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BIRTHS. 

At Yokohama, on and January, the wife of J. O. 
Averitt, Jr., of a Daughter. 

At Yokohama, on 4th January, the wife of Janes 
Wa rer of a Son. 

On the 4th instant at 9, Yamato Yashiki, Tokyo, the 
wife of WALTER PoNSFoRD of a Daughter. 

DEATHS. 

At Marseille, on the 23rd November, Mademoiselle 
F. Branc. 

At Guatamala, Victor DE Bavier, aged 31 years, was 
overtaken by a storm and drowned with his horse while 
crossing the mountains. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








Viscount Tanr returned to the capital the rst 
instant from Tosa. ‘ 


Matcues were manufactured in Osaka last year 
to the value of yen 708,042. 


Tue gross value of the tea shipped at Kobe last 
year was yen 1,030,709.20. 


Tue Morimoto Theatre at Morimotocho, Shiba, 
‘Tokyo, was opened the rst instant. 


Tue dredging of the Kanda river, which was 
begun in February last, has been completed. 


Foreren cotton yarn was imported at Osaka 
during the past year to the value of ye 2,588,500. 


Durine the month of December the average 
price of rice at the Osaka Exchange was yew 
4.60 per koku. 





Tue licence for the Kobe Bourse has been 
issued by the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 


Mr, Isuteasut, Director of the Statistical Bureau 


in the Cabinet Office, has received a sixth], 


class decoration. 


Tue large increase in the use of foreign cotton 
is shown by the returns of the sales of that 
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commodity in Osaka, the number of bales being 


3| 2-400 in 1880 and 25,000 in 1886. 


Tuz number of persons ordered to leave the 
capital in accordance with the late Imperial 
Rescript was 580. 


Tue ceremony of opening the new buildings 
of the Yokohama Law School at Hagoromo- 
cho will take place the gth instant. 


¢|Mk. Kvropa, of Osaka, has acquired the 


grazing rights of a tract of land in Hyogo Ken 
sufficient to carry 3,000 head of cattle. 


Ir is reported that the promoters of the Sanuki 
Railway Company have. failed to obtain the 
sanction of the authorities to their project. 





Mr. Harapa, of Yokohama, has made applica- 
tion to the local authorities at Kobe for permis- 
sion to construct a dock near Wada Point. 





Tue local authorities of Nara Prefecture are 
about to establish a public hospital, of which 
Dr. Morihana will probably be placed in charge. 


Srverat shipbuilders of Osaka are promoting 
a company for building and repairing ships and 
supplying ships’ stores. The capital will be yen 
50,000. 


Tue promoters of the Usui Tramway Company 
propose to lay a tramway from Yokokawa to 
Karuizawa, a charter having been granted by 
Government. 


Preauses have been secured for the recently 
formed training school for midwives in Osaka, 
and Dr. Tamiya has been appointed Superin- 
tendent. 


Mr. Go, Vice-Minister of State for Finance, will 
be appointed to the office of President of the 
Nippon Ginko, vacant by the death of Mr. 
Yoshiwara. 


A sticut shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital the 31st ultimo at 1h. 24m. 47s. a.m. 
Another shock was felt the following day at 3h. 
3m. 38s. pan. 


Mr. Taxact, Director of the Accountant Bureau 
in the Judical Department, has received the ap- 
pointment of Chief Public Prosecutor of the 
Tokyo Court of Appeal. 











Tue construction of an iron bridge in place of 
the Yoroi wooden briilge will be completed 
about the end of this month. The length of the 
structure is 168 feet. 


‘Tue proprietors of theatres in Kyoto have been 
instructed by the police not to let their houses 
for public addresses, no matter who makes 
application to hire them. 





Tue total amount contributed by residents of 
Tokyo towards the fund for the relief of those 
who suffered by the late conflagration at Kaki- 
racho was yen 2,765.10. 

Tue Japan Engineering Company have received 
acontract to construct brick buildings for the 





gle 





laboratory in the enclosure of the First High 
Middle School at Oiwakemachi, Hongo. The 
cost will be yer 26,000, 


In the Bureau for Civil Cases in the Court of 
Cassation 430 cases were tried during last year, 
showing an increase of 110 cases as compared 
with the number in 1886. 








Mr. Ozaxt Yuxto, a member of the Tokyo City 
Assembly, who has been ordered to leave the 
capital in accordance with the late Rescript, will 
start shortly for Europe. 


Mr. Hort, Judge of the Court of Cassation, has 
been appointed to the office of President of the 
Tokyo Court of First Instance, and entered 
upon his new duties the 28th ultimo. 


ALL persons who arrive in the capital from the 
provinces will be examined at the branch police 
stations at Senju, Itabashi, Shinjiku, and Shina- 
gawa as to their names and places of birth. 


Tue repair of the submarine cable between 
Aomori and Hakodate has been completed by 
Mr. Yoshida, an engineer of the Communica- 
tions Department, and the line “was opened a 
few days ago. . 


Ir has been decided by the authorities to erect 
an official residence for the Minister of State 
for the Navy, in the eastern corner of the Hibiya 
Parade Ground. The work will be begun in 
the course of March next. 


MR. Supa, Assistant Director of the Engineer- 
ing Bureau in the Communications Department, 
left the capital the 3oth ultimo for Atami in 
order to experiment with the telephone line 
erected lately between Atami and Tokyo. 


Tue meetings of the Kanagawa Local Assembly 
were concluded the 28th ultimo, and the cere- 
mony of closing the Assembly took place the 
same afternoon in presence of the Prefect and 
Secretaries of the Local Government office. 








Counr Hicasuixuze, Vice-President of the 
Senate, proposes to ask H.I.M. the Emperor to 
be present at the ceremony of re-opening the 
Senate the 16th instant. The Emperor has not 
been present on any such occasion since 1885. 


Tue ceremony of erecting a large bronze /orit 
at the Yasukuni shrine at Kudan took place the 
31st ultimo. Mr. Aoyama, superintendent of 
the Shrine, gave an address. A military band 
played a selection of music during the ceremony. 


Reswents of Yokohama propose to hold a 
Charity Bazaar for three days in the buildings of 
the Tsuta Theatre at Isezakicho, in the course 
of this month. The various articles will be 
sold by geisha, The price of admission will 
be sen 5. 


Tne following changes have been made in the 
staff of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha:—Mr. 
Akiha, manager of the Nemuro branch, has 
been transferred to a similar position in the 
Tokyo branch, while Mr. Yamada, manager of 
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the Nagasaki branch, has been ordered to 
succeed Mr. Akiha, at Nemuro, and Mr. Oka-| 
zaki, acting manager of the Tokyo branch, has | 
been promoted to the office of manager of the} 
Nagasaki branch. 


Memeexs of the Imperial family as well as/ 
Ministers and Vice-Ministers of State, atten-| 
dants in the Jakonoma, Senators, naval and| 
military officers, and noblemen of the rank of | 
prince paid New Year complimentary visits the | 
morning of the 1st instant to the Palace. 


Tue Japan Sea Products Company, which re- 
ceived a charter from the Government last 
month, has established its head office temporarily 
at Nishi Konyacho, Kyobashi. The object of 
the company is chiefly to engage in the fishing 
of whales, otters, &c. The capital will be yen 
1,000,000, which is now being raised in shares. 


As predicted last week, very little hasbeen done 
in any description of Imports. The paucity of 
business, however, is due to a distinct cause— 
the holidays; and when these are fairly over 
trade may be expected to return to its normal 
condition. Transactions, being small, need not 
be referred to in detail, but it may be stated 
generally that prices for all commodities are 
firm, while for the productions of Manchester 
and Bradford higher rates may be anticipated at 
an early date. Of all the Imports into Japan, 
however, none deserves more attention at the 
moment than Kerosene. Times have been when 
nearly a million cases have been in stock at this 
port, whereas at present the sum total of unsold 
Oil is far below 100,000 cases. Cargoes are 
supposed to be close at hand, but all the floating 
Oil between this and the United States will not 
bring the stock to anything like its former di- 
mensions, as the consumption at this season 
of the year is large and buyers are known to be 
nearly empty-handed. In the ordinary course 
of business, the condition of the Kerosene 
market here may be expected to attract atten- 
tion, and it is highly probable that the Ameri- 
can product will shortly have a strong com- 
petitor in the Far East, namely, oil from the 
wells of Baku; indeed, the pioneer steamer— 
the Chancellor—from Batoum, has already 
arrived at Hongkong with a full cargo of Rus- 
sian oil, which is said to be an excellent illumi- 
nant and to be sold at a considerable reduction 
upon the prices paid for that produced in the 
United States. The holidays have interfered 
with business in the principal Export, and only 
moderate quantities of Raw Silk and Waste 
Silk have been bought. At the close, however, 
there is a better enquiry for the United States, 
the political outlook in Europe still acting asa 
deterrent to dealing for that quarter. The Tea 
trade appears to be drawing to a close. Ex- 
change, following silver in London, has again 
declined. 





NOTES. 








Tue steps taken by the police to clear the 
capital of persons whose presence is deemed 
prejudicial to good order, are naturally giving 
rise to some comment. We read in the Hochi 
Shimbun that the majority of those ordered to 
leave Tokyo, up to the 28th instant, adopted as 
their temporary destinations, Yokohama, Sendai, 
Yokosuka, and other places easily accessible by 
rail. The best known among the rusticated are, 





perhaps, Messrs. Hoshi Toru, Yamada Taizo, 
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and Ozaki Yukyo. The two first are the 
principal editors of the recently started Koron 
Shimpo. Itis said that they intend to settle at 
Omori, and carry on their journalistic enterprise 
from there. Mr. Ozaki Yukyo is an editor of 
the Choya Shimbun, Itis much tobe regretted 
that gentlemen of such ability and reputation 
should have placed themselves within the power 
of the law. A number of students also received 
marching orders. These giddy youths, among 
whom are probably to be found the itinerant 
politicians who used to beseige the doors of 
Ministers of State, slap the faces of private 
secretaries, and undertake to instruct members 
of the Cabinet in the full, proper, and wise 
methods of national administration, appear to 
have been living upon hope. They satisfied 
the demands of their lodging-house keepers 
by notes of hand, which would doubtless have 
been honoured when the political castle of their 
signatories came down out of the air and stood 
upon tangible foundations. When, however, it 
came to a question of leaving the capital at a 
few day's notice, there was serious trouble about 





travelling expenses, and urgent requests for 
delay were preferred. But the police proved 
inexorable. A boy of thirteen is reported to be 
among the rusticated. One of the vernacular 
newspapers identifies himas a lad who appealed 
in person to the Senate, memorial in hand, and 
created quite an impression by his manly w 
of expounding his views. Of course it is in- 
finitely better for this lad, as well as for his 
older comrades, that they should be peremptorily 
turned back from silly excursions into the 
domain of politics, and compelled to resume the 
legitimate occupation of educating themselves. 
One of the officials of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Mr. Kume Hiroyuki has been sent away. A 
Tokyo contemporary would have us believe that 
this gentleman's only fault is having transmitted 
to the head office of the Company a request for 
a reduction of fares on behalf of a number of 
Tosa politicians who wanted to come to Tokyo 
but found that their funds did not permit pay- 
ment of the full steamer rates. It is a patent 
absurdity, however, to tell the public that such 
a proceeding, falling, as it did, within the or- 
dinary routine of Mr. Kume’s functions—he 
was in charge of the Company’s Tosa office at 
the time—can be the true cause of his expul- 
sion from the capital. The instructions of the 
police, it appears, do not extend beyond en- 
forcing the order of removal. They take no 
concern as to the ultimate destination of the 
rusticated folks, provided the latter do actually 
remove beyond the prescribed radius of three 
rt, In cases of refusal to comply with the 
decree of removal, arrests are made, and the 
machinery of the ordinary law courts is put into 
action. The number of such contumacious per- 
sons is said to have been eleven. Ten of them 
have been sentenced to 2} years’ minor con- 
finement and 2 years’ police surveillance, and 
one to 1} years’ minor confinement. Among 
the former is Mr. Kataoka Kenkichi, a Christian 
of some standing. Report has it that the pro- 
vince of Tosa is likely to be proclaimed, under 
the provisions of the recent Ordinance. It has 
certainly acquired an unenviable reputation for 
intrigue and disaffection. 
* 2 * 

Some uncertainty existed at first with respect 
to the exact meaning of the term Anzai-sho, 
employed in the fourth article of the recent 
Ordinance. The word ordinarily signifies an 


UN 





imperial place of sojourn, and is therefore appli- 
cable to the Emperor's Detached Palaces, as 
those in Kyoto, Yokuhama, &c. It has been 
made clear, however, that the Ordinance is not 
intended to have any such wide application, at 
present. The reference is to the Imperial Pa- 
laces in Tokyo only. So long as the His Ma- 
jesty is not actually residing in Kyoto, or 
elsewhere, this restricted significance of the 
Ordinance will be adhered to. 


. 
eis 


Keepers of restaurants, lodging houses, wine 
saloons and so forth in Tokyo are said 
to be sufferers on a more or less consider- 
able scale by this exceptional legislation. 
Tt is not alone that they have been de- 
prived of the custom of the four hundred 
and sixty rusticated agitators, but also that a 
number of provincial politicians who were so- 
journing in the capitai, have taken the hint 
and set their faces homewards. Then, too, 
there is the natural result that a certain feeling 
of restraint is in the air, and that neither officials 
nor private folks are disposed to take their 
ease in their inns until the clouds have rolled 
by altogether. Thus the New Year does not 
come with a happy aspect to all quarters of the 
metropolis. 


Tuerk has been formed in Tékyé an associa- 
tion called the Political Economy Society 
(Keizai-gaku Kyskai). Its membership seems 
to have already grown to a considerable number, 
and to include many of the best names in the 
capital. The object of the association is bring 
about a direct interchange of views between 
men of science and men of practice, the Japa- 
nese having already discovered what a singular 
absence of céoperative appreciation generally 
marks the mutual attitude of the two. The last 
meeting of the Society was held at the Fujimi- 
ken, Kudan, Tékyé, and we find in the verna- 
cular press an epitome of the principal speeches 
delivered. Mr. G. Iwasaki congratulated the 
society heartity on having already attained the 
purpose of its promoters, namely, the direct 
intercourse of men of science and men of prac- 
tice with a view to combining their strength in 
the cause of Japanese political economy. He 
was followed by Mr. Y. Sakaya, whose speech 
had reference to an enquiry addressed to the 
Society by the Minister of State for Finance. 
The speaker said that, in reply to a question 
of Count Matsugata, he had explained to the 
Minister that the one qualification for mem- 
bership in the Society was an interest in the 
subject of political economy. Among the af- 
filiates were scientists, practical men, officials, 
journalists, barristers, Radicals, Conservatives, 
and in fact every one whose inclination or 
calling led him to promote the Society's aim. 
The Minister had expressed unqualified ap- 
proval, and had declared that he, too, had a 
request to make of the Society, No pro- 
blem, his Excellency said, has more vital 
import for Japanese finance that that of 
the appreciation of gold. Just as Japan has 
succeeded in bringing her paper money to 
par with silver, she cannot contemplate without 
uneasiness the heavy losses she seems likely to 
incur in her payments to foreign countries 
should the gold-price of silver continue to fall. 
All classes in the empire, agricultural, mercantile, 
and manufacturing, will suffer heavily. His 
Excellency added that it would give him great 
satisfaction if the Society would take up this 
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question. Some investigations had already been 
made by the Finance Department, and the 
Minister promised that so much of these as 
might be published should be transmited to the 
Society. Mr. Sakaya had replied that the sub- 
ject seemed eminently adopted to the delibera- 
tions of the Society and that he should have 
pleasure in submitting it to the next meet- 
ing. Mr. Y. Shibusawa was the next speaker. 
He said that, possessing neither learning 
nor eloquence, he experienced no little difii- 
culty in addressing such a meeting, but that 
there were certain points concerniug which he 
should be glad to have his doubts resolved by 
the opinions of gentlemen such as those he had 
the honour of addressing. The first was the 
question of Japanese agriculture. It seemed to 
him that though commerce and industry had 
made a certain advance since the Restoration, 
agriculture had remained immovable. As an 
example of the advance made in one direction 
he might quote the case of banking affairs. 
Before the Restoration, the cost of sending a 
hundred yen to Osaka was from fifty to sixty 
sen. Now, it is from three to five sen. So, 
too, facilities of transport and communication 
had been greatly improved, and industrial 
pursuits had made appreciable progress, 
but agriculture stood precisely where it 
had always been. This marked distinction 
between the progress of agriculture and 
of everything else could not but be produc- 
tive ultimately of serious trouble, and he was 
most anxious that the Society should investigate 
the true causes of the anomaly, and, if possible, 
devise remedies for it. Another point which 
he wished to lay before them had reference to 
finance. He had been lately questioned by a 
friend on the subject of the export of silver now 
taking place, and asked to explain the reason, his 
friend suggesting that a too sudden appreciation 
of the papercurrency might have something to do 
with it, and expressing doubts as to whether the 
increase of convertible notes, and the additions 
made to the circulating medum owing to the 
emergence of hoards that had been held back 
during the period of depreciated paper, might 
not be producing a state of aflairs similar to 
that existing in the days of inflated fiat currency 
six or seven years ago. Mr. Shibusawa had 
replied that the policy pursued by the Finance 
Department had his full approval, and that 
thoroughly adequate provision against incon- 
venient contingencies had been made both at the 
Treasury and at the Bank of Japan. These ques- 
tions also seemed worthy the Society's attention. 
The speaker concluded by saying that he took 
a deep interest in the Society's welfare, and 
should spare no pains to further its views. 
Mr. T. Masuda was the last to address the 
meeting. He said that it was unfortunately 
the habit with men of science to despise men 
of practice, while by the latter, on the con- 
trary, the former were 
theorists, the result being that a most regret- 
table lack of cioperation, if not an actual es- 
rangement, existed between the two. Nothing, 
therefore, could be more desirable than the 
formation of a society for the purpose of bring- 
ing them together. The speaker went on to 
say that, according to the statement of foreigners, 
the progress made by Japan since the Restora- 
tion had excited the surprise of the world, but 
the question was what her progress was hence- 
forth to be as compared with that of foreign 
countries ; whether it would be atthe exceptional 
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rate previously attained, or whether it would even 
be at the average rate of the rest of the world. 
These were subjects of deep interest, and if the 
Society could throw some light on them by its 
investigations, it would be doing a national 
service. 


Stupents of Japanese art are promised a valu- 
able contribution to their knowledge of the sub- 
ject, as will be seen by this notice which has 
just reached us:—‘ The January and following 
numbers of the Ar? Yournal will contain a series 
of articles upon Japan and its art wares by Mr. 
Marcus B. Huish, the editor of the Journal. 
These articles will be written in a popular man- 
ner, and will aim at giving as concisely as pos- 
sible information concerning Japan, and the 
nature and ornamentation of the wares which 
come over thence in such enormous quantities. 
As for instance: in the case of a Satsuma vase, 
alacquer tray, ora fan, the method of manu- 
facture will be explained; and also when the 
ornamentation is a popular legend, or birds or 
flowers having some meaning not apparent upon 
the surface, aids towards a solution will be 
given. The articles will be profusely illustrated, 
the illustrations being kept small in order to 
enable as many as possible to be included in 
each. The following will probably be the 
sequence of the articles:—r1, The Physical 
Aspect of the Country and its Influence upon 
its Art, 2, The History of the Country and its 
Illustration in Art. 3. The Religion and Po- 
pular Gods of the Japanese. 4. The Dress 
and Habits of the People. 5. Popular Legends 
and Mythical Animals. 6. The Flowers of 


Japan, 7. The Birds and Beasts of Japan. 8, 
Metal Work. 9. Lacquer. 10. Ivories. 11 
and 12. Ceramics. Nowadays, when every 


shop almost deals in Japanese goods, and every 
household has articles in daily use which come 
from Japan, the subject should be one to enlist 
the attention of a very large number of readers. 
The subscription to the Arf Yournal is 1s. 6d. 
monthly, or 18s. a year. It can be obtained of 
all booksellers, or at the office, 26, Ivy Lane, 
Paternoster Row.” 

Tuere would be much food for mirth, if there 
were less grounds for sadness, in the fact that 
a Japanese gentleman, known to. one section of 
the public as a Christian Minister, zealous in the 
discharge of his religious duties, should at the 
same time be engaged in po 





ical machinations 
serious enough to procure his expulsion from 
the capital. The Rev. Mr. Kataoka Kenkichi 
figures at present in the double réle of pro- 
pagandist and politician. In the former cha- 
racter he has always been a man of note. It was 
indeed supposed that when Count Itagaki 
retired from the leadership of the Radical 
Party, he had thrown his mantle to Mr. Kataoka. 
Whether or no such was the case, Mr. Kataoka 
zeal certainly gave colour to the hypothesis; 
nor need any one pretend to think one bit the 
worse of him for that, since the only criticism 
provoked by the programme of the Fiyu-fo is 
that the country is not ready for it. Itis very 
unfortunate, however, both for the credit of the 
moral system he espoused and for his own capa- 
bilities of usefulness, that Mr. Kataoka should 
have pushed his agitation beyond the bounds of 
legality, We speak confidently, because it is 
incredible that in the case of a man so marked the 
decree of banishment should have been lightly 
Pronounced. Even from the point of view 
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of outsiders, Mr. Kataoka’s circumstances were 
most suspicious. He came from his native 
province, Tosa, at the time of the political excite- 
ment that brought so many agitators to the capi- 
tal last autumn, and while in Tokyo he lodged 
at an inn the owners of which as well as every 
domestic connected with it were Tosa folks. 
Mr. Kataoka’s fellow-lodgers were some fifteen 
or twenty students who are said to have been 
undoubtedly in the front ranks of the agitation, 
and if he himself, as his friends now allege, had 
no manner of connection with any political 
scheme, he was more than unfortunate in his 
manner of life and choice of companions. But 
whether primarily guilty or innocent—and it 
will be observed that we speak without any 
knowledge of the information in the hands of 
the police—Mr. Kataoka’s duty on receipt of 
a duly authorized order to leave the capital, was 
to obey that order at once. He could have re- 
monstrated afterwards if he thought himself ag- 
grieved ; but in the first place, only one course 
was consistent with the faith he professes and 
with the conduct of a law-abiding citizen. If 
he really had no hand or part in the agitation ; 
if he really {did entertain an honest desire to 
assist in maintaining peace and good order, the 
last method he should have adopted was to 
set an example of defiant disobedience at the 
very moment when the Government had a right 
to count upon the co-dperation of all good 
citizens. By such action he put himself irre- 
trievably in the wrong and forfeited all claim to 
sympathy. What we hope is that long before 
the expiration of the sentences passed upon 
himself and his fellow-offenders, the Government 
may find itself justified in rescinding all these 
decrees of banishment and confinement. 





Tue following persons have been ordered to 
withdraw from the capital for various periods 
under Article 4 of the Public Order Regula- 
tions :—For three years: Ozaki Yukio, Hoshi 
Toru, Shimamoto Chido, Nakashima Nobuyuki, 
Hayashi Yuzo. For 2} years :Suzuki Shoji, Yagi- 
wara Shigemasa, Ito Keisuke, Kusakari Chikaoki, 
Yamagiwa Hichishi, Yoshida Masaharu, Saito 
Jijifu, Tomita Masanori, Fukui Koji, Hayashi 
Homei. For two years: Yokoyama Chokuys, 
Nishigata Tamezo, Shigeno Kamajiro, Saka- 
zaki Toru, Yamada Yuji, Kato Sadamori. For 
one and a half years: Yamada Taizo, Yamada 
Shimakichi, Kusano Riuzo, Uno Bunsuke, Haya- 
kawa Gonya, Kumé Hiroyuki. For one year: 
Imamura Y6, Okamoto Toru, Hagihara Choji, 
Akahoshi Tatsuo, Sadakata Shishiu, Miyabe 
Masaatsu, Shimamoto Saichiré, Wada Inami, 
Kamiyama Toru, Mori Rydsuké. Mr. Ozaki 
Yukio, a member of the Kaishinto and a 
native of Kochi, is on the staff of the 
Choya Shimbun; Mr. Hoshi Toru was one of 
the Committee of the old Fryu/o or Liberal 
Party, and is an advocate, and one of the editors 
of the Koron Shimpo; Mr. Shimamoto Chado 
was a member of the Yiyw/o and is an author; 
Mr. Nakashima Nobuyuki was one of the Com- 
mittee of the Fryufo; Mr. Hayashi Yuzo, a 
native of Kochi, was a member of the ¥7- 
vuto; Mr. Yoshida Masaharu, was formerly a 
Consul abroad, but is now teacher in a private 
school; Mr. Yamagiwa Hichishi was arrested 
some time agoin connection with the Osaka poli- 
lical affair, but liberated; Mr. Hayashi Homei, 
a teacher in a private school, was a member 
of the Fiyufo, and Mr. Yamada Saizo, an advo- 
cate, is one of the editors of the Koron Shimpo. 
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Two hundred and thirty years ago, Padre 
Martin Martini, a German Jesuit engaged in 
missionary enterprise in China, alone, in times 
of difficulty and peril, with comparatively rude 
instruments, prepared and published seventeen 
large maps of the Chinese Empire, which 
remain to this day the most accurate and 
trustworthy things of the kind procurable. 
It was a wonderful achievement, and honour 
has been paid to the memory of the indefatig- 
able Father Martini by Dr. Schrameier, Inter- 
preter to.the German Consulate in Tientsin, in 
a paper read before the Peking Oriental Society. 
But, according to the Chinese Times, this paper, 
on coming into the hands of the Committee of 
the Society, underwent mutilation so wretchedly 
paltry as to be incredible. ‘Dr. Schrameier,” 
says our Tientsin contemporary, ‘“‘is, we be- 
lieve, a Lutheran, but, like the majority of 
scholars and gentlemen, has not been infected 
by the vile odium theologicum that exists in 
lower natures. It seems that he, naturally, in 
the course of his paper had occasion to refer 
to the very great, sublime, and enduring la- 
bours of those glorious churchmen, Ricci, Ver- 
beist, Schall, Faber and others, work unsurpassed 
for versatility and excellence in the history 
of the world. It appears, however, that the 
Peking Oriental Socicty, before whom the 
paper was read, or rather—as we are sure we 
may acquit the Society— one or two of its 
members, deliberately excised from the address, 
when it was printed, the recital of the deeds 
of the Jesuit fathers in China! It seems to us 
that the suppression of the é/oge, from mean 
sectarian spite, if any such motive could exist, 
is on a par with what Dr. Newman calls 
“poisoning the wells, and the man who would 
suppress a truthful and honest narration giving 
due praise to Christians of a denomination 
hateful to him, is quite capable of garbling and 
distorting.” With every word of this condem- 
nation we (Fapan Marl) heartily agree sup- 
posing the premiss correct. But is it correct? 
Can anyone believe that the will or the way to do 
such athing exists in the Peking Oriental So- 
ciety. We, atall events, find that the story over- 
taxes our credulity. 


Our San Francisco correspondent, in his letter 
published elsewhere, quotes portions of a de- 
spatch from the Hon. R. B. Hubbard to the 
State Department, complaining in unusually 
strong terms that the manufacturers of the 
United States are placed at a disadvantage in 
Japan owing to discrimination against them on 
the part of the Japanese Government. Mr. 
Hubbard says that earnest representations were 
made by him to the Japanese Government; that 
he received promises of an equal showing for 
his nationals, but that these promises were not 
carried out, ‘the most profitable contracts hav- 
ing been awarded to German, English, and 
French people.” We must, of course, take it 
for granted that Mr. Hubbard has good 
grounds for his bold assertion that ‘ American 
jron-men and railway constructors and civil 
engineers” are prepared to undersell all competi- 
tors “by aconsiderable per centum.” Neverthe- 
less, the reflection is forced upon us that if such 
be really the case, the place occupied by Ameri- 
can manufactures of this particular class in 
foreign markets is scarcely in keeping with their 
merits. Be that as it may, however, we would 
ask Mr. Hubbard whether his statement of the 
facts is quite just. Would it not be more cor- 
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rect to say that the Japanese Government has 
never been in the habit of offering its contracts 
in the open market of the world? It elected to 
employ English experts originally in the c.n- 
struction of its railways—perhaps because it 
obtained money to commence building them in 
England—and, as a natural consequence, its 
orders for railway material were for a long time 
placed in England only. We have not heard 
that it ever had reason to complain of the treat- 
ment it received at the hands of British manu- 
facturers, and no one could have murmured 
though England had continued to be the reci- 
pient of Japan’s patronage in this respect. 
Indeed the Governments of Independent States 
generally claim, and as a matter of course are 
conceded, the privilege of buying what they 
want wherever they please. But if Japan’s poli- 
tical relations with Foreign Powers are to de- 
pend upon the manner in which she distributes 
her tradal favours—as is plainly hinted in the 
second paragraph of Mr. Hubbard’s despatch— 
her best plan will be for her to offer her contracts 
in the markets of all the Treaty Powers, and thus 
effectually shield herself against charges of 
partiality. It is conceivable that, on occasions, 
such a course might involve great inconvenience. 
But Japan knows pretty well that in her present 
unfortunate position some inconvenience must 
be endured. She must choose the lesser of two 
evils. Perhaps she has been falling into the error 
of thinking that among her friends there were 
some sincere enough to need no conciliation. 
If so, the sooner she undeceives herself, the 
better for her mental peace and diplomatic 
ease. The only way to escape becoming the 
corpus vile in an international game of “pull 
Devil pull Baker ” is to offer no hold to anyone. 
She may be grateful to Mr. Hubbard, if his 
very plain speaking—it reminds us in this 
respect of twenty-year old blue books—induces 
her to put so useful a lesson into practice. 





Mistaken identity is inconvenient when it ex- 
poses a man to being beaten to death, Ina 
district of Honan, called Loyang Hsien, there 
is a method of collecting the taxes which results 
in the tax-payers having to disburse a good 
deal more than the sum actually paid into the 
provincial treasury, the difference doubtless 
going into the pockets of the collectors. ‘The 
extortion is sanctioned by prescription, having 
been practised for a hundred years, and such 
being the case, nobody is to blame according to 
Chinese ethics. The thing is venerable, and 
nothing more need be said. It appears, how- 
ever, that a certain Li Yen-hua, abetted by one 
of his brothers, resolved to oppose the iniquity, 
and the two made themselves so obstructive that 
the local magistrate sent to have them arrested. 
Two Lis were accordingly seized. The elder, 
however, denied that he was Li Yen-hua, and 
the younger supported him in the denial, where- 
upon the magistrate become so enraged that he 
prescribed four hundred blows each to quicken 
their memories. Two days afterwards it was re- 
ported that the supposed Li Yen-hua had died in 
jail. Aneighbouring magistrate acted as coroner. 
There were submitted in evidence at the in- 
quest a prescription said to have been written 
for the deceased the day after his flogging, and 
some depositions of his fellow-prisoners. The 
Coroner decided that Li Yen-hua had died from 
the effects of his flogging, ‘because he had 
lain down and gone to sleep afterwards instead 
of being walked about, and this had caused a 








tush of blood to his heart.” By and by, a 
censor reported to the emperor that a Loyang 
man, named Li Yen-hua, had brought an 
appeal to Peking and died there while in the 
care of the city guard. A new inquiry was 
ordered. It was undertaken by the Governor 
of Honan. Before its completion, however, 
another censor represented that the case could 
not properly be handled by the Governor, as 
he was himself indirectly responsible for the 
acts of his subordinates. Accordingly, two Im- 
perial Commissioners were appointed for the 
purpose. The result of their investigation was 
that the beaten man was not Li Yen-hua 
at all, but Li Yen-yung; that after the beat- 
ing he was carried senseless down the steps 
before the judgment seat, and expired im- 
mediately in the court below; and that the 
prescription and depositions of fellow-prisoners 
put forward as evidence at the inquest, had 
been forged by the inculpated magistrate. The 
Commissioners recommended that that worthy 
should be condemned to penal servitude, and 
that the Loyang system of levying taxes was 
unjust. Thus two of the Li family lost their 
lives in the attempt to redress a public wrong, 
the unfortunate man who was flogged to death 
rendering unintentional but powerful aid to the 
cause of right. 
* * * 

If justice is slow in China, she is at least per- 
tinacious. Into the particular case described 
above, no less than five investigations took place 
before the truth came out. The people have 
evidently learned by experience that though 
they may suffer wrong at the hands of officials, 
they have only to persist in demanding redress, 
and if they live long enough, or die in a sufli- 
ciently conspicuous manner, they may count on 
getting their oppressors punished. The same 
Gazelle that contains the account of the Li 
family's misfortunes, tells of another suppliant 
for justice, a girl called Aini, who brought 
her complaint six times into the local courts, 
appealed once to Peking in the usual way, 
and twice took the extreme step of petitioning 
the Emperor in person by stopping his chair as 
he passed through the streets. The girl's 
brother had been inveigled away and murdered, 
it was supposed, and she charged a cousin with 
having been the means of inducing him to 
leave home at the instigation of another cousin 
who bore a grudge against him. Aini’s inex- 
haustible patience was at length rewarded by 
the appointment of two Imperial Commission- 
ers, who came to the conclusion that there was 
enough in her story to warrant the imprison- 
ment of the accused man until the cousin, at 
whose instigation he was charged with acting, 
could be arrested. It is now the turn of the 
inveigler and his friends to exercise patience, 
for the cousin supposed to be the prime culprit 
has absconded, and his arrest during the life- 
time of the present generation is problematical. 








Tue Pall Mall Gazette, which is always go- 
ahead, if nothing else can be said for it, has 
lately made itself the vehicle for school adver- 
tising. The excellence of schools, by its 
method of classification, is to be estimated by 
success at University and competitive examina- 
tions; that is, by the number of show-boys it 
can produce. Surely this is an unfair gauge ; 
and the list it last published is a sufficient 
demonstration of the fact. Such success, how- 
ever, does demonstrate the intellectual capa- 
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city of the school staff in the higher branches. 
Incapable masters cannot prepare crack scho- 
lars. But the lower branches have often to pay 
for the time, care, and expense lavished on the 
picked higher classes. To return, however, to 
advertising ; if school advertising is defensible, 
this is a perfectly fair form for it to take, as 
the success of boys at public competition- 
wallahs is an indubitable fact. Some other 
forms of advertising are scarcely in good taste, 
to say the least of it. Is there not much of the 
essence of humbug present, when masters 
blazon forth their own Christianity and gentle- 
manliness? The public of the capital has lately 
been favoured with such an announcement, 
where the school is excellent and does not need 
to be pilloried in this way. Apropos advertise- 
ments, we may mention that the latest form 
which the eccentric advertising genius of a 
principal has taken is to offer gratis the en- 
trance fees, with board and lodging to any 
applicant. The neighbourhood will soon get 
demoralized by the presence in its midst of 
such wholesale charity. The advertisement 
runs as follows :—‘‘ Both the Academy and the 
Preparatory department will open (on?) Janu- 
ary the oth, 1888. Entrance Fees, Board, 
Rooms, Tuition, &c., may be had on applica- 
tion, Ample Boarding Accommodation. E—— 
O—, M.A., Principal.” 








In the last number of Zhe Student we find an 
address delivered by Mr. W. D. Cox at the 
half-yearly reunion of the friends and pupils of 
the Seiri/su Gagusha. From it we extract the 
following protest—which we are glad to assist 
in bringing to public notice—against a system 
of teaching English too commonly pursued 
now-a-days in Japanese schools :—‘ What can 
be said in favour of the ‘ Meaning/ess Lesson,’ 
—I beg pardon—I believe it is generally called 
the Meaning Lesson; but it 7s Meaningless for 
all that. Let us consider in what this lesson 
consists. There is first a class consisting of boys 
who do not yet know how to speak or to write the 
most simple English sentence without blundering 
in the first principles of concord. Into the hands 
of this class is put a book, probably by Macau- 
lay, but certainly a book containing some of 
the most difficult idioms and allusions known to 
the language. Above all, there is a teacher 
who can neither speak nor write realy correct, 
or even grammatical English. And what does 
this being do with his ‘‘Meaning” book? 
Why ; he seizes hold of the most abstruse and 
difficult passages, and either gets a supposed 
meaning for them from his own note books, or 
else, if he is of an imaginative turn of mind, he 
invents a meaning of his own; and then he 
serves out these supposed meanings to the class, 
who copy them down with avidity; and at the 
end, think (if they think at all), that English 
must be great trash. But still these senseless 
sentences, these meaningless meanings must be 
stored up in the memory to be reproduced for 
the benefit of catch examiners who set catch 
questions at catch examinations to catch unwary 
students who commit the crime of thinking 
more highly of their reason than of their mere 
verbal memory. Yes, Gentlemen, here is the 
explanation of the extraordinary fact that you 








still cling to these absurdly useless Meaning! 


Lessons. Progressive as you are in matters 
educational, radical reformers as you are, up- 
rooters of the old; planters of the new,—yet 
here in this one point you stick to the old con- 
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servative notions, to the old Chinese system, of 
expounding, without any reference to sense or 
meaning. And hence these wonderful, these 
monstrous Meaningless Meaning Lessons.” 


Tur Hii Shimpo alludes in terms of strong 
approval to the measures taken by the authori- 
ties to preserve peace and order, and especially 
to the Ordinance promulgated on the 26th 
instant by Imperial Rescript. The Tokyo 
journal had just published an article advocating 
the importance of some effort to put an end to 
the friction existing between the Government 
and a section of the Opposition when the 
Ordinance appeared, and it thinks that the step 
is eminently calculated to further that object. 
No more lenient course could be adopted by 
by the authorities than that of simply prescrib- 
ing a change of residence to persons whose 
presence in the capital tends to the subversion 
of good order. Those who obstruct the path of 
administration must be cleared away. Upon 
that point there can be no second opinion. 
The Fiji says thatit has itself been attacked by 
the Opposition for seeming to favour the 
Government, and that it has also been sus- 
pended by the Government for transgressions 
of which it was innocent in intention; the 
moral of which is that if both sides understood 
each other better, their relations would be much 
more friendly. There is no manner of doubt 
that every party in the State thinks primarily of 
Japan, and makes the welfare of Japan its 
object. Provided the good of the country be 
secured, it matters nothing in whose hands the 
administration lies. Since, then, all have one 
and the same object at heart, is it not feasible, 
the Fi asks, to contrive some method of 
exchanging opinions and comparing views so 
as to avoid conjunctures such as we have just 
witnessed ? 





Tu torpedo boat recently built by Messrs. 
Yarrow & Co. for the Chinese Government has 
been tested after a fashion so thorough and un- 
usual as to demand a word of notice. The 
general habit with English builders of such craft 
where speed is the first desideratum, is to cut 
down the scantlings until the boat becomes vir- 
tually a shell of brown paper. The Yarrow 
Company, however, apparently proceé’~on the 
principle of combining strength with speed, and 
that they succeed is shown by the result of the 
Torpedo Boat Races in England last year, when 
the Yarrow craft, though of heavier constrac- 
tion and equipment than the Thornicrafts, won 
the contest and had no breakdowns. With re- 
gard to the Chinese Government's boat—which 
was contracted for, we observe, by Messrs. J. 
Birch & Co. of Liverpool—it is claimed that she 
is the fastest craft of her length (128 feet) ever 
put into the water, being equalled in rapid 
manceuvring by only one other boat of the same 
size belonging to the English Government, and 
having no superior. She has also the heaviest 
torpedo and gun armament of any boat of her 
size. This litle craft, carrying fuel and stores 
for 2,500 miles at a speed of 10 to 11 knots, 
and with a displacement of only 70 tons, made 
the voyage successfully from England to China 
the other day, not in summer weather, but late 
in November, when the North-East monsoon 
was blowing in her teeth at its most violent 
period. A correspondent on board the Chinese 


|squadron writes as follows about her perform- 





ance :—“ Crossing the China Sea was excep- 





tionally bad, even for this time of year. Instead 
of the long, quiet swell and strong North-East 
winds which ordinary good fortune should 
have given us, we had moderate to fresh gales 
with nasty cross seas—a most trying state of 
affairs for the torpedo boat. Indeed it seemed 
scarcely possible that she should live through 
it, but she behaved splendidly and bore the 
ordeal with complete success. The cruisers 
were taking the water over the waist in tons, 
and there was an ominous break in the seas, 
suggesting the probability that each must over- 
whelm the Torpedo Boat. We saw her some- 
times lifted up bodily as though she rested on a 
pivot; in another moment half her keel would 
be seen; then again she would disappear wholly 
from sight, mast and all, though only six 
hundred yards from us; and by and by she 
would appear riding on the side of a wave's 
crest. She proved herself a staunch, buoyant, 
and excellent sea boat. It appeared incredible 
that a little craft of the form of the Farrow 
could stand up against such a wind and sea, 
but she neither leaked a drop nor strained in 
the smallest degree.” 


Tur Rev. J. Crossett, an indefatigable worker 
in the cause he loves, has been paying visits 
to parts of Peking hitherto unexplored by 
foreigners. Appealing for charitable aid to the 
benevolent of all nationalities, he thus, in the 
columns of the Chinese Times, describes what 
he saw in one instance :— 


Go with me to the great Imperial Almshouse outside 
of the “Chang I” Gate (south-west suburb). Loole 
into these rooms where nearly eight hundred people 
are congregated. On the great brick bed platform, it 
being tco cold to go out, there they were as “ thick as 
grasshoppers,” over fifty on an average in a room. 





In some of the rooms not a breath of fresh air 
reaches the interior except as some one passes in and 
out of the door. ‘To live all day with nothing to do 
but squat on your heels, crowded against strangers on 
every side, is something fearful. But what shall be 
said of the night ? 








You lie down inthe clothes you wear just as straight 
asa corpse, and when thus laid together like logs, 
with your old shoes for a pillow, the attendants come 
along and with their feet press two of you apart until 
another can be wedged in between. 


There is nothing more horrible to contemplate than 
to be obliged to pass a night in such conditions. No 
coverlids are thrown over you, and the knees cannot 
be drawn up to get a little change or warmth. The 
constraint upon limb and muscle is awful. 

In the great government prisons that kind of night 
packing, where men’s heavy feet press apart two 
sleepers a few inches in order to wedge in another, is 
the penalty for crime. In the lodgings for the desti- 
tute, it is the penalty for poverty. 


There are great rooms in which no brick platforms 
have been built for beds, and no paper pasted on the 
great window frames, And what are here these winter 
days and nights? Men and boys by the score who 
prefer to run the risk of freezing to death to being 
suffocated or poisoned by disease in the warmed 
rooms. Or, more probably, because of no rooms at 
all in the warmer places. There are other rooms not 
opened at all, because no money is allowed for them, 











Accorp1NG to Tokyo journals, the Government 
has at length resolved to take steps for utilizing 
the Kurile Islands. Some discussion seems to 
have taken place as to the best niethod of doing 
so. Admitting the necessity of some measure 
to develop the resources of the islands, which it 
has been pointed out are really more fertile 
than the northern part of Hokkaido, and as- 
suming their value both economically and 
strategically, the question of encouraging emi- 
gration as against convict settlement arose. It 
was objected on the one hand that emigration 
was too slow a method of accomplishing the 
object aimed at, while on the other the inex- 
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pediency of adding to the already large ex- 
penditure on prisons was emphasized. The 
Government, however, is stated to have at 
length decided to establish penal settlements 
for major criminals, who will be employed in 
various marine and land operations. 





Tue Catalogue of Messrs. Z. P. Maruya & Co., 
the enterprising booksellers of Tokyo, assumes 
dimensions more and more portly. The Japa- 
nese portion has now reached its three hundred 
and seventeenth page, and the English its four 
hundred and seventy-fourth. Thetwoportionsare 
printed back to back in the same cover, so that 
the English begins at one end of the volume and 
the Japanese at the other. The latter commences 
with a ghastly frontispiece, a human figure, 
poised on a pivot, all the muscles exposed, and 
a pair of armless hands in the act of applying a 
scalpel to the left shoulder. This illustrates an 
announcement to the effect that paper models of 
human body, in three classes, are prepared to 
order, “within sixty days of the date of order- 
ing ”—a branch of booksellers business ap- 
propriate enough, in so far as concerns the ma- 
terial, but otherwise creditably novel. Of course 
we cannot attempt to give here any adequate 
idea of the contents of such a publication, but 
we venture to assure our readers that this fifty- 
first supplementary catalogue, now before us, 
carries the Library of Messrs. Maruya & Co. to 
a very comprehensive point indeed. 

Tue departure of the German Representative, 
Dr. Von Holleben, on leave of absence, is fixed, 
we believe, forthe 8th instant. It fell to the 
lot of this diplomatist to enter upon his duties 
in Japan at a period of exceptional interest and 
importance, and there can be no second 
verdict as to the high competence with which 
he has discharged them. An opinion prevails, 
indeed, that Dr. Von Holleben was specially 
chosen by his Government to inaugurate a new 
and striking departure for German policy in 
this Empire. We can well believe that such 
was the case when we consider how much 
there has been in his career to justify the im- 
pression, and how fully his success in this 
country has confirmed it. At the same time, 
it is but just to say that the same hypothesis 
might be conceived no less aptly of several of 
his colleagues, for during the recent unhappily 
interrupted negotiations on Treaty Revision, 
Japan certainly had the good fortune to see at 
her Court a body of Foreign Representatives 
eminently qualified, not less by friendly dis- 
position than by ability, to help her out of the 
impasse in which she found herself. We are 
not at liberty to speak in detail of the kindly 
and valuable services rendered by Dr. Von 
Holleben to Japan, but we have warrant, we 
think, to assert that she appreciates them, not 
less than they ought to be appreciated by his 
own nationals, whose interests, under his 
management, have been  signally promoted 
We should indeed be blind critics did we fail 
to see that there is an obverse to the picture of 
Germany's intimate relations with Japan, and 
that these flowers of friendship, too suddenly 
ripened in one quarter, have threatened to shed 
seeds of estrangement in others. But when has 
the golden mean been trodden with complete 
success, especially amid surroundings of such 
delicacy, where points of possible friction are so 
numerous? If there have been departures from 
the a/a media, the responsibility does not rest 
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with Dr. Von Holleben. We heartily wish him 
a pleasant trip home, and trust that we may soon 
welcome his return toa country which owes him 
so much. 


In order to give our readers an idea of the 
manner in which telegrams are sometimes trans- 
mitted from Shanghai to Yokohama, we repro- 
duce below two items which appeared in the 
Shanghai papers on December 28th, and the 


rendering of the same received by us two days 
later :— 


London, December 26th. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

‘The political situation in Europe is uneasy and com- 
plicated. Count Hatzfeldt has started for Berlin very 
suddenly after he had conferred with the Marquis of 
Salisbury who arrived in London specially to meet 
him. Russia has given no assurances to General 
Schweinitz or Count Wolleenstein. 

THe DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH AND THE CZAR. 

The Duke of Marlborough had an interview with M 
Giers and an audience of the Czar to-day.—North 
China Daily News. 

As received by us :— 

Political situation—uneasy—complicated—Hatzfeldt 
—started for—Berlin—very suddenly—after—conler- 
red with—Salisbur; who—arrived in London—spe. 

iv Schweinitz— 
Wolkenstein—Churchill—interview—Giers— audience 
—Czar—to.day 














Asour six o'clock on Sunday morning the fire 
bell clanged forth a peal which roused up those 
not already awake, and, notwithstanding the 
bright moonlight, the locality of the fire was 
discovered by towering flames rising from the 
Ishikawa end of the Bluff. There was a strong 
southerly breeze, and the house on fire, No. 9, 
being constructed almost entirely of wood, was 
in the space of ten minutes one mass of flame 
from floor to roof. Those who were earliest on 
the spot say that the fire started in the upper 
storey, and this is probable, as the roof fell in 
before the floor, In half-an-hour the chimnies 
and the principal supports were all that was 
left standing. Large pieces of burning wood were 
carried on to adjacent roofs and verandahs, 
and the wind, occasionally shifling a point, 
placed several houses in the vicinity in danger 
of ignition. The outhouses of No. 9 were torn 
down to save the fire extending to No. 11, to 
which at the change of the wind the flames were 
very close. The house was unoccupied, but 
partly furnished, the late tenant having just 
vacated the premises. The origin of the fire is 
not known. 


For people who cannot afford to buy a baro- 
meter, Wa/ure suggests a simple substitute, 
namely, a spider's web. “Where there is a 
prospect of rain or wind the spider shortens the 
filaments from which its web is suspended, and 
leaves things in this state as long as the weather 
is variable. If the insect elongates its thread, 
it is a sign of fine, calm weather, the duration 
of which may be judged of by the length to 
which the threads are let out. If the spider re- 
mains inactive, it is a sign of rain; but-if, on 
the contrary, it keeps at work during a rain, the 
latter will not last long, and will be followed 
by fine weather. Other observations have taught 
that the spider makes changes in its web every 
twenty-four hours, and that if such changes are 
made in the evening, just before sunset, the 
night will be clear and beautiful.” 


Wuen will the scandal of the divorce systems 
ruling in many of the states of the American 
Union grow sufficiently black to rouse the 
sleeping giant of public wrath? The other week, 
in the single city of Chicago, there passed through 





the Divorce Court in one day no less than 112 
cases. The sacred bond of marriage was actu- 
ally severed in this one court one hundred and 
twelve times. The number nearly takes one's 
breath away. A story is told of a little girl 
who was overheard pointing out a passer-by to 
her mother as ‘‘ the gentleman who was my papa 
last year.” Ample materials must exist for many 
such stories. Surely the day is not far distant 
when the Washington legislature will deal with 
the marriage question as a thing of national 
import, which can be left no longer to individual 
States. Otherwise the good name of the coun- 
try will suffer. 





Iv has hitherto been the custom on board the 
steamer of the Messageries Maritimes Company 
which happens to be in this port on Saturday 
to fire a gun at noon, denoting local time, for the 
benefit of those interested in that announcement. 
This time-gun will be continued as hitherto, 
it being important that the correct local time 
shoald be publicly given at least once a week ; 
consequently when the gun is fired to-day on 
board the M.M. steamer Sindh it will be under- 
stood to be noon, local time. Those of the 
community desirous of taking exact local time 
had better be on the gu vive at 19 minutes 
before noon, standard time, the exact difference 
between Yokohama and Akashi being 0.18.36.6. 


We have received a copy of Meiklejoin’s 
Pocket Directory and Diary for 1888. The 
book is fully up to the reputation acquired by 
previous issues, and seems to comprise all the 
information that can reasonably be sought for 
in the pages of such a compilation. Messrs. 
Meiklejohn & Co. have also published their 
usual Sheet Directory of Yokohama and Tokyo, 
to which is attached an excellent plan of Yoko- 
hama and suburbs. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of a very 
handy little block almanack from the Kobun- 
sha, Minami Saegicho, Tokyo. The almanack 
gives the dates both in Romanized Japanese 
and in English, and has besides a space for 
notes on matters relating to each day. This is 
the first almanack we have ever received at the 
New Year from a Japanese Printing Office. 


Tue Hercules referred to in our telegram in 
this issue is an iron ship armour-plated of 
5,234 tons and 1,200 nominal horse-power—an 
obsolete type of vessel built at Chatham twenty 
years ago. Ferrol is in Galicia, an Atlantic 
province of Spain. 





Tur Zarko Maru, belonging to the Taiko 
Steamship Company, was wrecked the 31st 
ultimo off Komatsu, Takashimagori, Shiga Pre- 
fecture. A considerable number of passengers 
were drowned.— Fomiurt Shimbun. 


Tue contract for the construction of the Awaji- 
gawa Canal, in Harima, has been undertaken 
by the Senzaki-gumi. The work is expected 
to be completed in 500 days from the 4th inst., 
and will cost yen 320,000, 


H.M.S. Leander arrived at Nagasaki on Mon- 
day last, the other men-of-war in harbour being 
the Omaha, Dimttri Donskot, Bobre, and 
Nayeenth. 





A snowstorm occurred at Nagasaki on the last 
day of the old year, said to be the heaviest fall 
that has visited the place for many years. 
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FAPANESE WRITERS UPON FAPAN'S 
MODERN HISTORY. 
SS 

CONTROVERSY of somewhat un- 
usual character is being carried on 
between the Nichi Nicht Shimbun and 
the Chéya Shimbun. The former, as our 
readers are probably aware, represents the 
moderate party ; the latter, the radical. For 
some time the Opposition journals have 
been in the habit of levelling indirect re- 
proaches at the Government on the ground 
of its failure to conform with public opinion, 
the hypothesis being, of course, that these 
journals faithfully reflect that opinion. 
The gauntlet thus thrown down was taken 
up, one day, by the Nicht Nicht Shimbun 
in a clever article, the object of which was 
was to show that, not by unreasoning sub- 
servience to public opinion on the part of 
the authorities, but often by discriminating 
opposition to it, are the interests of a 
country best served. There are not many 
thinking persons, we imagine, by whom 
the proposition of the Nichi Nicht Shim- 
éun will be disputed, knowing, as all 
readers of history know, that time after 
time the very existence of great nations 
would have been imperilled had their 
statesmen accepted the guidance of popular 
passion and prejudice. The Chéya Shim- 
bun does not, so far as we understand, 
dispute the general theory advanced by 
its contemporary, but it assails with con- 
siderable vehemence the proofs advanced 
by the latter. It opens its attack by 
pointing out that the present Government 
itself claims—a claim apparently endorsed 
by the Chéya Shimbun—to be in posses- 
sion of the mandate of public opinion, 
since those that approve of its administra- 
tion outnumber those that oppose it in the 
proportion of ten to one. The relevancy 
of this preface is not discernible, inasmuch 
as the Nichi Nichi Shimbun's contention 
refers wholly to exceptional cases, and 
does not by any means run counter to the 
manifest truth that unless an administra- 
tion’s policy accords, in the main, with 
popular sentiment, its tenure of power 
must be short-lived. The first illustration 
advanced by the Nichi Nichi Shimbun is 
drawn from the state of affairs that im- 
mediately preceded the Restoration. It 
says that public opinion would then have 
preferred war to the opening of the coun- 
try, but that the TOKUGAWA statesmen, 
appreciating the impossibility of opposing 
the demands of foreign Powers by force, 
concluded treaties of amity and thus pre- 
served the national integrity. This view 
of the matter, replies the Chéya Shimbun, 
is entirely erroneous. 
in the various fiefs fully appreciated the 
unwisdom of engaging in war with fo- 
reign Powers. 
out for war, but their secret purpose 
was to rouse the people, overthrow the 
TokuGAWA Regents, and introduce ad- 
ministrative reforms, 
cording to the Choya’s view, a misappre- 


The reform parties 


Openly, indeed, they cried 


It is, moreover, ac- 
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hension to say that public opinion was 
really in favour of the Fo Saké (expelling 
the barbarians and closing the country) 
policy, and that the Government adopted 
an opposite course. In point of fact, the 
anti-foreign cry was echoed only by the 
hot youth of the country: the views of 
the responsible and intelligent classes 
tended to the peaceful abandonment of 
national seclusion. Neither is it correct 
to assert that the overthrow of the ToKu- 
GAWA Regents and the establishment of 
the reformed Government were effected 
by a minority, consisting chiefly of the 
clansmen of SATSUMA and CHOsHU and 
working in opposition to the inclinations 
of the majority. The truth is that the 
majority of the people did not concern 
themselves about the matter at all. They 
asked only for tranquillity and ease. 
Neither enemies of the reform party nor 
allies of the ToKuGAWA, they occupied 
the position of mere onlookers. If, says 
the Choya, these neutrals be omitted from 
the estimate, and the men of action alone 
taken into account, it will be found that 
the adherents of the 76-Baku (anti-To- 
KUGAWA) side largely outnumbered their 
opponents. Brief allusion is then made 
to other instances adduced by the Nichi 
Nicht Shimbun to show that, since the 
Restoration, the Government has more 
than once maintained peace with honour 
by refusing to accept the guidance of 
public opinion ; but as further reference to 
these points is promised, we need not note 
them in detail here. 

It will be seen that, according to the 
Choya Shimbun's reading of recent history, 
an anti-foreign party never had any ap- 
preciable existence in Japan: its genuine 
representatives were confined to a few 
young Samurai, whose conduct was directly 
opposed to the tendency of the national 
will. Is this credible? We confess that 
something more than the ipse dixit of 
the Choya Shimbun is needed to con- 
vince us. That some of the so-called 
anti-foreign outrages—as, for example, 
the burning of the future British Lega- 
tion at Goten-yama—were planned and 
carried out simply with the object of em- 
barrassing the TOKUGAWA Government, 
is not to be disputed. But that the For 
cry appealed only to a small band of 
youthful enthusiasts, and that the inclina- 
tion of the country really turned to foreign 
intercourse—how are we to believe such 
things when we recall the creed that had 
been transmitted without alteration from 
generation to generation of Japanese, 
and the isolation that had been inviolably 
preserved for centuries as an essential 
factor of national integrity? We may 
further observe that, so far as concerns 
the immediate purpose of its argument, 
the Chéya Shimbun’s contention is abso- 
lutely useless. For it claims that, neutrals 
and indifferent persons apart, the great 
majority of men of action were in favour 
of overthrowing the TOKUGAWA Regents, 


and it admits that these enemies of the 
TokuGAWa did inscribe the Yo motto 
on their standards with the object of 
stirring men’s hearts (hito no kokoro wo 
|furui-okosu). Here then we have an 
indirect admission that popular inclination 
did really tend towards an anti-foreign 
policy—otherwise any attempt to rouse 
the people by the Yor war-cry would have 
been absurd—and we have also a direct 
admission that from the point of view of 
the TOKUGAWA Regents the great majo- 
tity of the nation’s active spirits seemed 
to be opposed to the opening of the coun- 
try. Thus it appears, on the showing of 
the Chéya Shimbun itself, that the Toku- 
GAWA Government adopted a course which 
it believed to be contrary to public 
opinion, and that events justified its bold- 
ness; and it further appears that the 
majority of the leading politicians of the 
time did themselves believe in the preva- 
lence and strength of an anti-forcign pre- 
judice—now denied by the Chéya Shimbun 
—since they chose that prejudice as the 
It does 
not much matter whether or no the Chéya 
Shimbun can reconcile these patent in- 
consistencies, but everyone interested in 
the modern history of Japan will be curious 
to see what proofs the journalistic dispu- 
tants can advance in support of their 
respective views with regard to the state 
of the national sentiment twenty-five 
years ago. 


strongest buttress of their cause. 





THE PROSPECTS OF HORSE-RACING 
IN FAPAN. 
Sg 

HE surprise expressed by a local 
contemporary with reference to the 
difficulty of obtaining half-breeds from 
Hokkaido is, we believe, shared by many 
persons in this community. There is now 
on foot a project, warmly supported by HER 
Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires, whose ex- 
ertions are untiring on behalf of every 
scheme that can contribute to the pleasure 
or profit of the foreign residents. The 
idea is that a score of colts should be 
obtained from Hokkaido on the joint ac- 
count of the Yokohama and Tékyéd Rac- 
ing Clubs, and that they should become 
the property of members desiring to 
compete at future race meetings. But 
despite Mr. TRENCH’S great popularity 
with the members of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and despite the hearty céoperation 
of their Excellencies Counts SAiGo and 
Kuropa and Viscount HIJIKATA, the 
affair hangs fire, entirely, it is understood, 
owing to the impossibility of procuring the 
half-breeds. Meanwhile people marvel. 
A notion prevails generally that Ezo is 
a species of happy hunting ground for 
animals of this description, and that the 
paltry score at present in request might 
be quadrupled or quintupled without dif- 
ficulty if the Authorities were honestly 





willing to assist. We do not think that 
any such theory will bear the test of 
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practical examination. The breeding stock 
in Hokkaido is by no means solarge asthe 
uninformed public imagines. We doubt 
whether there are more than half a dozen 
sires altogether. Their progeny would 
not exceed a hundred and twenty animals 
yearly, of which one half would be mares, 
leaving a total of sixty colts. Among 
these sixty it may fairly be assumed, 
having regard to the rickety nature of the 
cross between foreign and Japanese blood, 
that five-and-twenty would not be worth 
bringing to Tdkyd. Thus the total avail- 
able stock dwindles down to thirty-five, out 
of which the wants of the Imperial House- 
hold and other Departments, to say 
nothing of the Army, have to be satisfied. 
How many, on these hypotheses, remain 
for such a purpose as that contemplated 
by the projectors of the scheme alluded to 
above? Obviously avery small number. 
We shall be surprised if even half a score 
can be procured, and still more surprised 
if more than a moiety of that handful 
prove suitable for the purpose in view. 
Yet there is more in this scheme than 
the mere desire of a few gentlemen 
to make a brave show in a favourite 
sport. Perhaps it will not be too much 
to say that the immediate future of racing 
in Yokohama is closely concerned. For 
several years the difficulty of procuring 
good Japanese ponies has grown more and 
more insurmountable. The race for griffins 
now-a-days does not bring out any of the 
fine little cattle that we used to welcome 
every season at Negishi. It brings out 
only weeds, in the future of which the 
most enthusiastic devotee of the turf can- 
not simulate a passing interest. It is not 
that good animals are becoming scarce. 
On the contrary, they are probably more 
numerous than ever, the wants of the re- 
mount establishments, of the Departments, 
and of the upper classes generally creating 
a market that never existed in old times. 
But if an impetus has thus been given to 
breeding, the benefit does not extend to 
the turf. Racing in Japan is still the 
pastime of dilettanti. It has not become 
an earnest business. The prizes offered 
are too small to evoke resolute effort, and 
as a necessary consequence racing men 
cannot afford to compete for good ponies at 
the prices to which these have been forced 
by official and private demand. This want 
of suitable native material has gradually 
produced a deterrent effect. Supporters 
of the turf—few and far between they are, 





too—turn their attention to half-breeds|s: 


and Chinese ponies, and if it be really 
found that a supply of the former is not 
forthcoming, there will be no resource but 
to fall back on the latter entirely—a con- 
juncture which virtually signifies the ex- 
tinction of racing in Yokohama, and the 
retirement of foreign racing men altogether 
from the turf in Japan. Needless to say 
how regrettable such an issue would be. 
Racing may have its abuses, but it has its 
uses also; very practical uses. Its para- 
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dise is Great Britain, the country where 
the best horses and the best horsemen in 
the world are to be found; and in Great 
Britain so essential is the sport considered 
to the development of good horseflesh, that 
it has never lacked the support of the 
highest classes, even the QUEEN herself 
contributing liberally to its encourage- 
ment. At one time there was a prospect 
that the Government of Japan would adopt 
a similarly wise attitude. No one can 
doubt that this country stands in sad need 
of a better breed of horses. The Japanese 
pony is at best a poor, misshapen, diminu- 
tive creature, and his unimproved presence 
among the changed circumstances of the 
time, seems as incongruous as it is unbe- 
coming. We say “unimproved,” not be- 
cause we ignore the efforts officially made 
at the Hokkaido stud farms and elsewhere, 
but because we count the half-bred of the 
present day virtuallya failure. In the gene- 
rality of cases he is aleggy, long-pasterned, 
weedy animal, with but a trifling turn of 
speed and no weight-carrying or draught 
capacities—a toy, in fact, with more pre- 
tensions and probably less practical value 
than the Japanese pony itself. Many 
competent judges are of opinion that Chi- 
nese and European stock would make a 
far more successful cross ; and looking to 
the grand girth, solid quarters, and stout 
timbers of the sturdy little Chinese mare, 
we find no difficulty in endorsing their 
view. But there appears to be some 
reluctance to put this theory to the test of 
practice in Japan—very regrettable reluc- 
tance, we think. The Authorities also 
refrain from extending to racing such a 
measure of support as would stimulate 
genuine cdoperation on the part of private 
If there were question of any 









individuals. 
heavy expenditure, this attitude of indiffer- 
ence would be more explicable, though 
we doubt whether the encouragement of 
horse-breeding does not deserve to rank 
among the worthiest objects of official 
patronage. A small outlay, however, 
would suffice. A Tdkyd Derby of two 
thousand dollars, p/us the entrance money, 
and three or four prizes of half that 
amount given at the Negishi and Ueno 
meetings, would produce a great effect in 
racing circles. Men would then feel that 
there was something to compete for, and 
that they might hope to recoup at least a 
part of their expenses if their colours 
showed in the front. It is scarcely neces- 
ary to point out that even if these prizes 
should happen occasionally to fall to fo- 
reign stables, the benefit to the country 
would not be diminished. More than the 
value of the cups would be spent here, 
and the results would be the same in 
respect of the main purpose of horse- 
racing. We wish that the Government 
could be induced to take this matter into 
serious consideration, before racing in 
Japan sinks to a level from which there 
will be difficulty in raising it. 








COTTON MANUFACTURES IN JAPAN. 
= Spa 
NTERESTING to importers of cotton 
yarns and piece-goods are some statis- 
tics given by the 9177 Shimpo with re- 
ference to the production and manufacture 
of cotton in this country. Among cotton- 
growing provinces, Kawachi, Mikawa, and 
Settsu occupy the leading place with a 
yield of about 10} million Ibs. annually. 
Next come Owari and Harima with about 
2} million Ibs. each ; then Aki, Bichiu, and 
anuki, with 1} million Ibs. each; then 
Bingo, Bizen, Hoki, and Shimozuke with a 
little over one million Ibs. each : and, lastly, 
Ise, Totomi, Kai, Kii, Izumo, Izumi, Shi- 
mosa, Suwo, Mino, Tamba, Shinano, lyo, 
Echigo, &c., where the yield ranges from 
seven hundred thousand to four hundred 
thousand Ibs., each. The entire produc- 
tion of cotton throughout the empire is 
estimated by official statisticians at 40 
millions of Ibs, That this amount can 
suffice to supply the requirements of the 
nation is plainly out of the question; 
hence the fact that the import of cotton 
yarns and cotton cloth occupies such an 
important place in the foreign trade of the 
country. The $iji Shimpo then proceeds 
to point out that the spinning industry 
has received a great impetus of late years 
in Japan. There are now no less than 
twenty-two factories at work, with spindles 
aggregating 76,000. They are distributed 
as follows :— 








30,000 spindles. 
4,000 spindles. 
4,000 spindles. 
3,300 spindles. 
3,000 spindles. 
3,000 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 

720 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 


Osaka Factory 
Nagoya Factory... 
Tamashima Factory 
Kagoshima Factory 
Hiroshima Factory, 
Dojima Factory .. 
Aichi Factory ... 
Kawasaki Factory 
Kawabara Factory 
Miye Factory ... 
Okayama Factory 
Miyagi Factory 
Nagasaki Factory 
Shimada Factory 
Enshu Factory, 
Nozawa Factory 
Shimamura Factory 
Kagoshima Factory 
Ichikawa Factory 
Himeji Factory .. 
Toyoi Factory... 

















































Total ... 76,020 spindles. 





In addition to the above, there have 
been recently started several factories 
which can scarcely yet be said to be 
actually at work. They are as follows :— 


10,000 spindles. 
10,000 spindles. 
5,000 spindles. 
50,000 spindles. 
2,000 spindles. 
30,000 spindles. 
5,000 spindles. 
5,000 spindles. 


Owari Factory 
Naniwa Factory 
Hirano Factory 
‘Tokyo Factory 
Vawata Factory 
Temma Factory 
Wakayama Factory 
Nambu Factory .. 





















117,000 spindles. 





These tables convey a startling piece of 
information, namely, that within the past 
eighteen months, the cotton-manufacturing 
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power of Japan has been more than doubled 
—has, indeed, increased by over a hundred 
and fifty per cent. At sucha rate of pro- 
gress it is evident that Japan, so far from 
continuing to offer a market to manufac- 
tured cotton goods, will herself ultimately 
become an exporter of them. Noris there 
any reason to be astonished at such a re- 
sult. Looking back over the history of 
the cotton-manufacturing industry in Great 
Britain, we are struck by the fact that 
when Englishmen turned their attention to 
this branch of industry, little more than a 
century ago, they had comparatively few 
facilities for its prosecution, and had to 
struggle with the greatest difficulties. The 
raw material was produced at an immense 
distance from their shores, and, as Mc- 
CULLOCH points out, the inhabitants of 
Hindostan and China ‘had arrived at 
such perfection in the arts of spinning and 
weaving that the lightness and delicacy of 
their finest cloths emulated the web of the 
gossamer, and seemed to set competition at 
defiance.” At the accession of GEORGE 
ILI. in 1760, the total annual value of the 
cotton goods manufactured in Great Britain 
was estimated at only £200,000. In 1867 
it had risen to seventy-one millions sterling. 
Such a development was, of course, pheno- 
menal, and must be attributed in great 
part to the marvellous discoveries and in- 
ventions of men like HARGREAVES, CoMp- 
TON, ARKWRIGHT, and CARTRIGHT. What 
we desire to note, however, is that where- 
as England, when she embarked upon an 
industry that now constitutes one of the 
pillars of her wealth and power, had to 
face the most adverse circumstances, the 
case is entirely different with Japan. This 
country is within comparatively easy reach 
of the great centres of cotton supply ; is 
itself a cotton-producing region ; has com- 
mand of probably the cheapest and most 
skilful labour in the world, and enjoys 
the blessing of full security of life and 
property. Under such circumstances there 
is every reason to anticipate a steady and 
rapid growth of industrial enterprise, 
and to regard the recent increase of 
cotton-spinning factories as a healthy 
earnest of that growth. According to 
the estimate of the Fiji Shimpo, the 
total amount of cotton spun by the 
seventy-six thousand spindles mentioned 
in the first of the two lists given above, 
is about 1,320,000 Ibs. annually, This 
total is, therefore, to be immediately in- 
creased by over two million lbs., and our 
Tdkyéd contemporary states that capitalists 
contemplate a still further delevopment of 
the industry, it being beyond all question 
that a prospect offers of sound and profit- 
able business. Such facts demand careful 
consideration. We know too much of the 
British merchant to imagine that he is 
blind to the rapidly changing conditions of 
trade in this country, but it is none the 
less our province to lay conspicuously 
before our readers figures so significant as 
those of the Fi77 Shimpo. 
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MISCHIEVOUS INTERFERENCE IN 
FAPANESE POLITICS. 
eae eee 

ROBABLY the most wholesome rule 

of conduct for foreigners residing in 

this empire under present conditions would 
be to abstain altogether from public discus- 
sion of its political affairs. Our title to be 
here is conferred by treaties of peace and 
amity and our object in coming here is 
purely commercial. We have no business 
whatsoever to interfere in the affairs of the 
nation, except in so far as is necessary to 
the preservation of our treaty privileges. 
But even without insisting on this wholly 
neutral attitude, there can be no second 
opinion 
ture like that now existing, when the 
Government, drawing its conclusions from 
premises of which we have only the 
most rudimentary knowledge, has adopted 
a course that no administration 


about our duty in a conjunc- 


would 
take without considerable reluctance. At 
such a time common propriety forbids 
any endeavour to weaken the hands of 
the executive by 
its acts. Common propriety, however, ap- 
pears to have little influence with some 
Whether they are slaves to the 


hostile criticism of 


persons. 
inveterate hostility entertained by vulgar 
minds towards everything that is above 
them ; or whether, in the absence of con- 
tingent penalties, they are powerless to 
resist the temptation of doing evil for 
evil’s sake, we are not required to decide. 
Indeed, for our own part, we are willing 
to dismiss both hypotheses; willing to be- 
lieve that these persons do experience 
some feeling of solicitude for the cause of 
law and order ; that they really do cherish 
the sentiments their practice belies, and 
really are foes of the agitation they help 
to foment. Crediting them thus with the 
best possible motives, we take up arecent 
essay by one of their principal represen- 
tatives in Yokohama. It appears in the 
columns of the Yapan Gazette of the 
goth ultimo. The writer sets out by a 
frank admission of ignorance. He “knows 
little or nothing” beyond the facts that 
“the Government has seen fit to issue an 
Ordinance containing several provisions 
of a most drastic character,” and that 
“some of these provisions have been put 
in force.” Over and above this sketchy 
knowledge, there are, however, two things 
which he feels constrained to ‘take for 
granted; ” namely, that ‘the presence 
in the capital of the men whose actions 
led to the adoption of these unusually 
forcible precautions constituted a serious 
danger not only to the Government itself 
but also to the public weal ;” and that ‘such 
a movement was on foot as threatened 
not only to upset the Government but to 
overcome the authorities.” Observe the 
import of these “inevitable” inferences. 
The conclusion they plainly suggest is 
that in nothing less than a great national 
crisis can sufficient warrant be found for 
the action taken by the Administration. 





Unless the Government’s very existence 
was in imminent peril; unless the Authori- 
ties were in danger of being overpowered ; 
and unless the public weal was seriously 
threatened, the measures prescribed by 
the Ordinance and carried out by the 
police were extravagant and unjustifiable. 
Of all this we are informed in so many 
words. And now observe, in the second 
place, that the writer carefully abstains 
from telling us, in this context, anything 
about the measures actually put in force. 
Upon these measures and upon them only 
does he base his estimate of the nature of 
the crisis. By his own admission he is 
absolutely ignorant of everything else. 
The measures and the measures only com- 
pel him to conclude that the public weal was 
in serious danger; that the Government 
waslikely to be upset ; that the Authorities 
were about to be overcome. But his ac- 
count of the measures is reserved for the se- 
cond part of his article where he seeks to 
convict the Authorities of nervous excesses. 
There we reach the end of the story, anda 
wonderful end it is. The measures, we are 
told, were ‘confined toa few obscure country 
politicians and afew equally obscure and 
irresponsible students.” Then follows the 
indictment. It will be easily guessed. 
The course taken by the Government was 
quite out of proportion to the nature of the 
crisis. So now we have all the steps of this 
unparalleled argument. The measures of 
the Administration are only reconcilable 
with the hypothesis of a great national 
crisis ; but the measures are confined to a 
few obscure country politicians and a few 
equally obscure and irresponsible stu- 
dents: therefore the crisis is not propor- 
The writer 
deduces the quality of the crisis from the 
nature of the measures; then shows that 
the nature of the measures does not 
suggest any such crisis; and finally 
charges the Authorities with acting as 
though they believed in a crisis of which 
their measures give no adequate indication! 
We leave him revolving in this vicious 
circle, and pass to points that show more 
clearly the purpose of his criticism. “If,” 
he says, “if the Government, as is hinted, 
were in possession of documentary evi- 
dence which assured them of the existence 
of a plot to do violence, why did they not 
search for, arrest, and try the instigators of 
such a plot, rather than expel a crowd of 
men whose only crime was, perhaps, that 
they sought for information which was 
refused then? * * * It would have 
been better to have punished a few of the 
ringleaders, after trial, than to have sent 
away in ignominy, without charge and 
without investigation, some hundreds of 
men who, though political ranters, may be 
innocent of any more serious offence, if 
offence that may be called.” The italics 
are ourown, They may well be employed. 
For we have here a writer who, though 
avowedly possessing not one tittle of 
knowledge as to the information in the 


tionate to the measures. 
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hands of the authorities or the reasons of 
their action, actually has the effrontery to 
suggest that the only crime of the men 
banished by them from the capital was the 
crime of seeking for information, and their 
only offence the offence of political ranting. 
He has already told us that “it must be 
taken for granted that the presence of these 
men inthe capital * * * constituted 
a serious danger not only to Government 
itself but to the public weal.” He now 
tells us that, ‘‘ perhaps,” the only faults 
they committed were inquisitiveness and 
loquacity. The silliness and inconsequence 
of his former argument may, by an extreme 
stretch of goodwill, be attributed to mere 
imbecility. Is it possible to ascribe this sub- 
sequent language to anything but a cul- 
pable desire to embarrass and discredit the 
Government ? 

Our object is not to defend the Autho- 
rities, but simply to point out the nature 
of the criticism to which they are sub- 
jected, and to ask whether public opinion 
is powerless to suppress such vicious and 
cowardly interference in matters with 
which the foreign community has no legiti- 
mate concern. It is vicious, because it 
tends to promote sedition and to subvert 
good order ; it is cowardly, because it never 
would be attempted except in the absence 
of those material restraints that alone have 
deterrent influence on degraded minds. 








COMPARATIVE COERCION. 
pS 
N the 26th of February, 1881, the 
Irish Coercion Pill proposed by the 
Cabinet of which Mr. GLADSTONE was Pre- 
mier,-passed its third reading in the house 
of Commons. A similar Coercion Bill, de- 
clared by Mr. GLADSTONE to be far more 
stringent in its provisions than the mea- 
sure framed by himself seven years ago, is 
now in force. For our present purpose, 
however, it will be sufficient to refer to 
the milder Act. The powers it conferred 
upon the Executive were very great. 
Under its authority the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland acquired competence to order 
the arrest of any man or woman within the 
limits of his governorship, and to cause 
him or her to be confined, without any 
form of trial or definite statement of of- 
fence, for a period limited only by the 
duration of the Act. Lying before u: 
we write are copies of some of the war- 
rants under which such arrests were made. 
They set out by citing the “Act for the 
better Protection of Life and Property in 
Ireland,” and then proceed thus :—" Now 
we, the Lord Lieutenant-General and Ge- 
neral Governor of Ireland, by virtue of 
the said Act and of every power and 
authority in this behalf, do by this our 
warrant declare M. or N. to be reasonably 
suspected of having been guilty as princi- 
pal of a crime punishable by law, that is 
to say "here follows a statement of the 
offence in general terms, as “ inciting 
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others to intimidate certain of HER MA- 
JESTY'S subjects with a view to compel 
them to quittheirlawful employment ;” “or 
inciting divers persons to murder certain 
other persons’’—‘‘ And this is to command 
you to whom this warrant is addressed to 
arrest the said M. or N. in any part of 
Ireland, and lodge him in HER Majesty's 
prison at Kilmainham, in the county of 
Dublin, there to be detained during the 
continuance of said Act, unless sooner dis- 
charged or tried by our discretion.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that under the 
Government of Mr. GLADSTONE as well 
as under that of Lord SALisBuRY, Parlia- 
ment delegated to the Administration ar- 
bitrary and irresponsible power over the 
persons of the QUEEN’S subjects. What 
are generally regarded as the simplest 
operations of justice were suspended, and 
upon reasonable suspicion—the Authori- 
ties being sole judges—of complicity with 
treasonable or seditious objects, or par- 
ticipation in designs to subvert civil order, 
a man could be seized, thrown into prison, 
and kept there without any form of trial 
or opportunity to defend himself, until 
Parliament chose to revoke the extraordi- 
nary powers delegated by it to the Ad- 
ministration, or until the period for which 
the Act conferring them was enacted 
came to an end. 

It appears to us that these facts are very 
pertinent to the events we are now wit- 
nessing in Japan, and that it may be use- 
ful to recall them, inasmuch as persons 
who undertake to criticise the actions of 
the Japanese Authorities show a perpetual 
tendency to forget the things done in 
their own country by a constitutional Go- 
vernment and under systems that are 
supposed to represent the most advanced 
product of modern civilization. Just as in 
Ireland, the public knew little or nothing 
of the evidence that induced the authorities 
to order the arrest and imprisonment of 
large numbers of suspected persons, so we 
in Japan are almost equally ignorant of 
the reasons that have persuaded the 
authorities to compel some four hundred 
political agitators to leave the capital. The 
latter measure is incomparably the milder 
of the two. Its effect, in ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred, is merely to 
restore to their own homes and to their 
legitimate occupations a body of men 
whose continued sojourn in Tokyo was 
opposed equally to their own interests 
and to the public peace. Nor is it im- 
possible, even without access to the docu- 
ments in the hands of the Authorities, to 
form an estimate of the broad lines on 
which they have acted. We know that, 
last autumn, a number of youths came 
from the country and settled temporarily 
Tokyo. Speaking roughly, they were 
natives of Tosa, a province that has been 
noted for its disaffected condition 
since its chief representative, Count ITa- 
GAKI, retired from the Cabinet. Their 
purpose in visiting the capital was publicly 


in 


ever 


UN 


stated : they were bent upon effecting poli- 
tical reforms in consonance with the ex- 
tremely radical notions of their party, the 
Fiyuté. In pursuance of this purpose, 
they came provided with written and 
verbal arguments. 
bodied in petitions, which found their way 
to the Government through the regular 
channels; the latter were advanced at 
personal which these hot- 
headed youths, by importunity and almost 
violent persistence, obtained of various 
officials. The Authorities preserved an 
indulgent attitude towards the agitators. 
Not until the latter had been guilty of 
a physical assault upon the person of an 
official to whose house they had procured 
access, was any special step taken to re- 
strain them. A Notification was then issued, 
calling attention to the fact that certain 
legitimate channels exist for the presenta- 
tion of petitions or memorials, and citing 
the penalties provided to restrain persons 
who contumaciously attempt to thrust 
their views upon the Authorities by un- 
authorized methods. At the same time 
the Government, while thus indicating its 
resolve to enforce the laws and prevent 
disorder, was careful to show that it had 
no desire to obstruct the transmission of 
popular representations. New arrange- 
ments were made and notified for the 
receipt and consideration of memorials by 
the Senate, the result being increased 
facilities and a guarantee of fuller official 
consideration. 


The former were em- 


interviews, 


It appeared, however, that 
the youthful agitators were peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced. Many of them, when leaving 
home, had solemnly pledged themselves 
not to return to Tosa until their object 
was achieved. How was this pledge to 
be redeemed? They had exhausted all 
peaceful devices within reach : memorials, 
interviews, letters, newspaper articles, 
public demonstrations, all these things had 
been tried and found futile to move a 
Cabinet which not unnaturally preferred 
its own programme to that of a few scores 
of giddy youths. The only remaining 
resource was violence, and to this, it is 
said, a number of the agitators had 
made up their minds when the police step- 
ped in and rescued them from the conse- 
quences of their rash resolve. Exactly 
what plans had been laid, or what evi- 
dence of them came to the knowledge of 
the authorities, we do not pretend to 
know. But it is plain that opportuni- 
ties to work mischief, whether in the way 
of bloodshed or of arson, exist prominently 
in Tédkyd, where the comings and goings 
of high officials are constantly public, and 
the wealth of the nation is largely cen- 
tered. The Authorities therefore adopted 
the simple and effectual precaution of 
ordering the agitators to quit the capital. 
The citizens of Tékyé aggregate more 
than a million ; the provincial politicians, 
of whose conduct there was reason to be 
apprehensive, did not amount to five 
hundred. It would be a monstrous per- 
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version of right and wrong that the peace 
and safety of a great metropolis should be 
exposed to the lawlessness of a handful of 
youthful fanatics. In Ireland, reasonable 
suspicion of a design to subvert civil order 
is deemed sufficient cause to arrest a man 
and confine him to prison for an indefinite 
period without trial. In Japan the Govern- 
mentacting, we must presume, upon reason- 
able suspicion, has resorted to the infinitely 
milder measure of ordering the suspects 
to return to their own homes. If they are 
resolved to disturb the public peace, the 
scene of their violence must be limited to 
the district which is so unfortunate as to 
be their birthplace, and where they learned, 
from misguided teachers, the seditious 
doctrines that prompted them to take the 
law into their own hands. The authorities 
are evidently determined that the province 
which is responsible for these agitators 
shall be the arena of their intemperance, 
and that the lives and properties of citizens 
in the capital shall not be imperilled by 
the riotousness of a band of political 
fanatics from a remote corner of the em- 
pire. A few men whose names the public 
know are included among the rusticated. 
It is understood that these persons are 
held responsible for improperly fomenting 
the agitation, though they are not charged 
with complicity in the extremes to which 
it tended. 

To us the measure taken seems prudent 
and moderate. So far from being a sign 
of weakness on the part of the Govern- 
ment, as some critics allege, it shows that 
the authorities consider the political agita- 
tors too insignificant to be worthy of con- 
finement, though, at the same time, too 
seditiously disposed to be suffered within 
reach of such means of working mischief 
as Tokyé offers. It is mere silliness to 
pretend that to expel these youths from 
the capital is to acknowledge the incom- 
petence of the police to preserve order in 
their presence. No police force short of a 
large army could suffice to guarantee a 
city constructed like Tokyo against the 
recklessness of a few scores of men bent 
upon mischief even at the cost of life. It 
has yet tobe shown that where the cause 
of civil order is concerned the old principle 
is reversed, and precaution becomes in- 
ferior to cure. 

Perhaps we ought to disclaim any inten- 
tion of comparing the state of Ireland 
with that of Japan. If we have borrowed 
an illustration from the former, it is merely 
to remind our readers how the criticisms 
levelled at the Japanese Government for 
adopting a comparatively mild measure of 
precaution, would sound were they applied 
tothe infinitely more arbitrary action of 
the Government of Great Britain. Japan 
in her rapid advance towards constitu- 
tional government, is passing through a 
crisis that would tax the law-abiding in- 
stincts of any nation and the law-pre- 
serving competence of any executive. It 
would be extravagant to expect that she 
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should attain her goal without experiencing 
any of the difficulties universally included 


in the annals of countries that pursued the 


same aims under far normal and 
deliberate conditions, and without having 
recourse to any of the methods that have 
been found necessary everywhere. His- 
tory is inexorable. It will repeat itself 
here. 


more 








HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL STATIS- 
TICS OF FHE POPULATION OF 


JAPAN. 
pera 


In the last volume of the transactions of the 
German Asiatic Society we find an_ elaborate 
paper under the title of “Historical and critical 
statistics of the population of Japan with reference 
to China,” read by Mr. P. Mayet at a meeting of 
the society on 20th December, 1882, of which we 





give a summar 





Mr. Mayet believes that the origin of the custom 
of taking a periodical census of the population of 
Japan has to be sought for in China. In con- 
sideration, therefore, of the importance of this 
subject, he refers tostatistics in China, and divides 
his paper! into three periods: 1st, The first ap- 
pearance in China of the practice of reckoning the 
population by means of registers; 2nd, the sub- 
sequent census; 3rd, the introduction of peri- 
odical census. 





He proves by quoting the Kokugo (Chin. Kwo-yii) 
an old Chinese book, and other works that, 800 
years B.c.,the Emperor Senno ordered the first 
census to be taken of the population of China, and 
from the remonstrances of this Monarch’s Minister, 
Chiusampo, against the innovation, he shows us 
clearly that before that time Chinese officials used 
to keep different registers or records, as for 
instance those of orphans, of deaths, of names, 
soldiers, crimes, sacrificial herds, measures, 
revenue, and expenditure. Block, von Scheels, 
and von Ritchthofen found in China statistical 
records of the population 2,300 and 2,238 years 
before Christ. But with regard to the time of the 
introduction of a periodical census there is nothing 
to be found either in Richthofen or in Williams. 














Mr. Mayet meets the firstlinstance of this kind 
of statistics in a code published in the 7th year 
of Butoku (624 A.D.) under the first Emperor 
of the To Dynasty (Chin-Tang Dynasty), con- 
taining a law on the equal distribution of land, 
and on the three different taxations. So that the 
periodical census, which we believed to be a thing 
of moders 
centuries Lefor 
America. 


times, existed in China, at least 12 
it was introduced into Europe and 
This species of census was first esta- 
blished in 1775 in Sweden, to be taken every 5 
years; then in 1790 in North America, every ten 
years; in France since 1801, every 5 years; in 
England since 1801; in Ireland since 1821, every 
ten years, and in Prussia since 1816, every 3 
years. Ritchthofen says that, according to the 
law, the numbering of the population in China 
is done by house-overseers (some over 10 and 
others over 100 houses) from boards (mdun par) at- 
tached to the door of each house, on which are 
written the names of all the present and absent 
members of the family. In this way higher officials 
are able to calculate at any moment the number 
of the inhabitants of a district, or province 
or of the whole Empire, by simply adding the 
different overseers’ records. But as the calcula- 
tions of the overseers are not trustworthy, an 
official is sent every five years to compare the 
miun-pai with the number of the inmates of each 
house. On account, however, of the readiness of 
these officials to receive bribes from the people in 
order that the latter may escape from several 
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taxes and corvees, this method is not perfect, 


gle 


The present dynasty has tried to obtain an exact 
| census by imposing penalties for non-registration. 

After having amply dealt with this question in 
China, Mr. Mayet passes on to the history of the 
census in Japan. Although there exists in Japanno 
special record showing that the census system was 
of Chinese origin, nevertheless the lecturer—sup- 
ported by the consideration that the first census 
of which there is any record, happened in the 18th 
year (610 A.D.) of the reign of Suiko-Tenno (593- 
628), when a pretty considerable intercourse was 
going on between the two countries, and official 
chargesand ceremonies were introduced from China 
into the Imperial Court of Japan—believes it right 
to say that this institution was derived from China. 
Mr. Mayet quotes here Rein and various Japanese 
official publications. A regular and compulsory 
census was only ordered, however, under the 3gth 
Emperor Tenji-Tenno (668-672 a.p.), and this also 
must be considered to havecome from China, the 
same Emperor having introduced several other 
Chinese institutions. 

The next improvement is to be found in the 
promulgation in Japan in 702 of the Chinese land 
enactments of 624, contained in the collection of 
‘Taiho period, “The Taikd-Rid.” 
Mr. Mayet gave some details of that law. Ac- 
cording to them a six-yearly census was intro- 
duced, but only persons over five years of age 
were registered. Wecannot, therefore, have exact 
statistics of that time. The second periodical 
census (736 A.D.) contains only round figures. 

For the following 1,000 years we do not know of 
any census. According tothe Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bun (17th July, 1878); the Tokugawa Govern- 
ment, in the period of Kid-hé (1715-1736), order- 
ed the Odaikan and the feudal lords to have, every 
winter and spring of the mouse and horse 
years of the sexagenary Chinese calendar period, 
viz., every 6 years, a registration made of their 
people. ‘The method of census was that of China, 
already quoted from Richthofen. Consequent 
upon this it is known that the census was taken in 
1744, 1750, 1756, records of which are to be found 
in the Kanchiu Hisaka, and in 1804, contained in 
the Shokokunin-su-cho. 

A census was also made in the last century to 
serve as a method of discovering the persecuted 
Christians. Everybody had to swear that he was 
nota Chiistian (Vimbetsu-Shivabe). Buke, how- 
ever (Samurai), and Matamono were exempted 
from the census. 
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Under the present Government many improve- 
ments have been made in that direction, a great 
advantage being the publication of the census. Mr. 
Mayet gives a very interesting and circumstantial 
resumé of the system of registration in Japan which 





he divides as follows: births, foundlings, adop- 
tions, marriages, divorces and deaths. A table 
is also given showing the number of the inhabitants 
of Japan during those years of which we have a 
written record. It begins with a.p, 610, when the 
population was 4,988,842, and finishes with 1881 
when the census gave 36,358,994 inhabitants. Mr. 
Mayet, speaking of the increase in population of 
this country, proves that since 610 the number of 
inhabitants has become 7} times larger, and 
asserts (hat in 1891 it will be 8 times large. Al- 
though according to these figures the doubling 
process in the population of Japan gives us an 
average of 427 years, a very long period when 
compared with the actual increasing periods of 





civilized nations, nevertheless when we consider 
the development of those nations in former times, 
viz., before they adopted the modern systems, the 
figure represents a very fair doubling period. Mr. 
Mayet quotes Adam Smith, who, in his Wealth 
of Nations,” says: Thé most decisive mark of 
the prosperity of any country is the increase of the 
number of its inhabitants. In Great Britain and 
most other European countries they are not sup- 
posed to double in less than five hundred years.” 
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The increase of population in Japan has, of 
course, as in all other countries, not been an 
equally proportional one. Continual civil wars, 
the former existence of a large number of unproduc- 
tive shizoku, the seclusion of the country, high 
taxation, and many other causes were no doubt 
unfavourable to a steady increase in the number 
ofinhabitants. Since the opening of Japan, however, 
a more rational taxation, the merging of about 
2,000,000 of shisoku in the working classes, and 
the new school system have in a period of ten 
years brought an increase of inhabitants of from 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 souls. Mr. Mayet says: 
Those who call the progress of Japan a superfical 
one, have only, in order to conceive their error, to 
consider that the population of this country during 
the course of its whole history had only a yearly 
increase of 3 per cent.; during the last decade 
before Meiji, when the country was more open 
to foreign intercourse of } per cent., and now 
under the Government of the present Emperor the 
yearly increase is more than doubled. This could 
not have happened had the ground not been 
deeply ploughed before.” Still, as the lecturer de- 
monstrates later on, the yearly increase during the 
Meiji period cannot be taken as more than 0.5 
per cent. 


Reverting to China in order to obtain a com- 
parison of the former and present populations of 
the two Empires, Mr. Mayet gave a statistical 
table of the population in China from the year 
2A.D. up to 1842. According to this table the 
number of inhabitants increased in that period 
from 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 to 415,000,000. But 
the population was unvarying for the first 1,500 
years of the Christian era, very probably on ac- 
count of frequent wars and famines. From the 
time, however, of the Manchu conquest of China 
the increase went on rapidly. From 1644 up to 
1736, viz in about 80 or 90 years, the population 
increased from 62 to 125 millions, and under Kien- 
lung, in 56 years, the figure reached 315,000,000. 
In 1812 the inhabitants numbered 362,447,183, 
and in 1842, 415 millions. Mr. Mayet thinks, after 
comparing the average yearly increase of the 
population of China with that of the United States, 
which last country shows a higher percentage, that 
the data given for China are possibly trustworthy. 
According to Richthofen the population of the 
Celestial Empire, taking into consideration the 
losses sustained during the Taiping and Mohame- 
dan rebellions, and the debilitation produced by 
opium, ought to be in 1881 at least 425 millions. 

We reproduce here a table of comparison 
between the populations of Japan and Chin 





pulation of Ja~ 
Japan China" pan and that 
Year. population. Year. population. of China 
736 about 8,720,000 784 $2,880,488 100 606 
1744 25,082,210 1743 150,265,478 100 $85 
shog about 27,579,391 1804 about 330,373,500 100 1199 
1881 36,388,994 1881 about 435,000,000 100: 1169 





From this table it is clearly to be seen that, so far 
as strength lies in number of inhabitants, the 
power of China in comparison with that of Japan 
has been in this century increased to double what 
it was in the 17th century. Increase of population 
however, is not always a sign uf power, but is on 
the contrary every often an indication of difficulty 
of subsistence and of discontent; and, as Mr. 
Mayet very justly says, probably we find there the 
causes of the great rebellions in China and of the 
reckless massacres committed by the Govern- 
ment in repression, Chinese emigration and ap- 
petite for conquest have also their origin in 
this great increase of population. China can 
have peace at home only when she has outlets 
abroad for her surplus population. 

‘The lecturer criticises in an interesting method 
the census of Japan from 1872-1880. According 
to the statistical table, there were during those 
nine years 7,512,220 births and 5,577,942 deaths, 
but the surplus population, instead of being 
1,934,278, was 3,248,169 inhabitants, leaving thus 
1,313,891 not accounted for. As there was 
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no immigration during that period, the fact 
is to be explained only by supposing that the 
officials entrusted with the census registered dur- 
ing those years a number of people who were 
born previous to the year of their registrat 
He quotes also a table taken from a report of the 
War Minister “showing the number of persons of 
various ages eligible for military service in Japan” 
in 1877 and 1878, and published in the Fapan 
Weekly Mail of 7th October, 1882, which clearly 
shows that even persons of the age of from 
17 to 40 years had not been previously registered. 
This indicates that registration was performed in 
former years ina very unsatisfactory way. 

Mr. Mayet, taking from the figures of popula- 
tion from 1873 to 1881 and from a corrected table 
for that period, where all persons recently re- 
gistered are considered to have been born before 
1873, an annual average of the population, viz., 
34,760,218 and 35,409,555 respectively, calculates 
the average yeatly births to be 2.48 per cent. Ac- 
cording to Bodio’s official publication “* Movimento 
dello stato civile, anni 1852-1878," the highest 
figure for average yearly bitths falls to Ruropean 
Russia with 4.95 per cent. of the population, and 
the lowest to France with 2.58 per cent. Japan, 
therefore, should have the lowest possible place in 
the birth statistics; and why so? Scotland, Finn- 
land, Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden are poor 
countries, which can hardly nourish their inhabit- 
ants; Roumania suffered during the Russo-Turkish 
conflict; in Ireland the conditions are bad and 
France follows the two children system. But in 
Japan such evils do not prevail. After dealing 
with all possible reasons, the lecturer comes to 
the conclusion that the real cause is to be found in 
the very long period (3-6 years) during which 
children are suckled. 

The death statistics of Japan are, when com- 
pared with those of other countries, extremely low, 
and Mr. Mayet doubts their accuracy. Croatia 
and Sclavonia show in Europe, according to Bodio, 
the highest percentage of mortality, viz., 4.37 per 
cent. and Iveland the lowest, 1.72 per cent. whilst 
that of Japan appears to be 1.84 per cent. The 
cause must of course be found in the fact that 
many people do not register the deaths of their 
relations or friends. Mr. Mayet, supported by 
tables and subsequent comparison of the same, 
declines to believe in the soundness of these 
statistics. As a voucher for 
gives the statistics of the three principal cities, 
Tokyo, Kyoto, and Osaka, made up by the 
Statistical Office, Tokyo Nen-Kan, in 1882, from 
which table notice a continual increase 
o f mortality in those places, viz an average 
of 2.073 per cent. for 1876, 2.206 per cent. for 
1877, 2.233 per cent. for 1878, 2.687 per cent. for 
1880, and the improbable figure of 1.859 per cent. 
for 1881. He concludes by saying that we can 
only approximately estimate the real mortality of 
Japan, and, by analogy, we can say that even 
the birth statistics are imperfect. Should the 
low percentage of births be exact, we might then 
also believe the mortality to be alow one. We 
are, therefore, without any certain knowledge of the 
increase of the population during the period of 
M ithout any exact statistics of 
the population of Japan; its figure might be 
higher or lower than has been published. Possi- 
bly the non-registered births balance the non-regi- 
stered deaths, and in that case the given data 
might be sufficiently exact. It follows, therefore, 
that in spite of the apparently existing materials, 
we have not up to now a creditable basis for the 
calculation of a death-scale of the Japanese, a 
great want, as the highly important national-poli- 
tical institution of Life Insurance has to base on 
it its circulations. The Sei-Mei-Hoken-Kwaisha, 
the only existing Japanese Life Insurance Com- 
pany, lad to use a tariff made up from foreign 
materials. Mr. Mayet says: “The supposition 
I made that the increase of the population, during 
the period of Meiji, ought to be estimated at about 
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0.5 per cent., relies upon the consideration that the 
mortality of the three capitals could be probably 
taken to be 2} per cent., and that, thecountry people 
enjoying better sanitary conditions than the in- 
habitants of the towns, 1.84 per cent., the already 
given average figure of mortality for the whole 
country, should be raised to about 2 per cent. This 
figure, when subtracted from 2.48 per cent., the 
accepted average of births, gives us 0.48 per cent. 
as the increasing figure of the population, an in- 
creasing factor which is still 2 to 4 times higher 
than that of the Tokugawa times, and has an ana- 
logy, when compared with those of the European 
States, to that of France.” 





The lecturer finally points out how necessary 
and desirable it is that a good, regular aud trust- 
worthy census should be introduced in the Empire. 
Ihe first step in that direction was made on the 
31st December, 1879, when a census according to 
the Prussian method was made in the province of 
Kai. From the cost of this he calculates that a 
census for the whole country would mean an ex- 
pense to the Imperial Exchequer of about 600,000 
yeu, Such statistical work would also be of great 
scientific importance, and he expresses the hope 
that the Government of Japan, which introduced 
a system of periodical census long before any Euro- 
pean nation, will soon supplement this excellent 
practice by using the best methods of our times. 








LADIES’ BENEVOLENT ASSOCIA- 
TION OF YOKOHAMA. 
eee eee 

Following are the annual report and accounts 
for the past year :— 

AnnvuaL Report For 1887. 

The Meetings of the Association are held, on 
the first Monday in every month, at the Christ 
Church School Room, at 4 p.m. during the winter, 
and 5.30 p.m, during the summer months. 

‘The Annual General Meeting is held on the 
first Monday in December. Subscribers are in- 
vited to attend at all Meetings. 

‘The Association gives relief to persons of all na- 
tionalities and religious denominations without dis- 
tinction, 

All persons who apply to the Association for 
relief are visited, and their circumstances and con- 
duct inquired into by two of the Managers 
appointed monthly for that duty. 

he grateful acknowledgments of the Associa- 
tion are due to the agents of the P. & O. S. S. Co. 
and the M, M. S.S. Co., for having kindly granted 
passages at greatly reduced rates 

The thanks of the Association are also due for 
timely donations of money and clothing, which 
have been received from members of the com- 
munity during the year. 

An English woman in destitute circumstances 
was assisted by the Association, with sums of 
money and food, until through the exertions and 
substantial assistance of H.B.M.’s Consul she was 
sent home to her friends in England, half the pas- 
sage money having been paid by the Association, 
and a small sum to be placed in her hand on her 
arrival in London. 

A month’s board and lodging was provided for 
a poor Scotchman, who afterwards was sent to 
another port. 

A poor Portuguese woman has, throughout the 
year, received food daily at the expense of the 
Association. 

A young lad whose mother is a widow was 
assisted to go to relations in the Mauritius to learn 
a trade, part of his passage money being paid by 
the Association. 

Part passage money was provided by the As- 
sociation for an Austrian subject (a chemist), to 
send him where he could get suitable employment. 

The school fees of three children whose fathers 
were out of employment for a short time, were 
paid by the Association. 
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A Portuguese widow residing in Tokio, with a 
large family and a small and uncertain income, 
has received pecuniary assistance from the As- 
sociation for the past five months. 

Two destitute lads who have been educated at 
the expense of the Association, have been found 
employment, and put to learn trades in Yokohama. 

Five poor men have received pecuniary as- 
sistance and clothing from the Association. 

Five children are receiving their education at 
the expense of the Association. 

It is gratifying to be able to report at the close 
of the fifteenth year of its existence that the As- 
sociation still continues to receive the support of 
the community. Its subscribers now number 83. 

‘As many of the guarantors of the special passage 
money fund have left Yokohama, the Committee 
would be pleased to receive the names of any per- 
sons who may be willing to assist the Association, 
by promising a contribution of $5, when required 
for passage money, and the funds of the Associa- 
tion are insufficient. 

The Committee elected for 1888, are :—Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lowder; Vice-President, Mrs. Irwine ; 
Honorary Treasurer, Mrs. W. B. Walter; Hono- 
rary Secretary, Mrs. Thomas. Managers:—Mrs. 
Brearley, Mrs. J. C. Hall, Mrs. James, Mrs. E. 
Morriss, Mrs. Mollison, Mrs. Tripler. 

Junta M. Lowver, 
Honorary Secretary L.B.A. 
December sth, 1887. 


Lapis’ Benavotent Association, Teasoran’s Accoust—From 
January 1s, 1887, To Decemmar 31st, 1887. 
Dr. 





Jan. —To Cash on hand 
To Donations 





‘To Subscriptions 43.00 
Feb, —To Donations, nig 
‘To Subscriptions 131.30 





Mar. —To Donations 
To Subscriptions E 

April —To Subscriptions cso zit 33.80 

May —To Subscriptions 2... ‘ 

June —To Subscriptions 

July —To Subscriptions 














‘Aug. — as 
Sert.— a = 

Nov. —To Donations 30.00 

To Subscriptions... 229.50 

Dec. —To Subscriptions. 34.00 

Total. $1196.27 

Jan. —By Cash, assistance to a poor man. $400 

By Cash, assistance to @ poor man 2.00 

By Cash, provisions for a poor woman... 450 

Feb. —By Cash, passage for a poor man 13.00, 

By Cash, provisions for two women 13.80 


By Cash, assistance to a poor woman 2.00 






























By Cash, assistance to two poor men $100 
Mar. Ry Cash, provisions for a poor woman oar 
By Cash, assistance to a poor man. 2.00 
By Cash, lodging fora poor man... pees 
‘April —By Cash, provisions fora poor woman... b7 
By Cash, assistance to a poor widow I ne.09 
By Cash, assistance to a poor widow 1 6.09 
May —By Cash; provisions to a poor woman 6.38 
June —By Cash, jeand assistance to a poor widow — 112.80 
BY Cash, provisions for a poor widow... 9:38 
By Cash, assistance fo a young man in distress.. 25.00 
July —By Cash; provisions for a poor woman 70 
By Cash, assistance fo a poor woman wa... He 
‘Avg. —By Cash, assistance to a distressed woman 20.00 
By Cash, provisions for a poor woman ... 738 
Cash, provisions for a poor womaml.... 747 
Hy Cash, assistance to a distressed woman 30.09 
Oct. —By Cash} assistance to a distressed woman 120.00 
By Cash, provisions for a distressed woman 71 
Nov.—By Cash, assistance to a poor woman 18.00 
By Cash, provisions for a poor woman * 7.38 
Dec. —By Cash, assistance toa distressed woman... 25.00 
Ry Cash, assistance {0 a distressed man : Reo 

By Cash, Mr. Pass for board and Schooling for 
sundry Children .cnjeetresnse 78.00 
By Balance, Cash onhand, SOD 64g. 
Total $1196.37 





E.& 0. E. Pu. Lanorauor, Hon. Treasurer. 





IMPERIAL ORDINANCES. 
SS 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating toa revision of and supplement 
to the organization of Customs Officials, and or der 
it to be duly promulgated. 
(The Imperial Sign Manual). 
(The Imperial Seal). 
December 25th, 1887. 
(Countersigned) 
The Minister President of State. 
The Minister of State for Finance. 





ImrertaL Orvinance No. LXIX. 

The organization of Customs officials, as pro- 
mulgated by Imperial Ordinance No. VII. in 
March, 1886, shall be revised and supplemented 
as follows :— 
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In Art. 
serted after the words ‘Assistant Chief of Cus- 
toms.” 


To Art. LIL, the following clause shall be added: 
be of sonin rank below 
second grade, and it will be their duty to appraise 
commodities under the direction and superinten- 


— Appraisers shall 


dence of the Chiefs of Customs.” 


IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the salaries of appraisers 


and assistant appraisers in the Customs and order 
it to be duly promulgated. 
(The Imperial Sign Manual.) 
(The Imperial Seal.) 
December 25th 1887. 
(Countersigned) 
‘The Minister President of State. 
The Minister of State for Finance. 








ImpertaL Orpinance No. LXX, 
The salaries of appr: 








Officials, promulgated by 
No. XXXVIIL, 1886. 





LETTER FROM LONDON. 
= 
(From our Srectat Cornesroxnent.) 


London, November 21st. 





Since I last wrote the riots in the neighbourhood 
of Trafalgar Square have culminated in aregular 
hand-to-hand fight between large bodies of the 
nined, as its leaders 





police and of the mob, deter 
said, to assert their right to meet in the Square 


The main results of Uiis business will have be- 


come known promptly by telegraph, but it wil 
not perhaps have been made clear how it al 
came about. The meetings of the so-called un 
employed were Lecoming a perfect. nuisance 








Day after day they had spouted themselves hoarse 
in the Square, and there was always the fear that 
at some moment a raid would be made this year 


again on some of the West-end streets; besides T'ra. 


falgar Square is a thoroughfare of the utmost im- 
portance, and it was intolerable that it should be 
rendered impassable for days together by crowds 
of men many of whom had the gaol depicted on 
So Sir Charles Warren, the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, prohibited for the 
present any meeting whatever in the Square. Just 
before this prohibition sundry Radical Clubs of 
London had determined to hold a meeting in the 
Square on Sunday 13th to protest against the im. 
ptisonment of Mr. O’Brien, and as it was to take 


their countenances. 


place subsequent to the Chief Commissioner's pro 
clamation, it, too, was of course prohibited. 


the more violent of the Radical Clubs, 


employed,” and Anarchists. The cry of free 


dom ‘of speech was raised in the 
fashion, and all the hare-brains and 


quainted. 


cessionists. 


square or die got within half a mile of it. With 


the perfect consent and sympathy of the public— 
of the law abiding, orderly, and sensible public that 
is—the police had a free hand to deal with the law 


breakers, and they taught the processionists and 
others a useful lesson, During the succeeding week, 


itwas thought well by those responsible for the peace 
jal constables, and the 
last three days of last week were spent by various 





of London to swear in speci: 


magistrates in the metropolis on this work. I 
believe about 12,000, exclusive of 2,000 
city alone, were on’ duty yesterday, This 
nothing like the number that London would pro- 
duce in areal emergency. In 1848 200,000 men 
were sworn in; but there is no alarm now in 
London. 











UNIVER 


1. the word “ Appraisers” shall be in- 


sers and assistant ap- 
raisers in the Customs shall be fixed in accordance 
with the Regulations as to the Salaries of Technical 
Imperial Ordinance 


The 
Home Secretary and Sir Chailes Waren were 
apppealed to to allow this particular meeting, 
but they would not budge ; neither would some of 
with 
which of course were joined the Socialists, “un- 


insanest 
harum- 
scarum people of London seem by common con: 
sent to have determined at all risks to hold the 
meeting. With the result you are already ac- 

‘The police made short work of the 
huge crowd. Processions from all parts of the 
metropolis, as they approached within half a mile 
of the square were remorselessly broken up, the 
flags seized, and where resistance was offered, the 
police used’ their batons on the heads of the pro- 

None of the persons who declared 
the previous night that they would assemble in the 


the 
is 


The frightful hammering the mob got 
from the police on the 13th, and the masterly way 


in which the processions were broken into frag- 
ments, restored public confidence ; moreover no one 
expected that. the mob would venture again to try 
conclusions with the police—so that there was no 
real pressing sense of impending danger, no cessa- 
tion of business such as would induce the whole 
male population to range itself on the side of order. 
‘The three days during which the swearing-in was 
taking place were, without exception, the worst I 
have ever known in London—except it be the day 
Iwrite. There was a black pall over large areas 
of London; the smoke and sewer gas could not 
only be seen, but felt and tasted. You sat in a 
railway carriage and could not see the face of the 
man opposite you ; then the slush in the roads was 
something awful. In spite of this, as I have said, 
about 12,000 men were sworn in, and were on duly 
yesterday all ever the city. There was some 
vapouring about a mob rush on Trafalgar Square; 
so it was occupied by 2,000 special constables, 
while another 1,000 were a short distance off in St. 
James’s Park ; 500 occupied Clerkenwell Green to 
prevent threatened rioting there, and all along 
Oxford Street, Strand, Fleet Street, and into the 
city (which had its own men) bodies of them were 
on duty in the little side streets, mixed up with the 
ordinary police. They were for the most part stal- 
wart young men, well armed with batons or staves, 
and would have been more dangerous to a mob 
than the regular police for the simple reason that, 
being less under control and more impetuous, they 
would hit sooner and harder and oftener. St ats 
pacem para bellum ; so there was no bellum yes- 
terday. A meeting was held in Hyde Park, at 
which a few men whose names I never heard of 
before, spoke ; at six o’clock, when I passed across 
the town from the Oxford Circus to the Temple, the 
streets had resumed their usual Sunday evening 
state. We feel pretty confident now for the 
winter, and I must tell your readers that this 
restored confidence is due not to the Govern- 
ment or the Home Secretary, but solely to Sir 
Charles Warren, whose demeanour throughout 
this affair has been that of a man _ not only 
with the law but the strength behind him, 
and the determination to use it. Mr. Matthews, 
the Home Secretary, at one period did not exhibit 
j| the vigour required to deal with the crisis; but 
1|Sir Charles Warren soon brought him round. 
The police, too, go about with a more confident 
bearing, and are more ready to do their duty in 
place of evading it. They have, in fact, recovered 
from the Cass case, and the abuse which some 
disorderly and crazy persons have been throwing 
upon them. To abuse a policeman now-a-days 
in the press, to say he is a perjurer and a ruffian, 
to say that police magistrates are unjust judges 
and tormenters, and that the whole force is brutal 
and corrupt is considered the proper thing fora 
certain school. Fortunately they are so crazy and 
scatter-brained that they influence no one; the 
names of these persons, if I gave them, would be 
recognised by your readers as those of individuals 
who are connected with all manner of harum- 
scarum agitations and “causes.” 

I wonder if any of your readers have ever heard 
or seen the famous town of Hihodok, in Japan. 
I ask for information, and call the place famous, 
because one reads about it in every chemist’s shop 
in the United Kingdom ; little bills are thrust into 
your hand as you go along the streets telling you 
about Hihodok. T do not think any words of 
mine would do justice to the description of the 
productions of this town contained in the following 


announcement, which on that account I give in 
full 











COMFORT FOR THE FEET. 


If you wish to make your day’s toil easy and comfortable, don't 
be'without the Japanese Feet Restos, as they come within the 
Cosway ano Rurren’s Jarannse 
REVERSIBLE SOCK: 
Patronised by Royalty. 
Tue Rovat Harkopesu Jaranest Socks, 
WORKS—MIWODOK, JAPAN, 
The first ever Imported into this Country direct from Japan, 
Gentlemen of Lincoln's Inn, the Inner & Middle Temple, City, 
Board of Works, Margate Infirmary, and extensively used in 
her b 's Governiient Otfices, 

The great advantages of these socks are as follows :—They 
keep away slect, snow, and rain from the feet; for those that 
have tender places on ‘the soles of the feet; are very easy in 
walking, especially for travellers who have very much walking 3 
are so very comfortable for Ladies’ wear, will not stain the 
stockings; are remarkably soft to the feet, and do not smeil 
offensive, aor break like the cork socks. ‘The real comfort of 
these socks is to keep the fect clean, warm, and comfortable 5 
they do away ‘with all lumps and’ bumps fromthe. inner 

rt of the boot, and allow you to walk perfectly flat 
the sole of the boot; will keep away all dust and dampness, 
ch is usually the cause of coughs, colds, eteg they are also 
uuse(ul for garden purposes to prevent dampness to the feet when 
gardening. The natives of Japan wear these socks in ‘their 
Straw shoes next to their naked feet, 
| They are very useful to persons who have a great deal of stand- 
ing and walking, as they do not cause the feetto swell. -Youcan 
walk all day without feeling uneasy or tired about the feet. They 
are exceedingly durable, and impervious to wet and moisture, 
and the cost of each pair to the wearer will be one penny pet 
month, of will wear out one pair of boots, and are warranted not 
to rot or goto decay. ‘The material of these socks is found inthe 
forests of fapan and no person should be without a pair, 

Brice bd. per pair, 
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The objects used by the gentlemen of Lincoln's 
Inn, &c., &c., and of Margate infirmary are 
small red soles to be put inside the shoes in wet 
weather, Seeing how widely they are advertised, 
and that they are to be got wherever a chemist’s 
shop exists, Hihodok should bea flourishing place. 
The remnant of the Japanese villagers from 
Knightsbridge has fallen upon evil days. Mr. 
Tannaker, having turned the enterprise into a 
limited liability company, and quitted it, appears 
to have fulfilled his obligations honourably towards 
those of the people who wanted to return to Japan. 
His own story is that he arranged with’a Mr. 
Samuels, who took over the village, to take over 
likewise the responsibility of sending the remain- 
ing villagers to Japan when they wanted their 
engagements terminated. There is some conflict 
on this point, Mr. Samuels denying that he 
gave any undertaking of the kind. However 
this may be, a troop of Japanese appeared 
the other day at the Westminister Police Court 
and asked the Magistrate’s advice, as they were 
unable to return home owing to the refusal of Mr. 
Samuels to send them. Mr. Tannaker was pre- 
sent and offered to supply the funds to fight the 
cases in the Country Court for the poor people; 
but no more has been heard of the matter. I re- 
member hearing at the time that many of these 
people left Japan under sundry false pretences, as 
the Government was unwilling to permit them to 
join Mr. Tannaker. The latter at any rate has 
made “a pot of money” by the business, and he 
was shrewd enough to give it up just when its po- 
pularity was waning. As I have had occasion to 
remark more than once, he is a very clever man. 
Archdeacon Wright, the well known philanthropic 
clergyman, has startled the country through The 
Times by ‘warning us that leprosy is spreading 
amongst us. This horrible disease—I shall never 
forget seeing a half caste from Rangoon in the 
last stages of leprosy in the Middlesex Hospital a 
good many years ago, with his face a pulp, and un- 
discernable as that of ahuman creature could be— 
he says, is in England now, and has a tendency to 
spread. Itis being carried all over the world by 
Chinese emigrants, and it has been brought to us 
either by them or by Europeans who have been in 
contact with them. In Paris the specialists in 
skin diseases say they have lepers under treat- 
ment, drawn from various classes—soldiers, sailors, 
merchants, sisters of charity, missionaries, &c. 
Sailors have brought it to Spain, where in some 
provinces there have been regular epidemics of it. 
n hospitals in this country there are lepers, and 
the Archdeacon himself heard of a case lately in an 
English village. This is a comforting tale for the 
‘anferuatiate Briton, as if he has not been plagued 
enough already with agricultural depression, the 
unemployed, the Plan of Campaign, and so 
forth. If Archdeacon Wright is correct, it is 
obviously proper that attention should be called, 
and called imperatively, to the matter. He has 
succeeded in doing so, and now doubtless the 
subject will be adequately discussed, and measures 
for combating the spread of this hideous disorder 
will be taken. But it is startling to be told that a 
disease which is always associated with the tropics 
and with the lowest class of the population there 
should put in its appearance in an English village. 
Miasmatic air and bad nutrition appear to be its 
causes ; but the removal of these seem to retard its 
progress rather than ensure recovery. 
Another discussion which is exciting great in- 
terest has reference to the comparative success of 
Mahommedan and Christian Missionaries in Africa 
and India. It arose out of a paper read by 
Canon Isaac Taylor before the Church Congress 
at Wolverhampion, and has since filled many 
pages of The Times, and received columns of 
comment in other journals. My own notion was 
that the rapid spread of Mahommedanism in 
Africa was generally acknowledged, for I remember 
a somewhat similar discussion in the press about 
ten years ago arising out of a series of papers on 
Mahommedanism in’ Africa which appeared in 
Fraser's Magazine, from the pen ofan African Chris- 
tian—the Liberian Minister to England I think. It 
is obvious that I cannot discuss the subject here, or 
attempt to reproduce the main points of this pro- 
longed dispute—one, too, which depends so much on 
statements of fact, but I think the acutest remark 
I have seen on it appeared in the St. Zames's 
Gazette. The writer there says that Christian 
men and women who support missions might well 
look back on the beginnings of the work and then, 
with the changed circumstances and increased 
knowledge of the time, settle their future work. 
When mission work began in this country we were 
ignorant of many of the religions we were assail- 
ing ; they were all counted pagan and heathenish—| 
whether those of the South Sea savage, the Budd- 
hist, the Mahommedan of India or the African 









































and obscurity, The popular idea of Mahomme- 
danism was a religion of blood and lust tempered 
by abstention from strong drink: an idea which 
lasted in such force down to very recent years that 
political capital of enormous volume ‘could be 
made out of it. For generations it never seems to 
have occurred to any mind that perhaps the best 
of all mission-work in| Buddhist and Mahom- 
medan countries would be to help good men of 
truly serviceable and even exalted creeds to purify 
them—to purge them of the fungoid superstitions, 
the cruelties and the licentiousness which have 
grown upon them, and so leave them to work 
amongst the peoples whom they are perfectly 
capable of chastening and ennobling. No, they 
were all ‘heathen’ together, East Indians, 
Chinese, Africans, Pacific Islanders; and the best 
of their so-called religions was a mixture of grotes- 
querie and wickedness, from which there was only 
one way of redemption. At the same time 
hundred years ago, and long after—the thought of 

other kind of mission-work had hardly entered 
into the business of the Churches: we mean that 
which in our own day is sometimes described as 
mission-work amongst ‘our own heathen.’” 

While on this topic let. me mention that the 
Municipal Council of St. Ouén, a town between 
Paris and St. Denis, has lately aroused the anger 
of the parents of children attending the town 
schools by ordering the distribution as school 
prizes of immoral books. Amongst the books 
which this foul-minded body distributed to the youth 
of both sexes in this fashion were the works 
of Louise Michel and Jules Vallés—“ Woman and 
Revolution” in which marriage is derided and 
concubinage inculcated, and one of those filthy 
productions which in this country are sold by stealth 
around Leicester Square, in which the imaginary 
amours of Pope Pius IX. are recorded. There 
were various others of a like character. ‘The Paris 
newspapers say that most of the works are quite 
unfit for publication, Not long ago the Mun 
cipal Council of Paris succeeded in getting the| 
name of God erased from all the text-books used 
in the schools under their control, and were very 
proud of the feat. It is impossible for quiet per- 
sons at a distance to understand these frantic 
vagaries of power: they remind one of the ill 
conditioned boy who exercises his power by tortur- 
ing a small animal. Meanwhile France is going 
through a crisis which will end no one knows how; 
but of this you will get all your information from 
better sources, 









































LEITER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
a 
[From our Sreciat Conresronpent.] 





San Francisco, December roth. 


Long before this letter reaches you, you will 
have heard by telegraph of the coup d'état executed 
by the President in his Message to Congress. 
Ever since 1876 the Democratic party has dodged 
the tariff issue. When Samuel J. Tilden was the 
democratic candidate, he insisted on an honest 
free trade platform: his successors deemed it 
more politic to trim. Thus Hancock declared 
that free trade and protection were local issues, 
and the platform of 1884 on which Mr. Cleveland 
was elected was rather double-faced. The Pre- 
sident now considers that political exigencies 
must yield to the paramount necessity of disposing 
of the surplus which is accumulating at the rate 
of $113,000,000 a year; and at the cost of alienat- 
ing the votes of democratic protectionists in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, he takes as radical ground 
on the tariff as the most thorough revenue relormer 
could desire. 

You will receive a copy of the message by this 
mail, and will doubtless let your readers see a por- 
tion at least of the document. It will not be long 
before the questions discussed will arise in Japan, 

It will be noticed that Mr. Cleveland does not 
discuss the principle of protection. He nowhere 
makes the obvious points that no nation can enrich 
itself by taxing the bulk of its people for the 
benefit of the remainder, and that a system which 
favours one set of industries at the cost of all 
others is unfair and undemocratic. He docs not 
even remind his readers that the instances in, 
which a man has lifted himself up by the seat of | 
his breeches are few and far between. He con-| 
tents himself with convicting the manufacturers 
of hypocrisy, when, with one breath, they claim 
to surpass the world in all branches of industry, 
while, with another, they insist that all their in: 
dustries are in the infant stage, and require, 
protection; with showing that the bulk of the, 
tax levied on consumers by the tariff goes not 

















Hottentot—and no discrimination was exercised. 
“Hindooism stood in a general way for darkness 
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into the Government treasury but into the| 
pockets of the manufacturers; with demon- 


gle 


strating that operatives in protected industries, 
for the maintenance of whose wages the tariff is 
justified, constitute a small minority of the wage 
earning class; that the agricultural class, which 
alone constitutes nearly half the entire category of 
workers, derives no benefit from the tariff, but 
bears all its burdens; that the protective duty on 
wool, for instance, is really a loss to sheep growers : 
that combinations among manufacturers have de- 
prived the public of the benefit of competition : 
and finally, that the only way to cheek the 
cumulation of money in the public treasury, 
which threatens to strangle trade, is to effect a 
large and general reduction of the sources from 
which the revenue is derived. 

‘The Message was so unexpected—it was so 
generally anticipated that Mr. Cleveland would 
straddle the issue, according to democratic prece- 
dent, that even now, though nearly a week has 
passed since the document was published, people 
have not recovered their breath, and it cannot be 
said that its full effect is visible. ‘The plumed knight, 
as Republicans love to call the tattooed statesman 
from Maine, has hastened to pick up the gauntlet 
thrown down by the President, and joins issue with 
him squarely. He believes or says he believes—a 
very different thing—that the reduction of the duty 
on blankets and steel tools would involve the dis- 
missal of millions of work men from their employ- 
ment, and he appeals to the meanest instincts of 
the ignorant to resist revenue reform. As for the 
surplus, he would take the duty off tobacco, which 
would reduce the revenue by $25,000,000. ‘It will 
be curious to note the effect of this pronunc 
miento. On one side, newspapers say that it 
makes Blaine the invitable standard-bearer of the 
Republicans next year, on a protectionist platform: 
on another, itis said that it renders him impos- 
sible hereafter. ‘The most powerful republican 
newspaper of the North West, the Chicago T'vsbune, 
which did yeoman work for Blaine in 1884, 
declares emphatically that it will not support him 
in 1888 on the platform on which he stands; and 
the New York Su, which in 1884, helped Blaine 
by pretending to support Butler, declares that heis 
now out of the question. A large regiment of the 
Republican party, led by such men as Stanford of 
California and Evarts of New Vork, are free traders 
in their hearts, and have only upheld protection 
in obedience to party discipline. They do not 
relish being obliged to face the music now. 




















Itis, after all, a test of the intelligence of the 
American people. How many of the twelve mil- 
lion voters who will cast their ballots next year 
understand that Government interference with 
trade is always pernicious, and that laws to make 
one industry prosperous by levying tribute on all 
other industries for its benefit must prove injurious 
to all round? It is a neat conundrum. Mr. 
Blaine, who felt the public pulse pretty thorouglily 
in 1884, declares that ignorance predominates; 
and that a majority of the voting population can 
be deceived by specious fallacies. Perhaps he 
knows. A man who, with the Mulligan. letters 
and the Lite Thorp bonds, came within 1,200 
votes of being elected President, cannot entertain 
an exalted opinion of public intelligence. On the 
other hand, it is noticeable that Mr. Blaine’s ap- 
peal to selfishness and ignorance has fallen pretty 
flat. The NV. ¥. World claims to have interviewed 
two-thirds of the members of the House, and to 
have found an unusually large proportion of Re- 
publicans ready to support the President. 


There is no change in the organization of Con- 
gress. Ingalls will preside over the Senate, and 
Carlisle has been re-elected Speaker of the House. 
Some curiosity is felt to ascertain whether he will 
retain Randall at the head of the Appropriation 
Committee. Mr. Lamar has gone tothe Supreme 
Bench ; his place in the interior department is 
filled by Colonel Vilas, late Post Master General, 
and the latter is succeeded by Don. M. Dickinson 
of Michigan. 














“There is not a word in the Message about the 
Fisheries, which will be disappointing to Cana- 
dians, who thought they were going to cut a large 
figure in the document. Indeed, it is hardly 





| known whether the Commission is in session or 


not. People felt a little indignant that so much 
of their thoughts were taken up by a twopenny 
dispute between a handful of Gloucester fisher- 
men, and a few narrow-minded colonists scattered 
on a desert shore. 

Your readers may be more interested in a 
despatch from Hon. Richard B. Hubbard, U.S. 
Minister to Japan, to the State Department, bear- 
ing date June 2nd, 1887, and published in the 
September issue of the Consular reports, After 
summarizing the trade of Japan, and especially 
that portion thereof which is carried on with the 
United States, Mr. Hubbard inquires why it is 
American goods do not find a larger sale in 
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Japan. He offers some explanations of the ano- 
maly, and goes on to say :— 

«We have read much and heard much about 
favorites at Court at this capital (Tokio) so far as 
awarding of Government contracts for public 
works is concerned. Such intimations have boldly 
entered into the contentions of English merchants 
with their Government, and are alluded to in offi- 
cial papers of the British diplomatic authorities in 
Japan. No such charges have been made by the 
United States diplomatic representatives at t 
Court, and yet, while I have asked earnestly for my 
countrymen the sheer privilege in common justice 
and equity to openly compete for such Government 
contracts (such as railways and other public works 
upon which Japan is now entering largely), and 
while I have been told that an equal showing 
would be given to Americans, it has not been done, 
and the largest and most profitable contracts of 
the Government proper have been awarded to 
German, English, and French people. This, in the 
face of the fact that I had, for our American iron- 
men and railway constructors and civil engineers, 
assured this Government that they could and would 
not only duplicate all such contracts, but at a 
considerable per centum less than others had bid 
for them. 

* 





+ 8 8 * * * 

Other things being equal, on the score of 
equal inducements as to prices and qualities, we 
may unfortunately have cause hereafter to com- 
plain that reciprocity in trade, even when the 
conditions are the same, is ignored, while giving 
fresh assurances, on paper, of our long continued 
and cordial friendly relations.” 

The publication of this despatch has created sur- 
prise and unpleasantness. It had not been believed, 
in view of the support which the United States 
had always given to Japan’s claim to absolute au- 
tonomy, in opposition to the views of other foreign 
powers, that American citizens were placed by 
the Japanese Government in a less advantageous 
position than was occupied by Europeans. 

‘The anti-foreign cry is likely to occupy some 
time in Congress at this session. Senator Palmer 
of Michigan has a bill which requires all intending 
immigrants to procure from the American Consul 
at the port of their departure a certificate specify- 
ing that they are desirable people to have among 
us, and that that they are neither paupers, nor 
nihilists, nor socialists, nor opponents of a republi- 
can form of Government. And Senator Stanford 
of California has a bill extending the period re- 
quired for prior residence from five to. twenty- 
one years, It is not likely that either measure 
will become a law. To carry out rigidly the pro- 
visions of Palmer’s bill would be to stop German 
and British emigration to the United States; to 
carry out Stanford’s bill would be to isolate 
foreigners, and create in our midst a body 
of foreigners indifferent if not hostile to our 
institutions. Both bills are appeals to dema- 
goguism. Many lawgivers have tried to. pre- 
vent the migration of people from countries where 
they stood’ 200 to the square mile to countries 
where they stood only 30 to the square mile; 
various empirical devices have been adopted to 
accomplish the result, our Chinese Restriction Act 
being one of the latest, as it is perhaps the crudest; 
but none of them have ever succeeded, perhaps for 
the same reason why no one has ever been able to 
prevent water running down hill. ; 

There is a fair prospect of something being 
done with the telegraph question. The pressure 
for a Government telegraph is very strong, and no 
one can oppose it without exposing himself to the 
suspicion of being in the pay of the Western 
Union. Thechances are that the contest will even- 
tually merge itself into the general conflict against 
monopolies. Theprotected manufacturers who want 
to resist revenue reform; the combined industries 
which are up in arms against legislation, against 
trusts; the railroad companies which rebel against 
regulation; the steamship companies which want 
subsidies; the land grantees that object to let go 
of the public domain ; and the telegraph companies 
which desire to continue to make dividends on 
watered stock out of exorbitant toll all these are 
likely to combine in the coming Presidential 
contest and if money can effect results, they may 
elect their man, James G. Blaine would naturally 
be their choice. itis, as I said before, a question 
of the extent to which sound political doctrine has 
permeated the American people. A 

There died yesterday, at Whatcomb, Washing- 
ton Territory, a man who in his day filled a _con- 
siderable space in the public eye. This was Isaac 
S. Kalloch, He was a Maine man, and some 
thirty years ago figured as a preacher and 
lecturer in Boston. He became involved in 
a woman scrape, and the scandal was so hot 
that he had to leave New England. He floated 
round for some time in New York and else- 
where; then the freesoil excitement breaking 
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out in Kansas, he repaired to that territory, in 
which he saw an opening for his peculiar abil 
He flung himself into the fight against slavery 
with ardour. Simultaneously, he opened a Church, 
took a contract to build a railroad, and started a 
stock farm, All failed him at last, and some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, he turned up in this 
State. How he came to be the leader of the sand 
lot party no one knows. But to that dignity he 
rose, and presently he fell out with Charles De 
Voung of the Chronicle, who had proposed to 
utilize that movement for his own benefit, The 
fight was bitter, and each bespattered the other 
with filth, Goaded by a speech of Kalloch’s, 
Charles De Young drove to his house in a coupe, 
sent word in that a lady was outside waiting to 
see him, and when Kalloch appeared, shot him 
through the closed curtain of the vehicle. Kalloch 
didn’t die of his wound ; but his son went for De 
Young, and shot him so thoroughly that he lay 
dead, and dead indeed when he was done with 
him. Young Kalloch was tried for the murder, 
and acquitted. ‘The father was elected Mayor of 
the city, and for a time was quite popular. But 
he gradually fell into obscurity, and at the time of 
his death was managing a small railroad in 
Washington Territory. 











THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 
oe 

‘The more important part of President Cleve- 

land’s Message, referred to by our San Francisco 
Correspondent, runs as follows :— 
Our scheme of taxation, by means of which a 
edless surplus is taken from the people and put 
into the public Treasury, consists of a tariff, or 
duty levied upon importations from abroad, and 
internal revenue taxes levied upon the consump- 
tion of tobacco and spirituous liquors. It must 
be conceded that none of these taxes relating to 
things subjected to internal revenue taxation are, 
strictly speaking, necessary, and there seems to 
be no just cause of complaint of the consumers 
of the articles, and there seems nothing so well 
able to bear the burden without hardship to any 
portion of the people. But our present tariff laws, 
the various inequitable and illegal sources of un- 
necessary taxation, ought to be at once revised 
and amended. These laws, as is their primary 
and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of 
all articles imported and subjected to duty by 
precisely the sum paid for such duties. Thus 
the amount of the duty measures the tax paid 
by those who purchase for use those imported 
articles. Many of these things, however, are 
raised or manufactured in our own country. 

The duties now placed upon foreign goods and 
products are called protection to these home manu- 
factures, because they render it possible for those 
of our people who are manufacturers to make these 
taxed articles and sell them fora price equal to 
that demanded for the imported goods that have 
paid customs duty, So it happens that while com- 
paratively a few use the imported articles, millions 
of our people, who never use and never saw any 
of the foreign products, purchase and use things of 
the same kind made in this country, and pay, 
therefore, nearly or quite the same enhanced price 
which the duty adds to the imported articles. Those 
who buy imports pay the duty charged thereon to 
the public Treasury, but the great majority of our 
citizens who buy domestic articles of the same class 
pay a sum, at least approximately equal to this 
duty, to the home manufacturers. This reference 
to the operation of our tariff laws is not made by 
way of instruction, but in order that we may be 
constantly reminded of the manner in which they 
impose a burden upon those who consume 
domestic products as well as those who con- 
sume imported articles, and thus create a tax upon 
all our people. It is not proposed to entirely 
relieve the country of this taxation. It must be 
extensively continued as the source of the Govern- 
ment’s income ; and in a readjustment of our tariff 
the interests of American labor engaged in manu- 
facture should be carefully considered as well as 
the preservation of our manufactures. It may be 
called protection, or any other name, but relief 
from the hardships and dangers of our present 
tariff laws should be devised with especial precau- 
tion against imperilling the existence of our manu- 
facturing interests. But this existence should not 
mean acondition which, without regard tothe public 
welfare or national exigencies, must always insure 
the realization of immense profits instead of mode- 
rately profitable returns. 

As the volume and diversity of our national ac- 
tivities increase, new recruits are added to those 
who desire a continuation of the advantages which 
they conceive the present system of tariff taxation 
directly affords them. So stubbornly have all 
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efforts to reform the present condition been resisted 
by those of our fellow-citizens thus engaged that 
they can hardly complain of the suspicion enter- 
tained to a certain extent that there exists an 
organized combination all along the line to their 
advantage. We are in the midst of centennial 
celebrations, and with becoming pride we rejoice 
in American skill and ingenuity, in| American 
energy and enterprise and the wonderful natural 
advantages and resources developed by a century of 
national growth; yet when an attempt is made to 
justify a scheme which permits a tax to be laid 
upon every consumer in the land for the benefit of 
our manuiacturers, quite beyond a reasonable de- 
mand for Governmental regard, it suits the purposes 
of manufacturers to insist that infant industries are 
still needing the highest and greatest degree of 
favor and care that can be wrung from Federal 
legislation. 

It is also said that the increase in the price of 
domestic manufactures resulting from the present 
tariff is necessary in order that higher wages may 
be paid to our working men employed in’ manu- 
factories than are paid for what is called pauper 
labor. Inall we acknowiedge the force of an argu- 
ment which involves the welfare and liberal com- 
pensation of our laboring people. Labor being 
honorable in the eyes of every American citizen 
and lying at the foundation of our development, it 
is entitled, without affectation or hypocrisy, to our 
utmost regard. The standard of our laborers’ life 
should not be marred by that of another country 
less favored, and they are entitled to their full share 
of our advantages. “By the last census it is made 
to appear that of the 17,392,099 of our population 
engaged in all kinds of industries, 7,570,493 are 
employed in agriculture, 4,074,238 in professional 
and personal service, 2,499,876 of whom are 
domestic servants and laborers, while 1,810,256 are 
employed in trade and transportation, and 3,337,112 
are classed as employed at manufacturing and 
mining. For present purposes, however, the 
last number given should be considerably re- 
duced. Without attempting to enumerate all, it 
will be conceded that there should be deducted from 
those whom it includes 375,144 carpenters and 
joiners, 285,170 milliners, dress-makers and seam- 
stresses, 172,126 blacksmiths, 133,756 tailors and 
tailoresses, 107,000 masons, 76,241 butchers, 41,309 
bakers, 23,183 plasterers and 4,801 manufacturing 
agricultural implements, leaving 2,832,898 persons 
employed in manufacturing industries who are 
claimed to be benefited by a high tariff. 

To these the appeal is made to save their em- 
ployment and maintain their wages by resisting a 
change. ‘There should be no disposition to answer 
such suggestions by the allegations that they are 
in a minority among those who labor and, therefore, 
should forego an advantage in the interests of low 
prices for the majority. Their compensation, as 
i may be affected by the operations of taviff 








laws should at all times be scrupulously kept in 
view; and yet, with slight reflection, they will not 
overlook the fact that they are consumers with the 
rest; that they, too, have their own wants and 
those of their families to supply from their earnings, 
and that the prices of the necessaries of life, as well 
as the amount of those wants, will regulate the 
measure of their welfare and comfort, but the re- 
duction of taxation demanded should be so mea- 
sured as not to necessitate or justify either the loss 
of employment by the working man or the lessening 
of his wages; and the profits still remaining to 
the manufacturer, after a necessary readjustment, 
should furnish no excuse for the sacrifice of the 
interests of his employés in either their opportunity 
to work or the diminution of their compensation. 
Nor can the worker in manufactures understand 
that while a high tariff is claimed to be necessary 
to allow payment of remuneration, it certainly 
results in a very large increase in the price of 
nearly all sorts of manufactures which, in almost 
countless forms, he needs for the use of himself 
and his family. He receives at the desk of his 
employer his wages, and perhaps before he reaches 
his home is obliged, in a purchase for family use 
of an article which embraces his own labor, to 
return in the payment of the increasing price 
which the tariff permits the hard-earned compensa- 
tion of many days. 

The farmer and agriculturist_ who manufac- 
tures nothing, but who pay the increased price 
which the tariff imposes upon every agricultural 
implement and upon all he wears and upon all he 
uses and owns, except the increase of his flocks 
and herds and such things as his husbandry pro- 
duces from the soil, is invited to aid in maintaining: 
the present situation, and he is told that a high 
duty on imported wool is necessary for the benelit 
of those who have sheep to shear, in order that the 
price of their wool may be increased. They, of 
course, are not reminded that the farmer who has 
no sheep is by this scheme obliged, in his purchase 
of clothing and woollen goods, to pay a tribute to 
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his fellow-farmers as well as to the manufacturer 
and merchant; nor is any mention made of the 
fact that the sheep-owners themselves and their 
households must wear clothing and use other 
articles manufactured from the wool they sell 
at tariff prices, and thus as consumers must 
return their share of this increased price to the 
tradesman. I think it may be fairly assumed 
that a large proportion of the sheep owned by the 
farmers throughout the country is found in small 
flocks numbering from twenty-five to fifty. The 
duty on the grade of imported woul which these 
sheep yield is 10 cents each pound of the value of 
30 cents or less, and 12 cents if the value be more 
than 30 cents. If the liberal estimate of six pounds 
be allowed for each fleece the duty thereon would 
be 60 or 72 cents, and this may be taken as the 
utmost enhancement of its prices to the farmer by 
reason of this duty. Eighteen dollars would thus 
represent the increased price of the wool from 
twenty-five sheep and $36 that from the wool of 
fiity sheep, and at present values this addition 
would amount to about one-third its price. If on 
ilssales the farmer receives this or a less tariff- 
profit the wool leaves his hands charged with pre- 
cisely that sum which in all its changes will adhere 
to it until it reaches the consumer. 

When manufactured into cloth and other goods 
and material for use, the cost of wool is not only 
increased to the extent of the farmer's tariff-profit, 
but a further sum has been added for the benefit 
of the manufacturer under the operation of other 
tarifflaws. In the meantime the day arrives when 
the farmer finds it necessary to purchase woollen 
goods and material to clothe himself and family for 
the winter. When he faces the tradesman for that 
purpose he discovers that he is obliged not only to 
return, in the way of increased prices, his tariff- 
profit on the wool he sold, and which then, perhaps, 
lies before him in manufactured form, but that he 
must add a considerable sum thereto to meet a 
further increase in cost caused by a tariff duty on 
the manufacture. Thus in the end, he is aroused 
to the fact that he has paid upon a moderate pur- 
chase, as a result of the tariff scheme, which, when 
he sold his wool seemed so profitable an increase 
in price, more than sufficient to sweep away all the 
tariff-profit he received upon the wool he produced 
and sold. 

When the number of farmers engaged in wool 
raising is compared with all the farmers in the 
country, and the small proportion they bear to 
our population is considered; when it is made 
apparent that in the case of a large part of those 
who own sheep the benefit of the present tariff 
on wool is illusory, and above all, when it must 
be conceded that the increase of the cost of living 
caused by sucha tariff becomes a burden upon 
those with moderate means, and the poor, the 
employed and unemployed, the sick and well, and 
the young and old, and that it constitutes a tax 
which, with relentless grasp, is fastened upon the 
clothing of every man, woman, and child in the 
land, reasons are suggested why the removal or 
reduction of this duty should be included in a re- 
vision of our tariff laws. In speaking of the 
increased cost to the consumer of our home 
manufactures resulting from a duty laid upon 
imported articles of the same description, the 
fact is not overlooked that competition among 
our domestic producers sometimes has the effect 
of keeping the price of our products below the 
highest limit allowed by such duty. But it 
is notorious that this competition is oo often 
strangled by combinations quite prevalent at 
this time, and frequently called “trusts,” whic 
have for their object the regulation of the supply 
and price of commodities made and sold by mem- 
bers of the combination. The people can hardly 
hope for any consideration in the operation of these 
selfish schemes. If, however, in the absence of 
such combination, a healthy and free competition 
reduces the price of any particular dutiable article 
of home production below the limit which it might 
otherwise reach under our tariff laws, and if, with 
such reduced price, its manufacture continues to 
thrive, it is entirely evident that one thing has 
been discovered which should be carefully scru- 
tinized in an effort to reduce taxation. 

‘The necessity of combination to maintain the 
price of any commodity furnishes proof that 
some one is willing to accept lower prices for such 
commodity, and that such prices are remunerative, 
and lower prices produced by competition prove 
the same thing. ‘Thus, where either of these con- 
ditions exists, a case would seem to be presented 
for an easy reduction of taxation. The con- 
siderations which have been presented, touching 
our tariff laws, are intended only to enforce 

















charge a double duty to our people by granting 
to them a measure of relief from tariff taxation in 
quarters where it is most needed and from sources 
where it can be most fairly and justly accorded. 
Nor can the presentation made of such considera- 
tions be with any degree of fairness, regarded as 
evidence of unfriendliness toward our manufactur- 
ing interests, or of any lack of appreciation of their 
value and importance. ‘These interests constitule 
a leading and most substantial element of our 
national greatness and furnish proof of our country’s 
progress. But, if in the emergency that presses 
upon us, our manufacturers are asked to surrender 
something for the public good and to avert disaster, 
their patriotism, as well as a grateful recognition 
of advantages already afforded, should lead them to 
co-operation. No demand is made that they shall 
forego all the benefits of Governmental regard, but 
they should not want to be admonished of their duty 
as well as their enlightened self-interest and safety, 
when they are reminded of the fact that financial 
panic and collapse, to which the present condition 
tends, afford no greater shelter or protection to 
our manufacturers than to other important enter- 
prises. Opportunity for safe, careful, and deliberate 
reform is now offered, and none of us should be 
unmindful of a time when an abused and irritated 
people, heedless of those who have resisted timely 
and reasonable relief, may insist upon a radical 
and sweeping rectification of their wrongs. 

‘The difficulty attending a wise and fair revision 

of our tariff law is not underestimated. It will 
require on the part of Congress great labor and 
care, especially a broad and national contempla- 
tion of the subject, and a patriotic disregard of 
such local and selfish claims as are unreasonable 
and reckless of the welfare of the entire country. 
Under our preseut laws more than four thousand 
articles are subject to duty. Many of these do 
not in any way compete with our own manufac- 
tures, and many are hardly worth attention as 
subjects of revenue, A considerable reduction 
can be made in the aggregate by adding them to 
the free list. The taxation of luxuries presents 
no features of hardship, but the necessaries of 
life, used and consumed by all the people, the 
duty upon which adds to the cost of living in every 
home, should be greatly cheapened, The radical 
reduction of the duties imposed upon raw material 
used in manufactures, or ils free importation, is, 
of course, an important factor in any effort to 
teduce the price of these necessaries. It would 
not only relieve them from the increased cost 
caused by the tariff on such material, but, the 
manufactured product being cheapened, that part 
of the tariff now laid upon such product, as a 
compensation to our manufacturers for the present 
price of raw material, could be accordingly modi- 
fied. Such reductions, or free importation, would 
besides, to largely reduce the revenue. 
Ivis not apparent how such a change can have 
any injurious effect upon our manufacturers. On 
the contrary, it would appear to give them a better 
chance in foreign markets with the manufacturers 
of other countries, who cheapen their wares by free 
material. Thus our people might have the oppor- 
tunity of extending their sales beyond the limits 
of home consumption, saving them from the de- 
pression, interruption in business, and loss caused 
by a glutted domestic market, and affording their 
employes more certain and steady labour, with its 
resulting quiet andcontentment. The question thus 
imperatively presented for solution should be ap- 
proached in a spirit higher than partisanship, and 
considered in the light of that regard for patriotic 
duty which should characterize the action of those in- 
trusted with the weal of a confiding people. But the 
obligation to declared party policy and principle is 
not wanting to urge prompt and effective action, 
Both of the great political parties now represented 
in the Government have, by repeated and authori- 
tative declarations, condemned the condition of 
our laws which permit the collection from the 
people of unnecessary revenue, and have, in the 
most solemn manner, promised us correction ; and 
neither as citizens nor partisans are our country- 
men in a mood to condone the deliberate violation 
of these pledges. 

Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not 
be improved by dwelling upon the theories of pro- 
tection and free trade. _T' savors too much 
of bandying epithets. It is a condition which 
confronts us, not a theory, Relief from this con- 
dition may involve a slight reduction of the ad- 
vantages which we award our home productions, 
but the entire withdrawal of such advantages 
should not be contemplated. ‘The question of 
free trade is absolutely irrelevant, and the per- 
sistent claim made in certain quarters, that all 





























an earnest recommendation that the surplus|efforts to relieve the people from unjust and un- 
revenues of the Government be prevented by| necessary taxation are schemes of so-called free 


the reduction of our customs duti nd, at 
the same time, to emphasize a suggestion 





that in accomplishing this purpose we may dis-| 
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traders, 1s mischievous and far removed from any 
consideration of the public good. ‘The simple and 
plain duty which we owe the people is to reduce 








taxation to the necessary expenses of an economi- 
cal operation of the Government, and to restore 
to the business of the country the money which 
we hold in the Treasury through the perversion 
of governmental powers, These things can and 
should be done with safety to all our industries, 
without danger to the opportunity for remunerative 
labour which our workmen need, and with benefit 
to them and all our people by cheapening their 
means of living. 





LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
Ngee 
[Reuter “Srecian” ro “ Jaray Mart.”} 





London, January 1st. 
ABYSSINIA, 
A further reinforcement of 6,000 men is 
starting to join the troops at Massowah. 


FIGHTING IN THE SOUDAN. 
Fighting between the friendlies and the rebels 
has been continued close to Suakim, but the 
cannonade of the gunboats on the Nile checks 
the operations of the latter. 
RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

Russian troops of all arms, to the number of 
50,000, have been massed at Bender. 

London, January 3rd. 
RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

The political situation has improved. M. 
Lobanoff has given assurances to Count Kalnoky 
of the peaceful intentions of Russia. 

THE POPE'S JUBILEE. 

The Pope officiated at St. Peter's in the pre- 
sence of 30,000 persons who attended the 
Jubilee Service. 

SIR CHARLES WARREN. 

Sir Charles Warren has been made a Com- 

mander of the Order of the Bath. 


London, January 4th. 
ACCIDENT TO AN IRONCLAD. 

Her Majesty's ship Hercules, 14 guns, iron- 
clad, one of the Channel Squadron, has arrived 
at Ferrol, after striking upon a reef, and is gra- 
dually sinking in the harbour of that port. 

THE LAND LEAGUE. 

The Land League has been suppressed in 
Dublin and Meath, inclusive of the Central 
Executive League. 





(Frou THe Sicarowe Paver 
London, December gth. 
GREAT MEETING OF LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 
There has been a great meeting and banquet 
of the Liberal Unionists at Bakewell, Derby- 
shire, at which a number of prominent men 
were present. Lord Hartington admitted that 
the activity of a section of the Tory party in 
favour of Fair Trade might imperial colition, but 
said that the Unionist Leaders would not sup- 
port this being made ground for agitation, for 
anyhow Protection was revocable, Home Rule 
never. 
London, December 11th. 
THE POPE'S JUBILEE, . 
The Duke of Norfolk and two attachés start 
on Monday on a special mission from Queen 
Victoria to felicitate His Holiness on the occa- 
sion of his Jubilee. 
Berlin, December 12th. 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S HEALTH. 
Prince Bismarck has been taken suddenly ill, 
but has recovered. The doctors order the ut- 
most possible rest. 
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RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 
The semi-official Russian papers ridicule the 
scare in Austria regarding the massing of 
Russian cavalry. 
London, 14th December. 
THE FISHERIES COMMISSION. 

Sir Charles Tupper, speaking at Chicago, 
declared his belief that the Commission would 
effect a settlement satisfactory to all parties. 

London, December 15th. 
THR SUGAR DUTIES CONFERENCE. 

The Sugar Duties Conference advocates re- 
prisals against recusant States, but the English 
Government declines to impose counter duties. 

London, December 16th. 
RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

The Znvalide Russe justifies the massing of 
Russian troops on the frontier of Galicia by 
stating that joint measures have long been pre- 
paring by Germany and Austria with the evident 
object of facilitating an invasion of Russia. 

Berlin, December 17th. 
RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

The article in the Zvvalide Russe has hada 
decidedly disquieting effect in Germany and 
Austria. 

The Yournal de St. Petersburg, whilst en- 
dorsing the Invalide Russe, believes that the 
peace will not be broken. 

HEALTH OF THE CROWN PRINCE. 

In a recent bulletin on the Crown Prince's 
malady, Sir Morell Mackenzie pronounces the 
larynx better, the voice stronger, and the old 
swelling diminished; the new swelling to be 
higher in the throat and not malignant. No 
operation is intended at present. 

London, December 19th. 
THE POPE AND THE QUEEN 

His Holiness the Pope, in receiving the Duke 
of Norfolk, expressed the most cordial senti- 
ments towards England and Queen Victoria. 
‘THE HEALTH OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie maintains that the exist- 
ence of cancer in the Prince's throat is doubt- 
ful, and is certainly unproved. 

London, December 2oth. 
THE SUGAR CONFERENCE. 

The Delegates at the Sugar Duties Con- 
ference have signed the Protocol, the majority 
making reservations. 

In his speech at Derby, Lord Salisbury con- 
demned Protection, which, he said, in England 
would lead to nothing short of Civil War. 









THE DYNAMITERS. : 
The two men Callan and Harkins have been 
committed for trial. 
Suez, December zoth. 
AFFAIRS IN THE SOUDAN. 
Osman Digma has assembled a large force 
at Handoub. 


(Prom Toxautw Pavers.) 
Paris, December 16th. 
THE WILSON AFFAIR. 

A nolle prosegui has been issued in the 
Wilson affair. 

The Ministry, in an official declaration to 
Parliament, announces that it will give imme- 
diate consideration to Bills relative to the affair. 

Paris, December 18th. 
THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 

The Chambers have passed three provisional 

votes demanded by the Government. 
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The session of Parliament has closed. 

The office of Under-Secretary to the Minister 
of Marine and Colonies has not been filled. 

Paris, December 19th. 
M, JEAN DUPUIS. 

M. Jean Dupuis left Marseilles yesterday for 

Saigon. : 
M, FERRY'S WOULD-BE ASSASSIN. 

Aubertin, who shot at M. Ferry, has been 
found on medical examination to be of weak 
intellect. 











NOTES FROM FAPANESE PAPERS. 

ae : 

The late Chinese Minister paid a visit, the 
morning of the sth instant, to the Palace, and was 
received by H.I.M. the Emperor in’ farewell 
audience, His Excellency left the capital the 
same evening for Yokohama, whence he will start 
for home in the next steamer, ‘The new Minister 
entered upon his duties the sth instant. 


It has been intimated to the authorities that the 
first meeting of the Nara Local Assembly will be 
held at the Todaiji temple, the gth instant. 





The application of the Sanyo Railway Company 
for permission to begin the construction of the 
line has been granted by the authorities. Mr. 
Nakakamigawa, President of the Company, who 
has been staying for some time in the capital in 
connection with the application, left for Kobe the 
5th instant with the intention of beginning the 
work immediately on his arrival—Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun. 








* 
ae 


From 1884 to the end of the first half of last 
year the quantity and value of woven goods pro- 
duced by the Kiryu Bussan Kaisha, were as 
follows :— 





Nosteeror —Vatte  Averaor Price 
Tax. Yes. 
1884 655,853 weve 154579140 
1885. 2) 605,738 130434076 
: sess BOLj5O% aves 1,914,400. 2.35, 
thalf of 1887 460,477 1,219,049... 2.05 





The quantities and values of goods exported and 
used in Japan were as follows :— 








Exports. 

Tax, Yax. 
1884 190,309 + 1945240 
1885 231,572 197,822 
1886 : 730435 + 797,647 
First half of 1887... 51,330 .. + 508,810 

Home Consumption. 

Tas. 
1884 + 465,544 
1885 374,100 845,254 
1886 sess 728,126. 1,200,754 
First half of 1887... 409,111 710,239 





Mr. Sawa Kiroku, a member of the Standing 
Committee of the Japan Woven Goods Company, 
will leave for Germany along with Mr. Yamaoka, 
one of the Committee, in the course of next month, 
in order to purchase a set of machinery.—Shogio 
Dempo. 

* 


* 

The German Minister, who is about to leave for 
home, dined with Count Ito the evening of the 
5th instant. 

M. Bertin, adviser of the Naval Department, 
returned to Tokyo the 4th instant from an_ official 
visit to the Admiralty Offices at Saseho and Guko, 

‘The dividends which will be declared by the 
various Banks in the capital for the latter half of 
last year, will be some two or three per cent. less 
than in the first half, 

From the beginning of the season to the 31st 
December last, 20,265,000 Ibs. of tea arrived at 
Yokohama and 19,792,000 Ibs. were sold to foreign 
firms, showing an increase of 1,700,000 Ibs. and a 
decrease of 995,100 Ibs. respectively, as com- 
pared with 1886. Direct shipments amounted to 
380,000 Ibs. 











The Japanese Honorary Consul in Brussels will 
leave for Japan about the end of next month. 


The ceremony of opening the new buildings 
for the Yokohama Law School at Hagoromocho 
will take place the gth instant. 


Mr. Kuki, Japanese Minister to the United 
States left Tokyo the evening of the 3oth ultimo 
for Atami. 


Mr. Narahara, President of the Japan Railway 
Company, gave a New Vear eniertainment the 
sth instant at the Koyo-Kan to a member of share- 





holders of the Company.—AMainicht Shimbun. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
ng 
THe NEXT 
From Europe, 


Hongkng. per N.D. Lloyds. 
per P, M. Co. 


& bper N.Y. K. 


MALL IS DUE 


Sunday, Jan. 8th.* 
Monday, Jan. oth.t 


Friday, Jan. 13th. 






Nagasald 

Kobe ...... 
From Hongkcng. per P. & 0. C 
From America... per P. M. Co. 





Saturday, Jan. 14th-t 
Thursday, Jan. 19th.§ 
Sunday, Jan. 22nd.|| 


Fo a, &e. per C.P. M. Co. 












}) left Hongkong on Jax 
+ San Pablo left San Francisco on December aist. 
ft Hongkong on January 6th. § City of Sydney left 
sco on December 31st. |) Batavia left Vancouver, 
inuary and, 








THE NEXT MAIL. 


For America...... per P. M. Co. 
For Shanghai 


LEAVES: 


Sunday, Jan. Sth. 


Kobe, ana perN.Y.K, Tuesday, Jan, roth, 
Nagasaki ... 

For Europe, ¥ 
Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Jan. 11th, 


For Canada, . M. Co. 





per C. Friday, Feb roth. 











LIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ia 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 7, 8.15, 9.05," 


10.0, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.10, 2.30, 4," 5.15, 6.30, 
8, 9.30, and 11f p.m. 


Trains Leave Téxyb (Shimbashi) at 7, 8.15, 9.30,* 
10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1, 2.90, 4," 5.15, 6.30, 8.10, 
9.30, and 11+ p.m. 

“aRES—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 














ed (*) run throvgh without stopping at Tsurumi, 
j,and Omori Stations, Thote marked (Ware the same 
With the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 
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TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

TRAINS Leave YOKOHAMA at 8 and 11.30 a.m., 
and 3.30 and 6.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7.15 and 11.20 
a.m, and 3.20 and 6.05 p.m. 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class se 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 





SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

‘Trains Leave Snimmasnt at 8.55 am., and 11.25 
a.m., and 3.10, and 6.10 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 4; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 9.05 a.m, and 11.34 
a.m.,and 3.19 and 6.19 p.m.; and AKABANE at 10.05 
am., and 12.45, 4.25, and 7.28 p.m. 


Fares—First.class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third.class, sen 13. 








TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave ToxvO (Ueno) at 6.35 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m.; and Magpasitt at 6.35 a.m. 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m, 
Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yer 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 





TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.55 and 10 a.m., and 
12.50 and 3.50 p.m. ; and YOKOKAWaA at 8.25 and 11.25 
a.m,, and 2.25 and 5.20 p.m. 


Fares—First.class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, : 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY, 

Trains teave Usno (down) at 7 am, and 12.15 
and 4 p.m.; Ursuxomtya (down) at 10.20 a.m. and 
3.36 p.m.; Koriyama (down) at 2.17 and 7.47 p.m.; 
Fowusiima (down) at 9.25 a.m, and 4.25 p.m.; SEN. 
pat (down) 12.30 p.m. 

TRAINS Leave SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.55 a.m. and 
1.45 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7.30 a.m, and 2.20 p.m.; 
Fukuswiata (up) at 6.25 and 10.35 a.m.; KORIYAMA 
(up) at 8.33 a.m. and 12.39 p.m,; Ursunomrya (up) at 
6.25 a.m. and 12.33 and 4.35 pm. 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second.class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, xen 4.30, yen 2. 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, ye 4.50, yen 2.25, 











YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


STeAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
and 10.40, a.m., and 1.30 and 4.00 p.m.; and Leave 
Yoxosuka at 7.00 and 11,00 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
ge: 
ARRIVALS. 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, goth 
December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, Creery, 31st Decem- 
ber,—Hongkong 23rd December, vid Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & 0. S.N. Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 4,900, H. C. 

earborn, 2nd January,—San Francisco 1oth 
December, Mails and’ General—P. M. SS. 
Co. 

Teresa, British steamer, 753, Graig, ard January, 
—Tientsin 25th December, Ballast—\W. M. 
Strachan & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
‘mond, 3rd January,—Kobe and january, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
3rd January,—Handa and January, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
3rd January,—Yokkaichi and January, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, G.'A. Lee, 4th 
January,—Kobe 
neral.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Sindh, French steamer, 2,106, Macé, 4th January, 
“Hongkong 26th’ December and Kobe 3rd 
January, General.—Messageries Maritimes 









0. 

City of New York, American steamer, 1,964, R. 
R. Searle, 4th’ January,—Hongkong 29th De- 
cember, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
4th January,—Shimonoseki 2nd January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 4th 
January,—Yokkaichi 2nd January, General. 
—Handasha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Wilson 
Walker, gih January,—Yokkaichi 3rd Ja- 
nuary, General:—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Swain, gth 
January,—Kobe 3rd January, General — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tetartos, German steamer, 1,578, Petersen, gth 
January,—Nagasaki 1st’ January, Coal— 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 

Batjan, Dutch steamer, 87, T. Kovy, 5th January, 
—Kobe 3rd January, Ballast.—J. Ph. Von 
Hemert. 





Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, sth| S 


January,—Yokkaichi 4th January, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
sth January,—Hakodate 2nd January, Ge 
heral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
5th January,—Handa 4th January, General. 
= Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Burdis, 
6th January,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
Genieral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





DEPARTURES. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Hamlin, 31st De- 
cember,—Kobe, Generai.—Reynell & Co. 

Djemnah, French steamer, 2,200, Vaquier, ist 
January,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
eneral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 478, Tamura, 2nd 
January,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Som- 
mers, 3td January,—Yokkaichi, General 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 4,000, H. C. 
Dearborn, 3rd_January,—Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Soochow, British steamer, 999, Harris, 3rd De- 
nuary,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 3rd 
January, — Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese’ steamer, 896, C. Nye, 4th 
‘January, — Hachinohe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
4th January,—Handa, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen’ Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 506, Kasuga, 
4th January,—VYokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
4th January,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Denbighshire, British steamer. 1,663 
5th January, — Kobe, General. 
Bell ’& Co. 























Rickard, 
Adamson, 








Digitized by Gox« gle 


3rd January, Mails and Ge-| C 
S. 





Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Wilson 
Walker, 5th January,—Vokkaichi, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 5th January,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang 
hai and ports:—His Excellency Li Shi 
(Imperial Chinese Minister to Tokyo), Mrs. L 
Chong and maid, Rev. Mr. Miller, Messrs. Chin, 
Tseng, Shin Tsin, Chong Tsun, Sun, C. Hanson, 
Taketani, Kudo, Okura, Yamawaki, M.C. Gould, 
Takasugi, Kikuchi, Bianchi, R. Robinson, 
Andrew Murray, and E. A. Francis in cabin ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Loo and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. Tsing 
and 3 children, Messrs. Lu, Sin, and Incuye in 
second class; and 61 paasengers in steerage. 


























Per British steamer tbet, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kob Miss Holland, Messrs. 
J. Ralston, Leung Chum-tong, and G. M. Byers 


and servant in cabin; Mr. Him Woo in second 
class; and 4 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 
Francisco :—Lieut. G. C. Foulk, Messrs. T. F. 
: shank, G. A. Camp and daughter, C. A. 
Taylor, Geo. H. Wheeler, Thos. Rich, and J. 
Berrick in cabin. For Hongkong: Mrs. J. L. 
Sandford, Miss F. Heborth, Messrs. Joseph Thun- 
hart, D. A. Seligman, D. L. Seligman, C. Vogel, 
and Miss B. Brown in cabin. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Hongkong 
vid Kobe:—Mr. Binley in cabin and ‘T. A. Ber: 
nie in. steera For He N.S. Mr. W. 
Graham in For Vancouver: Messrs. A, 
A. Black, A. McGugan, and 8 Chinese in second 
class ; 25 Chinese and 2 Japanese in steerage. 

Per F met Sindh, from Longkong vid 

: ae 































Kobe :—Me ‘amati, Shiku, 
Heinrich, C. Planche, R. P. ‘arboutar, Ha: 
tsuoka, J.T. Ormerod, E Il, Louis Bettie, 





Bertir, Wal vujek in cabin. 
Per American steamer City of New Vork, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs, Pigato, child, and 
European’ nurse in cabin, For London: Mr. 
Hugh Sutherland in cabir 
Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kob 
—Rev: II. J. Foss, Messrs. A. H. Groom, N 
Nagamura, and S. Yamasu in cabin; Messrs. C 
Sujiki, K. Masega, and C. Neo in second class; 
and 43 passengers in steerage. 
panese steamer Yokohama Maru, {rom 
i and ports:—Messrs. O. Green, C.F. 
H. Tijjin, C. M. Martin, Kawamura, Takase, and 
Aoyagi in cabins Mr. Kobashi in second class; 
and 26 passengers in steerage. 





























DEPARTED, 


Per French steamer Djemnah, for Shanghai vi 
Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs, J. K. Lankersthim, Miss 
Lankersthim, Mr. and Mrs. Hope Johnston and 
servant, Mrs. MeLeavy Brown, Mrs. Glaizal, Mrs. 
Lequeux, Miss Voegle, Messrs. De Rusett, E. A. 
Falani, Alfred Lucas, Bonnier, Le Guillonzer, and 
Garcia Mansilla in cabin, 

“Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mrs. Jewell, Mrs. Mason, Mr 
Noble and child, Lieut. G. C G. 
H. Wheeler, Danenburg, F 
Shibusawa, I. Makino, and 
Messrs. Vashima and Mnyoda in second class; 
and 58 passengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Djemnah, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk, for France, 115 bales; for England, 





























68 bales. Waste Silk, for France, 392 bales; for 
England, 5 bales. ‘Treasure for Singapore, 
$188,000. 





Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Treasure, $41,850.00. 

Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, trom 
Shanghai and ports : —Treasure, $816.80. 














REPORTS. 


‘The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
H. C. Dearborn, reports :—Left San Francisco the 
roth December; had strong westerly winds 
throughout the passage. 

‘The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports: 
—Left” Kobe the 2nd January, at 1 p.m.; had 
strong northerly winds fo Rock Island; thence to 
port light north-easterly winds and fine weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 3rd January, at 5.30 
p.m. 
ering’ Aiiet tea: steamer City of New. Yorks Caps 
tain Robert R. Searle, reports :—Left, Hongkong 
the 29th December; had strong N.E. winds with 
high seas to Tanega Island, thence light winds and 
fine weather. 








LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ee 
IMPORTS. 

Holidays have occupied most of the interval 
during the past week, and dealers have con- 
sequently been devoting more time to pleasure 
than business, which accounts for the very small 
record of sales. The recent advance in cost of 
Yarns and all descriptions of Cotton Goods has 
caused holders to raise their prices, and as dealers 
are pretty heavily in with contracis they seem well 
satisfied with the position. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 
100 bales English and 250 bales Bombay, The 
quotations are very firm, and market strong at the 
close. 

Corron Puce Goons.—Sales of 3,000 pieces 
7 Ibs. T.-Cloths, 1,000 pieces Prints, and 300 
pieces Velvet are all the business reported; some 
other small transactions are said to have taken 
place, but particulars are not given. 





Woo tens.—Sales comprise 2,000 pieces Mous- 
seline de Laine, 1,500 pieces Italian Cloth, and 
about 120 pieces Cloth, together with about 1,700 


pairs Blankets. 
COTION VARNS. 















Nos. 16)24, Urdinar 0.00 to 31 

Not i804; Riedie so 3 i 03390 
Nos. 16,24, Good to Best... “34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 16,24, Reverse 33.50 to 35.00 
Nos. 28 33, Ordinary 32.50. to 34.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medium 34.50 to 35.50 
Nos. 28 32, Good 36.00. to 37.00 
Nos. 38,42, Medi 37.75. to 39.50 








No. 325, Two-fol 
No. 428, Two-fold =... 
No. 203, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay 


35.50 to 37.50 
30.00 to 42.50 
20.75. to 28.25 
25,00 to 26.50 








Nos. 10/14, Bombay Necueesee 23-00 to 24.75 
COTION PIECE GOODS. 
Grey Shistings—84%, 384 yds. gy inches $1.75, to 2:20 





Grey Shirtings—olh, 384 yds. 4sinches 

¥. Cloth—71b, 24 yards, 42 inches 
igo Shictings—12 yards, 4yinches . 

ints—As: rds, 30 inches... 


2.20 to 2.60 
14s to 1 60 
1.60 to 1.70 
1.70 to 2.30 


















Cotton—Italii teens Black, 32 ran yaune 
inches .. Eesti 0.07 to 01g 

y Reds—13 to adth, 24 vavietaes 
inches. 110 to 1.20 








Turkey Reds—aj to 30h, 24 yards, 30 

inches 5s Ne 43S to 1.50 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 

inch 1.65 to 1.85 
Velvets—Black, 35 y: 5.90 to 640 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.05 to 0.724 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 205 


WOOLLENS, 


Plain Osleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 tu 5.50 














Italian Cloth, 3o yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to” 30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Medium.......... si vom 0.23 tO 26 
Italian Cloth, yards, 32 inches 
c eet 0.19 to 22 





o14h to 0.168 





0.30 to 0. 
Cloths—Pr ogo to oe 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches ........ 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34h, 

perth seiteceene O35 U9 0.39 





MEvAL 

The market has fully maintained the firmness 
reported last week; fair sales of Bar Iron have 
been made, and prices for Metals generally have 
an upward tendency. Wire Nails are quiet. Tin 
Plates and Galvanized Iron are enquired for, but 
held for higher rates. 






Flat Bars, 4 inch 285 to 2 

Flat Bars, inch vas ea re 
Round and squae up to } incl 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailcod, assorted. 2.70 to 2.80 
Nailrod, small size 2.90 to 3.00 
Wire Nbils, assorted 480 to 5.50 
Tin Plates, per box 5.50 to 5.75 
Pig Iron, No.3 .. 145 to 1.55 








KEROSENE, 

The non-artival of several vessels now overdue 

has considerably strengthened the market ; prices 

have advanced, and are firm at quotations. The 
unsold stock is reduced to 88,200 cases. 





Comet 
Devoe 





SUGAR, 


Small parcels of Daitong and Swatow Sugar, 
aggregating 670 piculs, were sold at $3.60 and 
$3.70 per picul, and about 300 piculs of Penang 
fetched $3.50 per picul. The above lots represent 
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the entire transactions of the week. The market 


is firm for all classes. 








White Refined ...... . $5.40 to 7.25 
Manila. -.-ocosu 3.50 to 3.60 
Daitong and Swatow 3.40 to 3.60 
Java and Penang 3.30 to 3.50 
Brown Takao 3150 to 3.60 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was dated the goth ultin 
then the business done amounts to 414 piculs, in- 
cluding 14 piculs exported direct by the Doshinsia. 
The settlements by foreign firms are as follows :— 
Filatuves 208 piculs, Re-veels 151 piculs, Kakeda 
97 piculs, total 456 piculs; from this are to be de- 
ducted 56 piculs as the minus nett result between 
settlements and rejections of Oshu, making the 
nett settlements exactly 400 piculs. 





The customary New Year festivities have to 
some extent interfered with business generally, 
yet the advices from the consuming centres, which 
have not been encouraging, would hardly have 
warranted very much more activity. Holders 
would like to be moving, and will probably have 
to give way a little ere long. 

Meanwhile arrivals come in freely, and have 
during the week under review been just double 
the quantity settled, the stock being consequently 
inereased to 14,600 piculs, thus bringing up the 
available supply for this season to almost 37,000 
piculs, against 30,150 piculs last year, and 23,750 
piculs last year, and 23,750 piculs at same time 

"in 1886. 

There has been but one shipping opportunity 
during the week, the Messageries Maritimes 
steamer Djemnah, which cleared on December 
3ist, 1887, and left port on January 1st, She car- 
ried 183 bales, weighing 104 piculs, for London 
and Lyons. The total Export to date now stands 
at 21,166 bales, weighing 21,639 piculs, against 
16,608 piculs last year, and 15,776 piculs at the 
same date in 1886. 

Hanks.—Nothing lias been done in this kind, 
and in the absence of any business quotations 
remain unchanged, but nominal. Some sales might 
be effected at a reduction of about $20 on last 
prices, but holders so far will not give way. 

Filatures—The actual settlements dining the 
week amount to 272 piculs, from which have to 
be deducted 64 piculs rejections of previous pur- 
chases, bringing the nett business down to 208 
piculs as noted above. The demand has been for 
hearly all sorts, and among the settlements are 
Hakusuru $650, Kaimeisha $645, Tokosha $625, 
and Shunmeisha $600. 

Re-reels.—A fair business has been done in these 
silks, amounting to 271 piculs; heavy rejection 
120 piculs—have, however, reduced this to but 151 
piculs as the week’s business. 

Kakeda.—Trade in these kinds was much more 
quiet than last week. Prices are about the same, 
Best chops bringing $620, while common kinds 
were bought at from $520 to $540. 

Oshu.—Only 16 piculs were settled during the 
week, against which stand 72 piculs rejections, re- 
sulting in a minus quantity of 56 piculs. ‘The 
parcel settled was Sendai at $550. 

No business in Taysaam kinds this week. 

quorations. 








Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No, 24 (Shinshu) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 
Hanks—No. 2} to 3 
Hanks—No. 3...... 
Hanks—No, 3}... 
Filatures—Extra 












~ Nom. §540 to 550 
2. Nom, "530 to 540 
. Nom. 520 to525 
Nom. 510 to 515, 
‘Nom. $00 to 503 
Nom. 490 to.408 
Nom, 480 to 485 
Nom: 700 to710 







































Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .... 670 to680 
Filatures—No. 1) 13/15, 14/16 deni 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers......... 625 to 630 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .. A 620 to530 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ........... 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers |... $80 to 590 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Hest No.1 Nom. 20 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 600 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .... 360 to $70 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 540 to 350 
Kakedas—FExtra 630 
Kakedas—No. 1 610 to 620 
Kakedas—No. 14 590 to 500 
Kakedas—No. 2... 570 to 580 
Kakedas—No. 24 550 to 560 





Kakedas—No. 530 to 540 


gu 
Kakedas—No. 34 








mae Bio to 520 
Kakedas—No. eons 500 
Oshu Sendai-No. 34 530 to $40 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 530 to $40 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 $10 to 520 





Sodai—No. 24 “Nom. 500 to510 











Export ‘Tables, Raw Silk, to 6th Jan., 1888:— 
Sensor 1867-88, 1880-87, 











Baur, | Baceee 
Hurope 9.91t 8,212 
America 11,255 8,393 

aia Bales 21,166 16,605 





Piculs 21,039 10,005 


SettlementsandDirect ) TICUM: —rIcULA.. teu, 
“Bapor faomast uly } 7309 17,950 17,309 
Stock, 6th January ...... 14,600 12,200 6,450 


Available suppliestodate 36,900 30,150 23,750 
WASTE SILK. 

The New Year’s holidays have considerably 
interfered with business in this staple, the total 
settlements for the week being only 687 piculs, 
divided as follows :-—Noshé 273 piculs, Krbiso 409 
piculs, and Sumdévies 5 piculs. 

Desirable parcels remain in good demand and 
prices have been fully maintained. At the close 
the Market is somewhat quieter. 

Atrivals still continue to come to hand freely, 
and the Stock has again been increased by 400 
piculs, standing now at 6,900 piculs, against 10,250 
piculs at same date last year, and 7,400 piculs 
in 1886. 

Cocoons.—Nothing done; some 40 piculs more 
have arrived from the country. 

Noshi-ito.--Good to medium Shinshu were dealt 
in at $105 to $107}. Some parcels of Foshw have 
changed hands at old prices, and at the close 
there seems to be some demand for this kind. 

Kibiso.—A fair business, principally in good 
Filatures. For lower grades, as Foshu, Santan, 
and Keshw the demand has also been steady. 

Sundries—Only 5 piculs Boseki Neri were 
bought at $28. 

The M.M. steamer Djentnah on the 1st in- 
stant tock 397 bales, almost the whole of which is 
destined for France. This shipment brings the 
present Export up to 13,550 piculs, against 15,637 
piculs last year and 11,827 piculs at same date in 
1886. 














QuOTATIONS, 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .... $100 to 105 














































130 0.137) 
tro to 120 

ilature, Medium 100 to 105 

Noshi Oshiu, Good to Best 125 to 1374 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best... 105 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Go 95 to 100 
Noshi-ito—Shin 85 to 90 
125 to 135, 

100 to 110 

sd 85 to 90 

ito—Joshu, Ordinary... 75 to Ss 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected tio tong 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 100 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best’. 80 to 90 
inshu, Best 55 to 60 

inshu, Seconds 45 to 50 

soto 45 

on 40 to 30 

45 to 35 

| 25 to 20 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 28 to 15 
Mawata—Good to Best veces. 390 t0 200 
Export Vable, Waste Silk, to 6th Jan., 1888;— 
Season 1887-88, 1886-87, 1885-86, 

Picucs. Piewrs, — Prevus, 

Waste Silk...... 11,594 12,261 10,326 
Pierced 1,956 3:376 1,501 











13,550 15,637 11,837 


lementsandDirect ) "cult: riewes, routs. 
See oretapm ase fay} 2200 18,150 15,350 
Stock, 6th January 6,900 10,250 7,400 














Availablesuppliestodate 26,100 28,400 -—-22,750 
Exchange.—Owing to renewed fluctuations in 
Bar Silver, exchange has again declined. Present 











quotations are as follows:—Lonpon, 4 m/s., 
Credits 3/2}; Documents, 3/23; 6 m/s., Credits, 
3/28; Documents, 3/2}; New York, 30 d./s., 





U.S. G. $76; 4 ms. L G. $77}; Paris, 4 
ms., fes, 4.0236 m/s, es. 4.04. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 6th January, 1888 :— 
















Raw, pievus. Waste ricvts. 
Hanks 2,100 | Cocoons . 240 
Filatures Nos ++ 2,200 
Re-reels $0,700 Ki 3,740 
Kakeda . 1,520 Mawata 370 
Oshu 240 | Sundrie: ‘90 





Taysaam Kinds. 40| 





14,500! Total piculs...... 6,900 


TEA. 

During the interval only one firm entered the 
Tea market, and this for the purchase of 60 piculs 
only of Good Medium grade. The total setile- 
ments at Vokohama to date are now 193,085 piculs, 
or 14,110 piculs less than last year at the same 
period. Following are the ‘lea shipments since 
last issu the City of Rio de Faneiro, which 
sailed from here the 20th December, 1887, carried 
42,399 Ibs. for New York, 26,831 Ibs. for Chicago, 


‘Total piculs...... 
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11,952 Ibs. for Canada, and 23,630lbs. for San 
Francisco. The Canal wallah Bengloe sailed from 
Kobe the 24th December, 1887, with 68,500 Ibs. for 
New York, and 28,366!bs. for Canada, footing 
96,866 lbs. The Gaelic, which left here the agth 
December, 1887, took 61 Ibs. for New York, 3,840 
Ibs. for Chicago, 23,7441bs. for Canada, making 
27,645 lbs. ‘The above shipments are all from 
Kobe. The Gaelic took from Yokohama 11,850 
Ibs. for New York, 80,944 1bs. for San Francisco, 
and 27,070 Ibs. for Canada, amounting to 119,864 
Ibs. 














c ven Pict. 
‘ommon.... 

Good Common } $11 tors 
Medium ..... 14 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to.19 


Fine..... 20 to 22 


EXCHANGE. 
Following the course of silver in London, Ex- 
change has again declined. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand a 
Sterling—Rank 4 months’ sight ...... za 


+3) 





Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight... 







3/3} 
32 
3.94 


On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 1 4.05, 

On Hongkong—Bank sight é “fh dis. 
On Hongkeng—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 1°/0 dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight n 





On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sjght 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on dem: le 
On San Francisco—Private 3o days sight 
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He SHE SHOWED BITTERS. 
yor SIGNS OF DEATH.  prrrers. 
Ho “$2, Storks-road, S.E., BITTERS. 
June a, 1887. 
Ho Raith BITTERS. 
"To the Hop Bitiers Company (Limited), 
oP Te ee raringdontead, BITTERS. 


Ho “T have much pleasure in testifying BITTERS. 
Walther ateesdlaeli oaee caloatel feet 

Ho Bitters. My grandmother, who is now BITTERS. 
piyeats old, Seat taken very ik with 

HoP Severe cold, which settled in her back, BITTERS, 
secctng’ te “Kidness: | tad meteal 

Ho aid, but the medicine made her worse BITTERS. 
toslked of uctters sad tne anetoe whe kt 

Hor tended her said she would only last a few BITTERS. 
hou T must admit that | believe what 

FOP he ia’ was true, and she evidently BITTERS: 
sowelsivas ot tecih Eat we gave bet 

Hor doses the Hop Bitters at stated times, BITTERS. 
Sich fled seh good renultesTeip nove 

EOF fhe montis since dig nappenca and tam BITTERS. 
sabia to say that she Res recovered $0 

H® much as to be able to goout, and looks BITTERS. 
better than she did before she was taken ill. 

FH? “Vou can make what use you like of BEFFERS, 


this letter, a8 I feel convinced that had she 

FHP hot had the Bitter, I should be sorrowing BITTERS. 
op. over her loss, Yours faithfally, 

H (Signed) RK. Haitieron,"* 


FOP HOP BITTERS for the LIVER, KID. BITTERS. 

NEYS, and BLOOD are unapproached by 

FOP snyethertorm otmedicine. ie no vile BEPTERS. 
drugged nostrum, but we guarantee it to 

Hoe be pure and wholesom id compounded BITTERS. 
from the finest hops, together with other 

He medicinal leaves and tinctures, on scien- BITTERS. 
tise principles, Only try a botile to-day; 

FLOP ort Sou havela sick fiend, or know some BITTERS. 
poor person in nced of a nourishing tonic 

JPOP nd wholesome medicine, go tell them or BITTERS. 
give them a bottle of genuine Hop Bitters 

JPOP “itmay'be the happiest act of your life. BITTERS. 


NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 

{OP BITTERS 


Cannot be genuine 
Unless our name and 
Address is at the foot 
Of very Label. 


HE HOP BITTERS COMPANY, 
(Listen), 


41, Farrincpon Roap, Loypoy, E.C. 
Beware or FRraups. 
September 17th, 1887. ly. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 

FICULTY OF BREATHING are speedily 
cured by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
(recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty). No other remedy is half so effective. 
One Lozenge alone gives relief. They contain 
no Opium, Morphia, nor any violent drug, and 
may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bedtime ensures rest when troubled by 
the throat. Sold by all Chemists, in Small Tins. 


December 3rd, 1887. 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &., &c. 
Apply to the Sol 


SAML. OSBORN &Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WoRKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1836. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “* Health for all.” ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—‘1 ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with adv In a short time 
any applicants to whum nt 
hese are most useful to an explorer 
st 
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S, which satisfies them 
of their value 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ule 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ule 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 
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> the people, and nothing 
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Sold by all Chemists and Moticine Vendors throughout 
the World, 


May ist, 1887. 
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YARROW Ss 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


ew STEAMFRS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
ow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
STRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW < & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Whi amers used t by the Bri tish G overnment for the Nile Expedition. 


MINING MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


T. B, JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


Engineers and Mannfacturers, 
52, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 









PADDLE 


Stern Wh 


























ASE FOR 






And see that each Jur bears Baron Licbig’ 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


° FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 

5 ahs cases of Weakness. 
To behad of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughott Indl. = raspy good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, Londop, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co, Yokohama, 


The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





The Universal Remedy tor Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 





Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limiten, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
POR LOCOMOTIVE, DEANGIE DE oTaEa soUenS 
CAST TRON PIPRHS. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
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The Japan Weekly Mail, 


“ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weekty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
ruarantee of good faith, Itis particularly requested 
all letters on busine: be addressed to the M. 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and thatliterary 
contributions be addressed to the Epi tor. 
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MARRIAGE 
At the British Congulate, Mr-Atax RicHaRpsoN. RN. 
to Avice Maupe Mary Pass, second daughter of Mr 


S.C. Pass of Yokohama, 


DEATH, 
On the 13th instant, at °-o. 97, Bluff, Yokohama, Eowin 
FRANCIS, youngest son of Edwin Wheeler, M.D., aged 22 
months. 











SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tue charter to the Sanyo Railway Company 
has been granted. 


Tue late Chinese Minister has received the 
first-class decoration of the Rising Sun, 


Tue stock of rice in the godowns of Osaka at 
the end of last year was 158,327 koku. 


Vice-Apmirat Viscount Kapayama, Vice-Mini- 
ster of State for the Navy, arrived in Paris the 
5th instant. 


ConstperasLe depression in the share market 
is said to have followed the raising of the rate 
of interest by the Nippon Ginko, 


Tue erection of buildings for the English Law 
School has been completed, and the opening 
ceremony will take place shortly. 





Durie the first three days of the New Year no 
less than 61,160 persons visited Sumiyoshi by 
means of the Osaka-Sakai railway. 


Ma. Sextevent, of Noda, Shimosa, proposes to 
establish a factory for brewing beer in that 
locality with a capital of yen 200,000. 


Tue dutiable exports passed through the Osaka 
Custom-house in December were valued at yen 
26,111.69, and the dutiable imports at yen 
53,956.01. 


Fire broke out in the buildings of the Tochigi 
Local Government Office, at Utsunomiya, the 
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8th instant at 3 p.m, Fifty-nine houses, in 
addition to the Local Government Office and 
Local Assembly buildings, were destroyed. 


Tue Japan Educational Library at Imagawakoji 
was re-opened the 6th instant. The charge for 


admission has been reduced from 2 sen to 1 sen. 





Tue annual general meeting of the Osaka Stock 
Exchange will be held to-morrow, at which a 
dividend of 20 per cent. at least is expected to 
be declared. 


Ar the annual general meeting of shareholders 
of the 95th National Bank, held the 8th instant, 
a dividend was declared of 8 per cent. per 
annum. 


Proressor TanakapaTe has been ordered to 
proceed to Europe, to complete his studies in 
electricity and magnetism in the Glasgow 
University. 


Mk. Kawase, President of the Fuji Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, has applied to the authorities 
for permission to establish a factory at Harada 
mura, Fuji-gori. 


Tue number of persons vaccinated in Aomori 
Prefecture during the first half of last year was 


./84,639, and in Kochi Prefecture during the | 


same period 60,347. 


Dvrine the absence of the German Minister, 
who left for home the 8th instant, Baron von 
Dérnberg, Secretary of the Legation, will act as 
Chargé d Affaires. 


A prarr of the Estimates for the 21st fiscal 
year has been completed by the Finance Depart- 
ment, and will be submitted to the Cabinet 
Office about the r4th instant. 


Ar the annual general meeting of shareholders 
of the 15th National Bank held the 7th instant, 
a dividend was declared of yen 5.50 per share 
or 11 per cent. per annum. 


Mr. Kiraaataxe, Judge of the Tokvo Court of 
Appeal, has been appointed to the office of 
Acting Director of the First Bureau for the trial 
of civil cases in the Court. 





Tue Kanazawa Rice change and Shimono- 
seki Rice Exchange have each received per- 
mission from the Government 
business till 31st May, 1889. 





to continue 





From the 20th June to the 31st December last 
the number of visitors to the Aankoda (indust- 
rial show), at Ueno, was 247,997, the value of 
the articles sold amounting to yen 39,834.693. 





Apour 10.15 p.m, the 7th instant, fire broke out 
in the premises of Mr. Hirano Sobei, at Mukai- 
Mito, and destroyed 41 houses and 1 
telegraph post, five houses being partially burned. 


machi, 








Two steamers collided on e Biwa at night, 
one, with 68 passengers on board, sinking in a 
The steamer that remained 


afloat took the passengers off the sinking vessel, 


gle 


very short time. 








but when mustered on shore five were found to 
be missing. On searching the sunken steamer 
next day the bodies were recovered. 


By the Wakanoura Maru there arrived the 
other day from Hawaii a fine horse, offered to 
the Emperor asa present by a Mr. Rice, who has 
charge of large pastures in the Sandwich Islands. 





Tue annual gereral meetings of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Gas Company and the Tokyo 
Godown Company will be held the 22nd and 
24th instant respectively at the Bankers’ Club. 


Mr. Kajna, who is now at Canton to enquire 
into and report on the condition of marine 
products in China, by order of the Hokkaido 
Administration Board, will leave shortly for 
Formosa. 


A new theatre on the lines advocated by the 
Stage Reformation Society is to be erected at 
Echizenbori Itchome, The work will be started 
in the course of this month, and will be com- 
pleted in about a year. 


During last year the quantity of rice that was 
dealt in at the Kyoto Rice Exchange was 


581,900 kokw, showing a decrease of 18 
|aodw as com pared with tie transactions: daring 
the previous year. 








A number of residents in the capital talk of 
starting a company to be called the Suido 
Kaisha, which, as its name indicates, will have 
for its object the supplying of water to districts 
in Tokyo which may require it. 





Tue annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the Osaka Shipping Company will be held the 
2oth instant to receive a report of the business 
for the latter half of last year. The dividend 
and the official appointment of a President will 
also be considered. 


Mr. A. ve Sprver, secretary of the Russian 
Legation, has received the third-class decora- 
tion of the Rising Sun, and Messrs. W. Bouko- 
vetsky and G. de Wenndrich, assistant inter- 
preters, have each received the fifth class 
decoration of the Rising Sun. 





During last year the number of shares that 
changed hands in the Kyoto Stock Exchange 
was 635,582, of which 11,039 were Kyoto Stock 
Exchange shares, 63,977 Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
shares, 443,793 Osaka Shipping Company 
shares, and 116,773 Japan Railway Company 


shares, 


Messrs. Yosurpa, Kuwata, and Ishii, of Tokyo 
propose to establish a paper manufacturing 
company under the name of the Bokusui 
Shoshi Kaisha, with a capital of yen 200,000, 
which is being raised in shares. The factory 
will be situated at Kanegafuchi, Mukojima, 
Tokyo. 


Tue promoters of the Imperial Marine Products 
Company have applied to the authorities for a 
charter. The capital of the company will be 
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yen 1,500,000, of which one fifth has been 
taken up by the promoters, while the remainder 
will be raised in shares. The office of the 
company has been established temporarily at 
Minami Kayabacho, Tokyo. 


Tue Government has granted a charter for the 
establishment of a cotton Spinning Company at 
Wakayama with a capital of yen 300,000. Mr, 
Takagaki, one of the committee of the company, 
arrived in the capital a few days ago with the 
object of purchasing spinning machinery from 
Messrs. Sasuga & Co. 





HLH. tae Emperor, accompanied by Viscount 
ikata, Minister of State for the Imperial 
Household, and attended by a number of 
officials from the Imperial Household, left 
the Palace the 7th instant at 9.30 a.m. and 
proceeded to the Aoyama Parade Ground to 
review the troops, returning to the Palace at 
11.15 a.m. 





During last month the value of articles, consist- 
ing of yarns, muslins, piece-goods, sugar, kero- 
sene, iron, &c., purchased by Japanese merchants 
at Yokohama, was $510,736, and the value of 
articles sold to foreign firms was’as follows :— 
raw silk (366,552 Ibs.) $2,188,315, waste silk 
(606,800 Ibs.) $394.420, and tea (202,200 Ibs.) 
$31,604, making a total of $2,614,339. 


Fire broke out in the temple of Gokurakuji at 
Fukashimachi, Matsumoto, Shinshu, the 4th 
inst., at 10.30 p.m., and extended immediately 
in various directions. The fire destroyed 1,200 


houses in Minami Fukashimachi, and 350 houses 
in Kita Fukashimachi. The buildings of the 


Post Office, Police Station, and Ordinary Middle 
School, and 20 telegraph posts were destroyed. 





Tue following Ordinances have been promul- 
gated and published during the present year :— 
The Artillery School and Gunnery Regulations, 
Organization of Naval Arsenals, Salaries of 
Judges, Organization of the Patents Bureau, 
Organization of the Third Home Industrial Ex- 
hibition Office, Submarine Cable Joint Treaty, 
Examination of Military Officers and Students, 
and an Imperial Rescript referring to Decora- 
tions. 


Tue distances between the railway stations on 
the Koriyama-Shiogawa line are as follow: 
Koriyama to Hongu 8 miles 62 chains, Hongu 
to Nihonmatsu 5 miles 73 chains, Nihonmatsu 
to Matsukawa 5 miles 56 chains, Matsukawa to 
Fukushima 8 miles 5 chains, Fukushima to 
Kuwaori 8 miles 19 chains, Kuwaori to Shiraishi 
12 miles 79 chains, Shiraishi to Okawara 8 
miles 15 chains, Okawara to Iwanuma § miles 
67 chains, Iwanuma to Sendai 10 miles 75 
chains, and Sendai to Shiogama g miles 22 
chains. 





Tue construction of buildings for the Atomi 
Female School at Yanagicho, Koishikawa, which 
was started last August, has been completed. 
The ceremony of opening the institution took 
place the 8th instant in the presence of Their Im- 
perial Highnesses Prince Kitashirakawa, Princess 
Komatsu, Prince Komatsu Atsushi, Princess 
Fushimi, Prince and Princess Sanjo, Viscount 
Hijikata, the Grand Master of the Board of 
Ceremonies, and Marchioness Nabeshima, the 
Vice-Minister of State for the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department, and Madame Hana- 
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busa, Madames Yanagiwara, and Madenokoji, 
Senators Nakamura and Miyamoto and over 
400 other noblemen, ladies, and gentlemen, 


Bustness in Imports has recommenced, but on 
a very moderate scale. Yarns continue in fair 
request, and higher rates are paid for Bombays, 
while English spinnings scarcely command 
recent prices. Piece-goods are mostly quiet, 
but firm, and Fancy goods and Woollens have 
undergone no change in value, though enquiry 
is somewhat limited. The [Metal Market re- 
mains much the same as last reported, Bar and 
Plate Iron being sold at late figures, and Wire 
Nails at a slight rise. No Kerosene having 
arrived this week, holders have again raised 
prices, but no business has been done to de- 
crease the now very meagre stock. Retail deal- 
ings only have taken place in Sugar, Formosa 
sorts being held for a rise of 25 cents per 
picul. The principal Export has received some 
attention during the past few days, holders of 
Silk having got over their holidays. Transac- 
tions total rather above 1,000 piculs, this business 
being effected through concessions for some 
kinds, while for others firmness is the chief 
characteristic,—notwithstanding the enormous 
stock of close upon 15,000 piculs. The Waste 
Silk trade has been good, settlements over- 
topping arrivals, and the stock is considerably 
decreased. Late rates are generally maintained, 
and some assortments are firmly held. The 
Tea trade has been small, and the leaf sold has 
been all of the lower grades. Exchange has 
somewhat recovered, and is fairly firm. 











NOTES. 





Tur Mainichi Shimbun stoutly opposes the 
policy, now advocated by so many Japanese, 
of providing this empire with a powerful navy. 
According to our contemporary, the policy owes 
its origin to a comparison between the condi- 
tions of Great Britain and Japan, Both are 
sea-girt countries, and in both alike the circum- 
stances making for a development of maritime 
strength are supposed to be similar. But the 
Mainichi points out, as will readily be antici- 
pated, that in the vital respect of material re- 
sources there is no possible comparison between 
England and Japan. England spends more in 
any one year on her navy than the whole annual 
revenue of Japan, and as she has been spending 
proportionately for centuries, it would be the 
wildest extravagance on the part of any Power 
to take her as a standard from the outset. The 
naval and military programme of this empire 
must be limited, our contemporary thinks, to 
purely defensive objects, From this point of 
view, it is to be observed that even Englaud, 
with her enormous shipping resources, was 
content to undertake an expedition to Peking 
with only thirty thousand men, and that France, 
which ranks second in respect of maritime 
power, never raised her forces in Tonquin above 
a grand total of twenty thousand. In point of 
fact, neither of these great States could send 
more than forty or fifty thousand soldiers, at 
the very utmost, to carry on war with a country 
in the Far Therefore Japan has an easily 
applied gauge for determining the limit of de- 
fensive effort she might at any time be called 
on to make. Her soldiers may be inferior, man 
for man, to those of Western Europe, but on 
the other hand, she could place a hundred and 
fifty thousand men in lines to defend her 








“hearths and homes” and more than thatis not 
necessary. Accordingly, the Mainichi Shimbun 
casts its vote resolutely against any attempt to 
increase the navy largely. 


* 
ene 


All this is very true, but there is something 
omitted. Suppose that—we admit the extreme 
unlikelihood of the conjecture, but still it is by 
no means impossible—suppose that a Western 
Power did go to war with Japan. Does it 
follow that the former would deliberately embark 
upon the enormous project of sending a couple 
of corps d'arméea distance of ten thousand miles 
to attack a country where the army is known to 
be both numerous, well equipped, and highly 
courageous? Nothing of the sort. The plan 
of operations would be purely maritime. A 
fleet would be sent to seize Japanese merchant- 
men, destroy her ships of war, blockade her 
ports, and probably to seize some of her out- 
lying islands, as Tsushima or Ezo. Where 
would the Japanese army be during these 
operations. If the sea protects a country 
against powerful invasion by land, it exposes it, 
at the same time, to naval attacks. We do not 
for a moment advocate the idea of Japan's 
attempting to become a great naval power, but 
we do unquestionably think that she should 
Possess a fleet capable of defending her coasts 
and protecting her commerce, as well as of 
making her an appreciable unit in international 


combinations, 





In an article published some weeks ago we 
described a trouble that had arisen in connec- 
tion with the salt manufacturing indu: try in the 
Droviness along the enact of the In¥and Soa. 
There are ten of these provinces, and with one 
exception the period during which they can 
profitably manufacture salt is limited to six 
months in the year. About three years agoa 
majority of the manufacturers formed them- 
selves into a guild, and petitioned the authori- 
ties to subject the industry to official regula- 
tions limiting the period of manufacture to six 
months in each year. The prohibition was not 
absolute. Its “arbitrary” violation alone was 
enjoined, the evident intention of the regulations 
being to leave a discretionary power in the 
hands of those charged with the duty of enforc- 
ing them. This intention does not, however, 
appear to have been appreciated. A “close 
season” was strictly enforced, and some months 
ago loud complaints were preferred by the 
inhabitants of the district where the manufacture 
is possible all the year round. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce took the 
matter into consideration, and has now intimated 
that, pending further investigations, the restric- 
tions previously imposed are removed. The 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun, commenting on the 
congratulates the salt manufacturers on 
ining a free hand, but observes that the 
former regulations may very possibly admit of 
a better defence than is supposed by certain 
writers who have condemned them indiscri- 
minately. It is purely a question of the balance 
of profit or loss, and until the matter has 
received closer scrutiny in Joco, there are not 
sufficient grounds to pronounce a final verdict, 
Assuredly the unique aim of the authorities in 
imposing the restrictions desired by a majority 
of the manufacturers, was to promote the 
interests of the industry. It would be prema- 
ture to decide at once that the means adopted 
were inconsistent with such an object. Mean- 
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while, it is to be noted that the salt-producing 
district of Japan is not limited to the provinces 
in question. From a climatic point of view, 
Tosa, Satsuma, Higo, and Hizen are more 
favourably circumstanced; while in respect of 
convenience of situation the advantage lies with 
Kazusa and Shimdsa. The elements of com- 
petition are therefore sufficiently numerous, and 
on the whole the Michi Michi Shimbun thinks 
that the fittest may be trusted to survive without 
any official interference whatsoever—a proposi- 
tion with which everyone must agree in the 
abstract. 











We take the following from the F1j¢ Shimpo+ 
—A friend who has just returned to Japan 
from a long stay in China has sent us the fol- 
lowing communication :—‘‘ From the language 
employed by Japanese papers” he says, “in 
writing of railway affairs in China, one would 
think that the railways of which so much is 
said should be open for traffic in a very short 
time. The fact, however, is that railway con- 
struction, like many other measures of improve- 
ment, is terribly retarded by the sluggishness of 
the Chinese. It is true that the Kaiping line 
has been opened, but this is a railway of very 
light construction, specially for mining trans- 
port, and is not intended to carry ordinary 
goods and passengers. The Government 
intend to lay a line from Tientsin to Taku and 
Kaiping, a distance of 40 to 50 miles, 
and from Tientsin to Peking, but the work on 
the former section has not yet reached embank- 
ing. Rails and sleepers arrived from abroad 
previous to the freezing of the White River, and 
specimens of Japanese timber have been duly 
inspected, but the superstition of the ordinary 
people, who object to the line intersecting their 
graveyards, causes a good deal of trouble. To 
Japanese the progress of the work would be 
intolerably slow. It is doubtful at present 
whether the Tientsin and Taku line will be 
completed this year, and the extension to 
Peking will take two years longer; while the 
completion of the great project of running a line 
to Shanghai or Nanking is still an event of 
the far distant future. Of China's foreign 
relations all that can be said is that 
they are peaceful. The frontier question as 
between Yiinnan and Tonking was amicably 
settled by the mediation of Sir Robert Hart, and 
no fresh difficulty has arisen. Some complica- 
tions cropped up inthe negotiations as to the Bur- 
mah frontier question, butas both the Chinese and 
English Governments were on the most friendly 
footing, these soon vanished, leaving no trace of 
unpleasantness behind. The negotiations with 
Portugal were somewhat prolonged owing to 
the indecision of Marquis Tséng, but eventually 
they ended amicably, and the revised treaty 
has been ratified. The Macao affair caused 
some uneasiness for a time, but the matter 
has been settled by the appointment of 
special commissioners to decide the question 
of the boundaries of the colony. But while 
all seems quiet in the south of the empire, 
thinking people are asking one another how 
the question with Russia as to the northern 
frontier is going to end. From the present 
state of affairs, however, no immediate diffi- 
culty is apprehended; a special commission 
appointed by China has been successful in 
recovering territory till quite recently occupied 
arbitrarily by Russia, and so far matters have 
gone honourably enough for the Flowery King- 
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dom. Trouble for China may be anticipated 
when the Siberian Railway is completed, but 
pending thatevent she may take her ease. Turn- 
ing to domestic affairs, it is noticeable that 
since the American Bank scheme fell through, 
Earl Li has not been in such good favour at 
Peking, and his disagreement with Marquis 
Tséng has left him in no agreeable mood. The 
Marquis is at present the most influential man 
connected with the Peking Government, and 
raises his voice in all State affairs. His long 
residence in London has imbued him with 
the conviction 'that there is no nation so well 
disposed or so trustworthy as the English, 
and lunder his influence the relations between 
the two Governments are of the closest and 
most friendly nature. This circumstancs has, as 
may be supposed, given some umbrage to others 
of China's treaty friends, and an opinion pre- 
vails in foreign diplomatic circles that though 
an enterprising young politician, quick to re- 
cognize immediate advantages, still in ability to 
discern the far-reacling effects of events and to 
deal with remote contingencies the Marquis is 
far inferior to Earl Li. Setting aside, however, 
this question of intellectual superiority, it must be 
said that there are no such dissensions in the 
ministry on points of state policy as when 
Prince Kung and Earl Li on one side and 
Prince Chun and Tso Tsung T‘ang on the 
other advocated respectively progression and 
conservatism. As Tso is now dead and Prince 
Chun has become progressive in politics, 
there can be no doubt that the prevailing 
complexion of the Government's policy is pro- 
gression; and though differences of opinion 
exist between Earl Li and the Marquis Ts@ng, 
the antagonism is not so pronounced as it was 
in the case of Tso. From the relations between 
those two noblemen may be guessed the future 
policy of the Court of Peking. 


We cannot congratulate the Adron Shimpo 
upon the accuracy and care displayed thus far 
by its editorial department. A few days ago it 
charged this journal with publishing Viscount 
Tani’s memorial and with imputing Jor (bar- 
barian expelling) principles to that official, both 
of which accusations were absolutely groundless. 
Any other figments of the Koron Shimpo's 
imagination would have been at least equally 
just. Now, our contemporary returns to the 
attack with an angry article repudiating the 
idea that any comparison can properly be in- 
stituted between Japan and Ireland. The 
Fapan Mail is sternly rebuked for instituting 
such a comparison, and pains are taken to 
show that the aggravated condition of lawless- 
ness and sedition existing in Ireland has 
no parallel in this empire. We recognise 
here the antiquated device of driving a peg to 
hang a hat on. The Aron Shimpo, evolving 
its premises out of its own fancy, has reached 
its conclusions very prettily, and displayed in 
the process a respectable acquaintance with 
contemporary history. We, however, entertain a 
slight objection to be made the corpus vile for 
such unmerited castigations as the radical 
journal administers. We never compared Ire- 
land and Japan. On the contrary, we expressly 
disclaimed any intention of instituting sucha 
comparisom. Here are our psissima verba :— 
“Perhaps we ought to disclaim any intention of 
comparing the state of Ireland with that of 
Japan. If we have borrowed an illustration 
from the former, it is merely to remind our 
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readers how the crititicisms levelled at the Japa- 
nese Government for adopting a comparatively 
mild measure of precaution, would sound were 
they applied to the infinitely more arbitrary ac- 
tion of the Government of Great Britain.” Of 
course it is easily comprehensible that since the 
principal editor of the Koron Shimpo is among 
the number of those who received the celebrat- 
ed Latkyo no metre? (order to leave), he is un- 
willing to admit even a remote suggestion of 
having participated in criminal methods of agi- 
tation. Let us therefore repeat, with special 
application to himself, what we have already 
stated in more general terms, that we do not 
for a moment imagine him to have connived at 
the extremes towards which his party gravitated. 
Since, however, he has himself challenged this 
controversy, we would ask him to explain a 
little more clearly in what respects a compari- 
son cannot be drawn between Irishmen who en- 
courage tenants to withhold their rent or boycott 
landlords who evict, and giddy young Japanese 
agitators who plot burglary, arson, and assassi- 
nation to promote their political aims. Ireland 
and Japan are very unlike in respect of law- 
abiding disposition and the successful preser- 
vation of good order. But there may be a 
close resemblance between a section of Irish 
extremists and a party of Japanese desperadoes. 
We are by no means sure that the latter would 
shine by comparison, or that they would be wise 
to invite the test. At any rate, if Ireland is so 
very distasteful to the Kéron Shimpo, perhaps 
our contemporary will turn its eyes to Republican 
France, and consider how she has deliberately 
exiled her royalist citizens, against whom no 
Charges could be Taid “such as thuse to whtcho 
the Séshi of Tosa had exposed themselves. 
Two wrongs, indeed, do not make aright. If 
the French Government was wrong—as many 
people maintain—the Japanese Government 
does not become right by following in its 
footsteps. But it is unhappily inevitable in this 
world of ours that the history of all administra- 
tions should fall below ideal standards. If 
political propagandists cannot refrain from 
criminal excesses, their control must be under- 
taken by the strong arm. Japan has one great 
advantage. She sees before her eyes con- 
sequences that other nations have incurred 
either by temporizing with sedition or by seek- 
ing to coerce public opinion. Perhaps it may 
be her good fortune to avoid both extremes. 


Tue shareholders of that very interesting 
institution, the Yokohama Specie Bank, held 
an extraordinary general meeting the roth 
instant, and their annual general meeting im- 
mediately afterwards. It is the custom with 
this bank to publish its accounts in the local 
foreign press, so that we may look for details in 
a few days. Meanwhile the Hochi Shimbun 
gives a brief account of what took place at the 
meetings. It will be remembered that at an 
extraordinary general meeting held last March, 
a decision was arrived at to increase the capital 
of the Bank by three million yen. Of this 
amount one half has already been paid up, and 
the chief question submitted to the extraordinary 
meeting of Tuesday had reference to the pay- 
ment of the remaining half. Since the resolu- 
tion to increase the capital was recorded, so 
many enterprises had been floated and such a 
large number of shares placed upon the market, 
that the directors entertained doubts as to the ex- 





pediency of immediately carrying out the Bank's 
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original programme by calling up the remain- 
ing subscriptions between this time and October. 
They proposed, therefore, that the payment 
should be deferred until further notice, and their 
proposal, together with others subsidiary to it, 
received the endorsement of the extraordinary 
meeting. At the annual general meeting there 
was one difference of opinion. The directors 
contemplated a dividend at the rate of 18 per 
cent. per annum. Some of the shareholders 
moved an amendment that the sum carried to 
the reserve should be diminished so as to allow 
of a twenty-per-cent. dividend. Ona division 
this amendment was negatived, the representa- 
tives of only 2,600 shares voting for it, while the 
representatives of 5,582 were against it. The 
election of directors was then proceeded with. 
It resulted in the re-electionof the old board, with 
one exception, Mr. Sma. The Hochi Shimbun 
publishes the following summary of the ac- 
counts :— 







Yeu. 
Total Profits. 730,658 817 
Total Losses 165 540.787 

Net Profit.. 565 115.030 
Brought forward from last accountes 80,772 177 





645,890.207 


Total 
Paid for the purchase of properties... 2500.00 
Total at the disposition of Board...... 643.390 207 





Amount set aside as rewards to officers 64,33y.000 
Amount added to Reserves .....-+-++:+ 150,000,000 
Amount allotted as dividend (being at 

the rate of 18 per cent. per annum) 371,250,000 
Carried forward to next account ......  $9,S01.207 


643,890.207 
It appears, therefore, that through ill report 
and good report the Bank prospers prodigiously. 
How is it done? If the directors would only 
take the public into their secret. 











We learn from the vernacular press that an 
important discovery has been made by, Mr. 
Nishiza, of Shimomachi-cho, Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 
Some time ago, a resident of the Akita district 
made a series of experiments with the view of 
constructing asphalt roads, but was unable to 
ensure success owing to the inferior nature of 
the substance procurable and its costliness. 
Mr. Nishiza attacked the same problem, and 
discovering asphalt of good quality, has been 
able, after a number of trials, to prepare 
it so that it admirably answers all the purposes 
of road-making. With the approval of the 
municipal authorities, a trial was made near 
Nihonbashi, in Toky6, last Tuesday. Areas of 
about 12 /subo (432 square feet), on either 
side of the tramway, were dug out, and after- 
wards filled in with a mixture of gravel, lime, 
and mountain sand. Upon this, after levelling 
and pounding, the asphalt was spread to a 
thickness of about an inch and a half. Within 
two hours it consolidated sufficiently to bear 
horse and carriage traffic. The inventor claims 
that a road thus constructed will last 15 years, 
and that even should it be damaged, repairs can 
be effected at once. From an economical 
point of view the discovery is most favourable. 
The cost per /subo is estimated at 4 yen, as 
against 8 yen per ‘sudo for broken stone, and 
about one yen annually per /swdo for gravel. It 
is further stated that the supply of asphalt is 
practically inexhaustible, but the locality of its 
existence is not made public pending the act 
quisition of legal rights. Mr. Nishiza looks for- 
ward to a large export as well as an extensive 
home demand. He expects that the asphal- 
will be used for plastering parts of buildings— 
especially the interior of godowns and stores 
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where protection against rats is desired—and 
that it will -be found invaluable for pointing 
roofs, as it would scarcely ever want renewal. 
If all this be true, the citizens of Tdkyd should 
erect a statue in honour of Mr. Nishiza. What 
they suffer now from bad road-making is in- 
describable. The usual system is to cover the 
streets with hard, round pebbles, which take 
weeks to bind and in the interval torture every- 
one passing over them. 


Zasshi makes its New Year's bow 
in its number of the roth instant. Mr. Asano 
Ken, one of the editors of the Eiri Shimbun, 
writes the words of its greeting. There is an 
apologetic tone about his article. He reminds 
his readers that ups and downs are the fate of 
all undertakings, and says that in spite of the 
remarkable enterprise displayed by Japanese 
journals during the past year—as by lowering 
their prices, enlarging their contents, and 
eliminating holidays from their calendar—their 
sales have rather diminished than increased, in 
the majority of cases. So, too, the Romaji Kai 
has had vicissitudes. It has lost members and 
it has gained members. Reasoning from general 
analogy, these changes would not be matters of 
grave concern. Reasoning from special cir- 
cumstances, they are subjects of congratulation. 
“Human nature,” here we translate literally, 
‘and above all human nature as it exists in 
Japan, loves novelties: its first impulse is 
to follow the multitude; its second to balance 
good and evil, profit and loss. Thus 
have movements which seem, at first sight, 
fall of verve and promise, but which are in 
truth ephemeral affairs, containing no germs of 
stability. Among the early affiliates of the 
Romaji Kai there were doubtless many eamest 
men, but assuredly there were also many super- 
ficial folks who joined the society merely for 
the sake of novelty. Those, then, who enrol 
their names when this original festival-like 
enthusiasm is past, are genuinely earnest sup- 
porters; while, on the contrary, those that 
withdraw are superficial people, lacking in per- 
severance and undeserving of trust, whose ab- 
sence is not to be in the least regretted, and 
whose replacement by leal supporters is a matter 
of sincere congratulation.” So Mr. Asano gives 
the Society New Year's greeting, and compli- 
ments it on weeding out its tares and sowing 
sound wheat in their stead. 








we 


* 
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This number of the Romaji Zasshi is excep- 
tionally interesting. The Abbé Evrard con- 
tinues his excellent dialogues in French and 
Japanese, and the Rev. C. S. Eby commences 
the publication of a lecture on the importance 
of promoting the study of the Japanese language 
as a factor of national progress. Then Mr. 
Suematsu Kenché writes a short but most en- 
tertaining article on the correspondence of the 
Taiké. Hideyoshi, Mr. Suematsu tells us, for all 
his wonderful qualities was a badly educated 
It was his custom to write his letters in 
kana. Many of his epistles, thus written, are 
still extant, Their composition generally atones 
for the faultiness of theircaligraphy. Above all, 
they display a strength of human feeling such 
as is not to be found in the correspondence of 
every-day folks. Examples are given. The 
first is a letter to the Lady Yodo, Hideyoshi’s 
consort. Literally translated it runs thus :—‘“ I 
fear that you will be uneasy at not having heard 


man, 





from me for some time. Is the little lord 





(wakagimi ; the Taiké refers to his son) grow- 
ing big? Let me caution you to be careful 
about fire, and to give strict injunctions to the 
servants that they avoid irregularities. I shal, 
certainly be back about the 2oth, and will em- 
brace the little prince. You shall sleep by my 


side on that night, to which I hope that you 
willlook forward. I cannot too much impress on 
you the importance of not letting the little lord 
catch cold. 


I pray you not to omit any precau- 





to his little son, Hideyori, the waka-gimi of the 
above. From this letter the following extract 
given:—I am always thinking of you and 
hope soon to see you and give you a kiss. 
Don't let anyone kiss you in my absence.” 
What a light these letters throw on the private 
life of the great general and even greater states- 
man! The Taik6 lived before the science of 
biographies had begun to be practised, but it 
seems not impossible that a diligent student 
might still collect sufficient materials to draw 
an accurate portrait of this remarkable man. 





* % * 

There is also a pleasantly written and in- 
structive paper on Japanese popular songs, from 
the pen of Mr. Matsumura. He gives two 
specimens of ditties now in vogue; the first a 
drinking stave, the other a soldier's song, or 
rather a gamin’s song about soldiers. We re- 
produce these for the benefit of readers who 
understand Japanese :-— 


Nomusesut. 
Ippai ippai mata ippai, 

jemubeshi numubeshi, gabu gabu gabu. 
Nomanu wa yabo da, yoi yoi yoi, 
You made, aku made, nemuru made 5 


Goketsu kanarazu sake wo n: mi 
Nowe get mume! kuwme yo! he 











Ippai ippai mata ippai, 
Kumubeshi kumubeshi, gubi gubi gubi, 
Nomanu wa guzu da, yoi yoi yoi. 

You made, aku made, yowaru made: 
Goketsu kanarazu sake wo nomu, 
Nome yo! nome! kume yo! kume ! 








, chibi chibi chibi, 

Nomanu wa helo da, yoi yoi yoi 

You made, aku made, taoru made, 

Géketsu kanarazu sake wo nomu. 

Nome yo! nome! kume yo! kume! 
Herrar San, 

Tsuyoi ne tsuyoi ne 

Nippon koku no heitai san, 

Mune ni kunsho piira piira 

Ude ni kinsuji kitva ki 

Susume ya, susui 

Don don don susumi yare ! 





Erai ne erai ne 
Tenka harete no hei 
Shappo ni hane wo hirugaeshi 
Koshi ni siperu hiramekashi 
Susume ya, susume! 

Don don don susumi yare! 





‘san, heitai san, 

0 mamori no heitai san 
‘Akai hinode no hatajirushi 
Nishiki no mi-hata to morotomo ni 
Susume ya, susume! 

Don don don susumi yare! 





Tose indefatigably enterprising gentlemen 
Messrs. Shibusawa and Masuda have formed 
another company called the Fuku-ht Kaisha, 
or Tanners’ Association, Its object, as the 
name indicates, is to cure skins, chiefly, we 
believe, for export. There is a considerable 
trade in the export of Japanese hides, but a 
large per-centage of them are damaged en route 
owing to imperfect curing. The idea is to 
remedy this defect. The capital of the com- 
pany is stated to be 150,000 yen, and its factory 
will be in Tsukiji—not an addition to that 
choice quarter of the metropolis. 


We are informed that the P. & O. steamer 
Teheran was to leave Hyogo for Yokohama last 
night. 
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Ir is a curious coincidence that while Free 
Trade proclivities threaten to put a period to 
the American Democratic party's tenure of 
power, the Conservative Ministry in England 
seems likely to be considerably weakened by 
the Protectionist tendencies of its followers. 
At the last Conservative Congress the Fair 
Traders had quite a field day. They found 
themselves in touch with the majority of those 
present, and were consequently able to ventilate 
their theories amid encouraging applause. But 
the Fair Traders have still a great difficulty to 
contend against—they cannot themselves agree 
on a programme. The people who clamour 
loudest for some legislative relief against fo- 
eign competition are the agricultural classes. 
But if a concession be made to them by raising 
the prices of beef and bread—for that is what 
it practically comes to—what compensation 
shall be given to the manufacturing classes? 
If these are asked to pay more for what they 
eat, they will naturally want to get more for 
what they sell. It happens, however, that Eng- 
lish manufactures have it all their own way in 
the home markets. Foreign competition does 
not trouble them at all there. They cannot, 
therefore, be benefited by tariff revision. The 
true cause of their suffering is foreign competi- 
tion in foreign markets from which they are 
excluded by foreign tariffs. This cannot be 
mended by any imposition of duties on goods 
coming into England. So the Fair Traders 
are non-plussed by the impossibility of apply- 
ing their own panacea, Yet their numbers 
have undoubtedly grown, and Lord Salisbury’s 
declaration—conveyed to us two or three days 
ago by telegraph—that Protection is utterly out 
of the question, will surely create a strong feel- 
ing of disappointment among the rank and file 
of his followers. The only compensatory fact 
is that no one dreams of such an eventuality as 
a Liberal Government gravitating towards Pro- 
tection. There may be dissatisfaction among 
the Conservative party, but there cannot well 
be disaffection on this particular ground. To 
transfer allegiance for any such reason would be 
to leap from the frying pan into the fire. 


Tue Pall Mall Budget goes from-bad to worse. 
Each number seems to have reached the acme 
of immoral intemperance until the next arrives 
and exposes new possibilities. Here is what it 
writes under the heading of “ Doing Mr. O'Brien 
to Death and Gagging London’s Cry of Indig- 
nation”:—‘ There seems to be no doubt that 
Mr. W. O’Brien is in serious danger of dying in 
gaol. He is of a consumptive family, Eight 
years ago his life was only saved by sending 
him to Egypt for the winter. Since then two of 
his sisters have died of consumption. The 
doctor now reports that all the symptoms of 
consumption are manifesting themselves, and 
they are aggravated by his confinement. Sorely 
against their will the Government have been 
compelled to order him an improved dietary, 
for the murdering of O'Brien must, of course, 
be masked. But it will be murder all the same 
—a deliberate doing to death of the hero and 
champion of the Irish race because he is their 
hero and champion. In old times we she 
hanged the best Irishmen without ceremony. 
Now we put them out of the way less expedi- 
tiously, but it would seem not less effectively. 
Legalized murder has been, and is to this day, 
the u/fima ratio of the Unionist in governing 
Ireland, Just think what a light this sheds 





and 


upon the conduct of Mr. Matthews in suppressing 
public meeting in the Square, While his col- 
leagues in Ireland are slowly crushing the life 
out of O'Brien he thrusts the gag into the 
mouths of the London democracy, and forbids 
them to interfere even by a cry of indignation 
and horror. But the fact that murder by inches 
is being done in Ireland is surely an enormous 
incentive to the people of London to make their 
protest heard in tones that cannot be mistaken. 
We have come to a fine pass indeed when free 
citizens are to be shot down for daring to meet 
to denounce a foul murder which is being done 
in their name.” 


A Corresponvent of 7rufh, writing from Paris, 
gives some interesting and novel information: 
—Thave been seeing some miraculous Court 
dresses for the Empress of Japan and her ladies, 
which are to be sent out next week to Tokyo. 
They are to be worn at the flower fétes which 
will come off in 1888. Each flower that gives 
in spring, summer, and autumn the prevailing 
flush of bloom to the Japanese groves and 
gardens has its day. Instead of Easter, Whitsun 
Monday, Michaelmas, &c., the Japs have Lilac- 
day, May-bloom-day, Laburnum-day, Rose-day, 
and the culminating feast is Chrysanthemum- 
day. The dresses had worked into the ribbons, 
tabliers, and so on, the flowers of the day on 
which they were to be worn, The Empress 
and the Ladies-of-Honour, in point of floral 
motifs, are to be in the same livery, The dif- 
ferences showing the gradations of rank will be 
in the quality and quantity of the trimming. 
The laburnum toilettes must be miracles of 


gorgeousness and beauty, when Ute scarere |e 


are to appear in them in the throne-room. The 
chrysanthemams are disposed of in separate 
colours for the several dresses, or groups of 
dresses. There will be a group of yellow, 
another of white, another of violet, another of 
rose. The rosy ones are to belong to Maids- 
of-Honour of the lowest grade, and her Im- 
perial Majesty, as representing all ranks, will be 
gorgeous in chrysanthemums of all colours. 
These flowers are “ grown” in Paris workshops. 
The taste with which they are brought into 
[floriture of ribbons, lace, and hand embroidery 
is inconceivable. Japanese ladies abhor the 
tailor-made style of dress. They like bright 
fancies to be expressed in raiment, and are fond 
of whatis in, keeping with mirthful conversation.” 
Ture has been an extensive fire in Hong- 
kong, attended by a serious accident. We 
take the following account from the Hongkong 
Daily Press :— 


Shortly before two o'clock yesterday morning fire 
broke out in No. 25, Burd Lane, at the back of the 
B Strand, The fire had apparently a good 
hold, and despite the timely arrival of the Government 
Brigade under Superintendent Wodehouse and Assist- 
Superintendent Horspool, and the Volunteers headed 
by Mr. Foreman Ross, it spread rapidly thrcugh to 
25, Bonham Strand, The whole of the engines 
quickly got to work by Messrs. Brewer and 






















agner, and a tremendous quantity. of was 
tcrown upon the flames, but with apparently little 
effect. Having made a pissage fur itself right through 
from Burd Lane to Bonham strand, the fire forced its 

y out on side, taking in the adjoining houses 
in Bonham Strand on’ the one hand and those in Cle. 
verly Street on the other, The houses in Bonham 
Strand, as is well known, are stored with merch.udise, 
so that the flames had’ plenty to feed upon, and il 








lov ked as though we were to have one of tie biggest 
fires seenin Hongkong for sometime About 
past four o'clock, how ew Brigades 
get the upper hand of it and managed to chee it 
consi d ybortly after five the oder w 
The dim pe done has bee 
tiand five houses. Nos, 50 
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50.52, 
been destroyed ; in Burd Lane 25, 
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30, and 31 have been burned out, and three houses in 
Cleverly Street have been destroyed. Que of the 
houses “at the corner of Cleverly Street and Bonham 
Strand had apparently suffered little damage and re- 
mained standing while the houses at the back and side 
were destroyed. The walls, however, must have been 
undermined in some way, as later inthe day the whole 
house fell with a most’terrific crash, damaging the 
houses on the opposite side of the street considerably 
and completely blocking up one end of Cleverly Street. 
‘The total Toss of property and merchandise has 
been very great. One of the houses in Cleverly Street, 
the Yan Wo Opium Hong, is said to have lost 
$60,000 in paper securities, Must of the houses were 
of course insured, and several offices have suffered. 
The Transatlactic Fire Insurance Company of Ham. 
burg, of which Messrs. Siemssen & Co. are the agents, 
has been the heaviest loser, their loss being $50,000. 
The Singapore Insurance Company, agents Messrs. 
Adamson, Bell & Co, hada risk on the property to 
the amount of $20,000, the Hanseatic Fire Insurance 
Company of Hamburg, Messrs. Ed. Schellhass & Co. 
agents, lose $15,000, the London and Lancashire Fire 
Insurince Company, Messrs. Butterfield and Swire 
agents, $15,000, and the China Fire Insurance Com- 
pany $14,000. Some of the houses were also insured 
in the Hongkong Fire Insurance Company, but we 
have been unable to ascertain the amount, 
The fire unfortunately did not pass without ac- 
cident. About half-past four o'clock, when the fire 
was beginning to be got in hand, Mr. Foreman Ross 
went to relieve one of the “red jackets.” He had 
only being holding the nozzle for about a minute when 
the whole wall of the house upon which he was playing 
three storeyed one-fell without the slightest 
warning. One ‘of the Government Brigade, Po- 
lice Constable Roberts, was standing near at the 
time and managed to escape. Mr. Ross, however, was 
not so lucky, and he was partially buried in the dé 
bris, He was immediately got out, when it was found 
that his right leg was crushed in a most frightful 
manner. When released, Mr. Ross although he must 
have been suffering great pain with that generous 
spirit which has made him so popular with his Bri- 
gade, first e d whether any of the others had 
been burt, and on being assured that he was the only 
njured, said, * Ihat’s all right.” He was then 
removed as quickly #s possible to the Government 
Civil Hospital, where it was found thit the bone was 
so completely crushed that it was necessary to ampu- 
tate the leg below the knee, which operation was 
accordingly performed by Dr. Atkinson, Superinten- 
dew .,-Althougl 
d progressing favourably. 
sympathy is felt throughout the Colony with Mr. Ross 
in consequence of the unfo.tunate accident, while the 
regret of his Brigad-, and in fact of all who knew him 
personally, is inexpressible. To mark this regret we 
hear that the usual New Year's picnic of the Volunteer 
Fire Brigade is to be postponed 


Tue F1jf Shimpo states that certains members 
of the Senate propose to visit various districts 
with the view of learning for themselves the 
actual condition of the people. While in non- 
official circles it rumoured that a good deal of 
misery prevails in particular localities, pre- 
fectural governments send roseate reports as to 
the tranquillity and prosperity of the people, so 
that between the two it is somewhat difficult to 
gel at the real truth of the matter. It is not in- 
tended that the Senators in question will acquaint 
the local authorities of their purpose; they 
have no desire to be ceremoniously received in 
the places they may visit; on the contrary, they 
will move about in disguise and under assumed 
names. Members of the Senate have ere now 
travelled about in zvaraji and leggings on the 
same errand, but the officiousness of the district 
officials has always prevented the visitors from 
obtaining a thorough knowledge of the real 
condition of the people. 












































































Tue sixteenth of the Japanese Fairy Tale Series 
has been published. It is from the pen of 
Mrs. T. H. James, whose excellent work in the 
saine series we have already had occasion to 
eulogise. The title of the litle volume now 
before us is The Wooden Bowl.” It tells of a 
girl of dazzling beauty whose parents, reduced 
almost to indigence, leave her penniless at their 





death, Her mother, foresecing that such 
charms are likely to prove an evil legacy to one 
so destitude, puts a wooden bowl on the 


maiden’s head and with dying breath enjoins 
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her never to remove it. The child obeys faith- 
fully. Thus disfigured, she goes about her 
work, until, one day, her diligence and dexterity 
attract the attention of a rich farmer who takes 
her home to wait upon his sick wife. By and 
by the farmer's son and heir returns from a 
visit of pleasure to Kyoto. His curiosity excited 
by the girl’s strange head-dress, and his admira- 
tion by her gentleness and docility, he manages, 
one day, to peep under the bowl. Of course 
he falls in love, and swears a solemn vow that 
he will wed no other than this “sweet maid.” 
Equally of course all his relations seek to dis- 
suade him from such a humble match. They 
abuse the girl, and tell him that she has been 
setting her cap (or her bowl), at him all the 
time, and that she is an ungrateful, artful hussy; 
all of which slanders she effectually disposes of 
by refusing to marry him when at length he is 
enabled to offer her his hand. She is not in- 
different to him, but seeing how disasteful the 
match is to his people, and shrinking from 
causing pain where she has jreceived only kind- 
ness, she determines to leave the place secretly, 
as destitute as when she came to it. The night 
that should have witnessed the consummation 
of this noble resolve, her mother appears to her 
in a dream and tells her that she need not 
hesitate to obey her lover's wishes. So” the 
happy day is fixed. But when the hour for 
performing the ceremony comes, the obstinate 
bowl declines to be pulled off. The bride- 
groom, however, is too steadfast to be moved by 
He bids the feast proceed, when 
—a 





such trifles. 
lo! at the moment of exchanging wine-cup 


performance that corresponds to our Western 
cuswm OF pulling on We Weuoiug Wug—de 


bowl falls off spontaneously, and breaking into 
pieces, pours forth a mass of gold and jewels, 
representing a larger sum than the total value of 
the rich farmer's possessions. So the litile 
maiden, whose beauty, thus miraculously re- 
vealed, passes belief, does not come to her 
new home dowerless. It is a pretty story, 
prettily and artistically rendered into English by 
its accomplished translator. 








In the Report of the United States Secretary 
of State for the Navy, we find the followi g 
interesting remarks about torpedoes and_pneu- 
matic ordnance :—‘‘To sum up this matter, 
the department deems it unwise to follow at 
present the course of the European Powers in 
building unprotected torpedo-boats. It re- 
cognizes the power of a dynamite projectile 
and believes it practicable to embody it in 
such a manner as to insure that it will reach 
any desired object of attack in spite of the 
known weapons, and upon that problem it is 
engaged. During the past year a new system 
has been inaugurated for handling stores and 
supplies which has resulted in the saving of 
over 25 percent. An examination of the cha- 
racteristics of single-turreted monitors show that 
outside of the ships in our own navy no antago- 
nist could probably be found against which they 
could stand for a moment. They were good 
vessels for their time, but are entirely obsolete. 
A first-class modern ironclad could safely 
anchor surrounded by a fleet of these monitors 
without any danger of injury to herself, and any 
one of her guns could send a projectile clear 
through a monitor from stem to stern. It 
would be little less than murder to send men in 
these at the present time toencounter any of the 
recently built ironclads. I appreciate fully that 
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it is only a temporary expedient that is sug- 
gested, and it is thought that in the absence of 
anything else these might be better than 
nothing. This has been the theory upon which 
probably millions have been spent since the 
close of the war. It is time to stop it and be 
content only with the best. The pneumatic 
dynamite gun has been developed by private 
enterprise to a point where it meets immediate 
attention. The principal difliculty with the 
machine gun is that its range of torpedo fire 
is short, that it is obliged to approach within a 
few hundred feet of tke object of attack, which 
subjects it to destruction. The pneumatic 
dynamite gun attacks the problem by anew 
method. Against its method of attack neither 


nets nor machine guns are of any considerable |’ 


use. It can be fired at such a distance as to he 
beyond the effective range of machine guns, 
and the line of flight of its projectile escapes 
the nets. There are questions yet to be settled 
before its efficiency for naval purposes can he 
fully determined. For coast and harbour de- 
fense, to be fired from land batteries, its 
accuracy is substantially established, but for 






naval purposes other elements of difficulty in- 
tervene. It is claimed that by increasing the 
calibre of these guns an accurate range of from 
three to four miles can be had from a land 
battery, and that projectiles can be used con- 
taining not less than 400 pounds of high ex- 
plosives.” 
. 
ane 

The same Report has another suggestive 
paragraph .—“A public feeling seems to exist 
for the creation of a naval reserve. 
of the Chauibers uf Cuomaucice of New York 


and San Francisco have passed resolutions urg- 
ing the organization of such a force as a means 
for providing for coast defence and meeting the 
increased demands of the naval establishment 
for men and vessels upon an outbreak of war. 
The department has informed itself fully of the 
different systems of organization for coast de- 
fence and naval reserves at present in force in 
foreign countries, and is prepared to formulate 
a general plan for a similar organization to meet 
the requirements and conditions of our own in- 
stitutions in time of war when troops, ships, or 
transports in great demand. Several 
European Governments have made annual con- 
tributions based tonnage companies 
constructing new vessels. A notable illustra- 
tion of the generosity with which England pushes 
her shipping interest is seen in the manner in 
which she is dealing with the trade of the North 
Pacific. It has been thus far principally under 
the American flag and contributary to San 
Francisco and the United States. The British 
Government and Canada together are proposing 
the establishment of lines of first-class steamers 
from Vancouver to Japan. A subsidy is likely 
to be paid, amounting to $300,000 annually, 
£45,000 from England and £15,000 from 
Canada, There will also be contributed from 
the Naval Reserve Fund probably $5 per ton 
annually for each ship constructed for the route, 
which will increase the sum probably $125,000. 
Under such competition it is quite easy to con- 
jecture what will become of the American flag 
and our resources in the way of a naval reserve 
in the North Pacific.” 


Committees 


are 


on to 


Our readers will doubUess remember the recent 
case of a Chinese criminal in Shanghai who 
was said to have been condemned to slow star- 





vation, in public, in an iron cage, the man being 
so suspended that the tips of his toes only could 
reach the floor of the cage. The British Con- 
sul-General, Mr. Hughes, addressed a written 
remonstrance or enquiry to the Taotai on the 
subject, and received the following reply :— 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
Your Honour's instructions quoted), and to state, in 
reply, that the case referred to is that of the prisoner 
Koh Laowo-tsz. Having on a previous occasion en- 
gaged in smuggling and killed two policemen during 
his resistance to capture, his original offence was one 
of great gravity; and since his incaceration unsuc- 
cessiul attempts ‘have been made to arrest the other 
criminals still at large to be arraigned in his company. 
Hence his execution has been long referred, and he 
has remained in gaol. Unexpectedly, however, the 
prisoner in question has shown himself incapable of 
behaving with propriety, and has dared to conspire 
with a party of others in custody on the same charge 
dof roubers charged with other offences, to tie up 
and beat any new criminals who may arrive in gaol 
from time to time, and to extort money from them, 
Ihe new arrivals, finding themselves thus constrained, 
have been forced to send letters to their relatives with 
a view to purchasing freedom from these beatings. 
The prisoner Koh Lao-wo-tsz was the ringleader who 
conceived this idea, and has already extorted large 
sums. His lawless ferocity is indeed much beyond 
that of ordinally «ffenders, and for that reason he was 
put in the standing cage, both as a warning to himself, 
and to bring home also to the eyes and hearts of other 
fierce desperadoes a lesson calculated (0 produce in 
them some fear of the law. Measured by the wicked- 
ness of his crime, death by standing in the cage would 
have been insufficient to expiste his guilt; but, as I 
hid not received instructions from my superior, it was 
not expedient for me to actually let him die; and 
therefore, after three days of it, I again placed the said 
prisoner in gaol; so that he has not as a matter of 
fact been put to death, 





























Tue Kaiser and the Czar have had, as we know, 
a friendly meeting. ‘There are so many reasons 
making for unity between the two potentates that 
we cannot greatly wonder at the nature of their 
interview. The Czar had an explanation with 
Prince Disuaick alsu. And connccied with 
this a strange incident is recorded. It may be 
true or it may be false, but it is certainly credited 
enough to be made the subject of leading ar- 
ticles by prominent London journals. Referring 
to it, the S/. Fames's Budget says :—“ The news 
from Germany is that at their interview the 
Czar reproached the Prince with an underhand 
policy hostile to Russia. The Prince wished to 
know what was meant by ‘underhand.’ It 
then turned out (we quote from a Berlin tele- 
gram in the Cologne Gazefle) ‘that the Czar 
had been treated to the reading of a large 
variety of letters and despatches about Prince 
Bismarck’s attitude in the Bulgarian question, 
which were forged from beginning to end; and 
which, if they had been genuine, would have 
indeed given the Czar every reason to be angry 
with and to distrust the Chancellor's policy.’ 
We are further told that ‘the prime source of 
these forgeries was soon discovered ;’ that it is 
an Orleanist source; that Prince Bismarck was 
able to convince the Czar at once that he had 
been tricked; that ‘a small but influential 
portion of Berlin Court Society’ took part in 
the intrigue, or furthered it from independent 
ground; and that State prosecutions may be 
expected to ensue. And the aim of the con- 
spirators—the design of the Orleanist forgers, at 
any rate? It is described at Berlin as an at- 
tempt ‘to sow distrust between Germany and 
Russia, and to set these two empires by the 
ears, in hope of precipitating a European cata- 
clysm, by the aid of which the French Monar- 
chists might make one last desperate push for 
their fading heritage.’ Now we must be very 





careful how we accept these stories. But it is a 
remarkable fact that on the day when the reve- 
lations were made in a German print, the 


Pesther Lloyd published a semi-official com- 
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munication to the same effect, including the 
statement about the forgery of letters purporting 
to be in Prince Bismarck’s handwriting. More 
we shall presently hear, till when it will be better 
to suspend belief in the astonishing story now 
before the world. But we should not be in the 
least surprised if it is all true ; and if it is true, 
it is an ill discovery for the Germans, and also 
for the French. Very bad for Germany it is, if 
‘persons very highly situated at the German 
Court’ have formed themselves into an anti- 
Bismarck party and have been mining under 
the Chancellor's feet—at a time like this. As 
for the French, the bearing of these discoveries 
upon recent events in Paris, the extreme pro- 
bability of a connection between them, is ob- 
vious. We have said that for the political 
trouble in which France has been involved the 
Monarchists were in all likelihood originally 
responsible. A week ago we wrote, ‘The truth 
is, we suppose, that there are certain plots at 
work for bringing a new order of Government 
into France.’ It is possible that the Republi- 
cans—who yet have their full share of blame to 
carry—will begin to think so too when they 
have seen the German papers, which may be 
safely counted on for making as much sensa- 
tion in France as in Germany. What effect the 
discoveries may have upon the National As- 
sembly we shall presently see; not a slight one 
probably.” 








Tue Berlin correspondent of Zhe Zimes writes 
as follows :— 


Since the two Empercrs met and parted the other day 
one or two further details have transpired, calculated to 
throw a little mere light on, though not wholly ton 
clear, the meaning of the event. And first as to Py 
Bismarek’s attitude to it. When it was. announced Uy Iie 
in, the North German Gazette, that the Chancellor was 
ing to town, “by command of his Majesty,” this was 
interpreted as a desire on the part of the Chancellor to let 
it be clearly known that his will in the matter had been sub- 
jected to a kind of douc violence, and that, if allowed to 
follow his own inclination, he would rather remain away 
from Berlin during the visit cf the Czar. Come to town at 
any rate he did, in compliance with the Emperor's express 
wish, especially’ as the situation meanwhile created by the 
serious tidings from San Remo had also to be discussed ; 
but it was remarked that he was not among the crowd of 

ces, generals, and other notabilities who went to the 
station ‘to. welcome the Czar In the course of the 
forenoon, however, Prince Bismarck drove to the Rus: 
sian Embassy, as in courtesy bound to, and inscribed 
his name in the visitors’ book; and soon’ afterwards 
he was waited on by General von ‘Icherewin, one of the 
Czar’s adjutants, with the request that he would favour 
his Majesty with a personal visit, Accordingly the Chan 
cellor returned to the Russian Embassy, and was most 
graciously received by the Czar, with whom he remained 
an hour anda quarte: ; but whether any other one—the 
Ambassador, for example—was also present at the interview 
does not appear. From the Massy the Chancellor went 
straight to the Palace; for it now only wanted a quatter of 
an hour of five o'clock, the hour uf the State banquet, and in 
this short interval the’ I rince communicated to the empercr 
the result of his conversation with the Czar. ‘T ‘hat this 
result on the whole was fav: urable can scarcely be ques. 

ned from the fact that the Emperor, no doubt at the 
instance of his Chancellor, at once conferied the Order of 
the Black Eagle on Count Schouvaloff, the Russian Am- 
bassador, whie at the banquet the (zar pointedly dr: 
tothe health of Prince Hismarck, sending round his perse 
attendant to the Chancellor, who sat a good way off, to 
announce his intention uf doing sv. In return for this 
compliment this Chancellor rose, and with a profiund bow 


















































‘emptied his glass to his Russian Majesty. ‘This looks as it 
the Czar at any rate had been fairly satisfied with the up- 
shot of his interview with the German Chancellor. Altoge 





ther belicf is eaining ground here that the imperial meeting 
has been more productive of yolitical results than it was at 
first intended or expected to be. 





Tne crusade against the police, and against 
authority generally in London, is continued 
more suo by the Pall Mall Budget. Here are 
two paragraphs from that excellent journal :— 
“Sir Charles Warren is very anxious to let it 
be known that neither he nor the Police Office 
had anything to do with dropping the case 
against Mr. Bennet Burleigh. Sir Charles 
might have spared himself the trouble of issuing 
his notice. No one is so ignorant of current 
affairs as to suppose for a moment that Scot- 
land-yard would of its own motion drop a charge, 
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however preposterous, or fail to swear to atl 
statement, however false. Still less would any-| ¢ 
body have imagined that Sir Charles Warren | th 


iat every possible device for diminishing the 
ost of production should be employed. Here 
ne Japanese show a decided slowness of 


or his fellows, who have failed to apologize to| comprehension. Combined with their willing- 


women whom they have grossly insulted and | ni 


ess to adopt the new in some directions, there 


traduced, had anything to do with Mr. Poland’s| is a strong tendency to adhere to the old in 


apology to Mr. Burleigh. The police denial of | 0 


thers. Purely mechanical contrivances for 


responsibility for this tardy justice was there-| saving labour are naturally somewhat difficult 


fore wholly unnecessary.” * * * * “ Atlol 


f application to art industries, but that is no 


Liverpool the other day three police-constables [reason why the latter should be kept in old 


were dismissed the force, one for assaulting a] 


rooves where time and labour are entirely 


prisoner in the Bridewell, and the other two for| Secondary considerations. 


denying that they saw the assault, though they 
were present. If things were managed in 
London as in Liverpool, how many police-con- | d 
stables would be left?” 
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We are glad to have again to refer to the effi- 
ciency of the local police, who have been able 
within a short space of time to recover a num- 
ber of articles stolen from the residence of Mr. 
O. Keil, and to arrest the thief, 
place on Thursday night or Friday morning 
last. Mr. Keil, as it happened, did not retire to 
test till r a.m., being busily engaged, and while 
sitting up heard his dog—a large and powerful 


th 


Here is ‘the latest 
We take it from the St. Fames's Budget :— 


* 

wee 
Among the plans mooted for Promoting in- 
ustrial enterprise in Japan, one is the establish- 


ment of permanent exhibitions of Japanese and 
foreign manufactures, We believe that arrange- 


nenls are now in progress for opening one of 
hese institutions in Tsukiji, Tokyo. ‘The well- 
nown firm of Messrs, Okura & Company are 
mong the principal promoters. It is unneces- 


The theft took | S2'Y '0 speak in detail of the useful functions 


hat such displays would perform, 








about the ill-fated Wasp, 


A correspondent writes :—A letter has recently been 


animal—growl several times, but suspected no- | received from on board the Rattler (sister-ship to the 


thing wrong, as the locality is infested by curs 3 


of all kinds, whose intrusion might have pro- longer any reason to doubt has happened, 


voked the demonstration referred to. 
to the thief could be given, but the detectives 
were able to secure him by noon yesterday, 
A gold watch stolen from Commander Glass 
of the Afonocacy, at the fire at Messrs. 


w 
ch 


Farley & Co.'s, was similarly returned promptly 


to its owner {by the police. As a further| st 


pen Rie the @nea e 5 ot 
instance of the activity of the detective brancn | the f<? 65 they went on all right to their destination, 


of the local police force it may be noted | the Cocos Islands 


w 


that a valuable diamond ring which was missed le 


Fraser, | they again 4 ti 
to the main feed engine,” which necessitated anchorin, 
for twenty-four hours for repairs 


Wasp) in the China Seas, which throws some light 


pon the disaster which, unfortunately, there is “no 
‘The writer 


No clue ]im the Rattler, speaking of a cruise which his shi 
made in the neighbourhood of Singapore, tells how 
she left port on the 1:th of October under ‘steam, and 


next day the starboard circulating-pump broke down; 


€ continued steam 
hored for the night. 





the port one,” but an- 
Starting next morning afresh, 
ame to a standstill “owing to an accident 








On the 18th they 
arted again, and all went well until the 22nd, ** when, 
‘The return voyage was made 
ithout serious mishap; but the writer winds up his 


tter by saying that the ship will have to go to 


from the bazaar of Messrs. Eyton & Pratt some | Hongkung before the engines can be put to rights ; 


weeks ago was handed to the owners on Monday 
morning. 
them but a rough drawing of the setting of the | Ia 
ring. 





We are interested to find that in a series of 
articles lately published by the Zochi Shimbun, 
principles put forward with similar prominence | cs 


mac 
The police had nothing to guide vecurring from time to time ever since we left Eng. 


for something seems radically wrong about ous 


ery, there having been a series of breakdowns 





ind.” Now, there can be little doubt that, if any one 


of these mishaps occurred to the Wasp while in « 
ty 
swamped, 


phoon, nothing could possibly save her from being 


Tux Hongkong Telegraph has the following :— 





We hear that H.M.S. Jmperieuse will relieve the Auda- 
ous as flagship on the China station. It is expected that 


in, these columns just seven years ago, are| she willleave England next March forthe Fav Beet eae 


strongly advocated. The main point of our|io 
Tokyo contemporary's contention is that in 
industrial competition with Western countries, | ™ 
what Japan must chiefly rely on is the artistic | & 
ability of her people. It is pointed out that for|™ 


many years England depended principally on| 


Cape. 


belt, and 8 inches on the barbette. 


Capt. Church, late of H.M.S. Monarch, comes out 
the Zmperieuse as flag-captain to Sit Nowell Salmeg 
The Imperieuse ix a twin-serew armour-plated barhette 


ship of great steaming power, of 5,500 tons displace. 


ent, and 10,000 





dicated horse-power, Her contract 


speed was 17 knots, and her actual steaming on trial, under 


advantageous circumstances, was 16 knots. Het armas 
rent consists of four 18-ton breech-loading guns, six 4{-ton 


breceh-loading guns, four light and four quick firing and 


urteen may 





ine guns. Iler armour is 13 inches at the 


When launched she 


her immense capital, and by the extent and was brig rigged, but owing to her displacement being 
magnitude of her industrial enterprises sought | &'ster than it should have been (it was intended to Le 


7. 
to get the better of her rivals; whereas they, on 


the other hand, comprehending the hopeless. | 


360 tons) and consequently too great submergement of 


armoured belt, her spars were taken out and everything 
done to lighten her, 


Her two masts were replaced by a 
nule military mast between the funnels. ‘The Jmperieuse 


ness of engaging in the contest on these | "#9 lying in reserve at Portsmouth according tortie (ane 


grounds, endeavoured to gain the advantage by 


issue of the Navy List, 


ae 


artistic designs and ingenious appliances. It}Tue time ought not to be far distant when 


would be easy, we think, to show that the h 


history of British enterprise is not altogether ing criminals, 


consistent with this analysis, but the question | p 
need not concern us for the moment, neither |b 
can it be denied that the events of late years to} m 
some extent support the Hochi Shimbun's ve 
trospect. At any rate, the point is that the | th 
things upon which Japan has to depend are the | d 
peculiarly admirable art instincts and remark-| 0 





anging will cease to be the method of execut- 
Scarcely an execution takes 
lace the incidents of which do not remind us 
iow barbarous is this manner of taking a cri- 
ninal’s life. Some years ago, at an execution 


in Ireland, the gentleman who was charged with 


he duty of calculating the proper height of 
Top to ensure speedy death, erred in his figures, 
t else, as was also surmised, the physical 


able manual dexterity of her people. It is by structure of the condemned man was excep- 


utilizing and developing these that she may | ti 
expect to push herself to the front in the in-|{ w 


dustrial ranks of the world. At the same lime, | w 





onally fragile. At all events, when the bolt 


as withdrawn, decapitation, not suangulation, 


vas the result—the man’s head was literally 


it is essential, as the Hoch? wisely observes, | torn from his body. Of course a humane public 
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raised hands of horror, and for a season the 
expediency of exchanging the gallows for some 
other instrument of death was loudly discussed. 
Yet, in point of fact, it is far more merciful to 
wrench a man’s head from his shoulders than to 
strangle him by a process that lasts many 
minutes, as is generally the case. At the 
execution of the four Chicago anarchists, we 
read that ‘Fischer and Spiers died hard,” 
and that ‘ Parsons struggled fearfully,” but 
that “‘all the pulses had ceased to beat in thir- 
teen and a half minutes.” Try to realize what 
that means—hanging by the neek for thirteen 
minutes before death puts an end to one’s 
agony. How incomparably more civilized is 
the French guillotine. 


Mr. Norman Locxyer's most interesting paper, 
read lately before the Royal Society, has at- 


tracted much attention. The comments of Zhe 


Times convey an excellent idea of what Mr. 
Lockyer said :— 

The conclusions advanced are of the most novel and 
far-reaching character. If ultimately estailished to 
the satisfaction of the scientific world, they will in. 
volve a complete revision of the conceptions now cur- 
rent concerning the structure and evolution of the 
Cosmos. “All self-luminous bodies in the celestial 
spaces,” Mr. Lockyer tells us, ‘‘are composed of 
meteorites, or masses of vapour produced by heat 
brought about by condensation of meteor swarms due 
to gravity.” This is the new nebular hypothesis in its 
broadest possible statement. It is not so much a re 
construction of the old nebular hypothesis as the 
interpolation of new terms in a series which includes 
the old nebular hypothesis among its terms, There is 
nothing new in saying that some self-luminous bi dies 
in the heavens are masses of meteorites rendered 
luminous by collisions, and that others are masses of 
vapour at a transcendental temperature, Comets have 
been held by astronomers to be clusters uf incandes. 
cent meteorites ever since Schiaparelli demonstrated 


‘ Te the sihth ab the Reociint claors wy 
Venta with that Of the bright comet which appearca 


in that year. We know, on the other hand. that the 
sun is a'mass of incandescent vapour, and that stars 
like Sirius are also masses of vapour glowing at a 
temperature far greater even than that of the sun 
But the point of the new hypothesis is, that it under. 
takes to establish a serial and evolutionary connection 
between comets composed of meteorites and masses of 
incandescent vapour like Sirius and our own sun. If 
the hypothesis is established, we may still regard the 
solar system and its several members as the associated 
results of nebular condensation; though we must go 
farther and say that the nebula itself is not the 
primordial organism, but that it is the evolved product 
of the gradual condensation of meteorites, first existing 
separately at distances inconsistent with the produc- 
tion of luminous phenomena, then gradually approxi- 
mating under the increasing operation of gravity, 
Thus the origin of the universe is alleged to be 
found in the meteorite; for the reasoning applied to 
the solar system may be applied, mutatis mutandis to 
all other self-luminous heavenly bodies, and, indeed, 
must be so applied if the hyputhesis is well founded. 
At first sight this must seem to be a very inadequate 
cause for so transcendental an effect. But a meteorite 
is at any rate a vera causa. We kuow that meteorites 
exist in almost incredible numbers in the regions of 
cosmical space. It is true that very few meteorites 
are sufficiently large to survive the combustion to 
which they are subjected when they enter the earth's 
atmosphere and to reach the earth itself as solid bodies 
But the number of meteorites which enter the earth's 
atmosphere and are rendered luminous by their 
passage through it is estimated by the best autho 
rities to be nat less than 20,000,000 in exch space 
of twenty-hours; and if it be considered that the 
earth, which shares the proper motion of the whole 
solar system, can never twice occupy the same posi- 
tion in. space, we are driven to the conclusion that 
the number of meteorites in space is practically infinite 
It docs not follow from this that metcorites are really 
the raw material from which the heavenly bodies are 
in the infinite process of time evolved, unless such a 
conclusion can be established on independent and in- 
defeasible grounds. ‘This is what Mr. Lockyer pro- 
fesses to have done by a special application of the 
potent and searching method of spectrum analysis 
He has instituted a prolonged series of observations 
and experiments on the spectroscopic behaviour in the 
laboratory of meteorites themselves and the substances 
of which meteorites are composed, repro ‘ucing as far 
as possible the conditions assumed to obtain in the 
several c.as-es of heavenly bodirs; and he has caref. tly 
compared the results of these experiments and ob- 
servations with the observed and recorded spectra of 
the heavenly bodies themselves. A varticulir nebula, 
for instance, exhibits a particular spectrum. This 
spectrum can be approximately, and in some cases 
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exacily, reproduced ia the laboratory by: subjecting| 
meteorites, as far as possible, to the conditions assumed 
to exist in the nebula, The same proce-s of con-| 
parison applies with correspond ng resu ts to comets, | 
and to stars whose spectra reyeai a coustitution funda- 
mentally distinct from that of the sun. At every point 
where the resources of the laboratory are capable of | 
reproducing the condiions required by the hypothesis | 
a correspondence more or less close—and in all caves 
remarkably close considering the difficulties which | 
beset the comparisoa—is found to exist between the | 
spectrum obtained in the laboratory and that exh bited | 
by the star with which it is compared. It has even | 
been fund pussitle to obtain an approximate re-| 
production of the s:lar spectrum by successivily 
vi latilizing several stony meteorites of varied cos 
position in an electric are produced between iten | 
neteoric poles, and takis.g a composite photograph uf 
the resulting spectra. Thus the evidence at each | 
successive stage assumes a convergent and cumulative | 
charieter. [tis not for us to say that it is or is rot 
conciusive. That is a question which must be left to | 
the decision of scientific experts For the hypothesis | 
propounded must be received, as we understand it wis 
received by the Royal Society itself, with all reserve 


























Tue Kamakura Sanitarium is really a boon to 
travellers, and marks the distinct advance of | 
Western ideas in Japan. Favoured and sup-| 
ported by influential officials and merchants in the 
capital, the institution is established on a liberal 
basis and has attractions peculiarly its own. 
The situation is excellent, just within the grove 
of pine trees which rises, with a strong landward 
deflection, immediately above the sandy stretch 
of beach to the west of the village of Kama- 
kura, and terminates in the avenue running 
shorewards from the Hachiman temple a mile 
and a quarter off. The Sanitarium building is 
of wood, and encloses, with its baths and out- 
houses, the three sides of a quadrangle. The 
fourth side is a wall which is broken by the 
entrance gate. The bedroom and dining-room 


accommodation of the Kaihin-in leaves little to 
te desired; the bath arrangements are even 


luxurious, the baths being furnished with 
faucets for cold water and hot salt and fresh 
water. The table, though not first-class, is 
abundant and of fair quality, and the service 
is good. 
sitting-room would make the accommodation 
more complete. ‘The tariffis certainly moderate 
enough. We have no doubt of the success of 
the institution; it deserves to succeed. The 
neighbourhood is likely to become a fashion- 
able one. Count Inouye is about to erect a 
villa on the bluff to the south of the village. It 
will occupy a platform of rock commanding the 
long stretch of beach towards Enoshima. An- 
other villa will be built by Mr. Shibusawa further 
inland among the pine groves. Itis said that 
the price of land has gone up wonderfully in 
the district. The cuttings for the new railway 
which is to open up the Miura peninsula are 
already well advanced about Kamakura. The 
station will stand, it is said, about mid- 
between the Hachiman temple and the sea- 
beach. Probably before summer the railway 
may be in working order. 


Perhaps the addition of a ladies’ 








From correspondence received by the American 
mail we take the following:—* There has, within 
the last few months, been a remarkable revival 
of Interest in Japanese Art in England, and 
collectors are all on the alert for everything of 
value which comes into the market. There will 
shortly be plenty of chance for their acquiring 
not only knowledge but perhaps rare objects for 
their collections, for no less than three notable 
Exhibitions of the products of Japan will be 





the British Museum of Pictorial Art, another at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club of Doctor Ander- 









third at the Fine Art Society's, New Bond Street, 
of porcelain, pottery, metal work, lacquer, 
&c. To this last all the principal collectors 
of England, France, and Germany will con- 
tribute, and the whole will be arranged by an 
expert, Mr. Kataoka, under the various schools, 
masters, and dates.” The programme of the New 
Bond Street Exhibition has also come to hand. 


It is as follows :-— 
THE FINE ART SOCIETY propose to hold, 





in January next, 








an Falvbtin of Japanese Art, in their Roome at 148) New 
‘ond Street 

Tt will snclude the following divisions of lapanese Art, classi- 
bed according to period, masters, places of production — 

DP krat ais ann Por ey 


Meret Worx, including Armour, Swords, Sword and Pouch 
Orniments “Teuba, Kodzuka, Fuchikashiea,’ Menuki’. 
Woop aso Truat Cagvinus, inluding Statuettes, Okimono, 
and Ne'suke. 
‘su and other enamels. 
uke, large and small, invInding Masks ‘Nomen’, Pi 
Bents-bako, Writing Cases Suzuri-bako , Saké Cups, 
aves Int, Jars for Powdered Tea’ (Natsume , 





Le 
Bi xes 









Med 


| Combs Kushi., &e. 


hota 

Hv. cine Prctengs.—Kakemono. 

Eatnsorneaits—-Pukoea and Kimono, 

Asexperience bas proved to the Society that Eshibitions are 
much more appreciated by the pubic. when each object 1s. not 
Inly properly deserined, bur is aise classified according. ¢0 es 

school, and master, the collection will be formed upon this 

It is thus hoped that a more compete and historical 
bition of Iepanese Art will be formed than has hitherto been 
Seen in England. 

‘The Society have appointed Mr. Masayuki Kataoka to assist 
them inthe selection! arrangement, and cataloguing of the Ex. 
Hibition. “This gentleman is acknowledged to. be the ‘most 
Capable expert at present in England 

The Exhibition will last for a period of six weeks, and will 
consist, for the most part, of objects on loan which have bea 
promised by the principal cullectors 

VExhibts wil, whemever practicable, be plced im dosttight, 
glass caves, 

‘As the number of classes of exhibits is considerable, It is 

fable thata duplication of similar objects should be avoided + 
fe Rovety theretore suycest that owners of articles which they 

willing to lend should allow a. tepresentatite trom the 
cy, in Company with Mr. Kataoksy to inspect thelr colt 

‘ticles will immediately, upon coming into the Society's 
be numbered and insured against fze, and a receipt for 


























the same will be sent to the owner, 

It Is proposed to issue a large Mlustrated Catalogue of the 
principal whjects in the Exhibition, so as to form @ permanent 
Fecurd of the 





148, New Bony St,, Loxnox, November, 1887, 





Tue Hyogo News, referring to the recent colli- 
sion on Lake Biwa, says :—‘ Itappears that two 
steamers running between Otsu and Shiotsu 
came into collision on the night of the z2gth 
ultimo. One of them was so damaged that she 
commenced to sink, and steps were promptly 
taken to transfer the passengers—of whom there 
were sixty: 
It was thought all were safely provided for, but 
when the latter vessel got to Katsuno, and the 
passengers were mustered by the police, who 
had been informed of the disaster, it transpired 
that five persons were missing. The steamer 
was then sent back to the spot where the colli- 
sion occurred to rescue any of the passengers 
who might be clinging to the wreck, or floating 
in the vicinity. Only the mast of the ill-fated 
steamer was visible, however, and after a care- 
ful but fruitless examination the searchers had 
to return, Next morning the work of recover- 
ing the bodies was proceeded with, and all five 
were brought on shore. The drowned pas- 
sengers had met their fate close to the engine- 
room, where they had probably crept for the 
sake of warmth after the vessel started. The 
bodies of two old men and an aged woman 
were found huddled together where the inrush 
of water had overtaken them, and, most pitiful 
sight ofall, the searchers discovered near-by the 
corpse of a young mother still cla-ping her dead 
child. We understand that the local police 
are examining into the circumstances that 
led to this sad calamity, and it may be that the 
result of the inquiry will be increased care on 
the part of the persons placed in charge of these 
small steamers. At present the wonder is not 
that accidents occur, but that they do not take 
place much more frequently. Steamer traffic 
on Lake Biwa is probably not conducted more 
carefully than on board vessels plying from 
Osaka and Kobe, and only a constant succes- 


‘ight on board—to the other steamer. 











son’s block printed books and pictures, and the 


sion of miracles has prevented numerous dis- 
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asters in this neighbourhood. Junks leave at 
all hours of the night, and the exception rather 
than the rule is to carry regulation lights, or 
indeed any lights at all. The Inland Sea 
steamers do carry side-lights certainly, but the 
practice with them seems to be not to keep a 
look-out, and to drive steadily along, trusting 
that any craft met with will take care of itself. 
In numberless instances the ‘rule of the road” 
is as completely disregarded asif it never existed, 
and there is small probability of improvement 
while complaints of flagrant breaches of the 
regulations continue to meet with contemptuous 
indifference. So long as rules which the ex- 
perience of many years has proved to be barely 
sufficient for safety are persistently disregarded, 
so long will there be accidents involving lament- 
able loss of life, and destruction of valuable 
property. The authorities should, therefore, 
abandon their present attitude of unconcern, 
and take measures to insure the proper obser- 
vance of the rules which the Government of this 
country have years since adopted.” 


We take the following from the London and 
China Express:—* A recent Fournal Oficial 
prints a report on the trade of Korea, by M. 
Dureau de Vaulcomte, in which it is stated that 
the relations of that country with foreign nations, 
although such relations are no longer looked 
upon as acrime and punished with death, are 
still almost non-existant. The products of 
Korea are strictly analogous to those of China 
and Japan, but are more abundant and generally 
of superior quality. The natural products of 
the country are cereals, rice, cotton, hemp, 
tobacco, and tea; the soil contains gold, silver, 
iron of poor quality, and rock salt. The manu- 
factures are but little advanced ; they consist of 
cotton and silk fabrics which cannot be com- 
pared with those of Japan and China, and of 
weapons, the Korean poignards and sabres 
being much sought after in China. The only 
article of foreign trade which is exported in 
appreciable quantities is paper to China. This 
is made of cotton, and is so exceedingly tough, 
that it is employed for a great number of pur- 





poses, such as for the manufacture of hats, of 
umbrellas, of sacks, and even of mantles ; in 
the building of houses it takes the place of 
window-glass. Besides paper the only other 
exports that can be mentioned are musk, skins, 
and fish, dried and salted. Under these condi- 
tions Korea offers no available resources for 
European export trade. Its eight millions of 
population ought to constitute an important 
market for importation, if only the civilisation of 
the inhabitants were sufficiently advanced to 
enable them to make use of foreign manufac- 
tured goods. The French merchants, therefore, 
it is stated, can only hope in the distant future 
to reap any great benefit from the treaty of June 
4, 1886.” 


Some very ugly facts have been elicited by a 
Naval Court at Hyogo, assembled to enquire 
into the circumstances under which five men 
lost their lives in the British ship Afacedon, on 
her voyage from Philadelphia to Kobe, and to 
investigate complaints made by the survivors. 
It was elicited that one of these men, who had 
been complaining for weeks of symptoms indi- 
cating scurvy, was triced to the mainmast eight 
days before his death and kept at work until 
the morning of the very day he died ; that an- 
other went overboard, and no effort was made 
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to save him; thata third, while suffering from 
scurvy, was sent aloft to scrape the mast, and 
falling, received injuries to which he succumbed 
the following day; that a fourth was dragged 
along the deck by the mate and boatswain on 
the day of his death; that on the A/acedon's 
arrival in port she had seventeen persons on 
board, every one of whom was suffering from 
scurvy, except the master, the mate, the cook 
and the steward; and that lime or lemon juice 
was not served out to the crew during the 
voyage “in the manner and quantity prescribed 
by the Merchant Shipping Act.” It is to be 
hoped that this apparently barbarous conduct 
and flagrant violation of the law will be duly 
investigated and punished. A Naval Court can 
only reprimand the perpetrators of such crimes, 
but there are other tribunals competent to deal 
properly with the case. 


Tue Christian churches in Tokyo are busy at 
present erecting edifices of a more elegant and 
permanent nature than the temporary chapels 
in which they have hitherto worshipped. One 
of the most striking of these buildings is the 
new Presbyterian church at Uraku-cho, just 
within the Sukiya-gate. Mr. Tamura is pastor 
of this congregation. ‘The Shinsakaye-cho 
church have also erected a new structure to re- 
place the one blown down several years ago. 
This, which has a belfry tower like the Uraku- 
cho church, is built on the lot in Tsukiji adjoin- 
ing St. Paul’s school. The Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral, for the erection of which ample 
funds were provided by the legacy of a former 
resident of Tokyo, is in course of construction, 
after designs by Mr. Gardiner of the American 
Episcopal Mission. It is expected to cost about 
$12,000 dollars, will be in brick, and should be 
ready for consecration by the autumn. 


Tue College of Law in the Imperial University 
has hitherto had for its chief professor Mr, N. 
Hozumi, who is a barrister of the Middle Tem- 
ple, and senior Japanese professor of the col- 
lege. As the President is ex-offcro director of 
the college, the duties of the chief professor 
are more onerous than in the other colleges, 
where the director is likewise a professor. Mr. 
Hozumi has just resigned the chief professor- 
ship, which carries with it a seat at the Uni- 
versity Council-board, and will be succeeded 
in these duties by Mr. K, Hatoyama, Doctor in 
Civil Law of Yale College, who formerly filled 
the chair of International Law in the University, 
and has been re-appointed a professor. 


Mr. Witutam O'Brten’s vagaries in Tullagh- 
more jail have inspired the following recast of a 
very old couplet :— 

Bryan O'Lyy 


Ancient Version. 

Bryan O’Lynn had no breeches to wear, 

So he got an old sheepskin to make him a pair. 

With the skinny side out and the woolly side in 

They're cool and convaynient said Bryan O’Lyan. 
Modern Versi 

Bryan O'Lynn no breeches wow 

Alihough he was given a beautiful pair ; 

1 won't put them on, I'll sit in me skin 

And bother the Saxon, said Bryan Q'Lynn. 











We learn from the Hochi Shimbun that it has 
been decided to supplement the defences of the 
island of Tsushima by the addition of two tor- 
pedo boats and a torpedo station. Itis estimated 
that the boats will cost about yen 120,000, 
their equipments about yen 50,000, and the 
station about yen 80,000, in all yen 250,000, 





This with yen 250,000 already appropriated for 
the fortification of the island, will make a total 
of yen 500,000 to be spent on its defences. 








Merktryoun’s Japan Directory for 1888, the 
receipt of a copy of which we have to acknow- 
ledge, has undergone a further improvement as 
compared with its already excellent form. In 
addition to the general alphabetical list for the 
whole of Japan, it now contains separate alpha- 
betical lists for each of the foreign settlements. 
We do not see that the book Jeaves anything to 
be desired in respect either of fullness of infor- 
mation or facility of reference. 


In connection with the recent publication of the 
“Life and Letters of Charles Darwin,” it will be 
of interest to residents in Japan to know that 
the Beagle, in which Darwin made the voyage 
that settled him to a naturalist’s life, is now used 
as a Japanese training ship. It seems a pity 
perhaps that the historic name should not have 
been preserved. In these days of relic hunting 
and Hawarden chips the authorities might add 
tothe country’s revenue by converting the old 
Beagle into a show ship. 


Fire was discovered on Thursday about five 
o'clock to have broken out in the British Jail. 
On the alarm being given the steam engines 
were promptly on the spot, and by means of 
these and the hydrants, water was soon available. 
The fire was confined to the roof of the jail, 
having begun in the ceiling of a turnkey’s 
toom, and originated from a stove pipe. It was 
somewhat difficult to get at, but once reached 
all danger of its spreading was soon obviated. 
The damage is not serious. 


We have received from Mr. W. J. S. Shand, 
the agent at this port, the City of London Fire 
Insurance Company's Calendar, which is con- 
tained in a blotting book. Amongst the an- 
nouncements made by the Company it is stated 
that the capital is £2,000,000, and the annual 
income upwards of £339,000. Messrs. Wilkin 
and Robison send us the calendar of the Sun 
Fire Office, which shows that the sums insured 
by that Company had risen from £254,303,817 
in 1877 to £326,564,420 in 1886. 

In response to the expressed wish of a large 
number of the community of Yokohama, the 
Commandant of the Messageries Maritimes 
steamship Sindh has kindly consented to fire 
the noon-day gun on board his vessel on Satur- 
day next at standard time. Consequently those 
who desire to regulate their watches to local 


time can now do so by advancing the time to 
12,18.36.6 at gun-fire. 


We learn that subscriptions are being collected 
in the Settlement with a view to the restoration, 
so far as necessary, and maintenance of the 
grave of Will Adams, above Yokosuka. The 
object is certainly a worthy one, and the move- 
ment is deserving of more publicity than it 
seems to have had. 





Tux Yokohama Specie Bank, at its general 
meeting held the roth instant, declared a divi- 


dend for the year of 18 per cent.—Choya 
Shimbun. 








We are informed that the Messageries Mari- 


times steamer Vang/sé left Shanghai yesterday 
afternoon at 1 o'clock. 
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THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE SEIS- 
MOLOGICAL SOCIETY. VOL. XI. 
= + 

HE Seismological Society of Japan pos- 

sesses one signal advantage over other 
learned associations, namely, that its rai 
son d’étre is kept perpetually before us. 
Nature advertises it. According to statis 
tics compiled by its parent and chief 
supporter Mr. JOHN MILNE, F.RS.,_ this 
country is visited by at least one earth- 
quake, on the average, every day through- 
out the year. Nor can it be said with re- 
spect to these phenomena that familiarity 
breeds contempt. Quite the contrary. 
People who, in the early days of their 
sojourn here, experience nothing beyond 
a pleasurable flutter when the timbers of 
their houses begin to creak, the pictures 
to sway, and the lamps to swing, are 
found, a few years later, flying from every 
repetition of such visitations as though 
some terrible catastrophe were at their 
heels. Therefore we have excellent grounds 
for keen interest in the proceedings of the 
Seismological Society, and each volume of 
its Transactions comes with a passport to 
our immediate attention. If we suffer the 
publication to lie unopened on our desk, 
we are sure to be practically reminded ere 
long of the subject it discusses. Pursuing 
this train of thought, and wondering whe- 
ther, after all, the fibre of one’s nerves is 


seriously disintegrated by the constant 
shocks they experience in Japan, we open 


the last volume of the Society's Transac- 
tions ata paper on the “Emotional and 
Moral Effects of Earthquakes,” by Mr. 
JOHN MILNE. Here we learn something 
of the effects that are probably being 
produced upon ourselves by the com- 
panionship of these unpleasant pheno- 
mena. It appears that in all earthquake- 
tormented countries the same tendency is 
observed to dread the shocks the oftener 
one experiences them. Healthy people 
are visited by a feeling of nausea when the 
shaking comes, and delicate persons have 
their diseases aggravated, sometimes even 
to a fatal degree. There is also developed 
a longing for stimulants of some sort, and 
Mr. MILNE suggests that the spirituous 
liquors consumed by a community on the 
occasion of an earthquake may perhaps be 
taken as a measure of the nervous excite- 
ment produced. He also infers that na- 
tions which have been long subject to 
earthquake influences may acquire charac- 
teristic peculiarities, but whether dram- 
drinking is included, he does not say. The 
wonder is that the world doés not think a 
great deal more of these phenomena, for 
unless MALLET'S calculation is at fault, they 
have killed thirteen millions of people in the 
last forty centuries—over three thousand 
annually—besides innumerable animals. 
Mr. MILNE seems to believe that this ter- 
rible destruction is but a part of the mis- 
chief wrought by earthquakes. He surmises 
that the continued feeling of insecurity 
engendered by their repetition has demo- 
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alized “Wholecwalions; andi Support ant 
the hypothesis he notes the coincidence | 
that the peoples most renowned for enter- 
prise and commercial success ‘are not 
those whose misfortune it has been to fight 
against unintelligible terrors of nature.” 
According to this theory, the Japanese 
ought to have suffered morally from ex- 





posure to seismic shocks, and Mr. MLN 
plainly implies that, in his opinion, they 
have, though at the same time he lays to 
their charge nothing worse than singularly 
“light-hearted carelessness, pleasant geni- 
ality, and a happy disposi 

Turning from the moral influences of 
earthquakes to their physical effects, our 





on,”” 


first enquiry is whether there is no possi- 
bility of constructing our houses in sucha 
manner as to obtain comparative safety. 
To this important branch of the subject 
much attention has been devoted by the 
Seismological Society, and in the volume 
of its Transactions now before us, we find 
an interesting and 
“Construction in Earthquake Countries 
also from the pen of Mr. Joun Mut 
A large number of carefully conducted 
experiments have led Mr. MILNE to con- 
clude that within the same district—as, 








valuable essay on 








for example, within the limits of Toky6— 
very great differences exist in respect of 
sensibility to earthquakes; so great that 
whereas buildings at one place would re- 


main standing, those at another pla 
only a few hundred yards distant, would 


suffer serious injury. The evident moral 
is that seismic surveys should be made of 
the great cities of Japan, especially in view 
of the heavy structures which the Japa- 
nese are now beginning to erect. A good 
site having been thus selected, the next 
question is how to build. As to founda- 
tions, two precautionary measures are 
possible. The first is to have free founda- 
tions; that is, to make the building rest 
bodily on a number of small spheres 
moving freely on a hard surface. By this 
contrivance the dangerous effects of earth- 
quakes are virtually obviated. On the 
other hand, the method is evidently in- 
applicable to any but very light structures. 
The second plan is to isolate the founda- 
tions by separating them from the surround- 
ing surface. Further experiments are re- 
quired before a definite conclusion can be 
reached on this point, but Mr. MILNE’s 
researches already make it apparent that 
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by building our houses on pillars rising 
freely in pits a large measure of security 
can be obtained. One very evil feature 
of the structures inhabited by most of us 
in Yokohama at present is that their parts 
have different periods of"vibration. The 
wooden walls and the brick chimnies do 
not sway at the same rate, the con- 
sequence being that if the two are united 
the latter help to overthrow the former. 
Mr. MILNE’s conclusions with respect to 
earthquake-proof construction, so far as 





his experiments have been carried, are 
thus succinctly summarized by himself :— 


The author would recommend that ordinary in- 
expensive dwelling houses should tise from a 
solid wall, which itself has a foundation deep 
enough to reach hard ground. If the ground is 
soft, and therefore liable to considerable motion, 
the house might rest upon layers of cast-iron shot 
not larger than buek-shot. Wooden houses are 
usually objected to on account of their inflam. 









malslity and their appearance. Mangle 
tion be used as the building mater 
walls of wood and paper will be requiied. In a 





hot imate like Manila three ceilings with corre- 
sponding air spaces aieemployed. Chimneys may 
be made of iron tubing. The dangers of fire may 
he reduced Ly using two tubes placed concentri- 
cally with an airspace between them. Before 
erecting heavy structures of brick and stone, 
much might be learnt respecting the nature of the 
proposed site by instituting a seismic survey. 
Such buildings ought certainly to have deep founda- 
tions, and if the basement had lateral freedom the 
motion to which the building is exposed would 
probably be reduced, With regard to safety de- 
pendent on excavations or the contour of the 
ground, it must be remembered that if a building 
is only partially surrounded by openings like 
ditches, moats, steep valleys, and the like, it may 
he in greater danger than if stich excavations did 











notexist. The reason of this lies in the risk lest 
the earth-vibration, approaching from the side not 
cut off, should make the opposite side, where the 
motion reaches the excavation, a free surface, 


which would then swing forwards like the last 
truck in an uncoupled train struck at the other 
an engine. The area of ground capable 
of being protected by ditches for a given earth. 
quake has not been ascertained. Motion 
which is visible ou a level is rot always visible at 
the foot of a bank 10 feet deep. At this lower 
level at the distance of about 100 feet the lost 
motion, however, reappears. 











In the construction of a building the most im- 
portant principles to be followed are:—First, to 
provide against horizontally-applied stresses; se- 
condly, to allow all parts of the building with 
different vibrational-periods either to have freedom 
amongst themselves, or else to bind them securely 
together with long stecl or iron tie-rods, especially 
at the floors and near corners, as corne:y of build- 
ings often suffer euthquakes. ‘TINrdly, to 
avoid heavy superstructures. A light iron French 
roof on the top of a tower may be as ornamental 
as a heavy coping and roof of stone, and ex- 
perience has shown that in an earthquake it is 
much the safer. Although the details of construc 
tion have not been entered upon, it is well to 
point out the insecurity of steeply-pitched roofs, 
which, if covered with slate and tile, may be des- 
troyed, whilst neighbouring but flatter roofs re- 
main secure 

So far as the author is aware, the Local Govern- 
ment of Manila is the only ‘one which, in its 
Building Acts, has made provision against dangers 
consequent on earthquakes. This was afier the 
disaster of 1880, when the employment of light iron 
roofs was insisted on, If the Governments of 
ithquake-shaken countries like Italy and Spain 
med building-laws, based on the results of in- 
vestigations made in Japan and other places, the 
destruction of life and property so often consequent 
on these terrible phenomena might be considerably 
diminished. 


Wooden buildings have, of course, some 
advantages, as compared with brick or 
stone structures, in respect of earthquakes. 
But the choice of material is effectually 
settled by an independent consideration 
—that of fire. When it is remembered 
that during the past twenty-five years not 
one building in Tékyé has been wrecked 
by earthquakes whereas thousands upon 
thousands have been destroyed by con- 
flagrations, the paramount necessity of 
guarding against the greater peril becomes 
evident. 

In addition to the Seismic shakings, of 
which have at least three hundred 
and sixty-five annually in Japan, there is 
another persistent but scarcely percep- 
tible class of movements called earth- 
tremors. These too have been the subject 
of careful inyestigations at Mr. MILNE’S 
hands, and he has arrived at the remark- 
able conclusion that, in Japan, at all 
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events, such movements are produced, for 
the most part, by the action of wind upon 
the surface of the globe. It is not difficult 
to conceive that a semi-solid ball, suspend- 
ed space in a condition of delicate 
equilibrium, with its long ranges of moun- 
tains acting as sails, should be more or 
less responsive to the pressure of winds 
sweeping swiftly and strongly over its sur- 
face. Yet we believe that Mr. MILNE’s 
success in connecting earth-tremors with 
atmospheric disturbances is virtually novel. 

In the same volume—which is certainly 


in in 


one of the most interesting and practically 
instructive ever issued by the Seismologi- 
cal Society—we find an exhaustive account 
of the earthquake that visited us just a 
year ago—January 15th, 1887. Professor 
SEKIYA is the writer. The principal re- 
sults of Professor SEKIYA's researches have 
already appeared in these columns. We 
confine ourselves, therefore, to quoting the 
final paragraphs of his essay, which con- 
tain advice that ought certainly to be 
followed :— 


‘The extensive and rapidly increasing use of 
kerosene lamps in Japan constitues a graye danger 
in severe shocks. “Ihe lamps now in common use 
are of very brittle materials, contain the most 
combustible of oils, and are usually puised on ill: 
balanced stands. In the great earthquake of 185: 
at a time when kerosene was unknown in this 
country, fire broke out in Yedo at more than thirty 
points, setting a very large part of the city ina 
blaze. In the event of another such shock, the 
mischief which would be produced from this cause 
alone is awful to contemplate. Great credit will 
be due to any one who can invent a convenient 
earthquake safety-lamp, which, it is to be ob- 
served, will also continue a valuable safeguard in 
ordinary daily life. It is true, so-called’ safet 
lamps are sold in Tokyo, but they are very 
effective and miserable affairs. The use of meta 
oil-holders would doubtless greatly lessen the 
danger. ; 

During his inquiry the writer was shown sixteen 
lamps that had been broken in the recent earth- 
quake. In one instance the kerosene caught fire, 
and it was with graat difficulty that residents ex- 
tinguished it by the aid of wet mats. : 

Nore.—Since writing the above paper, the 
writer has observed in /ron of February 25th, 1887, 
an account of Mr. Phillips’ Shaftesbury Petroleum 
Lamp, which apparently fulfils all the require- 
ments of an earthquake safety-lamp. “The in- 
vention consists of a sliding rod passing through 
the body of the lamp, one end being attached to 
an extinguishing cap, whilst the other, which rests 
on the table, is weighted. Directly the lamp is 
put out of the perpendicular, the rod, by means of 
very simple gearing, slides through the tube and 
brings the cap over the wick, instantly extinguish- 
ing the flame. It is real protection to life and 
property, for if knocked over or dropped, it goes 
out iystantly.” It is stated in that journal that 
the tamp stood all the tests well. One complete 
se( can be purchased at the low. price of two shill 
ings and ninepence (nearly go sen) at No. 1 
Holburn Viaduct, London. 

































COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
PS 
NE of the burning questions of the day 
in England is how best to convert 
the exclusively bookish and literary educa- 
tion of our forefathers into something more 
practical, and to turn the energies of boys 
into channels which shall prepare them for 
immediate usefulnessness when they enter 
public life. It is more and more felt to 
be an anomaly that boys should be kept, 
year in year out, over dog-eared copies 
of C#SAR and VIRGIL, a training which 
the majority of them detest, and then, 
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when they approach manhood, be thrown 
naked, as GOLDSMITH say, 
the amphitheatre of life. Those who have 
observed how badly the average boy of 
sixteen writes and “figures,” no doubt 


would into 


sometimes reflect with a shudder upon the 
mass of paper that must be ruined in mer- 
chant’s offices when new apprentices are 
first set to work. Asa rule, youthful ap- 
prentices in England have almost every- 
thing to learn. The Germans have so far 
solved the problem as to have secured for 
theiryoung men a practical superiority over 
their French and English compeers, if we 
may trust the statistics recently obtained 
from London merchants, and the confes- 
sions of Frenchmen capable of judging. 
German clerks, so it is confidently said, 
are more generally useful and capable than 
English or French lads. Undoubtedly, 
although the spur of poverty may count 
for much, this fact is mainly due to the far- 
sightedness of their Government in having, 
as a French critic remarks, substituted for 
the haphazard education of the workshop 
and the counting-house the systematized 
training of the best minds and the 
most skilled hands. What is learned 
in England painfully, after a course of 
costly and unnecessary blunders, might be 
acquired, as in Germany, when at school, 
under the efficient supervision of profes- 
sional adepts. And again, it too often 
happens that youths who enter mercantile 
houses are limited to one narrow branch 
of the business, and fall forthwith for life 
into a narrow grove, from which a previous 
commercial education of a broad and en- 
lightened nature might have saved them. 
The Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, moving at length out of the deep 
rut of centuries, are trying to do something 
A 
scheme of examination in commercial sub- 
jects has been drafted by a joint committee, 
and has been approved of by such authori- 
ties as Sir HENRY ROSCOE and Mr. Mun- 
DELLA. Several leading Chambers of 
Commerce, Leeds and Sheffield among 
the number, have intimated their approval 
of its provisions, and a like approval is 
anticipated from other Chambers. The 
promoters hope that the examinations will 
serve as a standard for commercial educa- 
tion in secondary schools, and will thus 
strengthen the hands of the masters who 
belong to the still unpopular and despised 
Candidates must satisfy 
examiners in at least five sections ; Mathe- 
matics, English, Geography, Modern Lan- 
guages, and Political and Natural Science. 
The requirements in mathematics may 
appear excessively easy to many who are 
fond of the subject, for they include no 
more than arithmetic with a knowledge 
of foreign currencies and the principles 
of book-keeping, and algebra as far as 
quadratic equatiens. In the 
Modern Languages candidates may choose 
one language out of four, French, German, 
No limit of age is 





in the matter of commercial education. 


“ modern side.” 


section of 


Spanish, and Italian. 
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fixed, but the examination will be adapted 
for candidates of seventeen years of age. 
The scheme seems to be an excellent 
one, worthy of all support as forming a 
step in advance. The condition of second- 
ary education in England has been so 
unsatisfactory until recent years that a 
long stretch of uphill work lies before re- 
But happily the movement in 
advance is all along the line and not spas- 
modic or unequal. The present generation 
is witnessing the establishment, after a 
hard battle, of modern history and modern 
language honour schools at the English 
Universities. Graduates in these subjects 
will naturally man the modern side in the 
staffs of secondary schools, thereby giving 
that department the university standing to 
which it is entitled and which it has hi- 
therto lacked. It is not unlikely that after 
the lapse of a few years the old classical 
education will find itself relegated to the 
comparatively unimportant, though honour- 
able, place occupied by theology and 
philology in a modern university. For 
such studies alone is it a fairly sufficient 
preparation, The modicum of mathema- 
tics demanded of candidates in the exami- 
nation is, after all, about as much as can 
be fairly expected of ordinary intelligent 
youths, many of whom, indeed the majo- 
tity, have no aptitude for following mathe- 
matical studies beyond the semi-logical 
preparatory course which ends with the 
sixth book of Euclid aud quad: atic equations. 
In England the problem before educa- 
tional administrators with reference to a 
commercial education lies in the systema- 
tizing of studies that they be made more 
useful and practical, and thus relieve the 
after life of the pupils of much that is unfairly 
thrown on it at present by the absence of 
such system. But here in Japan every- 
thing has to be taught, and there is slender 
chance of any business education ever being 
obtained if the work is not undertaken 
within the walls of a special institution. 
In actual life the old systems have to be 
unlearned, the old ideas of trading to be 
eradicated. Little that will be of practical 
use afterwards in the counting-house can 
be learned by the pupil in the daily home 
life. Useful forms of speech and business 
methods that are familiar to the English boy 
from his infancy, must remain strange to 
the Japanese youth unless he be specially 
taught them. It is evident that a Japa- 
nese boy who wishes to enter a mercantile 
office at the age of 17 needs a much more 
special training than does an English lad 
of the same age. The sons of peers of 
the realm are to be found in London 
banking houses, and it is always the case 
in England that large families in every 
grade of life supply one or more members 
to the ranks of commerce. But hitherto 
in Japan commerce has been isolated and 
despised, and its vocabulary has remained 
foreign to polite conversation. With the 
merchants forming a class below and 
apart, the educated part of the nation has 


formers. 
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remained as innocent of business instinct 
as the proverbial old lady or country 
parson. Unless future gentleman-mer- 
chants receive a liberal and severe com- 
mercial training, harsh consequences must 
result to the nation from this deficiency of 
knowldge in so commercial an age. The 
fact nevertheless remains to be accounted 
for, that foreign travellers here in Japan 
are struck by the excessive recurrence of 
words relating to money and bargaining in 
the conversation of Japanese who are 
travelling. Perhaps the reason is that 
trade is serious work in Europe and 
America, and more of play in Japan; and 
that out of office hours the Western pre- 
fers to throw his business cares aside. 
Certainly, owing to the great perfection 
of method arrived at, transactions in- 
volving thousands of dollars are arranged 
in a few minutes in London, while a petty 
bargain of a score of yen will take as 
many hours in Tokyo. 

The Government of Japan has not been 
blind to the importance of organizing 
excellent commercial schools throughout 
the empire. These now exist in all the 
important commercial centres, with a 
higher central school in Tokyo. Tokyo 
Higher Commercial School has been re- 
organized within the past two years, and 
bids fair to become a focus of enlightened 
commercial methods. It now occupies 
the extensive compound near Hitotsu- 
bashi, furmerly belonging to the Tokyo 
Language School. Most of the school 
buildings are old wooden barracks which 
must soon be replaced by more convenient 
structures. The central brick building, 
recently erected for lecture room accom- 
modation, but actually used for general 
purposes, and the museum building, are 
more worthy of a first-class institution. 
About four hundred pupils are in attend- 
ance, a fifth of whom reside within the 
walls. The course is a long one, extend- 
ing over five years, or seven years, if the 
previous preparatory course of two years 
be included. As the minimum age for can- 
didates who enter the five years’ course is 
sixteen years, we may compare the attain- 
ments expected of them with those required 
of English boys under the proposed Uni- 
versity scheme. In addition to a know- 
ledge of Japanese and Chinese literature, 
penmanship, and composition, these en- 
trants are expected to be proficient in 
Arithmetic, and in Mathematics as far as 
simple equations and plane geometry, to 
be conversant with the elements of Book- 
keeping, Physics, and Chemistry, to have 
a fair acquaintance with the world’s geo- 
graphy and history, and to have a service- 
able knowledge of English. In the higher 
course which pupils enter after they have 
reached the age of 18, Political Economy, 
Law, Commercial Regulations, and the 
French and German languages are added 
to the subjects already enumerated. The 
course seems thorough and not too in- 
volved, and with a well-managed and 
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intelligent staff excellent results may be 
expected. Here will lie the difficulty, as 
in most other Japanese educational insti- 
tutions. Bright and capable business men 
are too valuable in their own special line 
to be willing to spend the best part of 
their lives, at a small salary, in the tedious 
routine of a commercial school-room. Edu- 
cation will be apt to receive the halt and 
the maimed, as formerly in Scotland it 
used to get the ‘‘stickit ministers.’ This 
danger can be partially obviated by the 
employment of foreign aid in the more 
technical part of the course. The Tokyo 
Commercial School is fortunate in having 
at present the services of a graduate of 
the Antwerp Commercial School, who has 
succeeded in instituting a capital system 
of practical training in broking, banking, 
and shipping and postal business, The 
pupils spend a large portion of their time 
in rooms specially fitted up as business 
offices, where each has his desk provided 
with cheque-book, ledger, and all the 
paraphernalia of a commercial life. These 
rooms are hung with maps of the principal 
business centres of the world, and of the 
most frequented sea routes. No intel- 
ligent lad could fail with such surroundings 
to acquire a rich fund of practical know- 
ledge. The museum is in course of being 
stocked with specimens of the principal 
articles of the world’s merchandise. The 
hours spent here by the pupils, under the 
guidance of a capable teacher, will be 
among the most useful in the day. In the 
Tokyo Higher Commercial School exist all 
the elements for the making of a powerful 
and high-class educational centre, which 
shall furnish, as the educational authorities 
desire, a well-trained supply of youths for 
ordinary trades and for the conduct of 
commercial affairs, as well as capable in- 
structors for the commercial schools 
throughout the empire. 








THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 
ae ee 
PDRESIDENT: CLEVELAND enjoys the 

distinction of being the first Chief of 
a Great State who has been obliged to in- 
form his countrymen officially that their 
Government is embarrassed by an excess 
of revenue. This is a unique experience in 
national finance. Hitherto the trouble all 
over the world has been how to make ends 
meet; how to stretch revenue so that it 
shall cover expenditure. In America, 
however, the Treasury finds itself, year 
after year, in possession of a large surplus, 
and its accumulations have now passed all 
reasonable limits. At the close of the 
War of Secession the United States had 
contracted a debt of three thousand million 
dollars, in round numbers. To discharge 
this enormous liability they resorted to 
the expedient of a high tariff, the result 
being that before many years nearly the 
whole debt was wiped off. So long as the 





proceeds of the tariff could be applied to 
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the purpose of redeeming debt, things 
went on swimmingly. But there came a 
time when the process of redemption was 
completed, while the revenue continued to 
flow in. What was to be done under such 
circumstances? To store up the annual 
surpluses was an operation that meant 
nothing more or less than the gradual with- 
drawal of circulating medium from the 
channels of trade and industry. The issue 
of such a financial policy could not fail to 
be fatal. It has threatened to become so 
within the past few years. President 
CLEVELAND has employed every legal ex- 
pedient to reduce the accumulations. He 
has anticipated the maturity of interest on 
debt; has called in outstanding bonds; and 
has actually purchased, at premia varying 
from 24 to 8 per cent., public securities to 
the amount of nearly 28 million dollars. 
He is now at the end of his list of devices, 
with the fact staring him in the face that 
on the 3zoth of next June the surplus in 
the Treasury will amount to 140 million 
dollars. It will immediately occur to most 
people that the simple and proper way 
out of the difficulty is to reduce the taxes 
that were imposed for the purpose of 
redeeming debt. So President CLEVELAND 
thinks too, But with whatever purpose the 
tariff of the United States was originally 
fixed, its operation has undoubtedly been 
protective. There have grown up under 
its shadow enormous manufacturing in- 
terests, and no statesman has yet ventured 
to place himself in apparent opposition to 
these. Free trade is supposed to constitute 
an important plank in the Democratic plat- 
form, but the Democrats have hitherto 
themselves as backward as the 
Republicans to carry any such principle 
into practice. This, therefore, is Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND’s dilemma. If he seeks 
to apply the common-sense remedy of 
reducing the tariff now that the original 
purpose of its high rates is fulfilled, he 
immediately alienates the support of the 
manufacturing classes, who, while claim- 
ing ability to compete with all the 
world, nevertheless set their faces sternly 
against admitting foreign manufactures 
to their home markets on equal terms. It 
is curious to observe how President CLEVE- 
LAND, in his Annual Message to Congress, 
endeavours to steer a middle course. The 
doctrines he enunciates are essentially ~} 
Free Trade. He notes incidentally that 
the persons actually employed in manu- 
facturing industries who claim to be bene- 
fited by a high tariff are a small minority 
of the labouring population, and that they 
should therefore ‘forego an advantage in 
the interest of low prices for the majority ;” 
which is merely stating, in other words, the 
old Free Trade principle that protection 
robs the masses to enrich a particular class. 
But then, as though dreading the con- 
sequence of openly espousing such a 
theory, the PRESIDENT saves himself by 
asserting that “there should be no dis- 
position ” to assert it. Why should there - 
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not? That he is prepared to assert it 
himself in minor directions he shows at 
once by applying it to the case of sheep- 
farmers. These, he says, constitute only 
a small section of the agricultural classes, 
yet, ‘in order to pay a tribute” to the 
sheep-farmers as well as the manufacturer 
and the merchant, all agriculturists have 
to purchase their woollen clothing at high 
prices. He therefore arrives at the con- 
clusion that the duty on woollens and wool 
should be removed, since it ‘‘ constitutes a 
tax which, with relentless grasp, is fastened 
upon the clothing of every man, woman, 
and child in the land.” Thus it is through- 
out the whole message. At heart a Free 
Trader, the PRESIDENT everywhere waters 
the strong wine of his doctrine by conces- 
sions to the prejudices of Protectionists. 
“The interests,” he says, “of American 
labour engaged in manufacture should 
be carefully considered, as well as the 
preservation of our manufactures ;” and 
again, “relief from the hardships and 
dangers of our present tariff laws should 
be devised with especial precaution against 
imperilling the existence of our manufac- 
turing interests.” 

We have not the slightest intention of 
criticising President CLEVELAND’S utter- 
ances, or commenting harshly upon the 
vacillation his Message seems to betray. 
On the contrary, the courage and integrity 
of purpose that induced him to speak as 
plainly as he does, command our hearty 
admiration. He must have known per- 
fectly well when he penned his Message 
that his own chances of re-election would 
be seriously endangered by its publication. 
Yet he did not shrink before the know- 
ledge, and we cannot but think that this 
act of probable self-sacrifice crowns his 
career of independent rectitude. The 
Message is dated December 6th, and no 
later than the following day a conference 
of wool-growers and wool-dealers, at 
Washington, unanimously adopted the 
following resolution :-— 


The wool dealers and wool growers of the United 
States, representing a capital of over $500,000,000 
and a constituency of a million wool growers and 
wool dealers, assembled in conference, have read 
the first annual message of the President to the 
Fiftieth Congress, and declare that the sentiments 
of the message are a direct attack upon thei 
dustry, one of the most important of the country, 
and in positive violation of the national Democratic 
platform of 1884 as interpreted by the party 
leaders and accepted by the rank and file of the 
party. The argument made by the President for 
the removal of our protection against foreign com: 
petition is one repeatedly made by the enemies of 
our industrial progress and effectively answered in 
nearly every school district of our land, and so 
thoroughly disproved by the logic of facts and the 
demonstration of experience and history as to need 
no answer from us. 

We had the right to expect something different 
from the Chief Executive of a nation the most 
happy, prosperous, and contented of any of the 
world, made so by the policy of protection and 
development which he now seeks to destroy. We 
had the right to expect our President would favour 
the wool-growers of the United States, and con- 
fess our deep disappointment that instead he 
favours the interests of our foreign competitors. 
We make an appeal from his recommenda- 
tions to the seven and three-fourths millions of 
our fellow-citizens engaged in agriculture; to the 
millions engaged in manufacturing; to the army 
of wage-earners, to tradesmen and merchants, 
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knowing that their judgment and decision will be 
based upon justice and patriotism, and will there- 
fore favour the maintenance of the American policy 
of protection, to which the country is indebted for 
its unexampled development and prosperity. 

If the whole amount of revenue derived from 
wool was abolished, it would reduce the surplus 
only about $5,000,000, or less than 10 cents per 
capita of population, which is paid by foreigners, 
while the old war taxes he recommends we retain 
yield over $19,000,000, and are a direct tax per 
capita of $2 each, ‘The total revenue derived from 
imports of wool under the tariff of 1867 was less than 
$17,000,000, and under the reduced tariff of 1883 
the revenue last_ year was only $5,000,000. ‘The 
number of sheep in the country in 1884 was 50,626, 
626 and in 1887 44,759,314, a decrease of nearly 
6,000,000, and the diminution of the annual wool 
product was over 35,000,000 pounds, thus showing 
that the reduction of tariff by the Act of 1883 has 
decreased the revenue from imported wools and 
diminished the number of sheep in the United 
States about 12 per cent. The President's policy 
would bring about the destruction of this in- 
dustry, and the same policy of reduction or aboli- 
tion of the tariff would end in disaster to all 
other industrial and productive enterprises of the 
country. 


This is an indication of what President 
CLEVELAND has to expect. Every manu- 
facturing interest in the country will be up 
in arms against him. Already the Re- 
publicans begin to entertain new hopes. 
Mr. BLAINE sees in the Message grounds 
for once more popularizing his own can- 
didature. He has replied by coming out 
with a bold declaration of protective 
principles. He declares that to leave the 
Democratic party in power after such an 
announcement by its chosen representative 
would be “a standing menace to the in- 
dustrial prosperity of the country.” And 
he has one remedy to propose for the 
plethoric revenue—abolition of the tax on 
tobacco! 





ICHIMURA. 


a a, 
O* Tuesday afternoon an interesting 

réunion of Japanese and foreigners 
took place at the Ichimura Theatre, Asa- 
kusa. This is one of the oldest theatres 
in Tédkyé. Its remote and inconvenient 
position, miles away from the centre of 
the metropolis, may probably be taken as 
an indication of the low esteem in which 
the histrionic art was held by the Japanese 
of former days. Neither is the penalty of 
distance compensated by immunity from 
fire. Quite recently the Ichimuraza was 
burned to the ground. Its restoration and 
reopening were the occasion of the cere- 
mony of Tuesday. No doubt there was a 
strong desire to mark the newly recognised 
status of the drama by a corresponding 
departure from the antiquated fashion of a 
wooden shanty, wholly without comforts 
or adornments. But an equally antiquated 
trouble strangled these aspirations in the 
cradle—funds failed. The theatre was 
therefore reconstructed on the old lines, 
which statement will be understood by 
our readers to exonerate us from any 
detailed description of architectural fea- 
tures or internal fittings. The former are 
very ugly; the latter, proportionately 
rude. A brave attempt was made, 
however, to embellish the approaches. 
Arches of greenery and festoons of many- 
coloured lanterns diverted the gaze from 





less pleasing objects of contemplation. 
Not should we forget to note that the 
theatre is supplied with an electric light— 
emblematic, may we be permitted to say, 
of much that one witnesses now-a-days in 
Japan; the sparkle of modern progress 
amid the sombreness of archaic surround- 
ings. 

To the embarrassed and temporarily 
crippled condition of its much larger sister, 
Shintomiza, the Asakusa theatre owed the 
good fortune of being able to enlist the 
services of the great actor ICHIKAWA 
Danjuro. And to DANJURO’S céopera- 
tion is probably due the new departure 
made at the opening ceremony on Tuesday 
—all the foreign officials and foreign em- 
ployés of the Japanese Government were 
invited to be present, and a large number 
availed themselves of the invitation. The 
whole of the gallery directly facing the 
stage was prepared for their accommoda- 
tion. This part of the theatre corresponds 
to the ‘“Gods” in English parlance. Its 
disadvantages in respect of hearing being 
of small importance to persons who cannot 
understand though they hear, it was doubt- 
less chosen for the foreign audience on 
account of its commanding view of the 
stage. The invitations were issued for two 
o'clock, but nearly two hours elapsed 
before the performance began. The ennui 
of long waiting was, however, relieved 
by the strains of two military hands, one 
on either side of the stage, which played 
alternately with admirable taste and 
execution. There is no good wholly un- 
mixed. We ourselves cannot have a 
second opinion as to the rashness of pre- 
facing the recitative of a Japanese or- 
chestra by a full concert of Western wind 
instruments. When the swelling cadence 
of the latter was suddenly succeeded by 
the reedy flutes, shallow drums, and un- 
earthly falsetto of the former, it was im- 
possible to compare the two with becoming 
gravity. Was the contrast intentionally 
contrived ? Scarcely, we think. Its effect, 
however, cannot have failed to impress 
the Japanese audience, but whether ina 
radical or a conservative sense, who shall 
say? 

Those of our readers who are familiar 
with the ways of Japanese theatres, will 
be prepared to learn that the performance 
commenced with the well-known dance of 
the Samba. Let us not omit, however, to 
note that this was preceded by a parade 
of the whole company of actors. They 
came upon the stage dressed in swallow- 
tails, self-possessed and free from gaucherie, 
as Japanese invariably are, but not much 
less puzzled to dispose of their hands 
conveniently than Europeans would have 
been under more favourable circumstances. 
At their head was IcHIkKAWA DANJURO 
himself. He read, with his usual perfect 
elocution, a short address thanking the 
audience for their attendance, and com- 
menting in well chosen terms on the 
immensely improved status of the Japanese 
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stage and the Japanese actor in recent 
years. The next time the spectators saw 
DANJURO, he was posturing and capering 
as SENZALin the Samba dance. Here was 
another startling contrast. The moral it 
suggested was that no efforts to elevate 
the position of the Japanese actor can be 
thoroughly successful until he himself ac- 
quires a true sense of the dignity of his art. 
It will of course be urged that dancing in 
Japan is not as dancing in Europe or Ame- 
tica. Perhaps not. There may be less 
degradation in waving one’s hands and 
swaying one’s body than in cutting a 
double shuffle or pirouetting on the points 
of one’s toes. But both are purely physi- 
cal exercises, demanding no moral effort 
whatsoever, and utterly unworthy of such 
The 
Japan must remain where it is until it 
Our readers will scarcely 
credit us when we say that on the day 
preceding that of which we write, many 
of the leading Japanese residents of 
Tédkyd, being invited to the theatre, pre- 


an actor as DANJURO. stage in 


raises itself. 


sented handsome pecuniary douceurs to 
the actors, which were gratefully and hum- 
bly accepted. While such humiliation is 
submitted to, the old-time opprobrium can 
never be removed. 

How ea 
ever, when DANJURO came upon the stage 
in the character of YORITOMO. .The meet- 
ing of the BAYARD of Japanese history, 
YOSHITSUNE, and his elder brother Yori- 
TOMO, after the latter has gained his first 
great victory over the Heike forces, is a 
favourite scene in the histrionic repertoire 
of Japan. Yet it owes its whole interest to 
In 





ily one forgot to moralize, how- 


association. the scene itself there is 
not so much as one striking situation, or 
one bit of stirring action. The brothers 
have not met since as children they were 
separated by the orders of their father’s 
conqueror, KyoMor!. YOSHITSUNE has 
been living under the protection of Hur 
HIRA, chief of Oshti; YORITOMO, in exile 
in Suruga. After years of waiting and 
planning, the latter 
his standard—the “ snow-white pennon” 
—and defeats the troops sent against him 
by a vassal of Kyomori. YoOSHITSUNE, 
hearing that swords are unsheathed, rides 
in hot haste from Osha, in defiance of H1- 
DEHIRA’S injunctions, and, arriving at the 
camp of Uki-no-shima, among the plains 
and vyallies of Fujisan’s southern slope, 
succeeds with some difficulty in procuring 
audience of his brother. The meeting of 
the two men is the scene represented. 
They do not run into each other’s arms or 
clasp fervent hands after the fashion of the 
West. YORITOMO sits impassive, imper- 
turbable, at the head of his chief captai 
YOSHITSUNE, carefully observing all the 
minutize of cold etiquette, bows his way to 
a seat, three paces from his brother's dais. 
Only when the young man’s likeness to 
his father recalls some memory of the 
past, does YORITOMO falter, and for a 
moment the two brothers, gazing into one 





at length raises 
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anothe , forget that they are sol- 
diers. A slight touch of nature in truth, but 
incredibly magnified and accentuated by 


the unbending sternness of its circum- 





stances. Then the captains introduce 
themselves to the new-comer; by their 
desire he is appointed to the command 
of the van; and YoriTOMO tells him that 
they shall not meet again until the over- 
throw of the House of Taira is accom- 
plished. Of such simple materials is the 
scene constructed. To an audience fami- 
liar with the subsequent history of the two 
brothers, there cannot but be elements of 
deep pathos in a representation recalling so 
much that can never be forgotten as long 
as Japan hasa history. Yet it would be 
difficult to place upon the stage any piece 
less calculated to appeal to vulgar taste. 
There followed a dance exceedingly 
graceful and picturesque. Performed by a 
number of lads, sons of actors, and combi- 
ning characteristics of the J/af and the 
Vo, it enjoyed the distinction of being a 
novelty in old garments. 
attempt The 
beauty of such things—and it was both 
beautiful and artistic—depends upon situa- 


Of course we 


need not to.describe it. 





tions that cannot be pourtrayed in speech. 
The whole affair partook somewhat of the 
nature of a revival. It was permeated by 
an atmosphere of antiquity, seen through 
which the parade in swallow-tails and the 
brass bands receded to the end of a long, 
Would it be better that they 
Let 
For 


long vista. 
should remain there permanently? 
others answer the knotty question. 
us it is enough that we were privileged to 
witness a performance which we recom- 
mend our readers to see as soon as possible. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
gpa 3 


aders must distinctly understand that we are in no 
ble for the sentiments or wpinions of our 
s, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may chovse to draw therefrom ] 











AMERICAN POLITICS. 


To THe Epiror oF tHe “Japan Matt.” 

Sin,—Your San Francisco correspondent en- 
lightens your readers regarding matters and things 
American, In his last letter he tells you of the 
President’s Message, and indulges in his reflections 
thereon, Evidently he is pleased with Cleveland’s 
Message, but whether he views: it from the stand- 
point of the Cobden Club, that has its digits in 
whenever any opportunity occurs to help fashion 
the legislation regarding the tariff of the United 
States, or from the standpoint of a true born 
American patriot is a question. He says that 
“Mr, Cleveland does not discuss the principle of 
protection”? Yet the gist. and burden of 
Message is directed against protection, and the 
exploded arguments that have been in the mouths 
of free traders since the days of nullification 
under the leadership of Calhoun of South Carolina, 
are paraded with all the solemnity that apparent 
sincerity could be clothedin. Your correspondent 
says “The Message was so unexpected.” Just so; 
doubtless it was a surpiise to the country, and it 
will be a greater surprise if his own party in Con- 
gress does not ignore its teachings. One true 
remark your correspondent makes, i.e, “It is, 
after all, a test of the intelligence of the American 


the 
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people.” The Ametican people are not wanting in 
the intelligence that is needful for their individual 
benefit or for the national interests. They know 
full well that there is that about the policy of pro- 
tection to American industries that has brought 
the country to the proud position it now occupies 
as the foremost nation on the face of the earth. 
They know full well that it is the haven and refuge 
of the worker who can escape from the confines of 
free trade countries. They know that the protec- 
tion that is given the manufacturing interests, as 
well as to the wool grower, the iron producer, 
the lumberman, the fisherman, and the hosts of 
labourers in their vatied occupations, has been the 
cause of the surprising prosperity of the country. 
Mr. Cleveland has swung around the circle, the 
Southern segment of it, and there he received 
ovations enough to turn his head. The solid 
South he is sure of, because the South is against 
anything republican on account of the Nigger, and 
because of what the war of rebellion, waged against 
the union because it was in the keeping of the re- 
publican party, has done for him. ‘The Negro 
vote naturally gravitates, whenever it can have a 
chance to declare itself, to republican leader- 





ni 





ship. As the negro loves life he seldom votes 
the ticket a Southern State. 
No candid American can assert that the intelli- 
gence of the people of the United States is against 
protection to American industries and American 
labour, Were it not for the city of New York, there 
iglt be expected all the time what may be termed 
a sulid Republica 


republican in 











north against asolid Democratic 
‘The state of New York, outside of the city 
of New York, and Brooklyn—and it may be counted 
New York—is overwhelmingly Republican. 
In New York city is an element that can be used 
and aset of men who use the element at their 
hand, to overcome the honest intelligent vote of the 
state; not only that, but they can, and 
nt sufficient to carry the state of Con- 
d the state of New Jersey. An honest 
vote and an honest count, in New York city is not 
expected—a tidal wave of political enthusiasm can 
only overcome the nefarious practices of the Demo- 
cratic manipulators of elections in that city. Let 
your Republican 
majorities of the northern states, and he will find 
but poor consolation in the fact that Mr. Cleveland 
has written his message asa test of the intelligence 
of the American people. In the north every man 
entitled to vote can enjoy his privilege unawed 
and fieely, while in the south it is the Democrat 
only who feels secure in voting his sentiments or 
in fact speaking them. The fact that there is 
flowing into the treasury vastly more than is 
needed for the regular expenses of the Government, 
is proof of itself that Mr. Cleveland need not 
waste any sympathy over the estate of the people; 
of itself it heralds a prosperity such as every other 
country would like to enjoy. 
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correspondent figure up. the 


If there is misery in 
it they would like large doses of it. ‘The remarks 
about Mr, Blaine, show want of thought. If Mr. 
Blaine is the Republican candidate during the 
hext canvass he will run on a platform enunciated 
by the Republican convention that nominates him. 
Blaine nor any other man will dictate to that con- 
vention its platform, but the soundest plank in it 
will be protection first, protection all the time, 
‘The Republican party would much rather see a 
surplus in the U.S, treasury than see it removed 
to Europe, ‘The surplus income will be managed 
without destroying protection to American interests. 


AMERICAN. 
Yokohama, January 6th, 1888. 








To THE Epitor or THe “ JaraN Matt.” 
Six,—Without entering into a discussion of the 
merits and demerits of “ American's” statements 
in the Mail of this date, I beg that you will grant 
we space wherein to dissent from his dictum that 
protection, as it now exists in the United States, 
has the support of the intelligence of the American 
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people. It most distinctly has not. It has the 
support of the ignorance of the American people, 
and is sustained by an appeal to that ignorance, by 
a handful of interested manufacturers, who havea 
good thing and, being men, propose to hold on 
to it. 

The economic writers of repute without excep- 
ger men, who 





tion, the educated classes, the y' 
are making the country now, intellectually and 
politically, while not free traders, as the term is 
understood in England, are almost to a man 
opposed to protection in its American sense. On 
the other hand the manufacturers, from self-inter- 
est, and their employés from ignorance, are in 
favour of its continuance. 

So the case stands, and the intelligence of Ame- 
rica hopes and believes that the day will come 
when this most practical of people will perceive 
that their truest well-being demands the entire 
destruction of protection, both as an economic 
theory and a practical fact, and that this greatest 








monument of ignorance and inconsistency that 
exists in any Government will be swept away. 


Yours, &e., ANOTHER AMERICAN. 
Yokohama, January oth, 1888. 








To THe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Mart.’ 

Sir,—" Another American,” is positive if no- 
thing more. If there is anyone quality I admire 
in a man it is that of positiveness. A straddler is 
my abomination. How long “Another American” 
has been absent from his native land he does not 
say. He is as positive, however, that the intelli- 
gence of the people of the United States is against 
« protection,” as itis understood there, as  Ameri- 
can” is that it is in favour of protection. Which of 
these writers is the better acquainted with the in- 
telligence of their countrymen is of course beyond 
the knowledge of your readers, but the course 
of the Congress of the United States, the members 
of which come fresh from their constituencies every 
two years, and who, it might reasonably be pre- 
sumed, represent at least the average intelligence 
of the voters of their several districts, in main- 
taining the provisions of the tariff in its  pro- 
tective character, would induce one to believe 
that ‘American’ and not the “other American” 
understood somewhat of the mood of the intelli 
gence of the people, Where a people are the judges 
and directors of the legislative acts of their direct 
representatives, it is but fair to assume that the 
concientious congressman will regard the instruc. 
tions of the people who elect him. During a 
political canvas, the candidates of all the parties 
in the field are called upon to subscribe to well 
defined pledges regarding their congressional term, 
and it is seldom that a representative of the people 
disregards the instructions he may receive from 
time to time, during the session of Congress, direct- 
ing him to favour, or to antagonize any measure 
of either sectional or national importance. Mem- 
bers of the Senate are more remote from the con- 
stituency than is the member of the House of Re- 
presentatives, yet it is held that they shall legislate 
in accordance with the instructions emanating from 
the State Legislature of his State. The theory of 
the government of the United States is that the 
legislator is the servant of the people, and not the 
master; that he must act in accordance with the 
principles of the party, which of course represents 
the majority of the voters in the district that 
elected him. When this is fairly understood, it 
seems incredible that the Congress of the 
United States represents only the ignorance, 
of the people, this eminently “ practical people” 
that has governed itself and so 
successfully that the state fabric it has reared 
is the wonder and admiration of the world. 
Where a people can read and write; where the press 
is distributing the news of the world, political 
social, mechanical, and industrial; where the 
doings of the peoples of other lands, to the 
farthermost limits of the earth, are read and known. 
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of all men where political economy is a practical 
knowledge, and the intellect of the average man is 
pethaps higher than in any other land because 
of the wide diffusion of knowledge among the 
people, I think that “American” must be right 
in asserting that the intelligence of the people is 





in favour of protection. It may be that the majority 
are very unwise, but so long as ignorance and 
their want of intelligence renders them the hap- 
piest people on the face of God's Earth, it would 
seem that it would be folly to be wise, in the esti 
mation of such as agree with “ Another American.” 
Yours, &c., Xi 


Yokohama, January roth, 1888. 








To tue Epitor oF THe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I am impelled by a second reading of 
“ American’s” letter in the Afail of the gth inst. 
to request again the courtesy of your columns to 
enter a general denial of his most un-American 
statements, lest those who are ignorant of the bitter 
es of our politics, may suppose that 
the picture drawn by this political Rip Van Winkle 
is a fair showing of the condition of affairs in the 
United States to-day, 


controver 








No; your correspondent is a Republican of the 
old school, who has waked up after a twenty years’ 
nap, and not seeing that we 
that time, still imagines himself in the midst of 
reconstruction days, though he has forgotten 
words which were fresh when he went to sleep— 
the noble words of his party's noblest leader— 
Lincoln— with malice towards none and charity 
towards all.” 

For ten years the negro and the 
shirt” have been dead issues... They were buried 
in 1877 by a Republican President, Mr. Hayes, 
and have given no signs of real life since. Though 
they have been disinterred occasionally and touched 
up intoa semblance of life, they deceived no one 
and were sorry and miserable ghosts after all. 
Americans, to whom love of country is superior to 
love of party, know this, and to. them, in this year 
of grace, 1888, when there are so many living, 
burning questions awaiting settlement, questions 
calling for the best judgment and intelligence of 
their countrymen at home, it must seem very 
curious to see such a sample of political geology 
unearthed as “American’s” letter. 
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His statements about the intimidation of the 
negro vote in the South have no foundation in 
fact. The negro is as free to-day to express by 
word and ballot his Republican sentiments as he 
would be in any Northern state, and he does it. 
That the South is solid is natural and logical. It 
has ever been what it is now, the stronghold of the 
Democratic Party. 
negro for his own self defence had its logical 
outcome—a solid South. There is as much devo- 
tion and patriotism, and more patience and 
self-restraint, in the South to-day, than at any 
previous time; and all honour, I say, to the 
southern people, who, during the recent Rebel 
flag incident, when the demagogues of the North 
and their press sought to make political capital 
out of it, and thus pander to the union soldier 
vote, uttered no retort, but bravely submitted to 
the injustice and actually shamed their traducers 
by returning to the State of Connecticut certain 
Union flags, accompanied by words of fraternity 
and patriotism which exacted the admiration of 
the country. 


tanchisement of the 
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About New York State and city your correspon- 
dent is right in part. The state is Republican 
north of Harlem River. That ‘Tammany and 
Irving Halls (local Democratic organizations) do 
control many votes in the city and by corrupt 
means, is also true; but that the count of New 
York city is not honest and that the city furnishes 
votes enough to carry New Jersey and Connecticut 
forthe Democratsare assertions without the slightest 
foundation. The North can never be solid while 


UN 





it contains the four doubtful states of New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana, which, 
save the second (where Hancock won by only 
2,010 votes in a total of 245,928), declared for 
the Republican nominee for President in 1880, 
and were all carried by Cleveland in 1884. 
‘The tariff question is one too great in its dimen- 
sions for justice to be done to it without undue in- 
fringement upon your space, so I will content my- 
self by denying that “the policy of protection to 
American industries has brought the country to 
the proud position it now occupies,” and on the 
contrary, will assert that such a policy is heavier 
than the famous millstone, and is a system of 
monstrous injustice, fallacious economics, and 
short-sighted statesmanship. 

And now a word to“X.” He appeals to the 
Congress of the United States as an exponent of 
the intelligence of the country, and I would call 
his attention to how closely the protectionist and 
revenue reformers are balanced, in spite of all 
the interests enlisted on the side of the former. 
Measures for lowering the customs duties have 
been lost by very slender majorities—in 1878 by 
twelve votes, in 1884 by three, in 1886 by seven- 
teen, and in 1887 by seven. And I wish further to 
state for his information that I was in New York 
city the day Cleveland was elected, that I am of 
Northern Lirth, blood, and sentiment, and that I 
am a former Republican who could not swallow the 
Party’s protective doctrines. 

Yours respectfully, 

ANOTHER AMERICAN. 

Yokohama, January 12th, 1888. 











To tue Epiror oF THe “Japan Mart.” 

Sir,—I should advise the gentleman who wrote 
in your columns over the signature of American 
to go to the States and “‘look-see” before he takes 
up his pen again. 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. MURRAY BEAM. 
Tokyo, January oth, 1888. 


STANDARD TIME. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sir,—Acting upon the advice contained in your 
issue of this morning, I was duly on the gui vive 
some time before noon to catch the correct local 
time; but unfortunately I could not exactly carry 
out your instructions for want of the standard time 
to guide me. Can you inform we where I can get 
the correct standard time, and I will take care to 
be on the gui vive at 19 minutes before noon next 
Saturday ? 

Iam, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Yokohama, January 7th, 1888. 


ENQUIRER. 


(We believe that standard time may be obtained at the 
railway. If our correspondent, going by the time kept 
in Japan last year, seeks to correct his clocks by a mid- 
day gun fired at standard noon, he must be on the gui 
zive 19 minutes after 12 o'clock, not 19 minutes before 
it—Ep. F.41.] 








To THE Eptror of THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Thank you for inserting my letter of 7th 
instant in your issue of this morning, and for the 
editorial note appended thereto; in reference to 
which, permit me to quote a sentence from your 
paragraph of 7th instant :— 

“Those of the community desirous of taking 
exact local time had better be on the gut vive at 
19 minutes before noon, standard time,” &c. 

You assumed (as also did I) that the community 
had already adjusted their clocks to standard 
time on 3tstultimo at midnight, and advised ac- 
cordingly ; but the community has had no oppor- 
tunity since of correcting the standard time of 31st 
ultimo, and therefore could not be sure of their 
clocks giving the correct mot d’ordreto be onthe gui 
vive at the proper moment to catch the local time 
as you suggested. I did not (as you seem to have 
supposed) refer to the firing of a gun at standard 
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noon, as Tam not aware of any gun being fired 
in this neighbourhood atthat time, but I should like 
extremely to be able to set my watch at least once 
a week by a gun fired at noon standard time; 
and, dispensing with further persiflage, I think it 
would be only reasonable that the Government 
should make some arrangement to fire a gun 
at least once a week at this, the chief shipping 
port in the Empire. It is by desire of the Govern- 
ment that we are asked to keep (practically) Kobe 
time, and we should be supplied with it from an 
authoritative source. At Kobe, the local Govern- 
ment pays a man a handsome salary to do no- 
thing but fire a gun daily atnoon. Is Yokohama 
of less consequence than Kobe ? 

I thank you again for suggesting the railway as 
the source of standard time, but I must ask you 
to be more explicit and say, at which station; and 
when there are two or more clocks at a station, 
which clock; for I frequently observe when travel- 
ling on the railways, that, as a rule no two clocks 
show the same time. 


Lam, Sir, yours respectfully, 
INQUIRER. 
Yokohama, January gth, 1888. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 





To THE Epirox oF THE “ JaPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—As a Canadian, I wish to say something 
of a country not well-known perhaps to all your 
readers. Canada has an area of nearly 3,500,000 
square miles, neatly one sixteenth part of the land 
surface of the earth, and sixteen times as large as 
Japan. Its greatest breadth is 3,500 miles, and 
its measurement from north to south 1,400 miles. 
The population is about five millions. This gives 
over 400 acres to each inhabitant. There are mil- 
lions of acres of first class land not yet cultivated, 
and millions of acres of free grant land which the 
Government of Canada is willing to give, for the 
asking, to men of all creeds and nations provided 
they will settle on the land and cultivate it, which 
many thousands are doing annually. Already in 
Canada are large settlements of Mennonites 
from Russia, of Swedes, Norwegians, Icelanders, 
French, Germans, Irish, Scotch, and English; 
and the tide of immigration is swelling annually 
from all these centres of influx. In addition to 
the above, there are many Chinese in British 
Columbia, that part of Canada nearest to Japan: 
This immense country lies between 42° North 
latitude and the North Pole, a sufficient proof 
that its broad base is well spread out in the north 
‘Temperate Zone and its apex contracted to a 
mathematical point in the frozen regions of the 
Arctic ocean. The boundary by longitude is 40° 
West on its Eastern shore, and 141° West on its 
western limit where it joins Alaska. When itis 
remembered that nearly all of Europe lies North 
of 42° it will be readily understood that Canada is 
well favoured for climate, that kind of climate re- 
quired for the development and maturity of the 
vegetables, woods, and 








most valuable cereals, 
animals, including man himself, 

Agriculture is carried forward extensively on 
scientific lines, and the farming class is well- 
to-do, independent, energetic, and mostly highly 
intelligent. The mineral wealth of Canada is 
unsurpassed, Its iron, silver, copper, lead, phos- 
phate, coal, and gold mines are not only rich but 
numerous. 

There are millions of acres of fine forests in 
which are found pine, spruce, cedar, maple, beech, 
hemlock, hasswood, birch, elm, ash, and poplar. 
The grasses are of many species. There are 
vegetables of almost every variety, unsurpassed in 
any land. Birds, wild animals, fish, the honey 
bee and flowers are numberless. The lakes are 
the largest in the world, and few rivers are as large. 

The Government is progressive, liberal, and 
firm in its administration, Canada is one of the 
most loyal of the many colonies of the British Em- 
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pire. The Queen of England is represented by a 
Governor-General who resides in Canada. 

The commerce of the Dominion is well deve- 
loped for the population. The maritime fleet 
stands fourth on the high seas, and in its youth- 
ful pride aims at third place. Education flourishes 
in all parts of the Dominion. The system of 
public school education of Ontario (the chief 
da) took the first prize at the 
a Woild’s Fair. 

Your obedient Servant, 
Tokyo, January 4th, 1888. 
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IMPERIAL RESCRIPT. 
ci a es 

Having already fixed Titles and Ranks in our 
Empire, and established a system of Wearing 
Decorations, We hereby supplement the latter. 
Employing both the old and the new, We shall 
reward Merit and thus extend the means of 
encouraging it. 

he Imperial Sign Manual.] 

(Signed) [The Minister President of State.] 

January, 3rd day of 1st month of 21st year of 
Meiji (1888). 








Inveriat Rescrirr. 

We hereby sanction the present Ordinance 
relating to the insignia of certain Orders of Merit 
and to the collar of the Grand Order of the Chry- 
santhemum, and direct it to be promulgated. 

[The Imperial Sign Manual.] 
(Signed) [The Minister President of State.] 

Dated 3rd day of 1st month of 21st year of 

Meiji (1888). 





IMpERIAL Orpivance, No. 1. 
Orper or rue Crown (46 Kun-shd). 

‘This Order shall consist of five grades, and shall 
be granted to women in recognition of meritorious 
deeds. The Medal of the Order shall bear the 
device of a Crown with representations of the 
Bamboo and the Cherry. ‘The ribbon of the 
Order shall have two crimson lines upon a yellow 
sround, 

8 
Granp Cross or THE Ristnc Sun and Paut- 
LOWNIA (Gyokuyitsu-dékwa shé). 

This Order shall be granted in recognition of 
deeds of merit. It shall rank above the First 
Class of the Rising Sun. The medal of the Order 
shall bear the device of a rising sun and the Paul- 
lownia flower. The ribbon shall have two white 
lines upon a crimson ground. 

OrpER oF THE Mirror (Zuthd shd).* 

This Order shall consist of eight grades, and 
shall be granted in recognition of meritorious 
services. The medal shail bear the device of a 
round mirror, The ribbon shall have two orange 
lines upon a light blue ground. 

Couzar or THE Granp Cross (Daijit-shd) or 
tHe Curysantuemum (Kikkwa-shd). 

This collar shall be specially granted to those 
receiving the Grand Cross. It shall bear as device 
flowers and leaves of the Chrysanthemum, with the 
word Meiji (WJ #4) in ancient script. 


* This word literally signifies “the order of auspicious 
but as the emblem of the order is a mirror we have 
d that name in the text, 
































IMPERIAL ORDINANCES. 
ew ER HLS 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to a revision of and supplement 
to the organization of Customs Officials, and order 
it to be duly promulgated. 
(The Imperial Sign Manual). 


‘The Imperial Seal). 
December 25th, 1887. : , 


(Countersigned) 
‘The Minister President of State. 
The Minister of State for Finance. 








Impertat Orpinance No. LXIX. 


The organization of Customs officials, as pri 
mulgated by Imperial Ordinance No. VIL. in 
March, 1886, shall be revised and supplemented 
as follows:— 

In Art. I. the word “ Appraisers” shall be 
serted after the words “Assistant Chief of Cus- 
toms.” 











To Art. ILL. the following clause shall be added: 
“Appraisers shall be of sunin rank below 
second grade, and it will be their duty to appraise 
commodities under the direction and superinten- 
dence of the Chiefs of Customs. 


Impertat ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance telating to the salaries of appraisers 
and assistant appraisers in the Customs and order 
it to be duly promulyated. 

(The Imperial Sign Manual.) 
(The Imperial Seal.) 

December 25th 1887. 

(Countersigned) 

‘The Minister President of State. 
‘The Minister of State for Finance, 


ImpertaL Orpinance No. LXX. 

‘The salaries of appraisers and assistant ap- 
praisers in the Customs shall be fixed in accordance 
with the Regulations as to the Salaries of Technical 
Officials, promulgated by Imperial Ordinance 
No. XXXVIIL, 1386. 








Impertat Orpinayce. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 

ordinance relating to the Artillery School of Gun- 

nery Regulations and order it to be duly pro- 
mulgated. 





(The Imperial Sign Manual) 
(The Imperial Seal.) 
December 25th, 1887. 
(Countersigned) 
The Minister President of State. 
The Minister of State for War. 


Imperiat Orpinance No. LXXI. 
ARTILLERY ScHoor or Gunnery ReGuLaTions, 


Art. The Artillery School of Gunnery will 
be an institution for ‘the training of captains, 
lieutenants, and non-commissioned ai tiller’y officers 
in gunnery and artillery tactics and drill, adid in the 
investigation of the principles of gunnery’ and for 
the general improvement of education in this branch 
of military science. 

Art. [—In order to the proper training of the 
students, an Instruction Corps will be stationed in 
the School. 

Art. ILL.—The following officials will form the 
staff of the School 

One Director—Colonel, Lieut.-Colonel, or 
of Attillery. 

One assistant—Captain or Lieutenantofartillery, 

Six Instructors—One Major, 2 Captains, and 3 
Lieutenants of artillery. 

One Chief Clerk. 

One Surgeon 

One Vetetinary Surgeon, 

Art. IV.—Subject to the supervision of the Ar- 
tillery Bureau the Director shall superintend the 
affairs of the School and shall be held respon- 
sible for the proper advancement in knowledge of 
the students. 

Ait. V.—The Director shall be invested, as 
officers commanding regiments are invested, with 
the power of punishing and chastising and of 
granting leave and holidays to the officials and 
students of the School. 

Art. VI.—The Assistant, under whose immediate 
orders several non-commissioned officers shall be 
placed, shall control the general affairs of the 
institution. 

Art, VIL—The Instructors shall instruct the 
students in the various branches taughtin the aca- 
demy, and shall take command of the Instruction 
Corps and of such military officers as may be 
attached to such corps. 

Art. VIIL—Assistant Instructors shall be ap- 
pointed of the rank of sergeant-major, first, 
second, or third sergeant, or chief of firemen, 
who, as non-commissioned officers attached to the 
Instruction Corps, shall reside within the premises 
of the School 

Art. IX.—The Chief Clerk shall be assisted 
by several clerks, and the Surgeon by a head 
nurse and several soldiers of the Army Hospital 
Corps. 

Art. X.—The academical 
usually in 
March. 

Art. XI.—The number of students shall be fixed 
by the Military Controller-General from time to 
time and be notified by the Minister of State for 
War. 

Act. XIL—Commanders of artiller 'y corps wil 
under the orders of the Commanders of the Im: 
perial Body-guards and of Garrisons, select as stu- 
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year shall begin 
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dents, captains, lieutenants, and non-commissioned 
officers who are physically robust, upright in be 
haviour, and industrious and attentive to their 
duty ; lists of the names of those so selected shall 
ten’ days prior to the date of admission be for- 
warded to the Director of the School with expla- 
natory remarks. 

Art. XII[.—The Director shall have control of 
all applications, reports, and other matters con- 
nected with the students, 

Art. XIV.—Students may not on any personal 
ground be allowed to return to their homes or to 
leave the School, but in special cases, as when, 
from illness or other causes, there is no prospect of 
students graduating in the institution, they shall 
be ordered to rejoin their regiments. 

Art. XV.—An examination shall be held at the 
close of each academical year to decide on the 
order of merit of the students, and on receiving 
graduation certificates the students shall rejoin 
their respective regiments, 

Nore.—Special prizes may be given to such as 
show themselves proficient in study. 

Art. XVI.—Students who are commissioned 
officers shall be required to reside without, and 
students who are non-commissioned officers shall 
be required to reside within, the institution. 

Art. XVIL.—Weapons, ammunition, books, fur- 
niture, and rations may be either given or lent to, 
the students. 

Act. XVIII.—The pay of the students will be 
handed to them each month while at the School, 
whither such pay will be forwarded one month in 
advance by their respective regiments. 

Art. XIX.—The travelling expenses of all stu- 
dents shall be defrayed by the School. 

Art. XX.—General furniture shall be lent to 
students who are non-commissioned officers, and 
the expense of their rations shall be defrayed 
by the regiments 1o which they respectively belong. 

Att. XXL—Horses requived by students during 
their stay in the institution shall be lent by the 
Bureau for Remounts. 

Art. XXII.—The privates who form the Instruc- 
tion Corps shall be soldiers of the first class, 
who are physically robust, upright in character, 
and industrious and skilled in their duties. They 
shall be selected from the Imperial Body Guards 
and the various garrisons, and must at the time of 
selection have one more year to serve with the 
colours. Each soldier shall remain in the Instruc- 
tion Corps for one year only, the corps being re 
newed every July. 

Art. XXIII.—No private soldier shall be allowed 
to return to his home, nor shall leave be allowed to 
him during the time that he is serving with the 
Instruction Corps 

Art. XXIV.—Private soldiers though serving 
with the Instruction Corps shall still remain on the 
rolls of the regiments from which they were drawn ; 
their expenses shall be defrayed by such regiments, 
and they shall carry with them when joining the In. 
struction Corps their swords andknapsacks. ‘Their 
travelling expenses, however, and rations shall be 
supplied by the School 

Art. XXV.—Special distinguishing marks shall 
be supplied by the School, to be attached to the 
uniforms of the non-commissioned officers and 
private soldiers of the Instruction Corps. 

Art. XXVI.—The management and business of 
the Instruction Corps shall be conducted generally 
in accordance with the principles regulating the 
administration of Artillery Corps. 


















































Imreriac Orpinance. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the revision of Article III. of 
the Organization of the Naval Arsenal and order 
it to be duly promulgated. 

(The Imperial Sign Manual) 
(The Imperial Seal). 
December 25th, 1887. 
(Countersigned) 
The Minister President of State. 
The Minister of State for the Navy. 





Impentat Orpivance No. LXXIL 

Article IIL. of the Organization of the Naval 
Arsenal is hereby revised to the following effect :— 

“Art. 1IL—The following officials shall form 
the staff of the Naval Arsenal :— 

One Director—a Captain. 

One Assistant Director—A Naval Engineer. 

One Chief of the Construction Department—A 
Naval Engineer. 

Not more than Six Superintendents in the 
Construction Department—Naval Engineers and 
Assistant. Engineers. 

One Chief of the Inspection Department—A 
Commander or Naval Engineer. 








Two Superintendents in the Inspection Depart- 
ment—Lieutenants or Assistant Engineers. 
One Chief of the Accounts Section—A Paymaster. 
One Chief of the Stores Section—A Clerk. 
One Store-keeper—A Clerk, 














Impertat Orpinance. 
We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the abolition of the Patents 
and Trade Marks Bureau in the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, and to the establish- 
ment of the Patents Bureau, and order it to be 
duly promulgated. 
(The Imperial Sign Manual) 
(The Imperial Seal.) 
December 25th, 1887. 
(Countersigned) 
‘The Minister President of State. 


‘The Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, 








ImpertaL Orpinance No. LXXIII. 
Tue ORGANIZATION OF THE PATENTS Bureav. 


Art. I.—Subject always to the control of the 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce, 
the Patents Bureau shall have control of affairs.in 
connection with inventions, trade marks, and 
designs. 





Ait. IL—The following officials shall form the 
Staff of the Bureau:— 


Chief. Assistant Chief. 
Judges Inspectors, 
Assistant Inspectors. Clerks. 
Artists. 


Art. IIL—The Chief of the Bureau shall be of 
sonin rank, first or second grade and it shall be 
his duty, under the direction of the Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce, to supervise 
the business of the Bureau and to decide any 
question that may arise in connection with the 
work of the Inspectors, 

Art. 1V.—The Assistant Chief shall be of sonin 
tank, of grade inferior to that of the Chief of the 
Bureau, and his duty will be to assist the Chief ot 
to take that official’s place should he be absent ot 
unable from any cause to attend to his duties. 

Art. V.—There shall be not more than three 
Judges, of sonfx rank, who shall assist the Chief in 
deciding any question that may be raised in re- 
ference to the work of the inspectors. 

Ait. VI.—Inspectors shall be of sonin rank, 
They shall, under the direction of the Chief, Inspect 
various inventions, trade marks, and devices that 
may be submitted to the Bureau, and for such in 
spection they shall each in his patticular depart. 
ment be held responsible. The number of In- 
spectors shall, according to the amount of work to 
be done, be fixed by the Cabinet by the advice of 
the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com 
merce and with the sanction of His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor. 

Art. VIL—Assistant inspectors shall be of han- 
nin rank, and it shall be their duty to engage in 
the business of inspecting: in entions, trade marks, 
and designs under the direction of the Inspectors, 

Art. VIIL—Cletks shall be of hanninrank, and 
shall be employed under the orders of their supe- 
iors in writing, and keeping books and accounts, 

Art. IX.—Artists shall be of hannin rank, and 
shall be employed in drawing, 

Art, X.—Sections of General Affairs, of Judging, 
and of Inspecting shall be established in’ the 
Bureau ; and a first, second and library offices shall 
be established in the section for General Afiairs, 
the business to be transacted by them being fixed 
by the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

—————e 
Imrertat Orpinance. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the salaries of judges and 
assistant judges in the Patents Bureau and order 
it to be promulgated. 

(The Imperial Sign Manual) 
(The Imperial Seal.) 
December 25th, 1887. 
(Countersigned) 
The Minister President of State. 
The Minister of State for Agriculture 
nd Commerce. 
vce No. LXXIV. 
and assistant judges in 





























Impertat Orpr 
The salaries of judges 








the Patents Bureau shall be fixed in accordance 
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with the Regulations as to the Salaries of Tech- 
nical Experts, promulgated by Imperial Ordi. 
nance No. XXXVIIL. issued in 1886, 


ee 
Ipertat Orprvance. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the organization of the Office 
for the Third Home Industrial Exhibition and 
order it to be duly promulgated, 





(The Imperial Sign Manual.) 
(The Imperial Seal.) 
December 28th, 1887. 
(Countersigned) 
The Minister President of State. 





Impertat Orpinance No. LXXX. 
OrGanizaTion or THE THIRD Home InpusTRiaL 
Exursivion Orrice. 


Art. 1.—The Office for the Third Home In- 
dustrial Exhibition will control all affairs connected 
with the Exhibition, which is to be opened in Ueno 
Park, Tokyo, in 1890. 

Art. IL—The following shall comprise the staff 
of the office : 

One President. 

One Vice-President. 

One Chairman of Committee. 
One Chairman of Judges. 
Members of Committee. 
Judges. 

Assistant Committees. 
Clerks. 


Art. III.—The President shall be a Prince of the 
Blood ; the Vice-President shall be the Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce ; the Chair= 
men of the Committee and the Judges shall be 
officials of chokuntn rank; the Committee, officials 
of sonin rank, the Judges officials, of sonin or chow 
kunin rank, and the Assistant Committees and 
Clerks, officials of hannin rank. 

Art. IV.—In order to the proper performance of 
the work of the Office, Sections for the transaction 
of general business and Departments for judging 
will be established ; and these sections and depart- 
ments shall be presided over by Chiefs. 

Art. V.—Chiefs of Sections shall be Members of 
Committee, and Judges shall act as Chiefs of De- 
partments. 

Art. VI.—The Vice-President shall control the 
general business of the Staff. 

Art. VII—The promotion or retirement of offi- 
cials of sonia rank shall be regulated by the 
Cabinet with the sanction of the Emperor, on the 
application of the Vi, €-President; the promotion 
or retirement of officials of hannin rank shall be 
regulated by the Vice-President after conference 
with the Ministers of State for the Departments 
to which such officials may belong. 

Art. VIII—The Vice-President shall frame 
rules for the conduct of the Exhibition, and in 
connection therewith may transmit orders or ine 
structions to the Chief’ of Police, the Chief of 
the Hokkaido Administration Board, Governors 
of cities, and Chiji of prefectures, 

Art. IX.—The Vice-President may select per- 
sons, either Japanese or foreign, of skill bnd 
experience, and may refer to such persons scientific, 

ndustrial, or other important matters, or may 
require them to examine and adjudicate, or may 
appoint them as Judges; and such persons may, 
on the application of the Vice-President, and with 
the sanction of the Emperor, rank as officials of 
sonin rank and be treated accordingly. 

Art. X.—The Vice-President may engage em- 
ployés within the limits of the fixed expenditure of 
the Exhibition; and may award prizes or awards 
to officials of and below sonin tank, as well as 
those persons mentioned in the preceding article, 
who ate assiduous and industrious in the perform. 
ance of their duties, 

Art. XI—The Chairman of the Committee 
shall, under the orders of the Vice-President, con- 
trol the general affairs of the Exhibition, 

Art. XIL—The Chairman of Judges shall, under 
the orders of the Vice-President, control matters 
connected with the judging of articles exhibited. 

Art. XIIL— Members of Committee shall, under 
the orders of the Chairman of Committee, discharge 
such duties as may be allotted to them, 

Art. XIV.—The Judges shall, under the orders 
of their Chairman, sitend to the business of judging 
the articles exhibited, and to matters connected 
therewith, 

Art. XV.—Assistant’ Committees 
shall perform general work under the 
their superiors, 
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: ImpertaL ORDINANCE 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 

ordinance relating to the Submarine Cable Joint 

‘Treaty, and order it to be duly promulgated. 





(The Imperial Sign Manual.) 
(The Imperial Seal.) 
December 21st, 1887. 
(Countersigned.) 
The Minister President of State and Mini- 
ster of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The Minister of State for Communications. 
Notes agreed on by the delegates of the respective 
countries in order to determine the meaning of 
the Submarine Cable Joint Treaty, issued with 
Notification No. XVIi., July, 1885. 





The undersigned delegates of the various States, 
signatories of the Submarine Cable Joint Treaty 
of March 14th, 1884, deeming it convenient to 
determine the meaning of Arts II. and IV. of 
said Treaty, have by mutual consent agreed upon 
the following notes :— 

(1.) As doubts have arisen as to the meaning 
of the word “intentional” in Art. II. of the 
Submarine Joint Treaty of March 14th, 1884, it 
is hereby agreed that while all possible care should 
be taken to avoid damage to a submarine cable, 
still should it appear that a cable has been injured 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, or accidentally 
while repairing another cable then the provisions 
as to responsibility in the aforesaid article shall 
not apply. 

(II.) Tt has also been agreed, in reference to Ar- 
ticle IV. of the said Treaty, as follows :—Should 
the owners of one submarine cable damage another 
cable while engaged in repairing their own, then 
the existence or otherwise of civil responsibility 
shall be determined by the Courts of each country 
according to its laws and the circumstances of the 
case; and when such responsibility is decided to 
exist, it is agreed that the decision be limited to 
determining the effects of the responsibility, and 
that it shall have no further binding effect. 

Signed and sealed December 1st, 1886, by the 
Delegates of the various States at Paris; and 
signed and sealed March 23rd, 1887, by the Dele- 
gate of Germany at Paris. 














ImreRiAL ORDINANC! 





We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the Committee for the Ex- 
amination of Military Officers and Students, and 
order it to Le duly promulgated. 

(The Imperial Sign Manual.) 
(The Imperial Seal.) 
December 28th, 1887. 
(Countersigned.) 
The Minister President of State. 
The Minister of State for War. 





Imrerta Orpinance No. LXXXI. 


ComMitTeE For THE EXAMINATION OF MILITARY 
Orricers anp STUDENTS. 


Art. L—A Committee shall be appointed for the 
purpose of conducting, subject to the direction 
of the Superintendent of the Military College, the 
examination of students of the Military School, 
the final examination of students of the Military 
Preparatory School, and the examination of Cadets 
and applicants for admission to the Military Pre- 
paratory School. 

Art. I. —The following Permanent Examination 
Committee shall be appointed :— 

Chairman—A Colonel. 

Committee—Fight Lieut.-Colonels, or Majors, 
and eight Captains. 

Art. IL—The Committee shall, under the orders 
of the Superintendent of the Military College and 
the supervision of the Chairman of Committee, 
discharge such duties in connection with the work 
of examination as may be allotted to them. 

Act, IV.—In addition to the foregoing Per- 
smanent Committee, a Temporary Committee, 
which shall be under the direction of the Chairman 
of the Permanent Cominitiee, shall be appointed, 
as may be required. 

Art. V.—Non-Comissioned Officers or Army 
Clerks may be appointed to actas clerks to the 
Committee duting examinations, 

Art VIL—In the case of officials who hold other 
and permanent offices, the duties of such offices 
must be performed in addition to and as distinct 
from and irrespective of the above detailed duties. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN 
SFAPAN. 
ge 

‘The subject of our commercial intercourse with 
Japan is so full of interest that no apology is re 
quired for placing before our readers some account 
of the visit of the first Englishman to. Japan 287 
yearsago. The name of this countryman of ours 
was William Adams, and although he visited this 
State of the Far East in the character of the servant 
of a foreign Power, his thoughts and acts showed 
that while be was faithful to his Dutch masters the 
interests of his own country were never forgetten. 
Imust add that the materials for this narrative 
have been taken with permission from the manu- 
script records in the India Office. 

William Adams was born at Jellingham, 
Kent, about the year 1562. At the age of twelve 
he became apprentice to a pilot at Limehouse, and 
he remained with him till he was twenty four. He 
was then appointed master of one of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s own war-ships, and for eleven or twelve 
years after the Armada he was employed by the 
Company of Barbary merchants. At this petiod 

nportant change occurred in the commercial 
world. The Dutchman Linschoten returned from 
India with tales of the decadence of the Portu 
guese, and his evidence, added to the incieasing 
confidence of the Protestant maritime Powers, 
emboldened his countrymen to essay the Cape 
route to the Indies. In the year 1598 the Am 
sterdam Company, of which the chiet represen 
latives seem to have been Peter van der Hay and 
Hans van der Veek, fitted out a fleet? to sail to 
the Eastern seas. ‘The general and admiral was 
Jaques Maihore, and by some chain of circum 
Stances, now buried in oblivion, William Adams 
was appointed Pilut-major of-the Dutch Fleet, and 
took passage on board the adinival’s own ship. 

The exact date of the sailing of this fleet was 
June 24, 1508, but owing to the lateness of the 
Season it was cumpelled to take shelter on the coast 
of Guinea, where many men were lost from fever 
Thence they. proceeded to the Brazils, talsing on 
the way the island of Ann Bona, where they found 
a town of eigity houses, and’ stayed for some 
weeks to refresh. They did not reach the Suaits 
of Magellan till April 6, 1599, 
the month of September that they found them 
selves able to quit thishaven. ‘Then the different 
vessels. patted company, and although a rendez 
vous was appointed off the coast of Chili, they 
never all came together again. ‘The ship to which 
Adams? was attached fortunately weathered the 

wail 
) vain for ity companions proceeded on its 















































dit was not until 

















storms it ene and after 
daysi 
journey across the Pacifi 

At Santa Maria the crew were compelled, not 
withstanding the hostile attitude of the natives, to 
go on shore 1 search of fresh provisions, and here 
a party of twenty-three Dutchmen and the captain 
were drawn inte an ambuscade and lost their lives. 
This catastrophe was followed by a junction with 
the admiral’s vessel, but what seemed a piece of 
good fortune was speedily dimmed by the fact 
that it had suffered a similar loss in its officers and 
half its crew having been slain ina skirmish with 
the same islanders. The two vessels then sailed 
in company for Japan, but were separated ex route 
in another storm. That, however, which carried 
Adams succeeded in reaching the coast of Japan 
April 19, 1600, and the sight of this long 
pected land was doubly welcome, inasmuch as 
only six of the crew were in a fil condition for 
work or, as the natrative puts it, “could stand 
upon their feet.” 

The place at which the ship landed is named 
Bovingo or Bungo in the principality of Satsuma, 
Ina very short time the vessel was Loarded by the 
Japanese, Resistance was ont of the questions 
And indeed no violence was attempted, but as 
neither could speak the other’s language little 
progress was made towards an understanding till 
the arrival of a Jesuit interpreter. ‘The chief of 
Bovingo gave them a favourable reception, al- 
lotting them a house to live in and fresh provisions. 
OF twenty-four sick men and whole, six died at 
Bovingo before the Emperor of Japan, hearing of 
the atival of the foreign vessel, sent a fleet to 
escort its crew to his capital at Ozaka. Adams 
being now the highest in sank became spokesn 
for the rest, and had to reply to. many ing) 
about his country and the condition of Europe. 
After this interview Adams, with bis Dutch ser- 
vant, was committed to custody, but was well 
treated. Ata second interview the emperor asked 
specifically, What was their reason for coming 
posing this fleets the Hopes Chute, Faith, futelity, aud V © tnd 
Kroes’ Me also says Sir jaques Sabin was general an 


de Cordes vice-admiral. “The «ther three captains were 
Henninghen, Bockholt, and Sabalt de Wart. 


? At Magellan he changed from the admiral’s ship to another. 
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so far?” And Adams replied diplomatically, that 
“they were a people that sought friendship with 
all nations, and to have trade in all countries, 
bringing such meichandise as theit own aflorded 
to exchange for foreign commodities.” 

By this time Adams had made a sufficiently 
favourable impression on the emperor to gain 
better treatment, including a change to more com- 
fortable quarters; but he was still kept in nominal 
confinement for thitty-nine days. He himself 
wrote, during this period, that he daily expected 
the punishment of the cross, as the Portuguese 
and Jesuits were particularly biter against him 
and the Duteh, alleging that they were all pirates, 
and if they were Weated as such it would deter 
others of the same race Irom coming to Japan, It 
seemed only too probable that these arguments 
would carry weight will a timid and suspicious 
ruler; but after more (han five weeks’ incarceration 
Adams was able to write: “But God showed 
mercy unto us,” the emperor having decided that 
it would be unjust to put the Dutch to death be- 
cause they wete opposed itt religion and polities 
to the Portuguese, when they had done no wrong 
in Japan. 

Meantime the ship itself had been brought as 
near as possible to O: nd the first intimation 
Adams received of his liberation was an inquiry if 
he wished to go on board his vessel. “To this he 
joyfully assented, only to find that the ship had 
been plundered, and that he had lost his clothes, 
books, and instruments. ‘The lives of the remain- 
ing officers and crew had, like his, been spared, 
and when news of the robbery reached the emperor 
he ordered restitution to be made; but this, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, was only done in a very 
imperfect manner, although the sum of 50,000 
tials,? or about £4,166 of our money, was handed 
over to them ds compensation by the emperor. 
The Court moved at this moment to Eddo (Yedde), 
in the province of Quanto, and the ship was 
moved round the coast to the same destination. 
Iwo years passed in silence, and then the Duteh 
crew mutinied, and demanded that the remaining 
portion of the 50,0001 1als should Ledivided amongst 
them. ‘Then each man, in the words of the nar- 
rative, “took his way whither he thought best; ”” 
but those that remained in Japan were zllowed by 
the emperor 2 Ibs. of rice a day. Taran} anai is 
with one exception, ne record of their Subsequent 
fate, but Adam's fortunes proved greater and more 
vemarkable after the dispersion of the band. ‘The 
abortive Dutch voyage turned out to be of im. 
portance, because of the individual success of the 
Englishman who chanced to be associated with it, 

The details of Adam's early career in Japan ave 
meagre or practically nil. or five 
yeats after his first arrival in the country that he 
Succeeded in ingratiating himself with the emperor 
by the construction of a'smail vessel. When the 
einperor desited him to build one, he replied that 
he was no carpenter; but the emperor was not to 
Le thus put off, and said,“ Well, do your en- 
deavours, if it be not good it is no matter.” 
Adams then built a ship of eighty tons, in all re- 
spects, we are told, on the English plan. He was 
vewarded with au annual pension of seventy ducats, 
in addition to his daily allowance of rice. His 
influence with the emperor was such that Loth the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese requested him to 
intercede for him at Court; he did so, thus return~ 
ing good Lor evil. 

Notwithstanding his great good fortune, Adams 
found Japanese Ife inksome, and alter another 
five years he requested leave to return to Europe 
to see his wife and children, but although he urged 
his appeal with the emperor in person, he could 
not geta favourable response. ‘Ihe utmost that 
the prince would do was to allow the Dutch captain 
to leave ina Japanese junk for Patania, whence 
he proceeded to Johore, and joined a Dutch fleet 
Ne found there, under Admiral Madlidt. By this 
channel Adams sent, in October, 1611, the first 
news of his welfare to lis lamuly, after a silence of 
mote than ten years, as well as offers of service to 
his countrymen, should they make their way to 
Japan 

‘Then Adams resumed his work in the Emperor 
of Japan’s service. He made several voyages 
round the coast in the vessel he had built for the 
emperor,* and he also built a second ship of the 
same size. He was rewarded with the grant of a 
manor and of eighty slaves, and the manor 
called Phebe. Fiom the description given of it, it 
must have been a collection of houses and farms, 
forming an extensive village, within which Adams 
had powets of life and dead. When the Spanish 
governor of the Philippines was wiecked, in a large 
vessel called the St. Francisco, on the Japanese 
J coast, he wits lent one of inue 
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* A rial was a silver coin curient in Persia and Arabia equal 


to two French francs or twenty English pence.—Balfeur's Cyelo- 
paedia, 


* His name was Ogosho Samma, 
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his voyage to Acapulco, ‘The Spaniards rec 
procated this kindness with the gift of a large fine 
vessel, which formed a welcome addition to the 
emperor's fleet. 

The Dutch also visited Japan in 1609, and again 
in 1611, and Adams told them that they would 
find Japan an “ Indies” for money, and that such 
articles as lead, raw silk, damask, black taffaties, 
black and red cloth, would command ready money. 
At the same time he gave the following interesting 
account of the country in which he had experienced 
so much hospitality and kindness. 





“This island of Japan is a great land, and lieth in lat. 48” 
at the south extremity, and 35° at the north, in length 
22° English leagues. The people are yood of natwe, 
courteous out of measure, and valiant in war. Justice is 
severely executed upon ‘trangressors without partial 
There is not in the world a land better yoverned by. ci 
policy. The people are very superstitious in their religion, 
divers’ in opinion. There are Eany. Christians by reason 
of the Jesuits and Franciscans, which are numerous, having 
many churches in the land.” 

The next occasion on which Adams had to use 
his influence and good offices was in behalf of his 
own countrymen, under circumstances which have 
now to be explained. The eighth voyage of the 
English East India Company in 1611, under the 
command of General Saris, included an intended 
visit to Japan, for which purpose a small vessel 
named the Clove was specially assigned. ‘The 
twenty-fourth paragraph of the commander's in- 
structions related to the visit to Japan, and specific 
mention is made of William Adams, an English- 
man now residing there, and great in favour with 
the emperor. If circumstances proved favour- 
able, General Saris was authorized to found a 
factory in Japan; and finally, King James wrote 
a letter of general amity and affection for the Em- 
peror of Japan, and asking for his roval protection 
for his intended! factory. An intimation of the 
coming visit was conveyed to Adams in a letter 
from Sir Thomas Smith, one of the governors of 
the Company, and he at once told the emperor, 
who expressed his gratification at the king of so 
remote a country having such a high opinion of 
himself and his State as to send him a special em. 
bassy. When Adams felt sure of the emperor’s 
good-will, he sent off word to the agent at Bantam 
that he could promise his countrymen a reception 
“as welcome and_as free in comparison as in the 
river of London.” At the same time he was not 
very sanguine about the prospects of a busy trade, 
as the Dutch and Spaniards had gained possession 
of the market. He concludes by saying :— 

“Could our English merchants after settling in Japan 
procure trade with the Chinese, then shall our country 
make great profit here, and the Company will not have 
need to send moncy out »f England, for in Japan there are 
gold and silver in abundance, and therefore by the traffic 
bere they will take in exchange money enough for their 
investments in the Indies The Hollanders are now (1612) 
settled in Japan, and I have got them that privilege’ which 
the Speniards could never obtain in the fifty or sixty years 
since they first visited Japan. In this year the Spaniards 
and Portuguese have applied to me as an instrument to get 
their liberty in that manner as the Hollanders, but upon 
consideration of farther inconvenience | have not suught it.”” 

‘That Adams had the interests of his country 
specially at heart is shown by more unequivocal 
action than his refusal to exert his influence in 
behalf of her pronounced enemies. He wrote to 
the agent at Bantam pointing out that if the 
English Company wanted to have a profitable 
trade in Japan it should select some other site 
than Firando for its proposed factory, not merely 
because the Dutch were already established there, 
but because it was situated at an inconvenient dis- 
tance from the capital of the country. He strongly 
recommended some port on the eastern coast, and 
as close as possible to Edo, the Tokio of to-day 
In support of his suggestions he sent a map which 
he had himself drawn during his numerous voyages 
round the coast. He also records his own title 
among the Japanese of Augin Samma, and con- 
cludes® by Saying: And comes there a ship here 
Thope the Worshipful Company. shall find me to 
be a servant of their servants in such manner as 
that they shall be satisfied with my service. If 
any ship come near the easternmost part of Japan 
left them inquire for me, nor fear to come near the 
mainland, for you shall have barks with pilots to 
carry you where you will.” 

The Clove with General Saris? on board, reached 
Firando on June 12, 1613, and was well received 
by the king or governor (Japanese name being 

































































* He thus speaks of there being few charges: “The charges 
at Court are not great, only a present for the emperor and an- 
other for the king, and two or three other presents for the secre- 
taries ; other custdms there be none.” 

* The same letter contains one or two other passages worth 
referring to. He says it was only in r6rr that he learnt that the 
Eng’ish had established trade with the Indies. 
thanks for a present of hooks including a Bibl 
to his wife of €20 by Sir Thomas Smith. 

+ Bruce's Annals is of rourse the standard work for this period, 
but it is quite wrong in this matter, speaking of the journey of 
Saris to fapan having taken place in 1610, and h ving been such 





and for the loan 

















He al-o expresses | 





Afailure that one of the factors recommended Siam asa pre- 
ferable field for commerce to Japan, 
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Tono), who had been specially requested by 
Adams to give his countrymen a heaity welcome 
and to send him news of their artival by an imme- 
diate post. Adams came to Firando on July 29th, 
forty-eight days after the arrival of the English 
ship. He then took them up. to the emperor's 
ourt, and after “a costly and tedious journey” 
‘aris and his companions returned to Firando in 
November. The visit to the capital was in more 
than one particular interesting. King James's 
letter was delivered to the emperor in a personal 
audience, being handed to him by his secretary, 
and after he had bidden the nglish envoy wel- 
come Adams translated the document. General 
Saris then enumerated his terms with regard to 
the establishment of a factory, and alter these 
were abridged, as “the Japanese loved brevity,” 
the emperor gave his formal assentin a convention 
of seven articles. 




















One of the first acts of Satis after his return 
from Yeddo was to appoint Adams* a Company's 
servant at a salary of £100 a year—a salary 
greater than that of any factor brought from 
England, and granted to ‘him in consideration of 
his services in inducing the emperor to give per- 
mission for establishing a factory at. Firando. 
This factory was duly established with Mr. Cock 
as chief, and six other Englishmen were left with 
him. Their names were Tempest Peacock, Rick- 
ham, William Eaton Walter Carwarden, Edward 
Saris, William Nelson. Of these Peacock and 
Carwarden were shortly afterwards sent to Cochin 
China, where they unfortunately lost their lives. 
With regard to the security of the factory, Adams 
wrote Sir Thomas Smith assuring him’ that it 
would beas safe in his hands as if it were in Smith's 
own house, and he went on to suggest that certain 
presents should be sent to the emperor, viz., suffi- 
cient’ Russia glass to glaze a room, some fine 
mb-skins, three pieces of Holland’ cloth, and 
three or four pairs of spectacles. 











Reference has been made to the want of cordiality 
between Saris and Adams. The feelings of the 
former towards the man who had most contributed 
to the success of his voyage were revealed in the 
instructions he left behind him with regard to the 
new factory at Firando. Not merely did he say 
that Adams was only fit to be employed as master 
of the junk and as linguist at Court, but he went 
on to declare that Adams was better affected to 
the Flemings and the Spaniards than to his own 

ation. In'support of these random charges there 
is absolutely no evidence, and the success of his 
efforts to promote the factory might have been 
deemed sufficient to save his reputation for patrio- 
tism and good faith, On December Sth in the 
me year as that of its arrival the Clove sailed for 
England. 


A few of the chief incidents in the early life of 
this factory may be briefly shetched. In the first 
year of its existence the Christians fell into dis 
xiace, and the Spanish padres were ordered to 
leave the country. ‘This did not affect the English 
merchants, but when they hoisted their flag with 
the cross on it they were required to take it dows 
One curious fact about the factory house was that 
was rented from a Chinaman. called Andrea 
Ditiis, and the rent seems to have been £20 every 
six months. After the first term the fee simple 
was purchased fora trifling sum, but as Andrea’s 
name appears several times later for different 
amounts paid over to him he must have retained a 
lien on cither the land or the bu Iding. He is also 
spoken of as our landlord. Dittis. was a Chinese 
Christian, who turned to his own profit the desire 
of the English merchants to obtain a commercial 
foothold in China. Several attempts were made, 
but with only moderate success, to promote trade 
with the other ports of Japan such as Nagasaki 
and Ozaka. The emperor’s privileges allowed of 
this being done, but the Japanese officials were 
not over well disposed to promote trade. This 
may have been due as much to the insignificance 
of the funds and merchandize® at the disposal of 
the Firando factors as to political bias. Even the 
emperor appears to have grown cold, for when one 
of the factors named Wickham was sent witha 
special show of woollen goods to Yeddo only 
very small quantity was purchased by the Couit. 


Adams scems to have been employed in a variety 
of ways besides as intermediary with the emperor 
In 1614 he was appointed to command a. junk 
fitted out for trade with Siam, but the vessel being 
caught by the monsoon had to put into the Loo 





















































* Adams first demanded #12 per month, saving that the Dutch 
ehim £15. He also expressed his desire to stay on in lapan, 
“to get some fruit for his labour, having Litherts spent many 











years in vain in order not to return hie wit") ah ents pice 
Adams is stated to have changed his original intentyan of retwen= 
ing to Fngtnd in. the Clove through some discourtesies oered 





him by 
depart. 


* Their value seems to have been only £5,000, 





pain Saris. The emperor gave him leave to tarry or 








Choo? Islands for shelter and return to Firando 
re infectd, At this time Adams when not at sea 
resided principally at Nagasaki, where the Spanish 
and Portuguese were not only firmly established, 
buthad gained some converts to the Church of 
Rome. Adams had to put up with their secret 
animosity, and ina letter from one of the Com- 
pany’s agents occurs the passage :—" The papisti- 
cal rabble at Langasaque give out in his absence 
that he is a Lutrano (Lutheran), and they consider 
that he has incensed the emperor against them.” 
While thus openly attacked, insinuations continued 
to be made against him from time to time in 
private letters that he was playing a double part 
and acting in collusion with his old employers the 
Dutch. These suggestions arose from the com- 
mercial success of the Dutch, who seem to have 
owed it, not to Adams's assistance, but to the 
undoubted superiority of their cloth? 

In the year 1614 a civil war was begun between 
the emperor and the son of his predecessor. This 
contest led to an improvement in the English 
trade, for no difficulty was experienced in getting 
rid of the lead, ordnance, and powder which 
formed part of the Clove's cargo. In arranging 
this particular transaction Adams naturally took 
leading part. 

When General Saris returned to England he 
painted the prospects of Japanese trade in such 
glowing colours that several ships were sent out to 
develop it; but the advantages of Japan were not 
considered to be confined to its own home trade, 
for pethaps its chief merit consisted in its afford- 
ing a convenient base for commercial intercourse 
with Corea and China,?? The road to Corea lay 
through Yesso (then imperfectly known (o the 
Japanese ruler himself) and Tsusima, while that 
with China was to be secured through the friendly 
offices of some Chinese merchants interested in 
the trade between Japan and the mainland. 
There is no doubt that the sustained efforts of the 
Rast India Company to develop the trade with 
Japan and to convert Firando into a flourishing 
tactory were largely due to the sanguine expecta 
tions of General Saris. 

Meantime the very man on whom the success of 
the undertaking reaily depended had been so often 
slighted by the factors that his enthusiasm had 
grown cold, if his friendship had not not been 
absolutely alienated. When he received a letter 
from the emperor, who in 1615 had got the better 
of his rival and was firmly seated on the throne, 
asking him to come to Yedo to advise with him as 
to a fort in the Loo Choo group, the English 
factors declared the letter to be a forgery, and got 
up between the Dutch and Adams so that he 
might accompany them to the emperor’s court. 
When the whole matter came to be considered at 
home the Company had no hesitation in declaring 
that these allegations were false. The emperor's 
personal friendship for Adams seems to have in- 
creased rather than diminished, and he even went 
so far as to entreat him never to go another sea 
voyage, promising that if he incurred any loss he 
would raise his stipend by the same amount. It 
is not remarkable to find that under this patron- 
age Adams showed himself on the termination of 
his two years’ engagement with the Company 
averse to re-engage himself? at the same salary of 
£100 a year.” That his sympathies were still 
English was shown by his refusing to yield to the 
emperor’s entreaties not to go to sea, saying that 
he had giving his word to command the junks and 
that it would be to his dishonour not to do so. 
Uhat this was no empty declaration is shown by 
the factthatin 1615 after his contract with the East 
India Company had expired, and when he was 
still in doubt as to how far they would accede to 
his terms he commanded a junk for them in a 
very successful journey to Siam. 

Nothing has been said of any differences of opi- 
jon or want of harmony between the English 
vesidents and Japanese officials, although these 
must have occasionally arisen. The followi ra 
incident is no doubt typical of many unknown 





















































2° The king and inhabitants of these islands gave them a 
friendly reception, Natta is mentioned as the chiel port, and is 
probably identical with Napakiang. Wheat, rice, and ambergri 
are specied as being among the natural productions of the archi 
xo, and very abundant, Of the people Wickham, the factor, 
The inhabitants of these islands are descended from 
the race of the Chinas, wearinge theyre hayre longe, but tye 
up on the right side of the head; 2 peaceable and 
but of late yeare conquered by Nias Dono, king of 
(Satsuma), so that now they are governed by the Japan lawes 
and customes, by which means they have lost theyre trade and 
privileges in China,” 

41 Ina letter from the factor occurs the admission :—“The 
Hollanders, by reason of their hnecloths, have the chief cus! 
of the lords and gentlemen of Edo, who seldom bus 
xcept to give as livery to their servants . 


+9 Mr, Coppingdale, captain and chief merch 









































ander, a ship rom Pantam to Pirando, whe 
of China is always ready money in lal 
cure 2 pe ceable trade in, China ot else 
tre with them perturce.” 

"9 In s6rs he asked that £39 oF £40 <hould be given to his wife 
in Fniland, but this he promised te repay in japan. ‘There is no 


detailed information, but from several references it appears to be 
unquestionable that Adams ada wife in Japan also. 
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assages in the early intercourse of the two peoples. 
Teoceurred in July 1613: 

“The executioner of Firando (an official of reputation in 
these parts) sent for the English Jurebasso accusing him 
with defaming his character by having said that he had put 
peisons to death without cause. The Jurebasso denied the 
charge, but this did not appease the Bongew, and next day 
he sent Mr. Cock word that for his sake he had saved the 
life of the Jurebasso (i.e., he would not prosecute him), 
but that he must leave Firando in six days, otherwise 
threatening to make away with him. Agent Cock replied 
that he was under the protection of Ogusho Samma, the 
emperor, and had it under his ferme that no justice in 
Japan might meddle with me, nor no servant in my house, 
wut for the emperor’s permission, warning them upon their 
heads, as they would answer it with their whole generation, 
not to touch the Jurebasso till the king of tirando returned 
from Court; which reply Cock imagined put them in a 
quandare as they afterwards sent word that they were will- 
ing to pardon the Jurebasso. In this, however, he was 
mistaken, for two or three days afterwards the Jurebasso 
‘was set upon by the retainers of the executioner, and nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. ‘The king being absent, Agent 
Cock complained of this outrage done his servant to the 
Chief Justice of Firando, who promised to issue an «rder 
restraining the Bongew from offering the Jurebasso any 
further violence. This affair was ultimately accommodated 
through the mediation of ‘Taccamon Dono,!* who re- 
presented to Mr. Cock that if the suit against the Bongew 
was followed up he would be obliged to "cut his belie” 
and the Jurebasso the like.” 

As a contrast to this collision it may be men- 
tioned that the Tono of Firando was invited to 
dinner? athis own request at the English factory, 
nd that he showed his appreciation of the hos: 
pitality by sending the next day the present of a 
buck, but perhaps a more sincere testimonial to 
the heartiness of the English cheer was afforded 
by his again asking to be invited to supper on the 
following evening. The Factors were feasted in 
their turn by the Tono with the following result— 
“the entertaynment was good, only the drynking 
was over much.” Similar hospitalities were ex- 
changed on several subsequent occasions, and at 
one banquet the Tono waited on his English guests 
with his own hands. The English merchants had 
by this time formed a pretty true and shrewd 
guess as to Japanese character, for they pro- 
nounced the people to be so fickle in their tastes 
that what was in high favour one season would be 
out of repute the next, and that novelty in imports 
was essential to success in trade. The trade with 
Tushma or Tsusima was rendered unprofitable, 
not because the islanders would not carry on com: 
mercial intercourse, but simply because their 
money was of no value. An instance is cited of 
English goods being paid for ultimately in wal- 
nuts. After stating these facts, the result. of a 
disappointing experience, it will be suggestive to 
quote the following passage from the Court Minutes 
showing what expectations were based on the 
Japanese trade. ‘The export of gold and silver 
‘rom England is very distasteful both to our state 
and people and openeth many men’s mouthes 
against our trade, and is not profitable too if we 
could find means to prevent it; for our purpose, 
drift, and expectation is to furnish all places when 
we have commodities for silver, with the silver of 
Japan.” 

At the end of 1616 Adams left the Company’s 
service, receiving his salary at the rate of £100'* 
a year, for the period of three years and one 
month. He then purchased a junk from the 
factory and started in private trade on his own 
account with Cochin China. Up to the last he 
had been most helpful, procuring the release of 
prisoners taken by the Portuguese and Spaniards 
from under British protection, where the factors 
had failed to gain any redress, and whenever the 
Company’s agents went to Yeddo it was always at 
the house of Adams that they resided. In con- 
nection with this part of the subject it will be ap- 
propriate to quote at this point Agent Cocl’s 
account of his visit to the emperor's Court in 
company with Adams in 1616, 

“The king's castle is exceeding strong, having a double 
ditch and stone walls a league over each way. I do hould 
it to be much more in compass than the city of Coventry, 
it will contain in it above 200,000 souldiers in time of war. 
‘The emperor's palace is a huge thing. ‘The roofs of all the 
rooms are guilded with gould, and all the walls the same. 
except where painted with lions, tigers, panthers, eagles, 
and other beasts or fowls very lively drawne, and more 
esteemed than gilding. The floors were covered with mats 
edged with damask or cloth of gold, the plaits so closely 
woven that the point of a knife could not le inserted be- 
tween them. None of us were admitted to see the emperor 
but myself, Mr. Eaton, and Mr. Wilson. He sat alone 
upon a place, something rising with one step, and had a 
silk catabra of a bright blew upon his back; he sat upon 
the matts cress-legged lyke atelier, and som three or four 
Bozes or Prists on his right hand in a room something 
lower. None, no not Codgskin Dono, nor his secvetary, 
































1# Dono or Tono=King or Daimio? 

28° There are several notices later on in the diaries and corre. 
spondence to si and the following informa. 
tion in connect mis interesting. ‘It was common 
fon these occasions for sume of the Japanese guests and even the 
heighbours to contribute (0 the banquet. Thus !ubio Dono sent 
two barels native wine, and two bundles of die! tinny fish, 
and Tonoman Samma, the king's brother, set Rotton 
Wine and a fish, and Gonaco Dono a dish « 

1811233 tals or £308 odd, 
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might not enter into the room where he sat, yet he called 
ne once or twice to have come in, which | refused, which 
as I understood afterward was well esteemed of, | staid but 
littell in the place but was willed to retorne, and both at 
my entrance and returne he bowed his head.’ 

The emperor who gave this this reception was 
not the same as Adanis's fiend, who had died in 
the spring of this year, and notwithstanding his 
friendly attitude on this occasion, he very soon 
showed his suspicion of the foreigners, if not open 
animosity. Even Adams fell under a cloud on 
suspicion of harbouring Christian priests at his 
country residence. However, the emperor con- 
ceded the renewal of the privileges of trade and 
residence which were required, but he refused to 
give aletter to the king of Cochin China, which 
was the main object of Cock’s mission. An eatly 
indication was afforded at this time of the little 
compunction with which our merchants would be 
come soldiers and conquerors, when they suggested 
to the emperoi’s admital that he should undertake 
the conquest of the Philippines from the Spani 
ards by the aid of the English and Dutch. ‘The 
political motive at the root of this suggestion was 
to bring finally home to the mind of the Japanese 
Government the difference between the Protest 
and Roman Catholic nations, and capital was 
made out of the recent Gunpowder Plot to show 
that Papists were conspirators and intriguers 
against authority, ‘That these suggestions pro- 
duced little effect was discovered on the way back 
to Firando, when, on careful perusal of the new 
priveleges, it was discovered that they limited the 
tight of ade and residence to the place where 
their ships arrived, or, in other words, Firando for 
the English. 

On making this discovery Cock at once retraced 
his steps to Yeddo, taking Adams with him, in the 
hope of inducing the emperor to restore the old 
privileges, All their representations were in vain. 
They were died about from one member of 
council to another, the emperor was represented 
as being furious and easily displeased, and the 
English had to submit to suffering some loss from 
the emperor's zeal in ridding the land of padres. 
The best consolation he could get was that, if the 
measures against the Roman Catholics proved 
successful, the English might count upon more 
favourable terms in the following year by renew- 
ing their request. ‘The Japanese ministers even 
went so far as to say thatthe English were much 
Detter off in Japan than the Portuguese in China, 
but Mr. Cock had no difficulty in pointing out 
that this was not the case, and that the Portuguese 
enjoyed access fiom Macao to Canton, and im 
munity from the heavy charge of making presents 
at Court as he had to do. Adams gives his 
version of the negotiation, which is fortunately 
still on record :— 






























“A few days after my arrival at Firando from a voyage 
to Siam, I proceeded with Mr. Cock up to the emperor's 
Court, and in five days after his arrival Mr. Cock delivered 
his present to the emperor, and in two days afterwards sent 
me to Court to demand a renewal of the privileges granted 
by the late emperor, and a gowshin, for the English junk 
for Siam, which things were promised to be granted with 
all kind’speeches, Lut in conclusion. not pe:formed as 
afterwards appeared... Mr. Cock used every en- 
deavour to get the new privileges made general, but to nu. 
effect, receiving this answer to all his applications that 
“this was the first year of the emperor's reign, and as his 
edict was gone all over Japan it was not a thing presently 
to be called back again,” and that the Company's agent 
must therefore be content till next year, giving hopes that 
an application to that effect on going up with the Present 
the Privileges might be again enlarged. 

“The following were the causes of these restraints upon 
foreigners:—In the year 16:5 Japan. was convulsed with 
wars for Fidayya Samma, the son of Quambacco, who was 
an infant two years old at the death of his father, being 
now in his ath years and having abundance of 'riches 
thought himself sufficiently strong, with the assistance of 
divers nobles, to male war with the emperor in support of 
his right to the throne, He was also incited to this enter- 
prise by the Jesuits and Friars, who made him believe that 
he should work miracles, but eventually it proved to the 
contrary, for the cld emperor presently maketh his forces 
ready by sea and land, marcheth against him and com. 
passetl his castle, At length, though with loss of multi 
tndes on both sides, he razeth the castle walls, setteth it 
on fire, and burneth Fidayya Samma init. ‘Thus ended 
the wars. Now the emperor hearing of these Jesuits and 
Friars being in the castle with his enemies and still in- 
stigating disaffection from time to time against him, com 
manded all Romish Christian men to depart out Of hi 
country, and their churches to be pulled down and burnt, 
This was the consequence in the old emperor’s time. Now 
this year (1616) the vld emperor dying, hisson?” succeeded 
him, and he is more set against the Romish religion than 
his father was, for he has prohibited any of his subjects on 
pain of death from becoming Romish Christians, and the 
more effectually to prevent the Romish sect from Spreading 
in Japan, he hath ordered that no stranger merchant reside 
in ‘any of the great cities, lest under that pretext, the 
Jesuits and Friars might secretly teach and propagate their 
doctrines. These are the causes that our English factory 
and all other foreigners are not suffered as before to go up 
into the country.” 


The conclusion to which the English residents 
came was that if they could not regain their old 
privileges it would be “but a folly to hould a 












































+7 Shongo Samma, son of Ogosho Samma, 
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factory in Japan,” and consequently, all their 
efforts were directed to inducing the new emperor 
to concede the same favours as his predecessor 
had granted. In all this they had to put up with 
the keen competition of the Dutch, who, inthe 
desire to obtain a monopoly of the uade, were 
prepared to accept temporary loss by undersell- 
ing English goods. Although the emperor gave 
Adams in 1617 a personal letter to the king of Cochin 
| China, he retused to extend any fresh favour to 
[his countrymen, and when a fresh embassy was 
|sent at great expense to Yeddo with a second 
letter from James to the emperor, which Adams 
|anslated into Japanese, the only teply?® given 
was that they might continue to trade at Firando. 
Ivis difficult, if not impossible, to say how far this 
unfavourable reply was due to the death of a 
Japanese man who was killed in a scuffle at 
Vkanowra by Mr. Eaton, one of the Company’s 
factors. The deed seemis to have been accidental, 
but Eaton was placed in confinement, and after 
some delay, his Japanese boy, who was the primary 
cause of the fracas, had his throat cut by order of 
the local court. After being detained several 
weeks, Mr. Eaton was released, and the incident 
seemed to possess no ulterior significance. — It 
might easily have proved different, for several of 
the deceased’s companions swore they would take 
Eaton’s life. He owed his safety to the strenuous 
efforts of the Firando factors, and the Japanese 
governor of that place. 

In 1617 Adams, who, had shown his good will 
towards ‘the Company by recovering several of 
their old debts which had been given up for lost, 
declared his intention of returning to England, 
but the Chinese merchants Dittis and Whaw 
induced him to forego this intention, and to 
undertake instead another voyaye to Cochin 
China. He may have been tempted to this by 
the great profit of his journey to Siam in the 
previous year, when the sapanwood and deeiskins 
brought irom Siam in the junk Sea Adventure 
tealized a profit of 300 per cent, By the com- 
mencement of 1618 the Japanese authorities had 
become more opposed to the English wading with 
the interior, and on one occasion Adams was paid 
100 tais, or £25, to remain behind to recover 
money and bring it to Firando, for he twas the 
only Englishman permitted to stay there.”? 

Atthe same time thatthe Japanese slowed a 
waning sympathy, the rivalry” between the Dutch 

vd English became more acute, and broke out in 
acts of overt hostility. In August the Dutch vessel 
Swan anived at Firando with an English prize, 
the Alfendant. ‘There were no English on board 
her, and Captain Cock insinuated that they had 
been thrown overboard. ‘Ihe Dutch offered to 
testore the ship, but as it had been plundered, this 
reparation was not held to be sufficient, and again 
the factors went on a special mission to Yedde, to 
obtain an order from the emperor for infliaing a 
more adequate punishment upon their rivals. In 
this they seem to have failed, and the telations 
between the neighbouring factories continued to 
be bitter, until, in 1620, an event occurred which 
provoked an open collision. ‘The Dutch had at- 
tacked in Patania Road some of our vessels, and 

a scuffle they had killed Captain Jolin Jourda 

lish President of Batavia, besides tal 
several prisoners. Now it happened that some of 
the vessels reaching Firando had on Load some 
of these captives, three of whom made good their 
escape to the English factory, and, when the Dutch 
officers demanded their surrender, the factor, 
Captain Cock, stoutly refused to ‘yield up. his 
countiymen, and, when the Dutch had recourse 
to force, manlully defended the factory, and te- 
pulsed his assailants. ‘The story still stands in 
his own word: 

“The Hollanders at Firando hereupon demanded them 
to be delivered back as captives. The English chief, 
Richard Cock, answered that he would first see the com- 
mission authorizing them to take the shipping and goods 
of the Company, and the persons of their servants. To 
which they made no reply, but went to the Tono of tirando, 
demanding of him that their English slaves?® (kengos) 


































































































14 This decision was expressed in the following words: * That 
the emperour would give our knglishe nstion no larger privileges 
ths Strangers have} omy to sell our merchandize at 
a Tanga ‘The feason he ‘oth ity is for that his 
shall have the. proht of selling w 
also that jinder culler_ of baying 
selling noe Prists may lurk up and downe his country to 
Feligion, as heretolore they have dene," No reply was sent {0 
iKing James's letter, because it was addressed (o the emperor's 
deceased father ("1 thing held ominons in Japan.”) 

"Another incident ofa somewhat similar kind, which hap: 
pened abont the same time, is thus described: "1617, April 4 
This day the cook, an Englishman, in a rage threw A knile at 
Ball, the king’s dog, which we kept inthe English house, and 
killed him, Sif this had happened th the tyme Foyne Satueney 
who esteemed the doye, yt might have cost us all our lives. 
The present king overlooked it, saying that he presumed i was 
doneeridentally.". Two years Inter one of the tactors, Ldmuad 
Sayer, was banished by onler of the Japanee, because of 
disturbance with some of thelr people, in which the Japanese 
tere theaguressors. ‘Twat the [ster were sleobantshede tie 
Sentence aginst Sayer was allowed {o hipse Inthe tollowing year. 

+0 The arrogance of the Dutch at this time is illustrated by the 
following anecdote: "A Dutchman, who had lived in the country 
twenty years, and who spoke the Japanese langusge tuently, 
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might be returned. The Tono answered that he took not 
the English to Le their slaves, but if they had such a pre- 
tension, referred them to the emperor. Seeing their ex- 
ectation frustrated, they made their assaults on the English 
factory in one day, and, though they outnumbered the 
English in the proportion of 100 to 1, yet, by the assistance 
ofthe Japanese,? our neighbours, the Dutch, wererepulsed.”” 

‘The narrative is thus continued :— 

“The Iollanders this year having seven shipsin the port 
of Firando, have by sound of trumpet proclaimed open war 
against the English. ‘They pursued this declaration by 
various outrages, for, though as suon as they had assaulted 
the factory, the Tono sent fur the Dutch commander, and 
obliged him to exchange a written undertaking with the Eng- 
lish chief not to ill-use Englishman or Hollander in word or 
deed, in three or four days after the Dutch seized a brat 
belonging to an English oy fone. just returned from Cochin 
China, The Tone, moved at this violence, which he wit- 
nessed, sent a party of soldiers to apprehend Speck, the 
Dutch captain, nor was he liberated till Richard king, the 
Englishman whom the Hollanders had taken with the boat, 
was set free, This affair was scarcely passed over when 
an English junk arrived from Siam. ‘Two bvats going 
from our factory to tow her in the Hollanders fired into 
them, and, misusing the English on board, killed a Japa- 
nese.” Yet, for all this, no justice is executed against them 
by the king of Firando, though the emperor hath com- 
manded him to do it.” 

It was while this feud was at its height, and 
before the Treaty of Defence between England 
and Holland of July, 1619, had reached Japan, 
that William Adams died as recorded in the fol- 
lowing passage 

“William Adams's engagement to serve the Company 
expired on 24th December, 1616. His death occurred in 
May, 1620. In the interval he was employed partly i 
trading on his own. 
commercial or political agent to others. Thus we find him 
alternately navigating his own junk, going as 
captain for the factory as well as native owners, a: 
both the English and Dutch deputations by his know! 
of the language and customs at Court, and, a 
conducting specific negotiations entrusted to 
emperor.”” 

Agent Cock, who had several times denounced 
him as the ally of the Dutch, thus wrote of him 
after his death :-— 

“Our good friend Captain William Adams, who was so 
long before us in Japan, depaited out of this world the 
16th of May last, and made Alr. William Eaton and my- 
self his overseers, giving the one half of his estate to his 
wife and child in England and the other half to a son and 
daughter?? he hath in Japan, Tcannot but be sorrowful 
for the loss of such a man as Captain William Adams was, 
he having been in such favour with two Emperors of Japan 
as never was any Chistian in these parts of the world, and 
might freely have entered and had speech with emperors 
when many lapan kings stood without and could not be 

ermitted. This emperor hath confirmed the lordship to 

is son which the other emperor gave to the father.”” 

The subsequent history of the Firando factory 
down to its withdrawal does not come within the 
range of this narrative, but when it is remembered 
that 240 years were to elapse after the death of 
Adams before Japan opened herself to. European 
trade and influence, the magnitude of his success 
must become more apparent to the reader. It 
may be fairly claimed for the memory of William 
‘Adams that he was one of the pioneers of English 
commerce in the Far East. His own personal 
success during the twenty years of his residence in 
the country was quite extraordinary, and if the 
East India Company did not fare equally well in 
its efforts to develop the Japan trade, the result 
was not in any way attributable to want either of 
effort or of zeal on the pact of Adams. This ac- 
count of his career may do something to per- 
petuate his name as one of those English worthies 
of the sixteenth aud seventeenth centuries, whose 
efforts and exile brought little or no personal 






























































benefit to themselves, but whose example and ex- 
perience contributed so much to the extension of 
our national commerce and dominion in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, 


Demerrius Boutcer. 





deing up at the imperial court, began to boast of the power ot 
the king of Holland, and that he kept all the other European 
kings in subjection. “This fourish was made in the presence of 
Cock and other English, the Dutchman supposing that he was 
not understood by them.” But our Company's agent, correcting 
him, explained the nature of the Dutch Government, and that 
Dut for the assistance of the king of England, the States of Hol- 
Jand had never vaunted of their power. The Portuguese and 
Spaniards were present at this viscourse, and jeered the braggart 
athis exposure, while the Japanese byestanders joined in the 
laugh.” 

2) The English were constrained to keep in their house a 
guard of Japans night and day, armed at great charge.”” 

+2 Named Joseph and Susannah respectively. 














A new paper to. be called the Shinonome Shim- 
bun will be published at Osaka from and after 
the 15th instant. The office will be situated at 
Dojimanaka Nichome. The editors are Messrs. 
Nakae, Kurihara, Ueki, Miyazaki, and Eguchi. 


Vice-Admiral Baron Maki arrived at Guko the 
gth instant from Nagasaki. 





The repairs to the engines of the Riujo Kan 
have been completed at Yokosuka, and the vessel 
left the dock the roth instant.—Hochi Shimbun. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ater OSE 
(Reuter “Srecia.” ro “ Javan Mait.”] 


London, January 7th. 

FRANCE AND GERMAN 

M. Sadi Carnot has instructed the French 

Ambassador to Germany to assure the Emperor 

of Germany that whilst he (M. Sadi Carnot) is 

President of the French Republic no Ministry 
shall enter upon a warlike policy. 





London, January roth, 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 

The Afoscow Gazette urges England not to 
join the Central European Powers, but to con- 
ciliate Russia with a view to the continued 
peaceful possession of India. 

THE PARIS SCANDALS. 

In consequence of the production of certain 
documentary evidence relating to the recent 
scandals, M. Wilson is to be prosecuted. 

London, January 11th, 
RUSSIA. AND AUSTRIA, ~~ 
~“Fwo more Divisions of the Russian Army are 
on the way to the Austro-Hungarian frontier. 
ITALY AND THE POPE. 

An imposing’ ceremony just performed at the 
Pantheon at Rome, in {celebration of the anni- 
versary of the death of Victor Emmanuel, is 
construed as a reply by the Italians to the Papal 
Jubilee. 

London, January 12th. 
PROPOSED REMOVAL OF THE PRINCE OF BULGARIA, 

The National Zeitung announces that the 
Powers are taking the necessary steps to remove 
Ferdinand. 

THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THELCHAMBER OF 

DEPUTIES, 

M. Floquet has been elected President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

PLOT AGAINST THE LIFE OF THE CZAR. 

Another plot to assassinate the Czar has been 
discovered at St. Petersburg, and numerous 
arrests have been made. 








“Specra.” TeLeGram To © Japan Mai.’] 
Nagasaki, January 11th. 
BIG FIRE AT FOOcHOW. 
An extensive conflagration occurred at Foo- 
chow on the sth inst., resulting in the destruc- 
tion of a large quantity of valuable property, in- 
cluding the premises of the China Merchants’ 
Steam Navigation Company, and the offices of 
Messrs. England & Co. The premises of 
Messrs. Adamson, Bell & Co. caught fire and 
were partly destroyed. 





MAIL STEAMERS. 
= ae 

THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Hongkong. per P.& O.Co, Saturday, Jan. 14th.* 
From — Europe, 
trom Hongkong. per 0. & 0, Co. Monday, Jan. 16th.t 

ia Hongkong. per M.M.Co. | ‘Thursday, Jan. roth.t 

Ameti per P.M. Co. ‘Thursday, Jan. 19th.§ 
Shanghai, 
gasaki & bper N.Y. K. 
Kobe cece 
Fom Canada, &c. per C.P. M.Co, Sunday, Jan. 22nd J] 
* Teheran left Kobe on January 13th. Arigie left Hong: 
kong on January seth. “ Vangie (with French mail left Shang 
hai on January 13th. | § City of Sydney left San Francisco on De- 
cember gist. | Batavia left Vancouver, B,C, on January and. 








Friday, Jan. 2oth. 








THE NEXT MAIL Leaves 

For Europe, vid 
Shanghai 

For Shanghai 
Kobe, ano per N.Y, Tuesday, Jan, 17th. 
Nagasaki... 

For Ameri per 0.& O.Co. Wednesday, Jan. 18th. 

For Europ) 


perM.M.Co. Sunday, Jan 15th. 

















Hongkong...... per P.& O. Co, Saturday, Jan. 21st. 
For Europe, vi 
Hongkong. per N.D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Feb. 8th. 


For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co. Friday, Feb. roth. 





TINE TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
SEIS 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
‘Tratws LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 7, 8.15, 9.05,* 
10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.10, 2.30, 4,* 5.15, 6.30, 

8, 9.30, and 117 p.m. 

Trains Leave Téxyd (Shimbashi) at 7, 8.15, 9.30,* 
10.30, and 11.45 am, ; and 1, 2.30, 4,* 5.15, 6.30, 8.10, 
9.30, and 11} p.m. 

Fares—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90 
Those marked (4) run throngh without stopping at Tsurumi, 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (+) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Yoxouama at 8 and 11.30 am., 
and 3.0 and 6.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7.15 and 11.20 
a.m..and 3.20 and 6.0§ p.m. 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class set 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 

tsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yer 1.00, 


sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yey 1.25, sen 75, Sem 35. 


eteees 
TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE Ueno (down) at 7 am. and 12.15 
and 4 p.m Ursunomiva (down) at 10 20 a.m. and 
3.36 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 2.17 and 7.47 p.m.; 
Fukusnima (down) at 9.25 a.m, and 4.25 p.m.; SEN. 
pat (down) 12.30 p.m. 

Trains Leave Surocama (up) at 6.55 a.m. and 
1.45 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7.30 a.m, and 2.20 p.m. ; 
Fukusnima (up) at 0.25 and 10.35 a.m.; Korivama 
(up) at 8.33 a.m. and 12.39 pm.; Utsunomtya (up) at 
6.25 a.m. and 12.33 and 4 35 p.m. 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 132, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 215; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, ven 4.50, yen 2.25. 








TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains LEAVE TOKY6 (Ueno) at 6.35 and 935 am., 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m,; and Maxpasni at 6.35 am., 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m, 
Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 





TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.55 and 10. am., and 
12,50 and 3.50 p.m. ; and YoKOKAWa at 8.25 and 11.25 
a.m,, and 2.25 and §.20 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45 ; 
third.class, sen 25, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHT at 8.55 a.m., and 11.25 
a.m., and 3.10, and 6.10 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third.class, sen 18 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 9.05 a.m., and 11.34 
a.m., and 3.19 and 6.19 p.m.; and AKABANE at 10.05 
am,, and 12.45, 4.25, and 7.28 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


NAGAHAMA-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE NAGAHAMA at 6 and 10 am., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Nacova at 6 and 10 a.m,, and 2 and 
6 p.m. 


Fares—Second.class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sen 77. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE NaGoya at 9,05 a.m,, and 5.05 p.m., 
and TakeTOoyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 


Farus—Second-class, sen 74; Third.class, sen 37. 


KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Kose (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9.55, and 
11.55 am.; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, and 9 55 p.m. 

IKAINS LEAVE OSAKA (up) at 4.45. 7.6, 96, and 
11,6 a.m.; and 1 6,3 6, 5.6, 7.6, and 0.6 pm. 

‘Trains Leave Kyoro (up) at 646, $46, and 10.46 
a.m. ; and 12 46, 2 46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 pm 

ARAINS LEAVE Orsu (down) at §.45, 7-45. 045, and 
10 45 am.; and 1.45, 3 45, 5 45, and 7.45 pm 
‘TRains ‘Leave Kyoto (down) at 645, 8.45, and 
11,45, a.m.; and 12 45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE OSAKA (down) at 6.25, 8.25 and 
10.25 am,; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 625, 825, and 
10,25 p.m, 














YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STREAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 850 
and 10.40, a.m., and 1.30 and 4.00 p.m,; and Leave 
Yoxosuka at 7.00 and 11,00 a.m., and 1.30, and 4,00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20, 


Original from 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
weet go 
ARRIVALS. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 7th January,—Honolulu 22nd 
December, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Hamlin, 8th Ja 
nuary,—Kobe 6th January, General.—Rey 
nell & Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 8th January,—Hongkong 2nd 





January, Mails and General—H. Ahrens | 


& Co, Nachf. 

Omaha (12), U.S. corvette, Captain McNear 
1th January,—Kobe th January. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 11th 
January,—Kobe roth January, General. — 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Lord of the Isles, British steamer, 1,586, J. C. Fel- 
gate, 12th January,—Kobe 11th January, Ge- 

__neral.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 12th January,—Hakodate toth Ja- 
nuary, General—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 

onner,, oth ry,—Shanghai and ports, 





T. Y. Tokuno, and C. A. W. Pownall in cabin. 
For Hongkong: Mrs. E. A. Marshall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. Noble, Mrs. R. B. Knapp, Messrs. A. 
F.Schmidt, E. E. Travers, D. H. Crawford, John 
Masshall ‘Thomas, and J. Boulton in cabin, 
For Naga 














Tor Nag: Mr. HLS. V. Peake in cabin, For 
Chinkiang: Dr. Edgar Woods, Jun, in cabin. 
Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 





Shanghai and ports:—Right Rev. Bishop Williams, 
Mr. and Mrs, Nishioka, Mrs. Griffith, infant, and 
amah, Mrs. Ida Williams, Mrs. Siegfried, Dr. 
Sloan, Messrs. William Robertshaw, T. Ogawa, 
J. Holm, and H. H. Drysdale in cabin; Mr. and 
Mrs. Noguchi and child in second class; and 76 
passengers in steerage. 
DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Mrs.C. A. Lundberg, Messrs. T. Tamura, 
R. H. Goldie, R. pron, Geo. Melhuish, and W. 
P. Noble in cabin; and Mr. John Schimdt and 
12 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Tibet, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Captain W. Walker, Miss 
Flemming, Miss Hooke, Mr. and Mrs. Yang and 
family, Mrs. Cain, Messrs. W. Tufnell, Chin, J. 
O. Mollison, A. R. Dume, Ellington, Meredith, 
and Seymour Baker, Mrs. Yang Hop and child, 
Dr. Ralph in cabin; 7 passengers in second class} 














LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
eee 
IMPORTS. 

Since the New Year Holidays business has re- 
commenced in rather a languid kind of way 
generally, and the aggregate of transactions has 
been very moderate. Bombay Yarns have at- 
tracted some attention, and a fairly good business 
has been done at higher prices, but English Spin- 
nings have been quieter and yalues are barely 
supported. Grey Shirtings and T.-Cloths have 
been quiet, holders being firm and supplies very 
small. Fancy Cottons have undergone no change 
and most descriptions of Woollens have been dull 
of sale. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 
1,000 bales, mostly Bombays, which have advanced 
in sympathy with other markets. 

Coron Pirce Goops.—Sales comprise 2,500 
pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, 1,000 pieces 8} Ibs. Shirt- 
ings, 1,000 pieces 7 Ibs. T.-Cloths, 1,000 pieces 
Indigo Shirtings, 1,300 pieces Turkey Reds, 350 








wstans And General.—i~ pon Vusen Kaisha. 

San Pablo, American steamer, “he y205% E. C. Reed, 
: is 3 

12th January,—San Francisc: gig’? 21st December 


ya). —O. 






via Honolulu, Mails and Gene. .~ 


.S. Co. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 336, Matsi= 
moto, 12th January,—Handa rith January, 
General—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Seki, 13th 
‘Fanuary<-Oginohama 11h January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
13th Jandary,—Fushiki ith January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 









DEPARTUR' 
Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, J. Arnold, 7th 
Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Ge 

C. P.M. S.S. Co, 

Thibet, Brilish steamer, 1,671, Creery, 7th January, 
—Hongkong vid Kobe a agasaki, Mails 
and General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

City of New York, er, 1,964, R. 
R. Searle, 8th January rancisco, Mails 

and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 




















Tetaytos, German steamer, 1,578, Peterson, 9th] B.C. 


January,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsui Bus- 
san Kaisha. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 393, Hamlin, roth Ja- 
nuary,—Kobe, General.—Reynell & Co. 
Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Burdis, 
roth January,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 

and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, rith January,—Hongkong and 
Europe, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & 
Co. Nachf. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Som- 
mers, 11th January,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
rith January;—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
rath January,—Handa, General—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
rath January,--Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
rath January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 





























PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Honolulu :—Mrs. St. Clair, Dr. Merk, Messrs. 
Méhlmann and Tscoresco in cabin; and 33 
passengers in steerage. For Hongkong: Mr. Ah 
Leong and wife, and Mr. Hu Chan, wife and 
child in second class; and 185 Chinese in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong:—Dr, A. Trotter, Messrs. R. Loewy, 
M. Lubarsch, R. Schiiffner, and E. N. Rose and 
servant in cabin; Messis. Ne Che Tung, Chig 
Yuen, Kwang Che Tang, Leong Wing Me, and 
Mrs. Ne Che Yung in second class; and 23 Chi- 
nese in steerage. 

Per American steamer San Pablo, from San 
Francisco vid Honolulu :—Dr. and Mrs. H. May 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Garrett, Mr. and Mrs. J 
Swan Frick, Miss Garrett, Dr. N. R. Gorter, Miss 
Annie Dowd, Misses Lizzie E. Wimbish, Anna 
Wibbenhorst, Kate Krauslach, and Rebecca Find- 
ley, Messrs. J. Marians, J. H. E. Waters, E. J. Sei- 
bert, C. R. MacKenzie, Henry Byrne, Wm. Brooks, 




















1. Reed, from San Francisco, 


and 8 Chinese and 3 Japanese in steerage. 
_ Per American steamer City of 
San_ Francisco :— 





& O. 













un Yan Get, Ching 1 
y, and H, Sutherland in cabi = 
Pér Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Mayeda, 
Mrs. Makino, Rev. H. J. Foss, Dr. F. Breigleb, 
Messrs. G. Sale, Watanabe, Takemoto and child, 
Ishii, Goto, Tsuchiya, Fujii, Ikeda, and Tama- 
mura in cabin; and 68 passengers in steerage. 

Pe German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports:—Mrs. A. Langfeldt and 
amah, Mrs. M. Ginsburg and amah, Mrs. Bayne, 
Miss Bayne, Mrs. Morgan, Messrs. J. Mendelson, 
FE. A. Eyfe, Cramford, Iscoresen, Chiong Ku 
Fong, and Ah Hong in’eabin ; 43 Chinese and 5 
children in second class ; and 3 Europeans and 117 
passengers in steerage. 























CARGOE 
Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 

















TEA. 
cmicnad SAW YORK AN FRAN: 
AND AND. CISCO AND 
CANADA, WEST. EAST cl 
Shanghai... 807 — = — 2 848 
Nagasaki ~~ - - = 
Hyogo. 287 783353227, 14050 
Yokohama 1,555 _ 152 133, 1,840 
Hongkong .. —-— = = 239 239 
Amoy we 823 8B 
Total 39307 783 14328 + 620 «6,128 
w ‘roTaL. 
Yokohama 201 
Total < 20t sess 201 
Per British steamer Thibet, for Hongkong via 





Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 50 bales. 
Per American steamer City of New York, for 
San Francisco :— 


TEA. 















ern rotate 
959 
1,333 
1,398 
343 


4,038 


93) 
655 
174 


Hongkong 


Total .. 270 
orn 
crnias. 


vorats 
Shanghai. 


Hongkong 


Yokoham: 732 


1,035 





Total .. 


REPORTS. : 
‘The German steamer General Werder, Captain 


eft. Hongkong the 





von Schuckmann, report 1 
and January, at 12.25 pms experienced strong 
NUE. monsoon and rough sea during the first 
part of the voyages during the last two days had 
paldcrate northerly winds and fair weather. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama, ths zs January, at 8 p.m 
i t sea, 5 days and 7 hours. ‘ 
tie feat San steamer San Pablo, Captain E. 
reports fine weather 
to Honolulu. Passage, 6 days, 18 hours: From 
Honolulu to Yokohama had fair weather to within 
three days of the coast, when had heavy N.W. 
and W.N.W. gale and head sea. Time, 12 days, 
ta hours, Detained in Honolulu 1 dayy 5 hours. 








New York, for 
Excellency Von Holleben 
Ctr ivicieagli, Selfridge, 


pieces Cotton Satteens, 3,000 pieces Victoria 
Lawns, 120 pieces Silk Satins, and 250 dozen 
Handkerchiefs. 








ieces Mousseline de | nine 
some small lots of 

























Nos. 16/24, Ord $30.00 to $1.50 
Nos. 16/24, Mediu . 32.00 to 33.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 34.00. to 35.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse . . 33-50 to 35.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... . 32.50 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Medium .. 34.50. to 35.50 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best 36.00 to 37.00 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best 37-75 to 39.50 
No. 328, Two-fold 35.50 to 37.50 
No. 428, Two-fold .. 39.00 to 42.50 
No. 208, Bombay 26.75 to 28.25 
No. 168, Bombay 25.00 to 6.75 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 23.00 to 24.75 
COTTON PIECE GOops. 
ings—B41b, 384 yds.gginches $1.75 to 2.20 
‘sinches 2.20 to 2.60 
» Le7h to 1.625 
160 to 1.70 
ies... 1.70 to 2.30 


Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 in 
Cotton—HaliansandSattecns Black, 92 








































inches sevsnceceensee is 
Turkey Reds—rj to adib, 24 yards, 30 

inches ...-......0+ a 
Turkey Reds—a} to 31h, 24 yi 0 

inches ot ' to 1, 
Yurkey Re S a 

inches to 1.85 
Velvets—Black, 35 y to 630 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42- to o74b 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 incl 38 to 2.05 
Plain Orleans, 4o-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 to 5, 
Italian Cloth, go yards, 32 inches best ‘0.37 to. "so. 

th, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
- 0.23 to 
, 30 yards, 32 inches Bie 88 

Common. . 0.19 to 22 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

SMES ovens 2 o.1gh to 0.16: 
Cloths—Pil j cae to wee 
Cloths—Pr + 0.40 to 0.60, 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 3; 

per tb... 2 0.35 t0 0.39 





Quotations generally are unchanged, and some 
operations are reported in Bar and Plate Iron at 
former rates, and Wire Nails at slightly better 
prices. 














; ran rieuLs 
Flat Bars, 85 to 2, 
Hat Bars, finch. 2190 to gan 
Round and squave up to f incl apo tone 
Nailrod, assorted. 2.70 to 2.80 
Nailiod, small size . 2.90 to 3.00 
fe Nails, assorted . 4:00-ito-F5 
in Plates, per box 515040. $78. 
Pig Iron, No. 3 « Tas to 15g 





KEROSENE, 


Noarrivals having taken place yet, holders have 
raised their limits for what little is in stock 2} 





cents. per case, at which rate, however, no fresh 
sales have been reported. 
ran cata, 
Comet pat 
Devoe 2ieah 
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SUGAR. 

Nothing doing pending the arrival of new Takao 
Sugar. The market has gone up 25 cents for For- 
mosa sorts. In other kinds no change has yet 
taken place. 





White Refined $5.40 (07.25 
Manila 3.50 to 3.60 
Daitong and Swatow 3.40 to 3.60 
Java and Penang... 3.30 to 3.50 

rown Takao... 3.75 to 3.85 








EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 6th instant, since which 
we have seen a good market, the settlements for 
the seven days by foreign hongs amounting to 
1,094 piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 136 piculs, 
Filatures 350 piculs, Re-reels 453 piculs, Kakeda 
138 piculs, Oshu 17 piculs. The Doshin Kaisha 
have also shipped 92 piculs to America, bringing 
the total business of the week up to 1,186 piculs. 
Still under the influence of the New Year's festi- 
vities, the first half of the period under review was 
rather dull, and the bulk of the settlements was 
effected during the last three or four days. The 
major portion of the purchases is for the United 
States; transactions for Europe are but small. 

Quotations are easy, and, as predicted in our 
last, holders of Hanks have given way about $5 to 
$10 per picul, whilst all the other kinds remain 
about the same as last, only now and then a slight 
concession having been granted. 

Arrivals continue on a good scale and in spite 
of the heavy withdrawal for exportation, the stock 
is only reduced by 200 piculs, standing now at 
14,400 piculs, against 12,600 piculs at same date 
last year, and 5,600 piculs in 1886. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the interval, the P. & O. steamer Thibet on 
the 7th, taking 50 bales for Europe, the Canadian 
Pacific steamer Parthia on the same date, and the 
P. M. steamship City of New York on the Sth 
instant, carrying respectively 201 and 732 bales 
for New York. “This brings the total Export of 
the season up to 22,149 bales, weighing 22,667 
piculs, against 17,008 piculs last year, and 15,915 
piculs at same date in 1886. 

Hanks.—Chichibu and Shinshu Maribuso have 
been again in demand, apparently for the London 
market, at about $510. Holders of this class of 
Silk are rather firm, stocks being moderate. 

Filatures—The bulk of the business has been 
in grades commanding $570 to $610, exclusively 
for New York. In high class Rokusha was sold at 
$685, but the parcel has since been reported to have 
been rejected on account of irregularity in size. 

Re-reels.—A_ good business doing in Maibashi 
and Shinshu at about previous prices. 

Kakeda.—These have been dealt in to the extent 
of 138 piculs at $620 for best classes down to $540 
for low quality. 

Oshw.—A very small business, only 17 piculs 
having been seitled during the interval. Some 
enquiry exists for Europe; Sendaé of good quality 
has been taken at $535. Hamatsuki ave in small 
supply and generally held above the ideas of 
buyers. 

Taysaam kinds, no business. 

quorations. 























Hanks—No. 1} oo... 
2 (Shinshu) . 





















Hanks—No, . $530 to 540 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu).. 520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) S10 to $15 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) $00 to $05 
Hanks—No. 2} to 3 490 to 405 
Hanks—No. 480 to 485 
470 to 475, 
700 to 710 
670 to 680 






























Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 dei 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 1), 13/16, 14/17 deni 625 to 630 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 denters ............. 620 to 630 
Filatures—No, 2, 14/18 deniers 600 to 610 
Kilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 580 to 590 
620 to 630 

=, 43/15, 14/16 deni 600 to 610 

io. 1b, 13/16, 14/17 de ‘580 to 590 

4/18 deniers 560 to $70 

4/20 deniers 540 to 550 

Kakedas—Extra 630 
Kakedas—No. 1 610 to 620 
Kakedas—No. 14 590 to 600 
Kakedas—No. 2 570 to s80 
Kakedas—No. 2} 550 to $60 
Kakedas—No. 3 ‘ 530 to 540 
Kakedas—No. 3] .... 510 to 520 
Kauedas—No. 4 500 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 530 to $40 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 530 to $40 
! Sto to 520 

Nom. 500 to510 
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Export ‘Tables, Raw Silk, to 13th Jan., 1888:— 











Season 1887-88. 1886-87. 188-86, 

Bae, aur. Bat 
Europe 9,961 6,301 
America. 12,188 10,010 
; Bales 22,149 16,311 
Total {pai 22,007 15,915 
Builimentoaitibheckistiewies. abies <vtanis 
Txportfromist july } 235509184150. 18,700 
Stock, 13th January ... 14,400 12,600,600 
Available suppliestodate 37,900 30,750 24,300 


WASTE SILK, 

Rather more doing in this branch of the trade, 
the total settlements being 1,075 piculs, distributed 
thus :—Cocoons 247 piculs, Noshi 607 piculs, Kibiso 
221 piculs. 

The business done was almost entirely tran- 
sacted on the basis of last prices, and quotations 
have undergone but slight changes. 

Supplies from the country have been very small, 
and the stock is reduced to 5,900 piculs, against 
11,000 piculs last year, and 7,400 piculs at same 
date in 1886. 

The P. & O. steamer Thibet cartied 234 bales, 
weighing 709 piculs, thus bringing present Export 
up to 14,259 piculs, against 15,950 piculs last year 
and 12,298 piculs in 1886. 

Cocoons.—More than half of the quantity settled 
were of best kind, which were taken in at $104; 
the rest commanded from $87 to $97. 

Noshi-tto.—The principal business was in Foshu 
at from $80 to $873. Fine Oshw brought $137, 
and best Shinshu up to $109. About 4o piculs of 
Tama-ito were taken at $215. 

Kibiso.—Good Filatures are held in very strong 
hands, and a parcel of Koshu Filatures was taker 
up at the high price of $106. Santan $62 to $66 ; 
Foshu $47}. 


Nothing has been done in either Mawata or 
Sundries. 





quorations. 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best ++ $100 to 105 



































o—Filature, Best 130 ton 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good He tose 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 100 to 105 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 130 to.1374 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best 105 to 110 
Noshi hinshu, Good ..... 95 to 100 
Mediu eccccccccnss 85 tO 90 
pd to Best... Nom: 125 to 135 
vs Nom. treo to rte 
Good .. ates 85 to 90 
Joshu, Ordinary 75to 85 
ilature, Best selected 110 toms 
lature, Seconds a 100 to 105, 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best Nom. soto 90 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best 55to 60 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 45 to 50 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair... Soto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common goto 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ...........,. 45to 35 
Kibiso—H:; hoji, Medium to Low ...., 25to 20 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common | Nom. 28 to 1 
Mawata—Good to Best + Nom. 190 to 200 


Export lable, Waste Silk, to 13th Jan., 1888:— 














SEASON 1887-88, 1886-87. 1885.86, 
Pievus. Pict Previa, 

Waste 12,163 12,574 10, 
Pierced Cocoons 2,096 3,376 eee 
14,259 15,950 12,298 
Settlementsand Direct 2 "C0W%- meus. rieuks, 
Export fromist July § 70250 18,350 16,300 
Stock, 13th January... 5,900 11,000 7,400 
Available suppliestodate 26,150 29,350 23,700 


Exchange, has again somewhat recovered, and 
closes firm. Present quotations are as follow: 
Loxpon, 4 m/s., Credits 3/23; Documents, 
6 i/s., Credits, 3/28; Documents, 3/23; Nuw 
York, 30 d./s., US. G. $76}; 4 m/- 
$78; Pakis, 4 m/s,, fes. 4.05; 6 ms,, fe 





23 





Estimated Sill Stock, 13th January, 1888: 


Raw. 

















rieuns Waste, nev 
Hanks... + 2,100 130 
Filatures + 6,200 1,900 
Re-reels 4,700 | Kibiso ., 3,300 
Kakeda 1,080 | Mawata .. 480 
Oshu 350| Sundries .. 90 
Taysaam Kinds. 70 

Total piculs......14,400' Total piculs...... 5,900 


TEA. 
A better feeling has prevailed 
instant, but the demand has not been 
stock is light, and consists entirely 


ince the 7th 
large. The 
of medium 





and lower grades of leaf. The shipments of Teas 
since last issue are as follows:—The C.-P. M. 
steamer Parthia took 8,156lbs. for New York 
6,138 Ibs. for Portland (Oregon), and 114,010 lbs, 
for Canada. The P.M. steamer City of New York, 
carried 1,898 Ibs. for New York, and 25,566 Ibs. for 
San Francisco, footing 27,464Ibs. The Tea ship- 
ments by these vessels from Kobe have not yet 
been received. 














" ran ricvt. 
‘ommon... : 

Good Common « sii tors 
Medium ...... 14 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to. 19 








EXCHANGE, 


A partial recovery has taken place in Exchange, 
and rates are fairly firm. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .. 
Sterling—Rank 4 months’ sight . 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Stetling—Private 6 months’ slght 
On Paris—Bank sight 





oo SE 
3a 
3/24 


3/2 





















i 395 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . we 400 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ....... cof ods 
On Hongkeng—Private 10 days’ sight “/q dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight ri 
On Shanghai—l'rivate 10 days’ sight... 73 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ...... 54 


On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 76: 
On San lrancisco—Bank Bills on demand. et 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 764 


___OOOCOCO_O_ ss 


Hor SHE SHOWED 
oP SIGNS OF DEATH, 
P “3a, Storks-road, S.E., 

Ho 
Ho? 
Ho? 
HoP 
HoP 
Hor 
Hop 
Hop 
He 
He 
He? 
Ho 
He? 
Ho a 
He? 
He 
Ho 
He 
Ho? 
Ho 





BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS, 


“To the Hop Bitters Company (Limit 
41, Fatringdon-road, 





“1 have much pleasure in testifying 


to the execedingly great value of your 
Bitters. My grandmother, who is now 
78 years old, was taken very iil with a 
severe cold, ‘which settled in her back, 


BITTERS, 
aflecting the kidneys. I had medical 
aid, but the medicine made her worse 


BITTERS. 
insiead of betters and the dector whe ote 
ould valk i v BITTERS. 
: true, “and. she" evidently BIPTERS. 
showed signs of death. "But we 
doses the Hop Bitters at stare BITTERS. 
‘which acted. with ood retulte 

BITTERS. 

BITTERS. 

BITTERS, 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 

















tis now 

Pam 
1 to say that she has recovered ‘to 
has to be able to go-out, and lwoks 
better than she did before she was taken il. 

“You can make what use you like of 
this letter, as I feel convinced that had she 
not had the Bitter, I should be sorrowing 
over her loss.— Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) "RK. Haiatrow."* 

HOP BITTERS for the LIVER, KID- 

and BLOOD are unapproached by 
ther form of medicine, It is no yile 
‘ed nostrum, but we guarantee it to 
be pure and wholesome, anid compounded 
from the finest hops, toxether with other 
medicinal leaves and tinctures, on selene 
tite principles, Only trya bottle todayy 
or if you have a sick friend, or know come 
poor person in need of a nourishin 
End! Rihotesome medicines po tell Wegrng 
give them a bottle of genuine Hop hitters 
—it may be the happiest act of your lite, 


NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE, 
NOTICE, 

HOP BITTERS 
Grier our Soa 
Address is at the foot 
Of very Label, 


BITTERS COMPANY, 
(Listen), 


41, Farrincpon Roap, Loxpoy, E.C. 
BEWARE oF Fraups, 


two months since this happened, 
thank 






































ape HOP 


September 17th, 1887. ly. 


, 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
C OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 

FICULTY OF BREATHING are speedily 
cured by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
(recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty). No other temedy is half so effective. 
One Lozenge alone gives relief. They contain 
no Opium, Morphia, nor any violent drug, and 
may be taken by the most delicate, One or 
two at bedtime ensures rest when troubled by 


the throat, Sold by all Chemists, in Small Ting. 
December 3rd, 1887, atins. 
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Corporate Marx. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WoRKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886, 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is ‘Health for all.” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—‘T ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and | had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.’ 


SIMPLE, SAF. AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera. 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


5 his account of his extraordinary travels ia China, pub 
s— | had with me a quantity of [ollo 
way’s Ointment. gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fow! and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became that I was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining 
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YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
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For the Reduction and Treatment of 
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MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 

cases of Weakness. 

Keeps good in the hottest 

Climates, and for any 

length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


‘Sold waolesa le by COCKING & Co., Yckohama, 





To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 





‘The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 
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Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructaticns, 
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and Storekeepers, 


MAGNE 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limite, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


WATER AND STEAM 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, M\RINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 
Ss 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
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BIRTH, 
On 16th January, 1888, Mrs. Jesse W. Gray of a 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Mr. F. Kreps has been appointed Vice-Consul 
for Portugal at Nagasaki 


Tux Shintomi Theatre will be opened about 
the beginning of next month. 


A cHARTER has been granted by the Govern- 
ment to the Sanuki Railway Company. 


During last month the number of patients 
treated at the Doaisha Hospital was 133. 





Tur price of rice is generally sen 30 per koku 
less now than at the same time last year. 





Tue subsidiary coinage having been completed 
at the Imperial Mint, work has been resumed 
on the silver yen. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Osaka Copper 
Manufacturing Company, a dividend of 33 per 
cent. was declared. 


Tue report of the Osaka Stock Exchange for 
the six months ending on December 31st, shows 
a profit of yen 38,854.805. 


Restents of Nagoya propose to establish a 
company, to be called the Aichi Seihyo Kaisha 
(Ice Manufacturing Company), with a capital 
of yen 10,000, which will be raised in shares. 
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The head office will be situated at Nagoya with 
a branch at Toyohashi. Business will be started 
about the 2oth instant, 





Aw examination of naval officers will take place 
about the beginning of next month in the Naval 
College. 


Durine the latter half of last year the quantity 
of copper received at Kobe from the Besshi 
Mine was 13,617.45 piculs. 


Tux ceremony of presenting diplomas to stu- 
dents of the Mercantile Marine School will take 
place the 3rd of next month, 


During last month, the number of visitors to the 
Botanical Gardens of the Imperial University 
was 718, of whom 7 were foreign visitors. 


Iris stated that the Conscription Regulations 
are being revised, one alteration proposed being 
the shortening of the term of service. 


Bisnor Oraxt Kosuo, of the East Honganji, 
and Bishop Otani Koson, of the West Hongan- 
ji, have been raised in rank to the 3rd grade. 


Ar the annual general meeting of shareholders 
of the 45th National Bank, held the 15th instant, 
a dividend was declared of 10 per cent, for the 
year. 





Tue standard time, which came into use in 
Japan on the 1st inst. has been adopted by the 
principal shipping companies trading to this 
port, 


Te number of persons above go years of age in 
Kyoto is 6 men and 12 women; of the latter, 
Mrs, Sasaki Kuno is 102 years and 10 months 
old. 


Tue annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the 33rd National Bank will be held to-day. 
A dividend will be declared of 8 per cent. per 
annum. 


AT the annual general meeting of shareholders 
of the Kyoto Stock Exchange, held the 8th in- 
stant, a dividend was declared of 24 per cent. 
for the year. 


Tue laying of a telephone line from the Yoko- 
hama Post and Telegraph Office to the Light- 
house at Tsurugisaki, Miuragori, Soshu, has 
been completed. 


Restpewts of Osaka have applied to the Osaka 
City Office for a charter for a company, to be 
called the Kansai Engineering Company, with a 
capital of yen 500,000. 





Viscountess Takasuima and Madame Imai 
recently gave an entertainment to the wives and 
daughters of all the officers attached to the 
Tokyo Garrison. 


Two steamers of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha of 
large carrying capacity have been chartered by 
the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha to carry coals from 
Kuchinotsu to Hongkong. 


Tue new Customs regulations require the Vice- 
Commissioners at Yokohama and Kobe to be 





of sonzn rank, Mr. Kobayashi Katsu, formerly 
accountant at the Custom-house at Kobe, has 
been appointed Vice-Commissioner at that port. 


Tur plans of the buildings for the Third National 
Exhibition, to be opened at Ueno in 1890, are 
being prepared by a German employé of the 
Temporary Construction Bureau. 


Tue application for permission to lay a tram- 
way from Kozu to Yumoto, with a capital of 
yen 65,000, will be granted shortly by the Kana- 
gawa Local Government office. 





Tue annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the Osaka Shipping Company was held the 15th 
instant, and a dividend was declared of yen 20 
per share for the latter half of last year. 


Tue receipts of the Tokyo Tramway Company on 
the 15th and 16th instant were yen 632 and yen 
825 respectively. The average receipts from the 
tst to the 16th instant were yen 521.653 per 
day. 


Avour 12 a.m. the 16th instant, fire broke 
out in the premises of Mr. Onuki Chotaro, at 
Omigawamura Kadorigori, Chiba Prefecture, 
For hundred houses and 4 telegraph posts 
were destroyed. 


Viscount Wartanang, President of the Audit 
Board, who left for Europe and America in 
1886, in order to enquire into and report on 
financial matters in various countries, is now 
staying in Berlin, 








HLM. te Emperor has been graciously 
pleased to contribute yen 1,000 towards the fund 
for the relief of those who lost their property 
during the fire at Matsumoto, Nagano Pre- 
fecture, the 4th instant. 





Major-Genzrat Nacavama, commanding the 
Colonial Militia, arrived at Shanghai a few days 
ago from a military mission to the interior of 
Russia and China. He is expected to leave 
shortly for Japan. 


THe new Chinese Minister paid a visit, the 
morning of the 13th instant, to the Palace, 
in order to present his credentials to H.I.M. the 
Emperor. His Excellency was received by His 
Majesty in audience. 








H.I.H. Price Komatsu, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Imperial Body-guards, who returned 
from Europe about the end of last year, reviewed 
the troops under his command at the Aoyama 
Parade Ground the 13th instant. 


Governor Kusaka, of Nagasaki, gave a banquet 
at the Koshin Kan on the occasion of the visit 
to that port of His Imperial Highness Prince 
Arisugawa, to which the principal local officials, 
the Consular body, and the officers of the Kongo 
Kan were invited. 


Tuere will probably always be small Ports on 
the coast at which steamers do not touch, but 
that the passenger traffic has been almost entirely 
absorbed by steamers is shown by the following 
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figures :—During last year 21,436 junks arrived 
at Osaka with 4,752,066 packages of cargo, bu 
they only carried 7,894 passengers. 


Iris stated that Viscount Yoshida, a senator, 
will be appointed to the office of President of 
the Nippon Ginko, and that Mr. Hara, President 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank, will receive the 
additional appointment of Vice-President of the 
Nippon’ Ginko. 


Tue following Imperial Ordinances have been 
published :—Newspaper Regulations, Publica- 
tion Regulations, Ise Temple Construction 
Board, Copyright Regulations, Dramatic Copy- 
right Regulations, Photographic Copyright Re- 
gulations, Forestry Appointments, and Appoint- 
ments to Civil Offices. 


Fire broke out in the buildings of the Waka- 
matsu Theatre, at Wakamatsucho, Yokosuka, 
the 14th instant at 2.20 a.m., and extended im- 
mediately to the adjoining buildings. Over 
150 houses and 3 telegraph posts were destroyed, 
2 houses being partly destroyed, before the fire 
was subdued at 4 a.m. 


Durrne the twelve months ending on the 31st 
of last December, 40,250 piculs of crude copper, 
valued at 583,625 yen, were received in Osaka, 
and 15,750 piculs, valued at 528,375 yen, were 
sent to various localities. The quantity of re- 
fined copper used for manufacturing purposes in 
the city was 2,400 piculs, valued at 56,350 yen. 
Tue returns of the Kobe Custom-house show 
that the value of the imports last year was yen 
13,844,295.29, ascompared with yen 9,491,113.54 
in 1886 ; and the value ofexports'yen 12,215,550.5, 
as against yen 9,809,649.5. The movements 
of silver during the same periods were :—1887, 
imports yen 8,145,098.09, exports yen 4,350- 
501.55; 1886, imports yen 7,816,663.24, ex- 
ports 3,252,075.85. 





Counts Matsuparra Mocutakt, Nakanomikado 
Tsuneakira, and Saga Kinto have been promoted 
to the rank of Marquis, in recognition of services 
rendered by their fathers to the Government. 
Viscount Ohara Shigetomo has been promoted 
to the rank of Count, in recognition of services 
rendered by his grandfather to the Emperor. 
Mr. Omura Kanjin has been created a Viscount 
in recognition of the services rendered by his 
grandfather to the Emperor. 


A project has been started by Messrs. Mizutani 
and Komatsu of Tokyo, to establish a company, 
under the name of the Central Products Com- 
pany, with a capital of yen 60,000, which will 
be raised in shares of yen 30 each. The object 
of the company is to sell products from the 
islands of Izu, and also to lease a portion of 
the Bonin Islands for the purpose of fishing. 
The head office will be situated at Kitamachi 
Takanawa. The promoters have applied to the 
Tokyo City Office for a charter. 


Fire broke out in the temple of Guhoji (a 
temple of the Nichiren sect) at Mamamura, 
Higashi Katsushika-gori, Chiba Prefecture, the 
15th instant at 11.30 p.m. The fire extended 
immediately to the adjoining buildings, and 
the whole temple and gates, with the temples 
of Dairin-in and Kamei-in, a number of small 
tea-houses, and a portion of the Government! 
forest on the adjacent hill were destroyed) 


the following day. The Home Office con- 
tributed yen 300 some time ago towards the 
fund for the maintenance of Guhoji. 


Art the annual general meeting of shareholders 
of the First National Bank, held the 16th instant, 
it was reported that the receipts for the latter 
half of last year were yen 261,813.785, of which 
é% 100,000 was set apart to be added to the 
reserve fund, and yen 26,813.785, to be carried 
forward to next account. A dividend was de- 
clared of yen 9 per share of yen 100 each, or at 
the rate of 18 per cent. per annum. 





Tue annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the Osaka Sungenya Cotton Spinning Factory 
will be held shortly in the buildings of the First 
National Bank, at Kaiunbashi, Tokyo. The re- 
ceipts for the latter half of last year were yen 
200,000, of which yen 40,000 will be added to 
the reserve fund. After setting aside sums for 
rewards to officers and sundry expenses, a 
dividend will be declared at the rate of 34 per 
annum, and yer 39,000 will be carried forward 
to the next account. 





Ar the annual general meeting of shareholders 
of the Omi Rice Exchange, held the 6th instant, 
it was reported that the total receipts were yen 
4,753-688, including a sum brought over from 
the previous account. Of this amount yen 2,148.- 
624 was set apart for the liquidation of the 
business tax, yen 799.28 for wages, rewards to 
officers and sundry expenses, yen 150 to be 
added to the reserve fund, and yen 5.784 to be 
carried forward to next account. A dividend 
was declared of yen 5.50 per share, or at the 
rate of 11 per cent. for the year. 


Tue Import Market shows no improvement. 
Bombay Yarn is about the only article in 
anything like demand, English spinnings being 
almost neglected. Transactions in Piece-goods 
are of a retail character only, and Fancy Goods 
and Woollens are scarcely enquired for. Quo- 
tations for Metals are unaltered, and a quiet 
market is the principal feature. A few thousand 
cases of Kerosene were sold at a rise of 10 
cents on last week's rates. Cargo being reported 
in sight, the demand ceased, and business will 
Probably not be resumed till the rate is fixed 
for the fresh arrival of oil. Contracts have been 
made for a large quantity of Formosa Sugar 
“‘to arrive,” and White sorts, “spot,” have sold 
freely. The Raw Silk trade has been quiet, and 
there is no sign of an immediate revival ;_al- 
though the telegragh may alter the aspect of 
the market at any moment. Waste Silk has 
been in moderate demand, considering the 
heavy transactions that have taken place during 
some weeks past. There is little to report from 
the Tea market, a few lots of low grade leaf 
being the sole business of the week. Exchange 
is fairly firm. 








NOTES. 





In its issue of the 6th instant, the Kéron 
Shimpo, under the heading “Foreign Criticism,” 
stated that the ¥apan Mail had published Vis- 
count Tani’s memorial, and had charged the 
Viscount with entertaining Yor (barbarian- 
expelling) sentiments. As this was nothing 
more or less than accusing us of contumaciously 
violating the laws of Japan and of grossly libel- 
ling Viscount Tani, we addressed a letter cf 





before the fire was extinguished at 3.30 a.m, 
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emphatic remonstrance to the Kéron Shimpo. 








The next morning, that journal inserted a 
cursory reference to the effect that, as its para- 
graph headed “Foreign Criticism” contained 
inaccuracies, it withdrew it. Obviously the 
charges preferred against us by our contem- 
Porary were too grave to be thus disposed of, 
At the same time, no doubt apparently existed 
that the Xéron Shimpé had declined to publish 
our letter. We therefore forwarded a copy to the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun requesting that journal 
to insert it, which was done. But in its 
issue of the 12th instant, the Kéron Shimps 
complains strongly of the course we adopted, 
It denies that it refused to publish our letter ; 
asserts that it would have published it had our 
intention been thus interpreted, and is plainly 
annoyed that we should have misjudged its 
action. As it was assuredly not our desire to 
do the Kéron Shimpo any injustice, we have 
addressed to it the following explanation :— 


To tux Epiror “Korox Sursrd," 

Sin,—On the 8th instant I addressed to you a letter refuting 
certain statements of yours which amounted to a charge ef tae 
lessness and libel against the Japan Mail. Instead of masertin 
my letter in your correspondence columns, you confined yourself 
toa brief explanation that, as your previous statement contained 
inaccuracies, you withdrew it. Under the circumstances. this 
was plainly insuificient, but, at the same time, it appeared to me 
a distinct refusal on your part to publish my letter in full. I 
therefore addressed a copy of it to the Nichi Nich Shimbun. In 
Your issue of yesterday, however, you say that you would have 
amged my letter had you interpreted my” wishes in that se 
and you complain that, in accusing you of a refusal to publish it, 
1 do you an injustice’ Permit me to express my regret that 
I thus inadvertently misunderstood you, At the same time, you 
Yourself are sufficiently familiar with journalistic practice om 
Europe and America to know that the course you pursued justi. 
fied the inference I drew from it. - 

Your obedient Servant, 

Yokohama, January 13th, 1888, 

* 











Epiror “ Jaray Ma 





ane 

We may add here that reference to this matter 
in these columns would be unnecessary had not 
the Yapan Gazetfe published false translations 
of a part of the above correspondence—avowedly 
from the columns cf the Afarnicht Shimbun, 
where it never appeared—and, on the strength 
of its own erroneous rendering, attacked the 
accuracy of our statements. The two points 
at issue were simply these—that we had 
not published Viscount Tani’s memorial, 
and that we had not accused him of 
For (barbarian-expelling) sentiments. Know- 
ing this, anyone interested in the matter may 
derive some amusement from an examination 
of the Yapan Gazette's translation and remarks. 
For our own part, we do not find the thing 
worthy of further notice. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun raises a question which 
is of interest to the promoters of missionary 
education in this country. Not being ourselves 
in possession of such information as would 
enable us to deal with the case, we are content 
to state it as it appears in our contemporary’s 
columns, leaving the duty of teply to those 
whom it most concerns. The subject of com- 
ment is the missionary schools of the capital. 
Quoting the opinion of a gentleman whose 
identity it is careful to veil, the Mainichi Shim- 
un asserts that whereas missionary schools, 
being well supplied with funds, charging low 
fees and having a large staff of foreign teachers, 
possess apparently all the elements that should 
ensure popularity, the fact is that while non- 
missionary schools of repute become more and 
more patronized, the institutions conducted by 
missionaries do not prosper in proportion to the 
capital they represent. Something of this dif- 
ference, our contemporary thinks, may doubt- 
less be traced to religious considerations, but a 
far more potent factor is the short period de- 
voted to instruction during the year. The 
number of holidays observed in mission schools 
is declared to be excessive, according to Japa- 
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nese ideas. To begin with, there is a summer 
vacation lasting about seventy days; then both 
Saturday and Sunday are holidays, so that one 
hundred and four days are lost in this way ; in 
the third place, there is a Christmas and New 
Year recess of fourteen days; in the fourth 
place, there is a cessation of studies for six days 
at the time of examinations in the fall—how 
students could attend classes and be present in 
the examination hall at the same time the J/ai- 
nichi Shimbun does not state—and fifthly the 
teachers, although foreign, observe the Japanese 
national holidays, of which there are ten through- 
out the year. Thus the days of rest aggregate 
204 out of 365, and the days of instruction 
number only 161, a glaring discrepancy. Such 
a system, our contemporary, still quoting its 
anonymous student, goes on to say, is peculiar 
to missionary schools, and naturally exercises a 
deterrent effect upon Japanese students. The 
Mainichi Shimbun, however, expresses the 
opinion that the Saturday holiday constitutes 
the only real difference between the practice at 
missionary schools and that at Japanese institu- 
tions, inasmuch as the latter also take the same 
midsummer recess as the Government Depart- 
ments, and their studies are more often inter- 
rupted by the indisposition of the teachers than 
is the case where foreigners are concerned. 


a*e 


Aswe have said, our republication of this state- 
ment must not be regarded in the light of either 
of a contradiction or an endorsement. But we 
may note, with reference to the criticism of the 
Mainichi Shimbun, that the mid-summer recess 
of the Government Departments being only 
thirty days, the sincerity of our contemporary’s 
apparent effort to soften his criticism of mis- 
sionary ychools can only be established at the 
expense of his accuracy. Perhaps it will not 
be amiss to add that in English schools the 
actual holidays generally amount to about 100 
days annually ; namely, six weeks in summer, a 
month in winter, Sundays and half Saturdays, 
with an Easter recess and occasional off-days. 
If we follow the example of the Afainichi's in- 
formant, and include the period of examinations 
as time of non-instruction—a most erroneous 
notion—the total annual era of holiday for Eng- 
lish schools becomes 175 days approximately. 
This, it will be seen, is 29 days less than the 
total reputed holidays at mission schools in 
Japan. But the Mainichs's informant assumes 
that Saturday is observed as a whole holiday at 
the latter. Is that so? 
half holiday, twenty-six days must be taken off 
the total, and we get 178 days in Japan as 
against 175 days in England. 


Tur Bukka Shimpo contains an interesting 
article on the foreign commerce of Japan during 
the year just ended. From the tables of the 
Custom House, it appears that the total value of 
imports (43,800,158 yen) and exports (51,419,- 
678 yen) for 1887 was 95,219,836 yen, which is 
the highest figure ever attained. The increase, 
as compared with the returns of the preced- 
ing year, is 12,572,927 yen of imports and 
3,484,616 yen of exports ; or a total increment 
of 16,057,597, yen. Referring to these figures, 
the Bukka Shimpo says that whereas, from 
1880 onwards, the import trade showed a 
marked tendency to decline, falling at one time 
as low as 27 million yer, it has now receivéd 
an immense impulse, some of which is doubt- 
less due to growing requirements on the part 
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of the people at large—the selling price of im- 
ported commodities having risen from ten to 
twenty per cent., on the average, in Japanese 
markets—but a great deal must also be attri- 
buted to the marked development of industrial 
enterprise during the past twelve months, large 
orders for railway plant and other machinery 
having been placed abroad. The increase in 
the export trade our contemporary is disposed 
to refer in no small degree to the favourable 
terms which export merchants were able to 
obtain from the banks. The Bukka Shimpo 
then tabulates the foreign commerce for 1886 
and 1887, by ports :— 











Var or Vawveor Awouwr Asoont 
Exronrep Invokrep or Specie. or Sracie 
Years, Anticurs. Arvicuss, Exrorreo, Iuronreo. 
Pons, EN: Yess YEN. YEN 
ama ..1887 35735.222 27,174,928 6,872,623 245,591 
Yokohama gh 31,504,447 19,810,758 6,130,405 908,55 
13,041,050 3,992,104 8,148,095, 
9,307,101 $,203,087 7,810,003, 
3,441,988 = = 
gS ands! aa 
1,101,720 170,700 
880 4y792192 "972,054 287,996 
1887 "735,47 1431 = 
Hakodate 1533 679,338 16,185 = 
her ports,..1887 -9h05$ 3670450 = 
Other ports...389 astra “Gaston = 
Total,,... 1887 $1419:678 43,800,158 11,035,487 8,871,266 
-gB80 47,938,002 34,227,238 9030,440 9.171,872 


The foreign commerce of Japan, the Bukka 
goes on to say, has shown a steadily progres- 
sive tendency during the past few years. In 
1885, there was an increase of 2} millions over 





If Saturday be only aJ- 


1884; in 1886, there was an increase of nearly 
5 millions over 1885 ; and we have now in 1887, 
an increase of 16 millions over 1886, Bothin 1886 
and in 1887, the value of the exports largely ex- 
ceeded the value of the imports; a state of affairs 
which ought to be marked by a proportionate 
excess of specie imports against specie exports. 
Such, however, is not the casein Japan. In 
each year the export of specie was larger than 
the import. By foreign critics as well as Japa- 
nese, this anomalous state of affairs has been 
attributed to the action of the Specie Bank, but 
the Bukka Shimpo notes that before attempting 
to form any conclusion on a subject of such im- 
portance, all the necessary corrections should 
be applied to the figures under review. The 
value of Japanese imports, as shown in the 
Customs’ Returns, is their value at the place of 
export. In order to see what Japan actually 
pays for them, freight, insurance, and other 
charges must be added. Making these correc- 
tions, the Custom House authorities estimate 
the true value of the exports and imports for 
1887 as follows :— 

















Yen. 
Exports $1,419,678 
Imports 51,119,415 
Excess of Exports. se 300,263 
Yen, 
Exports of Speci 11,061,126 
Imports ... 11,003,513 
Excess of Exports. 51,613 





Thus the discrepancy between the outward and 
inward movements of specie loses all signifi- 
cance, especially when we remember that con- 
siderable sums must have been sent abroad to 
defray the expenses of official and private 
tourists and of Legations and Consulates. One 
fact alone clearly emerges, concludes our con- 
temporary, namely, that the foreign commerce 
of Japan is steadily and quickly expanding. 
a*e 

We desire to supplement this statement by 
calling the attention of the A/arnichi Shimbun to 
the fact that, with respect to specie, not alone the 
difference between the exports and imports, but 
also the total movement, must be considered. 
With the outward and inward trades in com- 
modities practically equal, why should there 








have been a movement of specie amounting to 
twenty-two millions, during 1887? This ques- 
tion is fully answered in an article published 
by us on the roth of October last. The plain 
fact is that the ordinary financial machinery of 
Japan's foreign commerce has been disturbed, 
and that its parts, instead of working in com- 
pensatory unison, are compelled to perform their 
functions independently. The Specie Bank, 
by its peculiar programme, may be said to have 
monopolised the business of financing the ex- 
port trade. The foreign banks finance the im- 
port trade, The two sets of transactions ought, 
under normal circumstances, to be balanced 
against each other, their difference alone de- 
manding any movement of specie. But so 
soon as they are separated, the economy of 
balance is destroyed, and the result is before us 
in the returns for 1887, 


Iris worthy of note that despite the supposed 
supremacy of China over all Oriental countries 
in the Keramic industry, Japan sells to Great 
Britain nearly twice as much porcelain and 
pottery in respect of value as China, and more 
than twice as much in respect of quantity. The 
following table shows the values of the Keramic 
imports intothe United Kingdom during 1886:— 




















Cwrs. 2 
From Germany 67,711... 209,536 
From Holland .. 44,265... 125,817 
From Belgium 11,990 ... 29,218 
From France ss... 25114. 116,462 
From China (exclusive of Hongkong). "839 |. 4,188 
From Japan seccessses sess 21,063 
From Other Foreign Countries 4.994 

Total from Foreign Countries ......... 154,426 ... 511,278 

1 

From Hongkong... .....:.- 8,550 
From Other British Possessi 876 

Total from British Possessions. 2,617 ... 10,140 


Total vscsseees + 521.418 





157,043 
It will be seen from this table that the whole 
export from China, including Hongkong, is 
3,096 ewt., valued at £12,738, while the export 
from Japan is 6,327 cwt., valued at £21,063. 
Moreover, it appears that the average cost of 
the Chinese article is £4.114 per cwt. while 
that of the Japanese is only £3.330. Of course 
no hard and fast conclusion can be drawn from 
these last figures, unless we know the relative 
qualities of the wares exported from China and 
Japan. Itmay, however, be confidently asserted 
that the Japanese product is the more artistic 
and ornamental, and that its cost ought, caveris 
paribus, to be higher. In point of fact it is 
nearly 25 per cent. lower. This bears out the 
remarks we have often made as to the capa- 
bilities of the Keramic industry in Japan, 





* 
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Commenting on the above figures, the Pof- 
tery Gazelle says:— In comparing this gross 
value with previous years the figures stand as 
given below :-— 


1882 1883 1886 


1884 1885 
< é £ < 2 
$96,202 603,410 550,600 518,496 521,418 

Surely half a million pounds worth a year can- 
not be considered an enormous value, especially 
when we consider that a large portion of these 
are re-shipped by English houses to foreign 
buyers. Our exports of these goods are nearly 
four times the value of our imports. Last year 
they reached, as shown in the October issue of 
The Pottery Gazette, no less a sum than 
41,901,025, and in some years they have gone 
up to two millions and a quarter sterling. May 
the trade not reasonably ask themselves whether 





they have not been too much of alarmists? 
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Whilst we would not by any means counsel rest- 
ing on our oars and trading upon the established 
reputation of English china and earthenware, it 
is possible to be too easily scared, and arrive at 
too hasty conclusions, and this is certainly what 
seems to have been done in some quarters.” 





Tue public appears to be suffering some in- 
convenience owing to the comparative scarcity 
of subsidiary coins in circulation in Japan. 
The Mainichi Shimbun says that the subject 
was discussed at the Bankers’ Institute a few 
days ago, and that a report was submitted to 
the authorities showing the state of the circula- 
tion in T6ky6 from the 1st of December last to 
the beginning of the present month. It is 
asserted that in November subsidiary coins were 
more abundant, but that they gradually became 
scarce, especially the ten and twenty sen silver 
pieces. Exchange merchants tried to lay in 
stocks by offering a premium of from fifty to 
seventy sen for a hundred yen worth of these 
coins, but it was found that the scarcity existing 
rendered such transactions impossible, even 
though a still higher premium were paid. At 
present, according to the Mainichi, Japanese 
banks in Téky6 and Yokohama refuse to change 
any large quantity of money into subsidiary 
coins. Copper coins are fortunately abundant, 
so that the deficiency of the silver tokens causes 
less inconvenience that might otherwise be the 
case. Our contemporary says that for every 
thousand yen of paper currency now in circula- 
tion there are 1.21 yen of silver subsidiary coins 
and 1.455 ven of copper. 


“Wuat,” the Economist asks, ‘ what is the ob- 
jection of the bimetallists to the gold standard? 
Is it not that it has remained steady, while the 
exchangeable value of other articles has been 
more or less affected by improved methods of 
production and distribution? Are we to under- 
stand that the bi-metallists wish a standard 
which will fluctuate in accordance with the 
increase or decrease in the supply of commo- 
dities, and with the variations in the cost of 
producing them, and bringing to market? If 
that be really the standard they aim at, then to 
speak of it as a ‘‘steady” standard is an abuse 
of words. And if they hope to get it by de- 
claring that everywhere, and at all times, a 
certain quantity of silver shall be equal to a 
certain quantity of gold, they are pursuing a 
Will-o’-the-Wisp. For if their double standard 
were erected to-morrow, they would be as far 
from securing fixity of prices as ever.” Was 
ever such silliness penned, or such confusion of 
ideas manifested by a great journal? And in 
respect of one of its own pet subjects too! 
What is the meaning of the term “standard”? 
Does it not mean something which, remaining 
itself invariable, affords a unit for determining 
the dimensions—whether pecuniary, linear, or 
what not—of other things? A foot is a standard 
of length : it contains invariably a fixed number 
of inches and each inch is of fixed length. In 
what respect does gold fulfil this definition? 
We may take a piece of gold of fixed dimen- 
sions and call it by an unchanging name, but 
how is the value of the gold itself to be deter- 
mined? The more difficult it becomes to find 
yellow metal, the greater must be the amount of 
labour expended in the search. Human labour, 
however, is the real and ultimate unit of value: 
the value of everything may be said to depend 
on the amount of labour its production costs. 
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Now the fact is that during the past thirty years 
all the products of human labour have de- 
preciated in respect of gold. And this is pre- 
cisely the main count in the indictment of the 
bimetallists. Gold, they say, has been steadily 
growing scarcer, and the functions devolving 
on it have been steadily increasing, so that it 
has appreciated to the extend of from twenty 
to thirty per cent. as compared with the other 
products of labour. Yet here comes the Zco- 
nomist and pretends to think that bimetallists 
object to the exclusive use of gold because it 
has remained steady! Other commodities, 
indeed, the London journal tells us, have grown 
cheaper because improved methods of produc- 
tion and distribution have made them more 
plentiful. But no one must apply the converse 
of this argument to gold. Noone must venture 
to allege that increasing scarcity and increasing 
demand can effect the exchangeable value of 
the sacred metal. It alone is exempt from all 
vulgar rules of economy. Silver, of course, is 
quite different. That wretched stuff owes its 
cheapness to its abundance. True, the varia- 
tions in its yearly production during the present 
century have been much less severe than the 
variations in the production of gold. But it 
would be a sacrilege to say that these variations 
exercise corresponding effects in both cases. 
Gold must be worshipped, not criticised. It is 
above and beyond the reach of influences that 
tell upon all other commodities. 


From a pamphlet issued by Mr. W. T. Austen, 
giving a brief description of the Yokohama 
Seamen's mission and: its work, we take the 


following :— 


‘The work on behalf of Seamen visiting this port, in which 
Mr. Austen and myself have been long and happily engaged, 
white well known, perhaps, to most residents, is yet litte known 
to new comers and strangers visiting Yokohama, propose, 
therefore, in the following pages to give a brief outline of the 
work, in order that all who are interested in the moral and spiritual 
welfare of seamen may obtain some insight into the nature and 
extent of the work performed amongst them at this, the most 
important, seaport of japan, and which will (I trust) help to 
show that ours is a work ‘worth doing—worth helping. 
might state here that owing to my salary alone being provided 
for by societies at home, we are personally responsible for the 
rent of the compound and all charges connected with the 
Free Reading-room, aggregating about $1,000.00 a year, and are 
thus entirely dependent upon the subscriptions and donations 
received from those interested in the Mission to meet the current 
expenses. We shall, therefore, be glad to receive additional 
contributions, especially annual subscriptions, to enable us still 
to maintain and to increase the et hie work, 

The head-quarters of the Si n and free reading. 
room is located at No. 82- Settlement, next the 
German Consulate, and consists of a two-storied building (which 
was built chiefly from monies contributed by officers and sea- 
men), the lower story of which is used asa reading-room for 
seamen, with an additional wing recently added for meetings 
and entertainments. ‘The upper story, used for a sailors’ dormi- 
tory, is furaished with eighteen comfortable spring beds, the 
gifts of friends in England, for the use of seamen who may ‘wish 
to sleep on, shore, at any time during the stay of their vessel in 
port. Another bed has been recently ordered from England, at 
the expense of a kind American lady, wife of a naval officer 
serving on this station. At the back of the reading-room there 
is also a comfortably furnished dining-room, where meals are 
supplied to seamen on leave, under the personal superintendence 
of Mrs, Austen. 

Our own residence, which adjoins the mission building, isalso 
largely used in connection with the work for the purpose of hold- 
ing bible classes, social gatherings, and private conversations, 
with the object ‘of throwing the home influence around these 
men who are separated by so great a distance from their own 
homes and loved ones. ‘The mission building occupies a most 

nin one of the principal streets leading to that 
fettlement where most of the grog saloons are 
s attractive reading-room is provided with a good 
Iibrary of nearly sco volumes of entertaining and instructive 
books and several tables well stocked with some of the best 
English and American illustrated papers and magazines, also 
with the local newspapers (which are kindly supplied by the pro- 
prietors free of charge), a good bagatelle board, and various popular 
kames, supplying a pleasant place of resort for Jack, and acting 
As a counter attraction to the many temptations that surround 
him when he lands from his ship for a cruise on shore, or when 
he is staying at a sailors’ boarding house. A regular daily 
service is held at a fixed hour, also occasional services. Tem- 
perance mectings, musical entertainments, etc., are arranged for 
for on all suitable occasions. ‘The sailors are also visited on 
their ship, supplied with bags of books, periodicals, newspapers, 
etc. Religious services are also conducted in the cabins oF 
forecastles with the permission of the captain (always readily 
obtained), and are greatly appreciated by the sailors. A cordial 
invitation is also extended to the men to make free use of the 
mission rooms when they visit the shore. The sailors are also 
regularly visited every week in the hospitals and consular 
prisons, where services are conducted, and each man Is provided 
With a’ liberal supply of good reading matter. Meals are 
frequently given and clothing furnished to distressed seamen, 
but only in urgent cases. Correspondence is also kept up as 
often as practicable with seamen who have left the port and are 
still interested in the mission or who seck encouragement and 
advice, and letters are frequently received from seamen who 
have enjoyed the privileges open to all alike at the mission ex- 
pressing their deep gratitude for the help afforded and kindness 
shown to them. Writing materials are also furnished gratis 
to sailors for writing to their friends at home. Several thou- 
sands of visits are annually recorded of seamen from the 






























































various merchant vessels and ships of war to the reading-rooms, 
the doors of which are open daily all the year round, from 
8 a.m. till 9 pm. for the free use of seamen of all nations, 
and the blame’ rests only upon the seamen themselves if they 
do not use the friendly shelter of these rooms to escape from the 
temptations which abound on every hand. Visitors are wel 
come to inspect tbe rooms at any time, and the Mission. books, 
in which the accounts are kept, are open for the inspection of 
the subscribers and donors, and [ shall always be glad to 
afford any information within my power to the friends of the 
institution, on application, 
* 


“Se 
From a financial statement appended to the 
above, we learn that the income of the mission 
for 1886 was $885.73, of which $195.87 was 
received in donations from ships’ officers and 
crews, $106 in subscriptions from Tokyo re- 
sidents, and $510 in subscriptions from re- 
sidents and business firms in Yokohama, a 
balance after paying expenses being carried 
forward of $49.70 to 1887. The income for 
1887 was$ 1,043.99, of which the following were 
the chief items :—Donations from residents of 
Yokohama $19; donations from ship's officers 
and crew $86; subscriptions from Tokyo resi- 
dents $67 ; subscriptions from Yokohama resi- 
dents and business firms $508 ; received for the 
building account per the minstrel troupe of 
H.MLS. Cleopatra $206.24 ; received from the 
minstrel troupe of U.S.S. Alonocacy $113, and 
dormitory account $44.75. A balance of $15.61 
has been carried forward to 1888. The sum of 
$139.25, of which $94.25 was realised by the 
sale of old furniture, and $45 received from 
friends per Mrs. R. Robertson, was spent on 
new furniture and matting and papering the 
seamen’s dormitory and dining room. 








Fire broke out this morning about half-past 
eight o'clock in one of the small shops in 
Ishikawa-cho, close to the Kame-no-hashi, and 
facing the Creek. The flames quickly gathered 
headway and spread in various directions, so 
that for half an hour or so apprehensions were 
entertained that the conflagration would assume 
extensive proportions. The manual engine 
stationed below Dokatadani, near the coal sheds 
of the Messageries Maritimes Co., was taken 
to the spot and got into action with remarkable 
celerity, even before the bells had begun to ring, 
and was largely instrumental in checking the 
spread of the flames eastward, but the narrow 
lane running parallel with the Creek, just under 
the Bluff, was soon crossed, while the fire also 
spread towards the Ishikawa Hill road. As we 
go to press the flames seem to have been got 
under control. The neighbourhood of the 
fire, almost immediately after the outbreak 
was hemmed in by dense crowds, the Kame- 
no-hashi being literally blocked by the streams 
of firemen and spectators rushing towards 
the fire, meeting the people carrying furni- 
ture and goods out of danger. The steam 
engine of the Yokohama Police Station was 
taken to the Kame-no-hashi and pumped from 
the Creek, while the hydrants in the vicinity 
were also utilised. The Ishikawa Branch Post 
Office was among the first buildings to fall a 
prey to the fire, while among the others destroyed 
were the large tea and sake stores close to the 
corner. 


Joun Ryan, from the U.S.S. Omaha, was brought 
up yesterday in the U.S. Consulate General 
Court to receive sentence for having been 
drunk and assaulted a policeman on the night 
of the 17th instant. Mr. Greathouse said that 
as the prisoner had been in prison for three 
days already he would be fined $2, being the 
cost of damage to a policeman’s coat which 
Ryan had torn. 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE must have presented quite 
an animated spectacle on Sunday, November 
13th. If the good people of London had anti- 
cipated what was going to happen, they might 
have hired windows in the neighbourhood and 
witnessed a pretty parade of men in uniform. 
The authorities had decided that admission to 
the Square should be denied to the public on 
that day, and in order to enforce their decision, 
they placed on duty within and around the 
Square six hundred Grenadier and Life Guards, 
two hundred cavalry police, and four thousand 
constables, a total muster of 4,800. Of course 
there were a good many casualties, inasmuch as 
the mounted police were obliged to keep per- 
petually charging for some hours, but the only 
political work accomplished by the crowd was 
to give three cheers for Mr. O'Brien, who was 
then sulking in bed because, having defied the 
laws and got himself martyred by being sent to 
jail, he could not push his heroism to the point 


of wearing prison clothes. 


. 
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The occasion was not lost by the Pall Mall 
Budget. That journal, which is rapidly quali- 
fying to be called the London organ of Socia- 
lism and Anarchy, refers to the Trafalgar-square 
incident in these big words :—* It was a strange, 
grim sight that Londoners witnessed on Sunday 
afternoon in Trafalgar-square. The Govern- 
ment, in the name of the Queen, decided to 
forbid a real, dond fide political meeting sum- 
moned long before, to condemn one of the inci- 
dents of their coercive policy in Ireland. There- 
fore London was delivered up to the terrorism 
of the soldiery and the police. In order to 
prevent the ho!ding of a lawful meeting, ruffians 
in uniform were despatched to ride down and 
bludgeon law-abiding citizens who were march- 
ing in procession towards the rendezvous. 
Scenes of savage brutality are reported from 
Westminster, from Shaftesbury-avenue, from the 
Strand, and from the Haymarket. The right of 
procession which the highest courts in the realm 
have declared to be so sacred thatno municipality 
is allowed to enact bye-laws forbidding proces- 
sions within its boundaries, was rudely trampled 
under foot by Sir Charles Warren. But not- 
withstanding the lawless violence of the police 
an immense concourse, numbering some 30,000 
to 50,000 persons, assembled at Charing-cross, 
only to find the place of meeting closed to them 
by a barrier of police and soldiery. London 
will not soon forget the glimmer of the bayonets 
which flashed above the parapet of the empty 
Square, nor the clanking steel of the Life 
Guards, who were called out to ride the people 
down if they dared to trespass on the ground of 
their Queen. The Square was held intact. 
No serious attempt was made to force a passage 
through the police ; and the immense concourse, 
being unable to occupy its accustomed place 
of meeting, crowded the streets around the 
Square. As the net result of the Ministerial 
decision to deny to the people of London the 
privilege of holding a public meeting to con- 
demn Coercion in Ireland, Charing-cross was 
blocked from three to six o'clock, sixty persons 
were taken to hospital, and 150 were conveyed 
to the police-station. 


Not very long ago we had occasion to allude 
to a disappointed bibliopole who, struggling 
for notoriety in default of prosperity, courted 
public ridicule by offering gratuitous instruction 
to Japan officials in the whole art of statecraft. 
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This gentleman again jingles his cap and bells 
in the columns of the Yapan Gazelle of the 
14th instant. The performance is a very re- 
spectable example of fooling. One thing only 
appears wanting to make it a finished essay : 
itought to be headed ‘‘ Hey, diddle diddle!” 
For its mendacity and inconsequence find no 
worthy parallel except in the medley of that cele- 
brated lyric. The writer of the latter does not 
keep his readers in suspense foramoment. His 
inimitable exordium of ‘‘the cat's in the fiddle” 
prepares them at once for what is to follow. 
So, too, our desperate bibliopole commences 
his last thesis by the agreeably palpable jest that 
“the carrying of concealed arms is prohibited 
in all civilized countries.” The revolvers and 
bowie-knives of the land of his temporary 
adoption absolve him from the charge of believ- 
ing what he writes. Having thus introduced 
his “cat in the fiddle,” he proceeds to produce 
the “dish that ran‘after the spoon, and the cow 
that jumped over the moon.” The principal 
cause of the recent political trouble, he tells 
us, was a question of the manner of conducting 
examinations for the diploma of law in the Im- 
perial University, and the outward evidence of 
the trouble was the expulsion from the capital 
of ‘a couple of hundred hot-headed boys,” 
students of the University. Then in the next 
paragraph, the same trouble, the original “Hey, 
diddle diddle,” is referred to ‘‘ danger of open 
violence” at the hands of ‘‘a number of unruly 
agitators from the provinces,” and to the con- 
duct of the people of Kochi Prefecture who, 
like the acrobatic cow in the lyric, were induced 
to ‘take the bit in their mouths and prepare 
for a bolt” over the moon. The whole jumble 
is thus rounded off very handsomely, There 
is probably pot another newspaper in the world 
save the Fapan Gaseffe that would open its 
leading columns to the cutting of such capers 
on the part of a chagrined bibliopole. 


“Wuat is Taste” is the title of an article in the 
Hochi Shimbun—a subject upon which one 
is curious to hear the opinion of a people 
eminently qualified to speak. It,; must be 
confessed, however, that the Héchi does not 
greatly enlighten us. Speaking broadly, there 
are, it says, two classes of critics injJapan: the 
one is in favour of imitating Western models ; 
the other declares that with the introduction of 
Western ideas and fashions, taste, in the true 
sense of the word, will cease to exist in Japan. 
Ask an adherent of the latter theory what kind 
of building satisfies his notion of taste, and he 
will reply that a tea pavilion, with its exquisite 
simplicity, its neatness, and its classical freedom 
from superfluities, approaches perfection as 
nearlyas possible. Ask himhow a garden should 
be laid out, and he will reply that it must have 
rocks of quaint and rugged shapes in a setting 
of feathery bamboos, relieved by masses of soft 
bushes and gnarled trees. Of an article he 
will say that it cannot be truly tasteful without 
some air of archaism or antiquity to dispel 
garishness, and of designs he will say that con- 
trast is essential to effect ; that the minute must 
be relieved by the bold, the effeminate balanced 
by the strong and masculine. Summarizing 
the characteristics of Japanese taste, he will tell 
you that it prefers eccentricity to mathematical 
precision ; simplicity to profusion; severity and 
coldness to luxuriance and warmth ; irregularity 
to symmetry.‘ Now if all this be true,” mora- 











lizes the Hécht Shimbun, “how can we hope 
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for any development of Japanese fine arts so 
long as the spring from which their inspiration 
flows is polluted?” But how is it polluted? 
Would that the Héchi had enlightened us upon 
this point. It does not, however; preferring to 
confine itself to a colourless homily, the moral 
of which is that neither the mathematical ten- 
dency of the West not the eccentric tendency 
of Japan is to be wholly applauded, the former 
wearying by its monotony, the latter distressing 
by its extravagance or repelling by its severity. 
There is a via media, according to the Héchi, 
and by it alone is perfection to ke reached. A 
tame conclusion indeed! But our contempor- 
ary promises something more on the same 
subject. We await the fuller development of 
its ideas. 


Tue Chinese Times, commenting on the opi- 
nions of the Japanese press with reference to 
Korea’s foreign relations, says :— 


China, no doubt, is most anxious that Korea should re- 
main a vassal and tributary state, with the real independence 
of government and national existence that has been enj 
until now. As long as affairs remain as they are, China 

i no thought of annexing Korea, or even of inter- 
in the domestic affairs of the unhappy country. But 
the mischievous aims of the foreign meddlers, who une 
happily have obtained much real influence over the Queen, 
and are continually pressing her to commit mad acts which 
will ruin her nation, cannot be disregarded. ‘The present 








.| tendency of affairs is that Korea should break away fiom 


China and throw herself uyon the protection of Russia or 

Japan, and we have already discussed with sufficient 

julness the calamitous consequences that would surely flow 

from such a step; but it may be taken at any moment, 

and thus suddenly involve China, and perhaps the two 
ighbouring Empires, in a dreadful war. 

‘The Japanese papers, though they have full and generally 
accuraie information about Korean affairs, do not rightly 
apprehend the position and action of the Chinese agent, 
and do him injustice. His superiors, who have the best 
means of judging, as they are well provided with the details 
of the Court intrigues at Soul, acquit the Resident of. all 
charges of over-officiousness, ‘meddling, or indiscretion. 
It is certain his position is a most painful one. He has a 
plain duty to the suzerain Government he serves, and, 
seeing ashe does the direction affairs are taking, has to 
make all opposition he can, raise protests when he has 
opportunity, and give warnings to King and Government of 
the plain issues of the dangeious courses of the little state. 
The consequence is the Resident, in consequence of the 
seeming apathy of his own Government, an apathy rather 
feigned than actual, has no present power of enforcing his 
rebukes, and on account of his plainness of speech has be- 
come hateful to the Queen, who is the most powerful and 
dominating person in the kingdom. 

On the whcle, the Japanese papers, like the Japanese 
Government, give proofs of goodwill towards China, and 
this fact we regard as of hopeful augury. In truth the 
interests of Japan and China, and especially on the Pacifi 
shores of Korea, are identically the same, and as the main 
bases for a common amicable understanding exist there 
should be no difficulty in evolving at the right time a clear 
and satisfactory agreement, that will provide permanently 
for the safety and vital concerns of both the Chinese and 
Japanese Governments. 
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In the same journal we find a translation of a 
letter addressed to the Shih Pao by a cor- 
respondent in Peking. The writer is uncom- 
monly outspoken. Indeed, it is matter for 
surprise and admiration that such plain utter- 
ances should be tolerated in a Chinese news- 
paper. He sets out by a strong assertion of the 
importance of Korea to China, and then proceeds 
to frankly exonerate Japan of all designs against 
the little kingdom. From other quarters, how- 
ever, danger is to be feared, and China by her 
“ambiguous and contradictory ” behaviour prac- 
tically opens the door to aggression. ‘ When 
asked to assume responsibility for Korea, 
Chinese statesmen tried to shirk their duty and 
said they had nothing to do with it.” There is 
much in this strain, but the general tone and 
gist of the letter will be best understood by a 
perusal of its final paragraphs :— 


Since Russia and the other countries have sent their re 
presentatives to Korea, and these men are daily intriguin, 
with the King and Queen, itis evident that they are al 
anxious to have the Korean Government declare to the 
world its independence. ‘These foreign agents have lately 
persuaded the Korean Government to send representatives 
to Europe, a most ill-advised proceeding, which will onl: 
entail the useless expenditure of much money without gain- 
ing the object in view. After much correspondence, the 
Korean King at last obtained, the sanction of the Chinese 
Government for the missions, which have now started. 
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There will be foreign secretaries attached to all these 
missions when they reach Europe, and itis certain these 
foreigners will so manage things as to make tle missions 
seem impirtant, and as coming from an. independent 
country. So far as matters have gone China is in a’neutral 
and ambiguous position. On the one hand she has all. wed 
Korea to declare herself independent by her foreign 
treaties; on the other she has made Korea acknowledec 
her vassalage to China. China therefure sits on twostorh 
dhe.“ Independence of Korea” has avery fine sound in 
foreign languages, and if it were possible for the little 
kingdom to be really independent, nothing could be more 
satisfactory to China. Korea would not be a dangerous 
neighbour, and might indeed serve as a uselul banter 
against invasion by Russia from the north, and Japan Irom 
the east, as Belgium serves France and Germany But 
unfortunately Korea is altogether too weak and too poce to 
stand alone, and just as sure as sheis declared inde pendent 
she will be swallowed up by some powerful nation, which 
Gill be aconstant menace to the security and integrity of 

















China. Then all efforts to. ward off impending calamaice 
may be too late. ‘There is very little for China to do in 
Korea. Perhaps she has been doing too much, for Vuen ie 


over-zealous for the interests of his country, and is very 
restless and impetuous, mediling in matters’ without cor, 
trolling them, and threatening without fulfilling. China 
Should adopt and maintain a strong policy in Kerca, and st 
should be above all things clear to the whule world what 
her intentions ae. She ought to leave no doubts on 
People’s minds that she is and intends to remain mistress of 
Korea; and the King and Queen should be peremptorily 
Fequested to cut off all connection with the various foreign 
intriguers who infest the Court. It is a public scandal that 
persons of no position and no reputation should be allowed 
to settle duwn in the capital city of a small kingdom, sed 
Plot against the peace of nations. They should one and 
all be peremptorily dismissed, and, in case of hesitation, the 
Governments of these persons should be addressed, and re. 
quested to withdiaw the mischievous people. 

Such a decided assertion of authority by China would 
go far to assure all foreign powers that China takes Korea 
under her own protection. If this is not_made clear, ther 
these foreign schemers may make such bargains with the 
foolish King as will place the territory under the control of 2 
foreign power. No foreign nation wishes to touch Korea 
at present. ‘The time has not come yet, and may not come 
for ten or more years, But the preyarations may be made 
now by generally isolating Korea from China, so, that by- 
and-by a bargain could be made with Korea, with which 
China would have nothing to do. China should meet these 
Preparations for attack by preparations for defence; and 
the best preparation she can make is the very simple «ne 
of making it clear to all the world that Korea is under the 
authority of China, and that no other power will be allowed 
to meddle with it. 


ee 
Tue Fiji Shimpo enjoins upon the Buddhist 
priesthood the necessity of taking an interest in 
the welfare and practical concerns of the people 
generally, and specially in connection with 
sericulture. As ministers of religion they ought 
to strive to lead people within the folds of their 
doctrine, for which purpose and with which aim 
they should, by. first falling in with the wordly 
ambitions and desires of unbelievers, gain 
their confidence and trust, and then bring to 
bear upon them their influence for good. To 
any who care to object to this suggestion our 
contemporary would say that there is nothing 
out of place in the priests, while aiming at 
things holy, setting themselves to remedy evils 
and to promote the earthly happiness and pros- 
perity of the people. For examples of good 
work performed in directions other than that of 
simple religious teaching, the Fiji Shimpo 
appeals with confidence to history, and names 
various instances in which industries have been 
initiated or stimulated, and large and wide- 
spread practical good has been done by priests 
in alleviating the sufferings and improving the 
condition of their fellow men. Pointing out 
that the priesthood of the present day seem to 
have lost all interest in the affairs of the people 
around them, our contemporary urges on them 
the necessity of making an attempt for the 
public benefit, and suggests as a field for their 
efforts sericulture, an industry the importance 
of which to the country it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon. The exhibitions which are coming 
into fashion have not as yet been capable of 
throwing out an influence powerful enough to 
Teach the smaller villages and hamlets, the very 
spots where, looking at the question from a 
practical point of view, it seems to be most 
needed, and would be most valuable, In these 
out-of-the-way nooks the most primitive notions 
still find hold. Combined with an inability to 























; | Volves the destruction of life. 


understand the real importance, and the signi- 
ficance of the prospects, of sericulture, there 
prevail among the simple country people the 
Strangest ideas, many of them being deterred 
from rearing worms by the knowledge that it in- 
To remove these 
erroneous ideas and encourage the people to 
devote themselves to this industry is the province 
which invites the efforts of the Buddhist priests. 
The taking of life is prohibited by the tenets 
of the creed, but it would be for the Pastors to 
Point out that this restriction cannot operate as 
against the public benefit—otherwise fishing 
and hunting must also be abandoned by all true 
believers. Such action would, the ¥#j¥ con- 
cludes, not only promote the welfare of the 
people but would redound to the credit of, and be 
a means of propagating, the Buddhist religion, 


A uucE /ortt, the most imposing in the capital, 
has just been erected in front of the Shokonsha 
temple on Kudan hill. It is of iron, and 
was cast at Osaka Arsenal under the superin- 
tendence of Lieutenant Amakata Michi. The 
four different pieces of which it is composed 
were with some difficulty floated on board a 
sailing ship at Hyogo and brought to Tokyo, 
where the sum of 1,500 yen was spent in 
conveying them to their present position and 
fixing then together. The fori, which is painted 
black, is fifty feet in height, and its pillars are 
nearly four feet in diameter. The huge cross 
bar on the top is still longer and thicker, mea- 
suring about sixty-three feet in length, and five 
feet in diameter. The inscription, which is 
moulded on the supporting pillars, and faces not 
the road but the temple, informs the reader 
that this Tai-kwahyo, or “Great Torti,” was 
erected in October of the nineteenth year of 
Meiji, and was cast in Osaka Arsenal. Evi- 
dently a delay of over a year has occurred in its 
actual completion, as the different portions did 
not arrive in the capital till the 28th, October, 
1887. The total cost of casting, shipping, and 
placing in positionis said tohave been35,000 yen. 








Tue address delivered by Mr. Ichikawa Dan- 
juro, on the occasion of the opening of the 
Ichimura Theatre at Asakusa, was as follows :— 
“Ladies and Gentlemen. On this auspicious 
day, honoured by the presence of so many 
distinguished guests, it is our happy fortune— 
I speak on behalf of both proprietors and 
actors—to inaugurate the renewal of theatrical 
performances after an interval devoted to re- 
pairing and improving the theatre. Two 
hundred years separate us from the time when 
the Stage first became an established feature of 
life in this capital. During that time, the for- 
tunes of the Drama have not been free from 
fluctuations, and that it has survived in its pre- 
sent vigour is a result for which we, its repre- 
sentatives, have to offer sincere thanks to our 
patrons. Looking back to ancient days, we 
find that histrionic performances were affairs of 
much beauty and refinement; but in more 
modern times, subjected to retrogressive and 
vulgarizing influences, they aimed wholly at 
pandering to the tastes of the lower classes and 
became indifferent to the contempt of the aristo- 
cracy. The Stage, which ought to have been an 
instrument for representing the creations of the 
highest literary talent, was, on the contrary, 
degraded into an arena for the production of 
ignoble vulgarisms. But now, under the happy 





gis of this glorious reign, and falling fortun- 
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ately into the ranks of civilized Progress, histri- 
onism has come to be regarded as a branch of 
the fine arts, and a wide vista of improvement 
lies before it. That improvement must of 
course depend largely upon the development 
of dramatic talent in literary circles and of skill 
and power on the part of actors. The con- 
struction of the stage, however, must not be 
left out of the account, and for this reason the 
Proprietors of the Ichimura-za have re-fashioned 
its stage and re-arranged its appliances, so that 
here, at all events, the drama may enjoy facili- 
ties calculated to minister to its progress, Need 
I remind you that, just as a single hand is 
powerless to make a sound of applause, or the 
vibration of a solitary string to Produce a 
diapason, so the success of the histrionic art 
cannot be achieved without public Patronage. 
With you, our distinguished guests, the pro- 
sperity of this Stage and the Progress of the 
Drama ultimately rest. We earnestly bespeak 
your kind céoperation, Promising, on our side, 
that no exertions shall be wanting to merit your 
Support. With these words, I respectfully beg 
to announce the opening of the Ichimura-za.” 

Tue Choya Shimbun supplements its mode- 
rate utterances on the recent legislation of 
the Government by an article suggesting, 
practically, that the precautions adopted 


under the Peace Preservation Regulations 
should not be directed solely against un- 
official persons: that all individuals hold- 


ing public offices, who are suspected of re- 
volutionary views, should be at once dismissed. 
Such measures would not be altogether with- 
out precedent, for in 1881, the Ministry 
availed itself of the opportunity afforded by 
the issue of severe regulations to get rid of dis- 
affected persons, As a rule officials are careful to 
utter nothing that could be used against them, 
and all therefore seem as docile and obedient 
as soldiers under the command of a veteran 
general, But it is not difficult to imagine that 
there may be among them those who, while they 
lack the courage to boldly avow their convic- 
tions, are yet hostile to the Government's Policy, 
Such persons try to curry favour with béth 
parties ; and in the end betray both. They are 
unfit to be trusted with any part of the work of 
administration; and the Choya (though differing 
from the Government in many respects) urges 
that they should be driven from office. The diffi- 
culty is to detect the false servants, but that our 
contemporary thinks should be faced. Espe- 
cially necessary is it that some such action 
should be taken in view of the assembling of 
Parliament, when the presence of such people in 
the Government will be seriously inconvenient, 
If the Ministry is strong enough to do what it 
has done, outside, it ought to be strong enough 
also to cleanse the public service. 





From a contribution by Herr Ewald Paul to 
Romen’s Yournal fir Textil-Industrie, a 
translation of which appears in the Dundee 
Advertiser, we learn that even in the jute trade 
Germany is beginning to encroach seriously 
upon England's domain, India is the great 
source of jute. “It grows mainly in Bengal, 
which is better adapted for its culture than any 
other district in the whole wide world.” It may 
be said to have been first introduced into 
Europe at the time of the Crimean war asa 
substituie for Russian flax and tow. The rapid 
development of the production in India will be 
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understood when we say that in 1830 the export 
was 422 cwts., valued at £72, thatin 1856 it 
was 700,000 ewts., valued at £300,000, and that 
itis now over 8,000,000 cwts. ‘A few years ago, 
London was the chief and almost the only 
European market for raw jute. All the Euro- 
pean spinners, including the German and the 
Austrian, were accustomed to get their jute from 
London warehouses, which contained immense 
stocks. Lately the importance of the London 
warehousemen has in this respect greatly sunk ; 
and at the same time the annual demand by the 
spinners in Dundee, London, and Glasgow has 
fallen from 8 million cwt., the figure at which 
it stood ten years ago, to about 5 million cwt. 
at the present time.” On the other hand, 
direct importation to Bremen and Hamburg has 
become, within the past two years, an established 
feature of the trade. Herr Paul says that at 
least ten steamers or sailing vessels laden with 
raw jute from Calcutta discharged at these 
two ports during the past twelve months, ‘ The 
next step,” he concludes, “ willbe the establish- 
ment of jute warehouses and a jute market in 
Germany, the dealings of which will be with 
Calcutta direct, without the employment of 
London agency in any form.” 


We recently published an epitome of General 
Prievalsky's very pessimistic account of Chinese 
rule in Central Asia. The story told by Mr. 
A.D. Carey of a “Journey round Chinese 
Turkestan and along the Northern Frontier of 
Tibet,” does not entirely support the Russian 
General's statements. Zhe Zmes, in its issue 
of December 2nd, gives a summary of Mr. 
Carey's paper, read before the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. The facts adduced are so in- 
teresting that we reproduce the summary in 
full :— 


In the course of his paper the writer stated that in 
the latter part of May, 1885, he left Simla intending to 
spend two years’ leave of absence in carrying out a 
long-cherished scheme of travelling on the frontiers 
of Northern Tibet. His plan was to reach Turkestan 
by the route through the uninhabited tract of Tibet 
lying between Rudokh and Polu. At Kailang he was 
joined by Mr, Ney Elias, British Commissioner in 
Ladakh, also bound for Turkestan; and at Leh he 
found Mr. Dalgleish, whose service he had scured as 
‘Turki interpreter and assistant for the trip. He left 
‘Tanksé on the 12th of August with a caravan of 31 men 
and 49 ponies, and reached the Mangtza Lake, whence 
they struck the road between Rudukh and Polu. ‘Ihe 
existence of the Polu road from India was entirely 
unknown to the Chinese authorities at Kiria, and the 
news of the arrival of the caravan caused some con- 
sternation, but, explanations having been given, the 
Chinamen’ were very cordial and profuse in offers 
of assistance. Kiria, the chief place of the district of 
the same name, was asmall, unwalled town, with a 
fairly good bazaar, ‘The principal industry of the dis- 
trict was agriculture. As elsewhere in Turkestan, 

operations were entirely dependent on the 
irrigation fromthe streams which were fed by the melt- 
ing of the snow on the mountains, and the Mirab. or 
officer whose duty it was to regulate the supply of 
water to the cultivators, was a functionary of consi- 
derable importance. Within the area of irrigation the 
country was dotted over with poplar, mulberry, and 
other trees, and was extremely fertile. Good crops of 
wheat, Indian corn, cotton, &c., were obtained, while 
fruit, ‘especially grapes, melons, and peaches, and 
various kinds of vegetables were ‘plentiful and good, 
Outside the zone of irrigation all was waste and barren. 
‘The respect and civility shown to them as Englishmen 
by all classes of the people was very marked, He was 
often rather embarrassed when strolling about the 
country by the attentions in the shape of presents of 
fruit and sweetmeats. invitations to stop and partake 
of tea, and so forth, offered him by the inmates of the 
farmhouses near which he passed, while the flow of 
visitors to the garden in which they were encau.ped 
was constant, Crowds of sick persons begging for 
medicine also besieged them. Fiom Kiria they went 
to Khoten, which was a busy manufacturing town, 
‘The party of Russian explorers under General Prje- 
valsky left Khoten for Aksu a few days before his 
rival at the former place. He had hoped to overtake 
them and make the acquaintance of that distinguished 
traveller, but on reaching the Tarim he was informed 
that General Prjevalsky had gone on to Aksu four or 
five days previously. He (the writer) visited Shah 
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Yar, Kuchar, Karashabr, and Kurla, and, leaving the 
latter town on the 8th of February, struck down to 
Lob, and proceeded thence to Chaklik. The weather 
during December, January, and February, though 
very cold, had been calm, clear, and fine: in March 
the cold was less severe, but high winds with frequent 
duststorms prevailed and continued throughout April. 
Aiter crossing the Chiman Tagh range of moun 
tains they attempted the passage of the Kuen Lun 
range. Here, however, their guide wos completely at 
fault, and after some hours of marching conducted 
them to the brink of a mighty precipice. ‘Then with 
dramatic action he threw his sheepskin cap on the 
ground, struck himself twice on the forehead, sat 
down, and wept aloud. The failure of the guide to 
find the pass was a great misfortune, but they came 
to a place called Bokalik, whence they pushed on in 
the direction of Naichi. ‘After passing 80 days with- 
out seeing a single human being outside the caravan 
they came suddenly on marks of human fect, and soon 
encountered several hundred pilgrims who were going 
to Lhassa, They were thus able to verify their posi- 
tion, and at length encamped on the pasture grounds 
of the Thaichinar nomads. By the advice of those 
Mongols he pushed on to Bhaga Tsaidam, aud thence 
to Hoiduthara, While on his way to the latter place 
he experienced great kindness from a young Lama who 
was travelling in compay with a Chinaman towards 
Khorla, ‘There was a good strip of country under 
barley at Hoiduthara, but only servants were in charge, 
as the farmers had gone off into the mountains with 
their flocks and herds to avoid the heat, ‘he Mongols 
were a pasteral people, and looked on agriculture as 
an inferior occupation which might be left entirely 
to servants, He had never seen more careless farm- 
ing. No attempt at weeding was ever made, and 
in many fields the crop of weeds was larger than that 
of barley. The only field work needed at the time 
of his visit was the management of the irrigation, 
and this was attended to by labourers on horseback, 
‘who used along stick to make openings in the chan- 
nels, and so saved themselves the trouble of frequently 
dismounting. Mongolians seemed quite incapable or 
walking; awoman would get on a pony to go 200 
yards from her tent to milk her goats, and he noticed 
that men who were far too drunk to walk, or even to 
stand, seemed quite safe as soon as they had been 
lifted’ on to their horses, Among the other places 
visited were Hajjar (the residence of the chief of the 
‘Thaichinar Mongols), Makhai, Obo, and Sachu. At 
length they reached ami, where they found Euro- 
peans, and from Hami they journeyed through culti 
vated and grass land to Turfan, where it was possible 
to cash Government of India currency notes. ‘Lhe 
discount charged was heavy, but that Indian paper 
money should be negotiable at all in so remote a place 
showed how widespread was the confidence of Asiatics 
in the good faith of the Government of India. They 
then proceeded to Urumtsi, and after a stay of seven 
days pushed on to Kar shahr, which they passed with 
out halting, and put up at their old quarters in Kurla, 
where a cordial reception awaited them. He had 
now completed the circuit of Chinese ‘Turkestan, and, 
Kashgar excepted, had visited almost every import- 
ant place init. The chief characteristic of the coun- 
try was its extreme poverty, It might indeed be 
described as a huge desert fringed by a few small 
patches of cultivation. ‘ihe only really good strip 
of country of considerable size was the western 
portion, comprising Kargalik, Yarkand, and Kashgar. 
To the north a succession of very small oases ex- 
tended along the foot of the Tian’ Shan Mountains, 
the stretches of intervening desert becoming larger 
as the traveller went further to the east. The eastern 
extremity of the province was desert, pure and 
simple, and so was the southerm extremity as far west 
with the exception of the small oases of Char- 
d Chaklik. The central portion was chiefly 
desert, except that pasture of a coarse and inferior de- 
scription was found in the neighbourhood of the Tarim 
river and of the Lob Nor like system, There were 
probably many districts in India in charge of a 
collector an. magistrate which were richer and 
worth having than the whole of that huge province, 
extending over not much less than 20 degr es of lon 
gitude and six degrees of latitude, Sanguine ex 
pectations had from time to time been entertained 
of the development of a large trade with Turkestan, 
bat judging from the poverty of the country. the 
sparseness of the population, and the absence of any 
manufacturing industries except on the most petty 
scale, it appeared to him impossible that such auticipa- 
tions could ever be realized. ‘Ihe volume of trade 
either with In 
think, always. re 
personal experience went, the most friendly feeling 
appeared to exist towards England on the part both 
of the subject. Mahomedan population and of the 
officials of the Chinese Government. At present the 
Chinese seemed to be adupting a conciliatory policy 
towards the Mussulmans, due perhapsto a consciouness 
that their position in Turkestan was not altogether 
secure, Occasional instances of ill-treatment of in 
iduals occurred, but, on the whole, so far as his 
ervation extended, their rule was not a harsh one. 
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-|The tortures and detestable cruelties practised on 





als and accused persons, as described by trivel- 


les in China Proper, were almost. unknown in 


‘Turkestan, except that punishment of the cage was 


sometimes resorted to and 
often inflicted. 


severe beatings were 
Complete religious toleration was 





maintained, Crime was repressed, and life and pro- 
perty were in ordisiary times as safe in Turkestan 
as in British Inuia, ‘The prestige of the Chinese 
stood very high, and they were looked up to much as 
Englishmen used to be in India some years ago. 
Among the people generally more confidence seemed 
to be felt in the Chinese than in the Mussulman 
officials. ‘he most glaring evil in the administra- 
tion was the prevalence of official corruption, with 
was intensified by the uncertain tenure of office and 
the frequent transfers of the superior functionaries, 
but, as a whole, he did not think the Chinese 
régime in Turkestan compared unfavourably with 
other Asiatic Governments, such, eg., as those of 
many native States in India, In spite of their absurd 
self-conceit and other peculiarities, the Chinese ap- 
peared to be by no means altogether wanting in the 
better characteristics of a ruling class, and to be quite 
the superiurs of the Turks in decision, moderation, 
telligence, and the other qualities which fit men for posi- 
tions of authority. ‘he Chinese had no military 
strength in Turkestan that could for a moment resist 
the advance of European troops, To an unprofessional 
eye there seemed to be good raw material among the sol- 
ciery, but the men were undisciplined and poorly armed, 
while the officers were utterly inefficient and often 
addicted to opium. China was an unaggressive and 
not unfriendly neighbour, and our good wishes might 
therefore go with her efforts to maintain and consoli- 
date her authority, He left Yarkand on the 7th 
March, 1887, and travelled by Kargalik and Kugiar to 
Leh, crossing the Yengi Dawan, or New Pass, on the 
a7th March, and the Karakoram Pass on the sth April. 
Ihe cold was severe and much snow lay on the ground 
to the south of the Karakoram, in Chai Josh Jilga, 
and as faras Yepchand. He returned by ‘the Cash- 
mere route through Srinagar to. Rawul Pindi, and 
reached Simla on the 27th of May last, having ex- 
ceeded his leave of absence by one day. 














Fire broke out on Wednesday night in the 
saloon known as the Cosmopolitan Hotel, at No. 
41, Settlement, and before it could be checked 
spread to and consumed the large fine block 
in which the Occidental Hotel is included. 
The alarm was given about half past eleven, 
on the flames breaking out in the Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel, which was occupied by Mrs. 
Bright, and attempts were made by several 
persons who were early on the spot to confine 
them to their place of origin. Although, how- 
ever, the wind seemed to favour these en- 
deavours, the greatest danger of the fire spread- 
ing being apparently on the northern side, 
from which direction there was a pretty strong 
breeze, the flames soon obtained the mastery 
and crept along to windward. On the southern 
side the Cosmopolitan Hotel was isolated 
from the adjoining buildings, by a fairly 
wide space, and no extension of the fire took 
place in that direction. By the time that the 
full resources of the fire brigades could be 
brought to bear on the flames they had ob- 
tained a complete hold of the Occidental build- 
ings, and thenceforward the destruction of the 
latter was only a matter of time. The flames 
burned steadily till about one o'clock, their 
tavages proceeding at a somewhat slow rate, 
owing probably to the capital construction of the 
buildings, and partly of course to the immense 
volumes of water which were available. About 
the hour we mention, however, all danger of the 
fire spreading further had disappeared, and by 
four o'clock only afew red embers, marking here 
and there the presence of a smouldering beam, 
could be seen. The Occidental buildings were 
insured for $9,000, in the South British Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co., of New Zealand, we 
believe, but the whole of the furniture, much of 
which was valuable, is loss, the aggregate of which 
is put by Mr. Ramage, the proprietor, at $14,000, 
Several complaints were made of tardiness 
on the part of the firemen ; the time that elapsed 
from the outbreak till the putting on of the 
water being put by some at as much as three 
quarters of an hour. This, of course, isa manifest 
exaggeration. But it does seem a fact that had 
the water been more quickly available, and had 
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the nozzles (chiefly, we must say, the hydrant 
nozzles) been kept at work in advance of the 
fire, instead of occupied in the exhilarating 
though somewhat profitless work of following it, 
the Occidental Hotel and buildings might— 
ought indeed to—have been saved. So little 
was danger apprehended in this quarter that 
the attention of those first on the spot was di- 
rectly chiefly to the task of combatting the fire 
at No. 41, and as a result, when the larger 
buildings were seized by the flames, there 
remained little opportunity to save anything 
from the hotel, the little that was salved consist- 
ing of a few chattels and stores run out only 
when the fire had got complete hold of the house. 
The premises on the corner, formerly occupied 
as the New Exchange Market, by Mr. Pal- 
mer, were tenanted at the time by Mr. Remedios, 
cigar merchant, the rooms above, were occupied 
by Captain Walker, while a godown, in the same 
block, adjoining the Cosmopolitan Hotel, was 
leased to an Indian firm. The Occidental 
Buildings were, as we have said, the property of 
and partly occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Ramage ; 
and the buildings destroyed on No. 41, con- 
sisting of the Cosmopolitan Hotel and some out- 
houses, were under the agency of Mr. Ph. von 
Hemert. We ought to mention that the fire was 
the occasion of the debué of paid foreign firemen 
upon the Yokohama stage. The recent difficulty 
that arose among the members may be said to 
have led tothis. At any rate the “Relief” engine 
was manned by some half a dozen strong, hardy 
fellows, who, according to their foremen, worked 
with an efficiency that was as surprising as it 
was commendable. Squads of men from the 
Monocacy and Omaha were on the ground, and 
assisted in salving property, but towards the 
end it was noticeable that a good,many had un- 
fortunately succumbed to the temptations offered 
by the contents of the Occidental Hotel bar. 
The fire is stated to have originated in the 
upsetting of a lamp in the kitchen of the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel. 





A compLaint reaches us of a dangerous nui- 
sance, which occasionally occurs in this Settle- 
ment, the firing of crackers and bombs in the 
streets by Chinese. A string of jinrikisha 
passed through some of the principal thorough- | 
fares on Saturday, the men in the vehicles 
firing and throwing crackers and bombs as they 
went along. In Satsuma-cho horses were 
frightened and attempted to bolt, but fortunately 
they were attached to waggons laden with heavy 
goods, and not less fortunately there were no 
private carriages in the neighbourhood at the 
time. If the police are powerless to interfere to 
prevent such outrageous conduct—as appears to 
be the case—perhaps the Chinese Consul will 
be good enough to instruct his nationals to 
discontinue the practice. It would be a pity to 
wait until a lady's carriage is carried over the 
sea wall on the Bund or dashed into the Creek. 


Tue science of statecraft is carried in China 
toa point altogether beyond the philosophy of 
Western rulers. At a time like the present, 
when funds are urgently needed to repair the 
breaches in the banks of the Yellow River and 
to relieve the cruel suffering caused by its 
inundations, an ordinary Government would 
set about Yaising money by means of an internal 








then? Sell official ranks to be sure. No ex- 
pedient could be speedier or more certain. 
For one clear year—that is to say, a year made 
up of days when the seal of office is not closed— 
such sales are to be made, and the proceeds de- 
voted to “present urgent purposes.” Here is the 
proclamation authorizing the transaction :— 


The Magistrate is in receipt of instructions from the 
inancial Commissioner of the Province of Chihli to the 
effect that he has received a communication from the 
Viceroy Li Hung-chang, transmitting a notification from 
the Board of Revenue, ‘This notification is substantially 
as follows:—'* Whereas the necessity of providing funds 
for the works of the Yellow River in Honan is of imperative 
importance; it is proposed to temporarily suspend the present 
arrangement for the subscription of funds for the purpeses 
of coast defence ; and that, instead, a new order be i: 
directing the different provincial authorities to raise funs 
the sale of official ranks, for meeting the urgent demands of 
river reparation and reclamation: he conditions govern- 
ing this sale of ranks are to be those usually in force on such 
occasions. For diplomas, entitling the possessors thercof 
to hold a “solid commission” for official appointments in 
some designated province, with the privikwe of taking 
precedence of those in his class in filling vacancies, pay- 
ment at the rate of sixty percent. of the amount requived in 
ordinary times is necessary. For tle special class of 
diplomas, which are issued on this extrac rdinarily important 
occasion and which entitle their holders to be appointed to 
the very first vacancies that occur, payment at the rate of 
eighty per cent. of the usual amount is required. For 
ordinary official titles of all grades whether one purchases 
it for himself, or to ke conferred on others, only. filty per 
cent. of the regulated price is now tequired. Those who 
wish to purchase the right of wearing the peacock feather 
are accorded the privilege on payment of the. preser 
Amount with no reduction whatever. 
























We take the following, with which most persons 
will be disposed to agree, from the columns of 
the North China Daily News :— 


The P. & 0. S.N. Co, is so much a public company, 
largely assisted as it is by its subsidy, and having for so 
Jong been in such intimate relations with most residents in 
the Far East, that even occurrences which are strictly al- 
inistrative have an interest for us. Old residents here 
will probably remember Captain Hector, who used to. be 
often on this coast, and will be sorry to hear that he has 
been suspended by the directors from ‘the command of the 
crack steamer Britannia, because her pilot put her on the 
wrong side of a buoy in the Thames, and she ran agrouni, 
no damage being done. At first view this seems a ve 
harsh measure. Captain Hector has been twenty 














years in command in the Pe & O. service without a 
stake; he has attained to the command of one of the 
show ships of the company, and no one bears higher 


testimony to his metits than his own colleagues: and yet 





he is suspended because the licensed Trinity pilot, whom 
he is compelled by law to employ, makes a mistake. lu 
us such injustice seems shortsighled in the extreme. No 


commander can go about his duty with the calmness which 
should actuate a captain, when he feels all the time that 
for a mistake, not his own, he may be suspended at any 
moment. The injustice of the step the Board of Directors 
have taken is obvious. As we pointed out when comment- 
ing on the recent case of the Zhibet, it has been distinctly 
laid down by Mr. Rothery, the Wreck Commissioner, that 
the captain of a ship is not justified in interfering with a 
luly qualified pilot ; the utmost he may dois to vemonstrate 
or suggest; but he certainly is “not justified in taking 
charge of the vessel out of the pilet’s hands with the object 
of carrying out that suggestion.” ‘The case in question is 
that of the collision between the Borderer and Minerva. 
‘There is a general feeling among masters of ships that they 
are more hardly treated than men of any other profession, 
if they make a mistake, or if some-one else makes a mistake 
in which they are involved, and such a case as that of 
Captain Hector goes far to confirm this feeling. Com- 
manders of first-class vessels go so far as to say that no 
shipmaster now brings his son up to the merchant service 
by Ue owagiil-and wongnte. The Rostra shipmaster is 
nowadays one of incessant worry. Everything that ship 
and crew can do must be got oiit of them, if they are to 
pay any profit at all; and if the captain ventures to suggest 
that his ship is not sufficiently manned or found, or that he 
wants a little longer time in port, though it may be for the 
Lenefit of the ship as well as of himself, he is likely to 1 
told that if he does not like to obey his owner’s orders w 
estion or remark, there are plenty of other captains 
|. When he has by rare merit and good fortune 
attained one of the prizes of the profession such as the 
command ef a crack steamer in one of the leading mail 
lines, he may be suspended at a moment's notice for the 
fault of a pilot, to whose judgment he is forced ly law to 
submit. Truly, the shipmaster’s life is not altogether a 
happy one. 



































Tue Revised Publication Regulations are a vast 
improvement upon their predecessors. Of their 
generally liberal tendency we need scarcely 
speak, as this must be evident to the most 
cursory reader. In many respects, too, they 
are more comprehensive than the old Regula- 
tions, thus showing that due attention has 
been given by their compilers to the altered 
conditions now existing as compared with those 
of ten years ago. A feature of the new legisla- 
tion is its recognition of the right of property 











loan. But in China loans are difficult to nego- 
tiate. The people regard them simply as 
confiscations. What are the authorities to do 
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in literary productions. Authors and their heirs 


gle 


are entitled to act as publishers, being thus 
tendered more or less independent of book- 
sellers: reports of lectures or speeches, not deli- 
vered in public, must not be published without 
the consent of the lecturer or speaker: in the 
case of translations, the translator is to be re- 
garded as the author; and so forth. The 
law of libel in respect of “publications” is 
the same as that for newspapers; proof of 
truth and evidence that the writer had the 
public good in view and was not influenced 
by malicious motives, constitute a valid defence. 
We shall have more to say on the subject when 
we reproduce the Revised Copyright Regula- 
tions, which form part of the batch of Ordi- 
nances issued on the 28th of December. 


Tue Hocht Shimbun announces the successful 
manufacture of a gelatine papyrograph by a 
Japanese expert. A detailed account of the 
method of manufacture is given by our contem- 
porary, but it will suffice to say here that the 
ingredients used are gelatine and sugar, and 
that the thickness of the composition is about 
half an inch. It is claimed that 70 or 80 copies 
can be obtained from one impression. The 
surface of the press is then washed with a 
sponge, and dried by laying on it two or three 
sheets of Japanese paper. About 35th part of 
the mass is removed by this cleaning process, 
so that the press will bear 150 washings—in 
other words, it will give about ten thousand 
impressions. 





We find that we owe an apology to the Waga- 
saki Rising Sun. In our comments on the 
happy measures taken conjointly by the Japa- 
nese and Foreign communities of that port to 
welcome their Excellencies Counts Ito and 


| Oyama, we indirectly attributed perfunctoriness 


to our southern contemporary’s reporter. It 
appears, however, that our inference was not 
justified, and we feel the more constrained to 
withdraw it, inasmuch as the Rising Sun has 
gracefully refrained from disturbing the har- 
mony of the occasion by any controversial re- 
ference to our misapprehension. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun disclaims the author- 
ship of the observations it recently published 
with regard to the policy of increasing the Japa- 
nese Navy. We commented on those observa- 
tions in our issue of the th instant, and in de- 
ference to the wishes of our contemporary we now 
take the opportunity of noting its disclaimer. 
The Mainiché, it appears, was merely quoting 
the opinion of a Japanese General, not expressing 
its own ideas, 





Tue Siamese Ambassador to Japan, Le Phya 
Bhaskarawongse, arrived here from Hongkong 
in the Belgic on Monday. His Excellency is 
accompanied by a numerous suite, including a 
Secretary of Embassy, a Councillor, three At- 
taches, two Interpreters, and a Private Secretary. 





Tue enquiry as to the circumstances of the fire 
at the British Jail the other day has resulted in 
a finding that the accident arose from a stove 
with its piping having been shifted by a recent 
earthquake. No blame is attached to any one 
in connection with the occurrence. 





We publish in this issue an authenticated 
translation of the new Press Regulations. It 
may, perhaps, be well to mention that a transla- 
tion which appeared some days ago in the 
columns of a local contemporary contained 
several important inaccuracies, 
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THE POLICY OF THE PRESENT 
CABINET. 
ge 
ge policy of the Japanese Govern- 

ment, as we understand it and as it 
is interpreted by intelligent Japanese, is 
on the one hand to gradually extend the 
privileges of freedom of speech and public 
meeting, but on the other to repress 
rigorously everything savouring of secret 
conspiracy or covert combination to disturb 
good order. This purpose has been strik- 
ingly illustrated within the past fortnight. 
On the 26th of December, the public was 
startled by the issue of an ordinance 
entitled the Peace Preservation Regula- 
tions (dan Fére?), which conferred on the 
Administration extraordinary powers to 
break up secret societies and control poli- 
tical agitators. It was, indeed, sufficiently 
clear to discriminating persons that the 
enactment of such regulations had no wide 
significance, but was dictated by a tem- 
porary and limited necessity. Discrimina- 
tion, however, is not generally exercised at 
times of political excitement. In many 
quarters the impression produced by the 
Peace Preservation Regulations was that 
the authorities were bent upon enforcing 
their will by the strong hand, and that 
expectations of a more liberal policy might 
be dismissed as vain. 

Two days later (December 28th), the 
Official Gazette was found to contain a 
series of revised regulations referring to 
newspapers, periodicals, and other publica- 
tions. These regulations were permeated 
by a spirit of liberality. If they still left 
something to be desired from the point of 
view of complete freedom of speech, they 
were unquestionably an immense improve- 
ment on their predecessors. The effect 
produced by their issue was marked. 
Without a single exception the vernacular 
press raised a pzan of thanksgiving. One 
of the leading opposition journals declared 
that the 28th of December of the twentieth 
year of Meiji would henceforth be a red- 
letter day in the annals of Japanese popu- 
lar rights; another said that the feeling 

- produced was as though a cool autumn 
breeze had suddenly replaced the heat of 
summer; and a third illustrated the senti- 
ments of the public by the old metaphor of 
acalm after storm. It was not by any 
means the first instance of a remodelling 
of the Press Regulations. The Publi- 
cation Regulations had remained un- 
altered for fully ten years, but the Press 
Regulations had more than once been 
revised; and as each revision tended in 
the direction of greater severity, people 
had learned almost to dread any prospect 

The revision of the 28th ult. 

proved, therefore, a glad surprise, and com- 
pletely established the fact that the stern 
measures adopted two days previously for 
the restraint of secret societies were in no 
sense an evidence that the Government's 
progressive policy had suffered a check. 
Of course there were not wanting critics 


of change. 
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to throw cold water on this general satis- 
These agitators alleged that the 
Authorities, having clothed themselves in 
the panoply of the Peace Preservation 
Regulations, could afford to let their 
enemies shoot at them froma distance ; or, 
as the Choya Shimbun puts it, having pro- 
vided themselves with weapons for destroy- 
ing sharks and whales, they were willing to 
let minnows and flounders assault them at 
pleasure. In the opinion of such cavillers 
the publication of the revised Press and Pu- 
blication Regulations was merely a device 
for throwing dust in the eyes of the people 
and hiding from them the true programme 
of the Administration. The Choya Shim- 
éun—a journal, we may observe, that has 
made itself conspicuous by its determined 
opposition to the Government—tears this 
suspicion to pieces. It reminds its readers 
that the British Government, which in 
regard of liberality and respect for freedom 
of speech ranks next to the Government 
of the United States, didbut recently pass 
the Coercion Bill; thus showing that even 
in countries where popular rights are most 
revered, conjunctures demanding special 
repressive legislation may be unavoidable. 
It further notes that the Peace Preserva- 
tion Regulations only empower the autho- 
tities to keep disaffected [persons away 
from the capital. Any agitator may live 
outside Tékyd, and may there exercise 
to the full the privileges conferred by 
the new Press and Publication Regula- 
tions. To allege, therefore, that the Re- 
gulations of December the 26th arm 
the Governmentagainst any inconvenience 
to which it might otherwise be subjected 
by the Regulations of the 28th, is not less 
silly than inconsequential. Finally the 
Choya points out the obvious fact that the 
Press and Publication Regulations must 
have been under consideration for months: 
there was, indeed, talk of their issue as 
long agoas last summer. The Peace Pre- 
servation Regulations, on the contrary, 
were a sudden enactment: everybody re- 
cognises that the crisis evoking them was 
virtually of an abrupt and unexpected 
character. There is, therefore, no logical 
connection between the two. The Or- 
dinance of the 26th is to be regarded as 
an unfortunate accident ; the ordinance of 
the 28th, as a true index of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. 

From the fact that the Choya Shimbun 
takes so much pains to combat these 
opinions, one might be disposed to infer 
their prevalence. But our contemporary, it 
should be remembered, addresses itself to 
that section of public opinion which is pre- 
eminently ill affected towards official mea- 
sures. That any enactments of the pre- 
sent Cabinet should escape hostile criticism 
at the hands of the Chéya’s readers, would 
be too much to expect. Knowing this, we 
have been curious to learn what views the 
constituents of the Chéya and its fellow- 
thinker, the A/ainichz, entertain in respect 
of the Peace Preservation Regulations, 


faction. 





and their reticence at first disposed us 
to conclude that, restrained from expres- 
sing their full sentiment, they preferred 
The Chéya 
has now resolved these doubts by a frank 
exposition of opinion in the context of 
its comments on the revised Press Re- 
gulations, It says plainly that, from a 
general standpoint, it cannot approve such 
provisions as those of the Peace Preser- 
vation Ordinance; neither can it pretend 
to think that, as a matter of principle, 
political movements should be controlled 
by administrative machinery. But it ac- 
knowledges, equally unequivocally, that 
political excesses must be chécked in the 
interests of peace and good order, and it 
admits that, in view of an increasing con- 
course of agitators to the capital, where 
the EMPEROR resides, and in view of the 
disquieting rumours circulated, the Go- 
vernment must have had sufficient reasons 
for the course it adopted. On the whole, 
therefore, we shall probably be justified 
in asserting that any dissatisfaction en- 
gendered by the Peace Preservation Ordi- 
nance has been dispelled by the liberal 
legislation following on its heels, and that 
even the Opposition distinguishes between 
the former—a measure unwillingly adopt- 
ed in consequence of a momentary crisis 
—and the latter—a measure which had 
been long under deliberation, and which 
represents the true tendency of the Go- 
vernment’s purpose. As outsiders, we 
cannot but admire the discrimination 
shown by the Opposition journals in this 
important matter. 


silence to lukewarm censure. 


It has been their good 
fortune to afford at the very outset a con- 
clusive proof of their title to the increased 
liberty which the new regulations extend 
to them. What the increase amounts to, 
we shall point out in another article, our 
immediate purpose being merely to note 
the true tendency of the Cabinet's policy, 
and the happy fact that it is appreciated 
by the people. 








THE REVISED PKESS REGULA- 
TIONS. 
So 


HABE Revised Press Regulations pub- 

lished on the 28th of December, do 
not confer complete freedom of the press as 
English-speaking peoples understand the 
term. The Government still reserves the 
right of prohibiting or suspending a news- 
paper, without any form of public trial. 
This will not surprise any one. There 
are, as yet, very few countries in Europe 
that find themselves in a position to 
pursue a more liberal policy. We trust, 
however, that the time is not far distant 
when no Japanese journal will be liable to 
the severe penalty of suspension or pro- 
hibition except after public trial according 
to due forms of law, and on the verdict of 
judges independent of the Executive. 
Meanwhile, an improvement is effected by 
the Revised Regulations in the manner of 
exercising this power. It is vested solely 
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in the Minister of State for Home Affairs, 
and can no longer be delegated to Local 
Officials. ¥ 

In this context, we note an interesting 
and important addition to previous legisla- 
tion, namely, that ‘when a newspaper 
published in a foreign country is deemed to 
be prejudicial to public peace and order, or 
detrimental to morals, the Minister of State 
for Home Affairs may prohibit the sale and 
distribution of the said newspaper within 
the territories of the Empire, and may also 
seize it.” It is indubitably within the right 
of every independent State to enact sucha 
law. Of course occasions demanding its 
exercise are not likely to arise in respect 
of journals published outside Japan, al- 
though one, the New Fapan, a Japanese 
sheet issued in San Francisco, has already 
come under the ban. But howis the re- 
gulation to be interpreted in the case of 
foreign newspapers published within the 
Japanese empire at places which are held 
to be juridically extra-territorial ? Such 
papers, it seems to us, fall plainly within 
the scope of the law, inasmuch as they 
claim to be beyond Japanese territory for 
all journalistic purposes. Whether or no 
the Government has the right to suspend 
or prohibit them, may be open to question ; 
but that it is fully competent to stop their 
circulation outside the Treaty Ports, there 
can scarcely be any second opinion. It 
would be curious if a foreign journal which, 
like one of those now published in Yoko- 
hama, contumaciously defies the laws of 
the land, were to find all the post offices 
closed against it, one fine morning. Such 
a conjuncture is to be avoided for the sake 
of the welcome notoriety it would confer, 
but it has certainly become possible under 
these Revised Regulations. 

By the vernacular press itself much im- 
portance is attached to the change effected 
in the law of libel. The former Regula- 
tions were based on that old principle of 
English legislation that the greater the 
truth the greater the libel. The Revised 
Regulations, on the contrary, recognising 
the modern maxim that the “ public-opinion 
tribunal” should be strengthened and puri- 
fied by every possible means, as the best 
corrective to all moral evil, provide that 
a newspaper indicted for libel shall be 
held guiltless if it can prove the truth of 
the statements advanced in its columns, 
and show that their publication was for 
the public benefit. This change is so 
significant that we cannot be surprised at 
the congratulations of which it has been 
made the subject by the vernacular press. 

Another liberal step is the dispensing 
with official sanction in respect of the 
publication of a new journal. All that is 
now necessary is a fortnight’s notice of 
intention to publish. On the other hand, 
we note with regret that it has been 
thought necessary to continue the practice 
of taking security from publishers of news- 
papers. Such a regulation reminds us of 
the celebrated ‘Six Acts’’ passed by the 
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English Parliament, seventy years ago, 
after the ‘Manchester massacre.” The 
amount of security—a thousand yen at 
most—is not large, but the principle in- 
volved is decidedly behind the times. 

An abuse of common occurrence under 
the old Regulations was the substitution 
of dummy editors for the real conductors 
of journals. This is, perhaps, incapable 
of complete remedy. An attempt to cor- 
rect it is, however, made by a clause in 
the Revised Regulations, which provides 
that, if the plaintiff in a suit against a 
newspaper can prove the existence of an 
editor who is actually entrusted with the 
direction of the journal, or of the particu- 
lar department of it to which the impugned 
matter relates, then both that editor and 
the nominal editor shall be held equally re- 
sponsible. Some critics maintain that this 
provision will be scarcely capable of prac- 
tical application, but it seems to us that 
the times are past when a Japanese editor 
could conceal his identity from the public, or 
hide in the shadow of a nominal substitute. 

Comparing the Revised and the Old 
Regulations, we find that in almost every 
instance the penalties prescribed by the 
latter are materially diminished. There 
remains now only one offence—the publi- 
cation of matter designed to undermine 
the existing system of Government or to 
disturb the constitutional laws of the 
Empire—which is punishable by imprison- 
ment and fine, whereas there were five 
such offences enumerated by the former 
Regulations. In all other cases, imprison- 
ment and fine are alternative. So, too, 
in only one case is the penalty increased: 
the publication of obscene matter is now 
punishable by imprisonment of from one 
to six months, or a fine of from 20 to 200 
yen, whereas it was formerly punishable 
by a fine only, and the major limit of 
the fine was 100 yen. Very noticeable, 
also, is the fact that, with the exception of 
the Departments of War and Marine, 
Ministers of State have no longer power 
to impose a general veto upon a journal 
in respect of the publication of matter 
connected with their Departments. Official 
documents not yet made public, momo- 
tials, representations or petitions, as 
well as matters deliberated with legally 
closed doors in Government offices or at 
assemblies, are subjected to regulation, 
but for the rest, complete liberty appears 
to be granted. 

There is one article which is not only 
hew, but, so far as we know, peculiar to 
Japan. It is worth quoting in full :-— 


Whenever a mis-statement has been made in a 
newspaper, and the party affected thereby, or any 
party concerned in the matter, demands its cor- 
rection, or sends for publication a communication 
containing correction or protest, the correction 
shall be made or the communication of .correction 
or protest shall be published in full in the second 
or third issue after the receipt of such demand or 
communication. In case the number of words in 
the said communication should exceed twice the 
number thereof in the original statement, the news- 
paper may make, for the number of words in 
excess, a charge at the rate established for ordinary 





advertisements. 


U 


The correction or protest shall be pyblished in 
the same type as was the original statement, and 
at the head of the same division of the newspaper. 


When either the language or the spirit of the 
said communication of correction or Protest is in 
conflict with the law, or when the person demand. 
ing the publication of the said commuication does 
not give his name and address, such communica, 
tion need not be published. 

This suggestive provision was doubtless 
dictated by the conduct of the Japanese 
papers themselves in the past. They are 
said not to have invariably obeyed the 
plainly just principle that when a journal 
makes an erroneous statement, it is bound 
to publish an equally full and conspicuous 
correction, should such a step be demanded 
by those concerned. The practical work- 
ing of the new rule will be interesting to 
observe. It elaborates into a public right 
what has hitherto been regarded entirely 
as a matter of courtesy and propriety. 
Henceforth, it will not be competent for a 
Japanese journalist to exercise any discre- 
tion with regard to correspondence ad- 
dressed to him in contradiction of matter 
that has appeared in his columns. How- 
ever insulting the tone or violent the 
language of his correspondents, he is now 
compelled by law to insert their communi- 
cations. The latitude given to writers in 
respect of length is also remarkable. They 
are entitled to twice the space occupied 
by the original matter of discussion. Thus, 
for example, should a newspaper—as the 
Choya Shimbun recently did—devote 340 
of its leading lines—or four articles—to 
ventilating a number of incorrect state- 
ments about the coal-mining industry in 
Japan, the proprietors or agents of one of 
the misrepresented mines will be entitled 
to fill 680 of the Choya’s leading lines with 
correspondence in rebuttal. It is evident, 
too that under the new Regulations a dis- 
cussion of this nature becomes practically 
interminable, since the newspaper is no 
longer able to close it by refusing to insert 
further correspondence, as has hitherto 
been the custom. We do not pretend to 
say whether the attitude of the vernacular 
press towards the public has been suffici- 
ently arbitrary to warrant such a rigorous 
enactment. Most people will be inclined 
to agree, however, that some remedy should 
be provided against the frequent tyranny 
of journalists, If the Japanese regulation 
has the effect of dictating to editors greater 
circumspection and fuller regard for the 
feelings of their readers, a most desirable 
result will have been attained. Certain it 
is that between the immense power of the 
press and the only remedy hitherto acces- 
sible—an appeal to the law courts—some 
half-way house is needed. 

Journalism in Japan is to be congra- 
tulated upon the large advance marked 
by these Regulations towards complete 
freedom of the press, that highest evi- 
dence of moral civilization. There is 
something still to be accomplished, but 
when we reflect that twenty years ago, 
fan of speech was so absolute- 
ly defied to the people of Japan that 
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to present a petition was a capital of- 
fence, we cannot but marvel at the im- 
mense progress already made. Neither 
can we doubt that the record of Japanese 
journalism amply justifies the privileges 
thus far secured, and that if the same 
moderation and intelligence continue to 
be displayed, the earnestly longed for 
genron no jiyu will soon be a popular 
possession. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 


(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 


Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 


for the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom ] 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


To tHe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt’? 

Str,—Please give this cheering news to the 
“silver fanatics.” Senator Stewart of Nevada, 
has introduced in the Congress of the United 
States a most important bill. The provisions of 
this bill allow deposits of gold and silver to be 
made at any U.S. assay or mint office, and on the 
receipt thereof coin certificates, at the rate of one 
dollar for 25;%5 grains of gold, and 412} grains of 
silver, are to be issued. The gold or silver must 
contain nine-tenths of pure metal. The quantity 
of gold must not be less than five ounces and of 
silver eighty ounces. It makes these certificates 
legal tender money; stops the coinage of all gold 
and silver, save what may be necessary to pay U.S. 
bonds or indebtedness expressly payable in coin 
and silver for circulation. 

This measure is of world wide importance, as it 
would at once retire all the silver product of the 
mines of the U.S. from the market, and as a na- 
tural consequence cause an advance in the price of 
silver bullion everywhere. 

Yours, &c., 

Yokohama, January 14th, 1888. 


x. 


AMERICAN POLITICS. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sir,—It was not my intention to stir up the 
sensibilities of any tender foot when I wrote my 
views of your San Francisco correspondent’s stric- 
tures upon the President’s Message. What I wrote 
regarding the condition of the solid south was not 
intended as any demonstration of ‘bloody shirt” 
episodes, but was incidentally stated to give a 
clue to the position occupied by the Southern 
States in presidential celections, and why they 
were all the time relied upon as being democratic. 
“Another American,” for some reason, becomes 
very hot over it upon a “second reading,” and he 
makes a positive and general reply thereto. The 
matter is not one that calls for the development of 
extracaloric in its discussion, or forthe application of 
strong adjectives. Assertion isone thing; demon- 
stration is quiteanother. Without taking too much 
of your valuable space in considering the matter 
at issue, I wish to bring to the notice of “ Another 
American,” that although it may be all that he 
asserts in regard to the negro vote in the south, 
Senator Chandler has introduced a bill into Con- 
gress to regulate the holding of congressional 
elections in the state of South Carolina, Florida, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. When asked the 
object of the measure, as introduced, Chandler 
stated “ that it was his desire if possible, to secure 
the passage of a national election law in those 
slates where there is manifest and avowed sup- 
pression of Republican suffrage.” Possibly it may 
be that itis only the white voters (or those who 
could vote if they dared to do so) of Republican 
sentiments Chandler would see protected in their 
rights. I fancy, however, that where there is 
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occasion and necessity to protect the white 
voter in his privileges, the negro stands in some 
small need of protection in casting his ballot. 
When the attention of the Senate 
to the fact, by a Senator from his seat, that Repub- 
lican sentiment is suppressed in the south, there is 
no occasion for one to acknowledge the ipse dixit of 
“Another American,” who declares that he was 
at one time a Republican, but who is now redeemed 
and purged of the heresy and reposes in content 
because he is in the Democratic fold. American 
politics can have but little interest for your general 
readers, therefore I abstain from adverting to 
many things known to those posted on American 
affairs, touching democratic methods, but for the 
enlightenment of Another American ” I recite the 
following facts, trusting that he will not consider 
them of the “bloody shirt” order. During the 
year of our Lord 1886, there was an election held 
in the state of Georgia, for selecting representa- 
tives to Congress. In the first congressional dis- 
trict the poll was, Democratic, 2,061; Scattering, 
17; Republican, 0. In the fifth district, the poll 
was, Democratic, 2,999; Scattering, 1; Republi- 
can,o. The total vote of ten congressional dis- 
tricts in that state at that election was, Democra- 
tic, 24,410; Independent, 1,867; Scattering, 2 
and Republican, 67. Comment isneedless. “ An- 
other American” tells us that the people of the 
south are patient. I think they are; very many 
of them have been well instructed in that direction 
as the above figures will indicate. ‘Ihe battle of 
American politics cannot be waged and won in 
Yokohama, therefore I shall not trouble you again. 
Thanking you for the use of your columns, 


Lam, Sir, yours, &c., AMERICAN. 
Yokohama, January 13th, 1888. 


is called 


TIME GUNS. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—In the Fapan Mail of the 7th instant, I 
read a paragraph announcing that it is intended 
to continue the custom of firing a gun at local 
mean noon of every Saturday on board of the 
steamers of the Messageries Maritimes Company. 
Taking that information to be correct, I ask leave 
to say a word or two about it. ‘The paragraph 
states that this denoting of local time is “for the 
benefit of those interested in that announcement,” 
and that it is “important that the correct local 
time should be publicly given at least once a 
week.” In my opinion, however, a knowledge of 
the now exploded docal time can neither be inter- 
esting nor important to a single soul in the place. 
For it cannot be supposed that Yokohama people 
entertain the absurd notion of keeping their clocks 
18 or 19 minutes ahead of the time observed else- 
where throughout the empire. And, as for mari- 
ners, Yokohama time is of no more value than the 
time at the 135th meridian, It is not even of as 
much value, from a scientific point of view, because 
we are not told where the Yokohama meridian is— 
te., with reference to what precise longitude the 
gun is to be fired—whereas the time at the 135th 
meridian ts a definite and exact expression, which 
admits of no guesswork or approximation. 

No one who knows anything of the subject will 
gainsay the value of time-guns, if accurately fired 
with reference to recognised and well-established 
meridians. But to fire a time-gun at a noon 
which, for all practical purposes, no longer exists, 
and, moreover, without any explicit statement of 
| the longitude at which it is understood to be mean 
noon at the instant of firing, is, I venture to 
say, a very silly proceeding, and devoid of 
scientific or practical value, It is, indeed, difficult 
to believe that the Compagnie des Messageries 
Maritimes can seriously intend to waste their 
powder on such a purpose. Still less can I believe 
them intentionally guilty of the very questionable 
taste of thus openly ignoring the standard time of 
Japan, which was established only a few days ago 
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by the Government of this country, acting in 
enlightened accordance with the recommendations 
of the Washington Conference. 

1 observe that the resident Agent of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company promptly signified 
his adhesion to the recognised time of the country 
in which we live. Surely, if the matter here dis- 
cussed were made known to the governing body 
of the great French Company, they would at once 
direct the commanders of their vessels to go and 
do likewise. 

1am, Sir, faithfully yours, 





MERCATOR. 
Yokohama, January 12th, 1888. 


MISSIONARY SCHOOLS. 


To tHe Epitor oF THE “JAPAN MaiL.” 

Sir,—A few days ago your leading article re- 
ferred to Japanese newspaper criticisms of Mis- 
sionary Schools, and to these you were kind 
enough to append some comparisons of your own 
between ordinary English Schools and Missionary 
Schools in Japan. 

Two questions however arise in my mind. 

1st. Has the best school the shortest vacations ? 

and. Which is of more importance: learning a 
great many ‘ologies,” or the formation of a good 
character? 

To the first I should say no; to the second, that 
the formation of a good character is of paramount 
importance, mere book learning of secondary im- 
portance. 

If the Japanese newspaper can show that 
scholars from non-religious schools are more loyal, 
more moral, and more thoroughly educated in the 
laws of kindness, propriety, and uselulness than 
students from missionary schools, then it is time 
for missionaries to consider their systems. If, 
however, on comparison, their students carry off the 
palm on these points, then, in my humble judg- 
ment, Japanese parents will not be slow to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of putting their sons 
and daughters under Christian masters in schools 
where religious instruction is daily imparted. 

Asking for the favour of the insertion of the 
above, | am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

BIBLIOPHILE, 

Yokohama, January 18th, 1888. 





A LETTER OF THANKS. 


To THe Epitor or THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

S1R,—Will you kindly permit me through your 
columns to thank the under-mentioned kind 
friends who sent me contributions towards pro- 
viding a free dinner and Christmas Tree for the 
sailors in port on Boxing Day the 26th December 

Some eighty men in all, including the patients 
who were visited in the Hospitals, received gifts 
frome the tree, and sixty-five (about thirty of whom 
were American blue-jackets) sat down to dinner on 
the 26th December and eight others a few evenings 
later. 

‘The few remaining gifts and a small balance of 
money which I have in hand will be used for the 
benefit of seamen as opportunity offers. My 
thanks are due to the following :— 

Mrs. Bunting, Mrs. Bissett, Mr. and Mrs. Bird, 
and Master and Miss Bird, Mrs. Cain, Mrs. 
Dodds, Mrs. Eldridge, Captain and Mrs. Efford, 
and Miss Efford, Mr. Field, Mrs. Geffeney, Miss 
Griffin, Mrs. Halliburton, Mrs. Hellyer, Mrs. 
Hannen, Mrs. Irwine, Mrs. James, Mrs. Kilby, 
Mrs. Kirkwood, Mrs. Kenderdine, Messrs. Lane, 
Crawford & Co., Messrs. Langfeldt and Mayers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Moss, and the Misses Moss, Mrs. 
Morriss, and the Misses Morriss, Mrs. W. L. 
Merrimann, Mrs. and the Misses Rickett, Miss 
H. Rumble, Mrs. Scott, Hon, Le Poer Trench, 
Mrs. W. B. Walter, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. and the 
Misses Vincent, Mrs. Wheeler, Mrs. Watson, 
Mrs. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Booth, Mrs. McArthur, 
Mr. and Miss Beauchamp, Miss Leach, Miss 
McCully. 


Yours truly, Mrs. W. T. AUSTEN. 











Yokohama, January 18th, 1888. 
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THE AINU POPULATION. 


«0 THE Epitor oF THe “ Japan Matt.” 

S1r,—A short time ago I venturned to send you 
a note containing some comparative statistics of a 
small portion of the Ainu population, those 
residing in the five villages of Kushiro, Shiranuka, 
Kawakami, Akan and Ashoro, and you very 
kindly granted space in your paper both for them 
and my remarks thereon. Since then I have been 
very courteously favoured, by the proper authorities, 
with the statistics of the whole population of the 
Yezo Ainu, and now venture to forward them also 
to you. They came to me in the form of tables 
containing the number of people, male and female, 
in each village throughout the island, but to give 
the name of every village and district would not 
only require a great deal of time and patience on 
my part, but would also swell this letter to undue 
proportions and probably weary some of your 
readers. I therefore forward you only the sum 
total of the people for the rth, 16th, 17th, and 18th 
years of Meiji. I endeavoured to obtain all the 
numbers from the sth to the 2oth year of that 
reign, but found it to be impossible; I venture to 
send then all I have. 





The statistics are as follows :— 
Year or Maiut. 


Mates. 


Frnats, Tora. 


17,198 
174150 
17,827 
15,963 


These figures show that during the 15th, 
16th, and 17th years of Meiji the Ainu race 
steadily increased, whilst in the 18th year of 
Meiji the people decreased to the enormous extent 
of 1,864! And a farther comparison shows that 
of this decrease 1,151 were males, and only 713 
were females. The reason of this decrease I 
have not been able to ascertain, and it seems to 
me that, unless we can learn the nature of the 
diseases of those who died during that year, we 
shall never know the true cause of this diminution. 

In my previous note on “ The Ainu population” 
the following statement was made :—“I have good 
grounds for saying that the Ainu at present num- 
ber from thirteen to sixteen thousand, and that 
during the last fifteen years there has not been 
much, if any, decrease in their numbers.” Iam 
still prepared to stand by that statement, except- 
ing that I now think the Ainu have decreased and 
are decreasing a little, but the full verification of 
this matter must be left till the statistics for the 
1gth and 20th years of Meiji are forthcoming. 
‘These have, I am happy to say, already been pro- 
mised me. 

In regard to the gradual dying out of this race 
of people, please allow me to make the following 
few remarks. 

It is a matter of fact that many of the Japanese 
who immigrate to Yezo choose wives or concubines 
from amongst the Ainu women, but I know of no 
one case in which an Ainu man has taken a Japa- 
nese woman to wife. However, I do know just 
one young Ainu who aspires to the hand of a 
Japanese woman, but as yet he has not been at all 
successful and it would be much wondered at if he 
were to succeed. It is therefore natural that the 
Ainu women should decrease, or rather, become 
amalgamated. The women consider it to be an 
honour to become the wife of the more intelligent 
Japanese, for, in many cases, they would live a 
more easy life. Whether the children of such are 
called Ainu or Japanese I have yet to learn, 

From personal observation I have been led to 
the conclusion that the children born of this amal- 
gation of people of different stock are of a some- 
what weakly disposition ; they suffer greatly from 
rheumatism and become bald early, but one very 
seldom comes upon a true Ainu who has a bald 
head. To this we may add that, though the 
first generation of half-castes may, in some cases, 
be fairly prolific, they are much subject to colds 
and consumption, and, after a ifew years die out 
altogether. 
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The exposed life the Ainu lead and their dirty 
habits are enough to make one marvel that ere 
this they have not become extinct. Their huts 
are filthy in the extreme, and the odour of various 
kinds of dried fish which are suspended from the 
inside rafters and beams is anything but pleasant 
andhealthful. Yetthey have hithertolived through 
it, thriven and grown to be strong robust looking 
people, and appear to be utterly oblivious to all that 
is so offensive to European nose and sight. But, 
poor creatures, when sickness befalls them they 
are found to be lacking in stamina and strength of 
endurance; they lie down, wrap their heads in a 
cloth, anddie. The men are very susceptible of cold 
and bronchitis, and I have known strong-looking 
men, in the prime of life, lie down and die from 
this last complaint within three or four days. It 
is true, indeed, that the Japanese have provided 
doctors for these people, but many of them do not 
send for treatment till they are almost in the very 
throes of death itself. Many of the children also 
die from the same disease between the ages of three 
and five. 

Until late years, the Ainu had plenty of bear's 
flesh and venison to eat, which, no doubt, served 
to keep them alive and strong. But the intro- 
duction of the gun has wrought havoc amongst 
these animals and made them very scarce in- 
deed, so that the people have now to live 
upon vegetable food and what fish they can law- 
fully catch. This change of diet has probably 
served to weaken their constitutions. We must 
also add to this the inveterate drunkenness of the 
men asarace. Drunkenness is their greatest de- 
light, therefore their greatest snare; and the writer 
heartily longs for the time when they will under- 
stand this, show themselves to be true Ainu, i.e. 
men, face about and conquer their deadly enemy. 

Thus, then, it is not wonderful that this race of 


(5).—The names and ages of the publisher, editor, 
and printer. : 
When there are two or more editors, the name 
of that editor shall be given who has the prin- 
cipal charge of the editorship. It is, however, 
permitted that the editing of a paper be 

divided into several sections, and that a re- 
sponsible editor be placed over each one 
thereof, 

Art. ILI,—When, after the foregoing notice has 
been given, any change is to be made in the name 
of the newspaper, in the nature of the topics to be 
treated, or of the publisher, a notice shall be sent 
in two weeks beforehand in accordance with the 
provisions of Article I. 

Whenever any change has been made in the 
period or place of publication of any newspaper, 
in the place where it is printed, in its editor, or in 
its printer, a notice to that effect shall be sent 
within one week, in accordance with the provisions 
mentioned in Article I. 

Art, IV.—When the publisher of a newspaper 
has died or has become legally disqualified, a new 
publisher shall be instituted, and a notice thereof 
shall be given within one week, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article I. In the meanwhile, the 
paper may be published under the name of the 
* provisional publisher.” 

Art. V.—When there has been no issue of a 
newspaper after a lapse of filly days from the 
day on which notice of its intended publication 
has been sent in, or from the day on which its 
publication has been stopped, the said notice of 
publication shall become void. 

Art. VI.—Only a Japanese male subject above 
twenty full years of age, can become the publisher, 
editor, or printer of a newspaper. 

No one who has been deprived of his public 
rights can become the publisher, editor, or printer of 
a newspaper, nor can any one do so whose public 
rights have been suspended, aslong as they remain 
so suspended. 

Art. VII.—Neither the editor nor the printer 
of a newspaper is allowed to act at one and the 
same time in both capacities. 


Art. VIIL—Every publisher of a newspaper 








people is becoming extinct ; the only marvel is that 
they do not die out faster. It seems to me to be 
a pity that any race should absolutely cease to 
exist; it would be far better if they would endea- 
vour to raise themselves up to the times, amend 
their lives, and live. 
Yours truly, 
January 10th, 1888. 


J.B. 








NEWSPAPER REGULATIONS. 
eee 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the amendment of the News- 
paper Regulations and order it to be promulgated. 
[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated the 28th day of the 12th month of the zoth 
year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) Count Hirosumt Io, 
Minister President of State. 
Count ARINoRI YAMAGATA, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Aktyosui Yamapa, 
Minister of State for Justice. 


ImpertaL Orpinance No. 75. 
NewspapaR REGULATIONS. 


Art. L—Any person desiring to publish a news- 
paper shall, two weeks previous to the day of the 
first publication thereof, send in a notice to that 
effect to the Department of State for Home Affairs 
through the Local Government authorities (in 
Tokyo, through the Metropolitan Police Office) in 
whose jurisdiction the said newspaper is to be 
published. 

Art. IL—In the said notice of intention of the 
publication of a newspaper the following particulars 
shall be mentioned :— 

(1).-—The name of the newspaper ; 

(2).—The nature of the topics to be treated ; 

(3).—The periods of publication ; 

(4).—The place wherein published and the place 
wherein printed; 
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shall, simultaneously with the giving of notice of 
intended publication of a newspaper, deposit with 
the Local Government authorities (in Tokyo with 
the Metropolitan Police Office), one or the other 
of the following sums of money as security : 


(1).—In Tokyo, one thousand (1,000) yer. 
(2).—In Kyoto, Osaka, Yokohama, Hyogo, Kobe 
and Nagasaki, seven hundred (700) yen. 
(3).—In all other localities, three hundred (300) 

yen. 

One-half only of the above specified respective 
amounts shall be required of newspapers publish- 
ed three or fewer times per month. 

‘The security required may be furnished in the 
form of public loan bonds at the current market 
rate, or in the form of deposit notes issued by 
national banks. 

Such papers as contain only matters relating to 
science, art, statistics, Government notifications, 
or to reports of market prices, shall not fall within 
the scope of the provisions of this article. 

Art. IX.—The security shall be returned when 
the publication of the newspaper has been dis- 
continued or prohibited. 

Art. X.—When the notice mentioned in articles 
I, IIL, and IV. has not been sent in, or when a 
newspaper, for which security is required, has been 
published without the deposit thereof, the Chief 
of the Metropolitan Police Office or the Governor 
of the locality, shall stop the publication of such 
newspaper, until the proper notice has been given, 
or the security has been deposited. 

Art. XL—A newspaper shall contain in each 
and every issue the names of the publisher, of the 
editor, and of the printer, as well as of the place 
of publication. 

Any one appending his signature to a news- 
paper or to any statement therein contained, 
otherwise than as the publisher or printer of the 
newspaper, shall be held equally responsible with 
the editor thereof. 

Art. XII.—On the issue of every number of a 
newspaper, two copies thereof shall be at once sent 
to the Department of State for Home Affairs, and 
a copy each to the Local Government authorities 

in Tokyo to the Metropolitan Police Office) and 
to the Public Prosecutor’s Office in the Court of 
First Instance of the locality of publication. 

Art. XIII.—Whenever a mis-statement has been 
made in a newspaper, and the party affected 
thereby, or any party concerned in the matter, 
demands its correction, or sends for publication a 
communication containing correction or protest, 
the correction shall be made or the communication 
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of correction or protest shall be published in full 
in the second or third issue after the receipt of 
such demand or communication. In case the 
number of words in the said communication should 
exceed twice the number thereof in the original 
statement, the newspaper may make, for the 
number of words in excess, a charge at the rate 
established for ordinary advertisements. 

The correction or protest shall be published in 
the same type as was the original statement, and 
at the head of the same division of the newspaper. 

When either the language or the spirit of the 
said communication of correction or protest is in 
conflict with the law, or when the person demand- 
ing the publication of the said communication 
does not give his name and address, such com- 
munication need not be published. 

Art. XIV.—Whenever, with respect to items 
taken from the Official Gasette or from any other 
newspaper, a correction has been made or a com- 
munication of correction or of protest has been 
published in the Official Gazette or in some 
other newspaper, every newspaper shall make the 
correction, according to the forms described in 
the foregoing Article, in its second or third issue 
after the receipt of the said newspaper, even if the 
pny affected or any party concerned in the matter 
has not demanded it. The charge of advertise- 
ment cannot be demanded therefor. 

Art. XV.—Whenever a newspaper has had a 
judgment pronounced against it on account of some 
matter published in one or the other of its issues, 
it shall publish the sentence of the Court in full in 
its next issue. 

Art. XVI.-—No matter connected with the preli- 
minary investigation of crimes or delicts shall be pub- 
lished before the public trial thereof has occurred. 

No matters relating to a law case tried with 
closed doors shall be published. 

Art. XVII.—No article perversely vindicating 
a criminal shall be published. 

No writing, the object of which is to defend or 
sympathize with a person or persons accused of 
a crime, or with an offender or offenders against 
criminal laws, shall be published. 

Art. XVIIL—No official document which has 
not been made public, no memorial, representation 
or petition shall be published, either in full or in an 
abridged form, without permission of the competent 
Government office. 

No deliberation in a Government office and no 
deliberation in a public assembly conducted with 
closed doors in compliance with the law, shall be 
published either in full or in an abridged form. 

Art. XIX.—When the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs recognizes that a newspaper is pre- 
judical to public peace and order, or is detrimental 
to morals, he may either prohibit or suspend the 
publication of the said newspaper. 

Art. XX.—When the publication of a newspaper 
has been either prohibited or suspended, the 
Minister of State for Home Affairs may prohibit 
the sale and distribution of the said newspaper ; 
he may also seize it. 

Art. XXI.—When a newspaper published in a 
foreign country is deemed to be prejudical to public 
peace and order or detrimental to morals, the 

inister of State for Home Affairs may prohibit 
the sale and distribution of the said newspaper 
within the territories of this Empire; he may also 
seize it. 

Art. XXIL.—The Minister of State for War or 
the Minister of State for the Navy may issue a 
special order prohibiting the publication of matters 
relating to the movements of troops or of war 
vessels or to military or naval secret or movements. 

Art. XXIII.—When a public prosecution has 
been instituted against a newspaper for a state- 
ment made therein, the public prosecutor may 
temporarily seize the said newspaper. 

The judge may, according to the nature of the 
offence, confiscate the seized copies of the said 
newspaper. 

Art. XXIV.—Whenever a suit has been in- 
stituted against a newspaper for a statement made 
therein, and the plaintiff has proved that the avowed 
editor of the said newspaper has not in fact the 
principal charge of the editorial departments, but 
that there is besides him a chief editor, the judge 
shall hold both the avowed editor of the said 
newspaper and the real chief editor equally 
responsible for the statement. 

Art. XXV.—Whenever a suit for libel has been 
brought against a newspaper for a statement made 
therein, and the court recognizes that the state- 
ment in question has been made with no malicious 
intention to injure the person concerned, but for 
the sake of the public interest, the court may per- 
mit the defendant to prove the fact, except when 
the statement relates to personal matters. When 
the proof has been established, the newspaper 
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shall be cleared of the charge of libel. ‘The same 
shall also apply when a newspaper shall have been 
sued for damages. 

Art. XXVIL—Whenever a newspaper does not 
pay the full amount of the expenses and of the 

ine it has been condemned to, or does not pay 
the damages pronounced against it, within a week 
after the conclusion of the case, the security it has 
deposited shall be utilized for the purpose; and 
when such security is insufficient, the deficiency 
shall be exacted according to the provisions men- 
tioned in the Criminal Code for the collection of the 
expenses of justice and of civil amends. 

In case the security has been utilized for the 
expenses of the trial, for the damages or for the 
fine imposed, the publisher shall make up the de- 
ficiency within a week from the receipt of notice 
to that effect from the Local Government authori- 
ties (from the Metropolitan Police Office, in 
Tokyo). Should there be failure to pay the full 
amount due, the chief of the Metropolitan Police 
Office or the Governor of the locality, shall stoj 








the publication of the newspaper in question until 
the said full amount due shall have been paid. 

Art. XXVII.—When the notice mentioned in 
Articles L., IIL., and IV., has not been sent in, or 
when the provisions of Article VI., VII., XI. (first 
clause), and XII. have been violated, or when a 
newspaper for which security is required, has been 
published without the deposit of the security, the 
publisher shall be liable to a fine of not less than 
5,yen_ and not more than 100 yen. Anyone con- 
victed of the offence of the assumption of a false 
signature or title, shall be liable to the same 
punishment as the publisher, 

When truth is withheld in sending in the notices 
mentioned in Articles I., III., and IV., the pub- 
lisher shall be liable to a minor imprisonment of 
not more than one month and of not more than 
six months, or to a fine of not less than 5 yen and 
not more than 100 yen. 

When a newspaper belonging to the category 
mentioned in the last clause of Article VIII. pub- 
lishes matters that ought properly to be contained 
ina newspaper for which security is required, the 
editor shall be liable to the same punishment as is 
set forth in the preceding clause. 

Art. XXVIII.—In case of the violation of Ar- 
ticles XIII., XIV., and XV., the editor shall be 
liable toa fine of not less than § yen and of not 
more than 100 yen. 

Art, XXIX.—In case of the violation of Articles 
XVI, XVIL, and XVIIL, the editor shall be 
liable to a minor imprisonment of not less than one 
month and of not more than six months, or toa 
fine of not less than 20 yen and of not more than 
200 yen. 

Art. XXX.—Any person who sells or distributes 
a newspaper in violation of Article XXI., shall be 
liable to the same punishment as is set forth in the 
preceding Article. 

Art. XXXI.—In case of the violation of Article 
XXIL, the publisher and editor shall be liable toa 
minor imprisonment of not less than one month 
and of not more than two years, or toa fine of not 
less than 20 yen and not more than 300 yen. 

Art. XXXII.—When in a newspaper an article 
has been published the object of ‘which is to under: 











mine the existing system of government or to 
disturb the constitutional laws of the Empire, the 
publisher, editor, and printer of the newspaper 
shall be liable to a minor imprisonment of not less 
than two months and of not more than two years, 
with a fine of not less than 50 yen and of not 
more than 300 yen. 

In case of the violation of this Article, the ap- 
paratus used for the purpose shall be confiscated. 

Art. XXXIII—When a newspaper of obscene 
character has been published, the publisher and 
editor thereof shall be liable to a jor_imprison- 
ment of not less than one month and of not more 
than six months, or toa fine of not less than 20 
yen and of not more than 200 yen. 

Art. XXXIV.—In the case mentioned in Article 
XIIL, the offence connected with personalities 
shall be brought to a settlement by the institution 
of a suit by the injured party. 

Art. XXXV.—The provisions mentioned in the 
Criminal Code for the mitigation of penalties on 
account of voluntary confession, for the aggrava- 
tion of penalties on account of repetition of offence, 
and for the concurrence of several infractions com- 
mitted by the same person, shall not be applied in 
cases of the violation of any of the provisions of 
the present Regulations. 

Art. XXXVI.—The term of prescription for the 
institution of public prosecution in connection with 
the present Regulations shall be six months. 

Art. XXXVIL—The present Regulations shall 
also apply to such magazines published periodically 
as do not come within the scope of the Publication 
Regulations. 
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THE PUBLICATION REGULATIONS. 
Seas PEs se 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the amendment of the Publi- 
cation Regulations, and order it to be promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated the 28th day of the 12th month of the 


2oth year of Mei 
(Countersigned) 





Count Iro Htropum1, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Yamacata ARtToMo, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

Count Yamapa Akryosut, 
Minister of State for Justice. 


Imegriat Orpinance No. 76. 
PusiicaTion REGULATIONS. 

Art. I.—By the term “publication” shall be 
understood the printing, by means of machinery, 
by the use of chemicals, or by any other process, 
and the sale or distribution, of literary works or 
of pictures and drawings of whatsoever kind. 
The term “author” shall_mean any person who 
has written or has compiled a literary work or 
who has delineated anything by drawings or 
paintings. The term “ publisher’ shall apply to 
persons engaged in the sale or distribution of 
literary works or of pictures or drawings of what- 
soever kind. By the term “printer” shall be 
implied any person engaged in the practice of 
printing. 

Art. IL—The present Regulations shall apply 
to the publication of every kind of literary work 
and of pictures and drawings, with the exception 
of newspapers and of magazines issued at fixed 
intervals. Such magazines, however, as are 
devoted to science and arts, may be brought with- 
in the scope of the provisions of the present Regu- 
lations, with the permission of the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs. 

Art. I1L.—When a literary work or a picture or 
drawing is issued, a notice of the same shall be 
sent in to the department of State for Home 
Affairs, together with three copies of the literary 
work, or picture or drawing, ten days previous 
to the day of publication thereof, leaving out 
of calculation the number of days required for 
transmission. 

Art. [V.—When a literary work or a_picture 
or drawing is issued by a Government office, the 
said Government office shall, previous to the 
publication of the same, send three copies thereof 
to the Department of State for Home Affairs. 

Art. V.—The notice of publication shall be sent 
in with the joint signatures and seals of the author 
or of his heir and of the publisher. But in the 
case of a publication not intended for sale, the 
notice may be sent in with the signature and seal 
of the author only. 

When the author or his heir cannot be as- 
certained, notice thereof shall be sent in by the 
publisher, with a statement of the attendant cir- 
cumstances, 

When a literary work or a picture or drawing 
is issued under the authorship of a school, a 
company, an association or of any other like body, 
the notice of publication shall be sent in with the 
joint signatures and seals of the publisher and 
of the person representing the school, company, or 
other like body. 

Art. VI.—Only those who are engaged in the 
sale of literary works and of pictures or drawings 
shall be allowed to become publishers. But an 
author or his heir may at one and the same time 
also become a publisher. 

Art. VII.—When any person prints a literary 
work or a picture or drawing, he shall put thereon 
the date of printing together with his name and 
address, irrespective of whether the literary work 
or the picture or drawing is intended for publica- 
tion or not; and when it is intended for publica- 
tion, the name and address of the publisher shall 
also be mentioned. 

Art. VIII.—As to the rules of a company, to 
the rules of a boarding school, to hand bills, pro- 
grammes of performances, and note paper of all 
kinds for which there are common forms, or to the 
various kinds of certificates, the provisions of Ar- 
ticles III. and VI. need not be followed. 


Art. IX.—In the case of literary works and of 
pictures or drawings which are issued in a series 
of succeeding numbers, the process mentioned in 
Article IIL, shall be gone through for each and 
every issue of the same. In the case of magazines, 
however, the said process may be omitted with the 
permission of the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs. 
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Art. X.—No notice of publication for a second 


or subsequent edition of a literary work or of a 

icture or drawing, for which notice of publication 
Pas already been once given, is required. When, 
however, the original is remodelled, enlarged, or 
reduced in scale, or when notes, an appendix, 
pictures, etc., are added to it, the provisions of 
Article IIL. shall be observed. 

Art. XI.—When the reports of speeches or of 
lectures are collected and made into the form of a 
book, the deliverer of the speeclies or lectures shall 
be looked upon as the author of the same. When, 
however, such reports lave been published without 
the consent of the speaker or lecturer, the latter 
shall not be held responsible for authorship. 

No reports of a lecture or of a speech not deli- 
vered in public, can be published, unless the con- 
sent of the lecturer or of the speaker has been first 
obtained. Any person violating the provisions of 
this clause, shall be held responsible for their act, 
according to the Copyright Regulations. 

Art. XIL—When the writings of more than one 
erson, or when the lectures or speeches delivered 
y more than one orator, have been compiled into 

one book, the compiler shall be looked upon as the 
author thereof. 

The provisions mentioned in the latter portion 
of the first clause, and those mentioned in the 
second clause, of the preceding Article, shall also 
apply in the case of this Article. 

Art. XIIL—In the case of translations, the 
translator shall be looked upon as the author of 
the work. In the term “translation” shall be 
included the popularization of Chinese writings. 

Art. XIV.—In the case of a literary work or of 
a picture or drawing, issued by a school, a com- 
pany, an association, or by any other like body, 
under its own authorship, the person in whose 
name the notice of publication has been sent in, 
shall be regarded as the author. 

Art. XV.—No official document, that has not 
been made public, no memorials, representation, 
or petitions, shall be published, either in full or in 
an abridged form, without the permission of the 
competent Government office, 

No deliberation in a Government office, nor 
one in a public assembly conducted with closed 
doors in agreement with the requirements of the 
law, shall be published either in full or in an 
abridged form. 

Art. XV tui 
or drawing which is recognized to be prejudicial 
to public peace and order or detrimental to morals, 
shall have been published, the Minister of State 
for Home Affairs may prohibit its sale and dis- 
tribution, and may seize the plates and impressions 
thereof. 

Art. XVIL—When a literary work or a picture 
or drawing, printed in a foreign country, is deemed 
to be prejudicial to public peace and order, or 
detrimental to morals, the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs may prohibit the sale and distribu- 
tion of the said work or picture or drawing, 
within the territory of this Empire, and may sieze 
the impressions thereof. 

Art, XVILL—The publishing of a literary work 
or of a picture or drawing, touching matters relat- 
ing to military or naval secrets is prohibited. 

Art. XIX.—No matter relating to the prelimi- 
nary investigation of a crime or of a delict, 
shall be published before the public trial thereof. 

Art. XX.—To publish discourses perversely in- 
dicating a criminal is prohibited. . 

To publish writings, the object of which is to 
defend or to sympathize with a person or persons 
accused of crimes, or with an offender or offenders 
against the criminal law, is prohibited. 

Art. XXI.—Any person who has published a 
literary work or a picture or drawing, without 

iving the notice mentioned in Article III., shall 
Be piaistiable with a’ Fine. of not less! thang: yan 
and of not more than 100 yen. 

Art. XXIL—When a publisher has published a 
literary work or a picture or drawing, wherein 
neither his own name and address, nor those 
of the printer, nor the date of publication has 
been mentioned, the publisher shall be liable to 
a fine of not less than 2 yen and of not more than 
50 yen. When these particulars are not men- 
tioned in truth, the publisher shall be liable to a 
minor imprisonment of not less than one month 
and of not more than six months, or to a fine of 
not less than 5 yen and of not more than 100 yen. 

The infraction of Article VI, shall be punish- 
able with the same penalty as regards the preced- 
ing clause. 

Art. XXIIL.—A printer who has not inserted 
his name and address upon a literary work or 
upon a picture or drawing printed. by him, or who 
has not done so in truth, shall be liable to the 
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same penalty as in the case of the preceding 
Article. 

Art. XXIV.—When a literary work, the ten- 
dency of which is to undermine the existing system 
of government and to disturb the constitutional 
laws of the Empire, has been published, the author, 
publisher, and printer thereof shall be regarded 
as co-offenders, and shall be punishable with 
minor imprisonment of not less than two months 
and of not more than two years, together with a 
fine of not less than 50 yen and of not more than 
300 yer. 

In the case of a picture or drawing, the intent of 
which is the same as is mentioned in the preceding 
clause, the penalty shall be the same as in the case 
of the preceding clause. 

Art. XXV.—When a literary work, or a picture 
or drawing, of an obscene character has been 
published, the author and the publisher thereof 
shall be regarded as co-offenders, and shall be 
punished with minor imprisonment of not less 
than one month and of not more than six months, 
or to a fine of not less than 20 yen and of not more 
than 200 yen. 

Art. XXVI.—When the photograph of a literary 
work or of a picture or drawing has been taken, 
and Article XVIIL, XXIV., or XXV. has been 
violated, the punishment shall be meted out ac- 
cording to the respective Article violated. 

Art. XXVIL—When a literary work or a pic- 
ture or drawing, the publication of which is pro- 
hibited by the present Regulations, has been 
published, the author and the publisher thereof 
shall be regarded as co-offenders, and shall be 
liable to a minor imprisonment of not less than 
one month and of not more than two years, or to a 
fine of not less than 20 yen and of not more than 
300 yen. 

When a literary work or a picture or drawing, 
the sale and distribution of which is prohibited, 
has been published, the publisher and the agent 
concerned in the sale and distribution thereof 
shall be dealt with as in the case of the preceding 
clause. Works or pictures or drawings not yet 
sold or distributed shall be confiscated. 

Art. XXVIII.—In the case of Articles XXIV. 
XXV., and XXVIL, the public prosecutor may pro- 
visionally seize the plates or impressions in ques- 
tion. The plates or impressions that have been 
seized, shall be returned on the conclusion of the 
f the accused is pronounced not guilty; but 
pronounced guilty, they shall be confiscated. 

Art. XXIX.—In carrying out the seizure men- 
tioned in the preceding Article, if the articles to 
be seized are bound, and if the style of binding is 
such that the portion to be seized can be separated 
from the rest, it may be so separated. 

Art. XXX.—When Article XXIV. or XXV. 
has been violated by the publication of reports 
or of compilations of lectures and speeches or by 
that of literary works or pictures or drawings com- 
piled from the writings or productions of one or 
various authors, the lecturer, speaker, or author 
or authors in question, shall, if he or they have 
consented to the said publication, be liable to the 
same punishment as the reporter or the compiler 
of the same. 

Art, XXXI.—When, in case a suit for libel has 
been brought against a publisher for the publica- 
cation of a work or of a picture or drawing, the 

question 
has been made with no malicious intention to 
injure the person concerned, but for the sake of 
public interest, the court may permit the defendant 
to prove the facts, except when the statement 
relates to personal matters. When the proof is 
established, the publisher shall be cleared of the 
charge of libel. ‘he same shall also apply when 
the publisher shall have been sued for damages. 

Art. XXXIL—The provisions mentioned in the 
Criminal Code for the mitigation of penalties on 
account of voluntary confession, for the aggrava- 
tion of penalties on account of repetition of offence, 
and for the concurrence of several infractions 
committed by the same person, shall not be applied 
in the case of the violation of any of the provisions 
of the present Regulations. 

Art. XXXIIL—The period of prescription for 
the public prosecution of offences against the 
present Regulations, shall be two years, and shall 
be computed from the last time that the literary 
work or the picture or drawing in question was 
sold or distributed. When none of the edition of 
the work or picture or drawing has been sold or 
distributed, the computation shall be made from 
the time of the printing thereof, 

Art. XXXI1V.—Those literary works and_pic- 
tures, or drawings which, though already printed 
have not been sold or distributed, shall also come 
within the scope of the present Regulations, if they 
are intended for sale and distributioi 
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COPYRIGHT REGULATIONS. 
= 
We hereby give Our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the Copyright Regulations, 
and order it to be promulgated. 
[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated the 28th day of the 12th month of the 
2oth year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Iro Hiropumi, 
Minister President of State. 
Count YamacaTa AriTomo, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Yamapa Akiyosui, 
Minister of State for Justice. 





Imrertac Orpinance No. 77. 
Coryrigut ReGuLaTions, 

Art. L—The term “copyright” shall mean the 
right by virtue of which an author shall be able to 
have the exclusive enjoyment of benefits arising 
out of the publication of a literary work or of a 
picture or drawing of whatever sort. The term 
“counterfeit” shall mean a literary work or a pic- 
ture that has been published without the consent 
of the holder of the copyright. 

Art. IL—Any person who shall publish a liter- 
ary work or a picture or drawing of whatever sort, 
in accordance with the Publication Regulations, 
shall be entitled to receive protection for his copy- 
right according to the present Regulations. 

Art. I1l.—Those who desire to receive Protec- 
tion for their copyright must, previous to pub- 
lication, apply to the Department of State for 
Home Affairs for the registration of their copy- 
right, at the same time transmitting to the said 
Department of State, a sum of money corre- 
sponding to the money value of six finished copies 
of the work in question, 

Art. 1V.—When a Government office intends to 
publish a literary work or a picture or drawing of 
any sort, and desires to obtain registration of 
copyright for the same, the fact shall be communi- 
cated to the Department of State for Home Affairs, 

Art. V.—During the period of protection, the 
words “copyright secured” (hanken shoyi), shall 
be inscribed upon the literary work or the picture 
or drawing, for which the registration of copyright 
has been obtained. In case the aforesaid words 
are not so inscribed, the registration shall lose its 
effect. 

Art. VI.—In the Department of State for Home 
Affairs, there shall be kept a copyright registration 
book, in which entries shall be made whenever ap- 
plication shall be made for registration; and a 
certificate of registration shall be issued to ap- 
plicants for the same, 

Notices of literary works and of pictures or 
drawings for which registration has been obtained, 
shall be published upon every occurrence thereof, 
in the Official Gazette by the Department of State 
for Home Affairs. 

Art. VIL—The copyright shall belong to the 
author, and after the author's death, to his heir, 

The copyright of reports of lectures and’ of 
speeches collected in a book form, shall belong to 
the lecturer himself or to the speaker; but when 
the reporter thereof has published them with the 
consent of the lecturer or speaker, the copyright 
shall belong to the reporter, and after his death, 
to his heir. 

The copyright for translations shall belong to 
the translator, and after his death, to his heir. 

‘The copyright of literary works and of pictures 
or drawings published under the authorship of a 
Government office, of a school, company, associa- 
tion, or of the like, shall belong to the Govern- 
ment office, school, company, or association what- 
ever, under whose authorship the same may be 
published. 

The copyright of literary works or of pictures 
or drawings that have been compiled from the 
works, lectures, or speeches of more than one 
person, shall belong to the compiler, and after his 
death, to his heir. But the relation between the 
compiler and the original author, lecturer, or 
speaker, or their heirs, shall be arranged by 
mutual agreement. 

Att. VIIL—A copyright may be sold or trans- 
ferred, with or without conditions. 

_ Art. IX.—When the certificate of the registra- 
tion of a copyright has been injured or lost, ap- 
plication may be made to the Department of State 
for Home Aflairs for its duplication, by stating 
the circumstances attending the injury or loss, 
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The applicant shall, however, pay a fee of 50 sex 
for the same. 

Art. X.—The period of the protection of copy- 
right shall be for the life of the author and for 
five years more. When, by calculating the num- 
ber of years from the month in which the copy- 
right has been registered to the month in which 
the author has died and adding five years to the 
result, it is found that the whole number of years 
falls short of thirty-five years, the period for which 
the copyright shall hold good shall be fixed at 
thirty-five years from the month in which the 
copyright was registered. 

In the case of a joint authorship, the period 
during which the copyright shall run, shall be 
computed with regard to the author who shall die 
last. 

In the case of literary works and of pictures or 
drawings published under the authorship of a 
Government office, school, company, association, 
or the like, or in the case of literary works and of 
pictures or drawings published after the death of 
the author of the same, the period during which a 
copyright shall run, shall be thirty-five years from 
the month in which the registration thereof was 
made. 

Art. XL—In the case of literary works and of 
pictures or drawings issued in a series of succeed- 
ing numbers, the period of copyright shall be com- 
puted for each number, from the month of its 
publication. But on each occasion, the process 
mentioned in Article III. shall be gone through. 

In the case of magazines, the process mentioned 
in Article III. may be omitted, with the permis- 
sion of the Minister State for Home Affairs. 

Art. XII.—The protection of copyright shall not 
be affected by any change, addition, or abridge- 
ment made in any literary work or picture or 
drawing; nor by the addition of notes, of an ap- 
pendix, of drawings, etc. ; nor by a change in the 
style of binding ; nor by the increase or decrease 
of the number of volumes composing it. 

Art. XIIL.—In the case of literary works or of 
pictures or drawings that are of special benefit to 
society, but that have not repaid, during the vali- 
dity of the copyright, the labour and expenses of 
the author, the Minister of State for Home Affairs 
may, on the application of the copyright-holder, 
extend the period of copyright for 10 years longer. 

Art. XIV.—When a copyright: holder has died 
during the period of efficacy of his copyright, and 
when any one, believing that there is no successor 
to the copyright-holder, desires to publish the 
literary work or picture or drawing copyrighted, he 
shall advertise the fact for more than seven days 
in the Official Gaeette, in more than four leading 
newspapers in TOkyd, and in a newspaper:at the 
place where the original holder of the copyright 
has resided. When no successor is found to the 
copyright within six months from the last day of 
advertisement, the advertiser may publish the 
literary work or picture or drawing and succeed to 
the possession of the copyright, with the permis- 
sion of the Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

In the case of any unpublished work, the author 
of which can not be ascertained nor yet can his 
heir be, the said work may be published and pro- 
tection for the copyright may be obtained by the 
process mentioned in the foregoing clause. 

Art. XV.—Essays or other articles, or novels, 
which have been completed in two or in more than 
two numbers of the same newspaper or magazine, 
cannot be compiled into a book form and published 
within two years from the month in which the 
said essay, article, or novel was completed, unless 
the consent of the author of the essay, article, or 
novel in question has been first obtained. 

Even if two years shall have elapsed, such 
essays, articles, or novels, as have already been 
published in a book form and for which copyright 
registration has been obtained, cannot be com- 
piled for publication a second time. 

Art. XVI.—Any person who shall have coun- 
terfeited a literary work or a picture or drawing, 
for which a copyright has been obtained, shall be 
liable to a claim for damages that may be brought 
against him by the copyright holder. The viola- 
tion of copyright by sale of manuscript copies, 
shall be visited with the same penalty as in the 
above case. 

Art. XVIL—Upon the institution of a case of 
counterfeit, the judge may, if the institutor of the 
case so requests it, temporarily stop the sale and 
distribution of the work in question. But when 
after trial it is decided that such work is not a 
counterfeit, the institutor of the case shall be 
obliged to pay the damages caused by the stop- 
page of the sale and distribution of the said work. 

Art. XVIIL.—The obligation to pay damages 
in relation to a counterfeit shall extend to the 
heir of the counterfeiter. 
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Art. XIX.—Any person who shall make a trans- 
lation of a copyrighted literary work or picture, 
or drawing, shall make additions thereto, or ab- 
ridgements therefrom, shall add notes, an appendi: 
drawings, etc., thereto, or shall complete the i 
finished portion thereof and shall publish the same 
without the consent of the copyright holder; and 
any person who shall have violated Article XV. of 
the present Regulations, shall be dealt with as a 
counterfeiter. 

Any person who shall have published the reports 
of lectures or speeches without the consent thereto 
of the lecturer or speaker, shall be liable to the 
same penalty as in the cases of the preceding 
clause. - 

Art. XX.—The copyright of a translation 
shall belong to the translator, but no case of 
counterfeit can be brought against a person who 
has made an independent translation from the 
original. But it will be different with a translation 
which is proved to have been made by pilfering 
from another translation already published. 

Art. XXI.—Any person who injures the copy- 
right of some one else, by intentionally making use 
of, or by imitating the title of, a copyrighted literary 
work or picture or drawing with a view to de- 
ceiving, or by combining a similar name, a similar 
name of a company, or a similar name of a firm, 
etc., shall be dealt with as a counterfeiter. 

Art. XXII.—Any person who, without the con- 
sent of the author or of his heir, publishes a literary 
work or a picture or drawing, which has not yet 
been published, or any person who publishes a 
literary work or a picture or drawing not intended 
for sale by the author, shall be treated as a 
counterfeiter. 

Art. XXIIL—When photographs of a literary 
work or of a picture or drawing are taken, to the 
infringement of a copyright of the same, the 
punishment for the offence shall be the same as in 
the case of a counterfeit. 

Art, XXIV.—Any person who shall import and 
sell foreign counterfeits of a literary work or of a 
picture or drawing which has been copyrighted in 
this country, shall be treated as a counterfeiter. 

Art, XXV.—When in a case of counterfeit it is 
difficult to decide whether the literary work or 
picture or drawing in question is counterfeited or 
not, the court in which the case is tried may 
appoint at least three assessors and order them to 
ascertain the truth. 

Art. XXVI.—The term of prescription for the 
obligation to pay an indemnity for damages in 
connection with a counterfeit, shall be three years 
after the expiration of the period of the copyright 
of the original work. 

Art. XXVII.—Counterfeiters and such printers 
and book-sellers as may know the truth as to the 
counterfeit of the work in hand, shall be liable to 
a major imprisonment of not less than one month 
and of not more than one year, or to a fine of not 
less than 20 yen and of not more than 300 yen, 
But the penalty shall be meted out upon’ the 
institution of a suit by the injured party. 

The plates and impressions of a counterfeit shall 
be confiscated in whatsoever hands they may be 
found. As to the copies already sold, the proceeds 
of the sale thereof shall be confiscated and shall 
be given to the injured party, together with the 
aforesaid plates and impressions. 

Art. XXVIII.—Even in the case of literary 
works and of pictures or drawings which have not 
been copyrighted, it is prohibited to pervert the 
meaning of the author by mutilating the work, to 
change the title, to conceal the name of the author, 
or to publish the work under the false authorship 
of another person. Infraction of any of these 
prohibitions shall be punishable by a fine of not 
less than 2 yen and of not more than 100 yen. 
The penalty shall, however, be meted out upon 
suit by the injured party. 

Art. XXIX.—Any person who publishes a 
literary work or a picture or drawing bearing the 
words “copyright secured” (hanken shoyi) with- 
out having gone through the process mentioned in 
Article III., shall be liable to a fine of not less 
than 10 yen and not more than 100 yen. 

Art. XXX.—The provisions mentioned in the 
Criminal Code for the mitigation of penalties on 
account of voluntary confession, for the aggrava- 
tion of penalties on’ account of repetition, and for 
the concurrence of several infractions committed 
by the same person, shall not be applied in the 
case of the violation of any of the provisions of the 
present Regulations. 

Art. XXXI.—The term of prescription for the 
institution of public prosecution in connection with 
the present Regulations, shall be two years, and 
shall be computed from the time when the literary 
work or picture or drawing in question, was sold 
and distributed for the last time. In case the 











literary work or picture or drawing in question has 
not been sold and distributed, the term of prescrip- 
tion shall be computed from the time of the last 
printing thereof. 

Art. XXXII.—The period of copyright obtained 
under the existing Publication Regulations shall 
be computed according to the existing Publication 
Regulations. 
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We hereby give Our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the Regulations for Plays 
and Musical Compositions, and order it to be 
promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated the 28th day of the 12th month of the 
2oth year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) 

Count Iro Hrropumi, 
Minister President of State. 

Count YaMacaTa ARIToMo, 

Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

Count Yamapa Akiyosal, 

Minister of State for Justice. 








Impertat. Orpinance, No. 78. 


REGULATIONS FoR PLays anp Musicat 
Compositions. 

Art. I—Plays and musical compositions may be 
published, and copyrights may be obtained for the 
same, in conformity with the Publication Regula- 
tions and the Copyright Regulations. 

Art. IlL—Any person who has published a 
play or a musical composition and holds the 
copyright for the same, may, during the period of 
copyright, also possess the right of performance 
thereof (i-e. of the performance of them before the 
public for the sake of profit). But when the right 
of performance is reserved, the words “right of 
performance is reserved” (kégyéken shoyi) shall 
be inscribed upon the play or musical composition 
published. 

Art. I1.—The right of performance of a play 
or of a musical composition may be sold or trans- 
ferred, with or without conditions. 

Art. IV.—Any person who violates the right 
of performance of a play or of a musical composi- 
tion shall be compelled to pay an indemnity for 
damages to the holder of the right of performance 
thereof. Any person who produces in public an 
unpublished play or a musical composition, without 
the consent of the author thereof or of his heir, 
shall be liable to the same penalty as is: provided 
for in the above case. 

Art. V.—The term of prescription for the obli- 
gation to pay an indemnity for damages in con- 
nection with the performance of a play or of a 
musical composition, shall be one year from the 
last month in which the right of performance was 
violated. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYRIGHT. 
pe 
We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the amendment of the Photo- 
graph Copyright Regulations, and order it to be 
promulgated. 


[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated the 28th day of the 12th month of the 20th 
year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Ito Hrrosumr, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Yamacata AriTomo, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Yamapa Axryosui, 
Minister of State for Justice. 


Impertat Orpinance No. 79. 
Puotocrarx Coryricut Recutations. 


Art, I—Any representation of the human figure, 
of implements, of views, or of any other object, 
taken by means of light and of chemicals, shall 
be called ‘a photograph;” and the right of 
exclusively enjoying the profits arising out of the 
sale of photographs, shall be called the photo- 


gtaph copyright.’ . 
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Art. IL—Copyright shall belong to the photo- 
grapher who has taken the pictures, and’ after his 
death, to his heir. But in the case of photographs 
in safe keeping for other persons, the photograph 
copyright shall belong to the person for whom 
the photographs are so held, and after his death, 
to his heir. 

In the case of photographs held as above by 
a photographer, the copyright-holder may demand 
from the photographer any of the original plates 
still in existence. 

Art. IIL—Any person desiring to receive pro- 
tection for photograph copyright, shall apply, 
previous to the publication of the photograph, to 
the Department of State for Home Affairs, for the 
registration of his copyright, at the same time 
sending to the said Department of State two 
specimens from each plate and an amount of 
money corresponding to the money value of six of 
the photographs. Photographs of human forms 
shall be entitled to protection even before registra- 
tion. 

Art. IV.— During the period of protection, the 
name of the copyright holder, his address, and the 
date of registration shall be inscribed on the photo- 
graphs for which the registration of copyright has 
been made. When these particulars are not set 
forth, the photographs shall lose the effect of 
registration. 

Art. V.—In the Department of State for Home 
Affairs, there shall be kept a photograph copy- 
right registration book, in which entries shall be 
made whenever applicatication is made for re- 
gistration ; anda certificate of registration shall be 
issued to applicants for the same. 

What regards certificates of registration of 
photograph copyrights, shall be similar to what 
regards certificates of registration of copyrights of 
literary works and of pictures. 

Art. VL—The period of protection for photo- 
graph copyright. shall be ten years from the month 
in which the registration was effected. 

Art. VIL—A photograph copyright may be sold 
or transferred with or without conditions, 

Art. VIIL—To take reproductions of a photo- 
gtaph the copyright of which is protected, or to 
produce imitations by a method resembling photo- 
graphy, by which a large number of pictures can 
be taken by means of a mechanical or of a chemi- 
cal process, is ptohibited, Photographers are also 
prohibited from taking, without the consent of the 
copyright holder or of his heir, extra copies of the 
photographs entrusted to their care. 

Art. IX.—Any person, who shall have falsely 
alleged a registration of copyright without having 
gone through the process laid down in Article ILL, 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than 2 yen and 
of not more than 20 yen. 

Art. X.—Any person who shall have violated 
Article VIII. shall be regarded as a counterfeiter 
in accordance with the Copyright Regulations, 
and shall be liable to a fine of not less than 20 yen 
and of not more than 200 yen. He shall also be 
obliged to pay an indemnity for damages. 

‘The term of prescription for the obligation to 
pay such indemnity for damages, shall’ be one 
year after the expiration of the period of the copy- 
Tight of the original photograph. 

‘Art. XL—The period for public prosecution in 
connection with the present Regulations shall be 
one year, and shall be computed from the time 
that ihe photographs or the imitations, which shall 
have been recognized as unlawful, were produced. 
In case the photographs or the imitations have 
been sold, the computation shall commence from 
the time of the last sale thereof. 

Art. XIL—The provisions mentioned in the 
Criminal Code for the mitigation of penalties on 
account of voluntary confession, for the aggrava- 
tion of penalties, on account of repetition, and for 
the concurrence of several infractions committed 
by the same person, shall not be applied in the 
case of the violation of any of the provisions of the 
present Regulations. 
































FORESTRY APPOINTMENTS. 
Se gee 
ImpertaL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the appointment of assistant 
forest managers and keepers, and order it to be 
duly promulgated. 

[The Imperial Sign Manual.] 
(The Imperial Seal.) 
December 28th, 1887. 
(Countersigned) 
The Minister President of State. 
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ImperiaL OrnpiInance—! XXII. 
Forestry APPOINTMENTS, 


Should it become necessary to appoint, as as- 
assistant forest managers and keepers, persons 
who reside in districts in which there are local 
Forestry Offices, and who are well acquainted 
with the conditions of adjacent forests and the 
customs of the locality, such appointments may 
Le made in accordance with the Appointment Re- 
gulations issued by the Minister of State for Agi 
culture and Commerce; but assistant forest ma- 
zers and keepers so appointed may not be ap- 
pointed to a hannin office elsewhere. 

















APPOINTMENTS TO CIVIL OFFICES. 
38 
IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the appointment of non- 
missioned officers to civil offices, and order it to be 
duly promulgated. 

(The Imperial Sign Manual) 
[The Imperial Seal.] 
December 28th, 1887. 
(Countersigned) 
‘The Minister President of State. 


nce—No. LXXXIII. 


Appointment or Non-CoMMISSIONED OFFICERS 

vo Civit Orrice: 

Art. I.—Non-Commissioned officers possessing 
the following qualifications may apply for appoint: 
ment to civil offices :— 

(1). Those that have been dismissed from the 
service on account of illness or of wounds re- 
ceived in battle, or while in the execution of 
their duty, but who are still capable of filling 
the offices for which they apply. 

(2).—Those that have served for two full terms 
with the colours and can show certificates 
attesting dilligence in the execution of their 
duty. 

Art. II.—Non-commissioned officials applying 
for civil offices may or may not undergo examina- 
tion, according to the post they apply for. 

Art. IIL—In appointing offlcials of hannin 
rank in all Departments, with the single exception 
of that of the Navy, one out of every five persons 
appointed should be a non-commissioned officer. 

‘Art. [V.—Applications by non-commissioned 
officers for civil employment should be sent in 
six months prior or twelve months subsequent to 
the expiry of the applicant’s term of service or 
dismissal from service. 

‘Art, V.—Applicants for the post of instructor or 
technical expert (gijutsusha) may be required by 
the department concerned to pass an examination. 

Art. VIL—Lists of the names of applicants in 
the order of their applications shall be prepared 
and exhibited in the War Department. 

Art. VIL.—Should several applicants of similar 
qualifications apply for the same position, the ap- 
plicant whose term of service is longest will succeed, 
and should the terms of service of all be alike the 
condidate who applied first will succeed. 

‘Art. VIIL—Appointments that may be made 
should be communicated to the War Department 
in order that the successful candidates may at 
once assume their new duties. 

Art. IX.—The War Department shall furnish 
to the offices concerned the names and details of 
the personal history of candidates. 

Art. X.—Notice of the withdrawal of any ap- 
plication should be given to the War Department. 

‘Art. XL—Detailed rules for carrying out these 
regulations shall be issued by the Minister of 
State for War. 


ImperiaL Orpin 



































ISE TEMPLE CONSTRUCTION 
BOARD. 


ag 
ImreRIAL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the organization of the 
Shingu* Board of Construction and order it to 
be duly promulgated. 

(The Imperial Sign Manual) 
(The Imperial Seal.) 
December 25th, 1887. 
(Countersigned) 


The Minister President of State. 
The Minister of State for Home Affairs. 











* The Shing are the famous Shinto temples at Ise. 


- | official: 


Imrertat Orpinance No. LXIIIX. 
OrGANizaTIoN or THE SHINGU BoaRD oF 
ConsTRUCTION. 

Art. I.—The Shingu Board of Construction shall 
be under the control of the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, and its business will be the recon- 
struction of temples and the maintenance and 
preservation of the sacred treasures and apparel. 
Art. IL—The Board shall consist of the following 








ief. Assistant Chief. 
Manager. Clerks, 

Art. III.—The chief shall be of chokunin rank 

nd shall be the supreme priest of the Shing 
temples; his duties will to supervise and control, 
under the direction of the Minister of State 
for Home Affairs, the business of the Board. 

Phe chief shall supervise the work of 
ates ; he must report to the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs concerning the promotion 
or retirement of officials of sonin rank, but may 
deal at his own discretion with those of hannin rank. 

Art. VI.—The manager shall be of sontn rank 
below third grade, and shall manage matters con- 
nected with the reconstruction of the temples and 
with the sacred treasure and apparel, under the 
direction of the chief and assistant chief. 

Art. VII.—Clerks shall be of hannin rank, and 
shall discharge the duties required of them in 
connection with the work of reconstruction, the em- 
ployment of mechanics, and clerical work generally. 














CIVIL SERVICE HIGHER EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 
== 


The procedure for Higher Examinations has 
been decided as follows by the Civil Service Ex- 
amination Bureau. 


(Signed) Wartanane Hiromoto, 
Chief of the Civil Service Examination Bureau. 
December 26th, 1887, 








Procepure or Hiner Examinations. 


Art. L—A letter of application to undergo ex- 
amination, in accordance with Art. 18 of the Civil 
Service Examination Regulations for Probationers 
and Student Attachés, should be sent twenty 
days prior to the date of such examination, 
specifying date of birth, place of registration, 
and place of residence, and stating previous re- 
movals of abode; describing education and pro- 
fession, mentioning existence or non-existence 
of rewards or punishments, and stating whether 
applicant has ever been bankrupt. Copies of docu- 
ments, if any, as to applicant’s personal behaviour 
should also be appended, 

Art. IL.—If an applicant possesses any  certifi- 
cates of a foreign college or any institution of 
similar standing, or any document certifying 
that he has studied for three years at any 
such college or institution ; or if the applicant has 
passed through the preparatory course of any 
college at home or abroad, or has studied any 
special branch, then copies of such documents or 
certificates should be appended to the foregoing 
letter of application, and such facts should be men- 
tioned in the personal history of the applicant. 

Art. II.—If an applicant possesses a certificate 
of a Higher Middle School or of the Higher Com- 
mercial School (formerly the Tokyo Commercial 
School), or has pursued his studies specially in 
any branch of law, politics, or political economy, 
such facts ought to be noted in his personal history, 
and copies of the documents, of any, should be 
appended. 

Art. 1V.—Applicants who have served the Go- 
vernment as officials of sonia rank for more than 
five years, or who have studied law, politics, or 
political economy, or the preparatory course to 
any of such branches, should note such facts in 
their personal history, appending copies of docu- 
ments relating thereto, if any, 

Art. V.—Certificates from heads of urban or 
rural districts and heads of villages (kocho) with 
respect to conscription, should reler only to cases 
of exemption or excuse (yityo) from military service. 

Art. VI.—Applicants who do not present them- 
selves at the time fixed by the Civil Service Exa- 
mination Bureau cannot undergo examination 
during the session then current. 

Art. VII.—Should it be impossible on account 
of the number of candidates to finish the exami- 
nation on the day fixed, the Examination Com- 
mittee may conduct it on successive days. 

Art. VIII]—The schedule of the Higher Ex- 
amination shall be selected from that previously 
fixed and notified according to the requirements 
of the Chief of the Bureau and the various offices 
concerned. 

Art. IX.—The questions for the written ex- 
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amination shall be transmitted to the Chairman 
of the Examination Committee by the Committee, 
three days previous to the examination. 

Art. X.—The examination shall begin at 9 a.m. 
and close at noon, the door of the examination 
room being opened at 8.50 a.m. and shut at 9 a.m. 

Nore.—The oral examination may extend into 
the afternoon. 

Art. XL—A numbered list of the applicants 
shall be prepared by the Bureau, which shall com- 
municate his number to each applicant. 

Art. XII.—Within two weeks after the conclusion 
of the written examination, the Examination Com- 
mittee shall transmit to the Chairman of the 
Comi fee the results of the examination, with 
the written answers. 

Art. XITI.—Within three days after the conclu- 
sion of the oral examination, the Examination 
Committee shall transmit a report as to the re- 
sults of the examination to the Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Art. XIV.—The full number of marks for each 
subject is 100, and the total number of marks 
obtained in all subjects should be divided by the 
number of subjects to obtain the average number 
of marks, the lowest limit of which is 60. 

Note.—Should the number of marks in any 
one subject be less than 50, then the candidate 
shall be held to have failed in the examination, 

Art. XV.—Higher Examinations shall usually 
be conducted every October. 

Art. XVI.—No applicant’ may leave the ex- 
amination room during the examination ; any one 
doing so shal! be disqualified and cannot pass the 
examination during the current session. 

Art. XVII.—Candidates should, while in’ the 
examination room, observe quietness and order, 
obeying the commands of the Committee as to 
their behaviour and movements. 

Art. XVIIL—Applicants may not address to 
the Committee any questions in-reference to she 
examination questions. 

Art. XTX.—Candidates should assemble at 8.30 
a.m. in the room assigned to them, and should re- 
tire at once when the examination is finished for 
the day. 

Art. XX.—Written answers should state the 
points distinctly, the characters used being either 
haisho or gyasho. 

Art. XX¥1.—Candidates should write on their 
answers the numbers assigned to them, and should 
not write their names. 

Art. XXIL—Candidates should not take any 
ing materials into the examination room. 




































LETTER FROM LONDON. 
tee ag 
(From our SreciaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 





London, December 3rd. 

If my business were to chronicle European 
politics, and nothing else in these letters, I could 
fill a good many of your columns with the political 
news of the last ten days. ‘The ups and downs of 
President Grévy, the Czar’s visit to Berlin, the 
extraordinary story of forged German official docu- 
ments sent tothe Czar, the visit of Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Goschen to Dublin and their enthusiatic 
reception there, Lord Salisbury’s speeches at 
Oxford containing a declaration of the policy of 
the Government, the collapse of the so-called u 
employed demonstrations, and so on and so on— 
all these subjects might engage attention, and 
occupy very much space, but to what end? Every 
paper you take up is filled with these topics ad 
nauseam ; Reuter will have told you about them 
in his own brief fashion, and his outlines can be 
filled up from what Mr. Gladstone calls “the 
ordinary sources of information.” 

After a long silence, the Tokyo correspondent of 
The Times again sends one of his interesting essays 
on Japanese political questions. His letter deals 
with Count Inouye’s resignation, and incidentally 
gives a brief account of the early visit of the 
Count and his friend Count Ito to England twenty- 
five years ago. 

Ma, the mandarin whom Count Mitkiewicz 
took on exhibition to the United States, is now 
in London trying to raise some money to take 
back with him. “He is, I am told, rather a dis- 
consolate and disgusted man just at_ present. 
His friend and chaperon, Count Mitkiewicz, is 
likewise somewhat disgusted, as he is now refused 
admission to the Chinese Legation at Washington. 
The great American-Chinese concessions have 
fizzled all away. 

Our friends the dynamiters are again with us, 
—in the police cells, where most of them find their 
way sooner or later, ‘The two gentlemen who are 
now having periodical audience of Sir James 
Ingham at Bow-street formed part of a gang of 
four sent across from the United States to carry on 
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their little games during the Jubilee. One died, 
under police surveillance in’a London lodging, 
one (and this the greatest, because the most edu- 
cated knave of the lot) fled incontinently to Paris, 
the two others are in the cells. I refer to the 
matter here, because of the revelation made before 
the magistrate of the sleepless vigilance with 
which the miscreants were watched. ‘They were 
“‘shadowed”’ from the moment they landed in 
Liverpool—perhaps even on the other side,—their 
incomings and outgoings, whom they saw, what 
they did, what they read ‘and wrote, where they 
got letters from, were carefully noted. Detectives 
lodged in the houses with them, ate, drank, and 
all but slept with them. Millers or Miller, the 
leader, suspected as much, and bolted to Paris, 
leaving the three others here. One died, as I 
have said; the others detetmined to give up the 
business; it was no good trying it, they found. 
‘They threwaway their dynamite into dust-bins and 
down closets—whence the police have recovered by 
infinite trouble 20 Ibs.—applied to the States for 
money, bought their passage tickets, and were 
arrested in the city just as they were about to 
leave, and now it looks improbable that they will 
ever leave the country. All the money they had, 
including a considerable sum found in the dead 
dynamitet’s lodgings, will probably find its way into 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, where its expenditure 
will be at least as useful as if it had remained in 
the hands of its late owners. ‘This is a bad country 
for dynamilers, and no doubt they are beginning 
to understand that. From the moment they land 
until they are arrested they are as carefully 
watched and guarded as the Czar of Russia; they 
get full rope—no doubt with a view to finding out 
all the ramifications, and getting as many fish as 
possible into the police net--and then, when they 
give the game up and think of retiring from the 
scene, they are tapped on the shoulder one day, 
and they hear this :—‘I am a police-officer; you 
must come with me to the Old Jewry Police-sta- 
tion.” So may ‘it ever continue to be with such 
scoundrels ! 

The papers announce that on last Tuesday the 
Chinese Minister went down to Windsor to present 
to the Queen letters of congratulation and various 
presents from the Emperor of China in honour 
of the Jubilee. By this time all those other who 
came from the ends of the earth to commemorate 
that event have returned, settled down quietly to 
their work, whatever it may be, and the Jubilee is 
rapidly becoming a memory. What time, then, 
is more suitable for the Chinese Government to 
appear on the scene than when every one else 
has gone off it? One advantage of this plan—is 
ita plan, or mere procrastination ?—is that your 
presents are not lost in a vast number of other 
but appear in all their pristine beauty and value. 
It may be a deep-laid scheme of the Chinese, for 
you will remember they were late at the Emperor 
William’s goth birthday celebration also. The 
letter of comgratulation did not turn up_ until 
weeks after, and all the Chinese Minister at Berlin 
could do was to present a telegram stating that 
the letter was on its way, and would, presumably, 
arrive sooner or later,—it might just as easily have 
been in time—and in the present instance the 
Peking Government had ample notice. 

The latest news about Sir Francis Plunkett 
comes to us in a Reuter’s telegram from Brussels. 
The message says that according to the leading 
Belgian newspaper, Lord Vivian, the present Mi- 
nister there, leaves at the end of the present week, 
and that his place will be taken by Sir Francis 
Plunkett. I have no doubt that this is substantially 
correct; it was reported here for some weeks—I 
mentioned it, I believe, in a recent letter—with 
so much persistence that there was obviously 
some good reason for it. Who is to succeed Sir 
Francis in Japan is unknown at present; but 
many believe it will be Mr. Satow, who is now 
in London, I understand that he does not get 
his health in Siam, and that on this account, 
ifon no other, it is unlikely that he will return 
there, Japan is said to be a favourite post in the 
diplomatic service, and no doubt there will be 
many candidates for it, but his many friends hope 
that Mr. Satow’s undeniable qualifications will 
win the appointmentfor him, Mr. J. G. Kennedy 
would probably be glad to migrate there from 
Constantinople, where, I believe, he now is. 

I think [have noted once before in se letters 
the power and volume which the movement in 
the form of Protection--or Fair Trade as it is the 
fashion to call it—is assuming in this country. It 
is not confined to a few amiable and weak-minded 
persons as was the case ten or fifteen years ago, 
but is rapidly assuming importance as a political 
doctrine. This is due no doubtto the terrible agri- 
cultural depression of recent years, tothe scarcely le 
serious depression in trade, and to the consequent 
discontent of large numbers of persons of all 
classes whose means have diminished. I refer to 































































the matter now because the delegates from all the 
conservative organizations throughout the country 
who recently met at Oxford and were addressed 
by the Prime Minister, adopted a resolution in 
favour of Fair Trade with almost absolute unani- 
mity. Commenting on this circumstance, the 
St. ‘Fames's Gasette makes an observation which 
I quote because it is true within my own knowledge. 
“The political leaders,” says that journal, “ must 
realize that the Fair Trade movement is a spon- 
taneous growth of the working classes themselves, 
that it has spread upward from below with mar- 
vellous rapidity, that it is gaining ground daily, 
and that the time must soon come when Parlia- 
ment will be confronted with a popular demand 
for a modification of ourpresent free-trade system.” 
I can vouch for it that all over the country men of 
the labouring class are strongly in favour of pro- 
tection, and are not in the smallest degree fright- 
ened by the spectre of the small loa, for they 
say :—What is the use to us of bread being cheap 
when we have nothing to buy it with? Better a 
dear loaf with money to buy withal, than a cheap 
loaf and nothing. They may be wise or unwise; 
as to that I say nothing; but such is the notion 
which is spreading all over the country, amongst 
workmen in manufacturing towns as well as 
amongst agricultural labourers. 

I append an extract from_a letter from The 
Times correspondent at Vienna. He is discussing 
a difficulty which has arisen between Bulgatia 
and Servia respecting extra-territoriality, and 
perhaps, as companions in distress make misery 
the less, it may be a consolation to some in Japan 
to see that other high-spirited countries iabour 
under burdens beneath which Japan sometimes 
groans. 

As regards the Capitolations question with Servia, the Bul- 
garian Government has done its mere duty in refusing Capitus 

rivileges to the subjects of foreign nations plainly entitled 
im them by treat it must be added that the maine 
tenance of the Capitulations in Bulgaria, by any. Power what- 
soever, now constitutes a monstrous grievance, England ought 
to lead the way in abolishing them. Under the old days of 
Turkish misrule, when the jurisprudence of the Pashas’ 
was manifestly and systematically biassed against Christians, 
the Capitulations were needful asa protection to Christian 
suitors; but the Bulgarian Courts of justice at the present time 
er the law of the country as honestly as ahy tribunals 
fon the Continent, and the Capitulations serve no purpose but to 
afford roguish adventurers of all countries of Europe a means of 
evading those laws 

The Greeks, for instance, who are numerous in Bulgaria, are 
constantly opening public-houses, gambling shops, and brothels, 
contrary tothe law, and with impunity, because ‘every olfendes 
may disclaim the authority of the local police and Courts of 
Jstice, and Insist upon being tried before his own Consul. 

¢ Consul too often forgets that it is his duty to ad: 
judicate upon simple facts, and he acquits ofenders for no 

er reason except that they are countrymen of his. It is 
the same thing with regard to the payment foro 
for the opening of shops and hotels. The Bulg 
municipal taxes; the foreigner, protected by the Capi 
from them. Ihe Bulgarian who. imports goods 
from foreign countries must pay duty; the foreigner may Claim 
exemption, and raise a troublesome lawsuit every time. his 
claim is Fesisted. It is beneath the dignity of England ‘to 
favour the continuation of a state of things from which only 
adventurers derive any benetit. 

The present publishing season has been prolific 
of biographical and auto-biographical works of 
persons who have a good deal that is interesting 
to say for themselves, and about whom the world 
would willingly know more than it did until 
recently. The principal one of these is “The Life 
and Letters of Charles Darwin” by his son, in 
which the subject is allowed to tell his own story 
through letters which are carefully and skilfully 
arranged for that purpose. The first volume is an 
autobiography, the other two are filled with letters. 
The Times gave the work seven columns of review, 
and all the other papers have treated it at propor- 
tionatelength, ‘The general verdict is that Darwin 
was one of the simplest and most charming of men, 
and that the book really takes its place amongst 
the select few which occupy the first rank in bio- 
graphy—Boswell’s Johnson, Lockhart’s Scott, and 
Stanley's Arnold.” Whether this is so or not— 
and it is for the next and succeeding genera- 
tions rather than for us to decide—it is clearly a 
book to be read and studied. What struck me 
about Darwin in running rapidly through the 
book was his simplicity, and the manner in which 
he enjoyed and took an interest in the smallest 
things about him. He was like Sir Isaac Newton 
in this respect. Ordinary persons can only take 
one or at the most two matters into their minds at 
once; if they are occupied or deeply interested in 
one thing, they are worried, impatient, unap- 
proachable until that is over. While the trouble 
is in progress they are like a bear with a sore head, 
a perlect nuisance to every one; yet here was a 
man revolving theories of mighty consequence to 
man, carrying out innumerable experiments re- 
lating to them, balancing and arranging results, 
who was nevertheless able to amuse himself with 
this and that small thing that would drive or- 
dinary men into a fit if they were bothered with 
it when reflecting or worrying about their small and 
personal theories and problems. In this respect 
Darwin was to be envied; like Goldsmith, he 
could continue his work with children playing and 
all the ordinary work of a house going on about 
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him. The poets, philosophers, authors amongst 
your readers will appreciate the calmness which 
could stand this. Another book of great interest 
is the autobiography of Frith, the academician, 
who knew everybody worth knowing during the 
last forty or fifty years and has good stories about 
them ali. Mr. I. Adolphus Trollope, the brother 
of the late prolific Anthony, has also published 
two volumes of an autobiography which are said 
to be full of good things, but I have not seen 
them yet. A life of Mr. Samuel Morley, the late 
eminent merchant and philanthropist, has been 

ublished, and Mr. Swinburne has gone to ancient 
British history, in search of a subject for a tragedy 
called Locsine, of which the critics speak with the 
utmost favour. 

There is at last a chance that the public will be 
able to see the collection of Japanese pictures 
made by Dr. Anderson, and purchased about six 
years ago by the British Museum. The catalogue 
Appeared more than a year since, and the pictures 
have been constantly promised ever since. I be- 
lieve they will really be on view early in the coming 
year. The long delay was due in the first instance 
to some structural alteration in the museum, espe- 
cially in the Print Department, to which the pic- 
tures specially belong. When this was finished, 
it was found that the entrance to the gallery in 
which the pictures were to be placed was through 
the gallery containing British antiquities, and it 
was then thought well that the two should be 
opened together, and so, with one delay added to 
another, and officialism and red tape accentuat- 
ing and prolonging each successive delay, this in- 
valuable and most interesting collection has been 
reposing in drawers in Bloomsbury. Dr. Ander- 
son, [have no doubt, has more reason to be dis- 
appointed and annoyed with these prolonged 
delays than any one else, unless he is different 
from the ordinary run of collectors, and is better 
pleased that his hoards should be looked up out of 
sight than if they were open to the gaze of the 
public. He is not to blame, for, as I have said, 
his catalogue was printed and published more than 
a year ago. Meantime, I understand that he is 
preparing an exhibition at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club of Japanese engravings, which will be 
ready shortly. But of that more anon, that is to 
say, when it is opened. 

Many of your readers will remember a contro- 
versy in 1877, when political feeling with regard 
tothe “unspeakable Turk’’ was at its height, in 
which Canons Liddon and MacColl look part, re- 
specting an alleged impalement on the Turkish 
bank of the Save, of which they said they were 
witnesses. Others said they saw merely the bean- 
stack which every Bosnian peasant has outside 
his door. Well, this controversy has been ‘‘re- 
surrected” by the amiable Canon MacColl, some 
one having observed that he sometimes made 
mistakes e.g. the impalement story. He rushes to 
the Editor of The Times, recounts the whole story 
over again, is supported by Canon Liddon, is con- 
tradicted, ridiculed, refuted, &c., &c., by half a 
dozen other persons, and the wretched business is 
all being threshed out again merely because Mr. 
Gladstone's ‘ Father Confessor” as he is called, does 
not like any one to say that he made a mistake ten 
years ago. I cannot see that it matters a jot now, 
whether a man was impaled in Bosnia ten years 
ago or not; if he was, it does not much matter to 
him now; it is, I_think, equally indifferent to us 
Whether Canon MacColl made a mistake in 1877 
is of no consequence to anyone, not even, I should 
have thought, to Canon MacColl himself. My 
own private and personal view is that this gentle- 
man’s sayings or doings are of no more note than 
General Booth’s; he is a clergyman and a rabid 
political partisan —a pestilent conjuncture, Idon’t 
know whether he has the care of any souls, beyond 
the Grand Old Man's; if he has, they are to be 
pitied, for he appears to spend his time in penning 
political diatribes, I never see a letter signed 
feMalcolm MacColl” anywhere, but I pass by 
carefully on the other side, and never read a line 
of it; only this rubbishy Save story of his has been 
thrust under one’s eyes by the correspondence it 
has led to. 

Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan have commenced 
a revival of their previous plays, and Pinafore is 
now on the boards at the Savoy. I think they 
have done wisely, for it is about ten years since 
the play has been seen in London, and a new 
generation of playgoers has arisen, not to speak 
of the old playgoers who want to see this delightful 
opera again, 








| anticipate a pretty long rnn for it, 
and no doubt it will be succeeded by the others, 
also with pretty long runs, so that four or five 
years hence we may come around again to Pa- 
tience, The Mikado, and Ruddigore. 

It is reported that two new evening papers 
are to appear in London during the coming year, 
‘as if we had not sufficient evening papers already. 
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The Evening Telegraph will, it is said, bear the 
same relation to its daily name sake that the even- 
ing does to the morning Standard. Its politics will 
be Liberal Unionist, and if reportsare to be believed, 
it will be a lively production, ‘The Evening Star is 
to bean out-and-out Home Rule organ, and isto be 
under the editorship of Mr. ‘I. P. O'Connor, M.P., 
a very able journalist indeed. But I doubt whe- 
ther any very great measure of success can be 
anticipated for either. ‘The Globe and the Evening 
Standard are old, well-established, and favourite 
papers. They both have a large circulation in 
parts of the country remote from railway stations, 
where they are delivered by post the first thing in 
the morning, and where the morning papers are 
not seen until they are twenty-four hours old. 
The St. Fames’s Gaselte, too, has its regular 
clients who are not likely to quit Mr. Greenwood 
for any one else. The other evening papers live 
from hand to mouth, by sales in London, mainly 
by the newspaper urchins, Besides recent specu- 
lations on evening papers have all been failures, 
except the Evening News, and I doubt if that is a 
very flourishing undertaking. 

















LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
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San Francisco, December 21st. 

The Speaker makes slow progress with his 

Committees, and the newspaper accounts of his 
selections make that darker which was dark 
enough before. He is not taking newspaper men 
into his confidence. All that is known is that he 
has put Randall on the Committee on Rules—a 
most influential committee—which does not look as 
though he was prepared to make war on the 
douglity Pennsylvanian, ‘There is no doubt, 
however, that the Committee on Ways and Means, 
whether Mills is made chairman or not, will be in 
hearty accord with the President on the question 
of the tariff, The latest of the apparently authen- 
tic stories is that the additions to the free list will, 
on the basis of last year’s importalions, effect a re- 
duction of $12,000,600 a year in revenue, and that 
a further reduction of $50,000,000 will be effected 
by cutting down the more’ monstrous of the duties 
on manutactures. 
‘The pampered industries assailed are of course 
preparing for the fight. Associations for the pro- 
tection of American. industry are being formed in 
the Eastern and Middle States, with well known 
manufacturers at their head, and the sums sub- 
scribed by their members ensure the services of an 
active and vigorous lobby. Blaine’s Yawp has 
tather disgusted his friends. It is felt that the 
Republican party can hardly afford to go into the 
campaign on a platform of free chewing tobacco. 
One can easily forecast the fun which Puck would 
make of the great party of moral ideas planting it- 
self on a quid, There isa limit beyond which even 
Republicans will not go, and Blaine seems to have 
reached it when he proclaimed that blankets 
should be dear in order that quids should be 
cheap. But it would be a mistake to assume that 
the Republicans have exhausted their ammunition. 
‘They held a meeting at New York last week, and 
formed a league, which issued a manifesto charging 
the Democrats with all the crimes under the sun. 
But besides this fummery, they subscribed a 
goodly sum of money, and’ in certain doubttul 
States, as in Congress, money is apt to tell, Old 
Sam Ward used to say that with money enough he 
could get a bill through Congress to abolish the 
equator. ‘The Republicans are evidently preparing 
to fight the battle of the tariff in Congress or Sam’s 
tactics. They profess eagerness to reduce customs 
duties in every way except the only way in which 
the thing can be done; and every member who is 
“open to conviction " will be retained. On the 
other side, there is no money. Nobody is pre- 
pared to subscribe dollars to get the tariff made a 
rational instrument. The people’s service, in this 
country, never pays. 

The trouble eventually will probably come in 
the Senate. The Senate of the United States is 
open to all the objections which have been made 
tothe British House of Lords, and its members 
cannot claim the benefit of clergy conceded to long 
descent and hereditary prestige. Most of the 
Senators are rich men, affiliated with railroads, 
manufactures, and corporate monopolies generally. 
hey vote with their class. California has two 
Senators, both of whom in private life have no 
hesitation in avowing themselves free traders, In 
the Senate, one takes extreme protectionist ground; 
the other declares that it will be time enough in 
thirty or forty years to think about free trade. 
‘These are the lineal descendants of the dough faces 
of 1855-60, who were for postponing the question of 



































slavery for a generation or two, 
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Mr. George A. Tingh, Treasury Agent for 
Alaska, has submitted his report to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. He says that 6,735,750 seals 
visited rookeries on the islands of St. Paul and St. 
George in 1887, and that of these, 2,564 seals were 
killed every day for thirty-nine days, and 99,996 
skins taken, Besides these, he estimates that 
30,000 skins were taken by outside fishermen, whom 
this excellent friend of the Alaska Commercial 
Company calls marauders.” He states that the 
native population is rapidly disappeating, as 
usually happens with subject tribes, and. with 
singular reasoning he urges that the company, 
being in a fair way to depopulate the islands, 
should be granted the right to deal with the in- 
habitants of the main land likewise. ‘The natives 
are paid 4o cents per skin taken, and earn their 
living for a year in six weeks. They live in mud 
huts without ventilation or sanitary arrangements, 
and of course pneumonia and typhoid feverare fre- 
quent and fatal. Colonel Tingh omitsto mention 
that the natives are debarred from trading anywhere 
except at the company's store, and that in order 
to make sure they will not sell seal skins to out- 
siders, no money is accepted at the store unless 
it is stamped with the stamp of the Alaska Com- 
pany. Under ordinary circumstances, it would 
be safe to predict that the company will not get a 
renewal of its lease; but from the fact that the 
‘Tingh Report was asked for by Frye of Maine, 
Mr. Blaine’s right bower, it is inferred that it has 
been admitted into the ring with the other mono- 
polies. 

The work of cornering the messaries of life goes 
bravely on, It is announced that about New Year, 
the great shut-down in the oil wells will take 
place, the few producers who held out against the 
corner having finally been coerced into the traces. 
The idea is to put up the price of crude oil 50 per 
cent., and hold it there, the owners of the wells 
which are idle sharing the profitsof those which run. 
This is a matter which is rather interesting to you 
) Japan. Kerosene oil is about our heaviest article 
of ‘export to the Japanese empire, and a large 
section of your people must be dependent on it for 
light in their homes. It is only one of the articles 
which are being cornered. In January, the whis- 
key trust is expected to go into effect, and a num- 
ber of distilleries will shut down. Perhaps this 
is not an unmixed misfortune. But the corner 

n tin, which is said to have Leen engineered by 
parties from Paris, is likely to prove a serious 
matter to consumers of canned goods. ‘This ap- 
pears to bea legitimate operation. Its promoters 
figured that the supply of tin was unequal to the 
demand, and bought up all the tin in the leading 
markets of the world. ‘They easily put up the 
price 30 per cent., and the story goes that they 
will not begin to unload until the advance is equal 
to 50 per cent. A similar operation in copper has 
been assisted by a fire in the Calumet and Hecla 
mine on Lake Superior ; the price has advanced 
from 10 cents to 15 cents, Most of these ventures 
are worked out through the agency of trusts, 
which thus far have managed to elude the grasp of 
the law. The trusts are cousins-german of the 
manufacturing pools; the principle is to curtail 
production so as not to glut the markets, and to 
keep consumers hungry for more. Against the 
assertion of that principle the old common law de- 
clared itself in unequivocal language; whether it 
was right or not, must before long become a sub- 
ject of discussion before the Courts. It is amusing 
to hear some of the most strenuous advocates of 
protection denouncing the trusts. 

An interesting story of frontier life has just come 
to light. One of the most desperate of the des- 
peradoes of Colorado is Newton Vorce. He has 
many lives to answer for; the last man he killed 
was a policeman named Hollingsworth, There is 
a prejudice on the frontier against killing police- 
men, A posse turned out to hunt down’ Vorce. 
He fled out into the prairie and found refuge in a 
dug-out—which is a subterranean abode roofed 
with earth and praivie hay, resting on a scaffolding 
of lumber. He left his horse atthe door of the dug 
out. Here he was driven to earth by the pursuers 
who, however, did not dare to enter for fear of in- 
stant death at the hands of the outlaw. They be- 
sieged him and waited events. Presently there 
emerged from the dug-out a man wearing Vorce’s 
hat and coat, who went to water the horse; the 
besiegers opened fire, and discovered, when they 
had killed him that he was the owner of the dug- 
out whom Vorce had compelled to assume his hat 
and coat, and had sent out to see if he was still 
watched. Furious at the mistake, the besiegers 
set fire tothe roof of the dug-out; whereupon the 
Sales ee deadivian alive, came out and sur- 
rendered. Some Denver attorney may possible get 
him off on the ground of emotional insanity. is 

An unusually large crowd will assemble on the 
wharf this morning to see the San Pablo sail. 
For she carries forty of the fairest Chinese girls 
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whoever saw San Francisco—poor things; they 
were imported here under contract to serve as 
prostitutes, and seem, so far as appears, to have 
been quite resigned to their lot. If the ente 
prising speculator who imported them had been 
more moderate in his views ; if he had brought them 
in two or three at a time, they would probably 
have escaped notice. But so large a consignment 
all at once threatened to glut the market: the 
infant industry of Chinese prostitution called 
aloud for protection against the competition of 
Chinese pauper beauty; the thing got into the 
papers, and the machinery of the law had to be 
set to work, The procurer has been sent to the 
Penitentiary, and his female partner will soon join 
him there. "For fear of contaminating the morals 
of San Francisco, the girls have been kept close 
prisoners on the vessels which brought them; no 
one has had access to them except a select few 
who could procure passes from the Custom Ho 
‘There is a fragrant freshness about the docum 
which have been produced in the case. With 
charming candour a Chinaman in San Francisco 
orders “anice young girl” from his correspondent 
in Hongkong, as he might have ordered a sheep 
or a pig. “Do not mind giving a few dollars 
more,” writes he, “for just such agirl as you think 
I would like, and draw on me for money.” The 
transaction assumes a darker hue when itis re- 
membered that whatever might be the first ex- 
perience of the girl, after her arrival here, her 
ultimate destination was the brothel, where she 
was expected to earn enough for her owner to 
recoup him for his original outlay. ‘The affair has 
been a topic of much virtuous moralizing in the 
papers of the East, which discuss it as though the 
exchange of prostitutes between New York and 
New Orleans was not a regular source of income 
to the steamers which ply between those ports. 























CHANGES IN THE JAPANESE 
CABINET. 
ee 

The following letter from the Tokyo correspon- 
dent of The Times appeared in that journal on the 
and December :— 

Tokio, September 2oth. 

The postponement of the treaty revision negotia- 
tions, described in my last letter, has been followed 
by the resignation of Count Inouye, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Few doubted that this must 
ensue. Count Inouye’s project, dictated by con- 
siderations which I hope to explain a in future 
communication, was to revise the treaties forth- 
with, offering to foreign Powers such guarantees 
as were judged essential in view of the incomplete 
state of Japan's civil codes and the imperfect 
organization of her judiciary. On this basis he 
conducted the negotiations until, as readers of 
The Times aleady know, they reached the stage 
where the signatures of ‘the contracting parties 
were alone required to conclude the convention. 
The Cabinet, by deciding to postpone the confer- 
ence at this point, practically announced that the 
order of Count Inouye's project was premature. 
His Government, in short, could not consent to 
endorse the concessions he had consented to make 
as the price of immediate revision. Nothing re- 
mained for him, therefore, but resignation. 

‘The event has caused a profound sensation. 
Count Inouye’s great talents are admitted even by 
his opponents. His countrymen know him to be 
an uncompromising advocate of progress, and a 
statesman of widely reaching abilities, keen judg- 
ment, and exceptional tact. Foreigners recognize 
in him a Japanese whose genuine sympathy with 
their civilization enables him to interpret’ justly 
their reluctance to surrender extraterritorial 
privileges, and whose astute liberality prompts 
him to choose the route of practical conciliation 
rather than that of sentimental inflexibility. His 
career comprises more than its full share of the 
romantic incidents that make the lives of modern 
Japanese statesmen read like sensational novels. 
‘At 18 years of age his intellect and daring had 
already distinguished him among the retainers of 
the Prince of Chdshu, then one of the most power- 
ful of Japanese feudal chiefs. He was an ardent 
disciple of the traditional creed that the integrity 
of his country could only be preserved by isolation 
from foreign intercourse. This, indeed, consti- 
tuted the first article of every Japanese patriot’s 
faith in those days, a faith implanted by bitter 
experience in the breasts of previous generations, 
and by them bequeathed to their successors with 
all the authority of solemn conviction. Inouye 
quickly perceived that Japan could not hope to 
cope with foreigners unless she learnt to use 
their incomparably superior weapons. He deter- 
mined to visit England for the purpose of study- 
ing naval matters. His companion in this enter- 
































prise was Ito Hirobumi, now Minister President 
of State. ‘The two youths knew only one English 
word navigation.” It would have been hap: 
pier for them had they known one word Tess, 
for by an ill-timed exercise of this knowledge thei 
purpose was misinterpreted and they found them: 
selves one morning at sea in a sailing ship before 
the mast. It was impossible for them to enter an 
intelligible protest of any kind, so they sensibly 
adapted themselves to circumstances and worked 
their way to England, learning how to reef a top- 
sail, scrape a deck, and cheerfully lose their little 
stock of silver at mysterious games of chance in 
the forecastle. They reached London with just 
five dollars remaining, and being obliged to wait 
a whole day without friends or food, they pioceed- 
ed to negotiate the purchase of a loaf of bread. 
Hoping that the five dollars would suffice, and 
trusting that if it were more than sufficient the 
excess would be returned to them, they tendered 
the whole toan honest baker near the docks, re- 
ceived their loaf of bread, and are still without 
the change. A year later they had learnt, among 
many other things, the true meaning of Western 
‘lization and the fatuity of attempting to hold 
their country aloof from it. Just then news 
reached them that their chief, the Prince of Cho- 
shu, had erected forts at Shimonoseki, had fired 
upon passing vessels, and had practically pro- 
claimed his defiance of all the treaty Powers. 
Hastening back to Japan, they found that active 
measures were in piogress for the despatch of an 
allied fleet against Shimonoseki. They knew well 
how such a contest must end, and the step they 
took with the object of averting it was an earnest 
of the resolute directness that has distinguished 
their whole careers, Waiting on the British Re- 
presentative, they prayed him to delay the de- 
spatch of the fleet, explaining that if time were 
given them to visit Chdshu they were not without 
hopes of effecting a peaceful arrangement. The 
application must have surprised Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, but, to the great credit of his discernment 
and humanity, he not only listened to those 
youths, but actually asked Admiral Kuper to send 
them in a man-of-war to Shimonoseki, The Bar- 
rossa was detailed for the service. Her com- 
mander was Captain Dowell, who, revisiting Japan 
just 21 years afterwards as Admiral Sir William 
Dowell, K.C.B., found his two friends at the head 
of the Japanese Government as Minister President 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs. he Barrossa 
remained 12 days at Himejima, near Shimonoseki, 
and during the whole of that time unceasing but 
fruitless efforts were made by Inouye and Ito to 
shake their clansmen’s purpose. ‘The men of 
Chéshu were determined to fight; they wanted 
blows, not arguments, and, as history tells, they 
soon had their wishes gratified by the allied fleets. 
The result of the engagements at Shimonoseki indi- 
cated the wisdom of the young envoys? counsel, 
bat threw their clan into confusion. Space forbids 
me to detail the incidents that ensued, further 
than to say that the leading part taken by Inouye 
and his conspicuous ability drove his opponents 
to desperate measures. They fell on him one 
night, after he had left his Prince’s presence, and 
almost cut him to pieces. Carried home, he had 
just strength to ask his brother to perform for 
him the last office claimed by a Samurai—ade- 
capitation. Such a request was in those days 
imperative. In an instant it would have been com 
plied with, when the wounded man’s mother threw 
her arms about him and by some strange instinct 
of love declared that he would recover. ‘Three 
weeks later his enemies learnt that he had sur- 
vived. They seized him, helpless as he was and 
incapable of movement, and threw him. into 
prison, where one night the tramp of men coming, 
as he supposed, to execute him, proved to be the 
sound of rescue. Thenceforth he advanced rapidly 
in influence and office, until in 1875 he filled the 
post of Vice-Minister of Finance under the Media- 
tized Government. It was at this time that he pre- 
sented to the Throne a memorial showing that 
the Government's expenditure exceeded its legiti 
mate resources and recommending retrenchment. 
His opinions were not approved and he resigned 
his post, proceeding immediately afterwards to 
Europe, where he remained five years. In 1878 
he returned to Japan at the request of his Govern- 









































ment, and accepted the portfolio of Public Works, | 


only to be transferred shortly afterwards to the 
Foreign Office, which he directed ) admirable 
ability until recent events proved that his country- 
men had not risen to the level of his statesmanship 
in the matter of treaty revision, No more con- 
clusive evidence of the success of his foreign 
policy could he adduced than the fact that he 
accomplished the apparently insuperable task of 
reconciling the conflicting interests of 16 Western 
Powers, and of bringing an Otiental State for the 
first time within measurable distance of admis- 
sion to the pale of Christendom. It is true that 
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at the very moment of achievement events proved 
too strong for him, but many of the solid results of 
his work remain to his country, and he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that his programme is to 
be pursued without flagging, the order of proce- 
dure alone being changed. His successor is Count 
Ito, Minister President of State, who, to take the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs, resigns that of the Im- 
perial Household. ‘The occupancy of the latter post 
by the Minister President had been a source of 
discontent to the Opposition, who will doubtless 
be pleased by the change now made. It is well un- 
derstood, however, that Count Ito only goes to 
the Foreign Office as a temporary measure. He 
will doubtless transfer the portfolio eventually 
to cither Admiral Viscount Enomoto, formerly 
Japanese representative in St. Petersburg and 
Peking, and now Minister of State for Communi- 
cations, or to Viscount Mori, who represented 
Japan for some years atthe Court of St. James’s, 
and is now Minister of State for Education. There 
is reason to believe that the former appointment is 
the more likely. It cannot be too clearly stated 
that these changes indicate no alteration in the 
country’s foreign policy. The project of treaty 
revision on Count Inouye’s lines—that is to say, 
the opening of the entire country in exchange for 
the recovery of Japan’s judicial autonomy, and 
the resumption of negotiations to that end so 
soon as the completed legal codes can be laid on 
the table at the Conference—continues always to 
be the project of his successor. Count Inouye him- 
self, though he retires from the Cabinet, remains 
in the Government. He has consented to accept 
the relatively unimportant and inferior post of 
Court Councillor, and it is hoped that a field for 
the exercise of his talents and energy may soon be 
found in directing the legal and judicial prepara- 
tions now declared an essential preliminary to 
the consummation of his great scheme. His loss 
to the Cabinet is in a measure compensated by the 
accession of General Count Kuroda, who becomes 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce. 
This statesman enjoys an almost phenomenal 
degree of popularity; not that he has ever given 
evidence of conspicuous abilities, but rather for 
the sake of the associations that are preserved by 
his personal prowess and dignified courtesy, and 
because his frugal habits of life as well as his 
apparently neutral attitude in politics have invested 
him with the character of a popular hero in posse. 

‘The crisis reveals a noteworthy phase of Japa- 
nese politics. It shows that national feeling has 
grown painfully sensitive in respect of foreign re- 
lations. Of the two concessions to which exception 
was chiefly taken, one was the engagement that 
Japan's laws should be on the basis of Western 
principles. There is no immediately apparent 
objection to this. Every educated Japanese would 
admit that he hopes to see such laws enacted and 
enforced in his country, The purpose of the 
pledge, in short, is unexceptionable: it is the 
pledge itself that provokes criticism. Impetuous 
patriots cannot bear to think that their country 
should promise anything whatsover to foreign 
States with respect to the nature of herlaws. Itis 
true that the purpose of the promise referred solely 
to jurisdiction over foreigners; it did not apply 
in any respect to Japanese laws as such. But 
there has gradually grown upin Japan a party per- 
suaded that their Country is the victim of her own 
weakness, and that her just claims would be at once 
recognized did she possess the means of enforcing 
them, or did she make a really resolute effort to 
have them recognized. By these politicians an 
engagement of the nature in question is counted a 
distinct confession of weakness. Others argue, 
with some show of reason, that in framing hee 
codes Japan, having to reckon with her own cir- 
cumstances and usages, cannot and should not 
undertake to be rigidly bound by the dictates of 
Western jurisprudence. It is vain to remind 
these crities that Western jurisprudence isa term 
of wide import, and that Japan’s case, even as 
stated by themselves, could easily be included 
within the limits of Europe’s very diverse codes 
and customs. In reply, they point to an un- 
doubted fact in their country’s experience— 
namely, that every ambiguous clause in her inter- 
national agreements has hitherto been atbitrarily 
construed to her disadvantage. She would be 
| mad, they say, did she ignore this lesson and ex- 
| pose herself again to such a fate. So, too, of the 
second concession—that an authenticated English 
|translation of Japan’s codes should be communi- 
|cated to foreign Governments eight months before 
| the revised treaty went into operation. To obviate 
(any misinterpretation of this stipulation, it was 
accompanied by a note distinctly limiting its scope 
|to the purposes of the treaty, and divesting it of 
any semblance of encroachment upon Japan's 
legislative independence. It must further be re- 
membered that, under the extraterritorial system 
‘as at present interpreted, no Japanese law as such 
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has any binding force upon the foreign residents; 
to become operative, it must be approved and ri 
enacted by the foreign representatives. In view 
of this, to Japan, most painful actuality, it is plain 
that the objections urged to the communication of 
the translated codes as the condition precedent to 
the recovery of judicial autonomy are the outcome 
ofanalmost romantically sensitive patriotism. And 
such unquestionably is the mood of a considerable 
section of the mation, Foreign Powers are con- 
fronted by a state of affairs very similar lo that 
which they found here, but wholly failed to com- 
prehend, 25 years ago. The liberality, hesitating 
perhaps, but certainly honest, shown towards us 
by the Tokugawa Regents, placed a powerful 
weapon in the hands of their conservative enemies, 
and we ourselves materially assisted the strokes of 
the weapon by the exacting and distrustful atti- 
tude we maintained towards our allies. There 
is, indeed, no question of conservatism now. All 
parties in the State are more than willing to throw 
the empire open to foreign trade and residence, in 
return for Japan’s admission to the comity of civi- 
lized nations, But whereas one section of the 
people would vainly, and at great cost to us and 
their country, seek to exact the exchange as a 
right, the other, represented by the present Cabi- 
net, would make it a subject of prudent and peace- 
ful compromise. There can be no doubt as to the 
direction in which Western interests point. We 
mistook our friends for our foes 25 years ago, but 
we made no mistake about our interests. The 
case would be very different to-day if, by imposing 
too heavy terms on our friends, we should un- 
of fa become the means of placing the control 




















of Japan’s foreign policy in the hands of men 
pledged to rigidly maintain the restrictions of the 
present treaties, or to relax them on conditions 
that we could scarcely accept. 








THE MIRVEKS OR STONE-MEN OF 
KOREA. 
ee pe 
By Pror. Terrien pe Lacourerig, Pu. & 
Litt. D. 

Korga, which was till lately the last but one of 
the “ Forbidden Lands,” is now slowly unfolding 
its archzological treasures to the gaze of travellers. 

1 


One of the most, if it be not indeed the most in- 
teresting of these remains of bygone ages, are the 
Miryeks, which are huge half-length human figures 
carved in stone, and looked upon as relics of a re- 
ligion of former times. ‘The largest of those seen 
by M. Carles? during his recent travels in the 
country are between Ko-yang and Pha-ju; they 
are about 25 feet high, cut out of some large 
boulders in the middle of a fir wood in a hill-side. 

One of these has a round, the other a square 
hat, which peculiarity shows, perhaps, that the 
former is meant to represent Heaven, or the male 
element of Chinese philosophy; the latter Earth, 
or the female element. 

The largest hitherto known is at Un-jin, near 
the Keun river, in Chél-la-To. The figure is esti- 
mated to stand 62 feet high; the body and head 
(according to a photograph? taken by Lieut. G. 
C. Foulk, U.S.N.) would seem to resemble the 
idols in Buddhist temples, but the cap is different. 
Acolumn about 10 feet high runs up from the 
head, giving support to an oblong slab about the 
same length. n this stands a smaller column 
supporting another slab, and from the corners of 
the two, bells are pendent by chains. 

n 

‘The word Miryek® is simply rendered by 
“Stone-man,” and consequently does not seem to 
afford any clue as to the actual signification of 
these huge statues ; for the fact likewise of (accord- 
ing to M. Cailes’ authority) their possessing no 
other appellation would show that their primitive 
destination was forgotten by the people. Be- 
sides, the word is perhaps not Korean at all, 
as it does not yield to any satisfactory ety- 
mology. It is in fact the expression by which 
the Koreans read the two Chinese ideograms 
Bi A taken together as a single term, and 
not individually as in that case the two cor- 
responding words would be sok in in Sinico- 
Korean, or tol saram in Korean proper. ‘This 
peculiarity suggests that the expression miryek 
existed in Korea, in its special adaptation to the 
huge stone statues, without having preserved its 
original meaning, previous to the adoption of the 











» Cf, M. Carles, Recent Journeys in Korea, J.R.G. 
Reproduced on the Piate herewith, 

* The dictionary of the Missionaries simply say 

Jy A, Statue de Pierre, Grande idole de Pierre.” 
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Chinese characters*; when it was necessary to 
select such characters in this special case, no other 
explanation could be found but the blunt descrip- 
tion which was purposely indicated by the Chinese 
ideograms above quoted. Should this suggestion 
be accepted, it implies that the religion which had 
caused the erection of the statutes was either for- 
gotten or in the shadeat thetime. Miryek may be 
a foreign word of which the origin might cast some 
light on the origin of the statues themselves; 
the Korean phonesis hardly discriminates », J, ¥, 
one from the other, and their looseness of articula- 
tion under that respect is so great, that the dic- 
tionary has only one class for the words begin- 
ning by these three consonants, which, however, 
are distinguished in writin Making allow- 
ance for this lack of precision, miryek is so 
much like the Turki meniak,® ‘ great,’ or ‘ prince,’ 
that it may be connected with it. The relation: 
ship of the Korean with the ‘Turki and other Altai 
languages is real, though remote,® so that, after 
all, the word may not be an importation, and 
simply be a common heitloom; but the’ pro- 
babilities here are the other way, and further in- 
vestigations and discoveries in Korea cannot fail 
to throw some light on the matter. 
m. 

The curious double cap of the Miryek of Un-jin 
is highly suggestive of two of the currents of tradi- 
tion which are met with in Korea, whilst the oblong 
slab and its pendants remind us of the old Chinese 
dress cap as illustrated in the ancient rituals ;? the 
repetition of such a thing on a smaller scale above, 
and their arrangement on a central column, were 
obviously suggested by the Indian Pagoda-um- 
brella, There is no doubt that the Miryek of 
Unjin is Buddhist. The position of the hands,* 
and especially the mark between the eyebrows (i.e. 
the urna, one of the 32 lakchanas or characteristic 
physiological marks by which every Buddha may 
be recognized),® are I think, conclusive. 

Un-in (the Eun-tjin of the missionaries’ map),?° 
near the Keun Kang, or river 1 the province 
or To of Tehyoung= Tchyeng, and in proximity to 
but not within the limits of that of Chél-la-To 
(Tjyen-la-to), Ko-yang, and Pha-ju_ (Hpa-tjiu) 
at 4o and 80 li N. of the capital, as well as 
Unjin, all three places where Miryeks. still 
exist, were formerly paits of the Pek-tsi state, 
where Buddhism (introduced about the end of 
the fourth century) was conspicuous for the num- 
ber and splendour of its monuments, in the ages 
immediately succeeding—according to the Chinese 
notice of the country in the dynastic annals of the 
Northern Sung (420-478 ap.) 

Iv. 

The existence of such big statues is in- 
teresting in connection with similar or some- 
what similar ones which have been erected in 
other countries in honour of the Gautama 
Buddha, in ancient times. The huge statues at 
Bamian have lately been described in this Jour- 

al.12 But others are still unknown or have not 

been studied. _ In the Burma Gazetteer, compiled 
by Major H.R. Spearman, the frontispiece is a 
sholograntitceprezen ing ike sraineral’ wscaloatal 
image of Gautama at Zaing-ga-naing.’ Leaving 
aside instances of late date, which offer litle 
interest here, we may mention some early cases 
hitherto unnoticed, 

In 419 a.p., Kung-Ti, the last Emperor of the 
Chinese Dynasty of the Eastern Tsin, being a 
faithful Buddhist, melted away ten million pieces 
of ko money,** and made a statue in metal of 60 



































* The Koreans have the only real alphabet of Fast Asia. It 
consists of 14 consonants (9 simple, § aspirate) and 11 vowels (7, 
simple, § complex). Klaproth has’ found that it was introduced 
in Pek-tsi in 374 4.0. (Apereu de Origine des écritures de Ancien 
Monde, p. 25), but he has not given his source. 

+ Meniak is also the name of tribes in the east of Tibet. Cf. 
my book The Languages of China bufore the Chinese (London, 1887), 





“Ct, Dr, Heinrich Winkler, Crala taliche Folker und Sprachen 
(Berlin, 18%4), pp. 70-72. 

¥ Cf. the plates of the San Li t'u, of simply the ili 
uthier’s Chine, pl. xxv. or S. Kidd’s Chins 
For the Buddhist’s position of the hands ef. 
weit, Buddhism in Tibet, ch. xiv. 
Buddha Pantheon. 

* |, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, p. 61. The Pagoda- 
probably connected with the idea of the revolving- 


trations i 
ind xiii. 
v. Schlagin 
And also the plates in Hotfman's 














igoda, 
t'ln the Dictionnaire géographique de la Corée, and Appendice of 
Dictionnaire Coréen-frarcais, Yokohama, 1880, 8v0. 

11 "The fragment appears without acknowledgment as usual in 
Ma-Tuanlin’s Wen hien t'ung kao. Cf. D'Hervey de Saint-Denys, 
Ethnogrophie des peuples étrangers a ta Chine par Ma-Touan-Lin, vol, 

jenéve, 1876, P. 279. 

The Rock-eut Caves and Statues of Bamian, by MM. 
bot, P. J, Maitland, and W. Simpson, Journal of the Ré 
Society, Vol. XVII. 1886, pp. 

32 Hritish Burma Gazeiteer, The statues of “ Buddle 
entering sleeping "ie, recumbent, instea 
of sitting down of erect, belong probably to another wave of the 
Buddhist statuary. Such, for instance, as those mentioned by 
Col. H. Yule, The Book of Ser Marco-Polo (and edit.) 
According to tradition, the first statue of Bu 
made during the lifetime of Gautama. CF. 
domok, Léyende de la statue de Houddha, tr 
by A,'Ivanowski (Le Muséon, 1883, vol. ii. pp. 93- 

sin the text: fien wan ho “a thousand myriads ho." 
latter | understand to be the name of the current mon 
was for several centuries previously. Cf. my work on The Ceins 
of China in the British Museum, etc., Vol. i. p. 383+ 
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cubits in height for the Wa Kung temple.!® In 
the same century, we hear through the annals 
of China and those of Annam” about huge 
Buddhist statues in the country of Lin-yh, other- 
wise LAm-p, corresponding notably to the 
modern provinces of Ninh-binh and ‘Thanh- 
hoa of Annam.?® The records of the latter 
country state that the Lam-dp professed the 
religion called Mé-can, and that they worshipped 
huge gold and silver statues, some of which were 
more than ten metres (?) incircumference.17 ‘The 
Chinese records, on the other hand, state simply ?# 
that one of the kings of Lin-yh, a believer in the 
everlasting principles of India, caused statues to be 
cast in gold and silver, ten and a half-cubits in 
height.\* The word A/é can is perhaps an altera- 
tion, and intended to represent Magadha, the coun- 
try of Gautama Buddha. Maritime intercourse was 
active in former times between Indo-China, the 
Indian Archipelago, and the northern coasts. It 
is from this intercourse with Japan in the third 
century that the Chinese have first heard of 
Formosa, the Philippines, the Archipelago, etc.2® 
And nothing would be surprising should an early 
spread of Buddhism in Korea have come by this 
maritime way, thus causing, as in Indo-China, the 
erection of the Miryeks. ‘The countenance of these 
huge statues may be found at fault in various 
details with the standard imagery and statuary of 
Buddhism, but these differences have obviously 
resulted from their peculiar surroundings in this 
remote corner of N.E. Asia.*? 


University College, London, July, 1887. 

















LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ees 
(Reuter “Sprectac” To “Jaran Mait.”) 


London, January 15th. 
CONDITION OF THE CROWN PRINCE. 

The Crown Prince of Germany is progressing 
favourably, and the swelling in his throat is 
rapidly disappearing. 

SALISBURY AT LIVERPOOL. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, during a visit to 
Liverpool, where he had a splendid reception, 
made a speech, in the course of which and as a 
reply to Mr. Gladstone, he said that the union 
between England and Ireland was needful in 
the interests of both. 

London, January 17th. 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL IN RUSSIA. 

Lord Randolph Churchill's presence in Rus- 
sia leads M. Flourens to believe that an under- 
standing has been arranged between England, 
France, and Russia. 

London, January 18th. 
THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS. 

The German Anti-Socialist Bill provides for 
the expatriation and deprivation of the civil 
tights of all Socialists, in order to prevent the 
spread of socialistic doctrines. 

IRELAND AND THE POPE. 

His Holiness the Pope has exhorted the Irish 
clergy to exert their influence amongst the 
people in order to restore respect for the law 
and quiet in Ireland. 

London, January 19th. 
THE SOUDAN. 

The friendlies have been captured near 

Osman Digna’s camp. 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
It is believed in Berlin that the efforts of M. 





35 Thin shu, in Tai-ping yislan, bk. 687, f. 3. 


38 CE. the Hoang viet dia du chi (Official Geography of Annam), 
vol. i. 


‘YL translate from P. J.B. Truong Vinh-ky, Cours d°histoire 
Annamite, vol. i. (Saigon, 1875, 1omo }, p. a9, as I have not the 
original text at hand, I doubt the métres of the translation. 


1 Cf, Nan she or Southern history (420-§89 4.D.) in Tai-pin 

MITT ee ee 
\s This unsatisfactory statement is perhaps a misrendering 

only. The text says: JEP [AP ta tashih heeds the latter 

word means circumference, and also a measure of half a cubit. 
20 CE. my Formosa Notes, § 34- 


3) A glance at the Plate will show that the Miryek of Un 
whatever may be its age has been kept in a state of repair. 
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Flourens to effect an understanding will cer- 
tainly fail. 

The Military Fournal refutes the statistics 
which have been published by the Javalide 
Russe in reference to German military prepara- 
tions. 





(From tux “ Honcxoxa Daity Press.’") 
London, January 6th. 
THE HEALTH OF THE CROWN PRINCE. 
The Doctors are of opinion that the malady 
of the Crown Prince of Germany is chronic 
laryngitis, but not a cancerous growth. 





(From Sixcarore Pargrs.) 
London, December 2ist. 
VISIT OF MR, GLADSTONE TO ITALY. 

Mr. Gladstone proceeds to the north of Italy 
on the 26th instant, where he will spend several 
weeks. 

MOVEMENTS OF LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 

Lord Randolph Churchill has gone to St. 
Petersburg until the end of January. 

Berlin, December 22nd. 
PRINCE WILHELM ON THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

Prince Wilhelm, when presenting Christmas 
gifts to his regiment of Hussars of the Guards, 
said that the position of affairs is grave, and the 
immediate future uncertain. 

London, December 24th. 
A ROUMANIAN MILITARY GRANT. 

The Roumanian Chamber has voted credits 
for sixteen millions of francs for the purchase 
of rifles and munitions of war, and fortifications. 

THE RUSSIAN STUDENT'S RIOT. 

There have been serious troubles with the 
students of the various Russian Universities, in- 
cluding St. Petersburg, and numerous arrests 
have been made. 

St. Petersburg, December 27th. 

In consequence of the disorders at the Uni 
versities, the Government has closed the Mili- 
tary Academy, the College of Medicine, and 
the School of Forestry. The students have 
appealed to the Czar. 

London, December 27th. 
DEATH OF AN EGYPTIAN STATESMAN. 

Nubar Pasha is dead. 

St. Petersburg, December 28th. 

The closing of the Universities has given rise 
to strong popular discontent. The Czar has 
given orders for an inquiry into the grievances 


of the students. 
Aden, December 28th. 


ABYSSINIA AND ITALY. 
It is reported at Massowah that King John is 
advancing rapidly in great force against the 


Italians. 
London, December 29th. 


ANOTHER THEATRE DESTROYED. 
The Grand Theatre at Islington was destroyed 
by fire last night, after the performance. No 


casualties. 
Berlin, December 29th. 


THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE AND A REGENCY. 

The Crown Prince refuses to entertain a pro- 
posal which has been made to him for the 
appointment of a Regency in the event of the 
Emperor's death. 





(Frou tHe “Courrier p'HairHono."'] 
Hanoi, January 2nd. 
NEW SECRETARY-GENERAL OF COCHIN-CHINA, 
M. Navelle is appointed Secretary-General of 
Cochin-China. 
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NOTES FROM YFAPANESE PAPERS, 
ae ones 

H.LH. Field-Marshal Prince Arisugawa Taru- 
hito arrived at Yokohama the evening of the 18th 
instant from a special tour of inspection in the 
south, and proceeded to the capital by a train at 
8 p.m. His Imperial Highness visited the Palace 
the following morning, in order toreportto H.I.M. 
the Emperor on the observations made by him 
during his absence. 








The Siamese Ambassador will visit the Palace 
shortly in order to present his credentials to H.1.M. 
the Emperor. His Excellency proposes to remain 
in the capital for about two weeks. 

H.LH. Prince Kacho returned to Tokyo the 
18th instant from Atami. 

The Takachiho Kan arrived at Yokosuka the 
evening of the 19th instant from Taketoyo, Bishu, 


Arrangements are being made by the residents 
of Ome, Tamagori, Kanagawa Prefecture, to lay 
a tramway between Ome and ‘fatekawa (distance 
about ten miles) on theline of the Kobu Railway, 
with a capital of yen 300,000. 

Mr. Watanabe, Prefect of Kagoshima, arrived 
in the capital the 18th instant on official business. 

The regulations of the Waterworks Company 
will be promulgated shortly. 

A revised draft of the Telegraph Regulations, 
which is being prepared by the Communications 
Department, will be completed about the middle of 
next month. 

‘The number of shares that changed hands at 
the Osaka Stock Exchange during the latter half 
of last year was 344,995 Osaka Shipping Com- 
pany shares, 6,492 Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 451 
Osaka Cotton Spinning Mills shares, 429 Osaka 
Stock Exchange shares, 219 Japan Railway shares, 
105 ‘Taiko Steamship Company shares and 51 
Hankai Railway shares. 

‘The work of laying a telephone line to connect 
the new Imperial Palace and the Aoyama Palace 
has been begun. 

‘The Minato Theatre at Yokohama was closed 
the 17th instant. 

The number of animals slaughtered in Tokyo 
in December last was 3,310 head. 

The first meeting of lady members of the Japan 
Red Cross Society for this year was held the 18th 
instant. Amongst those present were H.1.H. 
Princess Komatsu, Princess Sanjo, Princess Mori, 
Marchioness Nabeshima, ‘and Countess Ito. 
H.L.M. the Empress will pay a visit to the Society 
the 2grd instant and the members will be received 
by her Majesty in audience. 

Mr. Matsuoka, an assistant diplomatic officer 
of the Foreign Office, has been permitted to accept 
and wear a decoration conferred on him by the 
King of Siam, Mr. Matsuoka has been ordered 
to make the necessary arrangements for the 
Siamese Ambassador, who is now staying in the 
capital.— Fiji Shimbun. 


a*e 


The annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the Tokyo Cotton Company will be held the 26th 
instant. 

At the annual general meeting of shareholders 
of the Sengenya Cotton Spinning Company, held 
the 18th instant in the building of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Tokyo, it was reported that the receipts 
for the latter half of last year were yen 200,844, of 
which yen 60,300 was set apart to be added to the 
reserve fund, and yen 14,060 for rewards to officers, 
the balance being yen 126,484. To this sum yen 
16,815, brought over from the previous account, 
was added, making a total of yew 143,300. Of this 
amount yer 41,300 was carried forward to the next 
account. A dividend was declared of yen 17 per 
share, or at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum, 

The total receipts from the sale of tickets at the 
grand wrestling matches held recently at Ekoin, 





Ryogoku, Tokyo, for ten days, were yen 2,009.— 
Hochi Shimbun, 





MAIL STEAMERS, 
a ns 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
Fom Canada, &c. per C.P.M.Co. Sunday, Jan, 22nd. 
Vom Shanghai, 

Nagasaki & 

Kobe 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 
From America... per O. & O. Co. 


per N.Y. K, Friday, Jan. 27th. 





Saturday, Jan. 28th.t 
Monday, Jan. 3oth.¢ 





* Batavia left Vancouver, B.C., on January and, + Thidet feft 
Hongkong on january 2oth. The City of Peking will bring the 
nett English mail, Oceanic eft San Francisco on January 11th, 


YH NEXT MAIL 
i" per N.Y. K. 


per P.M. Co. 
For Europe, vid 

Honglong...... per N.D. Lloyds. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
YOKOHAMA-TORYO RAILWAY. 
Trains veave Yoxonama Station at 7, 8.15, 0.05," 
10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.10, 2.30, 4)" §.1'5, 6.30, 

8, 9.30, and 11+ p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE TOKYO (Shimbashi) at 7, 8.15, 9.30," 
10.g0, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1, 2.30, 4,* 5.15, 6.30, 8.10, 
9.30, and 11} p.m. 

“anes—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
‘Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90. 


Those marked (#) run through without stopping at Tsurumi, 
ieawasakisand Omori Stations. ‘Those marked {t)are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA at 8 and 11.g0 a.m., 
and 3.go and 6.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7.15 and 11.20 
a.m., and 3.20 and 6,05 p.m. 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third.class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


LEAVES 


For Shanghai 
‘and 


Tuesday, Jan. 24th. 





Sunday, Jan. 29th. 


Wednesday, Feb. 8th. 
Friday, Feb. roth. 
























TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Ueno (down) at 7 a.m. and 12.15 
and 4 p.m.; Ursunomiva (down) at 10.20 a.m. and 
3.36 p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 2.17 and 7.47 p.m. 
Fuxusuima (down) at 9.25 a.m, and 4.25 p.m.; SEN- 
At (down) 12.30 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVK SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.55 a.m, and 
1.45 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7.30 a.m. and 2.20 p.m. ; 
FuKusuiMa (up) at 6.25 and 10.35 a.m.; KoRIvAMA 
(up) at 8.33 a.m. and 12.39 p.m.; Utsunoauva (up) at 
6.25 a.m, and 12.33 and 4.35 

Farks.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1,66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2. 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 








TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY, 

Trains Leave TOxv6 (Ueno) at 6.95 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m.; and Magpasut at 6.35 a.m,, 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m, 

Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second.class, yen 1.96; third-class, sen 68, 


TAKASAKI.YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.55 and 10 a.m., and 
12.50 and 3.50 p.m. ; and YOKOKAWA at 8.25 and 11.25 
a.m, and 2.25 and §.20 p.m. 
FARes—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 


‘TRAINS Leave SHImBASHI at 8.55 a.m., and 11.25 
a.m., and 3.10, and 6.10 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. * 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 9.05 a.m., and 11.34 
a.m,, and 3.19 and 6.19 p.m.; and AKABANE at 10.05 
a.m., and 12.45, 4.25, and 7.28 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE NAGAHAMA at 6. and 10 am., and 2 
and 6 p.m,; and Nagoya at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 








6 p.m. 
Fares—Second.class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sen 77, 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE NAGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and §.05 p.m., 

and TAKETOYO at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Fares—Second.class, sen 74; Thitd-class, sen 37. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Sreamens Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
and 10.40.a.m., and 1.30 and 4.00 p.m.; and LEAVE 
Yoxosuka at 7.00 and 11,00 a.m., and 1.30, and 4,00 
p.m,—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
a ge 
ARRIVALS. 

Merionethshive, British steamer, 1,245, Wilkins, 
14th January,—Hongkong 6th January, Ge 
neral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Principia, British steamer, 1,989, J. W. Massam, 
14th January,—Hongkong 7th January, Ge- 

+ neral.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Seymour, 15th 
January,—Hongkong 6th January, vid Na- 
gasaki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. 











Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
161h January,—Hongkong roth January, Ge- 
neral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Bellona, German steamer, 2,400, Haslop, 16th Ja- 
nuary,—Hongkong gth January, General— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Renarty, British steamer, 1,119, Boutillier, 14th 
January,—Hongkong 7th January, General. 
—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 393, Hamlin, 16th Ja- 
nuary,—Kobe 14th January, General.—Rey- 
nell & Co. 

Glenavon, British steamer, 1,935, Jacobs, 16th Ja- 
nuary,—Hongkong th January, General.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Omi’ Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 18th 
January,—Kobe 17th January, General — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taku, British steamer, 608, B. Wanstall, 18th Ja- 
nuary,—Kobe 17th January, General.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

Tsuruga’ Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Hussey, 
18th January,—Kobe 16th January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yang-tst, French steamer, 2,371, Lormier, 18th 
‘January,—Hongkong oth, Shanghai 13th, and 
Kobe 17th January, General—Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
19th January,—Hakodate 17) January, Ge: 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
19th January,—Vokkaichi 18th January, Ge- 
neral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 20th 
January,—Shanghai and ports, Mails” and 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha 

















DEPARTURES. 


San Pablo, American steamer, 3,059, E. C. Reed, 
14th January,—Hongkong, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Sindh, French steamer,2,106, Macé, 15th January, 
Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Hamlin, 17th Ja- 
nuary,—Kobe, Ballast.—Reynell & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 17th January,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaish 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H Walk 
18th January,<San Francisco, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Christian, German brig, 249, Garms, 18th Ja- 
nuary,—Taiwanfoo, Ballast.—Captain. 

Totomé Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Stead- 
man, 18th January,—Nagasaki, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Hussey, 
18th. January,—Hachinohe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 

y;—Kobe, Mails and General.— 

isha. 





























January,—Manila, Ballast-—~China and Ja- 
pan Trading Co. 

St. Fames, American bark, 1,488, M. B. Cook, roth 
January,—Kobe, General.—MeKenzie & Co. 

Hiréshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Som- 
mers, 19th January,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 

mond, roth January,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 











PAS RS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Teheran, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Pope, 
Mr. Mong Cheong-wo and servant, Miss Scid- 
more, and Mr. H. E, Reynell and native servant 
in cabin; and 7 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong :— 
Mr. Le Phya Bhaskarawongse (Siamese Amba 
sador to Japan), Mr. Phra Amaravisay Saratej 
(Secretary of Embassy), Colonel Phra Faratej 
Suktavudh (Councillor of Embassy), Major 
Hluang Riddhi Narongron (Attaché of Embassy), 























Mr. Khoon Varakar Kosala (Attaché of Embassy), 
Mr. Nay Soot Thim (Interpreter of Embassy), 
Mr. Nay Kwad Hoompsé (Auaché of Embassy), 
Mr. Nay Bhing Suchinta (Private Secretary of 
Ambassador), Nay Costa Lek (Interpreter of 
bassy), and 6 servants; and Mr. A. G, Pereira in 
cabin. For San Francisco: Messrs. G. E. Hat- 
field, S. Brown, Carl Frister, and Mow Keung in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
HLH, Prince Arisugawa Taruhito, Vice: Admiral 
Baron N. Maki, Vice-Ad al Baron N. Akamatsu, 
Captain M. Hamaoka, Paymaster T. ‘Takishita, 
Lieutenant ‘T. Baba, Lieutenant Tanada, Licuten- 
ant T. Sone, Messrs. W. Garden, and ‘T. Wata- 
nabe in cabin; Messrs. S. Hagami, D. Yoshigawa, 
T. Asada, B. Horimichi, H. Such, I, Hironora, 
H, Sogoki, S. Kagami, and T. Yamasaki in second 
class ; and 92 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Vang-tsé trom Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kob » Yamaguchi, Mrs. 
Berger Christmann, Mr. sy “Nomura, Mr. Ya- 
mauki, Mr. Kato, Mr. Miyaki, Mr. Yoshida, Mr. 
A. K. Mainbrough, Mr. Kniffler, Mr. Shima, 
Captain Minster, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Laukerthein, 
Miss Constance Jones, and Mrs, Amoux in cabin. 

Per Japanese Steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang 
hai and ports:—Mis. Yeend Duer, infant, and 
amah, Messrs. Binley, Hellyer, Mess, Komuro, 
E. Enthoven, Orth, Okubo, and Kawaka: 
cabin; 6 passengers in second class; an 
passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 
Per French steamer Sindh, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—H.E. Hsia Cheng Tsu (Chinese Minister), 
Madame Hsia and child, Mr. and Mrs. Sung and 
2 children, Mr. and Mrs. Yen and child, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chung and child, Mrs, Poong, Miss Fon 
Dr. Mécre, Messrs. Fred. G. Sale, Fliche, W. 
Mitchell, W. Gordon, Hsieh Cheung Tong, Liang 
Chi Tai, J. W. Loureiro, Lin Kwan, A. Fu 
Bianchi, G. M. dos Remedios, K. Tsuzuki, Ta- 
nakadate, T. Ushikubo, T. Otsuka, and Ishimura 
in cabin ; and 77 marines in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for 
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Shanghai and ports:—Miss Camp, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hashigami and child, Mr. and Mrs. Lo Pow Shin 
and child, Mr. and Mrs. uen Chee T Dr. 
Sloan, Messrs. Alex. Center, Camp, FE. A. Pow- 





lulindo, Mitsui, R. Hotta, D. A. 
eligman, D. E. Seligman, Y. Fukagawa, ‘Thun- 
bart, S. Strauss, E. H. E. Waters, Mrs, Yuen and 
two children, Messrs. Watano, Murohara, Asama, 
Matsushita, and Aremura in cabin; and’ 69 pas: 
sengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco :— 
Mrs. Griffith and infant, Mrs. Ida Williams, Me. 
and Mrs. Lee Young and daughter, Messrs. A. A. 
Thomas, E. C. Francis, A. Murray, J. Bonham 
Carter, G. E. Hatfield, Mow Keung, J. Brown, 
and Carl Frister in cabin. 


nall, Sprake, 
Sel 











CARGOES. 


Per French steamer Sindh, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Silk, for France, 126 bales ; for England, 
103 bales; total 229 bales; Waste Silk, for France, 



























371 bales. 
Per British steamer Belyic, for San Francisco :— 
THA. 
raancisco, crits, rors. 
Shanghai 389 2,020 2,421 
Hyogo 359 79544752 
Yokohama .. 21,291 932 2,310 
Hongkong 1 "r00 324772 
Total vacssscees 25139 4071 7,255 
SILK. 
over 
rrancisco. cities, aura, 
Shanghai... 38 
Hongkong «. 83 
Yokohama . 616 
Total .. i = 739 





REPORTS. 


The British steamer Belgic, Captain W. H. 
Walker report eft Hongkong the roth Janu. 
ary, at 5 8p.m.; had fresh north-easterly monsoon 
and moderate sea to Yokoshima; thence to port 
moderate north-westerly winds and sea. Arrived 
at Yokohama lightship the 15th January, at 11.50 
p.m. Time, 5 days, 5 hours. 

‘The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru reports:— 
Left Shanghai the 14th January, at 11.30 a.m. 
had moderate easterly winds and clear weather. 
Arrived at Nagasaki the 16th, at 4.45 a.m., with 
light variable winds and cloudy, rainy and threat- 
ening weather. Left Nagasaki the 17th, at 4 a.m.3 
had fresh westerly winds to Shimonoseki, where 
arrived at 5 p.m. and left at 6.45. Arrrived at 
Kobe the 18th, at 4.30 p.m. with moderate nor- 
therly winds and left the same day, at 10 p.m. On 
the igth had fresh breeze and rain. Arrived at 
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Yokohama the zoth January, at 6.50 a.m. 





T COMMERCIAL. 
oe 
IMPORTS. 

The general tone of the market has shown no 
symptoms of improvement since last week, and 
though a fair business has been doing in Bombay 
Yarns, there has been little attention paid to 
English Spinnings, for which dealers report that 
the prices in the Tokyo and country markets 
are 25 to 50 cents lower. The business in Piece 
Goods has again been on a very small scale, and 
in many cases prices are more or less mominal. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 
500 bales, almost entirely consisting of Bombays, 
for which very full prices are still offered, 








Corron Piece Goops.—The only sales re- 
ported are 500 pieces White Shirtings, 500 pieces 
Turkey Reds, 150 pieces Velvets and 70 pieces 
Silk Satins. 

WootLens.—500 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
450 pieces Italian Cloth, 80 pieces Flannel and 
a few pieces Cloth comprise all the sales reported. 


COLTON YARNS. 





. $30.00 to 31.50 

32.00 to 33.50 
34.00 to 35.00 
33-50. to 35.00 
32.50 to 34.00 
34:50, to 35.50 
36.00 to 37.00 
37-75 to 39.50 
35.50. to 37.50 
39.00 to 42.50 
20.75 to 28.25 
25,00. to 26.75 
23.00 to 24.75 


PIECE GOODS, 













6/24, Good 
Nos! 16/24, Reverse 
2, Ordinary. 
Nos. 28 32, Mediums 
Nos. 28 32, Good to bi 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to I 
No. 328, Two-fold 
No. 428, Iwo-fold |. 
No. 20s, Bombay 

No, 16s, Bombay 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay ,, 


COrlon 








Grey Shistings—84I, 384 yds. gginches $1.75 to 2.20 
Grey Shirtings—glb, 384 yds. ysinches 2.20 to 2.60 




















Wb, 24 yards, 32 inches . 1.624 
fudigo Slicegetcra gers tiinelor 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, jo inches. 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and ates lack 32 van van 
inches 0.07 to 0-14 
Turkey Reds—1j to aii, 24 yards, 30 ran rive, 
1 


410 to 1.20 





24 to 3Ib, 4 yards, 3e 













135 to 1.50 
Vou key Rels—ah to a “ay yards, xe I 
inches 1.65 to 1.8: 
Velvets—BI 580 to 630 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches. 0.65 to 0.344 
Valfachelas, 12 yasds, 43 ches 83g. te scot 


WOOL! 
Osleans, 40-42 yards, 





inches. 





$4.00 to 5.50 
jo 


Italian Cloth, so yards, 32 inches best “0.27. to 
al 





n Cloth, 30 “yaids, 32 inches 


“Medium piaactay a6 








0.19 to 22 


0.14) to 0.168 
0.30 to 0.45 
0.40 to 0.60 
0.35 to 0.60 


54@ eae 
Claths—Preaidentes 54@ 56 inches 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 
Blankets 








0.35 te 0.39 


METALS, 


Quotations are unaltered, and a fair current 
business is doing. ‘Two steamers from Middlesboro 
have arrived within the week, bringing full sup- 
plies of Bar and Plate_Iron. 










Bars, 4 inch.. $2.83 to 29 
Flat Bars, } inch. 2:90 to 3.00 
Round and square up tod inch 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted... 2.70 to 2.80 

‘od, small size . 2.90 to 3.00 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:90 to 5.60 
Tin Plates, ber box 5.50 to 5.75 
Pig Iron, No.3 . 1.45 to 1.55 


KEROSENE, 

Daring the early part of the week prices rose 
another 10 per cents. per case, and 7,000 cases 
Devoe were sold at $2.10 percase. Since then two 
or three vesselshave come within hail, which caused 
quotations to drop as under. All transactions 
are now stopped in consequence, and will hardly 
be resumed until those vessels are actually in 
harbour. 








2.05” 
2.00 


Comet 
Devoe 





SUGAR, 


Quite a large business has been done in White 
Refined, at a considerable advance in prices over 
previousrates. Contracts for 14,000 piculs of Brown 
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Takao have been made, all to come forward per 


steamer as follows :—1,000 piculs at $3.72} per | 


picul, 10,000 piculs at $3.75 per picul, and 3,coo 
piculs at $3.80 per picul. There is scarcely any 
Brown Takao now on offer. Stocks of other sorts 
are rapidly dwindling down. The Tokyo market 
is five cents above Yokohama prices. Following 
are the quotations now ruling :— 





White Refined $5.80 to 7.60 
Manila .... 3.60 to 3.90 
Daitong and Swatow 3.50. to 3.70 
Java and Penang 3.30 to 3.50 

rown Takao to 3.80 





se 3.70 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 
Our last issue was dated the 13th instant, since 


when we have seen a very quiet Market. The 
settlements during the week by foreign hongs reach 
nly 417 piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 141 piculs, 
#ilatures 174 piculs, Re-reels 49 piculs, Kakeda 
53 piculs. In Rica of setulements of Oskar Kinds 
we have to record 3 piculs rejected. Direct ship- 
ments by the native Kaisha were 113 piculs, which 
brings the net result of the week’s business up to 
527 piculs. 

‘As mentioned above, a state of quietude has pre- 
vailed, and had it not been for two or three buyers 
for the American mail, the business would have 
been most insignificant. There is, however, a 
current demand generally at something below 
present quotations, and here and there, when 

jolders meet buyers on such bases, business results ; 
eventually all will have to follow or be out of the 
Market with their Silk, as the advices both from 
Europe and the United States are not such as to 
encourage activity amongst Exporters here. 

Arrivals from the interior are about equal to the 
settlements, and present Stock remains at last 
weel’s figure, viz.:—14,400 piculs, against 12,850 
piculs at same date last year, and 4,300 piculs 
only in 1886. 

There have been again two shipping opportuni- 
ties during the interval, the French mail of 15th 
instant, and the American mail of the 18th instant. 
The former, steamer Sindh, carried 229 bales for 
the European Markets, and the latter, steamer 
Belgic, took 616 bales for New York, The total 
Export of the season is now 22,994 bales, weighing 
23,526 piculs, against 17,469 piculs last year, and 
16,464 piculs at same time in 1886. 

Hanks.—The finer kinds of this class have m: 
tained their former value, whilst lower grades al 
decidedly weaker. A parcel of good Shinshu has 
changed hands at $531 5 Foshu, No. 2} to 3, $4903 
common Hachoji $462}. 

Filatures and Re-reels.—The absence of really 
superior Silks prevents business in these kinds; 
in medium and current descriptions a fair number 
of transactions isto be noted at prices somewhat 
lower than those quoted last week. Nanshinsha 
was sold at $685, Kanayama and Tokosha at 
$630, Mino $580. Re-reels 
Hachioji $600, Kaga $605. 

Kakeda.—In this class 121 piculs were the actual 
settlements recorded for the week, but rejections 
to the amount of 68 piculs brought the week’s 
nett result to 53 piculs, as stated above. Quota- 
tions for these remain unchanged. 


Oshus and Taysaam sorts have not commanded 
any attention during the week under review. 


guorations. 








































Hanks—No. - 
Hanks—No. II) $530 to 540 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu)... "520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu) S10 toss 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 300 to $05 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 490 to 403 
Hanks—No. 3... 480 to 485 
Hanks—No, 34 460 to 470 
tures—Extra fe Joo to 710 
tures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers coc. 660 to 670 
tures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 640 to 650 
ilatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 625 to 630 
‘ilatures—No. 2, i 610 to620 
tures—No. 2, 14 590 to 600 
» 14/20 der 570 to 580 
iu & Oshu 620 to 630 





Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 600 to 610 



















Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ifr $550 to 560 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 530 to 540 
Kakedas—Extra 630 
Kakedas—No. 1 610 to 620 
Kakedas—No. ‘590 to 600 
Kakedas—No. 570 to 580 
Kakedas—No. 350 to 560 
Kakedas—No. 530 to 540 
Kakedas—No. $10 to $20 
Kakedas—No. 500 
Oshu Sendai 530 to $40 
Hamatsuk 330 to $40 
Hamatsuli—No. 3, 4 i S10 to.520 
Sodai—No. 2} +. Nom. $00 to 510 
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Silk, to 20th Jan., 1888:— 





Export Tables, Rav 




















Suanon 1887-88. 1880-8; 1885-86, 
Race, Bugs, Datne, 
Europe 10,190 8,292 6874 
America 12,804 9,140 10,010 
Bales 22,904 17,432 
Yotal . {Pea 23,520 17-469 
SettlementsandDirect 2 Weve: pee See: 
Export fiom ist Waly } 2400’, 537.080" 20HS2 
Stock, zoth January... 14,400 12,850 4.300 
Available suppliestodate 38,400 30,750 24,700 


WASTE SILK. 

Things have become quieter again; the total 
settlements of the weck under review amount to 534 
piculs, divided as follows :—Cocoons 24 piculs, 
Noshi 256 piculs, Kibiso 219 piculs, Sundries 35 
piculs, Besides these figures, the Boyeki sha 
shipped 129 piculs direct per steamship Gezeral 
Werder, which brings the week’s business up to 
663 piculs. 

Without being able to note any material change 
in prices, quotations all round may be called easy, 
and holders seem to be more inclined to make 
concessions ag: 








Whatever quantity is exported it is readily 
again supplied by fresh arrivals from the country. 
Present stock is 6,100 piculs, against 10,900 picals 
last year, and 6,600 piculs at same date in 1886. 

Cocoons.—Only a few small lots of Bivoltini 
changed hands at $553 for better qualities there 

as no demand whatever. Stocks of desirable 
quality are nearly exhausted. 

Noshi-ito—A small lot of good Oshn was sold 
at $130, and good Filatures brought $120 to $125. 
Nothing worth mentioning was done in Foshu; at 
the close, however, there was some enquiry after 
this kind, which, if holders will give way alittle, 
will result in business. 

Kibiso.—The business done was principally in 
the better qualities, Tokosha being sold for $113, 
and good Filatures $110. A few small parcels 
of Santan brought $48 whilst inferior Hachos 
were dealt in at $22}. 

Mawata have again been out of the market. 

Sundries —One lot of Neri only was bought at 
$22}. 



































Quorations. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .. cc... $100 to 105, 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Rest ... 130 to 135, 
ature, Good 110 to120 

ure, Medium oo... 100 to 105 

Good to Best 130 to 135, 

Shinshu, Best... 105 to 110 
(o—Shinshu, Good 95 to 100 
o—Shinshu, Medium 85 to go 





























, Good to Best 125 to.135 

Best... 100 to 110, 

o—Joshu, Good 85 to 90 
o—Joshu, Ordinary 75 to 85 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 110 tons 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ..... 100 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 80 to 99 
il hinsiu, Best ... 55 to Go 
hinshu, Seconds ..... 45 to 50 

1d to Fait cseeceore ns 50 to 45 

iso—Joshu, Middiing to Common . goto 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 45 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 25 to 20 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common “a5 to 15 
Mawata—Good to Best Nom. 190 to 200 





Export lable, Waste Silk, to 20th Jan., 1888:— 








| chased, presumably for orders on hand. Stocks 


are now 3,800 piculs, against 7,800 in 1887. Total 
settlements both here and at Kobe are 321,320 
piculs, against 340,005 piculs at the same period in 
1887. ‘Tea shipments since last issue are thus :— 
per C.P. steamer Parthia, 24,907 Ibs. for New 
York, 50,587 Ibs. for Chicago, and 11,344 Ibs. for 
Canada, total 95,838 Ibs. Per City of New York, 
34,670 Ibs. for New York, 39,007 Ibs, for Chicago, 
18,474 Ibs. for Canada, and 23,544 Ibs. for Cali- 
fornia, footing 115,695 lbs. all from Kobe. 








Good Corner } siotors 
Medium . istoag 
Good Medium 188 up'ds 





EXCHANGE. 
Exchange closes firm as follows :— 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sight . 
Stetling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight o..o.00c 
‘On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight .... 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ... 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days? 
On Shanghai—Bank sight. 
On Shanghai—Private 10 day’ 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand .. 
‘On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on dem: 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight. 












sight 





768 








SHE SHOWED 
SIGNS OF DEATH. 


«$2, Storks-road, S.E., 
June 2, 1887. 


BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS, 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS: 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS, 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 


He 
Ho? 
He 
He 
He 
He 
He 
He 
Ho 
Hi oP 
Ho 
Ho 
H OP 
H ‘OP 
He? 
H OP 
H oP 
H oP 
H oP 
H oP 
H OP 
H ‘OP 
He 
H oP 


“To the Hop Bitters Company (Limited), 
41, Farringdon-road, 


“1 have much pleasure in testifying 
to the exceedingly great value of your 
Bitters. My grandmother, who is now 
48 years old, was taken very ill 
fevere cold, ‘which settled in her back, 
affecting the kidneys. I had medical 
aid, but the medicine made her worse 
instead of better; and the doctor who at- 
tended her said she would only last a few 
hours. I must admit that I believe what 
he said was true, and she evidently 
showed signs of death. But we gave her 
doses the Hop Bitters at stated. times, 
Which acted with good results. It is now 
two months since this happened, and 1am 
thankful to say that she has recovered so 
much as to be able to go out, and looks 
better than she did before she was taken ill, 

“You can make what use you like of 
this letter, as T feel convinced that had she 
not had the Bitter, I should be sorrowing 
over her loss.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) R, K. Hamittow."* 

BITTERS for the LIVER, KID- 
and BLOOD are unapproached by 
any other form of medicine. It is no vile 
drugged nostrum, but we guarantee it to 
be pure and wholesome, and compounded 
from the finest hops, together with other 
medicinal leaves and tinctures, on scien~ 
tilic principles. Only try a bottle to-day 
oF if you have a sick friend, or know some 
poor person in need of a nourishing tonic 
End wholesome medicine, go tell them or 
Bive them a bottle of genuine Hop Bitters 
itmay be the happiest act of,jour life. 


NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 

}{OP BITTERS 


Cannot be genuine 








HOP 
NEYS, 

















$7743 Pats, 4 m/s., fes. 4.025 6 m/s., fes. 4.04. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 20th January, 1888:— 


Raw. pevus, Waste 


2,000 Cocoons 





Hanks 














120 
Filatures +. 6,200 | Noshi-ito ++ 2,000 
Re-reels . 4,700 | Kibiso 3,420 
Kakeda . : 15160 | Mawata ‘500 
Oshu 260 | Sundries ‘60 
Taysaam Kinds. £0 | 

‘Total piculs......14,400' ‘Total piculs ...... 6,100 


TEA. 
‘There is no change in the position of the Tea 
market, a few cheap lots are now and then pur 





Season 1867-85. 1886-87. 1485-86, Molessour namie And. 
Picts. Pievus. Prev. Of very Label. 
Waste Silk... 13,228 12,874 11,762 4 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 2,204 35389 1,501 i tee HOP on COMPANY, 
199522 16,263 13,263 41, Farrincpon Roap, Lonpon, E.C. 
Setiementsand Diet} See Sia eae dpraeas Beware or Fravps. 
Stock, 20th January 6,100 10,900 6,600 September 17th, 1887. ly. 
Availablesuppliestodate 27,000 29,600 24,400 
’ 
Exchange closes frm at the undernoted quota-| KRATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
tions:—Lonnon, 4 m/s., Credits 3/24; Documents, ee 
3/23; 6 m/s., Credits, 3/23; Documents, 3/23; New 
VoRn, 30 d./s. U.Ss Gr $70 4 m/sn U.S. G.| ( OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 


FICULTY OF BREATHING are speedily 
cured by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
(recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty). No other remedy is half so effective. 
One Lozenge alone gives relief. They contain 
no Opium, Morphia, nor any violent drug, and 
may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bedtime ensures rest when troubled by 





the throat. Sold by all Chemists, in Small Tins. 
December 3rd, 1887. 
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Corrorats Mark. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 


s2ins. 
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Low Prices \\\\ 
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MANUFACTURER TUNER & REPAIRER 
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THE GREATEST) WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pe suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is ‘Health for all." The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 

Sr SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—"I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value." 





SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. Tt acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing. skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 


all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


n his account of his extraordinary travels ia Ching, pub 
lished in 1371, says—‘ I had with me a quantity of Hollo 
way's Ointment. | gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the smalll remaining‘ stock..” 

Sold by, all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the W 


May 1st, 1887. 
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“YARROW ’S _ 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RA 'G UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers heed by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


MINING MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


mt B, JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


Engineers and Alannfacturers, 
52, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





















ASK FOR 


And see that each Jar bears Baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


‘ FINEST — AND 


CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


To be had of all Storekeopors and Dealers throughont India. PS oren “s 


Cookery Books Post Free on a Application tothe Climates, and for any 
Compan: length of tame. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 








@ The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Y Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
WEG Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 







for Acidity of the Stomach, 
, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


The Universal I 
Headache, Heart 











Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHFR BOILERS. 
GOA SD TRON, PLP WS. 
Ofices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
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all letters on business be addressed to the MaNacer, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1Tor. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Viscount Hoshina died the 2and instant after 
a long illness. 


Tue annual meeting in the capital of provin- 
cial governors will take place early next month. 


Tue number of patients treated at the Osaka 
Government Hospital during lastyear was 30,143. 


Tue number of patients treated at the Osaka 
Government Hospital during last year was 
30,143. 

Tue French Minister, who is now at home, will, 
it is said, return to Japan about the middle of 
May next. 


Tag quantity of camphor received in Kobe 
during the iater half of last year exceeded 
20,000 piculs. 


Tue traffic between Naoetsu and Nagano on 
the line of the Koshiu railway will be opened 
about March next. 


Mr. Kurt, Japanese: Minister to the United 
States, will leave for Washington about the 
middle of next month, 


Ir has been decided by the Communications 
Department to lay a telegraph line between 
Nemuro and Hakodate. 


Tue Kine or Siam has presented to H.I.M. the 
Emperor two dappled elephants, which are ex- 
pected to arrive in Japan by the nextmail steamer. 


Tue Settlement proper has now an advantage 





in one respect over the Bluff, namely, the posses- 
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sion of a constant, pure, and copious supply of 
good water. Many wells on the Bluff are dry, a 
not uncommon eyent at this season of the year. 


Mr. Wasi Nortox and company appeared at 
the Public Hall on Thursday evening, with a 
novel and pleasing entertainment which was well 
received. 


During ten months from January to October 
last the value of matches manufactured at Kobe 
was yen 817,280, the value exported being yen 
700,000. 





Tue 60th National Bank has received permis- 
sion, from the Minister of State for Finance, 
to increase its capital from yen 250,000 to yen 
500,000. 


Hear Kouure, the celebrated pianist, gave a 
recital on Wednesday evening last, at the Public 
Hall. The audience not large, but 
thoroughly appreciative. 


was 





Green matting, made in Bungo, has come into 
extensive demand for foreign use, and 1,800 
looms find constant employment in producing 
a supply equal to the demand. 








Tu high price of old metal in Osaka has been 
further enhanced by its scarcity, iron, copper, 
and brass being in extensive demand for various 
manufacturing purposes. 


Four residents of Tokyo have applied to the 
Tokyo City Government Office for permission 
to establish a bank, to be called the Convertible 
Bank, at Nishikicho, Kanda. 


Tue naval authorities contemplate laying a sub- 
marine telegraph to all the lighthouses in the 
empire. The cost is estimated at about yen 
20,000 per nautical mile. 





Ay explosion of powder took place in the fire- 
works factory at Makiochimura, Toshimagori, 
Tokyo, the 22nd instant. Four persons were 
killed, 7 being injured. 


Wine and spirit dealers in Yokohama propose 
to establish a beer brewing company with a 
capital of yen 60,000, which will be raised from 
the public in shares. 


Tur annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the Tokyo Electric Light Company will be held 
the zgth instant atthe head office of the company 
at Shin-Sakanacho, Kyobashi. 


Tue construction of buildings for the Yoshida 
Government Elementary School at Naniwacho, 
Yokohama, which was destroyed by fire about 
the end of last year, has been begun. 








As the machinery for the Electric Light Com- 
pany of Kobeis shortly expected, a meeting was 
called for the 24th inst. to determine a date 
upon which to commence operations. 


Ar the annual general meeting of shareholders 
of the Kyoto Merchants’ and Manufactarers’ 
Bank, held the other day, the total receipts for 
the latter half of last year were stated to be yen 





11,580, of which yen 1,580 was set apart to be 
carried forward to the next account. A divi- 
dend was declared of yen 2 per share. 


Tue formation of a racecourse on ground at 
Hiranuma Shinden, Yokohama, has been com- 
pleted, and the ceremony of opening the course 
will take place the 4th and sth of next month. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by the Kansai 
Railway Company to apply shortly to the autho- 
rilies for permission to lay rails between Miyatsu 
and Tsurumae (Tango) and Kiyoto and Miyatsu. 


A project has been started by residents of 
Tokyo to establish a bank, to be called the In- 
dustrial Bank, The promoters have applied to 
the Tokyo City Government office for a charter. 





Reswwents of Yokkaichi propose to establish 
ironworks there with a capital of yen 50,000, of 
which yen 15,000 has been taken up by the pro- 
moters while the remainder will be raised in 
shares. 


Tux quantity of sulphur exported from Hako- 
date during last year to the United States was 
as follow :—Kushiré, 1,568} tons; Kunishiri, 
go6s tons; Iwanai, 1,1844 tons; Nanari, 649 
tons ; Usori, 186 tons. 





Ar the annual general meetings of shareholders 
of the Osaka Rice and Stock Exchanges, held 
the 16th instant, dividends were declared of 12 
and 40 per cent. per annum respectively for the 
latter half of last year. 


Ar the annual general meeting of shareholders 
of the Yokohama znd National Bank, held the 
18th instant, a dividend was declared of yen 10 
per share for the latter half of last year, or at 
the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, 


Tur Siamese Ambassador paid a visit, the after- 
noon of the 23rd instant, to the residence of 
Count Ito, and conferred with his Excellency 
for several hours in connection with the ex- 
change and ratification of a treaty, 


Tue tea sales at Kobe amounted in 1884 to 
113,357-73 piculs; in 1885, to 127,859.20; 
1886, to 138,663.90; 1887, to 127,106.13 ; the 
average price being, in 1884, $22.74 per picul ; 
1885, $21.45 5 1886, $19.52 ; 1887, $19.23. 
Tue Siamese Ambassador, accompanied by 
Viscount Matsudaira, paid a visit, the 23rd in- 
stant, to the Toshogu shrine in Ueno Park, 
whence he proceeded to the Museum, Educa- 
tional Museum, and Zoological Garden in the 
Park. 





Tue 23rd instant, being the birthday of H.ILM. 
the Empress-Dowager, members of the Imperial 
family, Ministers of State and officials of the Im- 
perial Household visited the Aoyama Palace in 


the morning to express their congratulations to 
Her Majesty. 


Aoki, Nakamura, Kawasaki, Hara, and 
Komatsu have received permission from the 
Government to establish the Tokyo Machine 








Messrs. 
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Manufacturing Company with a capital of yen 
300,000. The election of officers will take 
place in a day or two. 


As [some compensation for the cold and wet 
autumn, the weather in the neighbourhood of 
Yokohama has for some time past been gene- 
rally delightful—bright, dry, and mild—peach 
trees being at present in bloom under the cliff 
at Negishi. 


Ar the annual general meeting of shareholders 
of the Osaka Godown Oompany, held the 17th 
instant, at the Kain Restaurant at Hiranomachi, 
Osaka, a dividend for the latter half of last year 
was declared of yes 120 per share. All the 
officers were re-elected. 


Mr. Nakamura, of Hiroshima, proposes to lay 
a railway at his own expense between Hiro- 
shima and Guko (a distance of seven ri) in 
order to connect the line with that of the Sanyo 
Railway company. Mr. Nakamura is now at 
Osaka making preliminary arrangements. 


Tue annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the Tokyo Gas Company was held the 22nd 
instant. The receipts for the last half year were 
yen 35,572.925. Of this sum yen 15,351,119 
was set apart for various expenses. A dividend 
was declared of ro per cent. for the year. 


The Siamese Ambassador proceeded to the 
Imperial Printing Bureau the 25th instant, and 
inspected the various factories, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Ichikawa, Director of the Bureau. 
The Austrian Chargé d'Affaires visited 
Excellency the same morning at the Rokumei- 





kan. 


Some members of the Ten Province Salt Fields 
Guild propose to establish a company to be 
called the Table Salt Direct Export Company, 
at Shimonoseki, with a capital of yen 30,000, 
which will be raised in shares of yen 50 each. 
The object of the company is to export a 
superior quality of table salt on a large scale. 


Tue annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the Okayama Rice Exchange was held the 13th 
instant. The receipts for the latter half of 1887 
were yen 1,158.189, After deducting the busi- 
ness tax and sundry expenses, yen 9,182 was 
set apart to be carried forward to the next ac- 
count, and a dividend was declared of 24 per 
cent. per annum. 





A project has been started by Messrs, Itani, 
Tokuda, Hayashi, and Yamada of Kagoshima 
to establish a company to be called the Kago- 
shima Navigation Company, with a capital of 
yen 100,000, which will be raised locally in 
shares of yen 50 each. The object of the com- 
pany is to open a line between Kagoshima and 
other places. The promoters have applied to 
the authorities for a charter. 





Count Ito, Minister President of State, has 
been permitted to accept and wear a first class 
decoration conferred on him by the King of 
Siam. Mr. Nagasaki, a Master of the Board of 
Ceremonies, and private secretary of the Minister 
of State for the Imperial Household, has been 
permitted to accept and wear a third class de- 
coration conferred on him by the King of Siam. 


A rroyrct has been started by Messrs. Mae- 
jima, Kasano, Mudaguchi, Irokawa, and Kawa- 
mura to establish a company to be called the 
Kaikosha (Mining Company), with a capital of 
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yen 500,000. The promoters have applied to 
the Tokyo City Government Office for a charter. 
The office of the company will be established 
temporarily at Kabutocho, Nihonbashi. 


Tue Siamese Ambassador has applied to the 
War Department for permission to visit the 
various offices in the Department. His Ex- 
cellency, accompanied by Viscount Matsudaira, 
a Master of the Board of Ceremonies, paid a 
complimentary visit, the 2oth instant, to Viscount 
Hijikata, who paid a return visit afterwards to 
the Rokumeikan. The Ambassador also visited 
the tombs of the Tokugawa family at Shiba. 


H.I.M. tHe Empress proceeded to the Hospital 
of the Japan Red Cross Society the 23rd inst., 
starting from the Palace at2 p.m. Her Majesty 
was received by a number of officials and lady 
members of the society. The Empress received 
in audience their Imperial Highnesses Prince 
and Princess Komatsu, Princess Arisugawa, 
Princess Fushimi, and Princess Kitashirakawa, 
Count Sano, Messrs. Ogyu and Hanabusa, and 
Drs. Hashimoto and Ishizaka. Her Majesty 
then attended a meeting of lady members of the 
society, and received reports as to the business 
of the Society and the hospital. The Empress 
left for the Palace about 4 p.m. 


H.E, Le Puya Buaskarawonese, Siamese Am- 
bassador, has received the first class decoration 
of the Rising Sun. Mr. Phra Amaravisay Sa- 
ratej, Secretary of the Embassy ; Colonel Phra 
Faratej Suktavudh, Councillor to the Ambassa- 
dor; and Major Huang Riddhi Narongron, 
attaché, have each received the third class de- 
coration of the Rising Sun, Mr. Nay Kwad 
Hoompsé, attaché, has received the fourth class 
decoration of the Rising Sun. Messrs. Khoon 
Varakar Kosala, attaché ; Nay Ching Suchinta, 
Private Secretary to the Ambassador ; and Nay 
Costa Lek, Interpreter, have each received the 
fifth class decoration of the Rising Sun. Mr. 
Nay Soot Thim, Interpreter, has received the 
sixth class decoration of the Rising Sun. 





Tuere is little change to report in the markets. 
A limited business has been done in Yarns, 
Cotton Piece-goods are not in great request, and 
Woollens are generally inactive. Metals are 
firmer, and in fair demand, deliveries going on 
briskly. Two cargoes of Kerosene have arrived, 
but, as nearly half the total Oil was sold floating, 
prices have not been effected by the influx, and 
holders of the remainder maintain a very firm 
attitude. The Sugar market is at a standstill. 
Silk has not sold to any great extent, the market 
is dull, and prices have declined for all sorts 
except the very best chops. There has been 
more done in Waste Silk, and dealers having 
become current a fair business may be expected 
to continue. Arrivals do not come so freely 
as expected, but there is doubtless plenty more 
up country. There is nothing to report in the 
Tea trade. Exchange is steady and firm. 


H.1.M. tne Emperor, accompanied by Viscount 
Hijikata, Minister of State for the Imperial 
Household, and attended by Mr, Kataoka, a 
Chamberlain; Lieut. Hirohata, an Assistant 
Chamberlain ; a Secretary of the Imperial 
Household, and a court physician, left the 
Palace the rgth instant at 2 p.m. and proceeded 
to the residence of H.I.H. Prince Komatsu 
at Surugadai, where the Emperor witnessed 
equestrian exercises by the Imperial Horse 
Guards. H.I.M. the Empress also visited 


UNIVE 


the residence of the Prince, starting from the 
Palace at 5 p.m. Their Majesties dined with 
members of the Imperial family and Ministers 
of State. The Emperor and Empress left 
for the Palace about 9 p.m. Their Imperial 
Highnesses Prince and Princess Komatsu visited 
the Palace the following afternoon to return 
thanks for the Imperial visits, His Highness 
presented to the Imperial Household a number 
of rare old Italian pictures, purchased by the 
Prince in Germany. 


H.E, Le Puya Buaskarawoncse, Siamese Am- 
bassador, accompanied by his suite, visited 
the Palace the morning of the 21st instant 
to present to H.I.M. the Emperor his creden- 
tials and a decoration sent by the King of Siam. 
After an audience of His Majesty His Excel- 
lency and suite were invested with the decora- 
tions of several orders according to their rank. 
His Majesty then dined with their Imperial 
Highnesses Prince Komatsu, Prince Fushimi, 
Prince Kitashirakawa, and Prince Arisugawa 
Takehito, Prince Sanjo, Counts Ito, Yamagata, 
Oyama and Yamada, Viscounts Hijikata, Mori 
and Enomoto, Ministers; Marquis Nabeshima, 





Grand Master of the Board of Ceremonies; 
Viscount Sugi, Grand Chamberlain to H.1.M. 
the Empress Dowager; Viscount Kagawa, 
Grand Chamberlain to H.I.M. the Empress; 
Baron Takasaki, Vice-Grand Master of the 
Board of Ceremonies ; Mr. Sannomiya, Superin- 





tendent of Prince Komatsu’s Household ; Major- 
General Baron Shigeno, Major-General Oku, 
and the Siamese Ambassador and suite. 





NOTES. 








By way of supplement to our recent articles on 
the subject of the coal-mining industry in Japan, 
we print the following table, showing the quan- 
tities of all kinds of coals imported into Shanghai 
from 1880 to 1887 :— 

Totalof all English and Austra. 


kinds of Coals, Amer 1 


Rus- 


















Year. 
18Bo, 
1880 


208,834 


Takasima. 
Tons. 


Formosan, Poronai. 






os 43837 
41,037 
68 


48. 


embraces Karatzu, Chikuzen, Taku, Imaboku, Kota- 
tzu, Yayeyama, Hashima, 


Total of all kinds of Coals. 


1880, 1881, 1882. 1883. 1884. 1883. 1886, 1887. 
383,003 212,114 223,594 178,387 233,427 349,506 244,802 268,534 


Total of all kinds of Japanese Coals. 


1880, 1881. 1882. 1883, 1884. 188s. 1886, 1887. 
148,313 152,194 171,074 142,943 191,342 214,870 210,086 231,002 


It will be seen that the total increase of the 
imports into Shanghai since 1880 is eighty-five 
thousand tons, in round numbers, and that the 
increase in the import of Japanese coals in the 
same time is eighty-three thousand tons. Fur- 
ther, Japan may now be said to monopolise the 
coal trade of Shanghai. Out of two hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand tons sent thither in 
1887, she contributed no less than two hundred 
and thirty one thousand. The difference was 
even less—thirty-four thousand tons—in 1886, 
when prices had not been driven to their present 
ruinous point by internecine competition, With 
these figures before us we may well doubt the 
wisdom of allowing one Japanese coal .mine, 
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under official direction, to compete against all 
the other Japanese mines, in the Shanghai 
market at all events. 





Tue Hochi Shimbun, writing on the revised News- 
paper Regulations, remarks that in several respects 
they are sufficiently liberal to be welcomed by the 
public. Article 25, which distinguishes between 
statements made in the public interest and person- 
alities, is favourably commented on, our contem- 
porary pointing out that officials as well as news- 
papers will be benefited, forhitherto journals have 
been punished whether the matter complained of 
was a fact or not, and any official who might be 
calumniated was deprived of an opportunity of 
contradicting the statement referring to him. 
The Hoch# does not, however, approve of Article 
24, which provides that when the existence of a 
real editor is proved the Court will hold 
such editor responsible equally with the false 
editor. Our contemporary doubts whether the 
article will be of effect in bringing the real 
editor to justice, for manuscripts may be 
destroyed, and even an examination of the 
ostensible editor as to his ability for the position 
which he is said to occupy may not always 
answer the purpose. The Hoch? concludes that 
the newspaper and publication regulations, taken 
together, indicate a resolution to firmly check 
any attempts to subvert the constitution or to 
interfere with existing statutes, while leaving the 
press free to attack any improper measures or 
actions of the Government. : 


Tue Fapan Herald, quoting from our account 
of the recent fire at Nos. 40 and 41 describes 
as an “entirely unfounded charge” while admit- 
ting that the mistake was somewhat natural, the 
following :— 


Squads of men from the A/onocacy and Omaha were 
on the ground, and assisted in salving propesty, but to: 
wards the end’ it was noticeable that a good many had 
unfortunately succumbed to the temptations offered by the 
contents of the Occidental Hotel bar. 


Here, according to our contemporary, is what 
actually did take place :— 


Of the parties of men landed from the two ships, on duty, 
not one got intoxicated, and not one man was missing on 
their return on board. "Unfortunately there were a number 
of liberty men on shore, and some of these were not strictly 
sober when, as Jack always does, they immediately rushed 
tothe scene of the fire to render assistance. It is, how- 
ever, but justice to the men actually on duty to point out 
that not one of them was the worse for liquor. 


That is to say: of the men landed on duty 
from the two ships not one got intoxicated and 
all returned duly on board; and some of the 
liberty men were “ not strictly sober” when they 
rushed to the scene of the fire. Now, as the blue- 
jackets who, on the occasion in question reflected 
so little credit on the service to which they 
belong, may have been liberty men, and as we 
are absolutely devoid of any desire to disparage 
the officers and men who landed on duty, we 
frankly take the assurance of the Herald so far 
as it relates to the latter. But the statement 
that some of the liberty men were “ not strictly 
sober when they rushed to the scene of the 
fire” is either very disingenuous or very ir- 
relevant. There was no question—has never 
been any—of the condition of the liberty men 
previous to their arrival at the fire. Our contem- 
porary is therefore disingenuous if he means to 
suggest that the phrase “not strictly sober” 
applies with truth to the condition of the men 
during the fire; while, if no such suggestion is 
intended, then he is only irrelevant. The public 
are not particularly concerned with the state 
of the men when they “rushed to the fire.” But 
during the fire American man-of-war's men were 
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seen ina condition of disgraceful drunkenness ; 
liquor was obtained from the bar of the Oc- 
cidental Hotel by American man-of-war's men, 
who broke the bottles, drank their contents on 
the street, in the burning building, and in apart- 
ments in the vicinity of the fire, to which they 
forced an entry, and were generally a terror while 
the fire lasted, the seamen and marines placed in 
charge of the salved stock being barely able to 
defend the liquors from their ravages. Would 
the Herald describe men guilty of this sort of 
conduct as “not strictly sober?” And will our 
contemporary state further whether drunken 
liberty sailors are less subject to discipline than 
drunken sailors on duty (whether, that is to say, 
the spectacle of sober duty men rendering 
assistance in extinguishing, and drunken liberty 
men adding further terrors to the accompani- 
ments of fires, is likely to be a common one); 
and if so to what particular authority the control 
of liberty men at fires is transferred ? 


In an article referring to the revised Copyright 
Regulations, the Michi Nichi Shimbun notes 
various respects in which the provisions relating 
to copyright have been improved or perfected. 
It is observed that, in future, applications for 
copyright have to be made to the Depart- 
ment of State for Home Affairs, the necessity 
enjoined by the former regulations of their 
passing through the medium of the local 
authorities being removed. In the old re- 
gulations it was provided that the copyright 
must be renewed when the work is revised 
or abridged or republished with a commentary, 
appendix, illustrations, or drawings, and that 
notice must be given and fresh copies sent 
when the title is changed or notes are added to 
the work, According to the new regulations, 
however, the copyright will not be affected by 
any change, addition or abridgement, by the 
addition of notes, or illustrations, change 
in the style of binding or increase or 
decrease in the number of volumes. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the benefit of copy- 
right is very much extended. Again, while 
thirty years was fixed by the old regulations 
as the period during which copyright should 
apply, in the new regulations it is provided 
that the period shall be during the life of the 
author and five years longer, and that when, by 
reckoning from the month in which the work is 
registered to the month in which the author 
dies, and adding five years, it is found that the 
interval falls short of thirty-five years, then the 
copyright shall be fixed for thirty-five years 
from the month in which it was registered. 
To authors this is, indeed, a great boon. 
To illustrate the point. If under the old regu- 
lations an author were to copyright a work in 
January, 1888, the copyright would expire in 
January, 1918, after which time, though the 
author might still be alive, any one might 
publish and derive profits from the work. 
Under the new regulations, however, the copy- 
right will continue till the death of the author, 
whether that event occurs in 1918 or 1933, and 
even should he die in 1933 it will have effect 
for five years later. Again, should the author 
die in 1912, as by the addition of five years the 
period since registration only reaches thirty 
years, still another five years must be reckoned, 
so that the copyright will thus last for thirty-five 
years. In short, should the author live long 
the copyright will continue for a long period, 
and should he die early his copyright is pro- 


tected for thirty-five years. In the case of 
works which are of benefit to society the old re- 
gulations provided for a fifteen years’ extension 
of the copyright; the corresponding provision 
in the new regulations fixes the extension at 
ten years, should it appear that the labour and 
cost of the work have not been compensated for. 
Without some such enactment it is manifest 
that authors would be very slow to undertake 
the production of costly works which might be 
of great benefit to society in general. Article 
15, which refers to the compilation and publica- 
tion in book form of serial articles, notes, or 
novels contributed to newspapers or magazines, 
will be highly appreciated by those who occupy 
themselves with this class of writing. Hitherto, 
in the absence of copyright for newspapers and 
magazines, matter contained in one newpaper 
might be fully reproduced in another journal on 
the following day (in the case of leading ar- 
ticles this could not take place till ten days had 
elapsed). More than this: any one who choose 
might republish such matter in book form, so 
that essays prepared with great care and in- 
dustry could not published in any journal un- 
less their authors had made up their minds to 
sacrifice all right of property in their writings. 
This abuse is effectually remedied in the present 
regulations. It is now provided that no article 
which extends over two issues of a newspaper 
may be compiled and published in book form, 
during two years calculated from the month 
in which original publication took place, without 
the consent of the author; and even after two 
years, should the article in the meantime 
have been published in book form and copy- 
right secured, no publication in book form 
from the original writings can be under- 
taken. While it is true that, in the event 
of any person publishing a counterfeit edi- 
tion or injuring the copyright of others, as 
by altering the letterpress, or illustrations or 
the title, the old regulations provided that the 
offender should be subject to a fine of from 20 
to 300 yen and to confiscation of the type, and 
impressions, and that all money realised by 
the sale of such work should go to the 
proprietor of the copyright so infringed, still 
the meaning of the term counterfeit was 
not quite clear. By the new regulations it is 
provided that the term shall mean any liter- 
ary work or picture or drawing that has 
been published without the consent of the 
holder of the copyright (Art. 1); and the term 
counterfeiter shall mean any one who com- 
piles and publishes in book form, essays or 
other articles or novels published in two or 
more issues of a newspaper or journal, within 
two years calculated from the period in 
which the said essays, articles or novels have 
appeared, without obtaining the consent of the 
author (article 15); any one who counterfeits a 
literary work or picture or drawing for which 
copyright has been obtained (article 16); any 
one who pilfers a translation made by another 
(Article 21); any one who injures the copyright 
of another by intentionally making use of, or by 
imitating the title of, a copyrighted literary work 
or picture or drawing with a view to deceiving, 
or by combining a similar name or a similar 
name of a company or firm (Article 21); any one 
who injures the copyright of another by photo- 
graphing a literary work or picture or drawing 
(Article 23); and any one who imports and sells 
foreign counterfeits of a literary work or picture 
or drawing which has been copyrighted in this 
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country. These cases are all dealt with as coun- 
terfeit, and all the type, and impressions 
and money received by the sale of such 
works will be given to the person whose 
copyright has been infringed. In case of a 
difficulty arising as to whether a literary work, 
picture or drawing is really counterfeit or not, 
the Court by which the case is tried may ap- 
point at least three assessors to ascertain the 
truth, These assessors, it is clear, should 
be persons well informed on the subject 
of authorship. By this minute definition of 
counterfeits and counterfeiters a very large 
measure indeed of protection is extended 
to copyright, and it is most earnestly to be 
hoped that we may now see a great increase in 
the number of works worthy of this liberal and 
enlightened legislation. 


Ir the development of Amerian trade with 
Japan depended on the céoperation of the Fiji 
Shimpo, the complexion of the Customs’ Returns 
would have been materially altered long ago. 
We have often noticed the persistent attempts 
of our Tokyo contemporary to promote com- 
mercial relations between this country and the 
United States, and in its issue of the 18th 
instant we find another article of the same 
tendency. A gentleman who recently returned 
from America is made to act as spokesman. 
He expresses surprise, at the outset, that 
despite the mainfest and constantly demonstrated 
advisability of extending tradal relations with 
Japan's great eastern neighbour, there are still 
Japanese whose commercial proclivities incline 
to Germany or England. The profits to be 
gained by trade, he then proceeds to say, are of 
great importance to Japan, and her plain course 
is to develope business relations with the United 
States and Siam. It is a mistake to try and 
enrich Japan by dealings with European 
countries, which are provided with everything 
they want and whose people know how to 
conduct commerce in the manner most advan- 
tageous to themselves. America, on the con- 
trary, is a new country, where fresh enterprises 
are started every day, so that many a man who 
has not a cent. in the morning finds himself 
possessed of tens of thousands of dollars in the 
evening. Growth and development are the 
order of the day there. In Boston, for example, 
a large city of average type, where the extremes 
of wealth and poverty are alike absent, there 
were not twenty persons who possessed fortunes 
of over a million dollars each sixteen years ago, 
whereas there are more than one hundred such 
persons now. America, therefore, is the place 
for Japan to seek customers. The renowned 
English financier, Mr. Goschen, recently said 
that if Great Britain could carry on a trade with 
India amounting to a pound sterling per head of 
the latter's population, her gains would be all 
that she could wish for. By the same method 
of calculation, if Japan could develope her 
trade with America till it represented, not a 
pound sterling but even one dollar per head of the 
United States’ population, the result would be a 
commerce of 70 millions annually; that is to 
say, as much as the whole of the empire’s present 
nationalrevenue. The Fiji Shimpo does not tell 
us by what process it has suddenly carried the 
population of the United States to 70 millions, 
but it does say that there is a prospect of 
that number being doubled before long. It 
concludes its article by describing how at Stan- 
ley College in Monroe Park, an institution en- 
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dowed to the extent of twenty million dollars 
by a wealthy American citizen, there has lately 
been opened a class for the study of the Japa- 
nese language, and the Faculty have determined 
that Japanese subjects desiring to study at the 
College shall be admitted on the easiest pos- 
sible terms—another evidence of America’s 
kindly disposition towards this country. 


Ir is indeed a relief to find that the terrible 
calamity of the Yellow River inundations is 
losing the appalling aspect it originally pre- 
sented, and that the Chinese authorities are 
bestirring themselves in a manner which offers 
another proof—how many and how convincing 
are® these evidences—of the extraordinary ad- 
ministrative system prevailing in the Middle 
Kingdom. The following letter from Mr. Paton 
will be read with interest :— 





The breakage is very extensive, and the officials do 
not know what todo. The river has fallen very low 
and good steady dry weather has enabled them to 
repair a considerable amount of damage done to 
bridges, etc. ‘The rivers to the north of the Yellow 
River were all full, and had tried all the banks severely, 
For miles I followed one bank of the Ching River half 
of which was swept off and the other half held to- 
gether with trees which were secured with immense 
straw ropes and stakes. Near Wu-si Hsien the banks 
were gone, All the soldiers of that locality were busy 
under the personal supervision of the Hsien, who is 
Soochow man. nt fer me wondering if I could 
help him suggestions. It was soon after this 
river bank had got destroyed that the extra volume of 
water proved too much for the banks of the Yellow 
River, I met train after train of carts loaded with 
silver, and officials of all grades coming and going 
from Peking and the Yellow River. I was informed 
that no less than several millions of Taels had passed 
through Wei-whei-fu, for the Kiver repairs and as. 
sistance to the people. This was on ist December. 

‘The soldiers of the surrounding cities are all off to 
the repairs. The cattle are being pawned to the autho. 
tities for the time being for work, and as far as pos. 
sible, men are employed. I could not get into the cities 
of Ching chow, Chung-mu, Yen-lin, etc., t, but 
Iwastoid that huts are ‘being erected where it is 
possible, and money sent on to each district through 
their respective magistrates for distribution, 

From what I have seen, they seem to have succeeded 
in getting them all under cover, and soup kitchens are 
opened beside these hut-towns, generally at some 
tance from the city, 3 to 6 7 or so, and consequently 
the misery is parily hidden, and in some measure the 
poor people are trying to make the most of their 
position, 

‘There has been a tremendous circulation of silver. 
‘The tael is 8} per cent. heavier than at Shanghai, so 
that the dollar will not go very far at that rate. There 
are hundreds of villages surrounded with water; in 
these intense suffering is quietly endured, It is to 
these villages I am anxious our efforts should be direc. 
ted, as the cities are looked after by the guilds and 
authorities, and at least food can be got once a day. 
I suggest to myself and helpers to take a boat, and as 
far as possible visit these “islets,” you will’ hear of 
further on. 

‘The water is fast receding on the east side, and many 
are busy ploughing, and in some cases they have ac- 
tually resown their winter wheat, But immense tracts 
must remain lakes as there is no outlet except by eva. 
poration, The quickly falling river, and the genial 
weather have done wonders in keeping the people. in 
spirits. But from this time onwards is the trying 
time, I see nothing but charity for them, and that 
won't last long, 1am afraid. These huts are quite in- 
sufficient for them even now, and if any disease comes 
their condition will be greatly aggravated, as they are 
so closely huddled together. I plead specially for the 
winter months, and I trust that benevolent folks will 
not withhold then, and when relief will be of most use, 
Lam quite unable to tell the extent of the misery ex. 
isting. It will require to be seen into personally. I 
have an impression that the relief given by the Guilds 
has been very well done, for Chinese, but I have as 
yet no idea how much has been given for that object. 
From what I see of the Yellow River, Ithink that dig. 
ging out the channel will be useless work, as there is 
every probability of its silting up in two weeks, and 
from the impression formed of its present course, it 
might be made navigable up to the old bed, with 
much less money and more certain future benefit. ‘The 
whole lay of the country would deepen that impression. 
Through Nganbui the course would be comparatively 
easy to control, but north Kiangsu is too flat, and 
would be subject to floods after the Kao Lake was filled 
up. Two foreigners passed this place down the new 
course, and it is said they came from the north 
somewhere, 

Tam sorry the Chinese forestalled us; but all the 
foreigners here have been absent from’ sickness, or 









































other causes, and so we were not up to the date, 1 


UN 


confess I had a considerable hesitation in asking for 
help, not that | questioned the necessity, but 1 felt the 
responsibility was great, and I had no experience in 
such work 

It by no means is to be compared in severity to the 
Shansi famine. I will do my best to give you facts as 
plainly as Ican, ‘The keen edge of the calamity is 
past, but a more serious future looms iu the distance, 
Tteust fears will be disappointed. ‘There are three 
hut towns here, and about four thousand in each, who 
are fed and cared for. In Kai fung Fu there are very 
many more, as it is more easily reached and more to 
be given them than in the other towns 

Tam much hurried this time, as the post was for- 
tunately a day late which enabied me to send at once. 
You are pretty sure however to get regular news as to 
the course of t 














Tue story of the development of railway enter- 
prise in Japan is well worthy of public attention, 
and the Butka Shimpo is not without warrant 
for devoting a leading article to it. Looking at 
the year just expired, we find that on the 11th 
of July the section of the Tokaido Grand 
Trunk Line between Yokohama and Kezu, a 
distance of 30 miles, was opened to traffic. 
This is a Government road. On the 26th of 
the samé month, the section of the Japan Rail- 
way Company’s line between Kuroiso and Kori- 
yama, a distance of 40 miles, was opened; and 
on the 15th of December, another section of 
the same road, from Koriyama to Shiogama, 81 
miles, was in running order. Thus the total dis- 
tance opened for traffic during the twelvemonth 
was 151 miles. Going back now to the days 
when railway enterprise began to occupy the 
attention of the Japanese, we find that between 
1868 and 1877, the average annual rate of con- 
struction was 9 miles ; between 1878 and 1880, 
it was 5 miles; between 1881 and 1883, it was 
36 miles; between 1884 and 1886, it was 61 
miles, and last year itrose to 151 miles. It is 
now possible to travel in 12 hours 20 minutes 
from Toky6 to Sendai, a distance of 215} miles, 
which was formerly a four or five days’ journey. 
Moreover, the line beyond Sendai having been 
opened as far as Shiogama, goods coming to 
the latter place by sea can be immediately 
placed on the cars and carried southward. 
Before long we may look to see communica- 
tions opened with Nambuand Aomori. On the 
TOkaid6 Trunk Line, too, by postponing the 
difficult parts of the work and proceeding at 
once with the easy, so much progress has been 
made that it will soon be possible to travel 
from Tékyd to Osaka by rail, Meanwhile, 
private enterprise is at work in various direc- 
tions. The Ryomo (K6zuke) and Mito railway 
projects have already received official charters 
and their construction has been commenced. 
The same is true, ina greater or less degree, 
of the following roads :—The Sany6 Line, from 
Kébe to Akamagaseki v/a Okayama and Hiro- 
shima; the Kiusht Line from the port of Mo: 
in Chikuzen to Kumamoto (in Higo) oid 
Hakata, with a branch line to Nagasaki vid 
Saga; the Osaka Line from Osaka to Imai, in 
Yamato, and thence to Nara, Wakayama and 
Yokkaichi; the Kwansei Line from Otsu to 
Yokkaichi, from Ky6t6 to Miyazu and from 
Fushimi to Nara; the Sanuki Line, from Maru- 
game in Sanshu to Kotohira vid Tadotsu; 
the Kdshin Line, from Gotemba to Matsu- 
moto in ShinshQ, v4 Kofu; the Kofu Line, 
from Toky6 to Hachidji; the Yamagata Line, 
from Shiraishi to Oshida ; and the Nikké Line, 
from Utsunomiya, v/dImaichiand Sagashi-mura, 
to Shikanuma. These nine lines, when com- 
pleted, will effect a vast change in the communi- 
cations of the country, and the Bukka Shimpo 
looks forward eagerly to the large development 
of Japan's resources portended by such activity. 
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OF course it is not possible to say what was in 
Lord Salisbury’s mind when he recently alluded 
to the danger that the peace of Europe might 
be broken at a moment's notice, but we shall 
not, perhaps, be far wrong if we conjecture that 
he alluded to the contingencies which are 
generally understood to be imminent when 
Russian generals and Russian troops are within 
striking distance of a theoretical enemy. The 
Czar, we know by the telegrams, has been 
pushing forward a strong force of cavalry to- 
wards Eastern Galicia. His Majesty explains, 
indeed, that the purpose of this movement is 
defensive, not offensive; that, in short, he is 
only following the example of his possible op- 
ponents, Eastern Galicia, however, is precisely 
the part of Austrian Poland that geographical 
and strategical considerations indicate as the 
seat of war. A very large element of its popula- 
tion, the Ruthenes, have been gradually brought, 
by Russian contrivance, into a decidedly sedi- 
tious frame of mind, and if a sudden invasion 
by Russian troops could be made contem- 
poraneous with a rising of the Ruthenes, not 
only would Austria-Hungary be placed on the 
defensive, but, also Polish action—a very import- 
ant factor in the whole affair—would be practic- 
ally paralysed, in Galicia at all events. Now, to 
troops massed between the Vistula and the Bug 
the invasion of Galicia presents no topographical 
obstacles whatsoever, and it is evident that if, 
on the one hand, the temptation to invade should 
at any moment be strengthened by the apparent 
ripeness of the Ruthenes to revolt, while the 
force of the argument against invasion depends 
largely on the forbearance of Russian generals, 
the situation must be regarded as decidedly 
tender. Both sides pretend to be pursuing a 
purely defensive programme, but though 
Austria~Hungary’s apprehensions are easily ap- 
preciated when we consider the heterogeneous 
elements of her empire and the probable con- 
sequences of initial defeat, it is by no means so 
easy to perceive the danger against which 
Russia professes to be preparing. To outsiders 
it looks rather as though the Muscovite forces 
were being massed in a position of vantage 
where their very presence may help to hasten 
the events by which they would most profit. 
Therefore it is not, perhaps, altogether im- 
possible to dot the ss and cross the #'s in Lord 
Salisbury’s analysis of the situation. We had 
written thus far when the telegraph informs us 
that the massing of Russian troops on the 
Austro-Hungarian frontier continues. It is un- 
necessary to elaborate the confirmation thus 
afforded to our views. 





Tue action of the Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
pany in raising the rate of freight on live stock 
between Yokohama and Kobe, is severely 
condemned by the Keizai Zasshi. Last year 
the carriage of a beast cost only 4 yen; this 
year it is 5 ye, and inasmuch as, according to 
our Téky6 contemporary, the steamers of the 
Messageries Maritimes Company charge only 
3 yen, the Sagalien is said to have come into 
Yokohama the other day carrying a large 
number of cattle. With a difference of 2 yen 
per head in freight, it is manifest that the 
carriage of live stock will be monopolized by 
foreign steamers, and the Ke/zar Zasshi calls 
out loudly against this, declaring that such 
conduct on the part of the Japanese Company 
does not justify the assistance it receives 
from the Government, But we confess to 
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some difficulty in apprehending the Kersaé 
Zasshi’s argument. If it suits the Japan 
Mail Steamship Company to surrender the live- 
stock carriage to foreign steamers, one does not 
quite see why the public should complain. 
After all, it is the Company's business to do 
whatever pays it best. If it extortionately ran 
up freights on a line when it enjoyed a practical 
monopoly, then indeed a grievance against it 
would stand to the credit of Japanese shippers. 
But the facts of this particular case appear to be 
that the Japan Mail Company is not disposed 
to carry cattle at 3 yen per head, that the 
Messageries Maritimes Company is disposed, 
and that shippers of cattle are getting their 
stock carried cheaper than they ever did before. 
There is no visible reason why every one should 
not be quite happy. We have our own opinion 
with regard to the competition of the French stea- 
mers, but our views are not relevant to this par- 
ticular question. The point is whether or no any 
national obligation rests on the Japan Mail Com- 
pany to ship cattle which other steamers, at least 
equally fast and commodious, are willing to carry 
at remarkably low rates. The managers of the 
company probably say to the French competitors, 
“take the cattle if you like them; we'll take 
something that we like better.” 


Tue Foron Shinshi, the only Tokyo newspaper 
that notices the issue of the Civil Service Higher 
Examination rules of procedure, describes them 
asdisappointing. Somewhat high anticipations 
were entertained as to these rules because of the 
importance of the subject, and because it was 
felt that, no matter how good the regulations 
might be, they would be worse than useless if 
not supplemented by a proper system of pro- 
cedure. These hopes, our contemporary is 
afraid, have been unavailing. One half of the 
twenty-two articles is devoted to such matters as 
the personal histories of the applicants, the time 
of examination, &c.; and the method of pro- 
cedure, which is set forth in the remaining 
articles, is very similar to that of the examination 
for judges. Such points as the determination of 
the merits of the candidates are passed over in 
a vague, ambiguous way. As to the method of 
counting the marks of the candidates, the Voron 
Shinshi doubts whether it will enable the 
examiners to arrive ata satisfactory judgment 
as to the position each candidate should hold. 
The clause which provides that numbers should 
be allotted to each candidate is commended 
as a step in the direction of obviating any 
chance of partiality being exercised on the part 
of examiners, but it ispointed out that if complete 
freedom from danger of collusion is desired, 
the numbers should be allotted by the Chairman 
of the Examination Committee alone, in whose 
hands really lies the power of preventing abuses. 








We read in the Loudon and China Express 
that “the Rev. Horace Waller, formerly as- 
sociated with Dr. Livingstone in African travel, 
is responsible for some startling statements re- 
garding the trade in into: ting liquor in 
Africa. This liquor, he says, is now chiefly ex- 
ported to Africa from Bremen and Hamburg, 
but it is largely carried in English ships. It is 
a poisonous distillation from the potato, the 
cost of which does not exceed two and four- 
pence a dozen bottles. The chemists agree, 
Mr. Waller says, that there is more poisonous 
fusel oil in it than in any other known spirit. 
The natives have christened this spirit with the 








appropriate name of ‘Death.’” Mr. Waller's 
story reminds us that a similar evil threatens to 
assume grave proportions in this country. 
Foreign rum and foreign gin are gradually 
taking the place of Japanese saké, being assisted 
in the competition by the absence of all restric- 
tions as to quality, Over and above the com- 
mercial morality of importers, there is absolutely 
nothing to regulate the nature of the ardent 
spirits brought to this country and sold to the 
Japanese. That drunkenness is on the increase 
it is impossible for any observant person to 
doubt. And judging by the accounts that 
reach us from time to time, it is drunkenness 
of a type incomparably more injurious to its 
victims than the intoxication produced by 
Japanese-made saéé. The effects of the latter 
are transient, and though the consequences, after 
the lapse of years, may be serious, as is the 
case with all excesses, the actual drinking bout 
and the period immediately succeeding it, are 
not marked by the mad, bestial excitement and 
cruel prostration that large draughts of rum or 
gin produce. Oft-repeated examples have 
taught the public what sort of abominable poison 
is sold under the name of rum, gin, and brandy 
to frequenters of the hells in our own Settlement, 
and it may reasonably be concluded that the 
stuff which finds its way into the hands of 
Japanese restaurant-keepers in Téky6 and else- 
where is at least as vile as anything sold within 
the limits of Yokohama. In the case of the 
latter place the monstrous deadlock that has 
impeded municipal government for the last ten 
or twelve years renders it impossible to subject 
publicans to any manner of restraint or super- 
vision. They enjoy a license to poison their 
fellow-creatures such as has no parallel in any 
other civilized country. But where Japanese 
publicans are concerned, it would be a national 
benefit if the Government interposed resolutely, 
and enforced a system of tests severe enough to 
put a final stop to the sale of such execrable 
foreign liquors as are now offered to the lower 
orders in Japan. The consumers themselves 
are practically powerless in the matter, being 
generally incompetent to distinguish bad liquor 
from good, and the responsibility devolving 
upon the Authorities is, therefore, all the more 
imperative. 


We take the following from Zhe Times of 
December r5th:—The constantly increasing 
import of Bombay cotton yarn to China, with 
the consequent decrease in British yam, is ex- 
citing much uneasiness in Lancashire. Various 
commissioners of Chinese customs refer to the 
subject in their reports for the past year. The 
commissioner at Chefoo notes the steady 
rapidity with which the import of cotton yarn is 
increasing. In 1885 it was 39,881 piculs, in 
1886 it was 56,725 piculs, showing an increase 
greater than the total import to Chefoo in 1883, 
and the import of 1886 was five times that of 
1882. The increase, however, is all in Bombay 
yarn, which appears destined to oust the native 
articles. From Kiukiang, on the Yang-tse, the 
news is much the same. ‘The importation of 
yarn,’ says the commissioner, ‘which has been 
steadily increasing during the past five years, 
made a still more important advance in the 
year under review.’ The place of origin, 
whether Bombay on England, is not speci- 
fied here. The most striking figures are 
those from Shanghai. Cotton yarn at that 
port, ‘showed a general increase of 34,473 
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piculs, but while that from English mills ex- 
hibited a decline of 58,456 piculs, the Indian 
staple shows an increase of 92,627, so that it 
would seem that not only is the Indian article 
gaining favour in the China markets, but it 
is doing so at the expense of the British yarn, 
which it threatens to displace.’ At Swatow, 
lower down the coast, the import of yarn showed 
a falling off—trade having been generally de- 
pressed at that port—but ‘ English yarn is being 
almost entirely supplanted by the cheaper 
thread from Bombay.’ In Kiungchow, in 
Hainan, the place of foreign piece-goods is 
taken by Japanese cotton cloth, native manufac- 
tures from Bombay, yarn and raw cotton, In 
Pakhoi, the most southern treaty port in China, 
large quantities of yarn were bartered for Yunnan 
opium, but it is not stated whether the former 
was British or from Bombay. The explanation 
given in China of the cheapness of Bombay 
yarn—which, of course, accounts for its success 
—is that labour is cheaper in India than here 
and that there is no loss on exchange between 
China and Bombay.” 


We cannot too strongly applaud the enterprise 
of the lessee of the Ichikawa Theatre and of the 
great actor Ichikawa Danjuro. An account of 
the excellent and hospitable opening ceremony 
devised by them has already appeared in these 
columns, and we have now to note the publica- 
tion, under their direction, of a book containing 
the plot and dialogue of the historical pieceat pre- 
sent on the Ichimuraza stage. Neither in respect 
of skilful translation nor good English can much 
praise be bestowed on the book, but it fully 
answers its purpose as a means of enabling 
Western visitors to follow the thread of the per- 
formance. We hope that the foreign element 
of the audience at the new theatre will be suffi- 
ciently large to compensate such an expenditure 
of money and trouble, and that, under any 
circumstances, this considerate example will be 
followed at future representations. We need 
not speak in detail of the contents of the little 
book since its interest is limited to persons 
visiting the theatre, where, presumably, it can 
be obtained at the time of each performance. 


Wirt reference to the growth of Japan’s ship- 
ping industry during the year just expired, the 
Bukka Shimpo says that nothing very note- 
worthy is to be recorded. The returns of the 
Japan Mail S.S. Company show that the increase 
in the goods carried by the company’s ships 
during the twelvemonth was one hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand tons, and the increase 
in the number of passengers thirty-six thousand ; 
the sum received by the company in respect of 
these increments being 611,613 yen, in round 
This the Bukka Shimpo regards 
It notes, however, 


numbers. 
as a small development. 
that the company purchased additional vessels 
during the year and adopted measures calcu- 
lated to improve marine transport facilities. 
Further, during the past seven or eight years, 
there has been recorded a steady advance in 
the tonnage of foreign vessels visiting Japanese 
parts. In 1879-80, the number of such vessels 
was only 200 and their tonnage aggregated 
244,407; Whereas last year, the number was 
948 and the aggregate tonnage 1,269,429. An- 
other sign of development is the Japan Mail 
S.S. Company’s intention of opening a new line 
of steamers to Mexico v/d the Sandwich Islands. 
The Government also has shown its resolve to 
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foster shipping enterprise by granting an annual 
subsidy of 50,000 yen to the Osaka Merchant 
Shipping Company, for a period of eight years, 
commencing in 1888, and by placing its rela- 
tions with the Nippon Yusen Kaisha on a 
sounder and more liberal footing. The Bukka 
Shimpo concludes with a confident hope that 
the directors of the latter company will prove 
themselves worthy of the fine position they 
occupy by sparing no pains to develope the 
mercantile marine of the empire. 


Ir we may judge from the following extract, the 
iron and steel industry in Germany is not re- 
markably prosperous—the italics in the extract 
are our own :—Union, Akt.-Ges. far Bergbau, 
Eisen-und Stahl-industrie, Dortmund.—During 
1886-87 these works turned out 158,663 tons of 
manufactured iron and steel goods, the selling 
price averaging 112.34m. per ton; the quantity 
and price for the previous year being 157,529 
tons and 121.20m. Of rolled goods 145,376 
tons were turned out, and the average value 
realised was 102.41m., as compared with 
144.529 tons and 109.99m. for 1885-86. The 
output of pig iron was 144,802 tons, 7,000 tons 
in excess of the previous year. The working 
staff has been increased from 6,554 men in 
1885-86 to 6,903 in 1886-87. During the year 
the company has acquired the Brockhaus Mines 
for 300,c0om.; additional land adjoining its 
Dortmund works for 146,o14m. ; and the Remy 
Rolling-mills, near Dortmund, for 95,coom. A 
new ironstone mine, near Biickeburg, has also 
just been purchased. The balance-sheet shows a 
gross profit of 382,291m., including 1,948,046m. 
the Dortmund Iron and Steel Works ; 
278,078m. on the Horst Works ; and 147,343m. 
on the Henrickshtitte. Of ¢hese sums only 
128,86gm. are available for dividend, the rate 
being the same as for last year, viz., i per cent. 
Owing to the low prices obtainable the directors 
propose to restrict the production of steel rails, 
and to pay more attention in future to the pre- 
paration of other classes of iron and steel wares, 
such as bars, rods, sections, &c. The erection 
of a new blast furnace and Cowper apparatus at 
Dortmund is in progress. 


on 


Tue present is undoubtedly a time of immense 
interest and no little anxiety to Japanese 
financiers. We are not surprised to find that a 
journal so ably edited as the Kerzai Zasshi 
directs attention to the experiences of other 
countries in connection with the resumption of 
specie payments. In an article just published 
by our contemporary, the similarity between the 
phenomena now occurring in Japan and those 
that occurred in Europe and America after the 
return to hard money, is noted with evident un- 
easiness. The tendency exhibited by imports 
to exceed exports, the rise in the market 
prices of bonds and stocks, and the sudden 
development of railway, industrial, and other 
enterprises, are all features familiar to readers 
of the financial history of the west as precursors 
of a crisis. Can Japan hope to escape what 
befel other States, the Xarzaé Zasshi asks, In 
1821, England resumed specie payments, and 
in 1825 there was a panic in the London money 
market, In 1879, the United States returned 
to hard money, and in 1883 a panic occurred 
there also. It seems at least probable that Japan 
will fare similarly. Her hope is that her eyes 
are open, and that by a prudent system of bank- 








ing she may be able to tide over her difficulties 





when they do came. If the banks, and es- 
pecially the Nippon Ginko, are on their guard, 
and make preparations so as to be in a position 
to deal liberally in respect of loans and to keep 
down the. rate of discount at the moment of 
panic, then the bursting of one or two bubble 
companies or even the fall of one or two bank- 
ing institutions, need not lead to universal 
disaster. But now is the time for preparation. 
It is impossible to predict with any certainty the 
moment when the crisis will come, and the 
plain duty of those concerned with the national 
finance is to make ready without delay. The 
Keizat Zasshi, for its part, promises to collect 
and publish such information as may seem 
likely to be serviceable to the public, and by way 
of commencement it prints a table showing the 
exports and imports of commodities and specie 
since 1872. In reproducing this table, it will 
be well to remind our readers that in owder to 
strike a true balance between the actual prices 
of the exports and imports in Japan, the tabular 
figures for the latter must be increased by, fully, 
18 per cent. on account of freight, insurance 
and other charges :— 
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Tue Fapan Herald charges us with “once 
more ventilating the bimetallic craze,” and 
endeavours to prove that the epithet it flippantly 
applies to this great question is justified by 
some remarks of ours in reference to a criticism 
of the London Zconomist. The latter journal 
claimed that gold is the only steady unit of 
value. In reply we enquired the grounds of 
that steadiness, and pointed to the well known 
fact that, during the present century, the annual 
variations in the supply of gold have been 
greater than those in the supply of silver. The 
maximum and minimum annual productions of 
gold during the past 87 years have been 8 
millions and 137 millions of dollars. The 
corresponding figures for silver have been 19 
millions and 115 millions. Therefore, in re- 
spect of uniformity of yearly production the 
advantage is with silver. “But why,” the Zapan 
Herald asks, ‘‘why refer to the records of the 
whole century when the only records that con- 
cern us are those since 1870?” And then it 
proceeds to show that since 1870 the annual 
production of gold has diminished by only 
30 per cent., while that of silver has increased 
by 100 per cent., in which fact, primarily, and 
in the demonetisation of silver, secondarily, our 
contemporary professes to see sufficient cause 
for the great fall in the gold value of the white 
metal. Now we do not propose to weary our 
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readers with arithmetical arguments, but we 
would ask them just to consider this logic 
of the Yapan Herald as an illustration of 
monemetallic perspicacity. The one point 
discussed by us was whether, in respect 
of the factors that are ordinarily supposed to 
influence value, gold can be considered a 
steadier medium of exchange than silver. To 
determine this we took the statistics of produc- 
tion of the whole century, because it is perfectly 
obvious that variations of production subsequent 
to the demonetisation of silver cannot have 
served as a reason for demonetisation, Pro- 
ceeding thus, we find that when the fatal 
resolution to demonetise silver was taken, 
European financiers had the following facts 
before them :—the annual production of gold 
during a period of 70 years had varied between 
limits of 8 millions and 137 millions of dollars ; 
the annual production of silver during the same 
time had varied between 19 millions and 56 
millions—in other words, the annual production 
of gold had varied by seventeen hundred per 
cent., while the annual production of silver had 
varied by only three hundred per cent.;—never- 
theless, the ratio of value between the two 
metals had remained virtually unaltered. In the 
face of these facts, certain financiers came to 
the conclusion that gold was the steadier unit, 
Yet the one and only logical conclusion justified 
by such statistics was that, so long as the two 
metals were freely used as media of exchange, 
their relative values remained practically indepen- 
dent of fluctuations in annual production. Now, 
however, seventeen years later, comes the Fapan 
Herald and proceeds in this fashion :—First, it 
would eliminate from the discussion all statistics 
prior to the demonetisation of silver, though 
upon those statistics alone—unless people were 
prophets two decades ago—the arguments in 
favour of a gold standard must have been 
based: next, it would chiefly refer the fall in 
the gold price of silver to causes which, though 
for more active previous to the demonetisation 
of the latter metal, proved wholly powerless to 
produce any corresponding effect. For while 
the annual production of gold increased by seven- 
teen hundred per cent., and that of silver by three 
hundred per cent. ; while, in short, the produc- 
tion of the former varied nearly six times as 
much as the production of the latter, the relative 
value of the two remained stationary. Then 
followed the demonetisation of silver; and 
during the next decade and a half, the annual 
production of gold fell by thirty per cent. 
while that of silver increased by one hundred 
percent. Yet to this difference, less than 3} to 
1, we are asked to refer a variation of nearly 24 
per cent. in the gold price of silver, although a 
difference nearly twice as great had failed to pro- 
duce any perceptible variation prior to the de- 
monetisation of the white metal. Can any 
thinking person be satisfied with such logic? If 
gold is a steadier unit of value than silver—so 
much steadier by comparison that its very asso- 
ciation with the latter brings contamination— 
surely its steadiness should be capable of 
demonstration. The two factors that determine 
value are supply and demand. In respect of 
the former, gold is subject to much severer 
variations than silver: in respect of the latter, 
the functions previously performed by the two 
metals together having been thrown on gold 
alone, the demand for it must necessarily have 
been enormously increased. Still, we are bid 
believe that it is a steady unit of exchange. We 
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don't believe it, however, nor do we think that 
bimetallism will be crushed because the Zapan 
Herald calls it a “craze” and a “ sophism.” 


We have received from Messrs. Fraser, Farley 
& Co., agents of the Scottish Union and National 
Insurance Co., one of the very pretty chromo- 
lithographs which the company is accustomed 
to present to its patrons at the beginning of 
each year. The last picture thus issued was 
“Inverallochy Castle,” the subject for 1886 being 
“The Silver Strand,” one of the thost beauti- 
ful scenes in that heaven favoured spot, Loch 
Katrine. This year the company, still adhering 
to Scotch subjects, have a copy of a drawing by 
Walter H. Paton, R.S.A., of Brodick Bay, on the 
Island of Arran. To borrow the short descrip- 
tive notice which accompanies the picture :— 
“ The subject is a scene in the Island of Arran, 
at the mouth of the Firth of Clyde, Brodick 
Bay, with its village and Castle (a residence of 
the Duke of Hamilton), behind which rises a 
sigularly rugged and picturesque group of 
mountains, dominated by Goat Fell (2,866 feet 
above the sea), known poetically as Ben Ghoil, 
“the mountain of the wind.” It was from this 
bay that King 
party across to 
when he surprised an English garrison which 
occupied his own castle of Turnberr 
ment which led to the complete independence 
of Scotland. Sir Walter Scott (the first Pre- 
sident of this Company) thus describes the 
scene of Bruce's landing in Arran :— 


Robert the Bruce led a small 
the opposite coast of Ayrshire, 


a move- 





“ Now launched once more, the inland sea 
‘They furrow with fair augury 
‘And steer for Arran’s isle j 
The sun, ere yet he sunk behind 
Ben Ghoil, ‘ the mountain of the wind,’ 
Gave his grim peaks a greeting kind. 
8 he lee 


So brilliant was the landward view, 
‘Lhe ocean so serene ; 
Each puny wave in diamonds rolled 
O'er the calm deep, where lines of gold 
With azure strove and green, 
‘The bill, the vale, the tree, the tower 
Glowed with the fints of evenings's hour, 
The beach was silver sheen.” 


Wuen (December 6th) the telegraph an- 
nounced the election of M. Sadi Carnot to the 
Presidency of the French Republic, we de- 
scribed the event as a complete surprise, and 
said that a strange thing had indeed happened. 
Looking now at the London journals, we find 
that they were, if possible, less prepared for 
such a dénodment than we folks at this end of 
the world. The Spectator, writing on Novem- 
ber 26th, said :—“ M. Le Royer, M. Leon Say, 
and M. Sadi Carnot, may be considered practi- 
cally withdrawn, The choice is therefore 
limited to M. Floquet, M. Flourens, M. de 
Freycinet, M. Brisson, and M. Jules Ferry, and 
we should name them in that order.” Zhe 
Times correspondent was not less emphatic 
and even more precise. “M. Floquet,” he 
said, ‘and M. Sadi Carnot will obtain votes at 
the first ballot, perhaps even more votes than 
M. de Freycinet, but I have no belief this time 
in the surprises of the ballot-box. The struggle 
is really between M, Ferry and M. de Freycinet. 
If M. Ferry is not elected at the first ballot, 
M. Freycinet will be elected at the second.” 
And then he goes on to analyse the situation 
thus:—"The Congress will consist in round 
numbers of 850 members, and the successful 
candidate must have an absolute majority, that 
is to say, the moiety plus one. Of the 850, 220 
are Conservatives and 630 Republicans. At 
the first ballot M. Ferry will have 320 Republi- 


can votes, M. Floquet 165, M. de Freycinet 
85, and M. Sadi Carnot 60. M. Ferry will thus 
be 106 votes below the requisite number. I 
am assuming that the Conservatives are neutral 
or throw away their votes. In that case what 
will happen? At the second ballot the Re- 
publicans are resolved to have the matter settled. 
There must be a concentration of votes, there- 
fore, on one of the candidates. Now it is 
certain that not a single Radical vote will be 
transferred to M, Ferry nora single Opportunist 
one to M. Floquet. Were there a hundred bal- 
lots, neither M. Ferry nor M. Floquet would 
gain a single vote. At the second ballot Radi- 
cals and Opportunists, with a few exceptions, 
will unite for M. de Freycinet, who will be 
elected by 500 Republican votes. This is the 
course which things must take. The Conserva- 
tives might change the result by voting in the 
first instance for M. Ferry, but it is not very 
probable that they will do so. They make this, 
to use the expression of one of the most im- 
portant among them, ‘a point of honour.’ 
Now, if they do not vote at the first ballot for 
M. Ferry, M. de Freycinet’s election is certain.” 
Completely as these predictions were falsified 
by the result, we now know that M. Carnot 
owed his election to the retirement of M. de 
Freycinet and M. Ferry. At the trial ballots 
M. Ferry was easily first, but it was seen that 
his election was not possible. Thus, at the first 
real ballot, M. Sadi Carnot received 303 votes 
and M. Ferry 212, while M. de Freycinet had 
only 76. Who could have predicted, when the 
Chambers were calling Ferry an assassin and 
a rascal, and crying out for his criminal impeach- 
ment, that three years later he would be able 
to command more votes for the Presidency than 
any other politician ? 





Ercut years ago Japanese national attention was 
absorbed by politics. The newspapers wrote 
of nothing else; people spoke of nothing else. 
Bat during the past year, says the Bukka Shimpo, 
the development of industrial and commercial 
enterprise has been the first subject of considera- 
tion. . Politics have now been relegated to the 
second rank. The fluctuations in the value of 
the medium of exchange, that for so many years 
proved a constant source of loss and embarrass- 
ment to business men, have disappeared. The 
fall in the price of commodities, owing to cur- 
rency contraction, reached its limit last year, 
and since then there have been visible evidences 
of an upward tendency. The result is a growing 
inclination to apply to commercial and indus- 
trial undertakings money hitherto invested in 
public bonds or in land. One of the most 
salient features in the history of 1887 was the 
growth of companies. Something very like a 
mania was developed. With whatever object 
a company was started, people ran to buy its 
shares, and there seemed at one time a proba- 
bility that the money market might be seriously 
disturbed. But during the latter half of 1887 
the prices of all kinds of shares in industrial 
and commercial companies hardened, and the 
Bukka Shimpo considers that Japan may now 
be said to have turned earnestly into a com- 
mercial route, Beginning with Tokyd, we find 
that the number of companies having a capital 
of over ten thousand yen, started in the metro- 
polis during the year, was forty-four, and that 
their aggregate capital was 13,002,000 yen. In 
Osaka, forty-one such companies were started, 
with an aggregate capital of 5,185,000 yen. In 
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Kyéto there were twenty-six, with an aggre- 
gate capital of 3,245,000 yew. Thus in the 
three cities we have a total of one hundred 
and eleven companies with an aggregate 
capital of 21,432,000 yen. In addition to these 
a large number of companies came into exist- 
ence, having capitals of less than ten thousand 
yen each. Then, further, there were eleven 
railway companies formed with an aggregate 
capital of 31,800,000 yen. Besides all this, 
thirteen banks added considerably to their 
capitals, the aggregate increase being 18,020,090 
yen, Adding these three figures, we find that 
they represent a total sum of 71,252,000 yen 
subscribed by the people to various under- 
takings during 1887. And this large amount 
must be supplemented by sums similarly con- 
tributed throughout the provinces. Reviewing 
a record so unprecedented, the Bukka Shimpo 
is unable to decide how much of itis due to 
sound enterprise, how much to the fever of 
speculation; whether the record should be 
regarded with satisfaction or apprehension. 
Meanwhile, it is an undoubted fact that the 
country’s foreign trade is fast developing, and 
that the number of Japanese visiting foreign 
lands is increasing. In 1886, the number of 
passports granted for this purpose was 3,007: 
in 1887, it rose to 5,480. Of the latter number, 
1,500 were taken out by citizens of Tdkyd, 
among whom 140 travelled. purely for commer- 
cial purposes. In this direction, at any rate, 
wholesome progress seems assured. 

Swepisu iron, as most people know, is a char- 
coal iron, one of the most costly and best in 
the world. But as to the qualities of German 
Swedish iron, we are unable to speak. Here, 
however, is an extract from the Jronmonger of 
November 19th :—‘ A Glasgow firm of exporters 
send the following copy of a letter received by 
them, on Wednesday morning, from Diisseldorf. 
It is of such a remarkable character that they 
think its contents ought to be made public, al- 
though it is marked strictly private:—Diisseldorf, 
November 14, 1887. Dear Sirs,—Will you 
kindly inform me whether you are buyers of 
Swedish steel bars for the India or China 
markets? There is now made in Germany a 
quality of steel bars stamped and all with 
Swedish brands, which to all practical purpose 
is equal to the real article. If you like to try 
the quality I can send you some samples, and 
if you decided to buy some afterwards you need 
not get the works to stamp any brand which you 
may decide upon putting on. This you can 
get done after the bars have left the works, or the 
works will do this for you. This is strictly 
private, and 1 shall be glad if you will kindly 
treat it as such. Only some people I know are 
making these days enormous profits out of this.” 








Tat indefatigable worker, Mr. E. H. Parker, 
has added another to the many obligations 
under which he has placed those who are in- 
terested in the history of the Far East. His 
“Chinese Account of the Opium -War,” just 
issued by Messrs. Kelly & Walsh of Shanghai 
and Yokohama, is an abridged translation of a 
native Chinese work on that vexed,—not to say 
vexatious,—episode in our relations with the Chi- 
nese empire. We often sigh for the power “to 
see ourselves as others see us.” We can now 
see ourselves as the Chinese see us; and the sight 
is, if not pleasant, at least instructive. Mr. Par- 
ker’s little book is charmingly printed on esthetic 
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paper, and forms No. 1 of a series entitled the 
“Pagoda Library.” Why does no one under- 
take the translation of any of the works in 
which the Japanese have consigned their opi- 
nions about foreigners and their ways? 


We have received a copy of M. Terrien de 
Lacouperie’s “Language of China before the 
Chinese,” and cannot convey to our readers a 
better notion of its scope and contents than 
is given by the following review from the 
Atheneum :— 


This work forms another link in the chain of evidence 
with which Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie has proved almost 
beyond the reach of controversy the general truth of his 
theory about the origin of the Chinese. He was not the 
first to suggest that the eailier seat of the Chinese had been 
in Western Asia, but to him belongs the credit of having 
discerned evidence and collected proofs that they had been 
subject to the dominating influence of Susiana, In along 
list which he gives (pp. 114, 115), of the points of civiliza~ 
tion which they brought with them into (hina from South- 
Western Asia, there are so many which bear the impress 
of the Babylo-Assyrian influence that, taken with the other 
witnesses he calls on his behalf, they make out an almost 
resistible case, Many ciicumstances seem to suggest that 
was in about the twenty-third century Bc. that the 
Chinese, disturbed, probably, by some great political con- 
vulsion, moved across \sia eastward, just as we know that 
atthe end of last century abody of 6. 0,000 Kalmucks marched 
bag and baygage from Russia to the confines of China, 

The line of march thus indicated naturally brought the 
wanderers to th tof China, where, according to 
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their earliest records, we find them settled. But they es 
into a country which was already populated, and by tiles 

ne of whom were by no means destitute of culture In 
the “ Rook of History,” which contains the earliest Chinese 
annals of their race, we find constant references to the 





tribes by whom th 
fought, and whom they, for the most part, subjugated to 
their sway, Those who refused allegiance to the new- 
smers were driven southwaids, and at the present time 
are to be found scattered ove: the southern and western 
frontier lands of China, as well as over some of the mountain- 
ous districts in the same quarters within the frontier. The 
object of Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie’s present work is 
to give the results of his investigations into the history of 
these tribes, the affinities of their languages, and the in- 
fluence which these had upon the language of the Chinese 
Those, and only those, whose fate it may have been to 
look into any questivn’ connected with ancient or even 
modern Chinese history will be able to appreciate the 
enormous amount of work represented in the 148 pages 
of the volume before us. ‘To wade through the huye, 
ested, unindexed mass of Chinese historical literature, 
«only short teferences to the subject «f the search, 
compelled to pick up here a little confused and sometimes 
apparently contradictory matter, to identify the tribes 
even approximately under the countless names by which 
they are known, is indeed, the labour of a literary 
Hercules. ‘This labour Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie has 
undeitaken, and though by the very nature of the civeum. 
stances his work is incomplete, he yet has accomplished 
task for which every student of the ethnology of South- 
Eastern Asia will be for ever grateful. 


with whom they 






































To many the influence on the language of the Chinese 
produced by social contact with the aborigine: 
will be the most interesting portion of Prof. 








Lacouperie’s work. It is now generally recognized that 
the early Chinese language belonged to the Ugro-Altaic 
group of the 1 n family, many of the characteristics 
Of which it still retains; but by the fusion of the people 
with the native tribes it lost some of its recognized features 
of ideology, as by the same process did the languages of 
the tribes. “But the most remarkable effect of the inter- 
mingling of these tonguesis the development of tones w 
serve as ‘compensation for the oe in the phonetic 
stuff of words by contraction, ellipsis, and otherwise,” b 
establishing “a difference of pit ah of the vocalie soun 
which pitch is simple or compound according to the peculiar 
character of the loss sustained” One striking piece of 
evidence which Prof. Teirien de Lacouperie adduces to 
prove this part of his case is that the hold of the tones in 
the languages is in proportion to their stay within the in- 
fluence of the linguistic struggle. Thus he notes that the 
Chinese dialects have four tones, in some dialects extended 
augmentation ina lower and upper class; 
mese have five; the Annamites, the karengs, 
and the Kalehyens six; some of the Miao tribes eight; the 
Lolo and Meniak three; the Saifan, Liso, Moso, and 
Burmese two; the Nagas, the Jungs, and ‘the Tibetans 
two, For details on these and kindred matters we must 
refer our readers to the book itself, which will be found 
invaluable as a work of reference on’ the most interesting 
and complex question of the ethnology of South-Eastern 
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Aw instance of repentance that comes too late is 
given by the Eiri Fiyu Shimbun. It appears 
that, during the political agitation last autumn, 
some gentlemen who had come to Tokyé as re- 
presentatives of the politicians in their district 
—where that is we are not informed—obtained 
an interview of Count Inouye, the Mintster of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and remonstrated with 
him on the foreign policy of the empire, carry- 
ing their remonstrances to a pitch of great 
rudeness. Subsequent reflection, however, is 
said to have convinced them that the views of 
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which they acted as spokesmen were completely 
mistaken, and they are now meditating the 
advisability of addressing a letter of apology 
and recantation to the late Minister. 





Hts Inpertar Hicungss Prince ArisuGawa has, 
we observe, graciously signified his consent to 
become ‘‘ Protector” of the Téky6 Italian 
Society, concerning which we have already 
informed our readers. The title ‘ Protector” 
sounds somewhat unusual to English ears. 
It is not understood, however, to have any 
special significance, being merely selected in 
preference to that of “Honorary President.” 
A precedent is furnished by the case of the 
International Congress of Hygiene at Vienna, 
of which the Crown Prince of Austria-Hungary 
was Protector. 

Japanese influence on European taste has its 
latest manifestation in oil stoves. A particularly 
choice article in this line is called the “Mikado.” 
It is done, we read, in three styles, the pattern 

in all cases being Japanese. “One style is in 

dark blue and black and gold, and a third is in 

light and dark electro-bronze.” From a picture 

of the stove now before us, we should say that 
its claim to present a Japanese type of decora- 
tion is very slender. A diagonal band, crossing 
the face and surrounded by diamonds of diaper, 
encloses two cranes flying in opposite direc- 
tions with their legs hopelessly entangled. Still 
the intention is there plain enough. 


Rear-Apmirat Tryon, C.B., who has been ap- 
pointed a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, 
entered the navy in 1848, was sub-lieutenant 
17th March, 1854; lieutenant 21st October, 
same year; commander 25th October, 1860 
captain 11th April, 1866; rear-admiral rst April, 
1884, and hoisted his flag on the Australian Sta- 
tion on board the Melson which was recommis- 
sioned at Sydney on the rsth January, 1885. 








AwoTHeR instance of the bungling of Reuter’s 
agent is apparent by the Shanghai papers re- 
ceived here yesterday. A telegram received 
by us on Saturday last commenced “ Friendlies 
have been captured,” but it now appears that it 
was the other way, the camp of Osman Digna it 
was that was captured by the friendlies, 


A rececram in a Californian paper received by 
the last mail, dated at London, on the 22nd 
ult. says:—Three steel steamers, of 3,000 tons 
each, will be built at Fairfield’s yard, on the 
Clyde, to run in the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company's Japan and British Columbia serviae; 


Tue fire at Ishikawa which we reported in ou} 
Saturday's issue proved very destructive in it 
ravages, 284 houses having been burned. Th 
flames actually crossed the Ishikawa Hill road 
and destroyed a number of buildings on the other 
side, advancing quite up to the foot of the Bluff. 


We understand that the trial of the persons 
charged with the barbarous ill-treatment of 
members of the crew of the ship Afacedon will 
take place in Kobe, commencing on the 7th of 
February. Mr. Justice Hannen will proceed to 
Kobe to try the cases, 





residents in Yokohama will be held on Thurs- 
day the 11th of February, 
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A SINGULAR DEFENCE. 
eae 

Nthe North China Daily News of the 

11th instant we findan article of a some- 
what surprising character. Our Shanghai 
contemporary generally writes in a mode- 
rate tone without any marked display of 
bias or ill-will, but on this occasion it 
departs singularly from its wholesome 
habit. Its object is to defend the Fapan 
Gazette's action in publishing a nominal 
translation of Viscount TaNi’s memorial. 
That action was emphatically condemned 
by us as a flagrant and contumacious de- 
fiance of the laws of the land. With 
regard to the contents of the supposed 
memorial, we made not the smallest com- 
ment: they did not in any way concern us. 
The ground we took was simply this—that 
no conceivable excuse can be made for a 
foreign journal which, published within 
Japanese territory but exempted by treaty 
from the processes of Japanese laws, 
abuses its privileges to the extent of 
openly violating the provisions of those 
laws. Viscount TANiI’s memorial was a 
secret State document. Its publication by 
any Japanese journal would have been a 
criminal act. The ¥apan Gazette knew 
this perfectly will. It also knew, by its 
own admission, that a number of Japanese 
had been arrested and were about to be tried 
for the printing and circulation of a volume 
containing interdicted documents, among 
was Viscount TANI’s memorial. 
Having obtained a copy of this volume, the 
Japan Gasette translated and published 
the memorial, thus exhibiting, in the most 
open and emphatic manner, its complete 
contempt for the laws of the empire. 
Among rightly thinking persons there can- 
not be any second opinion as to the scan- 
dalous and culpable character of this act. 
Such abuses of the privileges that fo- 
reigners enjoy are happily rare, and have 
never failed to evoke the strongest con- 
demnation. They find their first defender 
in the North China Daily News. And 
what is the line of defence adopted? Not 
one word does our contemporary say as 
to the undeniable right of every Admini- 
stration to determine, in the interest of 
the nation, what State papers shall, and 
what shall not, be given to the public. Not 
one word does it say about the flagrant 
impropriety of a foreign resident openly 
ignoring that right, and, under the zgis of 
extraterritoriality, perpetrating acts which, 
as calculated to subvert good order, are 
strictly forbidden to Japanese subjects. 
All this, though it constitutes the whole 
gravamen of the charge against the Fapan 
Gazette, is studiously ignored. The de- 
fence confines itself carefully to an at- 
tempt to prove that the contents of the 
prohibited decument justify its publication. 
Such a line of argument leads to only one 
conclusion, namely, that it rests with the 
persons for whose control laws are enacted 
by properly constituted authority, to deter- 
mine for themselves when they shall obey 


which 
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and when they shall disregard those laws. 
The North China Daily News would be 
the first, we imagine, to cry out against 
such a monstrous proposition, Yet it has 
placed itself in the unenviable position of 
defending it. If a newspaper's opinion as 
to the nature of a document's contents is 
to constitute a valid excuse for the publica- 
tion of that document in defiance of the 
Government’s prohibition, it inevitably 
follows that laws are operative against 
those only who please to observe them. 
Therefore we say that our Shanghai con- 
temporary’s criticism on this occasion is a 
singular departure from its usually sound 
methods of judgment. Other evidences, 
too, are not wanting that it labours under 
some unwonted access of prejudice; as, 
for example, when it writes, ‘we do not 
suppose that the opinion of the Fapan 
Mail on the subject is of very great 
moment to the Fapan Gazette or to the 
public’’—a superfluous and_ irrelevant 
exhibition of discourtesy which we are 
no wise concerned to resent, and 
which would be unworthy of notice 
except as an indication of the mood 
of the North China Daily News. It is 
not to be supposed for a moment that 
ordinarily reflective persons will be imposed 
upon by the patent fallacy of our contem- 
porary’s plea for individual discretion as 
against universal obligation to observe the 
laws of the land. A man has no more 
right to violate the law because he con- 
ceives that his particular act of violation 
will not be mischievous, than he has to 
trespass on forbidden ground because he 
believes that his exceptional manner of 
walking will notinjure its surface. There- 
fore we gave no thought to the matter 
contained in Viscount Tani’s Memorial. 
Our point was that, as a secret State paper, 
its publication was illegal; that the Fapan 
Gazette knew this; that several Japanese 
had been arrested for printing and cir- 
culating it; that the ¥apan Gazette knew 
this; that the volume from which the 
Fapan Gazette extracted the Memorial, 
was the very one for compiling and issu- 
ing which these persons had been carried 
off to prison; that the Fapan Gazette 
knew this; that a political and seditious 
agitation which had its origin in Viscount 
TANI’S retirement from the Cabinet, was 
in its acutest stage at the moment chosen 
by the Fapan Gazette for the illegal 
publication of Viscount TANi’s Memorial ; 
that the ¥apan Gazette knew this; and 
that extraterritoriality confers upon foreign 
residents no sort of exemption from the 
obligation of observing territorial laws 
enacted in the interests of public tran- 
quillity and good order. These proposi- 
tions are one and all absolutely inde- 
pendent of the matter discussed in Viscount 
TAni’s memorial or his manner of discus- 
sing it. As an entirely separate subject, 
however, we shall devote a few words in 
another article to the issues raised by the 
North China Daily News in its examina- 
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tion of the Viscount's reputed opinions. 
Here we are content to note the singularly 
fallacious nature of the attempt made by 
our Shanghai contemporary to defend a 
shameful act of license. 





THE “ NORTH CHINA DAILY NEWS'” 
MISCONCEPTIONS. 
aie Ay ae Ses, 
T is not to be supposed that we 
agree with Viscount TANI,” says the 
North China Daily News, “because we 
think it poor policy to drive the opposi- 
tion of which he is spokesman under the 
surface.” The remark is characteristic of 
the strange superficiality that pervades the 
whole of the article from which we quote this 
sentence. The opposition represented by 
Viscount Tanthas not been driven under the 
surface. No attempt, so far, at least, as we 
who reside in the country know, has been 
made to drive it under the surface. The 
Shanghai journal apparently imagines that 
some exceptional means were adopted to 
suppress Viscount TANi's Memorial. But 
surely there should be no difficulty in 
understanding that the leading countries 
of Europe are not the only places where 
the publication of State papers is subject to 
regulation. Memorials addressed to the 
Cabinet in Japan are not public property. 
They are not public property anywhere. 
To make them public without official 
permission is a distinct violation of the 
law. It was to this act of violation, not to 
its effects, that we alluded when we con- 
demned an English local journal’s criminal 
license in availing itself of extraterritorial 
protection to evade the laws of the land. 
We never said that the publication of the 
Viscount’s memorial was dangerous to 
public security in Japan, The North 
China Daily News, in attributing such a 
meaning to anything we have written, 
deals with a figment of its own imagina- 
tion. What we said, and now repeat, is 
that the dissemination of opinions such as 
those embodied in the Memorial, is 
opposed to the best interests of Japan 
and calculated to retard her progress. 
We shall take another opportunity of 
stating our reasons for this conclusion. 
Here, however, our purpose is to protest, 
and we cannot make the protest too 
strong, against the Shanghai journal’s 
disingenuous attempts to pervert the 
plain meaning of our language and 
mislead its readers by mere tricks of 
controversy. We did assuredly write as 
follows, though not with the remotest 
reference to Viscount TANI’s memorial :— 
“One shrinks indeed from contemplating 
the probable consequences of a change of 
government at this juncture. The suc- 
cessors of the present Cabinet—if indeed 
any successors, even moderately com- 
petent, could be found—would come into 
office pledged to reforms which they them- 
selves are in no wise equipped, either by 
experience or education, to carry out, and 
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for which the nation is entirely unprepared. 
The result, if not absolute anarchy, would 
certainly be retrogression more or less 
serious.” The question, the only question, 
inthe context of which these remarks oc- 
curred, was whether there could now be 
found in Japan any set of men competent to 
replace the present Cabinet, for the purpose 
of carrying out a political programme far 
in advance of the present Cabinet's ideas. 
Did we address ourselves to persons even 
moderately conversant with the state of 
affairs in Japan, it were unnecessary to 
remind them that a change of Government 
at this juncture would resemble the pro- 
verbially perilous experiment of swopping 
horses in mid-stream. The country is 
within a brief distance of large constitu- 
tional reforms, the preparations for which 
have occupied the closest attention of the 
Cabinet during the past ten years. To 
hand over to inexperienced outsiders a 
great task of such delicacy and difficulty 
when on the very verge of completion, 
would, in our opinion, be not less irra- 
tional than hazardous. But to hand it over 
to men whose title to undertake it depends 
on their ability to go themselves far beyond 
it, and to carry the nation with them, 
would be‘to invite consequences which, to 
repeat our own words quoted above, we 
“shrink from contemplating.” We do 
not “write under the direct inspiration of 
the Japanese Cabinet,” though our Shang- 
hai contemporary thinks it necessary to 
repeat that silly falsehood; but it is our 
deliberate opinion that the present Govern- 
ment’s programme represents the extreme 
limit of safe political progress in Japan, 
and that the nation could not, without 
inviting almost certain disaster, entrust 
the framing of its constitution to any party 
pledged to proceed upon more radical 
lines. ‘ This,” the North China Daily 
News, calls “a striking confession of 
failure,” and then adds :—“ Obviously the 
Government must have been very poorly 
administered, if in all these years it has 
not succeeded inculcating its methods 
in a single competent person, or securing 
the country from something like ‘absolute 
anarchy’ in the event of its own fall.” 
Such criticism cannot even pretend to be 
honest. To accuse,us of implying that the 
Government ‘has\not succeeded in all 
these years in inculcating its methods in a 
single competent person” is so palpably 
unjust that our contemporary’s purpose 
becomes unintelligible. The question is 
not whether the Government has succeeded 
in inculcating its own methods, but whe- 
ther there is any policial party competent 
to replace it and to conduct the affairs of 
the State on different methods. The Shang- 
hai journal’s accusation amounts to this— 
that the Govermment has failed to educate 
the people above its own standard ; that it 
has not succeeded in carrying the ruled 
farther than the rulers are prepared to 
go; that it has not been able to get itself 
left behind by the great political move- 
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ment which it inaugurated twenty years 
ago. It is, indeed, weary and dishearten- 
ing work to have to deal with such criti- 
A newspaper deliberately ad- 
vancing these two propositions—that the 
observance or violation of the laws of the 
land is a matter of individual judgment, 
and that a Government must be held to 
have failed unless it has taught the go- 
verned that its methods are behind the 
times—a newspaper, we say, avowing 
such opinions as these can scarcely claim 
serious treatment. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, experience proves that the public are 
more prone to accept ideas ready-made 
than to undertake the task of construct- 
ing them. Therefore we have thought it 
necessary to devote a column to the North 
China Daily News’ misapprehensions, 
though the task of exposing them is by 
no means congenial. 


cisms. 





THE CELEBRATED MEMORIAL. 
praia 
O faras the sentiments it expresses of 


the arguments it contains are. con- 
cerned, Viscount TANI'’s memorial might 
appropriately be consigned to oblivion. It 
may, in fact, be briefly described as a 
collection of false inferences founded on 
misapprehensions. To the document itself 
no moment can be attached by any one 
conversant with the facts it undertakes to 
discuss. Placed in the hands of ignorant 
persons, however, it is certainly. calcu- 
lated to create erroneous impressions and 
—as we said in a previous article—“ to 
resuscitate prejudices in the highest degree 
injurious to the smooth conduct of Japan's 
foreign relations.” The Memorial, or ra- 
ther those portions of it reproduced by the 
North China Herald—for to them only 
need we refer—contains two leading as- 
sertions. The first is that the Govern- 
ment contemplated revising the laws of 
Japan with the sole object of satisfying 
foreigners and without any reference to the 
customs and circumstances of the people. 
No statement could well be more erro- 
neous. The Criminal Codes of Japan have 
already been compiled and promulgated. 
They are in full accord with the bases of 
Western jurisprudence, and, with some 
exceptions as to procedure, they have been 
proved, by six years of practical applica- 
tion, to be thoroughly suited to the Japa- 
nese nation. The Civil Codes are now in 
course of preparation. They have been 
in course of preparation for several years. 
It is a matter of plain fact that, without 
any reference whatsoever to Treaty Re- 
vision, the compilers are conducting their 
task on the bases of Western jurispru- 
dence. Though the Treaties were to re- 
main in force for a hundred years, though 
there were no prospect of their being ever 
revised, the Civil Codes of Japan would 
still be compiled on the same lines. There 
is not one intelligent Japanese who would 
be content to think that such was not the 








case. It may be confidently stated that 


UN 


without exception the educated classes 
want to have the laws revised and com- 
piled in the spirit of the civilization their 
country has adopted. Even Viscount TANI, 
strongly conservative as he has always 
been, would not hesitate to advocate that 
measure. Where, then, is the reason or 
justice of the pretence that in anounc- 
ing what it is actually doing and what 
the people actually desire, the Government 
is sacrificing the interests of the latter to 
foreign prejudices? Western jurispru- 
dence is a term of wide import. It em- 
braces legal systems applied to a dozen 
nations exhibiting differences of custom 
and tradition at least as wide as the dif- 
ference existing between Japan and any 
one of them. Is there anything in the 
manners and creeds of this empire that 
forbids the assimilation of its laws to those 
of the Occident? Certainly not. The 
engagement contemplated by the drafters 
of the revised treaties never for one mo- 
ment justified the inference drawn by 
Viscount Tani. Ample latitude would 
have remained to consult the circumstances 
of the nation. Viscount TANi ought to 
have known this well, had he possessed 
any sound acquaintance with the subject. 
That he should not be well informed in 
respect of such questions, is no reproach 
to a man whose specialty lies in a wholly 
different direction. Neither it the 
slightest reproach to a member of the 
Cabinet that he should formulate his views, 
however erroneous, to his colleagues. But 
Viscount TAN1 went beyond this. He 
embodied his opinions in a State paper, 
practically charging the Cabinet with pur- 
chasing Treaty Revision by the surrender 
of a much more important sovereign right 
than anything ceded by the unrevised 
treaties. The publication of such opinions, 
emanating from a responsible statesman, 
was calculated not only to discredit the 
Government, but also to create a false and 
injurious impression as to the extent of 
foreign demands, Viscount TAni’s Me- 
morial indirectly represents the Western 
negotiators in the light of men who 
have no respect for Japan’s independence, 
and who are prepared to subject her to 
any humiliation in the interests of their 
own nationals. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate. The revival of prejudices 
which had happily become “ portions and 
parcels” of a nearly forgotten past, is 
plainly calculated to disturb the smooth 
conduct of Japan’s foreign relations. It 
does not by any means follow, however, 
nor have we anywhere said—the North 
China Herald non obstante—that public 
security in Japan is in such a “ precarious 
condition” as to be endangered by the 
publication of Viscount TANi’s Memorial. 
The second error into which the me- 
morialist falls is not less important, though 
more excusable. He argues that though 
extraterritoriality is “disgraceful in name 
and utterly objectionable in reality,’ the 
injury it inflicts is practically small, and 
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he suggests that its abolition need not be 
purchased at any high price. In fact he 
considers the question solely under its 
present aspects, and pays no attention to 
its future contingencies. He fails altoge- 
ther to observe that conditions are fast 
arising under which ‘the independence 
and welfare” of Japan may be seriously 
affected by extraterritoriality. In respect 
of this, we cannot do better than quote 
what we wrote upon this very point three 
months ago:—‘‘ As means of communica- 
tion by steamer, by railway, by telegraph, 
and by post bring the remotest parts of 
the country within easy reach of the chief 
cities, the farce of imprisoning foreign 
merchants within the limits of two or three 
settlements on the sea coast will grow more 
and more flagrant. To be obliged to furnish 
oneself with a passport in order to take a 
few hours’ ride on a railway running by 
one’s door, and to be forbidden to conduct 
one’s business personally at places not 
half a day’s journey from one’s house, are 
prohibitions that will ultimately be re- 
garded as pitiful relics of a semi-civilized 
past. It is certain, too, that whatever 
inconvenience these vetoes entail on one 
side will be obviated, in great measure, by 
the ingenuity and enterprise of those sub- 
jected to them. Means will be found for 
secretly carrying on trade with the in- 
terior; pretexts will be contrived for 
living outside the settlements; devices 
will be elaborated for holding real property 
beyond the limits. In the end, conditions 
never contemplated by the Treaties will 
be created; interests will be multiplied for 
which recognition may at any moment 
be claimed by foreign Powers, and Japan 
may find herself drifting helplessly to- 
wards complications similar to those that 
have placed Egypt at the mercy of 
outsiders. All these contingencies have 
been staring Japanese statesmen in the 
face for years back.” To Viscount TANI 
alone they appear to be invisible. Were 
we not right in saying that if ever a 
political essay deserved to be consigned 
to oblivion, it was his unfortunate compo- 
sition? Our Shanghai contemporary, we 
observe, is careful to disavow all intention 
of endorsing the views advanced by Vis- 
count TANI. Nevertheless it declares it 
“refreshing to see a man in Viscount 
‘TAN!’s position, a celebrated soldier, who 
has had his eyes opened by a tour of the 
world, and is nothing if not a patriot, con- 
fessing that in practice extraterritoriality 
does very little harm to the country.” 
The North China Herald's ideas, in short, 
appear to be not less superficial than those 
of Viscount TANI. 

One more argument put forward by the 
memorialist deserves brief notice. It is 
calied, ‘‘a very sound” argument by the 
North China Herald. \n 18g0 Japan is 
to have some sort of patliament. There 
will then be an opportunity of consult- 
ing the will of the nation on the sub- 
ject of Treaty Revision. Better put off 
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the task until that time, says the Vis- 
count. Now this, being in appearance 
a plea for government by the people, will 
naturally be applauded by many. But 
what is the Viscount’s reason for recom- 
mending such a course? He states it 
plainly enough. So soon, he declares, as 
the Japanese nation is able to speak its 
mind distinctly and unanimously, foreign 
Powers will not attempt to retain the 
privileges guaranteed to them by the pre- 
sent Treaties. That is to say, Viscount 
TANI advocates the postponement of the 
negotiations until Japan can get what she 
wants unconditionally. And the North 
China Herald, while with one breath it 
rejoices over the Viscount’s disposition to 
minimize the evils of extraterritoriality, 
with the other applauds his policy of wait- 
ing until Japan can sweep those evils 
away by an unequivocal demonstration of 
national resolve. 








THE LATE CHINESE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE. 
+ 

T is with no little regret that we have 

witnessed the departure from Japan of 
His Excellency Hsi CuENG-TSi, 
since 1884 represented China at the Japa- 
nese Court. Mr. Hs had the happy 
faculty of winning friends wherever he 
went—no small recommendation in a 
diplomat. But over and above his per- 
sonal qualities, he was distinguished by a 
high conception of the nature of his duties. 
The post of Chinese Minister in Tékyé is 
by no means easy to fill. To have smooth 
relations with Japanese officials it is 
necessary to be guided by the same rules 
of international courtesy and the same 
principles of mutual deference that govern 
the intercourse of Western nations. But 
to be directed by those rules and to obey 
these principles is to incur the imminent 
risk of provoking the hostile criticism of 
the Peking Censors. The Conservative 
scholarship of some of these gentlemen 
does not apparently incline them to be- 
lieve that the Middle Kingdom should 
descend to occupy an equal status with 
any other Oriental State. Diplomacy of 
the liberal and enlightened type adopted 
by Mr. Hsi is not likely to evoke their 
hearty approval, and a Chinese Minister 
who obeyed the dictates of his personal 
ambition rather than those of his country’s 
interests, whould have adopted a differ- 
ent line from that so happily pur- 
sued by Mr. Hsi. He, however, not 
being what is commonly called a great 
Chinese classical scholar, escaped the 
prejudices that seem to follow inevit- 
ably in the train of such scholarship. 
Looking back at his career in this country, 
a career amply chequered by incidents 
capable of putting his highest qualities to 
the test, we derive the conviction that his 
first conception of duty was to exhaust 
every means of cultivating friendship not 
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only with the Power to which he was 
accredited, but also with all the other 
Powers represented at the Court of Japan. 
A singularly plain-spoken man, there was 
a ring of sincerity in all his utterances. 
He won confidence without seeking to 
gain it, and knew how to respect it when 
earned, That he obtained the trust and 
sympathy of the Japanese Government is 
proved by the high honour which the 
EMPEROR conferred on him at his depar- 
ture, and that he possessed the esteem 
and friendship of his Foreign Colleagues 
is shown by his frictionless discharge of 
the duties of Doyen of the Corps Diploma- 
tique; duties the difficulties of which toa 
Chinese Minister will be understood without, 
description. Still more interesting were 
the respect and affection evinced towards 
him by his own nationals, since from such 
evidence we may draw the pleasant in- 
ference that Mr. Hst’s belief in the neces- 
sity of close amity between China and 
Japan is fully endorsed by the Chinese re- 
sidents, and that his practical obedience to 
that belief was not found incompatible with 
the safeguarding of the latter's interests. 
It is said by persons conversant with 
the details of Mr. Hst’s career that he has 
never stooped to silence opposition by the 
use of those means so universally employed 
in his country, and that his adherence to 
this exceptionally pure standard is sure to 
expose him, sooner or later, to fierce 
attack. We can well believe that the as- 
sertion is true, but we would fain hope 
that the prediction may be falsified. At 
all events, Mr. Hst has two powerful pro- 
tectors in the EMpREsS of China and the 
Viceroy Earl Li. By the latter his high 
qualities and liberal tendencies are under- 
stood and appreciated ; by the former, his 
wise and conciliatory policy in Japan is 
more than likely to be approved. Pos- 
sessing ample private means, and having 
also that, to a Chinaman, all powerful 
inducement to non-official life, an aged 
mother, he will not perhaps be much 
chagrined should his services fail to obtain 
immediately the recognition they undoubt- 
edly merit. His country alone will be 
the loser should he be suffered to resume 
the retirement from which he emerged to 
come to Japan. A curious incident it was 
that led to his nomination as Minister in 
Japan. Originally destined for military 
service, he held the post of colonel in com- 
mand of two regiments during the Taeping 
war, and distinguished himself highly in 
the Chikiang campaign. He afterwards 
served under the Viceroy Tso, and in 1877, 
joining the Civil Service, was appointed 
successively Consul-General to Peru and 
Secretary to the Chinese Legation at 
Washington. In the latter capacity he 
visited Europe, and, returning to China 
in 1882, went to live in his own home at 
Nankin. The celebrated war of reprisals 
commenced shortly afterwards, and the 
bombardment and destruction of the Chi- 
nest! fleet and arsenal at Foochow stirred 
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the ex-soldier and retired diplomat to pre- 
sent to the Throne a memorial which 
attracted special attention among the 
hundreds of similar documents presented 
at the time. In this memorial the writer 
recommended that the Chinese vessels of 
war, instead of lying here and there in 
scattered detachments and thus inviting 
detailed destruction, should be assembled 
into one squadron and put in motion, not 
necessarily for the purpose of attacking 
the French, against whose powerful fleet 
it would have been futile to contend in a 
pitched battle, but merely to compel the 
enemy also to concentrate his forccs, and 
thus interrupt his operations against For- 
mosa. This suggestion was strongly ap- 
proved by the Court at Peking, and, being 
carried into practice, met with success that 
is now matter of history, since the Chinese 
fleet survived and the French failed to 
take Formosa. The Empress rewarded 
the clever memorialist by summoning him 
to Peking and appointing him to repre- 
sent China in Japan, an appointment which 
is said to have been warmly approved by 
the Viceroy Li. Certainly the election 
was most happy, and we shall hail it as a 
fortunate incident for China if she does not 
fail to find a wider sphere for the em- 
ployment of such capacities as Mr. Hsu 
displayed during the three years of his 
residence in Tékyé. 





THE FORGED LETTERS. 
—— 

HE strange story of the forged letters 

by which the Czar was supposed to 

have been misled as to the real sentiments 
of Germany, seems likely to be laughed 
out of sight. If the fact that such letters 
had been concocted and that their forgers 
were Orleanists could have been clearly 
established, the coup would have been not 
unworthy of BISMARCK. For its effects 
would have been treble-barrelled. It 
would, in the first place, have restored 
the entente between Germany and Russia ; 
in the second, it would have thrown France 
and Russia violently asunder; and in the 
third, it would have utterly discredited the 
Orleanists in the eyes of their countrymen 
by showing that they were willing to 
wade through seas of blood to the Throne. 
To compass such results at one stroke 
would have been a diplomatic feat of the 
very first order. One thing, however, and 
that the very basis of the undertaking, 
appears to have been defective. It was 
necessary to show that the writers of the 
forged letters had some materials propor- 
tionate to the magnitude and risk of their 
Project. Now, what they are charged with 
endeavouring to prove to the CZAR is that 
the policy of Germany had undergone a 
radical change between the accession of 
FERDINAND to-the throne of Bulgaria and 
the re-cementing of the Triple Alliance. 
But it is claimed, on the other side, that no 
forged letters were needed to demonstrate 
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to the CZAR things which must have been 
patent to the whole world. To under- 
stand this assertion we must go back to 
the circumstances of FERDINAND’S enthron- 
ing. The Prince having been elected by the 
Bulgarians and having accepted the throne, 
the question to be decided by the Signa- 
tories of the Berlin Treaty was whether 
he should be allowed to hold the reins of 
power. 
itself into two issues—was the election of 
the Prince regular, and was his enthroning 
in accord with the Treaty. Turkey, Aus- 
tia, Italy, and England maintained that 
the election was not contrary to the 
Treaty, but that the enthroning was. 
Germany, France, and Russia, on the other 
side, maintained that the election itself 
was irregular, their plea being that Roume- 
lia had taken part in it, whereas, accord- 
ing to the Treaty, Bulgaria and Roumelia 
were distinctly recognised as different 
sovereignties. Here, then, were Russia, 
Germany, and France in the same camp 
with respect to the only question that 


This question at once resolved 


seemed immediately capable of disturb- 
ing the peace of Europe. It 
be within the memory of all our read- 
ers that Germany took a leading part 
in this combination. She even went so 
far as to bring pressure upon Turkey to 
force FERDINAND to quit Bulgaria. Then 
Russia, encouraged, it is supposed, by the 
apparent strength of the situation, pro- 
posed to send General ERNROTH to Bul- 
garia. But at this point France put her 
foot down. ‘Ido not see Prince Ferpt- 
NAND in the Treaty of Berlin,” M. FLou- 
RENS is reported to have said, “ but neither 
do Isee a Russian general.” There now 
occurred a sort of break in the continuity of 
the complication. The next patent phase 
presented itself after Signor Crispt’s jour- 
ney to Berlin. The German Ambassador 
at Constantinople was then found pushing 
Turkey in the direction of Austria and 
Italy, while the English Ambassador exert- 
ed his strength distantly toward the same 
end. Germany, therefore, had indubitably 
thrown in her lot with Italy, Austria, 
Turkey, and England. In other words, 
she had deserted Russia and France. And 
if any further proof of the fact were re- 
quired, it was furnished, the critics claim, 
by Signor Crispi’s speech. No forged 
letters were needed to make these things 
known to the Czar. They were before his 
eyes and he assuredly saw them. 

Of course this demonstration would be 
incomplete did it confine itself to detailing 
the indications of a change of front on 
Germany’s part. Some explanation of the 
change must also be presented. An expla- 
nation is forthcoming. The theory is that 
when Germany espoused the side of Russia 
and France in the Bulgarian question, she 
was convinced of the possibility of keep- 
ing those Powers apart ; but that on losing 
this conviction, she once more turned to 
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Austriaand Italy. It wasthe success of the 
RovuviegR Ministry that is supposed to have 





taught Prince BISMARCK the necessity of 
re-fastening the bonds of the Triple 
Alliance. He saw then, or thought he 
saw, that an entente between Russia and 
France was inevitable, and so he set 
about forming a fresh combination. By 
and by, however, when the WILSON in- 
cident brought about another political 
crisis in France and threw that Power 
out of the running, the German Chan- 
cellor is supposed to have reverted to 
the policy of trying to bring Russia back 
into the Central European system, and to 
have used the story of the forged letters 
with that object. The Orleanists, speaking 
through M. Bocuer, have indignantly re- 
pudiated the charge of attempting to excite 
a general conflagration in their own se lfish 
interests. They may wellbe credited. But 
surely it is almost inconceivable that Prince 
BISMARCK can have directly or indirectly 
employed a clumsy canard to throw dust 
in the eyes of Russia and of Europe. His 
methods of diplomacy do not lend them- 
selves to such a suspicion. It is not to be 
doubted that he believes in the truth of his 
terrible accusation against the Orleanists. 
Meanwhile, the cause of the latter has been 
strongly espoused by the correspondent 
of The Times in Paris. He advances 
elaborate and apparently powerful argu- 
ments to show the inherent improbability 
of the so called “revelations,” and he 
declares it a public duty “to expose a 
calumny which will dishonour its promulga- 
tors, unless indeed they can adduce un- 
questionable proofs of the truth of their 
statements.” One thing only emerges 
clearly from the whole turmoil, namely, 
that Russia is determined to have her way 
in Bulgaria. We have always said so, and 
events prove the truth of our estimate. It 
is also evident that but for Prince Bis- 
MARCK'S powerful hand on the threads, the 
diplomatic skein would have flown ere 
now into a Gordian entanglement. So 
long as the great Chancellor is able to 
make the European Powers perform a 
puppet dance to the music of German 
interests, peace will be preserved. But 
this incident of the forged documents does 
not seem calculated to contribute to his 
success. As we wrote a year ago, it 
is pretty evident that he will not inter- 
fere to prevent a conflict between Rus- 
sia and Austria. Germany’s interests 
require only that Austria should be saved 
from annihilation. To attain any smaller 
object, Prince BisMARCK will not shed a 
drop of German blood. 





THE CORPUS VILE OF THE IRISH 
LANDLORD. 
Soe pees 
E wonder when there will be an end 
of devices for buying out the Irish 
Land-lords and handing their propertyover 
to tenants whose chief claim to such gene- 
rosity is that for the past seven years they 
have successfully simulated the status of 
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fraudulent bankrupts. The latest project 
of this nature is due to the ingenuity of 
Mr. ARNOLD-ForSTER. It is compounded 
of Mr. GLapstone’s Land Purchase Bill 
and Mr. ARNOLD-ForstTEr’s special con- 
ceptions. A postulate is first laid down— 
that the whole of the agricultural land in 
Ireland held on lease or otherwise than 
in fee must be transferred from the present 
owners to the present occupiers. Then 
the main features of the transfer are deter- 
mined—the present owners should receive 
three per cent. bonds, guaranteed by the 
British Government, to the amount of 
twenty years’ purchase of their lands, while 
the new owners, on their side, should be 
required to pay four per cent. of the pur- 
chase money by way of rent and sinking 
fund to redeem the principal. Thus the 
British Government would become the land- 
lord of the greater part of Ireland. How 
could it hope to collect its rents? This 
patent question Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER an- 
swers in two ways. He would levy dis- 
tress, and repeat the process until the 
required amount was recovered ; and as a 
last resort he would empower the Execu- 
tive to impose import duties upon com- 
modities coming into Ireland. There 
should, in short, be no evictions, but 
whenever a defaulting tenant was found 
in possession of any realizable property, 
his goods would be distrained ; and if this 
resource were found insufficient, then 
certain articles of general consumption 
should be taxed so as to make up the de- 
ficiency. It will thus be seen that the 
salient features of the scheme are three— 
to convert all the present tenants into 
proprietors; to constitute the British 
Government their landlord ; and to make 
the whole population of Ireland their 
bailiffs. The hypothesis is that if respect- 
able folks who pay their way honestly 
found themselves taxed to cover the de- 
falcations of dishonest debtors, they would 
devise means of compelling the latter to 
meet their own liabilities. We need 
scarcely say that the import dues which 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER would impose in 
case of necessity are carefully selected so 
as not to savour of Protection: the commo- 
dities to be taxed are such as do not come 
into competition with any home products 
in the Irish markets. Were it otherwise, 
the non-payment of rent might be used to 
promote a fiscal policy favoured by many 
Irishmen. The programme is thus one of 
the most complete hitherto put forward. 
But after all, what does it amount to? 
Assuming that Irish peasants would be 
more ready to pay rent to the British Go- 
vernment than to their present landlords, 
what reason is there to rob the latter? 
For robbery it would be. Mr. ARNOLD- 
ForSTER does not suggest that the rents 
now obtaining—rents that have been forced 
down to an extravagantly low point by 
agitation and sedition—should be taken as 
a basis of calculation. He would go back 
to the times when something like fair rates 
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were ruling, and these fair rates he would 
multiply by twenty to find the compensa- 
tion payable to the landlord. The present 
owners would consequently derive from 
their three per cent. bonds an income 
forty per cent. less than they might rea- 
sonably have expected to receive from 
their estates. Why would such a whole- 
sale act of spoliation be perpetrated ? 
This, indeed, is one of the fatal blots upon 
any scheme of Irish expropriation. If terms 
even approximately satisfactory are to be 
given to the tenants in their present mood, 
the landlords must be plundered ; and if, 
on the other hand, a large class of pea- 
sant proprietors is to becalled into exist- 
ence under conditions which from the 
outset excite their discontent, how much 
will the situation be improved? But, even 
supposing that the British public is pre- 
pared, for the sake of its own temporary 
peace, to plunder the Irish landlord, is the 
solution of the problem brought any nearer ? 
Writers on political economy have taught 
the world to believe that special qualities 
of thrift and industry are evoked by owner- 
ship of the land one tills. Experience, 
however, proves that peasant proprietors 
succeed only under exceptionally favour- 
able circustances as to soil, climate, and 
propinquity of markets. If 
cumstances exist in parts of Ireland—a 
question still virtually undecided—they 
certainly do not exist everywhere. To 
manufacture peasant proprietors indis- 
criminately would be simply to sow the 
seeds of fresh trouble. It appears to us 
that the ‘onomist's critici of Mr. 
ARNOLD+FORSTER'S programme is con- 
clusive. That journal writes thus : 
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Mr. Bright objects to the making of “a great 
all-Ireland absentee estate” with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as the “universal absentee proprie- 
tor and rent collector.” 


He is not in favour of the banishment of all the 
landlords in order to please the disloyal leaders in 
Ireland. He considers Lord Ashbourne’s Act to 
be a measure sufficiently extensive and effective, 
and what he says about its effecting a gradual 
change in the tenure of land in Ireland is parti- 
cularly worthy of attention. As it succeeds in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, he urges, ‘it will na- 
turally extend itself according to the opinions and 
interests of landlords and tenants, and from year 
to year Parliament may vote additional sums to 
carry out the transfer policy, so far as success may 
justify its extension.” By this gradual process all 
serious risk to the Exchequer will be avoided. 
There will be time to see how peasant proprietor- 
ship succeeds, and how the instalments of the 
purchase-money are paid. Thus, too, the dan- 
ger of a widespread combination in repudiation 
of the purchase-money will be greatly diminished. 
This danger is greater than’ Mr. Bright, who 
has always been an advocate of peasant-proprietor- 
ship, is disposed publicly to admit. It is, indeed, 
certain, that if any such mad scheme as that put 
forward by Mr. Arnold-Forster were adopted, 
thousands of the new proprietors of land in Ire. 
land would not be able to meet their liabilities, 
their holdings being too small or too nearly 
sterile to afford the means of livelihood. It is 
a pure assumption to suppose that men who 
cannot or will not pay rent to the existing land- 
lords could or would pay an annual rent-charge 
tothe State. Besides, under such a scheme con- 
gestion would grow worse congested. ‘The petty 
owners would sub-divide and sub-let, and it would 


























not be long before Ireland would become a “rabbit- 
warren.” At present, either under their landlords, 
or as purchasers under Lord Ashbourne’s Act until 


all the purchase money is paid, the tenants are pro- 
hibited from dividing or sub-letting their holdings. 
‘Take away that restraint, which tenants have 





constantly endeavoured to evade, and the con- 
sequences are easy to foresee. 

There is no warrant for the fanatic belief which 
many people hold as to the magic” of land 
ownership, It has proved fatal among the em- 
ancipated serfs in Russia, and peasant proprietor- 
ship has nowhere succeded without advantages 
which do not exist in most parts of Ireland. Asa 
general rule, the system is successful only where it 
is carried on in the neighbourhood of good markets 
for dairy produce, fruit, and vegetables, or in 
connection with some other industry than farming, 
in which the small farmers take part. France is 
commonly spoken of as a country of peasant pro- 
prietors, and they are, of course, very numerous in 
that country ; but only 26 per cent. of the land is in 
the hands of owners of less than fifteen acres. Even 
in France, it is further to be observed, where 
climate gives great advantages, comparing that 
country with Ireland, peasant proprietors are to be 
found commonly only in selected districts. They 
will not thrive wherever they are planted,” says the 
writer of a valuable article on “ Rural France,” in 
the current number of the Edinburgh Review, “a 
fact which is often overlooked by theorists who 
point to the nch peasant as a proof that 
owners of land will make gardens out of deserts.” 
“The fact is,” he adds, “no French peasant 
makes the attempt where it appears useless.” 
“In purely agricultural districts, where hired labour 
is cheap, or in mountainous and barren tracts,” 
he explains, “peasant proprietors do not thrive. 
On the other hand, the system of small farms 
worked by their owners succeeds wherever popula- 
tion is dense, labour dear, manufacturing industries 
abundant, and markets good for garden-stuff, 
dairy produce, or poultry.” Exceptions to this 
rule are admitted in cases where the climate, or 
access to some fertilising substance, such as 
seaweed, affords special advantage; but this 
admission does not weaken the statement in which 
the writer sums up his remarks upon this branch 
ofhis subject. “A closer review of French farming,” 
he says, “will prove the point that the presence 
or absence of peasant-proprietorship depends on 
the presence or absence of some essential condi- 
tions of success.” Now, by following Mr. Bright’s 

, our rulers would give time for such dis- 
criminating selection as has been exercised by the 
peasants of France. Themen best fitted to succeed 
would be the first to buy their holdings; that is 
to say, the men who have proved their skill and 
thrift by saving money. By a system of voluntary 
purchase, moreover, the most enterprising of the 
peasantry would come to the front, and if they 
succeeded, more timid men would gradually follow 
their example in more respects than one. On the 
other hand, by pitchforking the tenants indiscri- 
minately into the dangerous position of ownership, 
the Government would take a leap in the dark, 
which might, and probably would, have fatal 
results. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 
———— eee 
LANDING SMALL-POX IN YOKOHAMA. 








To tHe Eptror oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—It is rumoured that the steamer Belgic, 
which sailed from Yokohama for San Francisco 
yesterday morning (the 18th) obtained a clean bill 
of health from the U.S, Consulate, upon the 
necessary oath being subscribed to by the surgeon 
of the ship, and that in the face of the fact 
that the surgeon made oath that there was no per- 
son sick on board the ship with any contagious 
disease, just prior to the sailing of the ship one or 
more Chinamen were landed by a sampan which 
went into the Creek with the men, they having 
small-pox. If there be truth in this rumour, it 
shows a gross disregard of the value of the health 
and lives of the passengers taking passage in the 
Belgic from Yokohama, anda strange contempt 
of the form of declaration administered by a Con- 
sular Court, as well as a disregard of the rights of 
the Japanese Government. If the agents of the 
O. & O. Co. were cognizant of the afiair as it was 
being consummated there can be but one feeling 
towards them, and that I need not put into words. 


Yours, &c., X. 
Yokohama, January roth, 1888. 


(This attair is difficult of 
n. a Chinaman » 





explanation. So far as we ca 
ring from small-pox wa 

» her departure from Vokobanna. 
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‘To tHe Epitor or tHe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—In view of the high-handed outrage per- 
petrated in the landing of one or more Chinamen 
infected with small-pox from the steamer Be/gic on 
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the 18th instant, it is pertinent to enquire to whom 
belong the privilege and duty to see that the 
merited punishment is meeted out to all and 
every one of those cognizant of and acces- 
sories thereto. Is it to the Consular Autho- 
rity representing Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen of Great Britain or to the United 
States Consul-General? The Belgic flies the 
flag of England, but is chartered by an Ameti- 
can company, and her movements are subject 
to the control of the agents of her American 
charterers. There can be no doubt that justice 
may be administered to the guilty if a due respect 
to the dignity of either of these great Powers 
is entertained by their respective representa- 
tives. The extraterritorial freedom enjoyed by 
aliens in Japan has brought many of them to that 
point that they have an utter disregard for Japan’s 
rights, and a seeming contempt for all the re- 
straints that govern men under the laws of hu- 
manity. The Belgic arrived from Hongkong 
freighted with a loathsome pestilence. Nota sign 
was given by her officers, neither was there a note of 
warning heard from her agents. Free intercourse 
was kept_up between ship and shore. Her comple- 
ment of Chinese passengers that had been herded 
with the diseased men came and went without re- 
straint. Berths were for sale and passengers were 
booked for a voyage in the pest-infected ship 
with a remorseless coolness worthy of the ad- 
miration of men who could do murder for gain. The 
convenience of the company must not be interfered 
with although pestilence should be disseminated 
to attain the result, the parties to the transaction 
ignoring the right of the community of Yokohama 
regarding the reception of a pestilence into their 
midst. ‘Take it all in all, this transaction calls for 
an expression of opinion on the part of the fo- 
reign community that should be unequivocal in its 
terms. If this matter is allowed to sleep, as many 
another outrage has before, it should breed a 
contempt for British justice and American fair 
play. 

Yours, &c., Xx. 

Yokohama, January 23rd, 1888. 


We entirely agree with our correspondent that this matter 

MiMpoutd mot be Sufered to fest. That pending a public explana: 
tion, which we cannot doubt will be forthcoming, on the part 
of the agents of the Belgie, we refrain from further comment. 
Ep, 7M) 




















ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 
THE VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

—_— + 

Revorr anv Accounts. 


The annual general meeting of subscribers to 
the Victoria Public School was held the 24th 
January in the Chamber of Commerce Rooms, 
to pass the accounts, elect a Committee, &c. 








The Hon. P. Le Poer ‘Trench, H.B.M.’s 
Chargé d’Affaires, occupied the ‘chair, and 
among those present were:—-Messrs. J. ‘Carey 


Hall, H.B.M.’s Consul; M. Kirkwood, W. B. 
Walter, E. Flint Kilby, W. Barrie, A. T. Wat- 
son, Dr. Wheeler, Captain Efford, Messrs. F. 
Gillett, H. C. Litchfield, J. F. Lowder, W. T. 
Austen, H. McArthur, R. D. Robison, A. Keir, 
C. D. Moss, A. J. Easton, A. Owston, H. Moss 
F. A. Cope, R. Johnstone, P. J. Hellendale, G. 
Blakeway, E. J. Moss, P. E. F. Stone, M. 
Russell, J. H. Curtis, R. Clarke, J. Johnstone, 
G. Charlesworth, F. ‘Townley, G. H. Symes, J. 
Dodds, Rev. L.'B. Cholmondeley, Jas. Walter, 
B. Gillett, and A. Bird. 

‘The CuatrMan said—Gentlemen, I very much 
regret, as I am sure you all do, the un- 
avoidable absence of Bishop Bickersteth at 
this, the first annual general meeting of the 
subscribers to, and supporters of, the Victoria 
Public School which was established last year 
by British Residents in Japan as a permanent 
memorial of the Queen’s Jubilee. The meeting is 
called for the purpose of receiving the Secretary's 
report, passing the accounts, electing a committee 
of five, &c. Atthe annual distribution of the prizes to 
pupils attending the school which took place on 
the 2oth of last month Bishop Bickersteth, who 
presided, gave every information with regard to 
the school, entering into the minutest details, and 
making such an exhaustive speech on that occasion 
that there remains but little for me to say. With 
your permission, however, I will make a few remarks 
and give some interesting figures before asking 
you to proceed to the general business of the 
meeting. In looking back at the circumstances 
which brought about the institution of a school in 
Yokohama, most here present will remember two 
leading facts connected with the public meeting 
held in the Court-room of the British Consulate 
and presided over by Sir Francis Plunkett. One 
was the preliminary resolution for harmonious 
co-operation of all in whichever of the rival 
schemes should be found to have the majority of 
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votes. The second was the smallness of the majority 
by which the school scheme was carried. The 
largeness of the minority may, in one point of view, 
be taken as a measure of the difficulty of the task 
entrusted to the committee ; but, on the other hand, 
it must be admitted that the minority in the main 
loyally adhered to their pledge of harmonious cdope- 
ration, though perhaps in some few cases the pecu- 
niary contributions have not Leen so great as they 
would have been had the donors’ own pet scheme 
been the one actually adopted. Pessimists, however, 
were not wanting, as is usual on such occasions, to 
predict that the scheme, like many others, started 
in Yokohama, would prove a failure and past ex- 
perience no doubt led them into that belief. But 
they seem to have forgotten that the scheme was 
quite different to any others ever proposed; that it 
was to take the shape of a permanent Memorial 
of the Jubilee of our most gracious Sovereign Lady 
Queen Victoria, which fact alone in a loyal British 
community,—and that resident in Japan T say is 
second to none in devotion to the throne,—would 
ensure its success, and the figures I will give 
you will show that the School promises to be 
a great success. After the festivities were over, a 
subscription list for the Permanent Memorial was 
opened and remained open till the end of the year. 
From time to time the contributions were acknow- 
ledged in the local journals, and the result is that 
$6,921 have been subscribed by British subjects 
either now or formerly resident in Japan, The 
smallest subscription received was $1.00, the largest, 
a most munificent one, that of Mr. R. Rohde, 
$1,000. Counting himas at all events in heart and 
spirit a member of the Yokohama community, the 
proportions in which the Foundation fund has 
been contributed by the several open ports are 
as follows :— 
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Yokohama + S73 
Tekyo 1887 
Kobe sss 145 
Hakodate . 125 
Nagasaki a1 

‘Total... $6,921 





The Sustentation Fund, to which H.E. The Belgian 
Minister, Governor Oki Morikata, Mr. Keil, Sr. 
Guisiani, and a German gentleman who does not 
wish to give his name, have contributed, amounts to 
$330. In looking over the namesof thecontributors, 
1 tind one fact, however, connected with the Yoko- 
hama di of the subscribers which ought not 
to be passed over without remark, and that is that 
no less than 52 contributors, about one-fourth of 
the total, are Englishmen, or to be more correct, 
British subjects, in the sea-going service of the 
great steamship navigation company of this 
country, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the average 
of the subscriptions being over 10 dollars each. 
Surely such a fact says a great deal for the intel- 
ligence and public spirit of that body of men. 
This leaves for the general community 157 sub- 
scribers in Yokohama averaging about $33 each. 
Hakodate certainly carries off the paim for 
liberality amongst the out-ports considering the 
relative sizes of the communities. But after all, 
it must be admitted that $7,000 is not a very large 
sum wherewith to start a public school, and it is 
to be hoped that the out-ports will yet do soi 
thing more commensurate with their capabilities 
to support the institution, now that it is in ex- 
istence and working well, with every prospect of a 
healthy and vigorous growth. I hope we may also 
obtain some subscriptions from England. In 
the first term which opened on the 1st of October 
last and closed at Christmas there were 45 pupils in 
attendance. In the present term, which opened 
on the roth instant, there are no less than 57 
boys in attendance; and one of the most import- 
ant duties of the Committee now to be elected 
will be to provide accommodation for a still 
more rapid expansion in succeeding terms. But 
it is not necessary to anticipate the fuller state- 
ment which is to be laid before you, and I now 
call on the Hon, Secretary to submit his report 
and accounts. 

‘The report and accounts were then read by the 
honorary secretary (Mr. Fuint Kiipy) and were 
as follow :— 

“ The subscribers to the Permament Fund for the 
commemoration of Her Majesty's Jubilee will re- 
member that at the meeting held at H.B.M.’s 
Court Room on 17th June last, the Committee 
were authorized to commence the Victoria Public 
School so soon as asum of $5,000 should have 
been subscribed ; to engage the necessary masters; 
to secure premises and to erect school buildings at 
an outside cost of $1,500; and to provide the 
necessary school furniture, &c. The constitutions 
were also passed as submitted, and in accordance 
with article 1 e attached to this report. 

“The necessary arrangements having been 



































made, the School was opened at No. 179, Bluff on 
ist October, and before the end of the term 45 boys 
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were in attendance, for whom fees amounting to 
$965.08 for the term were collected. The Com- 
mitiee consider the working of the School highly 
satisfactory, and that the boys are making good 
progress in their studies, though, of course, 
the results attained in an opening term can- 
not be taken as a fair basis, as necessar: 
took some time to bring the boys (in many 
stances new to School life) into regular working 
order, ‘The Committee have watched with great 
pleasure the keen interest taken in the working 
of the School by the Head Master, Mr. -Hinton, 
and by the Assistant Master, Mr. Fardel, both in 
and outof School hours, and it is mainly due to 
their persevering exertions that the School has 
attained to its present satisfactory position. The 
Committee also tender their best thanks to the 
Yokohama Cricket and Athletic Club for so kindly 
allowing the use of their ground for cricket dur- 
ng the past term, and to Mr. Russell Robertson, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at this port, now home on leave, 
for his assistance in promoting the School in 
England. 

“The accounts are now submitted and further 
details and vouchers are on the Secretary’s table 
if any subscriber wishes for them. The rece ipts 
include all amounts received with the exceptiom of 
those School fees already paid for this term which 
belong to the current year’s account, and the pay- 
ments include everything paid out to date, they 
being all amounts belonging to the account to 
gist December last. The Founders List is $15 
more than advertised, owing to two subscriptions 
having been overlooked, from Mr. ‘T. H. ae 
blyn, and Captain Squire, R.N., and the Sus- 
tentation Fund $50 more than advertised, owing 
to a subsequent receipt of that amount from 
i Deutscher,’ which amounts the Committee 
take this opportunity of acknowledging. 

“The Committee recommend that in accordance 
with Article 10 of the Constitution, a List be 
now prepared of the subscribers to the Founders 

nd and hereafter permanently exhibited in the 
School-room, 

“The amounts subscribed altogether, $7,241.10, 
are appreciably near (thanks mainly to. Mr, 
RK. T. Rohde’s generous personal donation of 
$1,000) to the amount of $8,000, which the 
Committee hoped to have in hand, and when 
itis considered that the Founders’ List contains 
252 names, of whom over 200 belong to this port, 
it shows that a large majority of British residents 
here have given their support, though the Com- 
mittee had hoped that Kobe and Nagasaki would 
have furnished more subscribers. Although the 
Founders’ List is now closed, the Committee hope 
that the outports, British residents here, and the 
community generally will still give their support to 
the Sustentation Fund, as they are sure that the 
cosmopolitan character of the school and the num- 
ber of boys of other than British parentage already 
on the books, cannot fail to commend it to their 
approval. 
With regard to the expenditure the subscribers 
will notice with pleasure that the item of sundries 
amounts to $78.30 only, which represents not only 
the cost of promoting the School, but also includes 
sundry incidental expenses not coming under the 
other headings inthe account. This satisfactory re- 
sult could not have been attained without consider- 
able outside help, and the Committee have toexpress 
their most grateful thanks tothe foreign newspapers 
published at this port for the eminently liberal 
spirit in which they have inserted all advertise- 
ments to 31st December last free of charge, in ad- 
dition to which the proprietor and manager of the 
Fapan Mail have executed all printing (neces- 
Sarily not a small item) free of any charge for 
material or labour. Such liberality calls for more 
than passing thanks, and the Committee consider 
that the least they can do in the way of acknowledg- 
ment is to put the names of the Fapan Gasette, 
Fapan Herald, and Japan Mail’on the Found- 
ers’ List, and this they have accordingly done. 

hey have also added Mr. D. J. Jenkins’ 
name as an acknowledgment of a very liberal 
reduction in the passage money of the Head 
Master’s family by one of the Shire steamers, 
an expenditure which the Committee consi- 
dered themselves justified in allowing, as the 
Head Master’s passage money did not, as ori- 
inally estimated, come from the School funds. 
The expenditure of $577.75 for School build- 
ings, &c., is far below the amount authorized 
at the last meeting, as the Committee decided 
to commence by putting up a School-room 




























































alone, pending some practical test as to 
the requirements of the School. School 
furniture $346.20 is but a moderate item, 


but of course will be subject to additions as 
the school grows. House furniture account, $500, 
represents an expenditure on this account 
accordance with the original promise to assist 
the Head Master in this respect, and the furni- 
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ture represented is an asset of the School. 
The sum of $180 on school books’ pur- 
chase account is advanced to the Head 





Master for purchase of books to be repaid as 
the same are sold to the pupils, and remaining 
items explain themselves, though, perhaps, it 
may be mentioned that the allowance for fuel and 
lights will only appear as a payment during the 6 
winter months. The balance in hand is now 
$4,638.57, of which $1,000 is on fixed deposit 
with the New Oriental Bank Corporation, Limited, 
and the Committee recommend a further sum of 
$2,000 to be similarly placed with the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the interest 
‘on which amounts will add $150 per annum to 
the School Funds, pending their being required 
for building or acquiring suitable property for 
School premises. 

“The 1st term of 1888 opails satisfactorily, as 
there are now 57 boys on the school books, re- 
presenting school fees of $1,368 for the term (an 
average of $24) an amount which pays salaries, 
wages, rent and{uel,andlighting. It must, however, 
be remembered that this number of boys fully 
engages the present staff of teachers, and so soon 
as the numbers exced 60, some extra assistance 
willbeneeded., To provide for this, the Committee 
recommend engaging as the need arises, a com- 
petent teacher to instruct the smaller and more 








Mr. Lowper—I think, gentlemen, we, the sub- 
scribers, should be very grateful to the Committee 
for the excellent report they have now submitted 
to us, and I have much pleasure in proposing 
not only that the accounts but that the report 
itself should be adopted. 

Mr. J. Dopps—I have pleasure in seconding 
that proposal. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of 
a Committee of five. 

The Cuatrmas, for the guidance of those pre- 
sent, read rules 4 and 7. 

Mr. Lowper—While the votes are being 
counted, I would ask those present to join with 
me in proposing a very cordial vote of thanks 
to the outgoing Committee, to whose energy and 
devotion I may say we owe the amount of pros- 
perity that has attended their efforts up to the 
present time. I have heard it said in Yoko- 
hama that Committees do not do their work. 
My experience is entirely opposed to any such 
proposition as that; so much so, that I think if 
you want a Committee to work in Yokohama you 
have only to ask them to work gratuitously and 
you will have excellent results. If the incoming 
Committee will only take example from their pre- 
decessors they may count on the loyal support of 
all the subscribers to this fund.—(Applause.) 





backward boys in the rudimentary branches, and 
to enable the present staff to give their principal 
attention to the older and more advanced pupils. 
‘The present accommodation is now stretched to its 
utmost capacity, and the Committee recommend 
to the incoming Committee to take steps to pro- 
vide additional accommodation, as at least another 
large class-room with dormitory above is now al- 
most a necessity. They consider that accommoda- 
tion should be provided for at least 100 boys, a 
number they believe not unlikely to be reached 
before the end of this year. 

“The Committee have had applications from 
various sources for boys to be admitted to the 
school at reduced fees (which are $20 for boys 
under 11 and $30 for boys over that age, with a 
reduction of 10 per cent. for two or 20 per cent. 
for three or more brothers), but they do not see 
any possibility of assisting parents who are not 
able to pay the full fees, as in the present state 
of the funds they consider an appropriation for 
scholarships out of the question, and that the ac- 
cumulation of a fund for the erection of suitable 
school premises as a permanent. memorial of 
H.B.M.’s Jubilee must be a fixed aim of the sub- 
scribers. ‘It may be, however, that others will be 
desirous of assisting necessitous pupils; and with 
the double object of adding to the Building Fund 
and furthering the cause of education may desire 
to form funds for this purpose. It is to meet this 
contingency that the Committee now propose a 
scheme for special donations which they hope will 
commend itself to the approval of this meeting, 
and hereafter to any subscriber or body of sub- 
scribers who care to provide education for any 
worthy recipients. 

“The Committee alsoconsider that arrangements 
should be made for providing by one payment the 
school fees of any boy for whom parents, guardians, 
or friends may wish to secure an educational 
career, They therefore put forward a proposition 
having this special object in view. 

“ Having now fulfilled, they trust with satisfaction 
to the subscribers, the duties for which they were 
elected your Committee tender their resignations 
with confidence in the continued success of an 
institution which shows good prospects of fulfilling 
a long felt want in this community, and becoming 
a permanent memorial of Her Majesty Jubilee.’ 
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The vote was accorded by acclamation. 

Mr. W. B. Watrer—I have been requested by 
some members of the Committee to return thanks 
for the very kind manner in which Mr. Lowder has 
thanked the Committee for the work they have 
done. I had much rather that somebody else re- 
turned thanks, for I may say that the bulk of the 
work of the Committee, which was by no means 
light, has been done by Mr. Hall, Mr. Flint Kilby, 
and Mr. Barrie. ‘Those three gentlemen have 
devoted a great deal of time and attention to the 
Committee, and what success you may consider 
has been achieved has been very greatly owing to 
their efforts. —(Applause.) 

The result of the voting was then announced, 
Messrs. Flint Kilby, J. C. Hall, and W.B. Walter 
being elected, while an equal number of votes had 
been cast for three other gentlemen. One of these, 
Mr. Barrie, however, intimated a desire towithdraw, 
explaining that he would be absent for some time 
this year and was therefore not prepared to accept 
office. The other gentlemen, Bishop Bickersteth 
and Mr. Kirkwood, were then declared elected to 
the Committee. 











Mr. W. B. Water proposed the following re- 
solution referred to in the report :— 


1. That hereafter, at the request of any subscri- 
ber or body of subscribers of any amount of one 
thousand dollars, and under such distinctive name 
as may be requested, said amount shall entitle him 
or them to nominate one boy as a free scholar for 
such time as he or they may elect, and that in 
consideration of such subscription the school will 
grant free education including school books to 
said nominee during such time, subject always 
to the rules of the school being complied with. 

2. That ina similar manner, for any subscription 
of 500 dollars the school will allow interest on the 
said amount at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
to be applied by the Committee to the payment or 
part payment of the school fees or part school fees 
of such boy or boys as such subscriber or subscri- 
bers may request. 

3. That in consideration of the above-mentioned 
advantages the amounts subscribed shall be con- 
sidered as part of the school funds and that the 
subscriber or subscribers or their nominees or 
legal representatives shall exercise the right above 
mentioned in perpetuity, and that in the event of 
the subscriber or subscribers having no legal re- 
presentative in Japan the rights of nomination 
shall be vested in the Committee for the time being. 

4. That the Committee be empowered to accept 
a sum of five hundred dollars to cover the school 
fees of any boy from the time he is 8 years of age 
till he attains the age of 17 years. 


Mr. Fuinr Kixpy said the special propositions 
did not include board. The school was primarily 
a day school, and boarding arrangements were 
entirely apart from the duties of a Committee. 

The funds of the school, Mr. Water said, will 
practically sustain no loss, as the Committee are 
of opinion that the sum of $1,000 contemplated in 
the first part of the proposition, if invested at 10 
per cent. will give an income of $100 yearly, while 
the school fees during a boy’s term of education 
should amount to an average of $72, leaving $28 
available for school books, &c. If $500 be given 
in perpetuity a very considerable portion of the 
boy’s expenses would be found, and where $500 
was given as a special donation for one boy that 
amount plus 10 percent. on the annual balance 











would practically cover the whole cost of his edu- 
cation, Even though the money were not actually 
invested at 10 per cent. the Committee still 
thought that, being put in buildings for school 
purposes, it was fully worth 10 per cent. to the 
School Funds, 

Mr. A. T. Watson seconded the proposal, which 
was unanimously adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. R, Jonnsrone, seconded 
by Mr. Axtcock, a cordial vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Chairman and the meeting 
terminated. 








CHRIST CHURCH. 
on ee 

The annual meeting of seat-holders in and sub- 
scribers to Christ Church was held on Wednesday 
afternoon at half-past three o’clock in the Chamber 
of Commerce Rooms. Mr. J. Dodds took the 
chair, and among those present were Messrs. J. 
Rickett, F. S. James, C. D. Halliburton, D. 5. 
Brearley, E. B. Watson, J. F. Lowder, A. Owston, 
& 








fhe Cuarnman—The present meeting is called 
in terms of the notice which has appeared in the 
newspapers. I wish the chair had been more 
worthily occupied by Mr. Fraser, who has acted as 
Chairman of the Committee for the most part of 
the last year, but I am consoled by the thought 
that the ‘duties are very simple, namely to pre- 
sent the report of the Commitee and the accounts 
for the past year. I will read the report, and you 
may possibly take as read the accounts, which 
have been kindly inserted in the newspapers :-— 

“The Committee for the Episcopal Church Es- 
tablishment at Yokohama beg to present to the 
seat-holders and subscribers the Report and 
Statement of accounts for the year ended gist 
December, 1887. 

“Tt is a matter for congratulation that the in- 
come of the church has not only covered all ex- 
penses, but has reduced the debit balance of last 
year to $54.27, and that this result has been at- 
tained in face of an exceptional expenditure on 
church and parsonage and without the necessity 
of any extra appeal to the community as in some 
previous years, the regular church income, aris- 
ing from’ pew rents, offertory, and donations, 
the latter briefly from non-seat holders, sufficing 
to cover all expenditure. 

“Pew rents show an increase of $250 over the 
preceding year, whilst offertory is also well in 
advance of 1886. 

“In addition to the handsome sum figuring 
in the balance sheet under heading of offertory, 
collections each first Sunday morning in the monih 
are used for benevolent purposes and. much dis- 
tress is alleviated through this channel. 

“Prospects for the year now entered upon are, 
the Committee venture to think, favourable, and 
they hope to see not only the small debit balance 
now known wiped not, but a balance appearing on 
the other side of the account. 

“The Committee, while noting with pleasure 
the increased demand for sittings, may add that 
they have had complaints from seat-holders of their 
being occasionally incommoded by visitors and 





also” by other seat-holders occupy more 
seats than they are entitled to. “The Com- 
mittee would ‘suggest to those seat-holders 


who require more room that there are plenty of 
vacant seats to be rented on application to the 
Honorary Treasurer, while visitors to Christ 
Church or those not able to take sittings will find 
accommodatoin in seats specially set apart for 
them situated near the choir. The taking up of 
fresh sittings may necessitate a redistribution of 
seats and those paying reduced rental may pos- 
aby have to give way, in choice of seats, in favour 
of those paying full rental. The Committee can- 
not hold themselves blameless for the inconvenience 
referred to, as for some time past no one has been 
in attendance to show visitors to vacant seats, 
but they will endeavour to obviate this in future. 
They also consider that seats occupied by children 
should be paid for but at a reduced rate. 
The Committee take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing their warmest thanks to the gentlemen 
who have acted as organists, Messrs. Griffin and 
W. Vincent, and to the ladies and gentlemen form- 
ing the choir for their useful and efficient services 
during the year. They regret very much that the 
church loses the services of Mr. Griffin owing to his 
departure for England, but have toannounce with 
pleasure and gratitude that Dr. Van der Heyden 
has kindly agreed to preside at the organ in the 
morning, and Miss Leach in the evening, thus 
assisting the church in a great emergency. 
(Signed) Jas. Dopps. 

D. S. Brearvey. 

F. S. James. 

E. Fiint Kinay. 
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From the accounts, continued the Chairman, you 
will see that the working of the year has resulted 
in a net profit of $7.14 and as the yearly ac 
bears a half year’s interest more than usual the 
church may be said to have paid its way. As 
stated in the report, the prospects of the year are 
somewhat brighter. The year commences with a 
larger number of subscribers. We hope they will 
still increase during the year, and that as mentioned 
in the report the accounts will at the end of the 
year show a balance to the good, instead of, as in 
previous years, a balance on the wrong side.— 
(Applause.) The Committee will now be glad to 
answer any questions that any subscriber ma 
fit to ask. 

Mr. Hatzisurton asked how much the church 
and parsonage were insured for. 

Mr. BreaKcey said $10,000. 

Mr. Hattisurton asked whether the cabinet 
containing the music was insured. 

Mr. BrearLey said the cabinet was not in- 
sured. It must be remembered, however, that 
every year there was a certain amount of deprecia- 
tion that had not been taken into consideration, 
and as the insurance remained at the same figure 
it would thus cover the cabinet. 

Mr. Hattipurton thought that as it would be 
very inconvenient if anything happened, the cabi- 
net should be insured separately. 

The Ciarrman said that probably the Com- 
mittee would take the suggestion into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Breartey remarked that probably there 
would be re-examination of the question of in- 
surance, and said he thought that very likely 
they would be able}to get a lower rate. He did 
not think it was gencraily known that the only lie 
or liability on the church was $1,500, 

Mr. Lowpex had much pleasure in proposing 
the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Watson seconded. 

‘The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

‘The Ciarrman said the next business was the 
election of the Committee. The present Com- 
mittee consisted of six members, but by absence 
and other causes the number was reduced to four: 
—Messrs. Brearley, James, Flint Kilby, and Dodds. 
Mr. Russell Robertson retired when he left for 
home, but_as he would be back shortly and as he 
took great interest in Church matters and was a 
very useful member, the Chairman suggested that 
his ‘name should be added. 


Mr. Breartey said he would like to point out 
in regard to the donations that there were several 
gentlemen whose names did not appear as donors, 
but to whom they were indebted by reason of the 
fact that those gentlemen paid for sittings which 
they did not occupy. They really gave donations, 
because the sittings they paid for were available | 
for visitors. 

The CHAtRMAn thought it quite proper that the 
matter should be referred to, but suggested that 
the gentlemen would not care to have their names | 
mentioned. 

Mr. BReaRtey thought that as the gentlemen 
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]were case! 


Mr, HaLtrsurron said one gentleman, who was 
described as not wishing to occupy the sittings he 
paid for, had said he could not find them. 

Mr, Brearvey said that was because he never 
tried. 

‘The CratrMan believed the gentlemen referred 
to would know that the subscriptions were appre- 
ciated, although their names were not mentioned.— 
(Applause). 

Mr, Lowber, in the absence of any rule on the 
subject, and to save the trouble of a bailot, proposed 
the following Committee :—Messrs. Russell Ro- 
bertson, Brearley, James, Dodds, Flint Kilby, and 
Rickett. 

Mr. Hattisurron seconded and the motion, 
was unanimously agreed to. 

‘The CrairMan said that disposed of the formal 
business. In the course of the day, however, he 
had received a letter from a subscriber enquiring 
whether it would not be possible to enlarge the 
chancel in the church and build an organ chamber 
fon the north side; making the space at present 
occupied by the organ and the two small porches 
available for seats; and thus making room 
for improving the entrance in the centre. The 
writer claimed for the proposition, the Chair- 
man believed, that it would give increased 
facilities for the organ and the choir, and 
would also provide more seats and so bring a 
larger income. The Chairman did not know how 
much these alterations would cost ; he supposed it 
would amount to from $1,500 to $2,000, and it 
was a question whether they could raise such a 
sum for the purpose—whether the proposal would 
recommend itself to church goers or to the com- 
munity generally, or whether perhaps the other 
needs of the church were not more pressing. 

Mr. Brearcey said the suggestion was not a 

new, though it was a very good one, and deserving 
of serious attention. He believed that if they 
made a special matter of it. and appealed to the 
community all round for that special purpose, they 
might be able to carry out the proposal. He did 
not think they could do it with the Church funds 
in the absence of a special appeal. 
Mr, James thought the only possible way was to 
se a loan, ‘They might create another mort- 
gage. The organ was worth a considerable sum 
{ money, but if sold it would of course fetch very 
tile. 

‘The Cuatrman, in answer to Mr. Lowder, said 
the accounts for last year about balanced, because 
they were debited with a half year’s interest which 
did not propetly belong to them. Hitherto the 
interest had been paid in atrear, but this year it 
was included in the accounts, ‘The accounts were 
burdened by a half-year’s interest more than 
usual, 

Mr, Lower said if the seat-holders generally 
were in favour of the proposal it would not be ne- 
cessary to go round with the hat. It was not a 
large Sum, but naturally any one lending it would 
like to be assured that the interest would be paid. 

Mr. Warsow thought they should be clearly 
satisfied of the need for further accommodation 
fore they went into any additional expense. 
rie Committee in their report thought more seats 
should be taken up, so that he considered that the 
present accommodation was suflicient. 

Mr. James thought the matter should be left to 
the incoming Committee, who might canvass the 
subscribers. 

Mr, Rickert was of opinion that it would be 
necessary to call a special meeting to consider the 
subject. 

The CuarrMan thought it might be an instruc: 
tion to the incoming Committee to take the matter 
into consideration, 

Mr. Warsow would not go so far as that, or it 
might be taken as a recommendation to the Com- 
mittee. He thought the church accommodation 
was quite enough for present needs. 

Mr. Hantipurton said if the Church and service 
were improved the congregation might increase. 

Mr. Watson thouglit certainly not. Even on 
special occasions, as when they had a Bishop in} 
the pulpit, the accommodation had been found 
quite sufficient. 

Mr. Breartey said Mr. Watson’s remarks 
opened up a question which was growing in im- 
portance every year. Although the church was 
capable of accommodating all whocame, still there 
in which seats capable of holding 
six or seven could not be let for more than 
four or five in consequence of the objection by 
people, especially ladies, to take the sittings in 
the centre. There were many seats in the centre 
well situated, close to the pulpit and lectern, but 
which could not belet. It must not be forgotten 
further that the expenses for the last and previous 
years has been exceptional. Nearly $1,000 had 




































































in question really gave the value of one or two 
sittings for the support of the Church their names 
should be mentioned, ! 
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been spent on the church property in two years, 
and probably they would not spend a quarter of 
that sum for the next three or four years. 


U 


Mr. Warson said the change would make 
the church more empty than ever. He had 
attended these meetings for a number of years. For 
many years the church had been in a struggling 
condition ; it was only now getting on a proper 
financial footing, and it would be very unwise un- 
less the necessity was very clear to add to their 
liabilities. 

Mr. Rickerr thought it would be a great pity 
to saddle the church with any additional debt. 

Mr. Watson said a church should not be in 
debt, 

Mr, Hattipurton thought that churches only 
succeeded when they were in debt, the congrega- 
tion exerting themselves more in that event than 
they Would otherwise do. 

‘The subject then dropped, the understanding 
being that it will be taken into consideration by 
the incoming committee. 

In reply to Mr, Hatt iBurton, 

Mr. BRearvey said steps were under consider 
tion to obviate the draughts by which the comfort 
of the choir was interfered with. 

Mr. James then proposed that the stipend of 
Rey. Mr. Irwine be increased from $175 to $200 
per month, commencing from the ist of Januzary in 
the present year. Mr. Irwine, he said, had been 
with them for several years and during that time 
he had been receiving $175 per month and the 
free use of the parsonage. _ Now, the cost of living 
in Yokohama had increased very considerably, 
and he thought that as this year the church was in 
a favourable condition financially, with the prospect 
of being still better, they could afford to increase 
Mr. Irwine’s stipend to $200 per month.—(Ap- 
plause.) It was not a very substantial increase, 
but under the circumstances it was as much as 
they could afford. 

Mr. Ricker seconded the proposition. 

Mr. Brearcey thought the proposal was a two- 
fold one. It might be put in another way, to the 
effect that in case at the end of the year the church 
had paid its way and they were ‘able to make up 
the extra $200 it would be given to Mr. Irwine. 

Mr. Watson thought the proposition should 
be adopted in Mr. James’ own words. It would 
rob the compliment they meant to pay Mr. Irwine 
of all grace to make any such condition as Mr. 
Brearley suggested. It would be quite beneath 
the dignity of the meeting. 

‘The CHAIRMAN said still it was more or less a 
question of ways and means, and although the pro- 
spects of the church appeared brighter inasmuch 
bs they: Cominchced wuts larger body of sub- 
scribers, they had always at the end of the year 
a struggle to make ends meet. He did not think 
they would be in a position to pay this increase 
without some addition to the ordinary funds. 

Mr. James said if it was found at the end of the 
year that the money would not be forthcoming he 
thought he could promise that it would be made 
up. 

Mr. Lowper said if Mr. James? proposition 
were carried there could not be the slightest doubt 
that the money would be forthcoming. 

The Cuairman said the matter had had the 
attention of the Committee on several occasions 
and they would have been glad to propose the in- 
crease if they could have seen their way to it. 

Mr. WaTSon thought it was only a matter of 
equity, the stipend being insufficient to maintain 
the position, 

In reply to the Cuatrman, 

Mr. James said he had spoken to several gentle- 
men on the subject before the meeting commenced, 
and they had promised to put their names down 
towards a guarantee fund. 

The proposition was then unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Breavey said it might be advisable to let 
it be known that any one who wished to join the 
choir could be received on application to Mr. 
Irwine. It some times happened that people who 
had not attended practice—did not in fact belong 
to the church—took seats in the choir, and theidea 
was that these would be admitted with pleasure if 
they became members of the choir. 

Mr. HaLtipurron said that usually occasional 
visitors when they came in were shown to other 
seats. 

The CuarrMan said one of the members of the 
Committee had undertaken to see that proper 
provision was made for showing visitors to vacant 
seats. 

On the motion of Mr. Lowper a cordial vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Chairman, and the 
proceedings terminated. 
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YOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING 


CLUB. 
pn 


The annual general meeting of the Yokohama 
Amateur Rowing Club was held on Thursday in 
the Club Hotel. Mr. H. C. Litchfield, Captain of 
the Club, occupied the chair, and among those 
present were:—Messrs. S. D. Hepburn, C. W. 
Arnould, C. Gibbens, Swire, R. Hay, A. Owston, 
J. Berrick, C. M. Martin, G. H. Scidmore, C. H. 
Merriman, P. S. Symes, A. H.C. Watson, J. B. 
Coulson, R. E. B. Wood, I’. H. Hooper, H. Baehr, 
M.H. R. Harris, J. T. Boag, J. B. Maxwell, J. 
Rickett, D. Fraser, A, H. Dare, W. Sutter, W. 
W. Till, H. J. Snow, E. B. Jones, A. L. Robinson, 
Jas. Walter, Dr. Tripler, &c. 

The Caairman, having announced the object 
for which the meeting was called, read the report 
and accounts as follows :— 

SixreentH Annuat Report oF THE YoKOHAMA 

Amateur Rowine Cius. 

The annual report of the Club and the Treasurer's 
accounts are now laid before you. 

The debt to the Honorary Treasurer has been re- 
duced from $512.66 to $74.37, a result of the financial 
working of the past year on which the Club may be 
congratulated. 

‘The property of the Club remains in good condition, 

The repairs done to the Bathing Barge last spring 
should ensure its efficiency for several years. 

Rowing has been declining steadily during the past 
three years; but it is to be hoped that the interest 
which was formerly taken in this manly sport will be 
revived during the present season, and that the in 
coming Committee will be well’ supported by the 
members in general. 

The offices held by your Committee are placed at 
your disposal, with their best wishes for the prosperity 
of the Club, 














‘Tne ComMitree. 
Yokohama, January roth, 1888, 





‘Te Yorowama Amareor Rowrxe Civn in Account wir 
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Dr. Dacemnar 3st, 
To Balance Saastahiti $512.66 
Daceimnan 3 
To Working Expenses—Sendoes’ V 
&e. i i 450.65 

Repairs and Paint 493.66 
To Boats—Repairs, &c. 

Insurance prem. on 93.65 
To Bathing Harge—Repairs and Pa 

‘Towing, Mooring, &c. 

Insurance prem. sesr.. 280.50 
To Landing Stage—Repairs ... 69.36 
To Regatta—Prize: 5. 

Band, Advertising, &e. ST 6aBg 109 0g 
To Petty Cash—Sampan hire, Coolies, Oil, &e. 7187 
To Interest—Interest on Current account 3.07 

Interest on Loan from Reserve Fund 9.00 

Interest on 1880/81 LOANS. cesses 292.07 








cr. Daceoner grst, 1887. 

By Subscriptions and Entrance Fees’... 
74, Honorary members Subscriptions... $730.00 
98 Active members Subscriptions 1st 





HAAG’ oat tar seotcsns $88.00 
96k Active members Subscriptions and 

Dalf oso f $79.00 
8 Tokio members Subscriptions ‘49.00 
17 Entrance fees... x 170.00 






By Storage of Private Boats 
By House—Rent for one evening 
By House Boat—Sundry Rents. 

Less Wages, 8€....00 
By Jerseys, 8c, Sold nesses 
By Balance... 


20.40 
18,05 











‘Sroce in Hann. 








fad $75.00 
le 120,00 
Prizes e020 

ae on $241.00 


Yokohama, 24th January, 1888, | Wa. Surri 
Examined with the vouchers and found correct, 


Reserve Fuxp, 





» Hon. Treas. 
A. H, Dane, 





1887, Dr. 
Dec, 31.—To Cost of 10 New Y.U.C. Debentures 


$502.82 
To Balance... 


314-30 

















By 6 Months Interest on 7 Y.U.C, Debentures 
By 2 Y.U.C. Debentures withdrawn 
By Profit on Bar, 1886........ 
By 9 Months interest on $150.00 





1887. 
Dee, 31.—By Balance 


10_ Y.U. Club Debentures 
E, & 0. E. 

January agth, 1888. Wa, Surrsr, Hon. Treas, 

‘mined with the vouchers and found correct, "A. H. Dane. 

Referring to the accounts of the Treasurer, it 
would be found that the amount of subscriptions 
and entrance fees, $2,107, was made up of subscrip- 
tions from 73 honorary members, 98 active mem- 
bers, for the first half of the year, and 96} active 
members for the second half of the year, 8 mem- 
bers from Tokyo and 17 entrance fees. The total of 
$2,309.47 was made up of rents for the storage of 
boats, the use of the boathouse for an evening, rent 
of house-boat, sale of jerseys, &c. He did not 
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think there was anything to call attention to on the 
other side, except that it would be noticed that 
considerable repairs had been done to the house 
and also to the bathing barge. That was the 
report, and if any gentleman had a motion to make 
or any questions to ask on the subject he would 
gladly do his best to enlighten him. 

Mr. BoaG proposed that the report and ac- 
counts be adopted. 

Dr. TRircer seconded, and the motion was 
agreed lo, 

The CHatrMan said the outgoing committee 
wished to call the attention of the meeting to and 
ask their instructions on one subject. That was 
as to the dealing with a part of the Club's assets 
which was known as the reserve fund. ‘The 
would see by the accounts of the reserve fund that it 
consisted at present of $500 invested in Yokohama 
United Club debentures, and $314.36 in cash 
in the hands of the Treasurer. In addition to 
this there was $118.23 profit on the bar during 
the past year, and there was an amount of 
$15 due for interest on the Y.U.C. debentures, 
making in all $947. 
was the stock at present in the bar valued at 














$100. Mr. Till, who was anxious to be relieved 


from his onerous duties of secretary and from 
thecare of the bar accounts, which duties he had dis- 
charged so ably for the last few years, suggested 


that the Club should take over and apply a part of 


that $100, namely $52.77, to make up the sum of 
$1,000, to be laid out in investment. Now it wa 
for the meeting to consider whether that sum should 
asa reserve fund be invested in some Yokohama 
securities or whether, as he would suggest, they 
would authorise the withdrawal of $1,000 woith of 
the Club debentures, thereby reducing the present 
debt of the Club from $3,500 to $2,500. He 











thought that in fairness to the debenture holders 


that suggestion was worth consideration, As 
probably many of them knew, the debentures of 
the Y. U.C. had recently been remodelled and 
now instead of paying 8 per cent. as formerly 
they were paying only 7 per cent., which would 
cause a loss of 1 per cent. interest on the 
capital of the Amateur Rowing Club, as they 
had to pay 8 per cent. for their debentures and 
received only 7 per cent. on the reserve fund. 
It would only be fair to the debenture holders 
to do as he suggested, as they had been for years 
lending their money to the Club, and if the 
debt were reduced he thought the value of the 
debentures would be increased, not tha 
ever expected to be ata premium, but 
leaving Yokohama and wishing to get rid of their 
debentures could do so more easily if the total 
amount of the debentures was small than if it stood 
as at present. Another class of debenture holders 
also deserved the attention of the Club—the hol- 
ders of B. debentures, namely those who had lent 
their money on the security of the bathing barge. 

Mr. ScipMore quite coincided with the remarks 
of the Chairman, in thinking that the Club ought 
by all means to endeavour as soon as possible to 
reduce its debt, and with that view he proposed 
that the Committee be instructed to dispose of the 















reserve fund in the manner, indicated by the 


Chairman.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Boag said it appeared to him, with all de- 
ference to the Chairman and Mr. Scidmore, that 
the more they could extend the individuality of 
the Club and the general interest in it the better it 
would be for the Club, It seemed to him the 
more debentures they had out the better the in- 
terests of the Club would be served, and he 
should suggest that the debentures remain as they 
were. A number of the members of. the Club had 
debentures, and naturally from the point of view 
of their own interests they were all interested in 
the welfare of the Club. It would be better 
have the debentures as at present than to cur 
them to a few members, 

Mr. Arnoutp asked what was the object of ac- 
cumulating the reserve fund. 

The Cuatrman said in order to have funds 
easily accessible to meet any sudden emergency 
for which they might be required, as for instance if 

















the house were destroyed by an earthquake or 


typhoon, 
Mr. Tit believed that the credit of starting this 


reserve fund and of having saved this $1,000 to 


the Club belonged to him. He suggested that 
debentures be taken up to the amount of $1,000. 


There was no difficulty whatever in running the 
Club at present; during last year over $438 was 


saved, in addition to which they took up $100 of 
debentures, so that next year should anything hap- 
pen to the house, which was the idea when the fund 
was started, there would be ample means to pro: 
vide for it. 


holders had gone home. 


the debenture holders were arfxious to 


In addition to this there 





they were 
ny persons 


to 


He seconded Mr. Scidmore’s motion. 
Mr. Herpurn said a number of the debenture 
He knew that many of 
have 
their debentures realised; they were constantly 


asking people here to dispose of them, and if 
they knew there was a possibility of some of the 
debentures being taken up they would be more 
easy in their minds. Members had gone home 
or there were estates the debentures in which it 
was desired to realise, and as there were not more 
than 25 debenture holders to say 150 members 
some consideration should be had for the former. 

Mr. BoaG said certainly, but the more the de- 
bentures were spread over the members of the 
Club the greater the interest that would be taken 
in the Club, as the debenture holders would do 

| they could towards promoting the welfare of the 
Club. 

Mr. Hersurn said a great many of the deben- 
lure holders were anxious and willing to spread. 
As one of them he would gladly spread so far as 
he could.—(Laughter.) 

Mr. BoaG thought if that were known to the 
members they would be more largely taken up. 
It was true that some had been advertised at the 
boat-house, but very few of the members went 
there in the winter months, 

Mr. Hepnurn said they were posted up last 
year during the height of the season, 

Mr. Boag said that during the height of the 
season there were very few members in the boat- 
house. 

Mr. Hepsurn said that was not the fault of 
the debenture holders. 

Mr. Tiny stated that there were 171 members 
aud only 13 debenture holders, Of those 13 two 
or three had asked him whether he could sell 
their debentures, but he could not. 

Dr. TripLer said they had a perfect right to 
their money, and the Club had plenty of money 
to give them. 

Mr. RicketT thought that the gentlemen who 
had so kindly come forward at the time the money 
was required were entitled to some consideration, 
land if they wished to get rid of their debentures 

they should have every facility given them. 

Mr. Dare thought it a mistaken policy for the 
| Club to have this money at 7 per cent. while pay- 

ing 8 to their debenture holders (‘ question”). 

Mr. Scipmore’s motion—* That the Committee 
be instructed to dispose of the reserve fund by re- 
deeming the debentures of the Club to the extent 
of $1,000,” was then adopted nem. con. 

‘The Cuairman then announced as the next 
business the election of office bearers and a Com- 
mittee, and while the ballot was being taken 
intimated his intention of vacating the office of 
Captain. He expressed the pleasure with which 
he had discharged the duties while holding 
office and his regret that business engagements and 
occasional ill health now prevented him from giving 
that time and attention to the Club that he would 
wish, He suggested that the Club should elect as 
his successor Mr. Rickett, who, although he did 
not handle an oar, was able and willing to steer 
and coach.—(Applause.) 

‘The ballot resulted as follows :— 

Captain, Rickett ; Secretary, Sutter ; Treasurer, 
A. L. Robinson; Committee, Baehr ; Till; Gib- 
bens; Hooper. 

Mr. Jas. Wacter said he was sure all would be 
anxious, ere the meeting dissolved, to express their 
great sense of gratitude to Captain Litchfield and 
the honorary secretary, Mr. Till, for the very effi- 
cient way in which they had looked after the inter- 
ests of the Club for such a long time.—(Applause.) 
Captain Litchfield had spoken of the waning inter- 
est taken in boating for the past year, and there 
was a good deal of truth in the reason that he gave 
that many of the members were getting rather 
ancient and not quite up to the mark for rowing. 
Still many new members had come in, and he 
thought that for the coming season there would be 
more interest in boating.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Bosc seconded, and the proposal was re 
ceived with che 

Mr. Ricker said he wished to express his deep 
sense of the kind way in which the meeting had 
elected him captain of the Club, and to return 
his best thanks. He wished that some rowing 
man could have been found to take the place of 
Captain of the Club, but he felt sure that 
although he was not able to handle an oar he 
would always be ready and willing to coach 
and assist the members in any way he possibly 
could.—(Applause.) He was certain he would be 
very ably seconded by the Committee the meet- 
ing had appointed, and in the selection of 
which he thought they had decided very wisely. 
The only thing the Committee and officers wished 
was the hearty co-operation of the members. 
Nothing could be done without that, and he 
hoped that in the spring they would be able 
to get up a programme of a regatta and 
that the members would come forward and show 
that there were a great many rowing men still in 
the Club.—(Applause.) 

This terminated the proceedings. 
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THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
a ee 


A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held January 18th, 1888, in the College 
of Engineering, Tokyo, N. J. Hannen, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and 
appre: 

Tue CorresronpinG Secretary reported that 
the reprinting of Vols. 1V., V. (Part 1) and VI. 
(Part 1) of the Society’s ‘Transactions had been 
taken in hand, and the following gentlemen had 
been elected members of the Societ. A. H. Lay, 
Esq., M.A. Arrivet, F. Satow, Esq. and D. 
Fearing, Esq.,—the last a non-resident member, 

Mr. Dewinc then read a paper on “The Jap 
nese Education Society,” one of the most in 
portant of the many learned societies which form 
so important a feature of Japanese modern life. 
Generally speaking, such societies in their rise 
and vigorous progress were a pleasing contrast to 
the political societies which had, from the peculiar 
conditions of the case, been practical failures, 
The Japanese Education Society had gradually 
won its way to fame from very small beginnings. 
Its present membership numbered nearly 5,000 
members. On every second Sunday of each 
month it held its regular monthly meeting in the 
Lecture Hall of the Imperial University, Hitotsu- 
bashi. The account of its proceedings are publi- 
shed in a journal, originally issued monthly but 
now brought out twice every month. ‘The first 
number of this journal appeared in October 1883, 
nd contained the 
‘amotsu entitled ‘* The Education Society in 
Third Stage.” From this, which was in great 
measure a life-history of the Society, Mr. Dening 
quoted at some length. It appeared that in 
December, 1878, a few of the teachers of the Go 
vernment Elementary Schools met together and 
formed the Society known as the Tokyo Education 
Society (Kyo-iku Kwai). In 1880, some members 
of the Nobles’ School founded the Tokyo Educa- 
tional Association (Kyd-iku Kyd-kwai). This was 
the first stage. In May 1882, these two Societies 
were amalgamated under the name of the Tokyo 
Educational Science Society (Kyd-iku Gaku-kwat). 
‘This was the second stage; and the good effect of 
this union was shown in the membership, which 
in September 1882, numbered 203, nearly double 
the total membership of the separate societies a 
year before. In 1883, the Society assumed the 
name of the Japanese Education Society (Dai 
Nippon Kyo-iku Kwai), revised its rules, extended 
its sphere of operations, and by September of that 
year had a membership of 630. 

The revised rules, as slightly modified in 
1884, consisted of thirty-nine articles, preceded 
by a panegyric in honour of Education, A 
full translation of these was given. hese rules, 
however, have been superseded by a new set 
of rules drawn up in November, 1887. A com- 
parison of the two is itself an evidence of the 
great progress made by the society in the course of 
four years. Thus quite anumber of the new rules 
bear directly upon the formation of branch societies 
in various districts, prefectures or cities of Japan 
—the residence in any place of 100 members or 
more of the Society entitling them to form them- 
selves into a branch society. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Society, the representative from each 
branch society is to be on an equal footing with 
the Councillors of the main Society. 

The Society’s Magazine is a very valuable pro- 
duction. Besides giving in full or in abstract lec- 
tures and papers delivered or read at the meetings, 
it contains translations of educational papers read 
in Europe or America, publishes Government 
regulations bearing on education, and contai 
details as to the state of education in every civ 
lized country and every province of the Japanese 
Empire. 

A list of the titles of the more important original 
papers and lectures published in the journal was 
then given by Mr. Dening. Of these the follow- 
ing may be taken as a sample of the kind of sub- 
jects discussed by the members of the Japanese 
education Society:—* The Development of the 
Understanding,” by Takei Tamotsu ; ‘The Con- 
nection between Education and Health,” by 
Miyake Shi; “Statistics on the State of Morals,” 
by Nakagawa Gen; “The Elementary School 
should be made a Happy Meeting Place for Child- 
ren,” by Kotake Keijird; “The Importance of 
fixing on one mode of writing Characters in Gene- 
se,” by Lio Sdtaré ; * Education of Woman,” 
by Yatabe Ryékichi; “ Children are Mimicking 
Animals," by Watanabe Yoshishige; “On the 
Great Injury done to Education by the Mutual 
Animosities of those whose Lines ‘of Study are 
different,” by Okamoto Shibun; “On erroneous 
Traditions bearing on the Introduction of Chinese 
Characters into Japan,” by Abe Kéz6. 
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sumé was then given of Mr. Takei’s essay 
he Development of the Understanding.” 
. Takei’s purpose is to specify the mental 
qualities in which the Japanese mind is richly 
endowed and those in which it is strongly deficient. 
Having pointed out that Japanese learning i 
essentially a borrowed thing, he proceeds to en- 
quire why it should be so. This lack of inde- 
pendence and originality must certainly be due to 
some defect in the intellectual equipment of the 
nation, and must ultimately be traced to some 
flaw in the adopted method of developing the 
intellect. According to him, the development of 
the intellect depends upon three distinct essentials. 
There must be experience in its triple aspect of 
sensation, attention, conception. There must be 
memory, both verbal and rational; that is memory 
for the words which express the thought or idea, 
or for the thought or idea irrespective of the word 
used for its expression. And then there must be 
reflective power, made up of imagination or 
speculation (including fancy and rationa 

tion) and investigation or enquiry. Applying the 
above analysis to the eluc of the mental 
qualities of his race, Mr. Takei concludes that 
the Japanese mind has had ample experience so 
far as sensation goes, but is deficient in the 
qualities of attention and conception; that, 
though exceptionally strong in verbal memoris- 
ing, it is weak in the much more important 
memorising of principles, truths, and ideas ; that 
it has plenty of fancy, but is distinctly lacking in 
rational imagination, while the spirit of enquiry 
may be said to be practically non-existent. The 
remainder of the essay is occupied by a dis- 
cussion of how this regrettable state of things has 
come about. In his comments on Mr. ‘Takei’s 
paper, Mr. Dening observed that, although some 
of the views expressed might be extreme, there 
was yel a gr deal of truth in what had been 
said.” Certainly the verbal memory of native 
students in this country was quite astonishing—a 
result of the Chinese educational system that had 
prevailed for so many centuries. ‘The primary 
work of education must, for a long time to 
come, be the developing of the originating or in- 
ventive faculty in the Japanese mind. 

‘The Presipent, in conveying the thanks of the 
Society to the author of the paper they had heard, 
remarked that Mr. Dening had opened up a field 
of great interest to us all. Thus it was instruc. 
tive to hear from one of the Japanese them. 
selves such outspoken views upon ihe mental equip- 
ment of his race. Another interesting point which 
had been touched upon was the question of how 
best to carry out a needed reform. Is it to be 
done gradually, or is the new method to be adopted 
at once regardless of the old method which itis 
desired to supersede? Many years ago the won- 
derfully rapid political thange which came over 
Japan “used to be a frequent subject of conversa- 
tion between Foreigners and Japanese statesmen ; 
and it was Iwakura, one of the leading men at the 
time, who gave it as his opinion that to do things 
by a rush was the simpler and more effective 
method of reform amongst the Japanese. What 
had been deemed. best in politics should also 
prove best in Education; and whatever educa- 
tional reforms were to be carried out should there- 
fore be considered on their own merits only, with- 
out any regard to what had been. 

Dr. Knorr said that the paper just read had 
touched upon many points of special interest to 
those practically engaged in educational work in 
Japan. As to the lack of originality referred to by 
Mr. Takei,—that certainly was a fact admitted by 
all. Ofall classes of students, perhaps the students 
of science might be expected to display to most ad- 
vantage the rational imagination spoken of. Com- 
pared to a similar class of western students the 
Japanese did seem defective in this faculty; but 
ior this several special reasons might be given. 
There was plenty of evidence, however, that there 
was distinct capacity for original thought, which 
only required a congenial environment for its 
development. 

Dr. Epy, after making some enquiries as to the 
number of members in the Japanese Education 
Society, and to the influence it exerted on the 
schools of the country, observed that, however 
much a sweeping reform in educational methods 
might be desired, there was one thing which com. 
pelled the present time to be a period of transition. 
That was the simple fact that the great majority 
of school teachers were themselves Japanese, who 
were necessarily still imbued with the spirit of the 
old methods. 


Dr. Divers thought that the 





















































Japanese might 
well be regarded as still in th intellectual in- 
fancy, as being in that state in which the European 
nations were during the middle ages. The great 








obstacle in teaching the Japanese on western lines 
was that they had no experience of the things 
told them by their foreign teachers. Thus the 
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mere teaching of principles was a failure; the 
experimental or practical was, in the circumstances, 
the only true system of Education. The Japanese 
Stndeneshould be taught as apprentices were in 
the days of old. In regard to the Japanese Edu- 
cation Society itself, he had been struck by the 
marvellous organization which had been described, 
the multitude of Councillors, the supply of clerks, 
and so on—more like a Government Department 
thana Society. He should like to know if the work 
done by the Society was at all commensurate with 
its official magnificence, and if the Society as such 
had any influence with the Government. 

Mr Daxina, in reply, said that the work done 
by the Society was both varied and valuable. It 
sent out speakers to different parts of the country 
to rouse an interest in educational matters; it 
was also made use of by country gentlemen to re- 
gulate the expenditure of their sons who were 
being educated in the city. Its influence was cer- 
tainly great upon the schools of Japan; it could 
hardly be otherwise, seeing that its officials were for 
the most part also officials of the Mombusho. At 
the same time he doubted if the work done was 
really proportionate to the large body of Council- 
lors set apart to do it. Probably only a few of the 
two hundred were at all energeti their labours 
for the Society. 

‘The meeting then adjourned. 




















HERR KOHLER AT THE PUBLIC 


HALL. 
ee 


A pianoforte recital is not a performance to ap- 
peal to the musical sympathies of the general 
public, consequently it is not surprising that the 
Public Hall was not filled on the occasion of Herr 
Kohler’s first performance, which took place on 
Wednesday. Our readers need not be told that 
Herr Kénler isa grand pianist, as they are already 
aware that he made his reputation before leaving 
Europe, but it must be said of the audience that 
assembled in the Public Hall last night that 
they were enthusiastic in their expressions of 
appreciation and unanimous in applauding every 
morceau vendered by the gifted artist. The, 
programme was well selected, and included a 
variety of styles. Commencing with a simple 
Prelude of Hummel’s, examples were given of 
the compositions of Haydn (Menuett), Beet- 
hoven (Finale from the “ Emperor” Concerto), 
Weber (Introduction and Polacca), een 
(Che Mill Wheel), Rubinstein (Caprice), Nicode 
(Tarantella), Chopin (Scherzo. and Nocturne), 
Mendelssohn (Finale from 1. Concerto), and, 
culminating with the grand Choral and Mareh from 
Tannhaiiser, the concert was brought to a close with 
that well-known composition by Liszt, the Hungarian 
Rhapsody No.2, Herr Kéliler was assisted by Mr. 
Enthoven, who, accompanied by Professor Sauv. 
let, played two solos on the violoncello, both of 
which were redemanded and repeated, which action 
on one part of the audience sufficiently indicates 
the nature of the performance. Herr Kohler 
played on two pianos which were supplied by Mr. 
Doering. A second recital has not yet been an- 
nounced, but Herr Kéhler will doubtless appear 
again at the Public Hall, when we hope he will 
have a larger audience. 














MR. WASH NORTON AT THE PUBLIC 
HALL. 
ee eS 


The first performance by Mr. Wash Norton’s 
company was given on Thursday at the Public Hall 
before a fairly numerous audience, and was not 
concluded until midnight. It must be stated at 
the outset that Mr. Norton gives too much for 
the money, three hours, with a short interval, 
being rather longer than many people care to sit 
in the somewhat uncomfortable hall. The first 
part of the programme, called a laughable sketch, 
and entitled “fhe Village Doctor,” may at 
future representations be “cut” with advantage, 
for in the first place there is really nothing in it, and 
secondly itselimination would bring the performance 
within teasonable limits. “The Village Doctor ” 
was followed by the appearance of Mr. Linton, 
who painted a landscape in oil in about ten 
minutes, the canvas being upside down durin, 
the operation. ‘The sketching act was seconded 
by “Zitka, the Entranced Lady,” a novelty pro- 
bably to many of the audience, and with limelight 
effects the illusion is a nt and singular 
spectacle. The Harvey Brothers next appeared 
ina knock-about musical act, which was exceed- 
ing well done, their tricks and attitudes bein; 
grotesque and eccentric in the extreme, and 
the cause of much amusement. After an in- 
terval, Achmed Ali Bey introduced himself and per- 
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formed some startling feats, the usual complex and 
elaborate paraphernalia of the prestidigitateur not 
being called into requisition, as the implements 
used were of the plainest description. Many of 
the illusions were novel, and all were exceedingly 
well done, and amply justified the remarks which 
we quoted from an American paper yesterday. 
The “Great Egyptian” was followed by M 
Wash Norton with his Protean changes, in which 
he appears in half a dozen costumes without 
moving. Although this is no novelty, Mr. Norton 
alone having performed it some thousands of times 
in nearly all the accessible countries of the world, 
it is decidedly one of the cleverest items in the 
programme, being got through with the mini- 
mum of exertion—indeed with but a few move- 
ments of the hands, The entertainment con- 
cluded with a second appearance of the Harvey 
Brothers in what is called ‘ Hibernian Comicali- 
ties,” which must be seen to be appreciated, as no 
description could well convey an idea of the tricks 
they perform upon eachother. The entertainment 
was well received and frequently applauded, and 
is probably the best of its kind ever seen in Yoko- 
hama, There will be another performance to- 
morrow evening. 











The meaning of the reference to the Hall as 
ine o'clock the 


being uncomfortable is this: at 
place was full of smoke, and duri 
ance the windows on the prompt side of the house 
were allowed to remain open, much to the discom- 
fort of the audience. Perhaps the authori 
being made acquainted with these facts, will see 
that on future occasions such elements of discom- 
fort are not allowed to obtain, 




















LETTER FROM LONDON. 
é o 
(From our Srectat Corresronpent.) 





London, December 14th. 

Perhaps the event of the past ten days in which 
your readers will take most interest is the trial of 
the China Shipping Conference case, before the 
Lord Chief Justice. It began on the gth instant, 
and has been going on since. It will not be 
settled for some time, because all that can be done 
before the Christmas vacation will be to hear the 
evidence. In January the arguments on the points 
of law will commence, and will probably last some 
days, inasmuch as they are in. many respects 
novel and of great importance, and then Lord 
Coleridge will require some time for consideration, 
so that it will probably be well on in Feburary or 
even in March before he is done with it, and then 
it is probable (I may say certain) that the case 
will go on tothe House of Lords, so that by the 
end of 1888 we may hear the last word of the 
lawyers on the subject. The general opinion—if 
thai has any value in a case of this nature—is that 
the Conference will win, on the ground that their 
object was not unlawful, neither were the means 
employed by them to carry that object out. Inci- 
dentally the morality and necessity of Conferences, 
especially in a shipping trade, which fluctuates 
greatly and pays only in certain seasons, are being 
discussed with great fulness; but after all, the 
legal points are limited in scope, although not easy 
of determination. One amusing circumstance in 
the case is that the managing agent of the plain- 
tiffs, who complain of this “conspiracy,” was him- 
self compelled to acknowledge that his firm either 
belonged now or had belonged to half a dozen of 
these “conspiracies,” although he stated that he 
would never consent to the particular measures of 
which he complained now. It appears to me 
that, so far as the port of Hankow is concerned 
(and this is really the port in dispute), they were 
one and all, plaintiffs and defendants, rank out- 
siders there. 

Lord Lyons, who had only’just retired from the 
Embassy at Paris, died of paralysis at the London 
residence of his nephew, the Duke of Norfolk, on 
the 5th instant. As he retired only about a 
fortnight ago, with the dignity of an earldom, he 
may be said to have died in harness. He was 
admitted to the Roman Catholic Church shortly 
before his death. General regret is felt at the 
occurrence both in France and here. He appe: 
to have been of a retiring disposition ; he was but 
little known in this country, and correct” appears 
to be the adjective which most appropriately 
describes his diplomatic career. The correspondent 
of The Times a few weeks ago seemed to think that 
it was time a change was made, and that Lord 
Lytton was just the man to succeed the shy and 
cold Lord Lyons. The latter, M. de Blowitz said, 
had not sought, as he should have done, to exercise 
political influence through soc intimacies. It is 
understood that the deceased Ambassador was 
offered the portfolio of Foreign Affairs by Lord 
Salisbury in the present ministry, but declined it 


























.|way, the report as to Lord V’ 
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on the ground of ill-health, Professional diploma- 
tists must be grumbling at present, for the out- 
siders are culling into the fattest’ posts. Lord 
Lytton goes to Paris, and Drummond Wolff is 
to be Minister in Persia; Sir Evelyn Baring is in 
'ypt, and one or two other appointments of a 
like kind are said to be in contemplation. By the 
mmediate re- 
lirement from Brussels, which I gave in my last 
letter on the authority of the Zndepéndance Belge, 
is contradicted. A few days ago I saw in Regent: 
street_a once famous Ambassador, Sir Austen 
Layard, looking as hale and hearty and “fit” as 
if he were again at Constantinople confronting the 
victorious Russian army. He is one of the most 
striking looking men I have ever seen,—sturdy, 
energetic, and leonine looking—all the more strik- 
ing because of his snow white hair and beard. 
Perhaps while talking of diplomatists, I may 
mention Ma, Count Mitkiewicz’s friend and 
companion. ‘He has left London, finding it 
hopeless to attempt to raise any money here in 
his present discredited state, so he has taken his 
departure for Paris, whence he will accompany 
the retiring Chinese Minister back to Shanghai. 
So, apparently, ends the Polish Count’s affair 
with China, The fuss that has been made 
in England over this business is largely due to 
the wild telegrams of the Standard correspondent 
at Shanghai, who must have a. pretty f d, 
for he telegraplis all manner of rubbish. So much 
was this the case that for a long time it was 
suspected he was a myth, and that his messages 
were manufactured in or about Shoe-lane, Fleet- 
street; but there is now no doubt that he is a 
bond fide Shanghailander who apparently picks 
up the first items of news he comes across, and 
forthwith despatches them to the Standard. His 
earliest telegram about the Polish fiasco talked of 
a bank with a capital of two hundred millions 
sterling; a few days later he altered this to dollars 
or taels; he did not pause to ask himself where, 
in the name of all that is reasonable, any bank was 
to get either that sum or a quarter of it. Itisa 
misfortune that the representative of a great Eng- 
lish journal does not exercise a little more discre- 
tion in the selection of the news which he fires off 
at the innocent British people periodically. As 
for Reuter, a good part of his Eastern news ob- 
viously never comes direct from the East at all. 
I know that Reuter’s officials in London take a 
good deal of care and trouble to get at the best 
sources of news here; but the original messages 
coming from the East are very few and far be- 
tween, Count Inouye’s retirement was first pub- 
lished in a second edition of Zhe Times; the same 
evening or the following morning Reuter circulated 
it, having probably in the meantime paid a visit 
to the Japanese Legation and obtained some slight 
additional intelligence there. It may, however, 
be that the Yokohama agent sent the message in 
question although the circumstance that it did not 
appear until after Zhe Times news was published 
seems to negative this. 


Perhaps those responsible for carrying on the 
new school which has been established in Yoko- 
hama may be glad to know of a series of most 
excellent books for boys, or for that matter for 
girls, because I am told that every well regulated, 
healthy girl hates the goody-goody books specially 
written for girls, but dearly loves the tales and 
adventures written for boys. Of late years far 
more attention is being devoted by publishers to 
this class of literature, and authors of repute have 
turned their skill in that direction. A popular 
Loy’s book must be a little gold mine to its author 
and publisher. Boys cannot borrow as men and 
women do from lending libraries; as a rule their 
books must be bought for themselves, to the in- 
crease of the sale of the book. The books I 
referred to at the beginning of this paragraph area 
series being brought out by Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co., of Fleet-street ; fourteen volumes have been 
already published, and Iam not surprised to hear 
that they are selling so rapidly that the printers 
can scarcely keep pace with the demand. To 
begin with, the covers are gorgeous with gilt and 
colours, and in every case there is an exciting 
picture—pitching a man overboard, chased by 
wolves, &c.—on the front cover, as should be in 
every proper boy’s book. The outside should give 
a fore-taste, a soupcon, of the inside. Then you 
always have a full page frontispiece, with such 
scenes as these: ‘Captain George pointed his 
pistol full at their faces;” “Harry Archer strug- 
gled on with his company ;” “I spitted him (him 
apparently a huge tiger bounding over a wall) 
with a single thrust ;” “‘ Forbear,’ I cried, strik. 
ing up the levelled barrel,” and so on. Don't 
they sound promising? In the last one a terrible, 
cold-blooded looking’ Indian is gazing intently at 
a man who is swimming across a roaring cataract. 
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From his ferocious aspect and the manner in| 


which he holds his rifle, he is evidently intent on 





having a pot-shot at the swimmer’s head, when 
“1 step in and avert the tragedy. If “1” had 
not done it, we know somebody else would. Each 
volume contains several similar illustrations, rather 
well done. But it is not because of these, or even 
because of the attractive covers that I recommend 
the books, nor yet because of their extraordinary 
cheapness—haif a crown a yolume—but because 
of the style in which they are written and of the men 
who write them. General Sir William Butler, whose 
books of travel are well-known, writes “A ‘Tale 
of the great Prairie,” which is called “ Red Cloud, 
the Solitary Sioux,” and which I am half ashamed 
to confess, I read h intense interest. Several 
of them are by the veteran writer of boys’ books 
W. H. G. Kingston, others by the novelist Man- 
ille Fenn, others by George Henty, a well-known 
sporting writer, and so on. The writers are not 
the hacks who write tales of blood and thunder, 
of Jack Sheppard and Dick Turpin, to inflame 
foolish fancies and make heroes of ruffians. On 
the contrary, they are all good, healthy, breezy 
boys’ and yirls’ books; places and peoples are 
described with accuracy, and there are none of 
those crazy improbabilities that shock even a boy’s 
credulity which we all remember in some of the 
tales of our youth. ‘Those of your readers who want 
books for this description fortheir children will thank 
me for this information if they follow my advice 
and send their half crowns to Messrs. Sampson 
Low, or order them in the usual way through 
local booksellers. I am only sorry { did not 
know of these excellent volumes in time to have 
written about them before Christmas; but the fact 
is I did not know of them until I had occasion to 
obtain reasonable presents for certain young 
friends of my own, and then I found I lighted un- 
awares on a perfect mine of good and healthy 
stories. The discovery is not mine alone, for as 
I haye said, the books are selling by tens of thou- 
sands, which is not surprising, for the British boy 
knows a good thing when he gets it. 

The newspapers during the past week have 
startled us all with the news of a “ Great Discovery 
of Gold in Wales,” and Mr, Finch Hatton, M.P., 
an ex-Australian, and author of a book with the 
funny title Advance Australia!” says that if the 
discovery had been in Queensland in place of 
Wales, 50,000 men would be on their way thither 
now. The Times, as usual, has the only authorita- 
tive account of the matter. Systematic operations 
were undertaken by a Mr. William Morgan on 
his own property, and he took precautions to pre- 
sent a disclosure of the facts. After extracting a 
vast mass of stone, he had part of it submitted to 
chemical examination, with the result that it is 
said to yield six ounces of gold to the ton. A few 
penny weights is said to satisfy many existing 
companies in the colony; hence Mr. Morgan 
thinks that his mine now in operation is one of the 
richest in the world, and that there are fifty other 
sites in Wales alone where gold will be found in 
large quantities. Its situation is in the beautful 
Mawddach valley about 5 miles from Dolgelly, on 
the side of one of the outliers of Cader Idris. If 
all this should turn out to be true, it will made 
“gallant little Wales” more bumptious than 
ever, but I fear it will ruin one of the most delight- 
ful scenes in these islands. Dolgelly is probably 
the best centre for excursions in Wales, the ten 
miles along the Mawddach estuary between it and 
the sea at Barmouth, being popularly described as 
“the best ten miles in Wales.” I must confess, 
however, that I have heard exactly the same 
phrase applied to the ten miles along the Dee be- 
tween Llangollen and Corwen. People get into 
phrases and they go on from mouth to mouth, 
from guide-book to guide-book. I am afraid to 
say how many of “the loneliest tarns in Wales” 
Thave seen, or how many of the weirdest recesses 
of the Welsh mountains "—probably half a dozen 
or more of each. 

Mr. Kinglake has at length brought his history 
of the Crimean War to a termination, having just 
published the 7th and 8th volumes of the work. 
In fact the story is only told down to the death of 
Lord Raglan, but this was the task which the 
historian set before himself when be began about 
thirty years ago. In the new volumes he deals with 
the siege of Sebastopol after Inkerman, and the 
stupendous efforts of Todleben, who is the hero of 
this part of the tale, to put the town in a condition 
to resist the allied armies. As in other parts of 
the book, the Emperor Napoleon fares very badly. 
The curious rtness of the French forces under 
Canrobert during the early efforts of ‘Todleben to 
fortify his position is explained by Mr. Kinglake 
from papers published by the Republican Govern- 
ment of France during the past ten years. The 
Emperor, it appears, had a plan of campaign of 
his own ; it was that Sebastopol should be seriously 
invested, and that the attack should not be con- 
fined to one side of the fortress. He pressed this 
plan both on Canrobert and Pélissier, keeping 
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Lord Raglan in the dark as to his ulterior inten- | 
tions, These were to take the command himself | 
in the Crimea, Meantime, the operations were to 
be paralyzed, at a most critical moment, and. the 
Russians were almost undisturbed in theit fortifica- 
lions and counter-approaches, Here is Mr. 
Kinglake’s theory: "No one seems to have 
divined that the Emperor—though a man strangely 
fond of affecting theatrical surprises and believed to 
be intent on the notion of assuming high command 
at the seat of war—might desire to keep Canso- 
bert's army in a state of restraint, with its fires, as 
the phrase is ‘banked up,’ until the time of his 
own arrival, when troubles unnumbered and 
successive disappointments and the weariness of 
hope long deferred would be all at once followed 
by what the playbooks call ‘flourishes,’ by victory, 
conquest, and triumph." ‘The author's'sketch of the 
person and character of Pélissier, Canrobert’s suc- 
cessor, is another of the gems of the volumes. But 
Tdoubt whether Mr. Kinglake will ever equal his 
first volume for general interest and picturesque. 
ness of language. People find some difficulty in 
following all the minute operations of the wars 
they can appreciate without effort the picture of 
the state of European politics between 1850 and 
1854, and especially the marvellous account of the 
coup d'état of 1851, and the gibbeting of Napoleon 
in the first volume. No living writer, excepting 
Ruskin, has the same power over words, the power 
of moulding them at will, that Kinglake has. If 
for nothing else, his book will always be read for 
this, and be appreciated. 

Perhaps [ought to mention that. President 
Cleveland’s message on the fiscal condition of the 
United States is exciting widespread interest here, 
where it appears to be generally regarded asa 
step towards a free-trade policy. One or two 
journals refer to the late Lord Overstone’s remark 
that what this country had to fear was not a pro- 
tectionist America, but a free-trade America, 

The Manchester Guardian, which very {requently 
is in advance of all other papers on the subject of 
forthcoming diplomatic appointments, but which, 
as often as not, is incorrect, announces as a matter 
of fact, without qualification of any kind, that Mr. 
Satow is going as Minister to Japan, I have 
idea what degree of credence should. be placed 
this report ; the last hit of the same journal in this 
way was about the appointment of Sir Drummond 
Wolff. It first announced that he was going «s 
Ambassador to Italy, where there is to be iva. 
cancy shortly, which, itis said, he was most anxious 
to get. A few days later it corrected itself, saying 
that he was to replace Sir Ronald Thompson at 




















Teheran, This was a full fortnight before any 
other paper had the news. So perhaps it’s right 
now also, 





LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
ta ge 
(From our Srectat Corresronpent.) 





San Francisco, December 31st. 


The year which ends to-day will cut no figure in 
the political history of the United States. So far 
as mere politics are concerned, we ought to be 
happy, for we have no history. Mr, Cleveland 
has pursued the even tenor of his way without at- 
tracting attention, and but for the blessed accident 
of the New York 7ribune's railing at him, the 
political world would have been dull beyond 
endurance. ‘The only act of the last Congress 
which has been noticed is the Interstate Commerce 
Act, which has been simply ignored by the rail- 
road companies without any fatal results. No 
object has been gained by the Act, except perhaps 
a knowledge of the fact that the railroad com 
panies are too powerful to be swayed by Congress. 

In business circles, the year has been active and 
satisfactory. ‘The prices of all staples are higher 
than they were a year ago, and the movement of 
merchandise is more active. Both imports and ex- 
ports show an increase, in foreign trade, and rail- 
road traffic returns indicate a_ corresponding 
improvement, in internal trade. More mills are 
running than at this time last year, and we do not 
hear any cry of destitution from the unemployed. 
Strikes are rarer than they were, Most of the 
leading articles of merchandise have advanced by 
leaps and bounds. Coffee took its start early in 
the year. Sugar jumped in the fall. Metals are 
now on the bound, Hops doubled in value in a 
month last summer. Dried fruits are all higher 
than they were. Coal is scarce and dear, through 
artificial manipulation, Cotton is firm, with a 
lurking tendency to boom some day, when least 
expected. Provisions are all in demand at an 
advance. We hear no complaint of the unsale- 
ability of woollen and cotton goods. The iron 
foundries have more orders than they can fill. 























which ave still suffering from the effect of the 
Chicago and San Francisco comers. A corner, 
which is designed to defeat the law of supply and 
demand, really operates when it fails in precisely 
the direction opposite to what was intended; it 
does defeat a law of trade, but not the law which 
the promoters wanted. “lhe wheat ting acted 
upor a knowledge that wheat was too low: they 
tried to put it too high; they failed; and the con- 
sequence is that wheat now, at all the commerical 
centres, is lower than it ought to be, and no one 
has the courage to buy, because no one can tell 
what stores of hypothecated wh € waiting for 
a chance to be dumped on the market. 


The year will be remembered as the one in 
which the system of trusts received its first great 
development in this country. A trust is a com- 
bination of individuals or corporations engaged in 
the same business for the purpose of maintain 
prices by adjusting supply to demand; the form 
of a trust is used in order to secure for the 
managers the special privileges and immunities 
enjoyed by truste the coal 
producers and ec st have been 
banded together in a league which determines at 
the beginning of the season what amount of coal 
can marketed without breaking down the 
price. This aggregate is divided up among the 
various produceis, and each is bound not to mine 

than its allotted share. ‘The plan works 
well—for everybody but the consumers. It has 
heen adopted by the Standard Oil Company, by 
the cotton seed oil makers, by the sugar refiners, 
by the whiskey distillers, by the gas companies in 
Chicago and elsewhere, aiid by other producers 
of necessaries of life.’ ‘The modus operandi is 
exceedingly simple. All the parties engaged in a 
particular industry make a showing of the capacity 
of their Accurate estimates then 
obtained of popular consumption ; whatever excess 
of production over consumption’ is found to exist 
is stopped, and the parties whose works are shut 
down are indemnified by the trust. The system 
has the obvious effect of retarding the development 
of industry, of diminishing the demand for labour, 
and of enhancing the cost of necessaries of life; 
but it ensures stockholders in the trusts a safe 
income, and is therefore likely to be popular with 
them. Whether it can be uprooted by the com- 
mon law, or by statutes expressly passed for the 
purpose, will shortly be ascertained. 
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The year may also be remembered as one in 
which the libour movement received a decided 
check. ‘The collapse of Henry George's party 





notable blow ; and the disinte- 
gration of the Knights of Labour was another. 
The moment these parties got into the open, and 
had to stand alone, and say what they wanted, it 
was found that they had no principles except 
idiotic and impracticable whimsies. — Intelligent 
workmen deserted them forthwith, and politicians 
do not now consider them worth studying as factors 
in future contests. The Reverend Dr. McGlynn 
continues to proclaim that his party stands’ on 
the platform of free land for all, but the doctor 
carefully abstains from telling us whose land he 
proposes to begin by taking ; his doctrine there- 
fore does not seem to be much of an advance on 
that of the Connecticut Puritans who resolved: 
First, that the earth is the Lord’s, and belongs to 
Second, that we are the saints, 


New York was 


























ongress is not in session, and most of the 
members have gone to their homes. ‘There is a 
feeling in the air that something is going to be 
done with the tariff—that the Republicans dare 
not refuse to reduce taxation, Still, in a country 
where a majority—that isto say, the most ignorant 
persons in the country—gover is not safe to 
assume that the truth will always prevail? ‘The 
Irish, who are working for 75 cts. a day in the 
lily protected state of Pennsylvania, are con- 
cd that a high protective tarill is the 1 
ages; and in large sections of the cur 
ee trade having been long associated 
with disloyalty, good American farmers Le- 
eve that it is essentially a loyal doctrine that 

































the more a country is taxed, the more pro- 
sperous does it become. Mr.” Blaine must be 
disgusted with the reception his interview. met 





with; but John Sherman is loading up with a 
protectionist. diatribe, in which he will try to 
out-herod the statesman from Maine. Meanwhile 


the position of Joe Medill of the Chicago Tribune, 
andof the leading Republican journals of Minnesota 
and Nebraska, is causing the Republican leaders 
much uneasiness. It is quite doubtful whether 
Illinois and the other North-western States could 
be carried against those journals. Medill says in 
an interview that he will support the nominee of the 
Chicago convention ; but he adds that the plat- 
form will not be that of Mr, Blaine. It looks as 
though, when the two conventions meet, the Re- 








The only article that is depressed is breadstuffs, 
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publicans might swop off Medill and his followers 


UNI 


against Randall and his followers with advantage 
to both parties. 

Mr, Manning’s long illness terminated in his 
death a week ago. He was supposed to be dying 
when he resigned the Treasury Department, bu 
by dint of careful treatment and constant change 
of air, he managed to protract his life till now. 
He was literally killed by hard work. His profes- 
sion was journalism; he worked his way from the 
lowest rank among reporters to be owner and edi- 
tor of one of the most prosperous sheets in Al- 
bany. He added to the duties of editor of his 
paper those of President of a large bank, and 
those of Chairman of the State Central Demo- 
cratic Committee. Between the three, his labours 
brought him down. He was a pupil of Tilden’s, 
and copied that great political master in his devo- 
tion to minute details. He was not a brilliant 
man, and if he possessed any of the attributes of 
statesmanship, the world is not aware of it. But 
he was a safe, conservative, sound man, who meant 
to be honest and fair to all; he never advocated a 
principle in which he did not believe. Another 
prominent man whose death I may have to report 
at any time is the banker Corcoran of Washington. 
He celebrated his eighty-ninth birthday last week, 
and is said to be failing fast. In the course of a 
long and prosperous career as a banker he ac- 
quired very large wealth, which would have been 
greater still, if he could have brought himself to be- 
lieve that the North was going to succeed in the war, 
But he was a sympathiser with the South throughout 
the struggle, and nothing but his personal popu- 
larity and his extensive chatities protected him 
from molestation when men's blood was hot. 

The case of Captain Selfridge, who was tried by 
a Court of Inquiry ona charge of having caused the 
death of three Japanese through carelessness, and 
was acquitted, ‘still hangs fire in the departments 
fom some unknown reason. The story goes that 
aptain Selfridge had incurred the personal 
enmity of the Admiral of the Squadron, and ought 
never to have been sent home at all. 
































MARINE COURT OF INQUIRY. 
eS 

A Marine Court of Inquiry ordered by the Mer- 
cantile Marine Bureau of the Department of Com- 
munications was held on Wednesday in the Bureau, 
in reference to the stranding near Yokosuka, on 
the 12th instant, of the dredger Kisogawa Maru. 
Captain Mountjoy Squire, R.N., presided, and the 
other members ot the Court were Captain Allen, 
of the Meiji Maru, and Captain Yebiko. 

Mr. Hodnett, pilot of the Kisogawa Maru at the 
time of the accident, at the request of the Court 
produced his license and original testimonials. 

‘The President stated that the Court of Inquiry 
had been ordered by the authorities of the Teishin- 
sho, Kwansen Kyoku, to enquire into the stranding 
of the Kisogawa Maru. It was held under Section 
23 of the Pilotage Regulations. The President 
read the regulation referred to. 

Mr. Hodnett deponed—I took the Kisogawa 
Maru down to Yokosuka four or five days before 
the accident, on or about the 7th instant, I did 
not remain at Yokosuka. ‘The agent, Mr. von 
Hemert, then told me he wanted me to take the 
vessel to a place where there was heavy sand and 
smooth water, On the day of the accident, 12th 
nstant, I took the vessel to Otsu, at his request, 
where she was anchored in 3 to 3} fathoms, and 
dredged. We left Otsu about 12.30 or 1 o'clock, 
I was directed by a gentleman on board, a 
Japanese gentleman, Mr. Seiki, to return to 
Yokosuka inside of Sarushima, as they were 
short of time. We weighed anchor and steered 
N.N.E. by the compass till we got 10 fathoms 
of water; we then steered N.W. until Saru- 
shima bore N.E. by Rubicon Point bearing 
E.S.E. by the standard compass, the only one on 
board. We then steered N.N.W. to go between 
the rock we struck on and the pier the Yokosuka 
boat starts from. The vessel was drawing 9 feet 
aft and 3 fect forward, and steered very wildly, 
coming out against her starboard helm. L took 
hold of the wheel and put it hard-a-starboard four 
times during the N.N.W. course, steadying her for 
the Yokosuka Pier. We saw the rock on the star- 
board bow. While I was looking out for boats 
of which there were several about, the man at 
the wheel allowed her to come up to starboard 
against her starboard helm to about N. I 
ran and put the helm hard-a-starboard, but 
as she went off she struck—just as she com- 
menced to go off, She struck the patch of hard 
substance lying to the westward of the rock. I 
wanted to go about 14 cables length to the west 
ward of therock. I knew perfectly of the existence 
of the rock. 

To Captain Allen—The rock she struck bears 
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W.N.W. from Sarushima and N, by E, from the 
pole beacon off Yokosuka. 

The President—To what cause do you attribute 
the accident?—To the vessel not answering her 
starboard helm, 

Was it quite clear at the time ?—Quite clear, 

Were you well aware of the existence of this 
patch ?—Perfectly aware. When I attribute the 
accident to the vessel not answering her helm, I 
mean she would answer after a long interval ; you 
would have to put the helm hard over and then in 
about 30 seconds she would begin to go off. Be- 
sides, there was no officer on the bridge with me 
to attend to the steering. There was a helmsman, 
but there was no officer to assist me and to see 
that the ship was properly steered. 

Did you ask for more assistance ?—I did not; I 
do not remember having asked. 

To Captain Allen—A Japanese, who had been 
shipped in Yokohama, was at the wheel when the 
accident occurred. 

What was the steering gear?—It was old 
fashioned; common chains; no steam. She was 
steered by hand steering-gear on the bridge. 

Was the steering gear easy to work ?—It was 
not easy. It was easy on the port side, but hard 
to starboard. I had to lend a hand several times. 
In the bearings given of Sarushima the centre of 
the island was taken. 

At the time ship struck where was the captain? 
—He was down on the main deck ; down below 
somewhere. Ido not know what he was doing. 
He was not on the bridge, nor was any other 
officer. 

The President remarked that it was only right 
to explain that the captain had been instructed in 
dredging, and had to look after the dredging ap- 
Paratus. He and the mate were so occupied below. 

Examination resumed—From the time you left 
Otsu was the captain on the bridge ?—He was for 
a short time, 

Did you ask the captain if there was any devia- 
of the compass ?—There was no allusion made to 
deviation between us. 

Have you ever used that channel before ?— 
Yes, several times. 

Captain Yebiko—When you were asked by Mr. 
Seiki to take the vessel back to Yokosuka through 
the inside passage, did you raise any objection > 
I did not. I thought I would be able to do 
If she had not taken that heavy sheer to starboard 
it would have been all right. 

The President—After the vessel stranded did 

‘ou take cross bearings of her position ?—I did. 
The centre of Sarushima bore E.S.E. and the bea- 
con bore N. } E. 

Captain Allen—Finding the vessel steering 
badly, why did you not take the passage to the 
eastward of the rocks ?—I had made up my mind 
to take the inner passage as it was perfecily navi- 
gable, and I did not care to alter my mind. 

Mr. Hodnett further added that he remained 
by the ship until she was got off and then took her 
into Yokosuka. 

The President said the decision of the Court 
would have to be submitted to the Minister of 
State for Communications for his approval, after 
which due notice of its promulgation would be sent 
to the newspapers. 

The Court then rose. 





LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
se LS 
(Reuter “Sprcian” ro “ Japan Mart.) 


London, January 21st. 
RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA, 

The pacific assurances of the Czar are not 
believed in Vienna. 

LOCAL SELF GOVERNMENT, 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in a speech at 
Clifton, said he favoured local self government 
in Ireland by placing the Irish members on an 
equality with the Scotch members in the settle- 


ment of local affairs. 
London, January 22nd. 


NEW JUNIOR LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
Rear-Admiral George Tryon, C.B., has been 
appointed Junior Lord of the Admiralty, vice 
Lord Charles Beresford, resigned. 
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RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

The massing of Russian troops on the Austro- 
Hungarian frontier continues. 

ITALY AND ABYSSINIA. 

Another brigade of Italian infantry is under 
orders for Massowah. 

THE FISHERIES COMMISSION. 

The Canadian Fisheries Commission is at a 
deadlock. 

THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 

The Emperor of Germany hopes for the 
maintenance of peace in Europe in spite of the 
prevailing uncertainty. His Majesty has de- 
clared that the passing of the Landwehr Bill is 
imperative. 

London, January 24th. 


NAVAL PREPARATIONS IN FRANCE. 

Active preparations in victualling and coaling 
on board several ironclads and cruisers are 
going forward in the harbour of Toulon. Their 
destination is unknown. 

THE PANAMA LOTTERY LOAN, 

M. Tirard has refused permission for the issue 

of the Panama Lottery Loan. 


London, January 25th. 


RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 
The military operations on the Austro- 
Hungarian frontier have been suspended in con- 
sequence of a heavy snowfall. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA, 
The Italian advance in Abyssinia has received 
a check in consequence of the threatening 
attitude of the dervishes, who have assembled 
in force at Galabat. 








(From Tue “N.-C."" Dany News.) 


London, January 14th. 
Ras Alula, an Abyssinian General, has ar- 
rived at Ghinda, and with a strong force is pre- 
paring to attack the Italians. 


London, January 18th. 
CAPTURE OF OSMAN DIGNA’S CAMP. 


The Friendlies have captured Osman Digna’s 
camp. 





H.LM. the Empress paid a visit, the 36th 
instant, to the Peeresses’ School, starting from the 
Palace at 1 p.m. 


Mr. Ban, Student Secretary of the Japanese 
Consulate at Shanghai, and Mr. Takasugi, a 
clerk of the Foreign Office, have been appointed 
Secretary and Student Secretary respectively of 
the Japanese Consulate in Honolulu. 


The traffic receipts from Government railways 
for December last were as follows :— 












Line. Passenouns, Panctts, &. Tora. 
ey ven. vax, 

‘okyo-Yokohama 14104-1290 
Yokohama-Ki 40.460 ‘Sage 

55.099 840.735 

1488290 2,498.703 

391788 370 $7,338,389 

33,080,305 

136, 683.989 


During last month, the value of articles im- 
ported into Gensan was yen 149,842, of which 
articles to the value of yen 108,865 were imported 
by Japanese merchants, yen 22,271 by Chinese 
merchants and yen 18,706 by Korean merchants. 
During the same month, the value of articles ex- 
ported from that port was yen 185,951.64, of which 
articles to the value of yen 125,230.14 were 
exported by Japanese merchants, yen 30,780 by 
Chinese merchants, and yen 29,941.50 by Korea 
merchants.—Oficial Gasette. 
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MAIL STEAMERS, 
ea yes 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUB 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per P.M.Co. Saturday, Jan. 28th.® 
From Hongkcng. per P.& O.Co. Sunday, Jan. 29th.t 
From America... perO.& O.Co. Monday, Jan. 3oth.t 
From Europe, 


vid Hongkong. per M. M.Co. 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki & Sper N.Y. K. 
Kobe * 
From America... per P.M. Co. 


Tuesday, Jan, 31st.§ 
Friday, Feb. 3rd. 
Thursday, Feb. oth.|) 


* City of Peking (with English mail) left Hongkong on Januar 
st. + Thibet lett Hyogo on January asth. % Ocednie le(t 
in Francisco on January 11th, § Saghalien (with French fmail) 
left Shanghai on fanuary 26th.’ | City of Rio de Janeiro left San 
Francisco on January arst. 











THE NEXT MAIL Leaves 
For America...... perP.M.Co. Sunday, Jan. 29th. 
{ perN.Y.K. Tuesday, Jan. 31st. 


ak 
.. per N. D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Feb. 8th. 
c. per C. P.M. Co, Friday, Feb. roth. 





For Europe, 
Hongkong. 
For Canada, 











TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 


ee ee ot 
YOKOHAMA.TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 7, 8.15, 9.05,* 
10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.10, 2.30, 4,* 5.15, 6.30, 
8, 9.30, and 117 p.m. 

‘Tratns Leave Téxv6 (Shimbashi) at 7, 8.15, 9.30,* 
10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1, 2.0, 4," 5.15, 6.30, 8.10, 
9.30, and 114 p.m. 

Fares—First Single, sex 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do,, 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do. 
sen go. 


Those marked (*) run through without stopping at Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (+) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS Leave YoKouAMA at 8 and 11.30 a.m., 
and 3,30 and 6.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7.15 and 11.20 
a.m., and 3.20 and 6.05 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 08, sen 54, sen 23; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Tdxy6 (Ueno) at 6.35 and 9.95 a.m, 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m,; and Magpasnt at 6.35 a: 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m, 
Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third.class, sen 68, 








TAKASAKI.YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.55 and to a.m., and 
12,50 and 3.50 p.m. ; and Yokoxawa at 8.25 and 11.25 
a.m., and 2.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second.class, 


sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, Bs 





TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Uno (down) at 7 am. and 12.15 
and 4 p.m.; Ursuxomtya (down) at 10.20 a.m, and 
3:36 p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 2.17 and 7.47 p.m. 
Fuxusnima (down) at 9.25 a.m, and 4.25 p.m.; SE! 
pat (down) 12.30 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVK SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.55 am. and 
1.45 p.m.; SENpat (up) at 7.0 a.m. and 2.20 p.m. ; 
Fukusuimta (up) at 6.25 and 10.35 a.m.; Korivama 
(up) at 8.33 a.m, and 12.39 p.m.; Ursunoiva (up) at 
6.25 a.m. and 12.33 and 4.35 p.m. 

Fargs.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15} 








first-class yen 2, 








20 | to Shiogama yen 6.75, yeni 4.50, yer 2.25, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
; JUNCTION. 

Trains LEAVE Suimpasit at 8,55 
a.m., and 3.10, and 6.10 p.m, 

Fanes—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 9.05 a.m., and 11.34 
a.m.,and 3.19 and 6.19 p.m.; and AKABANE at 10.0 
am., and 12.45, 4.25, and 7.28 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third.class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STEAMERS Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
and 10.40, a.m., and 1.30 and 4.00 p.m.; and LEAVE 
Yoxosuka at 7.00 and 11.00 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 


am., and 11.25 
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LATEST SHIPPING. Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, LATEST COMMERCIAL 
: 26th ,—Handa, General—Nippon %¢ s 
Yusen’ Kaisha. er re 
: ARRIVALS. Mogul, British steamer, 1,827, Hudson, 26th Ja- IMPORTS. 
City of Sydney, ceca stearnets 1.005% DEE nuary,—Kobe, General Adamson, Bell S1 The market continues dull, with but a very mo- 
cember, Mails and General,-P. M. SS. Co. | Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 26th |4erate amount of business passing, Bombay 


General Domville, British ship, 1,570, Everett, 2151 
January,—Philadelphia 57,243 cases Oil and 
General.—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Grandee, American ship, 1,256, D. F. Jacobs, 

—New York 14th July, 45,000 cases 

ser, Farley & Co. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Hamlin, 22nd Ja- 
nuary,—Kobe 21st January, General.—Rey- 
nell & Co. 

British steamer, 1,661, Watton, 23rd Ja- 

y,—Vancouver, B.C., 2nd January, Mails 

and General.—C. P. M $ Co. 

Mogul, British steamer, 1,827, Hudson, 23rd Ja- 
nuary,— Kobe 22nd January, General: — 
Adamson, Bell & Co, 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
24th January,—Kobe 231d January, General, 

—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
25th January,—Handa 24th January, Gene 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 25th 
January,—Kobe 24th January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 25th 
January,—Yokkaichi 24th January, General. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wantlock, British bark, 744, Cooper, 25th January, 
—Middlesborough 27th July, Iton and Coke. 
—Flint Kilby & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trent, 25th January, 
— Nagasaki zand Janua 'y, Coal —Mitsui Bus. 
san Kaisha, 

Fuso Kan (12), ironclad, Captain Yamasaki, 26th 
January,—Shinagawa 20th January. 

Hireshima Maru, Japanese, steamer, 1,862, Som- 
mers, 26th January,—Yokkaichi 25th January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum 
mond, 26th January,—Hakodate 24th Ja- 
nuary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steadman, 
25th January,—Oginohama 24th January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
26th January,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 















































DEPARTURES. 


Bellona, German steamer, 2,400, Haslop, 20th Ja- 
nuary,—Hamburg vid Kobe, General.—Si- 
mon, Evers & Co. 

Glenavon, British steamer, 1,955, Jacobs, 20th Ja- 
nuary,—Iobe, General.—Jardine, Matheson 
& Co. 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Seymour, 21st 
January,—Hongkong via Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Merionethshire, British steamer, 1,245, Wilkins, 
2ist January,—Kobe General.- ‘Adamson; 
Bell & Co. 

City af Sydney, American steamer, 1,965, D. E. 
Friele, 23rd January,—Hongkong, Mails and 
Gener: P. M.S.S. Co. 

Benarty, British steamer, 1,119, Boutillier, 23rd 
January,—Kobe, General—Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann & Co. 

Lord of the Isles, British steamer, 1,586, J. C, Fel- 
gate, 23rd January,—Kobe, Generai.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Omaha (12), U.S. corvette, Captain McNear, 
23rd January,—Panama. 

Primauguet (17), French corvette, Captain Veron, 
23rd January,—Kobe. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 393, Hamlin, gun Ja- 
nuary,—Kobe, General.—Reynell & Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
24th January,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 24th 
January, — Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Turenne (12), French frigate, Captain Dupuis, 
24th January,—Yokkaichi. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
2yth  January,—Sendai, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kai: 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Haswell, 
25th January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha 


Yamashiro Maru, Jal TAGS 2 
25th January,— jeeate aye sais) jan £9 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


























Yokkaichi, Genetal.—Nippon Yu- 





Pikasen atares Japanese Sieaineey ase GiONN, 
26th Janua date, Mails and Gene 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Stead- 
man, 27th January,—Nagasaki, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 








PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

can steamer City of Sydney, trom San 
ean Furber, Miss Furber, Mrs. 

Miss Giles, Mec and Mose Wach Norton, 

Mic andi ies. -A. Jencen: Alessra: GC. H-Ballout, 

Chas. Harvey, Albert Linton, Chas. Derner, 

Achmed Ali Bey, and Wm. Harvey in cal 

1 European in steerage. For Hongkon 

C. Wayne, Miss J. Pratt, Messts. H. W. Chur- 

chill and E. F, Beckwith in cabin. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Mr. and Mrs. Cargill, daughter and maid, 
Miss Sailer, Mrs. Mann, Miss Morgan, Rev. Mr. 
McKenzie, Mrs. Hardy and 2. children, Mrs. 
Gilchrist_and son, Messrs. S. S. Cummins, Lias, 
Height, Macdonald, Charles George, Tuttle, Bi 
nett, and Radtz in cabin; Messrs. Ballantyne, 
Gill, and Burnaby in second class; and 140 Chinese 
in steerage for Hongkong. 

apanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shangiiai and ports :—Miss Lucille Chamberlin, 
Messts. Y. Yast N. 
wold, S. Strauss, K. Tomoda, and J. Conde 
Mrs. Liu and mother, Messrs. 
Yashima, Kishi, Shiga, and Kuwashima in second 
class; and 79 passengers in steerage. 


_ Per Ameri 






















































DyPARTED, 

Per British steamer Teheran, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Commander Henry Glass, 
U.S.N., Mr. and Mrs, Pape, Mr. and Mrs. Ribeiro 
and seven children, Messrs. Wing Cheong Wo 
and servant, Turret, J. C. Hanbury, A. Brill, 
Ho Yuen He hang, Captain and Mrs. 
Thomas, and Mr. A. D. Uloth in cabin; and 25 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr, and Mrs, Garrett, Miss Gar- 




















rett, Mr. and Mrs. ‘Trick, Mr. and Mrs, Noble, 
Mrs. E. A. Marshall, Mrs. Duer, infant, and amah, 
Rey. A. Anatoly, Dr. Gorter, Messrs, Ogura, 


Yokoyama, Ishikay akura, Siebert, A. Ty 
Schmidt, G. Mosle, C. F. Hooper, W. K. Tresize, 
Anemann, A. E. Wilsman, McKenzie, M. Thomas, 
wford, and Uyeki in cabin; Messrs. Yoshida, 
Yoshimura, Tanaka, Kato, Nakada, Tani, 3 Eu- 
ropean maids, and 2 European male servants in 
second class; and 72 passengers in steerage. 





















CARGOE: 
Per British steamer Teheran, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki ;—Silk, for France, 140 bales; 
for London, 10 bales; total, 150 bales. 
Per British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Flour 3,000 brls, Lumber 2,720 pie 
20, General 186 packages. For Shangha 
Goods 885 bales, For Hongkong: Flour and 
General. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $56,000.00. 
























REPORT 
‘The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
D. E. Friele, reports:—Left San Francisco the 
31st December, at 3.30 p.m. ; had fine weather and 
moderate winds to the meridian; thence to port 
strong westerly winds and squally weather. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 21st January. 

The British steamer Batavia, Captain Watton, 
reports :—Left Vancouver, B.C., the 2nd January, 
at 3.40 p.m. and Victoria, B.C., sth, at noon; 
had strong north-westerly gale on following day, 
andvafierwards Very strong westerly wikds ati 
after crossing the 180th degree of longitude ; thence 
to port northerly winds and fine weather. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 22nd January. 

















he Japanese steamer Viigata Mart report 
fakodate the 24th January, at_4 a.m —Ar- 


t Oxinohama + UNIV 
- U 


Yarns are still in demand at full prices, but in the 
absence of supplies no change can be made in 
quotations. English Yarns are very quiet, and 
prices somewhat lower for business. Grey Shirt- 
ings are inactive, but ‘I.-Cloths are saleable. 
Fancy Cottons are mostly quiet. There is a fair 
demand for Italian Cloth, but most other Woollens 
remain difficult of sale, whilst Cloth and Blankets 
continue neglected. 





Yanw.—Sales for the week only amount to about 
150 bales, almost equally divided between English 
and Bombay. A good demand prevails for the 
latter, but there is scarcely any offering. 

Corton Pixce Goons.—Sales are reported of 
1,000 pieces glbs. Shirtings, 2,000 pieces 7 Ibs. 
T.-Cloths, 5,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 500 pieces 
White Shirtings, 1,000 pieces Indigo Shirtings, 
1,000 pieces Velvet, 1,500 pieces Prints, and 150 
pieces Silk Sateens. 

Woottens.—t1,000 pieces Italian Cloth, 700 
pieces Mousseline de Laine, and 1,000 pairs 
Blankets are reported as the sales. 








COTION VARNS. 

- $30.00 to 31.50 
32.00. to 33.00 
33-50 to 34.50 
33:50 to 34.50 
32.50 to 33.50 
34.00 to 35.00 
35.50 “to 36.50 
37:75. to 39.25 
35.50 to 37.50 
38.50. to 42.00 
26.75 to 28.25 
25,00 to 26.75 
23.00 to 24.75 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... 
+ 16/24, Medium 
16,24, Good to Best 

16/24, Reverse 
















Nos. 35/12, Medium to Best 

No. 328, Iwo-fold 

No. 42s, Two-fold 

No. 20s, Bombay 

No. 16s, Bombay 

Nos. 10/14, Bombay, 
Goobs. 


COTTON PIEC 
Grey Stistings—841%, 344 yds. gyinches $1.75 to -2.20 


















Grey Shittings—olb, 48} yds. 4sinches 2.15 to 2.57% 
I. Cloth—71h, 24 yatds, 32inches ...... 1.45 to 1.60 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, 4yinches.. 1.60 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 3oinches.... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—italiansandSattecns Mack, 3a. ran tanne 
0.07 to 0.14 
{to 2}, 24 yards, yo raw enee, 
1.10 to 1.20 
Turkey Reds—24 to 3ib, 4 yards, 30 
inches... 135 to 1.50 
Turkey Keds—a4 to 4h, 24 yards, 30 
inches 1.65 to 1.85 
Velvets—Dlack, 35 yards, 22inches ... 5.80 to 630 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3inches... 0.65 to 0.748 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches ...... 1.35 to 2.05 





WOOL 























Plain Osleans, 40-42 yards, 32 +. $4.00 tu 5.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to 30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 

Medium... - 0.23 to 26 
Italian Cloth, 30. yards, 32 inches 

Common ates eseonse: “OFQh LO” =a 
Mousseline de La ‘ape, 24 yards, 

31 inches o.t4h to 0.168 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches ... 0.40 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches ... 0.35 to 0.60 
tlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 310, 

per Ib 0.35 to 0.38 





METALS. 

A good business is again reported, and prices 
are firmer in sympathy with higher prices in 
England. The large arrivals referred to in our 
last are being delivered freely. 


PRR ricuts 


Flat Bars, 4 inch $2.90 to 3.00 














Flat Bars, } inch 2.95 to 3.05 
round and square up to 2 inch 3.00 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted 2.70 to 2.80 
Nailrod, small size 2190 to 3.00 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.90 to 5.60 
Tin Plates, per box 5.75 to 6.00 
Big Irons NO. 3m 1155 to 1.65 


KEROSENE. 

The anxiously looked for arrival, on the 21st 
instant, of the ships Grandee with 43,000 cases 
Comet, and General Domville with 57,243 cases 

iderably eased the market; 84,000 
Chesnais sormider ta ly ti 


cases_o) Ave” named earaaes 
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SUGAR 
‘The Sugar market has been inactive, and in the 
absence of business quotations remain unchanged, 











White Refined setsse $5.80. b0 7.00 
Manila. : 1 "360 t0 5.50 
Daitong and Swaiow 1.2 350 103.70 
java and Penang s+. 3.30 to 3.50 
own Takao II ¥Ge te 380 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 2oth instant, since 
which date a fair current business has been done 
resulting in the settlement of 733 piculs, divided 
as fallows :—Hanks 209 piculs, Filatures 268 piculs, 
Re-reels 143 piculs, Kakeda 8 piculs, Oshu 7 
piculs, Zaysaam sorts 8 piculs. No direct ship- 
ments were made by native firms during the week. 

The political atmosphere in Europe has its bear- 
ing on this side, and the market may’be described 
as dull and on the decline, but not to any marked 
extent. There is no speculative feeling in the con- 
suming markets; on the contrary, to make sales, 
daily concessions have to be submitted to. Gener- 
ally speaking it may be said that holders have 
given way on the week from $5 to $10, the most 
marked on Hanks. At the close the tone of the 
market is weal and holders exhibit anxiety to sell 








Arrivals have come in freely, yet not to the 
extent of the settlements, stock being consequently 
reduced by 200 piculs, standing now at 14,200 
piculs, against 12,250 piculs last year and 4,100 
piculs at same date in 1886. 

During the week under review but one steamer 
has left port carrying silk, viz.—the P. & O. 
steamship Teheran on the 21st instant. She took 150 
bales, weighing 142 piculs, which brings the total 
Export of the season up to 23,144 bales, weighing 
23,668 piculs, against 17,514 piculs last season and 
18,534 piculs at same time in 1886. 

Hanks—Whilst_good No. 2 Shinshu have 
maintained their price, all other descriptions have 
given way about $10 per picul. The chief de- 
mand has been for lower grades, common Hachoyi 
having been sold for $460. 

Filatures.—This class has not been subject to 
any material change excepting heavier sizes, which 
were sold at a reduction on last prices from’ $10 to 
$15. A parcel of Hasegawa changed hands at 
$670; Vamamai $630, Mino $610, Hida $600. 


Re-yeels.—These were in good demand, the total 
quantity taken into godown being 160 piculs, of 
which 17 piculs were eventually rejected, leaving 
143 piculs as the net result of the week's business, 
Prices are about $10 lower all round, except best 
No. 1 Shinshu and Oshu, which remain as last 
quoted; Five Girl $5924, Katsuyama $590, Omama 
$550. 

Kakeda.—A fair business of 98 piculs, at about 
$10 below last quotations; White Horse $582, 
Kiri $570. 

Oshu.—Only 7 piculs Hamatsuki changed hands 
at S500. 

Taysaam Sorts.—Nothing doing, only 8 piculs 
having been settled during the week. 


quotations 
Hanks No. 19 cicrssessens ese ees 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) it 
Hanles—No. 2 (Joshu) 15 to $70 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) II oo to $10 
HanlsNo. 2} (Josh) 490 to 405 
: 2 480 to 490 
470 0.475 
455 to 460 
Joa to 710 
1, 10/13 deniers G60 to 670 
13/15, 14/16 deniers 64o to 650 
ti 13/16, 1417 deniersin.s 610 to G20 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 610 to 520 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... TIL 590 to 600 
deniers $60 to 570 
‘Oshu) Best No.1 Nom. 620 to 30 
‘590 to 60 
570 to s80 



































$530 to s4o 


Manks—No: uw 
tures—Extra 


Re-eels—(Sh 
Re-recls—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/10, 14/17 deniers 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deni : 540 to 350 
Rereels—No. 3 14/30 deniers S20 to 530 
Kakedas Eatin sscsesrtssesrsacsecenen 20 
Kakedas—No. 1 vices 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 -.. ‘$80 to 590 


Kakedas—No. 2 mee . to 570 : 
Kakedas—No. 24 sess csccgin in (5a Tay , | 
fabedaecte goo Digitized -by: QW Q egal raul 


Kakeedas No. 4) ooo ie 490 
Oshu Sens 0. 3h RE “g20 to 530 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 §20 to $30 


Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 27th Jan., 1888:— 


























‘Serson 80788, 1886-87. 1855-66. 
ee Bae Bat 

Europe ane 10,34 8333, 7437 
Americ 12,804 D140 11,509 
Total... {Bale 25244 taza Baye 

“ UPieuls 23,608 17,514 18,534 
SettlementsandDirect 3 "6": be Lighten 
Hee ane fais} 24750 18,750 31,000 
Stock, 27th January... 14,200 12,250 4,100 
Available suppliestodate 38,950 31,000 25,100 


WASTE SILK 

‘There was a good business done during the 
week under review, settlements amounting to 1,121 
piculs, divided thus :—Cocoons 36 piculs, Noshi 
834 piculs, Kibiso 251 piculs, Holders have been 
fairly curcent and ready to meet buyers, and on 
some descriptions a slight reduction in prices has 
to be noted. 

‘The stock on the market has been reduced by 
250 piculs, standing now at 5,850 piculs, against 
11,000 piculs last year, and 6,500 piculs at same 
date in 1886, 

The steamship Teheran carried 527 bales of 
Waste to Europe, weighting 1,612 piculs. Total 
Export to date amounts to 17,134 piculs, against 
17,291 piculs last reason, and 13,726 piculs at same 
time in 1886. 

Cocoons.—Desirable stock is almost exhausted 
Only two transactions are to be noted, one of 25 
piculs of good quality at top price, $105, and a 
small parcel common at $60. 

Noshi-ito—The business done was chiefly in 
good Foshu, which were bought at from $80 to 
$86}. Shinshu (best) brought from $105 to $108, 
Some go bales of best Hachoji were bought at 
$143. OF Oshw at $130 a small parcel also 
changed hands. . 

Kibiso.—Good Filatureshave been freely bought 
at from $100 to $110, and one lot best selected at 
$113. There is some enquiry after Hachosi and 
‘Foshu, which may eventually result in business. 

quorations. 


























Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .. $100 to tos 
lature, Best .. pravseeeiee | 125 tO 135, 

o—Filature, Good Senin 110 £0 120 
o—Filature, Medium 100 to 105, 

1, Good to Best 130 to 135 

Hy Be nnn 105 to 110 

itt, Good 95 to 100 

shu, Medium 85 to 90 

jo—Bushu, Good to Hest 125 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best ssn Nom, 160 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good f Bote 90 
inito—Joshu, Ordinary SONI gto 80 
Kibiso—Filature, Hest selected 105 tons 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 100 to 105 
80 to 90 





aie Good to Best 














leabnist et 55 to 60 

ise—Shinshuy, Seconds .. 45 to 50 
Wits jeshe Good to Fale z Soto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 0... goto 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good i 45to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low w 25 to 20 
Kibiso—Nexi, Good to Common scrmccee a2to 13 
Mawata—Good to Best .. 185 to 190 





Export Table, Waste Sill, to 27th Jan, 1888:— 








Season 1887-88, 1886-87, 1885-86, 

Picurs. | Preve. — Prevte 
Waste Silk..... 14840 13,851 12,225 
Pierced Coe! 2,204 40 14501 

179134 170208135726 
Settlementsand Direct} NoUbs Metts [ueuke 

Tapertrom tet Joly 220001885918, 

Stock, 27th January... 5,850 14,100 6,500 


Availablesuppliestodate 27,350 29,050 24,700 


Exchange is steady at the undernoted quota- 
tions :—Lonpon, 4 m/s., Credits 3/2}; Documents, 
3/23; 6 m/s., Credits, 3/28; Documents, 3/23; New 
York, 30 d./s., U.S. G. $763; 4 m/s. U.S. G. 
$774: Parts, 4 m/s, fes, 4.02; 6 m/s., fes. 4.04. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 27th January, 1888 -— 

Raw neve, Warre ews 
Hanks eco oess 14800 | Cocoons. 

6,320 | Noshi-ito....... 1 1,520 

eevneees 45700 | Kibis0 00 ms 33025 

Kakeda «. 1,0g0| Mawata ..... 2. 530 

Osh 2 we 7260| Sundries ‘60 














TEA. 








Shipments of Tea since the 21st instant were :— 
6,612 Ibs. for New York, 19,321 Ibs. for Chicago, 
73,200 Ibs, for San Francisco, and 13,600 lbs. for 
Canada, aggregating 112,733 lbs. per steamship 
Belgic. The Suez Canal steamer Lord of the Isles 
took 11,784 Ibs. for New York and 8,000 lbs. for 
Canada, footing 12,5841bs. ‘The above shipments 
are only from this.port. 














ran icon, 
Commen.. $10 to 12 
Medium 43 to 15, 
Good Me + 16 & up’ 
EXCHANGE, 
Exchange is steady and firm at quotations :— 
Bank Bills on demand sasscossu 3/0 








Bank 4 months’ sight 
Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight «...« 


ant 
vt 


















‘On Paris—Private 6 months? sight 4.05 

‘On Hongkong—Bank sight... Par 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days? sight. 2°J, dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight... 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 

On New Yor! ic Bills on demand 





On New York—Private 30 days’ sight .... 
On San Francisco—Banik Bills on demand. 75 
(On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 76 














9? SHE SHOWED BITTERS, 

yer SIGNS OF DEATH.  prrrers. 

He “$2, Storks road, S.E., BITTERS. 
June a, 1887. 

He BITTERS. 

por “To Hop Biers Company Lite) sree, 

HY “1 have much pleasure in testifying BITTERS, 


ty the exeecony! entrust font 
HY Bitters. uy grandmother, who is now BITTERS. 
Be yoate aU, Soa taken gery il with’s 
He Severe cold, which settied in her back, BITTERS, 
Micctiog the Hlineyss Thad “medical 
JOP Marbut the mediclnt made het” so 
{nsicad of betty and: the doctor who 
for tented her said she would onty taal af 
hours, 1 mast admit that I believe what 
Egor ke eia! Sun ervey and che: needy 
showed ane of det." Bot we 
For Lecce te Hp Sitters at state 
itch acted in good remutsy eis now, 
For frevtentin ance dint 
Mulul to cay that she 
FAo? ch as 00 be ableto'go.out,and boks BUFTERS. 
Eetice tan she ei before che was taken Ut 
HOP You can make what use you tke of BIFTERS, 
this (ter as Teel cnsinced that bat she 
9? nor tint htter, T should be sorrowing BETTERS. 
op over ber lors, Voure fatally 
H ‘Sieaed) Ke Habtos." 





















OP HOP BITTERS for the LIVER, KID. BIETERS. 
EYS, 


and BLOOD are unapproached by 
ye form ofmedicine. it is no vile BIPTERS. 
jgyed nostrum, but we guarantee if to 
FOP be pure and whviesome, end compounded BIETERS. 
from the finest hops; together with other 
FOP tedicinad Teaves and tinctures on 
Ee principles. Onl it 
JEAOP or ie you have a sick te 
poor person in need of a nourishing tonle 


OP Sind wholesome medicine, 90 tell them or BIETERS. 
EA®? five them bottle of genuine Hop Ditters 


yor Hlmay'be the happiest ot your le.” BEFTERS. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
HOP BITTERS 


Canaot be genuine 
Unies eur name snd 















Address is at the foot 
Of very Label. 


THE HOP BITTERS COMPANY, 
(LimireD), 


41, Farnixcpow Roa, Loxpoy, E.C, 
Beware or Fraups 
September 17th, 1887 1y. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 
FICULTY OF BREATHING are speedily 


cured by KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES 
(recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty), No other remedy is half so effective. 
One Lozenge alone gives relief. They contain 
no Opium, M@ipidan adem violent drug, and 


MENA ERSI PY OPtst IBIS: A Pre or 


two at b 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Peers suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all."’ The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that 1 was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
hn undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value." 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


nhis account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub 
lished in 1371, says—**I had with me a quantity of Hollo 
way's Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of. peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 

‘Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


May tst, 1887. 
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YARROW ’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


T, B. JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


sais Gngineers and Nannfacturers, . 
CH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 










52, GRACECHUR 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


And seo that cach Jar bears Baron Liebig’s Signature 9 @y @ = 9.4 @aa 


in Blue Ink across the Label. 


CHEAPEST 


FINEST — AND 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
‘To bo had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. imac horepers t 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application tothe Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


pany. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 













The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


Storekeepers. 


ESIA, 


= NsB. ASK “FOR DINNERORD'S “MAGNESIA: ___ 
ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limite, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND 8S’ I, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 
CAST TRON PIPES. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREE’ ASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
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DEATH. 
At Yokohama, on February 1st, Louise Jeanne, the 
daughter of E. Bates, aged 13 months. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tue Shintomi Theatre was opened on the 2nd 
instant. 


Count Oxuma has been appointed Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


Count Sarco left Tokyo the 28th instant for 
Narashina, Tochigi Prefecture. 





Macutnery for a rice will at Monji has just 
arrived at Kobe from Germany. 


Prawns have been completed for a section of 
railway between Osaka and Sakurai. 


Peratission has been granted for the establish- 
ment of the proposed dock at Wada Point. 


A. wew steamship company called the Kochi 
Kisen Kaisha is to be established at Kochi. 


Tue Kuwabara Spinning Company paid a divi- 
dend of 32 per cent. for the half year ending 
December 31st. 


Tu Siamese Ambassador and suite paid a 
visit, the morning of the 3:st ultimo, to the new 
Imperial Palace. 

Reswents of Miharagori, Awaji, Hyogo Pre- 
feclure, propose to establish cotton spinning 
mills in that locality. 


Tue making of aroad between Fujisawa and 
Omachi on the line of the Kamakura-Fujisawa 
railway has been finished. 





A project has been started by a number of 
residents of Miyatsu, Tango, to establish a 
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company, to be called the Sanin Whaling Com- 
pany, with a capital of _yen 100,000, which will 
be raised in shares. 


H.I.H. Prince Arisucawa entertained the 
Siamese Ambassador and suile at his residence 
the evening of the 27th instant. 


E1cur firms of screen makers in Kobe produced 
and sold screens, during the first ten months of 
last year, to the value of yen 191,155. 


A company has been started at Yamato for 
coaching the road between Nara and Gojo, and 
five vehicles have already been built. 


H.1.H Prince Komarsv entertained the Siamese 
Ambassador and suite at his residence at Suru- 
gadai the evening of the 27th ult. 


A wew steamer has just been built at Yagi 
ship-yard for the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the 
engines for which are coming from England. 


Tue naval authorities contemplate establishing 
forts in Hokkaido, and Lieut.-Colonel Yabuki 
will start for the north in the spring to visit the 
sites. 


Ir is stated that Japanese Consuls will be sent 
to foreign countries in place of honorary Con- 
suls whose term of service will expire in August 
next. 


Ar an examination recently at the Osaka Fucho 
of candidates for five vacancies in the govern- 
ment service, than 500 
applications. 


there were no less 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by noted pain- 
ters of Kyoto to apply to the Kyoto City Govern- 
ment Office shortly for permission to establish a 
fine art school. 


Argancements are being made by a number of 
residents of Soekamigori, Yamato, to lay a 
tramway between Nara and Gojomura, Uchigori, 
a distance of 7 r/. 


It has been stated that the occupants of a 
house, situated at a considerable elevation in 
Soshu, witnessed flames issue from the top of 
Fujiyama on the 7th ultimo, 


H.LH Prince Kuninixo (third son of Prince 
Kuni), who is studying at the Kyoto Ordinary 
Middle School, will leave shortly for the capital 
in order to enter the Gakushuin. 





At a show of the products of Yamashiro re- 
cently, a winter melon was exhibited which 
measured three and a half feet in length and 
five feet in circumference. 


Countess Io invited the lady members of the 
Charity Society the evening of the 27th instant to 
her residence, and discussed with them various 
points in regard tothe Japan Red Cross Society. 











A project has been started by a number of 
residents at Niigata to establish a company to 
be called the Iwakoshi Railway Company, in 
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order to lay a railway between Niigata and Kori- 
yama, by way of Tsugawa. A meeting of the 
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organization committee will be held shortly to 
make arrangements for applying to the Govern- 
ment of a charter. 


Durine last year the values of articles imported 
into and exported from Nagasaki were yen 
1,451,567.59 and yen 4,296,843.45 respectively, 
showing an excess of yen 2,845,275.85 of 
exports. 


Tue directors of the various Postal and Tele- 
graph Offices in the empire will arrive in Tokyo 
in the course of next month to take part in a 
meeting which will be held in the Communica- 
tions Department. 


Mr. Ono has recived an order from the Govern- 
ment to make a new road between Asakusa 
Park and Iriyamura (close to Ueno), by way of 
Shitaya and Sakamoto. The work has already 
been begun. 


Tue Government has purchased a lot of land at 
Tsurumai, Tango, for the site of the Fourth Ad- 
miralty Office, at a cost of yen 64,000, which 
will be defrayed from the expenditure for the 
first half of the present year, 


A sticut shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital the 27th ultimo at 1oh. 5m. 35s. a.m. 
The duration of the first mentioned was about 
to seconds, and the direction from south to north. 
Three shocks were also felt on the afternoon 
of the 2nd instant. 


Tue traffic receipts on the Ueno-Maebashi Omi- 
ya-Shiogama and Shinagawa-Akabane lines of 
the Japan Railway Company for December last 
were yen 46,796.475 from passengers, and yen 
44,874.25 from parcels, &c., making a total of 
yen 94,670.725. 


A MeetING of the organization committee of the 
Kobe Electric Light Company was held the 14th 
ult. preliminary to starting the business. The 
buildings for the office of the company will be 
erected at Sakaechodori Rokuchome, Kobe. 
The electric light apparatus ordered from the 
United States is expected to arrive about the 
the beginning of next month. 


Snow fell for the first time this year in Yoko- 
hama on the 1st inst. in small quantity, At the 
time there were indications of a heavy snow 
storm, but the sky cleared, and the following 
day was fine and bright, . It commenced again, 
however, on Saturday morning, and several 
inches had fallen by afternoon, appearances 
indicating its lengthened continuance, 





Work on the line of the Ryomo Railway has 
progressed considerably, and the laying of 
rails to Teraokamura, Ashikagagori, has been 
finished, The erection of buildings for a 
railway station at Ashikagamachi is expected to 
be completed about the end of March next, 
and the ceremony of opening the line will take 
place about the 2oth of 








NomoTO, Minister of State 
for Communications, has been permitted to 
accept and wear a first-class decoration conferred 
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on him by the Czar. Mr. Kurimo, private 
secretary of the Minister of State for Communi- 
cations, has also been permitted to accept and 
wear a second-class decoration conferred on 
him by the Czar. 


Tue annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the Tokyo Electric Light Company was held the 
2gth instant, After the reading of a report of 
the business for the latter half of last year, Mr. 
Yajima was elected to the office of President, 
and Messrs. Shibusawa, Okura, Yajima, Kashi- 
wamura, and Hara were elected the committee. 
A dividend was declared at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum. 


Reswents of Osaka propose to establish a com- 
pany to be called the Kansai Engineering 
Company with a capital of yen 500,000, of 
which yen 400,000 has been taken up by the 
promoters, while yen 100,000 will be raised 
in shares of yen 100 each. The head office 
will be situated at Imahashi Nichome, with 
branches in various localities. The promoters 
have applied to the Osaka City Government 
Office for a charter. 


A GENERAL meeting of the organization com- 
mittee of the Kofu Railway Company was held 
the 28th inst. in the buildings of the Tokyo Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. After 
the meeting had considered the question of 
revising the rules of the company, Mr. Narahara 
stated that he had received permission from the 
Railway Bureau for the construction of a branch 
line. The survey of the main line between Shi- 
njiku (Yotsuya) and Hachioji will be comple- 
ted about the middle of next month, and work 
will be started about the begining of March next, 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by a number of 
residents of Tochigi Prefecture to establish a 
tramway company, under the name of the Aso 
Tramway Company, with a capital of yen 
80,000, of which yen 20,000 has been taken up 
by the originators, while yen 60,000 will be 
raised locally in shares. The survey between 
Kuzuo and Koshina, by way of Saso (distance 
about 10 miles), is said to have been undertaken 
by the Engineering Section of the Tochigi Local 
Government Office. The work will be started 
as soon as the application is granted. 


Tue first meeting of the Kanagawa Local Edu- 
cational Society was held the zgth ultimo in the 
buildings of the Machigaisho at Yokohama. 
Mr. Oki and about five hundred private gentle- 
man of Yokohama, as well as Messrs. Tsuji, 
Vice-Minister of State for Education, Isawa, 
and Koezuka were present. Messrs. Tsuji and 
Isawa gave addresses, to which Mr. Mitsuhashi, 
the President, replied. The visitors were en- 
tertained by the members of the Society. 
Messrs. Tsuda, Mishima, Okumura, Tai, Ho- 
mori, Furutani, Ota, Doi, Takenouchi, Hanai, 
and Kubota were elected Directors. 








Business generally in Imports has not been so 
restricted. Quite a revival has taken place in 
Cotton Yarn, and an active demand for both 
English and Bombay spinnings has resulted in 
total sales of close upon 2,000 bales, at advances 
varying from 25 to 75 cents per picul according 
to count, the market closing in sellers’ favour. 
Certain Cotton Piece-goods have been in fair 
request, but Fancy Cottons and Woollens are 
still difficult to move in quantity. There is no 
change to chronicle in the value of Metals, but 
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the market is very steady. No transactions are 
reported in Kerosene, but sellers are very strong, 
holding what stock there is for high figures. 
There has been quite a spurt in Sugar, and 
Chinese and Manila sorts have sold largely, 
Whites participating. The crop prospects in 
Formosa are good, and high rates are spoken 
of for new Sugar. There has been a fair amount 
of business in the principal Export, but the re- 
ported fall in prices is more apparent than real, 
as the quality of the silk sold has declined as 
much as rates, the assortment on the market 
not being what it was, while tip-top Silk of the 
best chops now on offer is still held for the old 
figures. Holders of Waste Silk have been fairly 
current, the consequence being that, including 
a small direct shipment, over 1,500 piculs have 
changed hands. This (with rather meagre 
arrivals) has reduced the stock, and also lessened 
the selection. Trade in Tea has ‘‘ dwindled to 
the shortest span,” and there are no shipments 
to report. Exchange has seen a slightly re- 
trograde movement, but its closing feature is 
firmness. 








Counr Marsuxata, we read in a vernacular 
newspaper, has been taking steps to promote 
the use of written, instead of impressed, seals 
by the Japanese. At present the custom, as 
our readers are doubtless aware, is to carry a 
little block of wood or metal, on which is en- 
graved the owner's seal. This is moistened on 
avermillion pad, and stamped in one or more 
places on the face of adocument. It will be 
at once evident that immense opportunities for 
forgery are offered by such a method. Count 
Matsukata rightly sees in it an impediment to 
the development of a sound system of credit, 
which is one of the greatest desiderata in Japan. 
He accordingly urges that the method of written 
seals (4wa0)—or marks, perhaps, one ought to 
call them—should be substituted. These were 
largely used by the Samurai in days when the 
authenticity of documents was of vital im- 
portance from a military point of view, and 
they undoubtedly furnish a much more trust- 
worthy evidence than a device which any skilled 
engraver can copy with ease. There can be no 
second opinion as to the neccssity of the reform. 


* 
ave 


Apropos the above, there is a point which 
ought, one imagines, to have been raised long 
ago. Itis the habit with the foreign banks in 
Yokohama to refuse to cash a cheque made 
payable to a Japanese name “or order.” In 
our daily intercourse and constantly growing 
transactions with the Japanese, it happens, time 
and again, that to be able to write such cheques. 
would be an immense convenience. A very 
simple example is that of a resident in Tokyd 
who wants to draw money from his bank in 
Yokohama, and desires to send a trusted 
Japanese on the errand. Could the cheque be 
made out in the name of the messenger, some 
patent risks would be avoided. But it cannot. 
The bank will not cash it. So rigorously is the 
rule enforced that a well known Japanese 
barrister, who practises in Yokohama as well as 
in Toky6, was recently sent away empty-handed 
from one of our local banks where he had pre- 
sented a cheque made payable to himself. So 
far as concerns the legal question, we are unable 
to say whether the banks have warrant for such 
action. The reason they allege, we understand, 





is the practical impossibility of identifying a 
Japanese. Thus, in the very example we have 
adduced, should the bearer of the cheque lose 
it em rouée, any other Japanese might pick it 
up, put a fictitious endorsement on the back 
and present it for payment. Granting the truth 
of this objection, however, the question arises—is 
such a state of affairs to be permanent? Are 
our relations with the people of the country 
never to be placed on such a footing that we 
can treat them, in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, as we treat one another? One cannot 
but think that there should be some way of 
identifying Japanese who present cheques at a 
bank. Banks in England repeatedly refuse to 
cash cheques until the person presenting them 
furnishes some proof of his identity. Would 
it be impossible to pursue a similar course in 
respect of Japanese ? 

Tue Austro-Hungarian Consul in Yokohama, 
in his report on the foreign trade of Japan 
during 1886, discusses many subjects with 
shrewdness and insight. We do not understand 
how it happens that his report is published at 
such a very late hour, but probably the methods 
of the Foreign Office in Vienna are not quite 
so expeditious as those of British officials. 
One portion of the Consul’s remarks, in reference 
to the difficulties that lie in the path of direct 
dealing between merchants in the West and 
their Japanese confréres in Japan, runs thus :— 
“In the first place, the Japanese merchants, 
with few exceptions, are wanting in the spirit, 
which characterises modern Western commerce. 
The majority look to the immediate result with- 
out thinking of the future and permanent de- 
velopment of business, Another question is 
whether the well-to-do Japanese merchant, with 
the luxury of a half native half European mode 
of life, can carry on foreign trade more cheaply 
than his foreign competitors. Credit, as it is 
known and exists in Europe and America, is 
barely known in Japanese business. The credit 
of a native merchant is almost unascertainable 
by his vendor abroad, so that transactions would 
have to be in cash, and, finally, there is the lack 
of effective mercantile codes. All these are 
grave obstacles in the path of direct trade.” 
These observations are hailed with glee by the 
London and China Express. That journal 
claims that it had previously the support of the 
Honourable P. Le Poer Trench, H.M. Chargé 
dAffaires in TOky6, and that it has now the 
endorsement of Mr. Kreitner, although its own 
“remarks on the subject, specially on the 
absence of credit, in the European sense of 
the term, were vehemently and even discourte- 
ously questioned in Yokohama.” Now, so far 
as we know, the only journal in Yokohama that 
criticised the remarks of the London and China 
Express, was the Fapan Mail. It is to this 
journal, therefore, that our London contem- 
porary refers as vehement and discourteous. 
We leave the epithets to adhere if they are ap- 
propriate. But we emphatically decline to be 
represented as denying the absence of a proper 
system of credit in Japan. Considering that 
we pointed out this want and its crippling 
effects years before the London and China 
Express began to suspect its existence, we 
really cannot consent to be set up as that 
journal's controversial dummy. We did indeed, 
and do still, find food for merriment in 
the statement of the London and China Express, 
now echoed by Mr. Kreitner, that “the well-to- 
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do Japanese merchant, with the luxury of a half 
native half European mode of life,” cannot carry 
on foreign trade more cheaply than his foreign 
competitor. Ninety-nine Japanese merchants 
out of every hundred live far more cheaply than 
foreign merchants of corresponding status, and 
in this respect are in a position to carry on trade 
more cheaply. As to their comparative compe- 
tence in other respects, we say nothing here. 


Tuere seems to be much curiosity—natural 
curiosity too—on the part of the public to 
discover how it comes about that in these days 
of small profits the Yokohama Specie Bank is 
able to pay a dividend of sixteen per cent. 
One of our local contemporaries alludes to the 
thing as a mystery, and hints very plainly that 
this big dividend would not bear close inspec- 
tion, When it is considered that a similar divi- 
dend was declared by our principal local English 
bank not many years ago, we confess that we 
fail to see the justice of attempting to discredit 
the success of the Specie Bank. Be this as it 
may, however, the Bank's big profits and its 
peculiar influence upon the movements ofspecie, 
invest it with great interest. So the Japanese 
Economist (Keizai Zasshi) evidently thinks also, 
for it gives prominence in its columns to some 
remarks made by Mr. Hara, the President of the 
Bank, atthe recentextraordinary meeting of share- 
holders. Mr. Hara, after alluding tothe criticisms 
passed by certain journals on the methods of the 
Bank, and pronouncing them erroneous, went on 
to explain that the Bank enjoys special advant- 
ages; one of these being that a great part of its 
capital—that owned by the Imperial Household 
—is exempted from the regular dividend and 
carries only a fixed rate of interest. At one time, 
owing to severe currency fluctuations, the bank 
had to encounter many difficulties, Mr. Hara 
said, but these were happily surmounted and a 
prosperous condition has now been attained. 
With respect to financial operations on behalf 
of the Government, it had been alleged that the 
bank received excessive profits. As a matter 
of fact, what the Bank received was 2 per cent., 
and in return, it was obliged to accept all risks 
connected with exchange. On the other hand, 
the convenience to the Treasury was not incon- 
siderable, for when dealing with the foreign 
banks, it had found that its demand for bills 
was very apt to affect the rate; whereas, under 
the present system, whatever the amount of the 
bill, no such result had to be apprehended. 
Mr. Hara also alluded briefly to the contention 
that the methods of the bank caused an exodus 
of silver. He denied that such was the case. 
Experience had showed in other countries that, 
according to the commercial or industrial con- 
ditions of the moment, large exports of specie 
might take place even when the balance of 
trade was favourable, and in Japan's case such 
a state of affairs seemed capable of easy expla- 
nation when account was taken of the large 
purchases of railway plant and various ma- 
chinery made abroad. 
a" 

This report of Mr. Hara’s speech is taken by 
the Téky6 Economist (Keizat Zasshi) from the 
Commercial Intelligence (Shégys Demps). 
The former journal criticises it as wholly in- 
adequate to remove the doubts that have been 
expressed as to the soundness of the Specie 
Bank's policy. ‘It was we,” writes the Kerzar 
Zasshi, “that first discussed the question of the 
Bank's action in respect of foreign bills and the 
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exodus of specie, and it is to us, therefore, that 
Mr. Hara refers. We leave him to utter such 
condemnation at his pleasure. Our duty is to 
denounce everything unprofitable to the nation, 
and we mean to perform that duty. Mr. Hara’s 
explanations contain nothing convincing, and 
are not consistent with the story told by the 
statistics of Japan's foreign trade during the 
past two years, We are inclined to think that 
our contemporary, the Shégyé Dempd, has ob- 
tained an imperfect report of Mr. Hara’s speech 
and we therefore reserve further comment.” 





Tur future of the Japanese fine arts is dis- 
cussed by the A/ainicht Shimbun in a series 
of four editorials. Thirty years ago, our con- 
temporary says, little if anything was known of 
Japanese art outside Japan, but now there is 
scarcely a place in the civilized world where its 
influence has not been felt. Yet the art itself 
has deteriorated. No painter of the present 
day is esteemed for his own merits. The value 
of his work is estimated by the closeness of its 
resemblance to the style of some ancient cele- 
brity. It seems to be taken for granted that to 
aim at attaining the standards of the past is the 
limit of present capacity: to surpass them, or 
to set up higher standards, is tacitly regarded 
as impossible. The Afainichi considers that 
this is not due to any lack of artistic ability, 
but that it is the result of absence of patronage. 
The feudal barons were the great art patrons 
of former times. The beautiful specimens of 
art industry treasured up in the temples at 
Nara and Ky6td, were not collected by the 
priests. They were presented by noble families 
of whose tombs the bonzes were custodians. 
But feudalism has fallen, and the temples, 
though they still exist, have been obliged in 
many cases to sell their heirlooms in order to 
buy bread. Art has now no patrons at home, 
and the chefs-d’euvre of the ancient artists have 
gradually found their way westward, until it 
has almost come to pass that to see Japanese 
art one must visit Europe or America. Whence 
is the motive of renaissance to be derived? 
There is no hope in religion, for in Japan the 
religious instinct sways only the lower classes. 
Society, too, isstill shaken by the falloffeudalism. 
The nation, in fact, may be said to be passing 
through a period of convalescence, wherein it 
has neither strength nor time to think seriously 
of the artistic and the beautiful. It is scar- 
cely to be expected that for some years 
to come art will find competent patrons 
among the people. Is its case then hope- 
less, the Masnichi asks, answering in the 
negative. There is much that the Government 
might do. For example, the new Palace and 
the projected Houses of Paliament might be 
made opportunities of employing the utmost 
artistic resources of the time. Then again, the 
upper classes might adopt a higher conception 
of their responsibilities. At present the great 
majority of them seem to think that their spare 
time and money should be spent on carnal 
pleasures. Did they pay a little more attention 
to art, they might exercise a considerable re- 
vivifying influence. 
oe 

Those who have examined this subject care- 
fully will not be disposed to fully endorse the 
Mainich’s dictum that Japanese art has de- 
generated. Of pictorial art, the proposition is 
undoubtedly true, but of industrial art we should 
be inclined to assert the opposite. Without 
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entering upon this comparison, however, we 
may note the remarkable fact, evident to every- 
one interested in the matter, that Japanese art 
finds its present patrons abroad. With the 
exception of Counts Inouye and Matsugata, we 
know of none among the nobility who seek to 
foster the art of their country or to collect speci- 
mens of its productions. An American or 
European visiting Japan expects to see choice 
examples of an art that has attracted such 
universal attention in the West. He goes away 
grievously disappointed. There are practically 
no private collections in this empire; the only 
public collection, that in the Museum at Ueno, 
scarcely deserves the name; and the temple 
collections have either been dispersed or are not 
in any sense representative. Foreign markets 
are virtually the only outlook for art manufac- 
tures. One result of such a state of affairs is a 
disposition to cater to foreign taste, rather than 
to adhere to Japanese canons. The conse- 
quences are before our eyes every day. 


Tue Fiji Shimpo has a complaint to make 
against the Government as to the treatment 
accorded by officials to applications that come 
before them. Some time ago, says our contem- 
porary, a number of merchants in the capital, 
after a good deal of consideration, decided to start 
a factory near Tokyo. A site was selected and 
purchased, and an order for machinery was then 
sent abroad, the promoters thinking that the 
matter of obtaining the necessary official sanc- 
tion would be easily arranged. After sending 
off the order for the machinery they applied to 
the Government for permission to start the 
company, but found that they had been a good 
deal mistaken in their anticipations—that in 
fact this part of the affair was much more 
troublesome than they had previously ima- 
gined. Inquiries as to the promoters per- 
sonally, and their pecuniary resources, had 
to be set on foot, their characters, &c., being 
made the subject of searching examination. 
On these points public estimation was not held 
to be sufficient; the views of the village, dis- 
trict, and provincial offices in which they were 
registered being also required. Unfortunately 
one of the promoters was registered at his native 
place, and though in the capital his name and 
position are widely known and recognized, he 
is to the authorities, so far as their information 
goes, simply an insignificant merchant, of 
whom personally little or nothing is known, 
The usual inquiries about him were therefore 
addressed to the officials of the district in which 
he is registered, and these queries having passed 
through the official routine, and elicited the fact 
that their subject was not a suspicious person, the 
application was atlast granted. Nor does official 
interference stop here. There now come the 
police who wish to know what precautions are 
taken against fire; what arethe sanitary conditions 
of the premises; and whether the manufacturing 
process to be engaged in will not prove noisy 
and troublesome to the neighbours. So day 
after day go past; letter after letter has to be for- 
warded; now a document which did not comply 
in some trifling particular with official require- 
ments has to be rewritten ; now a communica- 
tion is sent back because it had been trans- 
mitted to the wrong quarter. In this way six 
months pass away, and meanwhile the machinery 
has arrived at Yokohama. Now, although no 
doubt this unnecessary waste of time may have 
been attributable in some degree to the appli- 
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cants’ inexperience of official forms, still, says 
our contemporary, we cannot help regretting 
that official procedure is not conducted on more 
convenient principles. Of course the object of 
these precautionary measures is the prevention 
of chicanery in the floating of public under- 
takings; but it would surely be sufficient to 
punish with the pains of the law those who 
violate the law. The known characters of per- 
sons who project public companies should cer- 
tainly be enough both for the departmental 
authorities and for the police. Either the Go- 
vernment should give the required sanction on 
questions of law alone, leaving moral con- 
siderations out of sight altogether; or it should 
at once grant permission, punishing subsequently 
all who contravene the law, In either case mer- 
chants would be saved the present loss of t'me, 
and necessarily also of money, which attends 
the obtaining of official sanction. 


Two valuable books; very much alike in their 
origin, in that they are both attempts to meet 
the demand of foreign nations for the English 
language, have been laid on our table within a 
few days of each other. The one hails from 
India, ‘The Dictionary of Idioms, containing 
Idioms and Phrases used in the language of 
the Medical Fraternity, of Law, of Parliamentary 
Law, of Commerce, of War, of the Military, of 
the Sea and Sailing, and all Trades and Pro- 
fessions in life. Compiled by Rev. T. Craven, 
M.A., Calcutta, 1887." The second, which is 
just fresh from the press, is a ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Idomatic English Phrases specially designed 
for the use of Japanese Students by James 
Main Dixon, M.A., Kyoekishosha, Tokyo, 1887.” 
The binding in either case is very neat and at- 
tractive ; but the paper and print of the Calcutta 
production are in every way inferior to those of 
the Japan office, the whole get-up of Professor 
Dixon’s work being a credit to the Kyoekisho- 
sha, a purely Japanese printing establishment, 
the work of which is scarcely inferior to that 
of any English house. Referring to the con- 
tents, it is evident that Mr. Craven’s book 
aims at an exceedingly useful place in a 
land of heterogeneous interests, its object 
being to assist students of English in every 
conceivable stage. Hence, under every word 
referred to, he brings in a large number of 
examples, many of which, however, would seem 
to be in place in an ordinary Grammar rather 
than in a book of idioms. On the other hand, 
Professor Dixon deals with his subject from the 
standpoint of literature, and on the whole re- 
tains more fully the specific character of a 
work on idiomatic phrases which do occur in 
ordinary literature and in daily use but would 
not naturally be looked for in an ordinary gram- 
mar or dictionary. The sentences given by 
Mr. Craven to illustrate the various idioms are 
simple statements apparently composed for the 
occasion, on the whole very appropriate, the 





sentence being invariably repeated so as to give |s 


the idiom in different words. Prof. Dixon, with 
excellent literary taste, selects for the same 
purpose a sentence from some standard writer, 
the preference being given to modern authors ; 
occasionally an explanation is added in paren- 
thesis, but the work is not encumbered with the 
needless repetition of the same illustrative sen- 
tences. These quotations, drawn from hundreds 
of the best authors, a long list of whom and 
their works is given at the end of the volume, 
provide in themselves a valuable thesaurus of 
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literary tid-bits serviceable to all students of 
the literature of our own day. If the critic is 
in search of faults he would perhaps find more 
in the packed pages of Mr. Craven’s work than in 
the other—‘ Pandoras box” is given twice 
without an apostrophe, and the definition leaves 
very much to be desired. Similar cases occur, but 
the few faults are vastly overborne in either case 
by the really excellent and unexceptional work 
accomplished, which will be of infinite service 
to foreign students of English, The advantage 
on Mr. Craven's side is the larger amount of 
ground gone over, compressed into a book at 
very low cost ; that on the side of Prof. Dixon's 
Dictionary lies in the pleasing feature of a well 
printed open page and greater literary finish 
in very respect, furnished in a book the price 
of which is not at all prohibitive to even 
students of limited means. We see no reason 
why this work should not have a wide circula- 
tion not only among Japanese and other foreign 
students of English, but also among English- 
speaking people as well. 


In a recent issue we gave publicity to a charge 
preferred by the Chinese Times against some 
members of the Peking Oriental Society. It is 
but just, therefore, that we should insert the 
following letter addressed by Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin to that journal :— 


S1x,—In a notice of a biochure on R. P. Martini in your 
paper of the 17th inst , a charge is brought against certain 
members of the Peking’ Oriental Society of having suppress- 
ed the author’s *¢loe on the Jesuit Fathers.” 

The brochue is only an abstract, the portions selected 
for publication amounting to less than a moiety of the 
original document. Happily, the ‘¢/oge’? in question is 
‘one of the portions which it was theuvht fit to retain. 

Here it is, as it stands in the printed pages of the bro- 
chure 

“Our learned Martini himself belonged to a religious 
society, He belonged to that y, the influence of which 
upon the Chinese has never since been surpassed hy any 
other European company or Christian body. It is, in my 
opinion, only doing them justice when we set forth the great 
merits they obtained by the institution and the method of 
their missionary work not only in China, but all over the 
world. Be they on their way to regions where no foot of a 
white man has ever trod upon, as, for instance, in the be- 
ginning of the exploration of Canada, be they surrounded 
by dangers amidst the most cruel population, they never 
looked back and success was unfailing. Among the savages 
of Paraguay we find them, the spade in their hands, teach- 
ing the elements of agriculture. They only, till now, have 
heen able to accustom the Indians of America to a higher 
moral standard by teaching them social manners and show- 
ing them practically the blessing thereof. What they have 
done to the Indians of Brazil, what they have been to the 
Moxos and (hiquitos cannot be praised too highly. Here 
in Peking a Jesuit Father at Martini’s time was director of 
the Chinese observatory. ‘The same man, Father Schall 

Cologne, founded cannons for the Chinese army and 
instructed the soldiers how to use them, And I think just 
in these facts there lies the mystery of their great success. 
‘They rather intended to civilise people than to christianise 
them, to bring them up to such a high standard as is 
necessary for understanding Christian truth. 

“ When Father Ricci, whom we may regard as the founder 
of the Jesuits in C 1610, he had not only erected 
churches in the capital of China but established congrega- 
tions and divine services along the whole way he took from 
the South to the North of the immense empire. By basing 
Christianity on the philosophical systems of the Chinese, 
by tolerating their worship of ancestors, by revering Con- 
fucius as one of the great apostles of mankind and even 

ing the Chinese names Shangti and Tien and tians- 
fering them in full sense into Christian traditions, he won 
the hearts of the people, esteem of the officials, and the 
confidence of the Emperor. The Emperor gave him a 
building of his own to live in and paid to him an annual 
income. Of his great knowledge and the sincesity of his 
character even Chinamen spoke with respect. 

“Among his successors excelled three Germans, Faber, 
Martin Martini, a Tyrvlian, Adam Schall, and the Belgian 
Verbiest. Faber made converts for the faith in the pro- 

¢ of Shensi, Martini is the founder of geographical 
ence in China, and Schall is well known by his appoint 
ment to the presidentship of the Tribunal of Astronomy. 
In spite of the internal revolutions that, at that time, tool 
place in China, the influence of Jesuitism grew, especially 
when they declared themselves in favour of the Manchu 
Government, and adopted, as characteristic sign of their 
devotion, the pigtail.” 

Having produced the ¢loge and vindicated, not the Ori- 
ental Scciety, but myself as its responsible agent, I leave 
the writer of the notice to the tender merci 

Whether (in his own phrase) he does not 
of mean sectarian spite ;” and whether, in the means 
he has taken to create a false impression, he has not shown 
himself “‘guite capable of garbling and distorting,” 1 
leave your readers to determine. W. A. P.M 






















































Ar an extraordinary meeting of the Tékyd 
Chamber of Commerce held on the 27th ultimo, 
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Mr. Masuda, Vice-Chairman of the Chamber, 
brought forward a proposition of much interest. 
In an address of considerable length, he’pointed 
out the attractions that Japan offers to foreign 
tourists. The numbers of persons visiting the 
country are continually increasing, and there 
is every prospect that they will continue to in- 
crease, inasmuch as the opening of the Cana- 
dian Pacific line offers new facilities to travel- 
lers. To promote the advent of tourists would 
be a distinct gain. No means of doing so are 
neglected in France, for example; the conse- 
quence being that the attractions of Paris are 
immensely enhanced, and tourists who come 
there are always reluctant to go away, The 
natural endowments of Japan in respect of 
scenery, mineral waters, and so forth, are not 
second to those of [any country in the world, 
but her people take no steps to utilize those 
advantages, though the inducement to do so is 
evident. Mr. Masuda’s proposal, therefore, is 
to organize an association (the Aydkaz), with 
the object of lessening the inconveniences that 
now exist for strangers travelling in Japan. 
Among such inconveniences he instances the 
want of proper guides ; the difficulty of obtain- 
ing information, historical, commercial, indust- 
rial, or social; the bad accommodation offered 
by inns in the interior ; embarrassments con- 
nected with means of transport, and so on. All 
these might be greatly mitigated, if not wholly 
removed, by a little judicious assistance and 
management. The Association would accord- 
ingly undertake to provide guides, vehicles, and 
improved accommodation ; would be prepared 
to procure access for visitors to all places of 
note, and to help them to inspect works of art 
or other objects of interest. Mr. Masuda 
speaks also of the compilation of a guide-book. 
He proposes that membership in the associa- 
tion should be open to all merchants, manufac- 
turers, and other residents of Téky6, who are 
interested in promoting the prosperity of the 
capital, and that officials or private gentlemen 
of note who approve the scheme should be in- 
vited to become honorary members. For the 
present, the office of the Association would be 
on the premises of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and its business would be conducted by a com- 
mittee, who could of course attend to their own 
concerns in the intervals of the brief employ- 
ment furnished by the affairs of the Association 
at the outset. It is evident that this scheme of 
Mr. Masuda’s has great capabilities, and its 
successful prosecution would greatly increase 
Japan's sources of gain. 


As the motives are becoming known that inspired 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff's appointment to 
represent Great Britain at the Persian Court, 
our ideas of the political significance of that step 
receive confirmation. In the telegraghic news 
of The Times from St. Petersburg we find this 
item :—The Grashdanin has published an- 
other attractive piece of news in its London 
correspondence. It is, declares the correspon- 
dent, in order to counteract the increasing 
influence of Russia's new Minister at Teheran 
that Sir Henry Drummond Wolff is shortly to 
replace Sir R. Thomson at the Court of the 
Shah, and Sir Henry will afterwards go to 
Constantinople, harmonize Persian and Turkish 
interests, and organize a ‘Pan-Islamite’ move- 
ment against Russia throughout the East.” 





Snow began to fall in Yokohama this morning 
shortly after seven o'clock. 
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Tue editor of the Worth China Herald does 
not appear to be a very careful reader of matter 
upon which he comments. Referring to the 
Japanese Revised Press Regulations, he says 
that the Government “ probably considers them 
to be of a tentative nature as they are cnly to 
continue in force for six months.” This is in- 
deed news. Our contemporary might have 
been induced by the novelty of his statement to 
assure himself that his sole authority was not 
his own imagination. He also speaks of ‘‘written 
applications for permission to publish a news- 
paper,” but there is nothing of the kind in the 
Regulations. Notice of intention to publish is 
all thatis required. Another peculiar interpreta- 
tion is this:—‘No newspaper may publish an 
article defending an offence against the law,— 
even if the law is confessedly a bad one.” The 
original of the article thus interpreted reads 
thus :—‘‘ No article perversely vindicating a 
criminal shall be published. No writing, the 
object of which is to defend or sympathise with 
a person or persons accused of a crime, or with an 
offender or offenders against criminal laws, shall 
be published.” It will easily be seen how un- 
just is the rendering of the North China Herald. 
Finally, with reference to Article XVIIL—v.e. 
“No official document which has not been made 
public, no memorial, representation Or petition 
shall be published, either in full or in an abridg- 
ed form, without permission of the competent 
Government office "—our contemporary says, 
“no official document of any kind may be pub- 
lished or alluded to, without the consent of the 
department concerned.” The impression con- 
veyed by this perversion of the regulation is that 
every official document is held sacred, and 
must neither be inserted in the columns of a 
newspaper, nor even mentioned there, without 
special official sanction. What the regulation 
really says is that official documents which the 
authorities have not yet thought it advisable to 
make public, must not be published by a news- 
paper without sanction. Unintentionally, no 
doubt, the Worth China Herald has conveyed 
to its readers a very wrong impression of the 
Revised Regulations, and we trust that it will 
be frank enough to correct its mistakes. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun learns that the Con- 
scription Regulations will shortly be revised, 
the draft, indeed, being now in the hands of the 
Minister of State for War. The chief reason for 
revision is said to be that at present the system 
of conscription presses very hardly on the 
poorer classes. In Germany people in the 
upper ranks of life are liable to conscription, 
the sons and brothers of peers coming forward 
voluntarily to serve with the colours; but in 
Japan, in consequence of the multiplicity of 
provisions by which exemption may be obtained, 
opulent people send their sons abroad, the 
pretext being that they go to complete their 
studies, while others, the means of whose parents 
hardly warrant this course, are kept at schools. 
The poorer classes are therefore left.to bear 
the brunt of this, one of the two national duties 
for the discharge of which all are liable. 
It is apparent, however, that if all the persons 
who properly should be liable to conscription 
were to comply with the requirements of the 
statute the national treasury could not hear the 
cost of keeping up an establishment of such pro- 
portions, It will, therefore, be provided that all 
persons of conscription age will be required 
to enlist, whether they be students of the 
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Imperial University or graduates of provin- 
cial or city schools; but any one who wishes 
to volunteer at his own expense will be 
freed from the compulsory service after he 
has been one year with the colours. Special 
provisions will also be made applicable to the 
case of those who are poor but are shown to be 
of high attainments. While by this method, on 
the one hand, the numerical strength of the 
army will be increased, the status of the 
soldier will be very much elevated. In Germany 
a member of the aristocracy, while serving as 
a volunteer, is not required to reside in the 
garrison or barracks, but may stay in his own 
home or in lodgings, and thence attend drill. 
In Japan, however, volunteers will be required 
to stay in the garrison or barracks. 

Tue Bukka Shimpo is responsible for the state- 
ment that a foreign resident has it in contem- 
plation to establish an arsenal in Japan. He is 
said to be influenced by the fact that Japan is 
not yet provided with a fully equipped institu- 
tion of the kind, which is literally true, no 
doubt, though we are disposed to think 
that there will not be much inclination on the 
part of the authorities to give up an under- 
taking so successful as the Osaka Arsenal. 
The projector of the new enterprise, how- 
ever, is represented as looking forward to 
special Government support for a period of 
fifteen years. Perhaps the pith of the Bukka 
Shimpo's paragraph is to be found in an in- 
cidental remark that the proprietors of the great 
French Creusot Works are in concert with a 
gentleman who acts as adviser to the Naval De- 
partment. MM. Schneider & Co. are supposed 
to have conceived the idea of spending six million 
dollars on the founding and equipment of an 
arsenal at Hiroshima, where not only Japan's 
armaments might be manufactured, but China’s 
wants also could be supplied. It is a pretty 
tale. To begin with, an arsenal at Hirdshima 
would necessarily be Japanese property. No 
Frenchman could legally have any share in it, 
And if MM. Schneider & Company were willing 
to invest a million sterling on such security, 
there would still remain the difficulty that nei- 
ther is Japan at all likely to sanction anything 
of the sort, nor would China be even one little 
bit disposed to patronize the establishment. 


Tuat extraordinary and novel system of German 
legislation, the object of which is to check dis- 
content and socialistic agitation and the general 
drift of which is to improve the lot of the poor 
by compulsory insurance, may be said to have 
attained completion, for the time being, in the 
bill prepared and recently printed in Berlin. 
Its object is to provide for workmen who, either 
by old age or accident, are incapacitated to 
work, The following succint account of its 
provisions is given by the New York Nasion -— 
“The bill provides that all workmen who pass 
the age of seventy, or become permanently and 
completely incapacitated for work, shall have a 
pension. Like the previous Acts, it affects only 
workmen, apprentices, servants, and administra- 
tive employés having a yearly pay of not more 
than 2,000 marks ($500). The pension to 
these is to be due, however, only if contri- 
butions, or, in ordinary insurance language, 
premiums, have been paid on their behalf 
during a certain length of time, which is to be 
thirty years in case of the pension for old age, 
and five years in case of that for disability. We 
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say contributions must be paid on their behalf, 
for here, as in the case of the other insurance 
Acts, contributions are paid only in part by the 
workmen themselves. Not more than one- 
third is paid by them; another third is paid 
by the employers, and the last third comes 
from the Imperial Treasury—that is, from 
taxation of the community at large. The 
pension in case of old age is 120 marks ($30) 
per year; that for disability varies from a 
minimum of 120 marks to a maximum of 250 
marks ($62.50), according. to the length of time 
for which contributions have been paid. The 
sums seem pitiful enough; possibly they have 
been made small intentionally, in order not to 
take away all incentive to independent saving 
or all occasion for calling on children or other 
relatives for help. The contributions per work- 
man are fixed for the present at 6 pfennigs per 
day, or 36 marks ($9) per fiscal year. The 
employers have to advance two-thirds of this, 
or 4 pfennigs per day, but may deduct 2 pfen- 
nigs per day from the stipulated wages of the 
workmen, so that their net charge is 2 pfennigs 
per day. The rest of the contributions, as 
was noted above, is paid by the Empire. For 
women the payments are two-thirds of those 
for men, and the pensions correspondingly less. 
These contributions, or premiums, are, it should 
be said, merely provisional. Within ten years 
after the act goes into effect, a new and perma- 
nent scale is to be prepared, based on the ex- 
perience of the workings of the Act and of the 
sums it calls for. The, managers of the pen- 
sion system are the Berufsgenossenschaften, or 
associations of employers, which were organized 
in order to carry out the system of compulsory 
insurance against accident. This utilizes the 
existing machinery, and effects an obvious sav- 
ing of expense. The Berufsgenossenschaften 
are to establish separate accounts for the new 
system, and the funds are to be kept distinct 
from those collected for insurance against ac- 
cident.” 

For several years the thoughts of thinking 
Japanese must have turned, time and again, to- 
wards speculations as to the future music of 
their country. Itis a topic upon which foreigners, 
too, might have been expected to write and 
speak, especially since reticence with regard to 
Japanese affairs does not usually ,characterise 
outsiders. But the truth is that foreigners have 
kept silence because the music of this country 
isincomprehensible to them. Asarule they can 
neither acquire nor appreciate tunes that seem 
to afford pleasure to every-day Japanese folks. 
While secretly convinced that such music has 
litle if any tile to admiration or permanency, 
there is a certain reluctance to condemn it with- 
out a fuller understanding of the nature of its 
claims. It is interesting, therefore, to find the 
first decisive criticism coming from a Japanese 
source, the Michi Nicht Shimbun. Our con- 
temporary sets its face stoutly against the notion 
of attempting to reform Japanese music by 
reverting to the canons of bygone centuries. 
Everyone admits that reform is necessary, but 
the majority of reformers seem to regard it as 
a point of patriotism that the ancient spirit of 
their country’s music shall be invoked to preside 
over its modern reformation, To this the Vichr 
Nichi Shimbun opposes the unanswerable argu- 
ment that had such a principle been always 
obeyed, there never could have been any pro- 
gress at all. Ancient and modern are but rela- 
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tive terms. What is ancient now, was modern 
once. The style of diction and etiquette of the 
eighth century, when the Imperial Court was at 
Nara, were just as much innovations in their 
day as would be a reform of Japanese music 
now on western lines. It is absurd that nine- 
teenth-century folks should go back to the eighth 
century for things to suit nineteenth-century 
taste. The taste of this era has at least as much 
title to consideration as had the taste of any 
early age. After this very significant criticism, 
the Nicht Nicht Shimbun concludes by remind- 
ing these who are undertaking the reform of 
Japanese music that they had better begin by 
ascertaining whether they themselves thoroughly 
understand what true music is. 


Tur Fiji Shimpo remarks that the bookselling 
trade is almost the only one in the capital which 
is conducted on enlightened and advanced 
principles. Setting aside of course those mer- 
chants who engage in foreign commerce, it is 
generally conceded that the bookseller surpasses 
in talent and capacity all others who occupy 
themselves in purely domestic trade. Other 
dealers, as for example dry goods, grain, liquor, 
fuel, fish, and vegetable merchants still follow 
old customs of trade, and if their methods 
when viewed through modern spectacles seem 
deficient, the fluctuations in their fortunes are 
singularly small. In the book trade far different 
conditions obtain. A firm which yesterday held 
a leading place in the trade to-day finds itself 
far behind in the race, and conversely, one of those 
which yesterday were comparatively unknown 








may to-day spring into prominence. The goods | * 


in which they deal are the tokens of intelligence 
and advancement, and it is small wonder that 
the merchants should be in the front rank of 
enterprise and knowledge. The total number 
of booksellers in the capital is now about a 
thousand, of whom one hundred and thirty also 
engage in the publication of various works. 
Those who deal in text-books, foreign books, 
and translations seem to flourish, while the 
member of sellers of Chinese and Japanese 
works is gradually declining. 


In Japan it used to be a common saying that 
until some great man’s carriage was upset, roads 
were apt to remain unrepaired. In Europe it 
seems that the history of a disease receives little 
attention until it attacks an illustrious personage. 
Everybody is now talking of cancer, and if, as 
we all most earnestly hope, the imperial patient 
at San Remo happily recovers, his illness will 
at least have had the effect of increasing public 
knowledge. “Cancer,” we read, “is by no 
means an unfamiliar disease, and during late 
years has been steadily increasing in the United 
Kingdom. The deaths from cancer per 10,000 
persons living are now about 5.5, which is a 
higher rate than that of the deaths from 
diphtheria, croup, dropsy, water on the brain, 
kidney-disease, and others, of which more is 
heard. In view of the increase which has re- 
cently taken place (in 1861-65 the rate per 
10,000 persons living was 3.68), it is certainly 
desirable that special inquiry should be made 
into the causes of this terrible malady, with the 
view to the prevention of a disease which, when 
established, is now incurable. Some years ago 
there was published somewhere a ‘cancer 








map” of Great Britain, showing that the disease 
is practically absent from high-level districts, 
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but very prevalent in low-lying and marshy re- 
gions. The lesson derived from it was that 
persons constitutionally liable to cancer should, 
if possible, live in high and dry neighbourhood.” 


Tue Singapore Free Press of the 12th inst. 
gives the following account of the marriage of 
an old and well-known resident of Yokohama:— 

Andrew's Cathedral was filed with a very large acsem- 


@ yesterday afterts he marriage of Mr, G. W 
etic manager of the Singapore 
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“Tie London papers,” we read, “ have devoted 
more space to President Cleveland's message 
than to any since Lincoln's. The general feel- 
ing is that it deals a tremendous blow to the 
fair-trade or protection party. Nearly all the 
papers, of varying politics, concur in high praise 
of President Cleveland's honesty and straight- 
forwardness.” Similar views seem to be largely 
entertained in America. One writer says :— 
‘No sentiments more honest, more able, and 
at the same time more generous have ever 
emanated from any of our public representa- 
tives.” And another, a correspondent of the 
Nation, while fully recognising that for all 
practical purposes the message is useless, says: 
—“If I had any lingering doubts about the 
wisdom of voting for Mr. Cleveland, they would 
have been wholly dispelled by this last message. 
There is a chorus of satisfaction among all the 
friends with whom I have talked upon the sub- 
ject. Instead of generalities upon the condition 
of all creation, with a strong intimation of how 
much it has benefited by his holding office, the 
President throws everything else aside, goes 
straight at the one subject of deep and imme- 
diate importance to the nation, and does not 
disguise its seriousness. Instead of facing both 
ways in view of the near election, and striving 
chiefly not to alienate anybody, he strikes 
straight out, and does not shrink from any phase 
of the question. Without a particle of dema- 
gogism or currying of popular favour, he pleads 
the cause of the toiling millions in the face of 
the powerful interests which he well knows will 
turn against him. To say that his financial 
views are sound, and his reasoning impregnable 
is only to express an opinion on an open ques- 
tion: but admiration of the courage displayed, 




















and the temper which, at such a juncture as 
this, could regard courage as the highest policy, 
is a thing in which every one can share. Now 
we shall see whether the people of the United 
States, as I profoundly believe, value manliness 
above either protection or free trade; whether 
they prefer the man who, at the risk of making 
enemies, dares to say what he thinks, or the 
man who, while playing into the hands of 
the powerful interests aforesaid, thinks he can 
also score a point by caressing the chewers 
of tobacco.” 


Writing of Great Britains’ foreign trade for 
1887, Bradstreet's says :—‘ According to Eng- 
lish newspapers, an improvement is shown in 
nearly all lines of trade, and the outlook for the 
future seems to be for a still further advance, as 
but few lines show any hesitancy. Higher prices 
are demanded and paid. That the marked gain 
shown in nearly all lines is of recent orgin is 


",| generally conceded. The statistics of the Board 
é of Trade for November show that the export 


movement is very satisfactory. The figures of 
eleven months are less so, owing to the rather 
depressed condition of trade earlier in the year. 
The following are the totals of the import and 
export movement :— 








Imports, 
, 1886, 1885. 
November ....... £32,850,321 £33,050,955 £29,743,768 
11 months ending 
November 30... 327,761,030 315,452,803 339,450,726 

Exronrs. 

1887. ei 1886. 1885, 

November £23,312,631 £214439,668  £20,982,830 
tt months ending 
November 30... 254,905,669 246,873,507 248,5574725 


The import movement for November is lighter 
than that of November, 1886, but for the eleven 
months a considerable increase is shown. Of 
the November imports, articles of food and drink 
and raw textile material show the largest in- 
crease over the same period of 1886. Oils and 
tobacco show smaller increases. The decreases 
shown are principally in the imports of live 
animals, chemicals, metals, and raw materials 
other than textile. In the November export 
movement only three articles show decreases. 
These are coal, linen, and woollen or worsted 
yarn. All other lines show increases. Promi- 
nent among the articles showing heavy increases 
are cotton goods of all kinds and metals and raw 
wool. With the exception above noted all lines 
of textile manufactures show varying increases. 
Of the November exports to the United States 
iron seems by far to be the most important as 
showing an increased quantity shipped. Details 
as to values are not given. The details of the 
eleven months’ imports and exports show that 
the more important imports generally show in- 
creases, while the less important lines show de- 
creases, with the almost sole exception of raw 
materials for other than textile manufactures, 
The same rule holds good, only to a greater ex- 
tent, in exports. Only one line, that of exports 
of food and drink, shows a decrease from ex- 
ports in 1886,” 


REFERRING to our remarks on the subject of 
foreign banks refusing to cash cheques made 
payable to a Japanese, by name or order, the 
Japan Herald charges us with conveying “an 
entirely false impression ” to our readers, on the 
ground that our remarks make it appear as 
though the rule were enforced in Japan alone. 
So far as this charge is concerned, nothing 
written by us bears it out. What we said was 
simply that “it is the habit with the foreign 
banks in Yokohama to refuse to cash a cheque 
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made payable to a Japanese name or order.” 
We made no allusion whatsoever to other parts 
of the East, nor gave them a moment's thought. 
Our business was with Japan and Japan alone. 
Passing on to the Fapan Herald's justification 
of the practice, we learn that it “had its origin 
years ago in consequence ofa draft drawn by an 
Arab at Aden on an Indian in Bombay having 
been cashed under a forged endoisement, and 
on the matter going before the Courts, the Bartk 
lost the money. ‘‘ The Eastern banks,” we are 
told, “ for their mutual protection, then came to 
an arrangement whereby they declined to cash 
cheques or drafts which were payable to natives 
or their order, without some guarantee of the 
authenticity of the signature.” All this is very 
interesting from a historical point of view, but 
it does not much advance the question at issue. 
Our article fully and explicitly recognised the 
dangers of fictitious endorsements where ideo- 
graphic signatures are offered for foreign ex- 
amination, What we asked was whether there 
is not ‘some way of identifying Japanese who 
present cheques at a bank,” and to this the Japan 
Herald replies that a Japanese presenting a 
cheque must “get some foreigner known both 
to the bank and himself to certify to the 
geunineness of the signature.” Thus we 
revert to the old proposition that the Banks 
will accept a foreign guarantee only. Now this 
is precisely the thing that we find so strange. 
It is really to be inferred that after thirty years’ 
dealing with the Japanese, there are none of 
the native local merchants whose guarantee a 
foreign bank would accept in proof of the 
geunineness of anendorsement? A respectable 
Japanese to whom personally or to his order a 
cheque is made payable, can always find among 
his own countrymen some man of substance, 
known to the bank, who will answer for his 
identity, though he may not be able to find any 
foreigner fulfilling these conditions. Would 
the guarantee of such a person be accepted by 
the banks? Apparently not, if we are to believe 
the Fapan Herald. So the matter rests just 
where we left it. Perhaps it will be well to 
add that our intention is not to find fault with 
the banks. Their general courtesy and liberality 
are well known, We have merely indicated a 
direction in which their practice seems capable 
of convenient modification. 


In the Washington Post of December 18th, we 
find an account of an interview with Count, or 
Mr., Mitkiewicz. There is much in the inter- 
view that we do not care to reproduce in these 
columns, but the following letters which were put 
forward by the Count will be found interesting :— 


‘To THe How. THomas I. Bavaro, Secretary oF 
State, Wasuincton, D.C. 

Sir,—I have granted the concession for telephones 
in all the treaty ports of the Chinese Empire to the 
Chinese-American Telephone Company, represented 
by Wharton Barker, of PhilaJelphia, and Eugene de 

itkiewicz, of New York. | am pleased that the 
kindly relations between the Government and people 
of the Chinese Empire and the Government and the 
citizens of the United States are more cordial than 
ever, and I shall be glad if the concession should prove 
to be the forerunner of numerous other enterprises 
such as the establishment of a Chinese bank mutually 
advantageous to the people of two such great triendiy 
nations. The development of the great natur 1 wealth 
of the Chinese Empire by the employment of the 
capital and intelligence of your country will prove pro- 
fitable not only to the Chinese alone. In the interest 
of my own country I shall be pleased to encourage and 
protect all proper undertakings having that object in 
view, and being favourably impressed with the straight- 
forward and honourablemanner in which Mr. de Mitkie- 
wicz has conducted the negotiations for the telephone 
concession, I shall be especially pleased to receive 
Mr. Wharton Baker and Mr. de Mitkiewicz whenever 
they come out for transacting all affairs that are of 
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interest to the people of both countries, and will not 
disappoint them. 

Prime Minister of China, Superintendent of the 
Pei Yung Coast Defences, Superintendent of the 
Board of ‘Trade, Senior Tutor of the Heir Apparent 
of Throne, Grand Secretary of State, Viceory of Chihle, 
Earl of the First Degree. 

Li Hune Cuan. 

This is a translation of the communicatiot 
Secretary Bayard. Lo Fiueuun, 

Private Secretary of the Viceroy. 

Following is a copy of the rescript ordered from 
His Highness Viceroy Li to the proposals of De 
Mitkiewiez for the establishment of a Chinese merch. 
ant bank as follows :— 

‘The merchant, De Mitkiewicz, petitioning, pro- 
posing and deliberating with Wharton Barker to raise 
a capital of 10,000,000 taels or dollars, composed of 
Chinese and American shares, for the establishment of 
inese-American bank, has certainly the intention 
of stimulating and building up the commerce and of 
benefiting people and merchants of both countries, we 
superintending all matters connected with Chinese 
trade and gradually promoting and starting all the 
great enterprises, as railroading. mining, manufactur. 
ing, public building, etc. But the establishment of a 
bank is the pivot upon which all of these undertakings 
turn; the said merchant proposing to take in Chinese 
shares and work the bank conjointly with the Chinese 
shows De Mitkiewiez to be honorable, straight, just 
and fair, We are always pleased to protect and uphold 
uch an enterprise. We haye already ordered Chow 
Taotai, the actual Superintendent of || ientsin Customs; 
Sheng Taotai, Superintendent of Chef.o Customs, 
Director General of the Chinese Merchants’ Steam 
Navigation Company and the Imperial Chinese Tel 
graphs, and Ma Taotai, the Director of the Chin 
Mere! , to deliberate with De Mitkiewicz twel 
preliminary clauses and one special one; after perus- 
ing and examining the same find them to be tolerably 
satisfactory d could be sanctioned. We therefore 
commend Taotis Chow Sheng and Ma to sign the 
clauses and the special one with De Mitkiewicz as the 
preliminary basis, one copy of which is to be deposited 
with us and recorded, and the other copy is to be de- 
livered to De Mitkiewicz, who will return with it to 
the United States and carefully consult with Wharton 
Baker. If the American merchants will gladly comply 
with this basis, Wharton Baker is to come in person 
to China and negotiate the detail and bylaws, and 
decide the time for putting the bank into oper. 
such being our earnest wish—or Wharton Barker can 
delegate a representative to come and settle the con- 
tract. 

Prime Minister of China, Superintendent of Pei 
Yung Coast Defences, Superintendent of the Board of 
Trade, Senior Tutor of the Heir Apparent to the 
Throne, Grand Secretary of State, Viceroy of Chihle, 
Earl of the First Degree 


to 


































































‘ Lt Huxe Cuane. 

This is a true translation of the Viceroy’s rescript. 

Lo Fuveun. 
With regard to the Bank, the following in- 
formation is given :— 

The contract referred to in this rescript provides for 
the establishment of a bank capitalized at 50,000,000 
taels. Ihe bank will be permitted to coin 
and issue legal tender notes up to the full 
its capital. The bank agrees to loan the Government 
3,000,000 taels at the lowest rate of interest paid on 
any American Government loan, and the bank is also 
to negotiate all the loans of the Chinese Government 
for the purpose of building railroads or other public 
works, Further than this banking concession, which 
makes the syndicate a partner of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, there are concessions for gra./ually bulding 
railroads and orig'nating other enterprises of vast im- 
portance to the country and the investors. When 
Count Mitkiewicz left China with this concession in 
his pocket it was thought that some modificati 
might be deemed necessary by the Amer 
and a representative of the Chinese Government came 























with the Count to act for the Viceroy. But upon 
the arrival of Mitkiewicz he discovered that a storm 
of opposition, pressed by the English and German in- 


fluences in China, 
extremely inad 
concession at that time 
ingly cabled to Chi 
and the Chinese Min 
thing was satisfactorily closed, and he received b 
cable a ratification or reassertion of the Viceroy 
satisfaction. 


One more letter deserves reproduction :— 


Mr, Wnartox Barker. 

Six,—Your honourable colleague came to Tientsin 
and was received by me several times. Mr. de 
Mitkiewicz is frank, reliable, intelligent, and generous 
and very worthy of admiration, His petition for 
raising a capital, composed of American and Chinese 
shires to start telephones with all the treaty ports of 
China, the erection and location of such telephones to 
be selected by and under the supervision of the 
Chinese Government, I have already sanctioned. Also 
have I ordered Sheng Taotai, Director-General of 
the Imperial Chinese Telephone, to arrange with Mr. 
de Mitkiewicz satisfactorily on every point. Railroad. 
ing, mining, public buildings, and other grand under- 
takings I am starting gradually, but the establishment 


had broken out, and he thought it 
ess any alterations in the 
Barker accord. 



































of a bank is the pivot upon which all commercial 
enterprises turn, I have always heard of you as being 
an honourable and very worthy merchant, frank and 
fair in all business transactions, and that you have 
been admired and respected for a period of long stand- 
ing by America’s rich officials and merchants. There- 
fore I grant special permission to Mr. de Mitkiewicz 
to select you for the purpose of raising a capital 
subscribed by Chinese and Americans to establish a 
Chinese-American bank in Tientsin, Shanghai and 
other ports. If this enterprise is completed the busi- 
ness of the bank will be very reliable, Chinese and 
commercial affairs being both benefitted thereby. Mr, 
de Mitkiewicz also informs me that he has already 
received your telegraphic despatch consenting to 
negotiate and start such an enterprise. I accordingly 
appoint special high officials to deliberate with Mr. de 
Mitkiewicz twelve preliminary clauses and one special 














one. After sanctioning the same I deliver them over 
to Mr. de Mitkiewicz to take home and consult with 
you, Ifyou will be pleased to come the details and 


by-laws ‘can be negotiated, the time for operation 
decided upon, and I will accord protection in every 
way. ‘The trip of Mr. de Mitkiewitz has been a 
ry and laborious one. I find Mr. de Mitkiewitz 
intelligent and clear on all matters, moderate and 
honourable in habit and temper. Should he be de- 
puted to come to China to act for you in the manage- 
ment of the bank and other matters, he will certainly 
be able to work harmoniously with officials and mer- 
chants and bring matters to satisfactory compl 
Whatever is not mentioned in this. Mr.de M 
will inform you in person. Lt Hux Cnane. 
his is a true translation of the Viceroy’s letter to 
Mr, Wharton Barker, Lo Fivetun, 
Private Secretary, 


The interview with Mr. Mitkiewiez concludes 
thus :-— 


Are you going to China? 

Well, lam. Perhaps it won't please the ring that 
I should go, but I am going there neverth:less, ‘These 
people are fighting the syndicate over my shoulders 
for two reasons ; first, to discourage the Americans 
from raising the capital to be able to comply with the 
decrees ; second, to down me, because they know I 
know every rope that is there, and they hope if the 
can down me they will be able to misrepresent Ameri- 
cans who go there without me to the Crown, as they 
have done before. That is the whole reason, ° Mr. 
Bartlett, of the Legation at Washington, I believe to 
have been the one who originated the story that | had 
fraudulently employed the names of Mr, Vanderbilt 
and Mr. Gould in getting these concessions. Look 
over the documents. Why, the only Americans spoken 
of at all are Wharion Barker and Eugene de Mitkies 
wicz, And as for the concessions themselves, you 
can see they are as firm as the rock of Gibraltar, and 
that neither the Chinese Government nor the Ameri- 
can syndicate desire to withdraw. Mr. Barker goes 
out in person next month to open the bank. 


























Tue fire alarm was rung on Tuesday morning, 
about one o'clock, and very soon those who had 
turned out had the spectacle before them of two 
large and seemingly destructive fires raging at 
the same time, one in the Settlement and the 
other in Japanese town, The former, which 
broke out in one of the apartments of the Re- 
staurant du Louvre, at No. 128, occupied by 
Mrs. Chappelle, soon destroyed the building 
in which it originated, besides causing serious 
damage to an adjoining property, that of Mr. 
Clarke, of the YokohamaBakery. The fire burned 
furiously, for some time threatening destruction 
to adjoining premises in spite of the efforts of 
the firemen, by whom copious streams of water 
from the hydrants and from various engines 
were poured on the flames. They were suc- 
cessful, however, at length, as we have indicated, 
in keeping the fire within bounds, and shortly 
after it bumed itself out. 
oy 

The fire in Japanese town, which started in a 
small house on the bank of the Creek opposite 
the Railway Station, soon assumed the dimen- 
sions of a formidable conflagration. Commencing 
in what is known as Miyagawa-cho, the flames, 
helped along by a slight breeze from the bay, 
rapidly extended towards Noge Hill and south- 
ward from the Creek, so that in something like 
half an hour from the clanging of the first 
alarm, one, on viewing the spectacle, might 
have been persuaded that a whole ward was in 
flames. Buildings of all kinds, as well as timber- 
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yards and other material, adding fury to the fire, 
were quickly absorbed, and it was soon difficult 
for the firemen to get near the flames at that 
point where they were advancing before the 
breeze. Large quantities of kerosene were, it is 
stated, stored in various premises that were seized 
on by the fire, and by the aid of this and of 
other material which they gained hold of, the 
flames burned for some time with the utmost 
fierceness, the heat being so great that at 
a distance of a couple of hundred yards it 
was impossible to note their progress except by 
side-long glances. Spectators who thus found 
it almost impossible to watch the flames were 
entertained—to put it mildly—by the doings 
of several men on the bank of the Creek, who, 
while the flames were threatening even the boats 
in the Creek, exerted themselves strenuously to 
save several mats and other equally valuable 
property. The police reported on the following 
day that 1,124 houses had been destroyed, and 
that about a dozen were partially burned. Two 
men and a woman received injuries during the 
conflagration. 





Ir is semi-officially announced that His Majesty 
the Emperor has been pleased to appoint Count 
Okuma to be Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Count Okuma’s reputation as a states- 
man rests chiefly on the high financial qualities 
which he displayed during his long tenure of 
the portfolio of Finance. He retired from the 
Cabinet in 1881, owing'to a difference of opinion 
with his colleagues, and he returns to itata 
time when the empire has great need of men 
of strength and resolution, The post he has 
accepted is certainly not the least difficult in the 
Government, but that his method of discharging 
its duties will be marked by talent and courage, 
nobody familiar with the events of his career 
can for a moment doubt. 


Ir seems to us that, read by the light of detailed 
news from Europe, dated in the last fortnight 
of December, Prince Bismarck’s forecast as to 
the improbability of any European war this 
year, can only have one signification; namely, 
that Germany does not intend to interfere be- 


tween Austria-Hungary and Russia, and that if] \ 
these two Powers are left to settle the Bulgarian | ; 
question between them, they will not fight about |; 


it. Much importance is attached by the press 
Russian Znvalide, the organ of the Ministry of 
War. The publication of this article had been 
anticipated for some days, and the general ex- 
pectation was that it would throw oil on the 
troubled waters. It did nothing of the sort. 
Written, report said, under Imperial command 
by General Kuropatkine, of the Grand General 
Staff, its gist was a charge that Germany and 
Austria were responsible for the political ten- 
sion; and that it was they who threatened 
Russia by their preparations, whereas Russia 
was simply acting on the defensive. No attempt 
was made to explain the concentration of Rus- 
sian forces in Galicia. On the contrary, it was 
openly declared that the Government at St. 
Petersburg intended to continue its military 
preparations and reinforcements on the Western 
frontier, The Austra-Hungarian press lost no 
time in throwing back the charge of aggressive 
intention, and one leading journal, the Pes‘er 
Lloyd, after analysing the military strength 
of Russia and declaring her weaker than 
any European Power except Turkey, went 
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on to make the following forecast in the 
event of her inevitable defeat by Austria-Hun- 
gary, single-handed :—“Great changes will 
have to be made on the map of Europe. A 
large Poland will be created, including Volhy- 
nia and Podolia, up to the Polesian Marshes 
and the right bank of the river Dnieper, with 
Kieff as frontier fortress and Odessa as military 
port. If Germany appears in the field against 
Russia the territory which will be incorporated 
into the German Empire will not only comprise 
all the Baltic provinces, Lithuania, Courland, 
Livonia, Esthonia, and Nyland, with St. Peters- 
burg, but also the districts between the rivers 
Dnieper and Dwina. In fact, Russia must be 
thrown back behind the so-called gate of old 
Russia, between Vitebsk and Smolensk.” The 
Pester Lloyd is the avowed organ of M. Tisza, 
and its editor, Dr. Max Falk, a member of Par- 
liament, is annually elected reporter of the Fo- 
reign Affairs Committee in the Hungarian Dele- 
gation. Its utterances are therefore of great 
significance. Yet in the face of all this, Prince 
Bismarck does not believe in any out break of war 
during 1888, Neither does he believe, we may 
be sure, that Russia will abandon her pro- 
gramme in the Balkan peninsula. Therefore 
we are driven to the conclusion that Germany 
means to stand aside, and that, so standing, 
she has no faith in the strength of Austria's 
purpose, Russia’s menacing position in Galicia 
will win the day without bloodshed. 











We publish elsewhere an appeal for subscrip- 





tions to repair and maintain the tomb of Will 
Adams. The scheme is started by Japanese 
gentlemen whose names are appended, and their 
statement of the case explains the matter fully. 
We may, however, add that for the moment it 
has been thought advisable to raise only the 
sum required for repairing and fencing the tomb, 
leaving the maintenance fund to be subsequently 
dealt with. A sketch of the tomb may be seen 
at this office, where, as well as at H.B.M.'s 
Consulate, subscriptions will be received and 
duly acknowledged in these columns. The 
subscription list at present stands as follows :— 
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4. 
Coimandet Me Squiee 
Tueir Imrertat Higungsses Prince anp Prin- 
cess Komatsu held a reception on Wednesday 
evening at the Enryokan, Tokyd. Among the 
guests were their Imperial Highnesses Prince 
and Princess Fushimi; Prince and Princess 
Takehito, and Prince Kitashirakawa ; their Ex- 
cellencies the Ministers of State and many other 
high Japanese officials; the foreign Corps 
Diplomatique and most of the leading residents 
of TokyO and Yokohama. The arrangements 
were excellent, and the party was in every sense 
a complete success. A special train carried 
home the Yokohama guests at half-past twelve. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of the 
“Chronicle and Directory for China, Japan, and 
the Philippines for 1888,” issued from the office 
of the Hongkong Daily Press. This, the most 
comprehensive work of the kind published in 
the Far East, now includes Korea, Cochin- 
China, Annam, Tonquin, Siam, Borneo, the 
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Straits Settlements, and Malay States, and con- 
tinues to grow in bulk, the directory proper 
being still on the increase, with the addition 
of several new maps. Looking through the 
Yokohama portion we observe that a consider- 
able improvement has been made upon that of 
last year, in fact it is now fairly, though not ab- 
solutely, correct. For instance, the person who 
compiled it ought to be aware that the forma- 
tion of the Yokohama Engine and Iron Works 
absorbed the firm of Whitfield & Co. as well as 
the business of Mr. Kildoyle. The book is 
fairly printed and bound. 





Tue vernacular press for the most part approves 
the appointment of H.E. Count Okuma to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. There is com- 
plete unanimity as to his Excellency’s high 
abilities and eminent fitness for the post, but 
one or two critics seem puzzled to conceive 
how the political views of Count Okuma and 
the Cabinet have been brought into accord. It 
is understood that the Count has always been 
a staunch advocate ot constitutional govern- 
ment after the English model, and the question 
now is whether he has modified his views, or 
whether his former colleagues have been won 
over to his way of thinking. We do not, for 
our own part, see that there need be any per- 
plexity on the subject, since Japan, in adopting 
the German constitution, will simply be prepar- 
ing herself for a final advance towards the 
English system, of which the German is but 
an altered copy. 





We have received the calendars of the Queen 
Insurance Company, of which Mr. Edgar Abbott 
is agent in Yokohama. One is a blotting book 
with a calendar inside, the other a card with 
the usual device in the centre, a red shield sur- 
mounted by the crown, but the present issue 
is ornamented with litho’ sketches illustrating 
the four quarters of the globe. The capital of 
the company is £2,000,000, the funds in hand 
£1,296,062, and the income £736,392; and 
the company has paid in satisfaction of claims 
£6,131,959. Atthe last annual meeting £27,005 
were devoted to dividend and bonus, and 
£90,489 carried forward. 


Tue action against the Hongkong, Canton, 
and Macao Steamboat Company, in which 
Mr. R. Fraser-Smith claimed $20,000 for being 
blown into the air and seriously injured some 
years ago on board the Fo/sa?, on the occasion 
of that vessel's boiler bursting, was concluded 
on the 21st ultimo, the jury awarding $2,500 
damages. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that English 
enterprise is once more about to assert itself, 
Lieut.-General Sir Andrew Clarke, G.C.M.G., 
C.B., &c., is now on to his way to Siam with 
a view to projecting a railway from Bangkok to 
the Chinese frontier in Yannan, thus opening 
up South-western China to trade. 





Accorp1NG to investigations made by the Osaka 
Chamber of Commerce, the value of articles im- 
ported into and exported from Osaka during last 
year was yen 17,320,303 and yen 1,128,587 re- 
spectively. 


Fever has been prevalent at Nagasaki lately, 
but advices by the last mail indicate that the 
epidemic has subsided, that all the patients have 
improved, and that there are no new cases, 
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TELEPHONY IN TOKYO. 
ene ame 

T may have been a matter of surprise to 
some that while Japan has been making 
such rapid advances in most branches 
of the applied sciences, so little has ap- 
parently been done towards the extension 
of its telephone system—the latest, and 
after telegraphy itself, perhaps the most 
useful application of electricity. A re- 
quest from the merchants of. Tokyo for 
the establishment of a telephone exchange 
in the capital, has been for some time 
past before the authorities concerned, but 
as yet there is no public evidence that 
any steps have been taken to bring the 
proposal to a practical issue. Within 
certain limits, the telephone may be said 
to have caused as great a revolution in 
the methods of transacting business as 
submarine telegraphy did when it first 
aroused the merchant in distant parts 
from his lotus-eating existence of fort- 
nightly or monthly advices from home to 
a realisation of the necessity of attending 
to the daily fluctuations of commerce. 
The distance between New York and 
Philadelphia has been bridged by the tele- 
phone with perfect ease, and the system is 
now being extended to Chicago and the 
other big cities within appreciable reach 
of New York. Not less marked is the 
progress in England; the United Tele- 
phone Company, which controls the tele- 
phone work, in London alone is said to 
have over 13,000 miles of wire; Liverpool 
has 8,000 miles, and the other large 
towns of the United Kingdom in propor- 
tion. So aggressive, indeed, has become 
the spider-web aspect of many parts 
of these towns, caused by the intersection 
of such a multitude of wires, that special 
legislation has, in several cases, been 
resorted to, in order to stop further exten- 
sion, from a feeling of insecurity during 
the prevalence of gales of wind and other 
elementaldisturbances. This latter phase of 
the subject, however, need not concern us. 
Of course, in a city like Tokyo, the 
want of such a means of communication is 
not so much felt, and this, for a somewhat 
unique reason, The merchant here has, 
as he has nowhere else, the infallible 
jinrikisha always at his door, which takes 
him whither he listeth, if not with the 
speed of the wind, certainly with more 
expedition than the ordinary tram. In 
spite of this, the demand for a Telephone 
Exchange in Tokyo exists, and there is 
every reason to think it would prove 
a profitable enterprise. Towards this 
end, experiments of various kinds but 
especially in regard to long distance tele- 
phony, have lately been undertaken by 
the Telegraph Engineers of the Depart- 
ment of Communications, under the per- 
sonal supervision of Professor SHIDA, the 
Director of the Bureau of Engineering, 
with, we understand, complete success. 
Visitors to Miyanoshita and Atami during 
the New Year holidays may have observed 
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the two bright copper wires on the poles 
along that route. This kind of wire being 
light and durable, although, of course, ex- 
pensive at the outset, is rapidly taking the 
place of the iron wire hitherto used, and 
was specially erected for the experi- 
ments between Tokyo and Atami. Vari- 
ous apparatus was put to the test, 
including a modified form of the EpDISON- 
BLAKE telephone, the GowerR-BELL and 
the RYSSELBERGHE systems, the last named 
being a method by which ordinary tele- 
graphy and telephony are carried on simul- 
taneously on the same wire. We believe 
the best results were obtained with the 
modified EDISON-BLAKE telephone when 
the double or return wire was used, and 
the wires crossed on the poles at certain 
intervals—no effort of electrical or me- 
chanical ingenuity, with the single wire, 
having yet been able to overcome entirely 
the effects of induction from neighbouring 
wires—that peculiar crackling noise, so 
familiar and at the same time so distract- 
ing, to those accustomed to the use of the 
telephone. His Excellency Admiral Vis- 
count ENOMOTO, Minister of State for the 
Department of Communications, and Vis- 
count Nomura, Vice-Minister, conversed 
with ease between Tokyo and Atami, 
a distance of 7o English miles; and it is 
said to be now proposed to extend the 
copper wires first to Shizuoka and then 
as far as Osaka for similar trials. All the 
materials employed in these experiments, 
with the exception of the GOWER-BELL 
telephone, were designed and constructed 
by the telegraph engineers of the Depart- 
mentat Tokyo. The copper wire was also 
drawn at the works in Shiodome. 

A Telephone Exchange in Tokyo would 
be a luxury, without doubt ; the city being, 
as ithas been aptly described, one of mag- 
nificent distances, but while the need does 
not strike us as being a very pressing one, 
the apparent thoroughness with which the 
officers entrusted with this work are con- 
ducting their investigations before com- 
mitting the public to any particular system, 
liable as such systems are in these days 
of keen scientific research, to be super- 
seded by something better to-morrow, 
ought to inspire every confidence in their 
practical skill and caution. 








THE GREAT CHINA CONFERENCE 
CASE. 
——— 


1 
T the time the last mail left London, 


it was arranged that the case re- 
lating to the China shipping conference or 
“ring” should be tried on December 6th. 
There is a number of actions brought 
by different parties against the Confer- 
ence shipowners, such as the Mogul 
Steamship Company, Messrs. GELLATLY, 
HANKEY, and SEWELL, Messrs. MILBURN 
& Co., and others, who allege that their 
trade has been injured by the conduct 
of the ring (we need not say that we use 


the word in no offensive sense); but 
one of these, that in which the Mogul 
Company are plaintiffs, has been selected 
as a test action. The legal proceedings 
began on May 2gth, 1885, and since that 
date they have proceeded steadily, having 
taken over two years to reach their pre- 
sent stage on account of the magnitude of 
the action, the frequent emendations in 
the pleadings the, enormous number of 
“particulars” and “interrogatories,” and 
also because of the necessity of despatching 
a commission to China to examine wit- 
nesses. The defendants are as follow: 
McGrecor, Gow & Co., J. SKINNER & 
Co., D. J. Jenkins & Co., The P. & O. 
Company, The Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany, WILLIAM THOMSON & Co., THOMAS 
SUTHERLAND, F. D. BARNES, ALFRED 
Hoct, and J.S. Swire. Whatever the de- 
cision of the jury may be—and in our 
opinion the points for the jury are of 
infinitesimal importance compared with 
the points of law, with which, of course, 
the jury will have nothing do—it is 
quite certain the case will go on to 
the highest Courts in England, so far at 
least as the defendants are concerned. 
The leading counsel at the English Bar 
are engaged on one side or the other: 
The Attorney-General, M.P., Sir CHARLES 
Russet, M.P., Sir HORACE Davey, Mr. 
Ricsy, Mr. FINLay, M.P., Mr. Crump, and 
several others. Besides its vast import- 
ance to the parties themselves, it is of 
importance to every merchant who ships a 
bale of cotton, a chest of tea, or a case of 
hardware, in whatever part of the world he 
may trade. For there are shipping rings 
in London commanding the trade of every 
part of the globe where profits are to be 
made by such methods, and if these are 
declared illegal and punishable in the pre- 
sent action it will cause a revolution in the 
shipping world. Here in the East, where 
the names at least of all the parties are 
well-known, where the acts complained of 
took place, and where the system and 
policy assailed are carried out, it is need- 
less to make any apology for going into 
the history of the case. We shall pass 
lightly over facts which are well with- 
in the recollection of our readers, and 
shall confine ourselves to such a statement 
as will enable them to understand clearly 
what are the precise questions now being 
fought out in London by half a dozen or 
more of the leading Counsel at the English 
Bar. 

And first of all, let us see what it is the 
Mogul Company complain of. They say 
they have suffered damage because the 
defendants have conspired together to 
prevent them from obtaining cargoes for 
their steamers from shippers in China. 
The conspiracy, they say, consists of a 
combination amongst the defendants to 
bribe and coerce shippers into abstaining 
from shipping cargo by the Mogul Com- 
pany’s steamers; and, with a view to in- 
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from shippers unless the latter refrain 
from shipping in any other steamers. 
Hence the plaintiffs claim damages and 
an injunction to prevent the defendants 
from continuing these acts. It is unneces- 
sary to go into the details which they give 
of these allegations, beyond saying that 
they rely mainly and broadly on two 
circulars, dated Shanghai, May roth, 1884, 
and May rith, 1885, issued by the agents 
of the defendants to shippers. In the first, 
exclusive shippers by the Conference 
steamers were promised 5 per cent. re- 
duction on the freight at the end of each 
half year provided they shipped by no 
other steamers. The second circular 
stated that any one shipping by the 
steamers Pathan, Afghan, and Aberdeen 
would be excluded from the benefit of 
the refund, and it appears probable that 
an important part of the case will turn 
on this particular circular, as the two first 
vessels named are the property of the 
Mogul Company, and were then, we be- 
lieve, actually in Hankow seeking for 
freight. 

To these statements the defence is that, 
even if they are all true, they would form 
no ground for an action; in other words, 
that if the defendants did all that is alleged 
they were strictly within their legal rights 
in so doing, and no one has any title to 
complain of them, and, by general denials, 
they put the plaintiffs to the proof of 
all the facts alleged. Subsequently the 
defendants, for a technical reason 
which it is not necessary to enter, put the 
following narrative into their defence. 
We give it, of course, in a very abbrevi- 
ated form. The defendants say that in 
April, 1884, they formed a conference for 
working the homeward carrying trade 
from China; they provided for the regular 
and systematic departures of their ships, 
thereby benefiting shippers, and as a fur- 
ther inducement they offered a rebate of 
five per cent. to those who shipped by 
their vessels exclusively. In that year the 
Mogul Company agreed with the confer- 
ence owners that if the Pathan and Ghazee 
were each allowed to take a single cargo 
of tea.from Hankow on the Conference 
terms (se. 5 per cent. rebate) they would 
not further enter the China trade in 1884 
or 1885. But at the commencement of the 
season of 1885 they broke this agreement, 
and threatened that if they were not ad- 
mitted into the Conference they would 
go to Hankow, compete there against 
the Conference vessels, and destroy the 
freight market to such an extent that, 
although they would lose themselves, they 
would inflict twenty and a hundred fold 
loss on the defendants. Their threats had 
no effect, and accordingly the Pathan and 
Afghan went to Hankow and played 
havoc with freights, which were reduced 
to 25s. a ton in place of 50s., 6os., and 
65s. per ton, and thus caused enormous 
loss to the defendants. 

It is upon the allegations of both 
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parties, here set out very briefly, that 
the case is to be fought out. The 
plaintiffs say that the defendants have 
committed wrongful acts by combining to 
prevent them from obtaining cargoes ; that 
they have bribed, coerced, and induced 
shippers not to give them cargoes, and 
that this combination is a conspiracy to 
injure the plaintiffs, against which they are 
entitled to legal protection, and for the 
injury already resulting from which they 
are entitled to redress in a Court of Law. 

It should be mentioned in this place, 
and possibly it will be in the recollection 
of some of our readers, that the plaintiffs 
in 1885 sought to restrain the defendants 
from issuing circulars in China in pur- 
suance of the conference arrangements; but 
the application for an Injunction for this 
purpose was refused by the English Courts 
on the simple ground that it was a case 
where all injury caused could be amply 
compensated by damages to be given by a 
jury at the trial of the action. 

There can be no doubt that the first 
impression of every one would be that, 
whatever the law is, combination of this 
kind is not fair. A number of powerful 
companies join together to keep up freights 
and to keep out smaller persons whose 
competition might lower those freights 
and thus be injurious tothem. The greater 
the supply, and the greater its freedom, 
the better for This no 
doubt is the popular idea, and we believe 
we are not mistaken in saying that the 
general feeling in the East was against the 
Conference. But we think it will appear 
on reflection that there is much to be said 
on the other side. These large Com- 
panies, with fast and well appointed 
steamers, keep up a regular service be- 
tween the coast of China and the rest of 
the, world, whatever the season may be. 
As a rule they come and go at stated times 
whether they have sufficient cargo or not. 
In season and out of season they supply 
conveyance for goods and passengers whe- 
ther the particular voyage is a loss or not. 
In every shipping line in the world part of 
the year is unremunerative; but it is made 
up by a paying season. Now if during 
the former, the vessels which have kept up 
a regular service, greatly to the benefit of 
the public, and it may be to their own loss, 
in the hope that in the summer they will 
make up for it, find themselves confronted 
by adversaries who have been running on 
someline whichis remunerative in winter— 
as we believe is the case with the Austra- 
lian line—and that these adversaries are 
successful, it is clear that the first men- 
tioned service will have to give up or 
those maintaining it be ruined. Indeed, 
we are given to understand that it is a 
practice with certain irregular steamers 
to run in the winter to Australia and then 
to come up to China and Japan in the 
summer, leaving the unremunerative sea- 
sons in both places to the unfortunate re- 
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gular steamers. We may reasonably ask 


whether this is fair competition? If it is 
to be successful, will it be, can it be, for 
the advantage of shippers or of the mer- 
cantile community generally? We think 
not. Those of our readers who are well ac- 
quainted with London may remember that 
there is a class of vehicles called “ pirate 
omnibuses.” They run no no regular line, 
and have no regular times. They go at 
their own sweet will usually in the 
most crowded and therefore paying lo- 
calities, and only at the most paying 
times of the day. They are run down, 
edged out, and dodged without mercy by 
the regular lines, and no one seems to 
complain that they are unfairly treated 
thereby ; because the regular lines run all 
day long, at hours which are wholly un- 
remunerative as well as during those when 
traffic is brisk; they run through and to 
remote localities where the traffic cannot 
of itself be a very paying one. Now, if the 
plums of Oxford Street, South Kensington, 
Bayswater, the Strand, and the like were all 
picked by the “ pirates,” the outlying locali- 
ties would be denuded of this convenient 
method of locomotion, much to their loss 
and annoyance. So itis, says the defence, 
with these intrusive outside vessels, and ac- 
cordingly the Conference owners unite for 
their own protection, and adopt measures 
for that purpose the nature of which a Court 
of Law is now called upon to decide. The 
China Conference, as we understand it, is 
no hole and corner affair of a few powerful 
and arrogant shipowners determined to 
oust all others and monopolise a great 
trade to their own advantage and to the de- 
triment of their customers. It includes, or 
was intended to include, every steamer or 
line of steamers which ran regularly to 
China, and only those. It was suggested 
at an early stage of the negotiations that 
the Mogul steamers did run regularly ; but 
this was only true in the sense that these 
steamers, either as the property of the 
Mogul Company or of Messrs. GELLATLY, 
had cut into the Hankow tea trade re- 
gularly since 1877, which did not appear 
to the Conference owners a_ sufficient 
reason why they should continue to do so 
any longer. 

We have as great a dislike of combina- 
tions of this kind as any one; they are 
powerful weapons which are liable to 
abuse for the advantage of those com- 
bining. But it is not clear what else the 
Conference owners in the present instance 
could do, except stop running altogether 
and sell their steamers. The China trade 
is one in which the owner has to make up 
in two months for a succession of non- 
paying months ; during the long winter he 
has sown and watered and tended, and 
when harvest time comes, lo! a stranger 
who has had no trouble or loss steps in 
and reaps a large part of the advantage. 
It is very pleasant for Hankow shippers 
to have their freights down to 25s. in the 
tea season, but perhaps it would not pay 
even them ultimately if the reduction were 
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to end in the destruction of all regular and 
frequent steam service to China. 





IL. 

The Conferences in China began, we 
believe, in the year 1879, when the prin- 
cipal lines entered into arrangements for 
working the China and Japan trade out 
and home. One of the members of this 
Conference, it may be noticed, was 
GELLATLY, HANKEy, and SEWELL, a firm 
which is practically the Mogul Company, 
and the plaintiffs in the present case. 


The Conference agreement of 1879 was) 


in the usual form; certain returns were 
made to shippers who shipped exclu- 
sively by the Conference steamers. This 
agreement lasted in one form or an- 
other until 1883, during which time 
Messrs. GELLATLY'S steamers occasionally 
visited China; but in the latter part of this 
period they almost wholly gave up the 
trade. Towards the end of 1883, Messrs. 
GELLATLY, for the purposes of their stea- 
mers, became the Mogul Company. In 1884, 
negotiations for a new Conference took 
place, and the question arose whether 
these vessels had been sufficiently regular 
traders to China to warrant their admis- 
sion to the Conference. The other owners 
decided that they had not. For some time 
prior to 1884 the course of the Mogul 
steamers had been to go on the outward 
voyages to Australia (the cream we be- 
lieve of Australian trade, as the home 
traffic is the cream of the China trade), 
and if a homeward cargo could be obtained, 
to go home direct; but in the off-season 
in Australia, which seems to be nearly 
equivalent to the Hankow tea season, they 
found their way from Australia up the 
Yang-tsze. This could scarcely be called 
“regular” trading to China, and accord- 
ingly it was decided that these steamers 
were not entitled to enter the Conference 
of 1884. But ultimately (as already stated) 
and mainly because the Mogul steamers 
were actually in China at the time, and 
it would therefore have been harsh to 
exclude them, two of them, the Pathan 
and Ghazee, were admitted to Conference 
benefits for that voyage only. At the 
commencement of 1885 Messrs. GELLATLY 
applied to have their steamers admitted 
to the Conference for the ensuing season, 
but after a good deal of negotiation this 
was refused by a majority of the members, 
on the ground already stated, viz., that 
they were not in the regular trade to 
China. There was also a charge of breach 
of agreement against the Mogul Com- 
pany of under-quoting freight at Foo- 
chow, but of this we have no details. At 
any rate the company was refused, and 
it promptly proceeded to smash Hankow 
freights by sending its steamers to that 
port—an object in which, as we have seen, 
it succeeded for a time most effectually. In 
this the company was joined by the owners 
of the Aderdeen, an Aberdeen vessel, and 
with these steamers at Hankow the Con- 
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ference agents in Shanghai issued their 
circular of May 11th, 1885, stating that 
shipments by either of them “will exclude 
the firm making such shipments from 
participation in the return during the period 
in which they have been made, even al- 
though the firm elsewhere may have given 
exclusive support to the Conference lines.” 
It is mainly on this circular that the charge 
of employing threats, inducements, and 
coercion is founded, and it is upon the 
facts which we have broadly set out here 
that the plaintiffs rely in order to support 
the charge of conspiracy. We wish it to 
be understood that we have merely sketched 
the very broadest outlines; much may 
turn on the various detailed acts by Con- 
ference agents in China in carrying out 
the policy and aims of the Conference. 
Possibly some one or other of them may 
have overstepped the narrow line dividing 
legality from illegality; on that we can 
say nothing. The broad question really is 
whether these Conferences, carried out 
generally as the China Conference has been, 
are illegal or not. Much, too, may turn on the 
point whether the owners oragents of plain- 
tiff's vessels did not themselves actually 
circulate their ships in Hankow at first at 
the low rates by which they now allege 
they suffered loss, and that the Conference 
did not lower their rates until the Company 
did so first—in which case of course, as 
effect is not responsible for cause, the 
Conference cannot be held liable for a loss 
caused by the Company itself. But this, 
too, is a detail,—a very important detail it 
may be for the parties to this particular 
action, but wholly unimportant and of no 
bearing whatever on the general question. 
It does not appear that any threats what- 
ever were used, for the allegation that the 
Conference owners theatened to refuse to 
carry cargo for those shipping by non- 
Conference steamers is probably incorrect. 
At least nothing appears to be known of 
this threat in the East. Shippers were 
free to go to any steamer they wished, 
and, it may be argued that all the Con- 
ference did was to offer more favourable 
terms than their opponents. 

We have said that the points in this 
case which the jury will have to decide 
are probably the least important part of it, 
for there are legal points involved which 
may sweep away, when decided, any ver- 
dict of the jury against the Conference 
owners. It is highly probable that, if the 
case is allowed by the Judge to go to the 
jury, the latter will give heavy damages. 
They will say as Lord COLERIDGE said 
two years ago, when refusing an injunction 
to restrain the issue of the Conference 
circulars: Hére is a case of boycotting. 
A large number of rich and important ship- 
owners join together to exclude from a 
paying tradesmaller and poorer companies. 
In order to do this they make arrangements 
to punish those who ship with the latter. 
Thus if a merchant (we take the case given 
in argument by Sir HENRY JAMES when 





applying for the injunction) has sent 
£50,000 freight in a year by Conference 
steamers, he is entitled to £2,500 rebate ; 
but if he sends £5 worth of freight from 
Hankow by another steamer he loses this 
large sum; he is fined to this extent be- 
cause he has dealt with some one else— 
and accordingly heavy damages may be 
awarded. Certainly Lord COLERIDGE, on 
the occasion above referred to, used some 
strong language about the conduct of the 
Conference owners, and it is highly pro- 
bable a jury of merchants would do the 
same. But after the jury have done with 
the case, arises the question whether this is 
a conspiracy at all; whether, assuming all 
the facts to be correctly alleged, they 
amount to unlawful acts in respect of 
which alone there can be a conspiracy. If 
the acts are not in themselves unlawful, the 
combination to do them is not a conspiracy, 
and the action fails, whatever the jury may 
say. It may be thought that this is an 
agreement in restraint of trade. Perhaps it 
is; and contracts in restraint of trade are 
unlawful in the sense that they will not be 
enforced by the Courts. But arethey unlaw- 
ful in such a way that the entering into them 
by a number of persons is a conspiracy ? 

These are the points on which the deci- 
sion of the case ultimately will probably 
turn, Before the jury the alleged injury to 
the two vessels at Hankow in 1885; the 
circular of the Conference agents of May 
U1th of that year specifying three ships 
then at Hankow as outside the Conference, 
will probably be the principal points of 
importance. The legal aspect of the com- 
bination will be considered by the Judge : 
were the acts to be done unlawful in them- 
selves, and do they, when done by 
Persons in concert, amount to conspiracy 
amongst those persons ? 

Whatever the judge and jury may say 
we shall be far from having heard the last 
of this case. It will go from Court to 
Court on point after point. The interests 
concerned are too large, the feeling evoked 
is apparently too bitter, to allow the 
parties to be content with the decision of 
a single tribunal. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
CHARLES DARWIN. 

9 Bgoets is a strong craving now-a-days 

for the gossipy details of a great 
unrest which the Athenians of old have be- 
queathed to us, the desire to tell or to hear 
irrational ; and certain Society papers and 
ticks of interviewers cannot be too 
does the modern historian bewail the lack 
of this spirit in the chroniclers of the past ? 
of knowing it is largely an attitude of 
mind that belongs to our day; and hence 
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man’s life. It is one phase of that mental 

some new thing. Much of it is morbid or 

strongly condemned. And yet how often 

To wish to know a thing just for the sake 

the growing demand for biographies and 
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autobiographies. We grumble at our fore- 
fathers for not having told us of the daily 
human life of aSHAKESPEARE or a NEWTON. 
Surely then posterity will bless us for the 
minute life histories we bequeath to them 
of our CARLYLES and our DARWINS. 

Naturally in these days of Science every- 
where, Science for the young and Science 
for the old, the leaders of scientific thought 
must have their biographers. The lives of 
FARADAY, of CLERK-MAXWELL, of Sir W. 
Rowan Ham Ton, and others, have been 
already told ; but of more general interest 
than any of these can hope to be will be 
the life and letters of CHARLES DARWIN, 
the greatest philosophical factor of our cen- 
tury. And just because of the magnitude 
of his fame as a scientific thinker will the 
small details of his life assume a tremen- 
dous importance in the eyes of men. A 
great personality is like a magnifying 
glass to the so-called accidents of space 
and time that cling'to it. 

Thus it is of deep interest to know that 
DARWIN showed no early symptoms of 
greatness—a rather mediocre lad indeed, 
and a considerable disappointment to his 
father who tried hard to make him a 
doctor. Here the plodding, dull, but am 
bitious soul will always find enconrage- 
ment. Scotr and DARWIN are a fine 
combination of “‘non-exhibition” lads. At 
Cambridge, DARWIN was an undergraduate 
of the non-reading and “horsey” type, 
enjoying life as a preparation for taking 
orders. This was the man who finally 
split the intellectual world into two op- 
posing camps and revolutionised philo- 
sophy. Even in these early days, how- 
ever, he had one gift, to which he owed 
his post as naturalist to the Beagle. He 
was an ardent collector of everything 
—*‘shells, seals, stamps, medals, mine- 
rals”—a faculty that procured him the 
appointment which fixed his destiny. 
For although he did not, till years after, 
abandon the intention of taking orders, 
it is certain that, as he sailed forth on his 
five years of collecting, observing and 
suffering, the Church of England lost a 
possible sporting parson, and the world 
gained a genius. But the world knew 
it not till he had experienced its lights 
and shades for fifty years. Excepting 
his own bodily sufferings, his life was 
the very type of a quiet, happy existence, 
spent amidst congenial surroundings 
in an atmosphere of home-love. He 
joined hands with the ‘young person” 
in his delight in novels, thereby reminding 
one of a well known Scottish ecclesiastic 
who, during the afternoons of his latter 
days, was always to be seen fingering a 
Shilling Yellow Back. Those of us who 
still have to ‘ construe” sense out of a 
German sentence feel a relief at finding 
that CHARLES DARWIN had the same dif- 
ficulty,—" that accursed German,” as he 
called it. With him, too, have all writers 
a strong fellow-feeling who suffer from the 
infirmity of being unable to write clean 
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copy ; words and phrases appearing almost 
as spiteful imps that will not form into 
line. 

As a man, DARWIN compares favourably 
with another genius of our century; his 
admirers need write in no apologetic strain 
of his character or his relations towards his 
fellows. Amiable, generous-minded, above 
all feelings of petty jealousy, he will live 
in the world’s history as the beau ideal of 
a scientific man. He pursued truth witha 
single eye, uninfluenced alike by praise or 
censure. He was in short a great man 
without the weaknesses that so often ac- 
company greatness, 

A universal standard by which to mea- 
sure individual human greatness has not 
yet been discovered or invented ; has not 
even been imagined as capable of dis- 
covery. It belongs to SPENCER’S category 
of the unthinkables. It is the seeming 
diversity in the kinds of greatness that 
confuses us; for how shall we compare 
the great in deed with the great in thought, 
or the great in character—compare, say, 
a NAPOLEON with a SHAKESPEARE or a 
LuTHER? The task is hopeless, and 
must ever remain so until, under the 
guidance of that Evolution which makes 
for perfection, the average or mean man 
will, in spite of mathematical laws, emerge 
greater than the individually greatest. 
There is, however, one evidence and, to a 
certain extent, one gauge of greatness, 
which the average intellect can fairly 
well appreciate—the survival of a great 
man’s name in the thing that his greatness 
has created. Here, too, we may easily 
distinguish grades of greatness according 
to the mode of the survival; and to the 
loftiest of these is the man to be lifted 
whose name lives in a creed. One of the 
most striking examples of such a great- 
ness is DARWIN'S. It is as undoubted as 
the greatness of MOHAMED; and he who 
would now sneer at DARWIN might as 
well add ‘write me down an ass.” No 
man of our century, outside political life, 
was ever more fiercely attacked by the 
self-styled champions of the truth than 
was he. He was accused of all forms of 
intellectual sin, and held up to scorn as the 
very spirit of Antichrist. Nevertheless, 
how do we find him as revealed in the “ Life 
and Letters” ?—an honest, noble-minded 
country gentleman, living at ease, and yet 
to what a purpose, amidst his books, his 
plants, his pigeons, and his worms. 
The contrast is striking and sugges- 
tive between the quiet home life of 
the man who never stooped to con- 
troversy or smart retort, and the wild 
tumult he roused in the scientific and 
religious world. We fancy many of his 
early critics and abusers must mentally 
blush at the memory of their fierce antago- 
nism ; that is, if they do not take credit to 
themselves for having by their zeal against 
the truth hastened its final triumph. For 
however opinions may differ as to the ex- 
tent of the true sphere of its action, there 
can be but one as to the far-reaching in- 
fluence of Darwinism upon nineteenth 
century thought. 


gle 





THE WHITE SLAVERY. 
ae ae 

ROM thirty to forty years ago the late 

Canon KINGSLEY, then in his restlessly 
energetic and boisterous prime, thundered 
in “Alton Locke” and in other books 
against “cheap clothes and nasty,” and 
all that they imply. About that period 
a representative of the now defunct 
Morning Chronicle entered upon those 
studies of the poor in their homes which 
ultimately resulted in MAYHEW’s “ Lon- 
don Labour and London Poor.” The 
revelations of this journal with regard 
to the condition of the tailors of the 
metropolis fired the brain and nerved the 
hand of Mr. KINGSLEY, and in the works 
which we have mentioned he brought the 
toils the privations, the slavery of the 
tailors of his day before the rich and 
well-to-do in a manner which they could 
not but understand. We envy those who 
have never read “Alton Locke” the plea- 
sure to come; those who have read it and 
who remember the pictures drawn there— 
and who having once read them can ever 
forget ?—of the life of London working- 
tailors, will be amazed to be told that in 
the London of to-day, with its enormous 
wealth, its vast improvements, its associa- 
tions for the benefit of the working classes, 
there is a slavery of tailors as grinding 
and as hopeless as that depicted by Canon 
Kincstey. Forty years of struggle by 
good men and women of all classes, aided 
heartily by Parliament, for the emancipa- 
tion of their kind, has apparently ended in 
nothing. Yet, not quite so, Trades 
unions and other protective and_phi- 
lanthropic organizations, not to speak of 
the force of public opinion, has wrought 
wonders, and English tailors are to-day as 
free as any other class of the community. 
But London is the great goal of an 
enormous foreign pauper emigration; of 
late years especially, persecuted Jews of 
Russia, Poland, and elsewhere have 
flocked to London in a state of utter 
destitution, and to-day these are the white 
slaves of whom we speak. 

Mr. JOHN BuRNETT, a leading trades 
unionist who was appointed last year to 
a post in the London Board of Trade con- 
nected with labour statistics, has lately 
studied “the Sweating System” in the 
east end of London, and his report on the 
subject was lately published by the Board. 
It is a startling document, and has created 
in England a sensation which, it is greatly 
to be feared, will be only momentary. 
The “ sweating system” is that by which 
the contractor for a supply of clothing, or 
the shopkeeper as the case may be, sublets 
his contract to another, who divides it 
amongst two or three others, who sublet 
their shares to others, who employ the 
men and get the work done. The last of 
all is alone called the sweater, for the 
price which he obtains is so small—the 
profits going to the middlemen—that he 
is compelled to “sweat” the men and 
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women whom he employs out of the last 
scrap of work of which they are capable 
and at wages which are scarcely enough 
to support existence. Says Mr. BURNETT: 
“The demand for cheap clothes irrespec- 
tive of quality has continually tended to 
bring down the rates of remuneration of 
the least skilled among the workers, and 
has caused the introduction of the most 
minute systems of subdivided labour. 
The cheaper branches of the trade have 
been completely cut up into sections.” 
Instead of a complete tailor, who could 
and did make suits from beginning to end, 
there are now men who make only single 
garments; nor does the subdivision stop 
here, there are cutters, basters, machinists, 
pressers, fellers, button-hole workers, and 
general workers, all employed on the pro- 
duction of a single garment, and as any 
one section of the work is easily acquired, 
large numbers of persons of both sexes 
have rushed into the tailoring trade for a 
livelihood. Then comes the enormous 
influx into the East End of foreign pauper 
Jews, who have flooded the labour mar- 
ket and brought native workers to the 
verge of destitution. They arrive in 
London in a starving condition, and are 
forced to take any work they can get at 
any wages that will be given, and they 
take to tailoring because of the ease with 
which any one of the subdivisions of the 
work can be learned. Mr. BURNETT puts 
down the number of persons working on 
cheap clothes at the East End as about 
40,000 and the total Jewish population at 
about 45,000—either representing the po- 
pulation of a very considerable town any- 
where else. The trade in cheap clothing 
is an immense one, for the home con- 
sumption is great, and the export is even 
greater still. The contracts are made for 
large quantities at once, and these are 
divided and subdivided until at last they 
reach the sweater’s hands. The sweater 
employs in his own house a number of per- 
sons, according to the extent of his busi- 
ness, who are paid by the day. Some 
sweaters employ two or three, others as 
many as twenty hands, there being in 
every case a baster, a machinist, a presser, 
a feller, a button-hole maker, and a learner 
who fetches and carries the garments as 
they are completed. The garment is not 
only subdivided as already mentioned, 
“but each section is again subdivided so 
as to ensure, as nearly as human skill can 
arrange it, that there shall be a maximum 
of work for a minimum of wages.” 

With the smaller sweaters the work, as 
arule, is carried on under conditions in the 
highest degree filthy and unsanitary. “In 
small rooms, not more than g or to feet 
square, heated by a coke fire for the pres- 
ser’s irons, and at night lighted by flaring 
gas jets, six, eight, ten, and even a dozen 
workers may be crowded. The conditions 
of the Public Health Acts, and of the 
Factory and Workshop Regulation Acts, 
are utterly disregarded,” and the existing 
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system of inspection is wholly inadequate 
to cope with an evil of such magni- 
tude. In these dens, says Mr. BURNETT, 
nineteen-twentieths of the toilers are Jews, 
many of whom cannot speak English. 
The usual hours for women are supposed 
to be from 8 to 8, with two intervals for 
meals, one of which is never given, and 
the length of the day is generally two hours 
greater than this. These extra hours are in 
most cases at the beginning of the day, as the 
Factory Inspectors more frequently come 
at night than in the early morning. Here 
again the systemis deficient; “ how can two 
or three inspectors keep in check the mul- 
titude of sweating dens of East London ? 
Basements, garrets, back yards, wash- 
houses, and all sorts of unlooked for and 
unsuspected places are the abodes of 
the sweater.” The men’s day is usually 
16 hours, but often 18, overtime being 
never recognised, #e. paid for. In the 
slack season, the sweater will crowd all 
his work into the end of the week. It 
will commence on Thursday morning at 7 
o'clock and go on right through the night 
up to 4 o'clock on Friday afternoon, or 
even up to 6 or 7 o'clock, and for this 
spell of 33 or 36 hours only two days’ pay 
will be given. Truly the men must be ‘a 
patient and submissive race.” Naturally, 
the sweater obtains most of the profits, as 
between him and his work people. A 
typical case is that of a small sweater who 
receives 24s. for making 12 coats. He 
pays the presser 4s. 6d., machinist 53s., 
button-holer 2s. 6d., from which she must 
find gimp and thread, and feller 1s, 3d.— 
the sweater being himself the baster— 
total 13s. 3d., leaving the sweater tos. gd. 
for his own labour and for finding thread, 
soap, coke, and sewing-machine. The 
prices at which the sweaters work is 
amazing. Mr. BURNETT found that coats 
were made at every price from 15s. down 
to mine pence! “Out of a coat at gd. 
little profit can be expected ; and it is only 
by low wages and resolute slave-driving 
that the sweater can make his money.’’ A 
gentleman who aided Mr. BURNETT writes 
that there seems almost as much division 
of labour in making a coat as in making a 
pin. The difficult work must always be done 
by the best men, who will perhaps have 40 
coats a day pass through their hands, and 
the same coats may have gone through 12 
or 14 pairs ofhands. The sweaters cannot 
kick against the prices ; the contractor says 
to MICHAEL ROSENBERG, ‘if you don’t 
take them Isaac SOLOMON will; he has 
offered to do them at 3d. a dozen less.” 


The supporters of the present system say 
that in no other way can the large quantity 
of cheap clothing demanded be produced 
at the price, for it needs extreme sub- 
division of labour and complete organiza- 
tion. The case against it scarcely requires 
stating; but here are the leading objec- 
tions as put forward by Mr. BURNETT :— 


1, That by the attraction which the sweating 
system offers to cheap foreign labour, the labour 








market is overcrowded and the native workpeople 
are being forced out of their trade by foreigners, 
who, arriving here in a destitute and compara- 
tively unskilled condition, are forced by their 
necessities to accept any terms that may be offered 
to them; the liability of their present or future 
support being thrown upon the rate-payers, or 
upon charitable organisations. 

2. That the system is wrong in principle, be- 
cause by introducing several middlemen, each 
making a profit upon labour, between the con- 
sumer and producer, a cruel and needless tax is 
imposed upon the workers, while, at the same 
time, the desire to profit by their exertions causes 
the middlemen in many cases to grind down and 
oppress their workpeople. 

3-, That the conditions under which the trade is 
carried on, the low rates of remuneration, the ex- 
cessive hours of toil, the semi-starvation of many 
of the workers, the unsanitary condition of the 
workplaces, and the overcrowding of tenements, 
render it alike destructive to the physical, social, 
and moral well-being of its victims, and therefore 
an element of physical, social, and’ moral danger 
to the entire community. 

4. That, if not restricted by legislation or other- 
wise, the continuance of the influx of these fo- 
reigners, resulting almost entirely from this system, 
and rendering useless the sacrifice of thousands of 
our own emigrants who go or are sent abroad, will 
not only cause the further disorganisation and de- 
moralisation of native labour, but may also lead up 
to the development of race hatreds and their 
natural results. 


The proposed remedies are numerous, and 
include an extension of the Factory Acts, 
restriction on foreign immigration, in- 
creased efficiency of the Inspectors under 
the Factory and Public Health Acts, co- 
operation amongst the workers, the ex- 
tension of work in the manufacturers’ own 
factories, and many more. 

That something should be done to miti- 
gate the present horrible state of affairs 
is clear. The prim officialism of the re- 
port rather adds to its ghastliness, and the 
whole enables us to appreciate TENNYSON’S 
fidelity to the truth when he lately wrote of 
the master who scrimps his haggard semp- 
stress of her daily bread, and of all the 
dreadful physical and moral consequences 
of free competition and the unrestricted 
operation of the laws of supply anddemand. 








EARTHQUAKE SOUNDS & SAFETY 
LAMPS. 
ee 

op HE last meeting of the Seismological 

Society was one of great interest be- 
cause of both the importance and variety 
of the subjects discussed. Mr. ASTON pre- 
sented a note on the occurrence of Earth- 
quakes, in Korea, the information being 
gathered from the historical records of that 
country. Most of the earthquakes men- 
tioned were slight—only two out of 27 
having caused any serious damage. The 
last recorded occurred in 1681. Since 
then there has been no evidence of seismic 
action ; and the present inhabitants of the 
country regard it as free of earthquakes. 
This, as pointed out by Mr. Mason, 
may have something to do with the slight 
disturbances in the Nagasaki-Fusan cable 
as compared with the disturbances which 
occur in the cables connecting the former 
place with Shanghai and Vladivostock. , 
Mr. MILNE, as usual, was full of matter. 
One of the papers presented by him dealt 
with particular experiments bearing on the 
relative amount of shaking experienced up- 
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stairs and down-stairs during the passage of 
an earthquake. As was to be expected from 
the nature of the case, the up-stair seismo- 
graph showed greater motions than the 
down-stair one—greater in a ratio of 
nearly 2to 1. A second note had to do 
with the relative motion of two neighbour- 
ing points of ground. The method of 
experiment was one of the simplest of 
differential methods ; and the results were 
in the main negative. The small relative 
motion that seemed to be shown might 
easily enough be due to the lack of perfect 
rigidity in the rods and levers used. That 
two neighbouring points of ground shaken 
by an earthquake are isochronous in their 
movements—the conclusion borne out by 
this experiment—had been already es- 
tablished by Mr. Sekiya. His method 
was more elaborate, being the comparison 
of the records of two similar seismographs 
placed near each other. There must sure- 
ly, however, be some distance of no great 
magnitude at which this isochronousness 
no longer holds. From the very nature of 
earthquake motion a given deviation must 
appear sooner at some points that at others. 
An extension of Mr. MILNE’S experiment, 
with several posts driven into the ground at 
varying distances apart and connected by 
a suitable apparatus for recording differen- 
tial motions, might afford us a ready means 
of calculating the surface velocity of an 
earthquake shock. The difficulty of the 
experiment lies altogether in providing a 
differential motion apparatus which will 
show just what is wanted. Such an in- 
strument must be very delicate, and yet 
must not be affected by other than earth- 
quake motions. 

Mr. MiLne’s third paper entered into 
a consideration of earthquake sounds. 
These frequently precede the shock, are 
often heard during its progress, and some- 
times have been heard after the earthquake 
proper has ceased. Their character is very 
varied, from a low, barely audible, rumbling 
to a loud rattling, compared by some 
writers to a ‘‘car rattling o’er the stony 
street,” by others to a volley of musket- 
try. They are heard better in some dis- 
tricts than in others; better probably 
where the earth’s structure is hard and 
solid than where it is soft and loose. After 
discussing some of the explanations that 
had been given, Mr. MILNE himself sug- 
gested that there is a close connection 
between these sounds and the small vibra- 
tions which invariably precede the shock 
proper. He had counted as many as seven 
per second of these sinuosities; and one 
is quite warranted in assuming the exist- 
ence of still smaller and quicker vibrations 
preceding even these. With more delicate 
seismogtaphs we might be able to catch 
the very early infinitesimal movements 
that herald the approach of an earthquake. 
With thirty or forty vibrations per second 
—quite a conceivable number—we should 
have something like an audible note of 
very low pitch. A pertinent criticism 
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on this explanation was made by Mr. 
HANNEN, who observed that, as the better 
class of seismographic records show a 
tail-end of sinuosities very similar to the 
initial ones described by Mr. MILNE, we 
should expect to hear sounds succeeding 
as often as preceding an earthquake. Dr. 
Knott discussed the question as a particular 
case of the propagation of disturbances in 
an elastic medium. He pointed out that 
sound-waves, in their physical aspect, 
exist as truly in liquids and solids as in 
air. They are generally called condensa- 
tional waves. They are necessarily pro- 
duced in any material medium through 
which a molecular disturbance is being 
propagated—produced along with the so- 
called distortional waves, which in the 
case of earthquakes are the cause of all 
the havoc. The condensational waves, 
however, necessarily travel faster than the 
distortional; so that before there is time 
for the earthquake shock to reach a given 
locality, the surface of the ground there 
has been thrown into vibrations due to the 
emergence of the condensational or sound 
waves. The surface of the ground then 
behaves with regard to the air very much 
as a sounding board in a piano; the air is 
in and we hear a sound. 
Sounds therefore should precede all earth- 
quakes. In certain cases they may be too 
feeble to attract our attention,—too feeble 
because of the original weakness of the 
shock, or because its intensity has been 
frittered away in its passage through a 
long distance or across heterogeneous 
material. In any case, the idea that these 
first earthquake sounds come a consider- 
able distance through the air from a loca- 
lity already visited by the shock is unten- 
able, simply because, however fast sound 
travels through the air, it certainly travels 
quicker through rocky material. 

The meeting was concluded by an ex- 
hibition by Mr. Sek1ya of two safety lamps, 
one an English patent, the other con- 
structed by a Japanese maker. The for- 
mer—the Shaftesbury Safety Lamp—was 
especially neat in its action, a very slight 
deviation from perpendicularity causing 
a cap to spring up round and over the 
flame, at once extinguishing it. When 
the lamp was grasped tightly by the stem 
and held in any position, the extinguisher 
did not act; but a slight loosening of the 
grip with the lamp not quite upright re- 
sulted in the flame going out. If an objec- 
tion might be urged against the lamp 
it would be that the mechanism is 
perhaps too delicate for practical life. 
Probably during ordinary handling, such 
as is usual in moving a lamp about or 
setting it on a table, the flame would be 
extinguished oftener than desired. The 
Japanese invention was somewhat similar 
in design; but its action depended upon 
|the falling of a small weight, or tem- 
porary diminution of the restraining effect 
of the weight. The flame was at once 
extinguished when the lamp was over- 
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turned, and could be made to go out by 
holding the lamp in the hand and giving 
it a sudden downward jerk. We have al- 
ready given Mr. Sekiya’s views as to the 
necessity for some form of safety lamp 
being widely introduced into this land of 
earthquakes. It is satisfactory to know 
that suitable lamps are now in the market. 
The gallery of the Japanese safety lamp 
can be obtained separately at quite a low 
price ; and for the sake of all residents in 
the capital we can only hope that the pos- 
sessers of the ricketty lamps so popular 
among the Japanese at present will replace 
the old feeble galleries by the new ones. 





GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION. 
‘ qian 
Notirication No, 5 oy THe Home Derart- 
MENT. 
‘The following provisions are enacted with re- 
ference to the examination of candidates for the 
offices of chiefs of wards or districts :— 





Art. L—The examinations for the offices of 
chiefs of wards and districts will be conducted in 
the Home Department, and will include the follow- 
ing subjects :— 

(1). The customs and products of the district or 
ward for which an appointment is to be made. 

(2). Regulations the carrying out of which will 
form part of the duty of the chief of a ward or 
district, 

(3). The drafting of such documents as fall within 
the province of the chief of a ward or district. 

Art. IL—Only males above 30 years of age 
shall be eligible for such examination. 

Nore.—Persons who have held Government 
offices for over 5 years in the capacity of officials of 
sonin vank, or who have filled the offices of chiefs 
of the wards or districts for appointment to which 
they wish to undergo examination, are excepted. 

Art. II.—Candidates for examination should 
insert in their letters of application, the names of 
the respective districts or wards to which they wish 
to be appointed, and forward the same to the 
Chairman of the Examining Committee through 
the Hokkaido Administration Board or the re- 
spective local authority, with notes as to their 
personal histories. 

Art. [V.—The Examining Committee shall be 
selected by the Minister of State for Home Affairs 
from among the higher officials of the Home De- 
partment, or of any other Department, and shall 
be instructed by the Minister as to matters con- 
nected with the duty of examination. The Chief 
of the Bureau for General Affairs in the Home 
Department shall act as Chairman of the Ex- 
amining Committee. 











Art. V.—Should the circumstances warrant such 
a course, the Examining Committee may select the 
necessary questions and transmit them to the 
Chief of the Hokkaido Administration Board; the 
examination may then take place in the presence 
of not more than three higher officials of the 
locality. 

Art. VI.— Details of procedure of the examina- 
tions shall be fixed by the Chairman of the Ex- 
amining Committee. 





BYWATER, TANQUERAY & Co. (late ByWATER, 
Perry & Co.) are agents for Residents abroad, Mission- 
aries, Chaplains, &c., in every part of the world. Goods 
and Outfits supplied 'at Wholesale prices. Shipping and 
passages arranged. Banking in all its branches. Full de- 
scriptive Catalogue post free. Offices;—79, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, London. 2,000 References,—Adet, 
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Iv. NUA V\NCES, PENSIONS, &c. 006.879 
THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS FOR 1882.|'V;—Asnust Attowsxces, Pensions, Be, 707,006.79 
eR SEH ares om guished themselves ........ 147,781.733 





Impertat Orpinance. 

We hereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the final Accounts of the 
15th fiscal year of Meiji, and order it to be pro- 
mulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 

Dated the 21st day of the 1st month of the 2ist 
year of Meiji. 

(Countersigned) 

Count Iro Hironust, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsucata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Imvertat Orpinance No. II. 
Setriep Accounts or THE 15TH Year or Mets1. 
REVENUE. 

Orpinary REVENUE. 


Yew. 
67,738,535-385 
2,613,290.935 
43,342,187 876 
18,805.859 















Taxes upon land.. 
. Taxes upon mines 








; Taxes upon Hokkaido products 864,711.735 
. Taxes upon brewing . 16,329,023 579 
. Taxes upon yeast 47,200.40 
. Taxes upon tobacco 280,849.409 
; Taxes upon bond stamps 872,794-477 


. Postal duties. 
‘Taxes upon legal process paper 
Fees upon attorneys’ licenses 
‘Vaxes upon ships ... 

. Taxes upon carriages 
. ‘Taxes upon companies 


1,612,984.824 
166,916.375 
10,270,000 
135,219 454 
453,569,183 
435,974-457 





Gun licenses 85,892.15, 

; Taxes upon the pure 
horses and cattle . 87,719 646 
17. Taxes upon drugs 364,942,042 


18. Taxes upon weights, lineal measures, 











and measures of capacity 2,420,221 
19. Fees upon copyright ..... 45375-9590 
20. Fees upon foreign passports and other 

licenses .... 4,049.691 
a1, Old taxes paid 4.428.113, 





I1.—PROFITS ARISING FROM GOVERNMENT 
_ Woaes, 
« Manufacture of Me 


types ope 





ine at the De- 











** partment for Home Affairs 1,028.798 
2. Coinage in the Department of Finance 462,606.781 
3: Manufacture of weapons by the De- 

partment of War... 213.396 
4- Manufacture of ships by the Naval 

Department 1,326.287 
5. Coal of the Navy Department 4;800.487 

Mines of the Department of Agricul- 

ture and Commence. .... 1,757-298 





7. Railways of the Department of Ag- 













































riculture and Commerce .. 11,505.82 
8. Manufactures of the Depariment of 
Agriculture and Commerce . 64,162.65 
9 Mines of the Department of Public 
Works ..... 275,938-720 
10. Railways of the Department of Public 
ioe 913,845-959 
‘Telegraphs of the Department of 
Publi Works ccs 90,541.914 
12. Works of the Department “of Public 
Works... 704.148 
13. Oil Extracted by the Department of 
Public Works 69.133, 
14. Mines of the Prefecture of Hiroshima. 120.024 
IL—Miscettaweous Revenue 322,335-633 
. Revenue from forests 176,002.256 
Lease of Government properties 62,449.082 
3: Fees arising from the lease of land at 
treaty pone 83,883.695 
Total ... 888,873.144 
SpeciaL Revenue. 
—SUMS PAID BACK . a 410,560.09 
1. Borrowed money paid back 290,209,347 
. Borrowed money paid by Princes 110,196.739 
3. Borrowed rice sent back 11,064.004 
I1,—Miscettangous Revenve 3:207,993-097 
1. Sale of Government properties '545,736.806 
2. Miscellaneous items of revenue 2,062,257.191 





Total of Special Revenue «. 
Grand total 





+ 73,508,427-231 





EXPENDITURE. 
Orpinary ExPeNnpITuRe. 
I. Roma Depts Pap OFF 


8,293,669.713 
4)541,098.284 

452,571.429 
3,300,000.000 








. Domestic debts paid off 
2. Foreign debts paid off 
3. Paper currency redeemed. 
I—Interest upon Nationat Dept AND 
MISCELLANKOUS EXPENSES... ~ 15)121,291.479 | 
« Interest upon domestic debt | 14,382,250.957 
3, Miscellaneous ‘expenses connected with 
domestic debt... : 
3. Interest upon foreign debt 3 
4 Miscellaneous expenses connected with 
foreign debts.........0 
IMPERIAL Housenou AND o Princes 
OF THE BLoop 


8,850.930 
723,834-430 


6355-162 











1,788,721.000 
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2. Pensions to military officials 
3. Allowances to Shinto and Buddhist 
temples .. 
4. Same given specially to those who 
served in the Satsuma War 5 
5. Bonds given to the Shizoku of Oki 
wa Prefecture... 
V.—EXPENDITURE 0F DEPARTMENTS AND 
BUREAUX ... Baie 
The Privy Council -... 
The Department of Foreign Affai 
: The Department of Home Affai 
‘The Department of Finance 
The Department of Wat ..... 
‘The Department of the Navy... 
‘The Department of Public Educa 
The Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce ... . 
‘Works 


142,014.175 





26,490.905 
276,785.90 





113,935.066 





23,658, 197.028 
624,232.00 
195,210,000 
5725225 















'9353035:000 


h 
2 
3 
4 
th 
6. 
7 
8 





1,061,470.230 | & 














9 The Department of Publi '468,294.000 
to. The Department of Justice seen 24070,550.000 
+The Department “of the Imperial 
* Househol sesunsiesee — 3051633:000 
7 ‘The Senate . 192,608.937, 
The Legations abroad 530,895,000 





14: The Bureau of Taxation 
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4 Department of Home Affairs 
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1. Tokyo Prison ‘45,993.00 
2. Miyagi Prison 37,766 929 
3. Miike Prison 4,811.647 
4+ Kabato Prison 170,382.181 
& 99,234.946 


re on Prisoners in city and 
I ptisons......... 
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1, Repairs on the Surroundings of the 
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_ VAplous INDUETEIRS 1,125,963-381 
. Manufacture of Weapons by the War 
“Departments, 173,348.00 






2, Docks of Naval Department 

3. Magazine of the Naval’ Department . 

4 Manufactures of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce .... 

5. Mines of the Department of Publi 
Works .. 

6. Railways of the Department of Public 


131, 720.188 
117,442.261 


7)180.802 








195,219.920 











Works». 372,000.000 
7. Telegraphs of the ‘Department o ‘of Public 

Works 101,949 854 
8. Works of 

Works... : 274102.356 

I_—ArpnopRiations FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF VARIOUS ENTERPRISES AND ACCOUNT 
OF FORMER DEFICI 6,121,240.403 








IIL.—Tue Korean Arrair . 


IV.—MIscettaNngous Outtay .. 
1. The construction of the Impei 
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5,123,854.668 
4475750-015, 
60,834.298 















3+ The construction of Forts... 240,000,000 
4 The construction of the Shingu (Ise) 

Temple ... + 3$1569-373 
5. Subsidy to the Nippon Railway ‘Com: 

ccd 85,759°425 

6, ‘The re-stamping of 387,308,724 
7. Miscellaneous outlays ... 3,856,542,833 





13,729,939.700 


Total of Special Expenditure . 
73,480,666.563 


Grand Total of Expenditure. 














The receipts of the Sangenya Cotton Spinning 
Company of Osaka for the second half of 1887 
were yen 200,844.743, of which yen 60,300 was to 
be added to the reserve fund, yen 14,060 for re- 
wards to officers and yen 102,000 for dividends to 
shareholders. The balance was to be carried for- 


| ward to next account aggregating yen 41,300.064, 


including the sum of yen 16,815.321 brought over 
from last account. 

The application, made by Mr. Uchida, a mer- 
chant of Tokyo, to the Tokyo City Government 
Office, for permission to establish a company, under 
the name of the Siamese Trading Company, has 








not been granted,—Shogyo Dempo. 
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THE PRESS REGULATIONS. 
ae NS 
(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


The five revised regulations issued in the extra 
to the Official Gazette of December 28th have 
been very generally approved of by the public, irre- 
spective of political differences of opinion that 
may exist. Rumours as to the revision of the 
Press Regulations were current almost since the 
middle of last year, but when the Regulations for 
the Better Preservation of ‘Tranquillity in the em- 
pire were given forth with such abruptness as to 
take nearly every one by surprise, scoffing doubts 
were expressed in some quarters as to the proba- 
bility of the Government in any way lessening the 
severity of the Press Regulations or of any simi- 
lar enactment. But only a day or two after 
we had seen the former regulatious promulgated, 
the Government published the five revised regula- 
tions under notice, thus indicating plainly to all 
concerned that it could be either moderate or 
severe as occasion seemed to demand; that what 
ought to be prohibited would be prohibited, and that 
sanction and approval would be given when that 
course was wise and proper. All five revised 
enactments are of great importance, but we will 
confine our attention to those which more intimately 
concern us, namely the Press Regulations. Whi 
we compare these with the regulations hitherto in 
force, we find that while troublesome processes 
have been dispensed with and penalties have been 
mitigated, the revised regulations indicate most 
clearly a desire to recognise and respect the 
hts of the people in general and of publishers 
and editors in particular. 








Let us indicate to our readers the points which 
scem to us to warrant the above conclusion. In 
the first place, the former regulations required that 
permission for the publication of a newspaper or 
periodical should be obtained from the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs; all that is provided now 
in that event is that the intention to publish the 
paper or periodical should be reported to the 
Home Department. Formerly the power of sanc- 
tioning or prohibiting the starting of a paper lay 
with the Home Minister; now any one, provided 
he adheres to the procedure laid down, may issue 
anewspaper. It may not at first seem that there 
is any difference between obtaining the sanction 
of the Home Minister and making a report to that 
official, but, considered in respect of the question of 
freedom of speech, there is a very marked diffe- 
rence indeed, and especially so when we reflect that 
while the old regulations specified no period for 
the consideration of the application—which might 
thus be kept for months in abeyance and ultimately 
refused—the new regulations expressly provide 
that the report shall be made two weeks prior to 
the publication, so that a newspaper may be 
issued two weeks after the report is sent in. 

It is provided in the latter part of Article 2 of 
the new regulations that when there are more 
than two editors of a newspaper the name of the 
principal editor should be given, but the news- 
paper may be divided into several departments 
and the name of the editor controlling each ap- 
pended to it. It goes without saying that editors 
must be responsible for that which passes under 
their supervision; but very little knowledge of 
the interior of a newspaper office will make 
it apparent that the name which is given in 
by a newspaper as the editor is not always that of 
the real editor, who writes, as it were, behind 
accurtain, This is a state of things which, due 
to various causes, prevails very widely in the 
newspaper profession. With the view therefore of 
fixing responsibility on the right shoulders, Article 
24 which will be commented on presently, has been 
provided, but at the same time, realizing how 
difficult it is for one man to supervise in such a 
way that he can be held answerable for it all that 
is inserted in a newspaper, the Government has 
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suggested a path out of the trouble, which consists 
in the separation of the contents of a journal into 
departments, to each of which there may be as- 
signed a responsible editor. 

By Article 13 it is provided that when any 
person, referred to or affected by erroneous state- 
ments appearing in a newspaper, desires that a 
correction, or letter of correction or contradic- 
tion, should be published, such correction or letter 
shall be published in full by such newspaper. 
In the event, however, of such correction or letter 
containing more than double the number of words 
of which the original statement was composed, the 
newspaper concerned may demand that the 
excess of words above double the number in the 
original statement shall be paid for at the 
ordinary advertising rate. The correction or con- 
tradiction should be in the same type, and be 
placed at the top of the column in which the original 
statement appeared. If incomposition or apparent 
motive, however, the correction or contradiction is 
at variance with the existing law, or the name and 
address of the person requiring its insertion are not 
given, the newspaper may refuse to insert it. The 
alterations here noted certainly tend to give practical 
effect to any corrections that may be made, whilea 
considerable amount of trouble and inconvenience 
in connection with the publication of contradictions 
or corrections will be obviated. By the former 
regulations it was enacted that when any person 
demanded that a statement affecting him, which 
had appeared in a newspaper, should be corrected, 
the correction should be inserted in a column set 
apart for this purpose. Newspapers accordingly 
provided a column for the publication of such an- 
nouncements, but as most readers merely glanced 
casually at this part of the paper, the effect of the 
correction was partly lost. Moreover, in many 
cases those who applied to have erroneous state- 
ments corrected omitted to state whether they 
desired that the bare correction should be made 
or that a letter to that effect should be inserted, 
and editors, therefore, fell back on the expedient 
of simply correcting the previous statement, with 
the result too frequently that readers were 
only strengthened in their belief in the accu- 
racy of such statement. Henceforward the cor- 
rection will be made at the head of the column 
and in the type in which the original state- 
ment appeared; it will have all the force of an 
announcement made as the result of enquiries 
instituted by the journal itself; and no room will 
be left for any suspicion that it is aught else but 
the contradiction or correction of an erroneous 
statement. Formerly also corrections were often 
drawn out to unnecessary length, and frequently 
the names and addresses of the persons demanding 
their insertion were not furnished, circumstances, 
however, which did not relieve the newspapers of 
the responsibility of publishing them. In future 
these embarassments will be removed. The names 
and addresses it should be noted need not be pub- 
lished, but must be appended to the manuscript of 
the correction. 

In article 17 it is provided that no article de- 
fending a criminal should be published, nor should 
any statement be made calculated to aid or assist 
any person accused of a criminal offence. The 
first part of this provision was included in the for- 
mer regulations, but the second clause is new. 
While Japanese journals are not in the habit of 
publishing articles in defence of criminals, they not 
infrequently print statements coming within the 
meaning of the latter clause of the prohibition. 
For instance, skilfully composed statements may 
be published on behalf of the defendants in politi- 
cal trials with the object of arousing the sympathy 
of the public; praise may be bestowed on those 
who act as their counsel in Court, as if (He conduct 
of these latter were specially meritorious, the 
accused being thus indirectly defended ; or adver- 
tisements may be inserted asking subscriptions on 
behalf of the accused. We have often seen cases 
of this kind; and as such conduct is incompatible 
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with the proper administration of Justice, it is only 
becoming and right that it should be prohibited. 

It is provided by Article 16, clause 2, that no 
matters relating to a law case tried with closed 
doors shall be published, and further on, in clause 
2 of Article 18, that no deliberation in a Govern- 
ment office and no deliberation in a public assem- 
bly conducted with closed doors in compliance 
with the law, shall be published either in full or in 
an abridged form. The latter provision is not 
new, however, having also had a place in the for- 
mer regulations. With it there may be taken 
Article 11, clause 2, of the Publication Regulations, 
which enacts that a lecture or speech not delivered 
in public cannot be published unless with the con- 
sent of the lecturer or speaker. Such provisions 
as the above are only right and proper; speci- 
ally with reference to Government offices it must 
be apparent that the proceedings conducted in 
them should not be reported, either in full or in 
condensed form. Itis possible, however, to conceive 
of a case in which a newspaper might violate the 
regulations by reporting public proceedings; as for 
instance, the publication, in the form of a news- 
paper report, of a draft memorial or bill discussed 
by a district or city assembly, notwithstanding the 
fact that such publication formed a part of the 
report of a public sitting of the assembly, might 
be taken as an infraction of Article 18. In any 
such event the offending newspaper should be 
prepared to contradict its statements. Further, 
should the proceedings of a Court of Enquiry 
open to the public be given in such a manner 
as to indicate malevolence or an insulting intent, 
then the person who supplied the material for 
such report shall be held responsible, and the 
speakers shall be held blameless. These are 
points that ought to be carefully studied by the 
officials charged with the duty of carrying the 
regulations into force. 


Objections are raised in some quarters to 
Article 21, which provides for the seizure of copies 
in the empire of any journal published abroad, 
which is subversive of public tranquillity or 
injurious to public morality. The enactment 
seems to us a perfectly natural one, for, as Japan is 
an independent country, it would be intolerable 
that her best interests should be injured by a 
foreign journal. This provision is said to have 
been already carried into effect in the case of the 
New Fapan, a newspaper published in San 
Francisco, and we may conclude that any foreign 
journal similarly offending will be subjected to 
like treatment. 

In Article 23 it is provided that when a lawsuit 
is brought in reference to any matter that has 
appeared in a newspaper, the Public Prosecutor 
may, temporarily seize such newspaper, and the 
Judge of the Court in which the action is raised 
may, according to the nature of the offence, confis- 
cate all copies of such newspaper as may have 
been so seized. With reference to these provi- 
sions—enactments similar to which, it should be 
stated, were included in the former regulations— 
we would say that, when enforced, the action taken 
should be prompt. In any such event as that 
provided for above, precautions should be adopted 
to prevent the circulation of the offending journal, 
and at the same time to avoid the infliction 
of hardship upon the innocent. If, for example, the 
Public Prosecutor has reason to believe that 
matter published in a newspaper is in violation 
of the law, then, simultaneously with the taking 
of the first step in a legal process, the newspaper 
should be tenporarily seized, and its circulation 
stopped. ‘The trial of the case should be con- 
ducted within at least twenty-four hours of the 
time of the seizure (as is the case in certain Euro- 
pean States) and the judgment of the Court should 
be given as soon as possible after the case has been 
laid before it. In the event of the newspaper 
being confiscated, of course delay will not neces- 
sarily give rise to inconvenience, but a delay of 











several days or weeks, though followed by the 
release of the journal in respect of the failure of 
the action, would ruin it, bringing about indeed 
the same result as if confiscation had actually 
taken place. Under such circumstances the loss, 
so far from being confined to the office of the 
newspaper, would extend also to its subscribers. 


In Article 24 it is enacted that in the event of the 
plaintiff in a suit against a newspaper proving that 
the avowed editor of such newspaper has not in 
fact the principal charge of the editorial depart- 
ment, but that there is besides a chief editor, 
the Judge shall hold both the avowed editor of 
such newspaper and the real chief editor equally 
responsible for the statement complained of. As 
we have already remarked, there is too prevalent 
among Japanese newspapers a practice by which 
a sham editor is put forward as the person re- 
sponsible for the conduct of a newspaper, the real 
editor being, as it were, concealed behind a screen. 
No such state of things as this can be tolerated 
in any community where public morality is re- 
spected. In the Revised Regulations, therefore, 
we have it laid down that the matter published 
in a newspaper may be divided into sections 
with an editor responsible for the contents of each, 
and we have also this article, the purpose of which 
is simply to secure that responsibility may be 
fixed on the proper person. 





Article 25 refers to the publication of statements 
without malicious intent and for the public benefit, 
distinguishing such from personalities. By the 
old regulations a charge of libel could be brought 
against a newspaper in consequence of the ap- 
pearance in its columns of statements, entirely ir- 
respective of the question whether such statements 
were made in the public interest. It is beyond 
doubt only right and proper that redress should 
be sought by any party who complains that he has 
been personally attacked by a newspaper; but a 
distinction should be drawn between personalities 
and statements made with the object of benefiting 
the public. For this reason the present enactment 
has been introduced; and we think few will be dis- 
posed to deny that it is a provision entirely in 
unison with civilized principles. As instances in 
which a desive to benefit the public may be the 
sole motive, we may mention the accusation 
made against this journal of defamation in an 
article written with reference to attorneys, and the 
article published by the Fiji Shimpo on common 
drugs. In any such case, if the newspaper were 
able to adduce satisfactory proof that the publica- 
tion had been solely in the interest of the public, 
and with no malicious motive, the charge against 
the defendant must fail. A public question, whether 
it concerns Government officials or not, ought cer- 
tainly to be criticized; but if such criticism be 
specifically forbidden, then the subject is tabooed 
as effectually as if the whole range of public ques- 
tions were closed to discussion. Moreover, if it 
could be shown by a newspaper that, though its 
statements had been allowed unconsciously to 
indicate a tendency to slander, it was influenced 
solely by the desire of working for the public bene- 
fit, in that case also any suit raised against such 
journal should fail. In this provision, therefore, 
we can see traces of a presumption on the part of 
the framers that newspapers will respect private 
reputation, and it behoves the press consequently 
to exercise particular care; to eschew all tempta- 
tion to attack individuals and to let its actions 
be invariably influenced by a desire to benefit the 
public. The covert defamation of others, even 
while professing to be solicitous for the public 
welfare, will not only be strictly reprehended by the 
law, but will receive besides the contempt of all 
respectable members of society. 

















Article 36 provides that the full term of pre- 
scription for the institution of public prosecution 
in connection with these regulations shall be 
six months—a provision which we consider to be of 
very special liberality. 
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We print in parallel columns the penal sections 
of both the old and new regulations :-— 


New Reoutations. 
When notice has not been 
given, or security has not been 
sited, or a false signatnre 
ortitle has been assumed the 
publisher shall be subject’ toa 
fine of not less than § yen and 
not more than 109 yen. 

When false notice is given, 
the publisher shall be subject 
to minor confinement for not 
less than one month and not 
more than six months or to a 
fine of not less than § yen and 
not more than 100 yen. 

The publication of the news- 
paper shall be suspended till 
Proper notice is given or the 
security is deposited, 


Ot Recvrations. 

When a newspaper is pub- 
lished without due sanction 
thereof having been obtained, 
the proprietor, editor,and printer 
shall be subject each to minor 
confinement for not less than 
six months and not more than 
three years with a fine of not 
less than 20 yen and not more 
than 200 yen, 

‘When ‘a false application or 
notice is made the proprietor 
shall be subject to minor con- 
finement for not less than one 
month and not more than one 

swith a fine of not less than 
30, and not more than 360 yen, 
“The same applies to those 
who conceal the above. 

The newspaper is also liable 
to suppression or suspension. 

The violation of this provi- 
sion shall subject the offender 
to minor confinement for not 
less than one month and not 
more than one year with a fine 
of not less than 20 yen and not 
more than 200 yen. 








When a_newspaper_which 
does not fall within the cate- 
gory of newspapers by which 
Security must be deposited, pub- 
lishes matter that ought pro- 
perly to be contained in a 
hewspaper for which securi 
is required, the editor shall 
be subject to minor confine- 
ment for not less than one 
month and not more than six 
months, er toa fine of not less 
than ‘yen and not more than 
100 yen. 

Should the publisher neglect 
to insert his name in each issue 
of the newspaper or to send 
copies of each issue to the De- 
partment of State for Home 
‘Affairs, the Local Government 

ies and the Public Pro- 
secutor's office in the local 
Court of First Instance, he shall 
be subject to a fine of not less 
than g yen and not more than 
100 yen. 

‘Should the editor neglect 
refuse to publish a correcti 
or to publish in full a judgme 
pronounced against his new: 
paper on account of matter pul 
Fished’ in one or another of i 
issues, he shall be subject to a 
fine of not less than s yen and 
not more than 100 yen, 

‘When any matter relating to 
a preliminary trial is published 
before the judgment is given, or 
private official documents are 
Published, or memorials, repre- 

‘or petitions are pul 
shed without permission, oF 
ie proceedings of a Govern- 
ment Othice, or any proceedings 
ina public assembly conducted 
with’ closed doors, in compli- 
ance with the law, are pub- 
lished, the editor shall be sub- 
ject to minor confinement for 
hot less than one month and 
not more than six months or to 
a hne of not less than 20 yen 
and not more than 290 yen. 

For perversely. defending or 
sympathizing with a person ac- 
cused of acrime the editor shall 
be subject to minor confinement 
for not less than one month and 
not more than six months or a 
fine of not less than 20 yen and 
not more than 200 yen, 

Any person who sells ot dis 
tributes a foreign newspaper, 
the sale of distribution of which 
has ‘been prohibited by, the 
Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, shall be subject to 
‘minor confinement for not less 
than one month and not more 
than six months, or a fine of not 
less than 0 yen’ and not more 
than 300 yen, 

‘When & newspaper publishes, 
in contravention of the special 
order of the Minister of State 
for War or the Minister of State 
for the Navy, matter relating to 
the movements of troops of of 
war vessels, of to military oF 
naval secrets or movements, the 
publisher and editor shall each 
Be subject to minor confinement 
for not less than one month and 
not more than two years, or toa. 
fine of not less than 20 yen and 
not more than 300 yen, 

When a statement calculated 
to undermine the Government 
or disturb the existing law is 
published by a newspaper, the 
Publisher, editor, and. printer 
Shall each be subject to minor 
confinement for not less than 
two months and not more than 
two years with a tine of not less 
than go yen and not more than 
{300 yen, and confiscation of the 
plant used in the production of 
the newspaper. 

For the publication of a news- 
paper of obscene character the 
publisher ‘and. editor. shall be 
Subject to. minor confinement 
for not less than one month and 
not more than six months or toa 
fine of not less than 20 yen and 
not more than 200 


Briefly, then, we find on comparing the former 
and present penal enactments, that while the old 
regulations contained only five distinct offences 
punishable by fine, all the others involving liability 
to minor confinement with the addition of fines, 
revision has been carried in the new regulations to 


The editor shall be subject to 
a fine of not less than 10 yen 
‘and not more than 100 yen, 
























For similar offences, minor 
confinement for not less than 
two months and not more than 
two years, with a fine of not 
less than 30 yen and not more 
than 300 yen, 














For this offence, minor con- 
finement for not less than one 
month and not more than one 
year witha fine of not less than 
do yen and not more than 100 
yen 


For theseoffences, minor con- 
finement for not less than 3 
monthsand not more than three 
years with a fine of not less than 
joyen and not more than 300 
yen. 











For this offence, minor con- 
finement for not less than one 
year and not more than three 
Years with a fine of not less than 
joo yen and not more than 300 
yen, and confiscation of the 


















For this offence, the person 
contravening the’ regulations 
shall be subject toa fine of not 
less than 20 yen and not less 
than 200 yen. 
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the extent of leaving only one offence, that de- 
scribed in Article 32, punishable by minor confine- 
ment and a fine, all the others being punishable 
either by minor confinement or fine. Again, while 
the old regulations provided that in four cases the 
plant used in the production of a newspaper should 
be confiscated, in the new regulations this penalty is 
applicable only to the offence described in Article 
32. Further we find that the power of suspending 
publication of a newspaper, which was formerly 
exercised by local authorities, will henceforward be 
vested in the Minister of State for Home Affairs 
alone. 

In one point alone are the new regulations 
more severe than the former enactments, there 
being in all other directions a lightening of 
penalties and a division of responsibilities. That 
point concerns the publication of a newspaper of 
obscene character. 

In common with our contemporaries we shall 
exercise the greatest care in future, so that we 
may enjoy to the utmost the boon conferred on 
us by the issue of these revised regulations. 








NIPPON RACE CLUB. 
ees 

‘The annual meeting of themembers of the Nippon 
Race Club was held on Thursday afternoon at four 
olclock in the Club Hotel. The Hon. P. Le Poer 
‘Trench, President of the Club, occupied the chair, 
and among those present were Messrs. F. Strah- 
ler, A. Jaffray,E. C. Passey-Adams, Dr. Wheeler, 
Messrs. R. D. Robison, A. J. Easton, J. E. Beale, 
‘T. Thomas, M. Kaufmann, G. C. Pakenham, 
E. Andreis, &c. 

The CHatrman said—The difficulties which the 
Club as a body has experienced in endeavouring 
to obtain the necessary number of ponies to enable 
your committee to present a full programme at 
both race meetings ih the past year are no doubt 
well within your recollection, and may possibly 
have led some members to form rather a despond- 
ing view of the prospects of the Nippon Race Club. 
A perusal of the accounts which are now laid be- 
fore you will, however, show you that we have no 
need to be discouraged. ‘The balance we carry for- 
ward is $487.16, or only $35less than from 1886, but 
$87.16 more than from 1885. During the past year, 
however, we have had some exceptional expenses. 
There was an outlay of $152.80 for the band, 
whereas there was nothing to pay under that head- 
ing in 1886. ‘There was also an extraordiuary ex- 


penditure of $160 for rebuilding the Grand Stand 
and stables, and the printing account is also in- 


creased by the cost of printing Japanese race books. 
Considering therefore, these extra expenses and 
the falling off in the subscriptions of full mem- 
bers, which amounts, I regret to say, to $185, I 
think we have every reason to congratulate our- 
selves on being able to carry forward such a 
good balance, in addition to which we have the 
Yokohama Plate, presented by the Yokohama 
tradesmen, to which they have most liberally 
subscribed the large sum of $385. ‘The Spring 
Meeting was a very successful one; the value of 
prizes presented was about the same as on 1886, 
and the receipts, by sale of tickets, show an in- 
crease of $272. It was at this meeting, if my re- 
collection does not fail me, that the members of our 
club and of the club in Tokyo agreed to subscribe 
for twenty half breeds, each club taking ten. 
There was to be a forced entry forour ten down here, 
and for the other ten in ‘lokyo I believe it was 
understood that the members of our Club, being 
members of the Tokyo Club, had the option of 
running their half-breeds at Uyeno, just as Japa- 
nese members of the Tokyo Club, being members 
of the Nippon Club, would, in like manner, run 
theirs on the Negishi Course, but there certainly 
was no mention of a subscriber for a half-breed 
being free to enter him for both Clubs. Mem- 
bers of the Tokyo Club undertook to get the 
ponies; and it was stated at the time that 60 would 








be brought down and that the two Clubs would 
get the pick of them. Only 20, however, 
arrived, and some were so lame and others 
were in such poor condition that several of 
them were not fittorun. To make along story 
short, the ponies that were worth anything were 
taken by members of the Tokyo Club and mem- 
bers of our Club got none. We had counted on 
having our ten half breeds for the autumn meeting 
and not being able to obtain them your Committee 
from want of ponies were obliged to reduce the 
number of races on the 1st day to 6, on the 2nd 
day to 7 and on the 3rd day to6. Considering 
the difficulties we had to contend with, I think 
that meeting went off very well, The Emperor 
honoured the races with his presence, and 
gave a very handsome prize. Mr. Hara Rokuro 
presented the Specie Plate, and the Yokohama 
tradesmen, showing the interest they take in 
racing, most generously came forward with the 
Yokohama Plate value $385 to be won at 
two meetings by a pony the property of the 
same owner. We were also indebted to the 
Monocacy for the presence of their band at that 
meeting. After the Autumn Meeting, hearing 
that 12 members of our Club were anxious to 
obtain half breeds for the spring meeting of this 
year I spoke at once to General Saigo, who said 
he would do all in his power to assist, and I also 
went to the Minister of the Imperial Household 
and to Count Kuroda, who likewise promised 
to give their support. From that time till the 
middle of last month I never lost an opportunity 
when meeting these ministers of renewing the 
subject, and I spoke to them so often that 
latterly it was quite evident that those gentle- 
man prefered my room to my company. General 
Saigo informed me last month, as the result of 
his enquiries, that there were no three-year-old half- 
breds to be got and that even two-year-olds were 
scarce. I thereupon immediately wrote to a friend 
in Hakodate, and though he is still instituting 
enquiries, I think you will agree with me when I 
have read you his letter that for the spring meeting, 
and indeed I fear also for the one in the autumn, 
we must give up all hope of being able to obtain 
half-breds. The letter is as follows:— I have 
not received any answers to my letters about 
the half-breeds, but I greatly fear that none 
will be forthcoming. I am told that the Kunaisho 
and wealthy people south put their names down 
for all that are born, although they are often left 
to run wild for two or three years. Then if they 
don’t turn out well, they don’t take them, and 
only those are thrown on the market. As I wrote 
before, they are priced when between one or two 
yearsold. We never sce a half-breed here, except 
one belong to the Yusen Kaisha agent, which 
is valued at over 300 yen. ‘There are some young 
half-breeds at Morioka, I know, but whether you 
could get hold of them is another thing. They 
are from an Austrian sire, procured, I be- 
lieve, through Mr. von Siebold.” I believe 
several gentlemen have at a great expense got 
over some new China ponies, and I hope some 
members of the Tokyo Club will run their half- 
breeds at our meeting. But even with the addi- 
tion of those, I fear your committee will be put to 
the pin of their collar to be able to arrange the 
usual programme for the spring meeting. If we 
want more ponies I think there is still time to get 
some down from Hokkaido, They are said to be 
strong and active on their legs and something like 
Chinese ponies, and their average height is about 
13.2. Toum and Hanabusa, are, I believe, from 
the Hokkaido, and I believe the Champion 
pony Typhoon was also a Hokkaido pony. 
The Tokyo Club are getting 20 at a cost of 
$50 each. They are serviceable animals, and 
after the races will make good carriage ponies, 
If sent for at once I believe I could have a 
dozen down by the end of the month, or at 
any rate early in March which would give ample 
time for training. It simply remains for you to 
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say whether you will arrange a programme for 
three days’ racing with the ponies at your com- 
mand. I think if gentlemen are willing to sub- 
scribe for twelve ponies we might get twelve down 
from Hokkaido of the stamp that they are getting 
for the Tokyo Club. I have ascertained that the 
President of the Agricultural College has under- 
taken to send down any that may be required, 
and I think if the Committee consider this as 
worth while it might be undertaken. There 
is no time to be lost. It is certainly to be deplored 
that an enlightened Government such as the Japa- 
nese, whose progress lately has startled the whole 
world, should be so shortsighted about the im- 
provement of the breed of horses in this country. 
As I have remarked before, this club, as Mr. 
Kingdon once rather bitterly said, was established 
for the improvement of the breed of Japanese 
ponies. No doubt that was the object; beyond 
doubt that is the object of any racing club in any 
country, but it wag never done in this country with- 
out the hope of obtaining proper assistance from 
the Japanese Government. It the Japanese Go 
vernment, who are so lavish in expenditure in 
other matters, would set aside say $5,000 for this 
Club it would enable us to give four prizes, say one 
of $1,000 and three or four of $500 each and tha 
would arouse in the farmers some interest and give 
them some reason for breeding good horses. We 
could give good prizes for horses if we knew they 
were to win good prizes. The Japanese authorities 
and Japan people generally still labour under a 
erroneous impression ; they think this $5,000 would 
simply go into the pockets of foreigne! Thave 
over and over again told them they were mis. 
taken; that on the contrary this $5,000 would 
go into the pockets of breeders of horses in 
Japans and not only that, but more into the 
argain. I remember when I first came out here, 
in the beginning, I think, of 1883, 1 was very 
anxious to peta good hack. I went to General 
Saigo, who I was told had horses at his command, 
and he told me he could give me a choice of 1e- 
mounts. left the Legation I remember, looking 
forward to getting in the course of the afternoon a 
very good back. I went down and saw three or 
four hundred remounts, I need not say any more. 
Treturned to the Legation a sadder but a wiser 
man. [had been told that money could get any- 
thing, but I found you could not for money get a 
good horse in Japan, and you never will until the 
Japanese improve their breed of horses; and it is 
their interest to do so not merely for the cavalry 
but also for the artillery.—(Applause.) 

On the motion of Mr. Rosison, the accounts 
were adopted. 

The Committee were than ballotted for, with 
the result that the old Committee were re-clected. 

The Cuairman said a letter had been received 
from Mr. Andreis complaining of the vider of 
Quiz at the last meeting. ‘This case was brought 
up at the race course at last meeting before the 
Executive Commitee and adjudicated on, the rider 
having been warned and cautioned. The letter 
would be handed to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Anpreis wished the letter read to the 
meeting. 

‘The CuarrMan read the letter as follows :— 


Sin,—At the last race meeting, on the third day, in the China 
Consolation Race, | brought a complaint against the rider of 
ing and f me intentionally while T was 














































that. the rider of 
be disqualined and prevented from riding awain in 
rs’ Rares, The Committee, after hearing me, decided 
that the rider of Quiz should be cautioned, 

My [ask you, Sir, why the Committee did not apply Rule 20 
of the Club to the rider of Quiz. It was seen by everybe 
at he fouled 1 















the course t ntentionally, and this ist 
time the same rider has played his tricks on my stable. 
he be permitted toride again in the Members! Races, U shall 





the Members’ 





Races he will 


dec! 


to bring my ponies oul 








Sir, that you will bring my letter before the meeting of 
jad remain, your most obedient servant, 
Axprgts, 





The Crairman said the letter would be handed 
to the Executive Committee, 

Mr. Tuoatas said he thought the meeting owed 
avote of thanks to Mr. Oki Morikata, Governor 
of Kanagawa, who, though not a member of the 
Executive Committee gave, great assistance at all 
times in connection with the affairs of the club. 

Mr. Ronisow seconded, and the proposal was 
agreed to by acclamation. 

Some discussion took place as to obtaining 
ponies from Hokkaido, and eventually the Chair 
man said he would try to get a sufficient numbe 
of ponies down. 

Mr. Easton suggested that the entrance for the 
‘Tradesmen's Cup should be increased from $5 to 


$10, 
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The proposal, however, was overruled by the 
meeting as irregular. 

On the motion of Mr. Ropison seconded by 
Mr, THomas, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Chairman, not merely for his presence on that 
occasion but for his assistance to the Club in very 
trying circumstances. 

This was all the business. 
















Tux Nivvox Race Cuun, is Account witn THe HoNonaRy 
Prrascnen, 
Dr. January 1st to June joth, 1887. 
To Rent of Course for 1887 $750.00 
To Rent of Additional Ground '30.00— $780.00 
cretary’s Si 100.00 
To Printing and Advertisin 
To Sta “i ae 
’s Wages, Course and Paddock 
ek ‘i 437.10 
Expenses at Spring Meet- 
ig, Decorations, Furniture, &C. cco 96.38 
cteckeepers and Watchmen at Spring 
Meeting ce $100— 98448 
To Shrotl for Colle: 3, ke. 20.00 
To Rebuilding Gr: am 160.00 
To Hire of and fo ays 102.80 
To Prizes at Spring Meeting 2783.29 





Less: Presented Prizes 7 €20.50—2,162.79 


Juty ast to December 1st, 1887. 





























































ng and Advertising 179.87 
ary's Sal 100.00 
To Shrott for Colle 20.00 
To Stationery, Posta 1S 
To Mom Wages, Course and Paddocks 
Expenses : 31788 
To Miscellaneous Expenses at Autumn Meet= 
ing, Decorations, Furniture, &e. 95.06 
To Gate-keepers and Watchmen at Autumn 
Mee 45:00 417.58 
To Amount given the Hand Fund for Band 
attending the Three Days of the Races $0.00 
To Prizes at Autumn Meeting 1,600.00 
Less: Presented Prizes, Sans7—nar843 
To Balance sere noe ‘487.10 
$6,419.28 
Cr. Jannary rst to June goth, 1887. 
Ry Balance. $522.91 
By Subscriptions, Full, Members $1,198.00 
Hon'y Members 22§.00—1,420.00 
By Entries at Spring Mecting - 1,495.00 
By Sale of Lickets at Spring Meeting 745.78 
iy Rent of Stables at Sprinye Meeting 199.00 
Ry Rent of Tent Space tor Refreshments $0.00 
By Riders’ Fees for the year 100.00 
By Fines for non-Starters in Hurdle Race 15.00—3,$08.75 
By Sale of Race Books 98-48 
By Interest on Current Account..... 8183 
July 18t to December 31st, 
Ry Entries at Autumn Meeting .......81,070.00 
Less Returned 25.09 1,045.00 
Ry Sale of Tickets at Autumn M 408.80 
By Kent of Stables at Autumn 170.00 
Ly Rent of Tent Space for Refreshments $0.00 
ity Fines for Riding in Wrong Colours, &e....  10.00—1,743.80 
hy Sale of Race Hooks # 117.39 
By Interest on Current Account ee $.20 
$419.28 
By Balance ist January, 1888 £ 487.16 
By * Tradesman's Cup." To be Won twice 
by same Owner—Cash with Bank. 385.00 
‘Yokohama, 20th January, 1888, 
A. J. Esto, 


Hon'y Treasurer. 
The Vouchers have been duly examined along with the ac- 
counts and found correct, 


Yokohama, January asth, 1888. Tos Tuomas. 





THE STRANDING OF A DREDGER. 
a 

‘The decision of the Court of Enquiry held the 
other day into the conduct of P. Hodnett, pilot of 
the Kisogawa Maru when that vessel stranded, 
was given on Saturday as follows: 

JUDGMENT. 

The Court having carefully considered the state- 
ment of Licensed Pilot Patrick Hodnett and the 
cross-examination thereon by the Court, we are 
of opinion, 

(1). That Pilot Hodnett was in full charge of 
the steam suction dredger Kisogawa Maru at 
the time of her stranding between Sarushima and 
the mainland on the 12th January, 1888, 

(2). Taking into consideration the tact that the 
vessel steered badly, as stated by Pilot Hodnett, 
and that he did not ask for further assistance, he 
should not have taken the inside passage on his 
return to Yokosuka. 

(3). ‘That the position of the shoal upon which 
the vessel struck was well known to Pilot Hodnett. 

We therefore beg to advise that Pilot Hodnett’s 
license be suspended for a period of three months 
from this date. 

(Signed) M. Savurre, President. 

(Signed) S. J. R. Entxo, Assessor. 

(Signed) J. F. ALLEN, Assessor. 
Tokio, 25th January, 1888. 


I hereby approve of this decision, and direct 
that it be carried out accordingly. 
(Signed) Enomoto Taxeat, 
Minister of the Department 
of Communications. 
Tokio, 25th January, 1888, 
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SUBSCRIPTION LIST FOR THE PRE- 
SERVATION OF THE TOMB OF 
W. ADAMS (ANTIN). 
be es 


In Hayami-mura, Miuragori, Sagami, there is 
a shrine called Jodoji, to the south-west of which 
there is an old tomb situated on the summit of an 
abrupt hill, The monument is overgrown with 
green moss and the protecting fence is overrun 
with briars and thorns, This is the spot where 
more than 200 years ago, an Englishman named 
William Adams (Anjin) was buried, now called by 
the villagers, who hold it in great respect, Anjin- 
suka, 

In April 1600 (3rd month of the sth year of 
Keicho) while Anjin was making a voyage in Japa- 
hese waters in the ship Charity, he was overtaken 
by a hurricane, which drifted him on to Kishu-ura, 
and out of a crew of over 80 persons only 24 were 
saved. Of these Anjin was one. 

On account of the hatred which existed at that 
time between the people of this country and Euro- 
peans, Anjin craved assistance from the Bakufu 
under the pretence that he was a Korean, but a 
Portuguese then resident in Japan, in order to 
bring disgrace on him, made him out to be a 
pirate, in consequence of which an official of the 
Shogunate seized and imprisoned him. After 
matters had been cleared up on this point, he 
gained a livelihood by selling various kinds of 
birds at Nihonbashi, Yedo, and from this fact 
Anjin-cho takes its name. 

It so happened that in July, 1609, (14th year of 
Keicho) the first Dutch Embassy arrived in Japan, 
and as there were then none who could speak 
foreign languages well, lyeyasu the Shogun had to 
appoint Anjin interpreter in order to complete the 
negotiations. After having thus brought himself 
into notice, he was at once appointed instructor in 
attillery, in which capacity he was so successful, 
that the fief of Hayami-mura Miuragori, Sagami, 
was bestowed upon him, worth 250 koku of rice. 

When in Keicho 12th year 5th month (1613) 
the English man-of-war (Kuyobu) ? arrived, Anjin 
wished to return to his country in her, and. along 
with the Captain Saresu (Saris) sought an inter- 
view with Iyeyasu at Shidzuoka. He then pre- 
sented his request for permission to resign his 
post, to return his fief and to go home, but lyeyasu, 
deeply pained, hindered him. 

In the 6th year of Genna, 4th month 4th day, he 
became sick and died. 

When Anjin first settled in Tokyo, he married 
the daughter of Mogome Kangeyu, an officer of 
the Temmacho (ward), by whom he had two 
children who both died’ young, thus leaving him 
no posterity to reverence his remains. 

As he approached his end he summoned Mogome 
his wife to him and gave her his last words as 
follows :— 


“Thave drifted to a strange country, and the 
fact that I have escaped calamity, that I have 
completed my life and am now here, is due to the 
benevolence of the Tokugawa. If I should die, 
be sure when burying me, to find a place whence 
I can look on the stronghold of Yedo, and let it 
be some hillock in my fief Hayami-mura. I 
have saved 2,500 yen; divide this into two parts, 
keep one half yourself and send the other to my 
surviving relations at home.” 

He contributed two articles of value to the 
temple of Jédoji, which still exist, and received the 
posthumous name of Furyo Manin Gensui Koji. 
On the 6th day of the 7th month of the 11th year 
of Kwanyei, his wife Magome died at, a good old 
age, and received the posthumous title of Kaikwa 

in Myoman Bikuni. ‘Ye fact that no other 
relics remain is ascribed to a visitation of the Fire 
God (Shukuyu) in the era Genroku. 

Alas! ‘This is all that we know of Will Adams. 

The benetits he conferred on Japan are very 
many, and there have hitherto been none, except a 
few villagers, to comfort the soul and read the 
scriptures over him who died in a strange land, 
removed by thousand of leagues from his native 
shore. 

However, in 1874 an Englishman named James 
Walter, on hearing of the site of the remains of 
Adams, repaired the tomb, but it has gradually 
fallen into decay and is now almost obliterated, 
which is a source of unceasing regret to us all. 

It is our inclination invariably when we see old 
tombs or old ruins, to long to clear up their 
history, and, having cleared that up, to desire 
to transmit it to future generations. In former 
times when knowledge was not very advanced, 
when the intellect was still undeveloped and means 
for transmitting and. preserving such monuments 
were scarce, such a thing was impossible. At such 
atime as the present, however, when the human 
mind is daily progressing ; when month by month 
knowledge is being perfected, and we have at- 
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tained to what might be called the beautiful 
confines of civilization, does it not seem but na- 
tural that this particular inclination of ours to 
preserve antiquities should be encouraged? This 
is why we now pray for the charity of all gentle- 
men and ladies; why we desire to comfort the 
soul of Anjin by the iestoration of his tomb; why 
we would devise some means to preserve and per- 
petuate it. We therefore sincerely hope that if 
there are haply any who feel with us and would 
promote the scheme, they will use their efforts to 
realize our suggestion. 

Miuragoti, Hayamimura. 

Originators: Suzuki Fuxumarsv. 
Isnikawa Ginet. 
Suzuki Soemon. 
NaGasuima SHopet. 
Ocawa Mosuvu. 
[rranstarion.] 
EsTiMATE oF CosT FOR THE PRESERVATION 
oF THE TomB or Angin. 

Cost of lence and Gateway 

Cost of Stone steps and paving 

Cost of maintaining tomb, steps, ey 

also yearly wages of coolies for 
cleaning, and for custodian ,........ 


Total. 
Certified Correc! 








Promoters : 














(Signed) Suzuki Fuxumatsv. (t.s.) 
(Signed) Isuixawa Ginet. (1 
(Signed) Suzuki Sogmon. (1.s.) 


December, 1887. 





THE SILK TRADE OF JAPAN. 
Pe ye 
The following is taken from Messrs. Griffin & 
Co.'s Hall-yearly Silk Report :-— 
Raw Sink. 


Referring to our issue of 30th June, in which we 
noted the opening of the present season, we now 
proceed to give some account of the first half- 
year’s trade ending to-day. 

1st. Propuction.—A year ago we had to re- 
porta full crop, but that is far surpassed by the 
yield in 1887. Up to date the visible supplies 
are fully 36,500 piculs, and exporters will have no 
difficulty ‘in finding 40,000 bales if their clients 
are in want of them. It is patent that the growth 
of Silk in this country is yearly increasing by 
rapid strides, and our crop is likely soon to tival 
the North China district for quantity at least. 
Dealers say that there is yet a large supply of Silk 
and unreeled Cocoons in the interior, and every: 
thing points to this being a mammoth year. ‘The 
weather in the spring was, it seems, favourable 
for rearing ; in one or two districts only was some 
slight damage done by hail; leaf at one time was 
scarce and dear, so many breeders requiring large 
quantities at the same moment. Cocoons gene- 
tally were large and yielded much Silk, although 
the quality was not equal to that of 1886. 

np. Export.—Again our statistics give a large 
increase on the figures mentioned a year ago. 
‘The total is 21,166 bales (weighing 21,639 piculs: 
against 16,605 bales (averaging exactly one picul 
each) at 31st December, 1886. Shipments all 
round exhibit a marked increase, those to Europe 
being 9,911 bales, against 8,212, while the Export 
to America reaches 11,255 bales, an increase of 
nearly forty per cent. over last year’s figures at 
same date, Again have bales been packed heavier 
than before, the average weight now being more 
than: one picul each. Direct shipments by the 
Japanese Kaisha have been 2,708 piculs, against 
2,350 piculs for the corresponding period last year. 

3RD. QuaLity.— has been decidedly in 
ferior to last season. Some dealers attribute this 
to the mild winter having an injurious effect on 
the mulbery trees. Tea men find the same fault 
with their leaf both here and in China, where it 
is also charged to climatic influences, At present 
it looks as though the coming winter would be 
sufficiently severe for all purposes. 

Hawks:—These have been in good supply and 
more attention has been paid them of late, some 
large shipments going to London direct at the low 
prices ruling a month ago. But the quality has 
Leen far inferior to that of the previous season, 
and very few really first class hanks from either 
Shinshu or Foshu have found their way hither. 

Firatures.—As in recent years, the first sup- 
plies were reeled from Koshu Cocoons, that province 
bringing her worms to the bruyére fully a fortnight 
before her neighbour Shinshu. Here again quality 
has not been uniformly good, although’ some very 
respectable silks from Hida, Mino, and kindred 
states have come to hand. The sill industry ap- 
pearsto be developing largely in thatneighbourhood, 
and the reelers are improving in their work also. 
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Re-rEeLS.—These have come in fairly up to 
the matk, but the high grades have been held at 
prices so much above buyers’ ideas that many 
parcels have found their way over the sea through 
the medium of Direct Export. Some of the low 
class Oskw sorts have been rough and mixed, but 
from Vechigo, Yetchu, and the west coast some 
new and respectable marks have reached us. 

Kakepa.—A medium crop, not equal in quality 
to that reported last December. The holders who 
clung so peitinaciously to their silk last year have 
had to sell at low prices, and the losses thereupon 
have been very heavy. On the other hand, dealers 
have been current with new staple, and at low rates 
the silk has been a great favourite |) consumers. 

Senpat anp HaMatsuxki.—The Oshu crop has 
again been mostly destined for Re-reels, and the 
ordinary book silks have not been in over-supply. 
Some considerable parcels have found buyers from 
time to time at prices which should be remunerative 
to growers. 

Taysaam Kinps.—Not much demand for these 
in this market, but the Kiriu weavers have bestowed 
some patronage upon them for the manufacture of 
Habutai and similar goods. 

4TH. Prices.—These have been on a distinctly 
lower level and have shown a steady decline for 
some months previous tothe beginning of December. 
Atone time, just about a month 350; quotsilons 
for Filatures were $140 below those of November, 
1886, and in fact were within measurable distance 
of the lowest point reached in 1885. Foreign 
exchange, too, has been eminently in favour of 
exporters, and good silks have been laid down in 
foreign ports at very reasonable prices. Holders 
have generally shown a desire to be current sellers, 
for the large stock and heavy supplies drove all 
before them, 


Jury opened with rather a lively matket, chiefly 
in’ Old silk, brought about by reliable telegrams 
that the crop in Italy would be ten per cent. below 
that of 1886. But as last year’s raccolta was a 
heavy one it was generally recognised that a ten 
per cent. reduction thereupon would still yield a 
sufficient quantity of silk for ordinary purposes. 
Matters were not so brisk by the 15th, and business 
fell off, especially as new silk did not come forward 
in great quantity. The trade dragged on until 
near the end, whenfa sudden rush made things 
lively, buying beingtespecially for the American 
market, and some holders began to withdraw their 
stocks, hoping for a substantial rise. ‘Total busi- 
ness for the month 1,550 piculs. 

Avcust.—The month opened with a quiet spell, 
with prices fairly well maintained, About the 



































roth one or two large buyers took hold, although 
the majority of shippers were quiescent. By the 
middle of the month we saw considerable plung- 
ing, and prices touched the highest point of the 
period under review. European buyers took up 
the tale. American hongs followed suit, and we 
saw over 2,000 piculs settled in one week: but by 
the end of the month all was quiet again; the 
breeze fell, the flyers took in sail, and August 
closed flat. Business during the month was equal 
to 4,300 piculs. 

SerremBer.—Holders held on pluckily for a 
time, but, with practically no business doing, prices 
began to sag towards the middle of the month. 
Then came some impetus, and the news from 
Lyons was more consoling ;tso trade revived a 
little. By the end of the month we were able to 
reduce quotations again all round, and everybody 
began to think the splurge of last month a mistake 
as the heavy supplies in® the interior began to 
work their way down to this market, Direct ex- 
port came to the fore and relieved holders by 
transferring some of their stocks to the other side. 
Business this month reached a total of 2,100 piculs. 

Ocroper opened with a brisk trade at a nominal 
reduction of $10 per picul, but by the middle of 
the month values had recovered—assisted thereto 
by a decline in Steiling exchange. Proceeding 
onwards, quotations became decidedly weaker, 
and by the end of the month prices were decidedly 
lower all round. The trade generally began to get 
rather scared and some were inclined to ask ** Where 
shall we find bottom,” while others professed to 
believe in a good and comfortable November 
boom.” Total business this month 2,950 piculs. 

Novemser—The anxiously-awaited boom did 
not appear, and holders began to get decidedly 
uneasy as the stocks piled up over 15,000 piculs. 
The steady fall continued, and in spite of several 
spasmodic efforts holders could not stop the 
decline. At the end of the month came a rush, 
when prices had apparently reached the lowest 
notch, assisted by a panicky feeling and some 
failures in Shanghai. Holders knew that their 
crop was very large and were determined to sell 














cheap if necessary to effect a clearance, Settle- 
ments this month were enhanced by the low 
quotations and reached a total of 6,600 piculs. 


Decemner opened with a very active market, 
and prices at once recovered somewhat from those 
current at the close of the previous month. 
London came into our market (the first time for 
years) and bought freely at about the lowest point, 
chiefly in Hanks, and by the middle of December 
quotations generally were advanced fully $10 per 
picul. Dealers in Hanks soon became impractic- 
able in their ideas, and business in that class was 
quite suspended for a few days. Latterly the 
quietness has given way to fair daily transactions, 
and the month closes with a fairly active market, 
business since the 1st instant reaching 4,500 piculs, 
making a grand total for the half season of no 
less than 22,000 piculs, the largest half-year for 
some time past. 
Waste Sirk. 

‘The business done has been very nearly ona 
par with last year at same date: but as buyers 
did not take hold until recently, sellers have not 
brought supplies in so rapidly, and the total 
receipts at Yokohama from the interior are con- 
siderably less than for the first half of last season. 

As to the destination of shipments, Continental 
Europe has again had the lion's share: English 
spinners preferring China and Canton sorts at 
lower value. America has taken 948 piculs— 
chiefly Pierced Cocoons with a small selection of 
Mawata—against 2,000 piculs at the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

Pierced Coccons have not been in such regular 
or plentiful supply as usual; and the usual buyers 
have not operated so briskly as customary. Noshi 
and Kibiso have been arriving in great force and 
much business has been done in them of late. 
Stocks of the last-named are said to be very 
heavy up-country, where they are likely to remain 
at present unless better prices tempt them out. 


The market opened late and at high prices. 
These have been gradually reduced until, during 
the last two months, a very large business has 
been put through. 

Juty.—Until the very end of the month nought 
was done, then the market for New Foshu Noshi 
was opened at $98, thus starting the ball. A few 
sales of last season’s produce brought the business 
of the month up to 700 piculs. 

Avcust.—The trade dragged slowly along 
through this month: prices ruling as in July with- 
out much variation, but the amount of business 
was insignificant, reaching only 650 piculs for the 
whole month. 

SerTemBER awoke with a better demand, chiefly 
in Noshi for Italy. Prices hardened a little, al- 
though buying was by no means general. A 
moderate business increasing stocks up to 
the 15th; thence quiet again till the end of the 
month, when some strong sales of Pierced Cocoons 
swelled the total to 2,550 piculs. 

Ocroper opened with virtual stagnation, and 
sellers soon found that they must lower their pre- 
tensions. This had the effect of bringing buyers 
in once more, and, sellers being current, a fair 
business continued throughout the month, prices 
falling away to the end. Settlements for October, 
1,800 piculs. 

Novemper.—The low basis of values reached 
now attracted buyers to some purpose, and the 
month started with heavy transactions, the first 
two weeks averaging 1,000 piculs each, Settle- 
ments increased after the middle of the month, but 
holders were wise enough to keep moving at 
current rates, and thus succeeded in clearing off 
no less than 5,500 piculs during November. 

December witnessed a great revival; during 
the first week 2,340 piculs passed the scales. 
Prices became decidedly firmer, and leave off ap- 
preciably above the lowest point. The trade 
continued in full swing through the middle of the 
month up to about a week ago when the volume of 
business fell away. Nevertheless the total settle- 
ments for December reach the huge figure of 
7,600 piculs—and the semestre closes with a stock 
on hand of 6,600 piculs. 


EXcHanGe. 

ForeiGn.—While we lave not experienced the 
extreme fluctuations of 1886 (3/43, 3/0, 3/5) yet 
this factor has been fairly low and pretty steady 
throughout. Crepits:—Four months sight on 
London opened at 3/2 firm; rose to 3/2}, varyin, 
but little throughout July, but rising steadily hil 
3/3 was reached at the end of August. Thence 
iairly steady till the end of September, when 3/23 
was the figure, afterwards rising again to 3/3... By 
the middle of October rates eased off to 3/24, rising 
to 3/23, declining again to 3/24, at which the 
month closed. November opened at 2/23, declined 
to 3/2}, rose to 3/23 again, at which rate we con- 
tinued until the middle of December, when 3/2: 
was again the ruling quotation. A decline to ait 
and some fluctuations during the last few days 
bring the year to a close with 3/2$. 
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EXPORT TABLE JAPAN RAW SILK FOR THE HALF-SEASON COMPARED 
WITH RECENT YEARS. 


Dac. 31, 1887. Dec. 31, 1886. Dac. 31, 1885, Dec. 31, 1884: Dac. 31, 1883, Dec. 31, 1882. Dec. 51, 1881. Dac. 1, 1880, 
ALES, BALES. BALES. mALES ALES. 


























Les, ® BALES. BALA. Baus. 

Europe. Q9It ... 8,212 4. 5,821 .., 8,322 4. 16,848 ... 12,309 ... 6,124 ... 7,407 

America 11,255 «+ 8,303 + 9,655 ++ 7,759 «. 6,856 ... 5,896 ... 2,674 ... 3,460 

Total Bales... 21,166 ... 16,605 ... 15,476... 16,081 ... 23,704 ... 18,295 ... 8,798 ... 10,867 
UNSOLD STOCK OF RAW SILK IN YOKOHAMA AT SAME DATES. 

ricvts. ricuts. ricuts, ricuts, ricuLs, rics. ricus. ricvis. 

14,200 .., 11,800... 6,500... 6,000 .., 4,400 ... 4,300... 9,000 ... 5,400 


RAW SILK QUOTATIONS (SEMI-MONTHLY) COMPARED WITH 1886. 





Picizoaaa dare Faatvast onik] Reena 








No. 2 Suixsne |Goon 2b Josue Fitatunns No.1) No.1, 1416 | No.2, 14-18 | No.) Kaxeva coop | Hawarsuxt 
Hanrs. Hass. | 10-13 pesters, | DENIERS. DENIERS. DENIERS. No. 2. No. a. 
1887, 1886, | 1887, 1886. | 1887, 1886. | 1887. 1886. | 1887. 1886, | 1857. 1886, | 1887, 1886, | 1887, 1886, 
— —| $545 $520 — $690 | $700 $680 | $660 —| $660 $15} — —| — — 
= =| S45 gee] — 730] 710 710 660 $670| 670 660| — —| — — 
— —| 550 Nom. 710 750] 710 730] 660 680] 670 680 — $680 — — 
$600 $650 | 565 620 740 780} 730 760} 680 720| 690 720 — no} — — 
G00 650| 565 620) 730 770| 710 750] 670 710| 670 710| — 7ro| — — 
590 660| 555 625) 710 770) 690 750) 650 700| 650 700] 630 Nom.$550_— 
§90 670} 545 635| 700 790| 680 770] 640 725 | 650 730) 620 Nom,| 550 $625 
570 660} 530 630 Nom. Nom.| 670 770| 630 720| 640 725 | 600 Nom.| 540 620 

| 540 630 





550 675 | 525 640| 680 790| 660 780] 620 730] 630 740} 590 730 
530 700 | 495 660| 670 S10 | 640 790| 600 7430| 610 760] 570 730| 530 625 
540 Nom.| 510 660 | 680 820 | 650 790 | 610 740 Gio 760} §70 730 | 530 640 
345 Nom. 515 660 680 Nom. 645 780! 605 730! 603 750! 575 720! 530Nom. 





EXPORT TABLE JAPAN WASTE SILK FOR THE HALF-SEASON COMPARED 
WITH RECENT YEARS. 


Dec. 31, 1887, Dac, 31, 1886. Dac. 31, 1885, Dac. 31, 1884. Dec. 31, 1883. Dac. $1, 1882. Dac. 31, 1881. Dec. 31, 1880. 
Picts. riche. Picts, Pictur. victus. ricuus, Ficbis. vievs. 








Waste Silk ... 11,504... 11,424 «. 8,799 «.. 14,830 ... 14,756 ... 11,876 ... 8,987... 9,569 

Pierced Cocoon: 1,950 ses. 3:376 565, 15430) cr “BIST 35s 905033; 4 S065: i, 9,860! ... 713 

Total Piculs... 13,550... 14,800 ... 10,238 ... 16,981 ... 16,689 ... 14,941 ... 11,547... 10,282 
UNSOLD STOCK OF WASTE SILK IN YOKOHAMA AT SAME DATE. 

prcuts. ricets. pices. ricuus, ricuLs. rics. ricvts. nicvts. 


6,600 ... 10,050 ... 7,000 ... 3,050 800... 3,500 .., 2,800 ... 2,214 





WASTE SILK QUOTATIONS (SEMI-MONTHLY) COMPARED WITH 1886. 





Bast Fitatere Best Seuacren 





Pirrcen AnD Osu | Best Suixsnv [Goon Assorten| "Fiearune | BsstOsnv | Mipouino | Best Osnw 
ICocooxs, Best.| “Noswis Nosur. | Josnu Nosut. | "Kipiso. Kiniso. | Josuu Kiniso,| — Mawata, 
1887, 1886, | 1887, 1886, | 1887. 1886, | 1887. 1886. | 4887, 1886, | 1887. 1886. | 1887. 1886, | 1887, 1886, 
$105 $125, --|- _- = 
- 125 | —Nom| — —| — go] — 
130 | $130 Nom| — —| — 60 
130 | 135 160; — — 70 
130 | 135 160 —$y0o| — Fo . 





130 160 — 140 | $50 70 - 
125 160] $9140] 50 70 |, — 
Nom. Nom.| 85 Nom 35 70 = 
125| 110 160] 85 140] 35 70 |Nom. 26: 
125 | 110 160] 85 —] 35 70 |Nom. Nom, 
125 110 1574] 85 137] 35 70 195 Nom. 
125 115155 90135 | 40 Nom.) 200 Nom. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ET EVE 
(Reuter “Spectat” To “Japan Mart.”] 


London, January 29th. 
BISMARCK ON PEACE, 

Prince Bismarck, in a conversation on the 
peace of Europe, said that he was tolerably 
confident that there would be no European war 
this year, and, he hoped, for a longer period. 

LORD BERESFORD'S RESIGNATION. 

Lord Charles Beresford, in a speech to his 
constituents, said that he had only resigned 
after making a formal protest against the power 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty to override 
the Naval Lords. He warmly praised the pre- 
sent condition of the Navy Department, and 
said that it was now all ready for war. 

A GERMAN LOAN. 

A Government Bill has been introduced into 
the German Parliament for a loan of 280,000,000 
marks for the purposes of the Landwehr. 

London, January 31st. 
THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 

Dr. Mackenzie is satisfied that the condition 

of the Crown Prince of Germany has decidedly 


improved. 
RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 


M. Tisza, while not doubting the Czar’s paci- 
fic assurances, said that precautionary measures 
were necessary on the part of Austria for the 
protection of her frontier. 

London, February rst. 
FRANCE AND TURKEY. 

The Turkish Police having arrested a French 
subject at the Consulate at Damascus, M. 
Montebello has demanded explanations. The 
French Press also demands that the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron shall be sent to Syria. 





(Frost tae “Pexanc Gazerts.””) 
London, January 4th. 
A MOST IMPORTANT CORRECTION. 
The report of the grounding of H.M.S. 
Hercules turns out to be unfounded. 
REPULSE OF REBELS AT SUAKIM, 
The rebels have attacked the redoubt at Sua- 
kim but were repulsed. 
DECORATION OF THE HUNGARIAN PREMIER. 
Count Tisza has been invested with the Grand 
Cross of the Red Eagle. 
GREAT STRIKE OF MINERS. 
Thirty thousand miners at the Reading col- 
lieries have struck work. 





[Pros tHe “Cournter p'Harrniono”.) 
THE FRENCH COLONIAL MINISTRY. 
Paris, January 3rd. 

It is rumoured that the Minister of Marine 
and Colonies will shortly tender his resignation. 

January 6th. 

M. de Mahy has sentin his resignation. Ad- 
miral Krantz has been appointed Minister of 
Marine and Colonies, with M. Felix Faure as 
Under-Secretary of State. 

THE FRENCH SENATE, 

The elections for one-third of the members of 
the Senate and the vacancies in the other two- 
thirds have taken place, with the result that 63 
Republicans and 21 Conservatives have been re- 
turned. The Conservatives have lost four seats. 

Paris, January 12th. 
THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT. 

M. Floquet ina speech urged the Chamber 
to lay aside questions of procedure and to ad- 
dress itself to business of importance. 


Digi 
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Paris, January 15th. 
The Right interpellated the Ministry in re- 
ference to the Paris Municipal Council. The 
discussion ended in a vote of confiderice in the 

Ministry, carried by 265 votes to 178. 
Colombo, January 16th. 
STRANDING OF A FRENCH TRANSPORT. 

The French transport Shamrock has run 
ashore near Colombo. She is not seriously dam- 
aged, and hopes are entertained of floating her. 





(From Stxcarons Pavers.) 
Rome, January 5th. 
ITALY AND THE Papacy, 

The Pope, receiving the Italian Bishops, re- 
affirmed the necessity of reviving the Temporal 
Power, and maintained that Italy will be a 
serious loser if she remains at enmity with the 
Papacy. 

His Holiness announced an Encyclical letter 
dealing with Socialism and the license of the 
Press. 

Rome, January 6th. 
THE POPE AND THE PILGRIMS, 

The Pope officiated yesterday at St. Peter's at 
a special mass for pilgrims, of whom twenty 
thousand assembled. The crowd cheered the 
Pope and the King. 

London, January 7th. 

ANOTHER NATIONALIST DEMONSTRATION IN 

IRELAND. 

Despite the edict of the Government, there 
was a Nationalist display yesterday at Dromore. 
HONOURS TO A GERMAN GENERAL. 

General von Schweinitz has received the Or- 
der of the Black Eagle. 

Paris, January 8th. 
INDIANS AND THE SAIGON ELECTORATE. 
A decision of the Court of Cassation orders 


the striking off from the list of voters of the 
names of non-naturalised Indians. 





[Frost Toxguis Parers.] 
Paris, January gth. 
THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT. 
The ordinary Parliamentary session has been 
opened, 
M,. HARMAND, 
M. Harmand has been appointed Consul- 
General for France at Calcutta. 








(Prom te“ Srrairs Times.) 
London, January roth, 
RIOTS IN SCOTLAND. 
A good deal of rioting has occurred at Stor- 
noway between the crofters and the police. 


St. Petersburg, January 11th. 
THE RUSSIAN BUDGET, 

The Russian Budget proposes a reduction of 
eight millions of roubles in the departments of 
War and Marine. 

Berlin, January 11th. 
THE POWERS AND BULGARIA, 

The National Zeitung states that steps are 
being concerted by the Powers for the removal 
of Prince Ferdinand, which may shortly be ex- 
pected, 

London, January 12th. 
SERIOUS FOGS IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

For the last three days there has been dense 
fog in England and Northern France; num- 
erous fatalites have resulted, traflic and business 
being partially stopped. 

The London markets have run short of pro- 
visions, 

HEALTH OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 

The Emperor William is rather better, but 
does not sleep well. 











MAIL STEAMERS. 
ee ty, 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. perN. D. Lloyds. 
From Hongkong. per O. & O. Ci 
From America... per P.M. 
From Shanghai, 

Nagasaki & bperN. ¥. K. 

Kone 


From Hongkeng. per P. & O. Co. 


Saturday, Feb. 4th. 
. Tuesday, Feb. oth.t 
Thursday, Feb. gth.t 


Friday, Feb. roth. 

Saturday, Feb. 11th.§ 
* General Werder (with German and English mails) left Hong- 

kong on January agth. t San Pablo left Hongkong on February 


Ist. | City of io de Janeiro left San Francisco on January 31st. 
§ Teheran left Hongkong on February 3rd. 

















THE NEXT Mal. 
per N.Y. K. 


Lave 
Saturday, Feb. 4th. 


perN.V.K. Tuesday, Feb. 7th. 


For Europe, vid 
Hongkony 


per N.D. Lloyds. 
per 0. & O. Co. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 


Wednesday, Feb. 8th. 
Friday, Feb. roth, 
Friday, Feb. roth. 








TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 


a ee 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LeAvE YOKOHAMA Station at 7, 8.15, 9.05," 








10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.10, 2.30, 4,* 5.15, 6.30, 
8, 9.30, and 117 p.m. 
‘Tratns Leave TOxy6 (Shimbashi) at 7, 8.15, 9.30," 


10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1, 2.30, 4,* 
9.30, and 114 pum. 

Fares—First Single, sen 73; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90. 

Those marked (*) ru 


Kawasaki, and Omori 
as above with the exce; 


5.15, 6.30, 8.10, 






thr ithout stopping at Tsurumi, 
si se marked {})arethe same 


T 
of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 








TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Yokouama at 8 and 11.30 am, 
and 3.30 and 6.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7.15 and 11.20 
a.m,,and 3.20 and 6.05 p.m. 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35, 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY, 
Teatns Leave Toxyd (Ueno) at 6.35 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m.; and MaeBasit at O3s am, 
and 12.13 and 4 p.m, 
Fanes—First-class (Separate Compartment), 
2.05;; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 





yen 


TAKASAKI.YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.55 and 10 a.m., and 
12.50 and 3.50 p.m. ; and YoKoxawa at 8.25 and 11,25 
a.m., and 2.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
Farrs—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY, 

Tratns Leave Uso (down) at 7 am, and 12.15 
and 4 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 10.20 a.m, and 
3.36 p.m.; Komtyama (down) at 2.17 and 7.47 p.m. 
Fowusuiata (down) at 9.25 a.m. and 4.25 p.m.; SEN. 
pat (down) 12.30 p.m. 

TRAINS Leave SHioGama (up) at 6.55 a.m, and 
1.45 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7.30 a.m, and 2.20 p.m. ; 
FUKUSHIMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.35 a.m.; KORIVAMA 
(up) at 8.33 a.m. and 12.39 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) at 
6.45 a.m. and 12.33 and-4.35 p.m. 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
Yen 4.10, ¥en 2.74, yen 1.37 ; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32; yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.18} 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 


NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVE NaGAHAMA at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Nacoya at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 
6 p.m. 
Fanes—Second-class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sen 77. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS LEAVE SitMpasnt at 8.55 a.m., and 11,25 
a.m., and 3.10, and 6,10 p.m, 

Farus—First-class, sen 4; second.class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SniNacawa at 9.05 a.m.,and 11.34 
a.m,, and 3.19 and 6.19 p.m.; and AKABANE at 10.05 
am,, and 12.45, 4.25, and 7.28 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 

Steamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
and 10.40, a.m,, and 1.30 and 4.00 p.m,; and LEAVE 
Yoxosuka at 7.00 and 11,00 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20, 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
ee 
ARRIVALS. 


Kisogama, Japanese steam dredger, 210, Owven- 

hand, 27th January, — Yokosuka 27th Ja- 
nuary, Ballast.—Captain. 

Leander (10) cruiser, Captain Martin J. Dunlop, 
28th January.—Kobe. 

City of Peking, ‘American steamer, 4,000, H. C. 

earborn, 28th January,—Hongkong 21st Ja- 
nuary, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Hamlin, 29th Ja- 
nuary,—Kobe 27th January, General.—Rey- 
nell & Co. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, Creery, 29th Ja- 
nuary,—Hongkong 20th January, vid Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Fiaschi, 31st 
January,—Hongkong 22nd, Shanghai 26th 
and Kobe 3oth January, General.—Messa- 
geries Maritimes Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
3st January,—Handa goth January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takachiho Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,470, Walker, 
gist January, —Shimonoseki 27th January, 
Coal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
gist January,—VYokkaichi 30th January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
Ist February,—Yokkaichi 31st January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 1st 
February,—Kobe 31st January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Naka- 
sato, 1st January,—Shimizu 31st January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Daphne, German steamer, 1,390, Voss, 2nd Feb- 
ruary,—Hongkong 25th January, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 2nd 
February,—Yokkaichi 1st February, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
and February,—Hakodate 31st January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 3rd February,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 














DEPARTURES. 

Fuso Kan (12), ironclad, Captain Yamasaki, 27th 
January,—Yokosuka. 

Priricipia, British steamer, 1,989, J. W. Massam, 
27th January. — Kobe, General. — Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Yang-tsé, French steamer, 2,371, Lormier, 2gth 
January Shanghai vid” Kobe, Mails and 

eneral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, joth 
January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Hussey, 
2gth January,—Hachinohe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. were 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, ‘Tamura, 
3oth January,—Ishihama, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 4,900, H. C. 
Dearborn, gist January; — San, Francisco, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Hamlin, 31st Ja- 
nuary,—Kobe, General.—Reynell & C 





Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Som- 
mers, 31st January,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain 
gist January,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
1st February,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
st February,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kisogawa, Japanese steam dredger, 210, Owven- 
hand, 2nd January,—Yokkaichi, Ballast.— 
Japanese. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
and February,—Handa, General—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, 
and February,—Handa, General 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carvew, 
2nd February,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
‘mond, 2nd February,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 


Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :—1 European and 1 Chinese in steerage. 
For San Franciseo: Messrs. Fred. Hofling, Jun., 
Wang Ting Cheang, Ogden E. Edwards, and 
Edwardo Casel in cabin; and 206 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Thibet, from Hongkong, vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Miss Hayes, Rev. J. L. 
Amerman, Mr. and Mrs. Fearing, Mrs. Chandler 
and native servant, Misses Chandler (2), Com- 
mander Glass and native servant, Messrs. H 
Mansfield, F. Mawe, Tai Tuck Tong, Sale, Ohashi 
Shataro, Ishizumi Kisaburo in cabin 3 1 passenger 
in second class; and 3 Chinese and 1 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per French steamer Saghalien, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Roux, 
Miss Roux, child, and servant, Mrs. Omasa, 
Messrs. Takaki, Henry, Allain, Morita, J. W. 
Loureiro, J. Bise, and C. Jousen in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 

r Naba, Messrs. R. Robert, H 

» Y. Takahashi, K. Kato, and Y. Hara in 

cabin; Messrs. K. Okada, Y. Koike, S. Machida, 

and S. Chichibu in second class; and 64 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Makodate:—Messrs. Asaada and Nugono in 
cabin; Mrs. Ifureme and Mrs. Fujiyama in se- 
cond class; and 31 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Governor Kusaka, Gover- 
nor K. ‘Tomioka, Mr. and Mrs. Harding and 
servant, Mr. and Mrs. Sonoda and two childre 
Miss Annie McGregor, Rev. C. Wright, U.S.N., 
Lieutenant Shufeldt, U.S.N., in Mitamura, 
Messrs. Alexander Center, Yamada, Crawford, 
M. Thomas, H. Burns, McKenzie, and Haruta in 
cabin; Mrs. Sen Yee, Mrs. Ito and child, Messrs. 
Pilkington, Walker, Yoshida, and Goto in second 
class; and 157 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED, 

Per French steamer Yang-tsé, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Mrs. D. S, Gilchrist, Mr. and Mrs, Van 
der Harst and 3 children, Captain Bougonin, 
Messrs. ‘Thomas Fitz, Le Guément, Edward Gil- 
christ, Carvez, Ishikawa Sukemori, S. Nambu, 
and H. Tsutsui in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :—Captain G. W. Haswell, Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. S. A. Muchmore, Miss Binney and maid, 
Mr, Ozaki, Mr. G. A. Camp, Mrs. L. M. Camp, 
Messrs. G. Mitchell-Innes, M. Rokushima, Ya- 
mamoto, Fred. Hafling, Jun., Wang Ting Chiang, 
Ogden E. Edwards, Edward Casal, and Hugh 
Walker in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shangliai and ports :—Dr. Hatvis, Messrs. Oka- 
zaki, Terada, Taizawa, Fujio, Matsushita, and 
Hiramatsu in cabin; Messrs. Watanabe and 
Koba in second class; and 90 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Kob Mr. and Mrs. N. Kawagita, Messrs, 
Hutchison, H. Boehmer, William, Y. Watanabe, 
K. Nishimura, M. Nakamura, and N. Yamane in 
cabin; 7 passengers in second class; and 83 in 
steerage. 


































































CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Yang-tsé, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk, for France, 569 bales ; for England, 
119 bales ; total, 688 bales. Waste Silk, for France, 
235 bales; for England, 6 bales; total, 261 bales. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :— 





























TEA. 

saw saw uruen 
F mwancinco. YORK, CITIES, 104AL 
Shanghai. ros) $75.—=Sa3h 
Hyogo 839 2404371, 522 
Yokohama .. 2,032 — 40224484 
Hongkong .. 80 392 483 
Total ...... 3046 1,213. 14141 5,400. 

SILK. 
saw or 

mmancitco. en rotate 
Shanghai 105 
Hongkon; - - 123 
Yokoham: - — 678 
Total .. = 905, 





REPORTS. 


The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
H.C. Dearborn, from Hongkong, reports strong 
north-easterly winds throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru reports -— 
Left Kobe the 31st January, at noon; had light 
north-westerly winds and fine weather throughout 














the passage. Arrived at Yokoliama the 1st Feb- 
ruary, at 5.15 p.m. 


UNIV! 





LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
pe ee 
IMPORTS. 

A very active demand has prevailed for Cotton 
Yarn, and a large business has resulted in both 
English and Bombay spinnings at a considerable 
advance on the quotations of last week, but other- 
wise the market has been void of animation and 
very little has been doing in Piece Goods of any 
sort. 





Cotron Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to 
about 1,250 bales of English and 650 bales of 
Bombay. Quotations are advanced from 25 cents 
to 75 cents per picul, with the market still in 
favour of sellers. 

Corron Pirce Goops.—Sales are reported of 
2,000 pieces 7 Ibs. ‘I.-Cloth, 7,000 pieces Turkey 
Reds Shirtings, 1,000 pieces Indigo Shirtings, and 


"| 300 pieces Velvets. 


Woottens.—so0 pieces Italian Cloth, 4oo 
pieces Mousseline de Laine, and 1,300. pairs 
Blankets have been reported as the sales during 
the week. 
COTION YARNS. 
$30.00 to 31.50 

+ 32.00 to 33.50 
34.00 to 34.75 
33-50 to 35.00 
32.50 to 34.00 
34.50 to 35.50 
36.00 to 37.00 
37-75 to 39 25 
35-50 to 37.50 
38.50 to 42.00 
27.00 to 28.75 
25.50 to 27.00 
23.00 to 25.70 


CK GOODS. 











Nos. 16/24, Ordi 
Nos. 16/24, Med 
16/24, Good 
16/24, Reverse 
Nos. 28,32, Ordinary. 
Nos. 28,32, Medium 
Nos. 28 32, Good to West .. 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 
. 328, Two-fold 
- 428, Two-fold 
. 208, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 


COTTON PIK 















gs—84}, 384 yds. gyinches $1.75, to 2.20 
gs—9b, 384 yds. qsinches 2.5 to 2.57 
oth—71 24 yards, 92 inches 145 to 1.60 













0 Shictings—r2 yards, 4yinches.... 1.60 to 1.70 
s—Assorted,24 yards, 30 inches... 1.70 to 2.30 
on—taliansandSatteens Black, 32 ‘raw vawwe 

inches 0.07 to 0.14 





Furkey Reds—1} to 24th, 24 yards, 3 Pe rine, 
w 810 to 1.20 
is, 30 








‘ah to 3h 24 y 






inches ec SS te 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4lby 24 yards, 30 a 
inches F . 1.65 to 1.85 
Velvets—Black, 35 ya 5.80 lo 630 
Victoria Lawns, 12 y: 0.65 to 0.744 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inc 135 to 2.05 





WOOLLENS. 
4o-42 yards, 32 inches 





t400 tv 5.50 










Tal 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to 30 
Italian 30 yards, 32 inches 

Madigan d shicjes ceases 0.23 to 26 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common... 0.19 to 22 
Mousse! 


o.14h to 0.168 


P 0.30 to 
Glothe—Presidentorsq @ 56 inches’. ose. to oes 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ $6 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34h, 

per Ib. - 0.35 to 0.38 





steady at last 
prices. 
ra rrewe. 

$2.90 
2.95 
3.00, 
2.70 
2190 
4-90 
5:75 
155 







Tin Plates, per box 
Pig Iror 


There is not a single transaction to be reported 
during the week. Sellers are very strong, and 
ask $2.10 for Comet and $2.20 for Chester, but in 
the absence of business these quotations must be 


considered nominal. 
SUGAR. 


Sales of Sugar have been quite extensive, 11,835 
piculs, consisting entirely of Chinese Cake Sugar 
and Manila kinds. A contract has been made 
for 490 piculs of White at $7.40 per picul, and 1,850 
piculs Manila at $3.50 per picul. Private advices 
from Formosa point to high opening rates, which 
greatly interfere with prospective business. The 
crop prospects from that quarter, however, are very 
favourable, The market for Formosa sorts re- 
mains with but little alteration, though in other 
sorts a decline of 20 cents for some classes has 
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taken place. Following are the quotations now 





ruling :— 
van ricun, 
White Refined $5.10 to 7.40 
Manila g 3.60. to 3.90 
Java and Penang 3.30 to 3.50 
Brown Takao. 3.70 to 3.80 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 27th ultimo, since 
when a fair amount of business has to be recorded. 
The Settlements during the week, including 58 
piculs direct shipments by the native Kaisha, 
amount to 820 piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 146 
piculs, Filatures 377 piculs, Re-reels 219 piculs, 
Kakeda 27 piculs. From this is to be deducted 
7 piculs Oshu, rejected, which brings the nett re- 
sult of the week's business to the figure above 
stated. 


The market shows practically no change ; low 
grades of Re-reels have been placed at what looks 
like a reduction, but, when quality is taken into 
consideration, buyers have nothing to show. These 
low grades of Re-reels are in very full supply and 
will probably, ere the season is ended, prove a 
source of trouble to holders. Almost all the 
Hanks purchased are destined for Europe, whilst 
the Filatures and Re-reels will be about equally 
divided between Europe and America. 


‘The Stock on hand has again been slightly re- 
duced, the latest figures recorded by Japanese 
giving it as 14,000 piculs, against 13,000 piculs at 
same date last year, and 4,200 piculs in 1886. 


There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the week, the M.M. steamer Vangtsé for 
Marseilles, on the 29th ultimo, and the P.M. 
steamship City of Peking for America on the 31st, 
taking respectively 688 and 678 bales. This brings 
the total Export of the season up to 24,510 bales, 
weighing 25,055 piculs, against 18,688 piculs last 
year and 19,281 piculs at same date in 1886. 

Hanks.—The situation is very much as last re- 
ported, No. 2} Shinshu having been sold at $500, 
and Chichibu of about the same grade at $480, 
Hachoji from $457} to $462}, Maibashi $455. 

Filatures.— Business has been greatly hindered 
by the almost total disappearance of better grades. 
A parcel of No. 1 Hinasha has changed hands at 
$665, Rokosha $680, Nikosha $650. 

Re-reels.—The bulk of the business done in this 
class was in lower qualities, ranging from $530 to 
$570. One lot extra to No. 1 was sold at $600. 
Best qualities are firmly held and show signs of 
scarcity. 

Kakeda.—Werein business was insignificant, 
only 27 piculs having been settled during the week, 
amongst which were White Horse at $580, and 
Tortoise at the same price. The stock of this 
class is moderate and no inclination is shown on 
the part of holders to press sales. 

Oshu.—The seven piculs recorded as settled in 
our last were rejected again this week, as noted 
above. 

Nothing done in other kinds. 

Quorations. 

















Hanks—Now tb ves 
2 (Shinshu) ., 








































Hanks—No, $530 to s4o 
Hanks—No. 2 (Jo Sin S1§ to 520 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 500 to 510, 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 490 to 495, 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 480 to 490 
Hanks—No. 3 470 to475 
Hanks—No. 455 to 460 
tures—Extra Joo to 710 
tures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..., 660 to 670 
tures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 640 to 650, 
tures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 610 to620, 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. '590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. 560 to 570 
Re-reels—(Shinsiiu & Oshu) Best No.1 Nom. 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 590 to 600 
Recreels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers - 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers... 340 to 550, 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 520 to $30 
Kakedas—Extea b20 
Kakedas—No. 600 to610 
Kakedas—No. 580 to 590 
5360 to 570 

540 to 550 

520 to $30 

500 to 510, 

490 

520 to 530 

520 to 530, 

500 to 510 

490 to 500 
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Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 3rd Feb., 1888:— 

















Seanon 1887-48, 1886-87, 1885.86 
Baus, Heures Data. 

ope . 11,028 8,480 809 
America... 13,482 10,163, 36 
Bales 24,510 18,643 19,695 

Total... {Pe 25,055 «18,688 19,281 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "ICN. reets. rieuta. 
apart athaies 25,550 18,800 21,300 
Stock, 3rd February ... 14,000 13,000 4,200 
Available suppliestodate 39,550 31,800 25,500 


WASTE SILK, 

The week's business may be called very good, 
settlements amounting to 1,463 piculs, distributed 
as follows :—Cocoons 100 piculs, Noshi 483 piculs, 
Kibiso 688 piculs, Mawata 41 piculs, Sundries 151 
piculs. ‘To this is to Le added 129 piculs, direct 
shipments by the Boyekisha, which brings the nett 
business of the week up to 1,592 piculs. 

Holders are generally ready to meets buyers’ 
views, taking offers as they are made without 
actually giving way very much. Prices are un- 
changed generally, although here and there a 
slight concession has been made to effect the busi- 
ness as noted above. 

Stocks have been considerably reduced, owing 
to the paucity of new arrivals; for the present no 
more supplies are to be expected from the northern 
provinces from which communication with rail 
road centers and sea ports is blocked by snow. 

Two outgoing steamers carried Waste during 
the week, v the steamship Mogul on the 27th 
January, 51 piculs Cocoons for New York, and 
the M. M. steamer Fangtsé on the 29th ultimo, 793 
piculs Waste for Europe, bringing the total Ex- 
port to date up to 17,978 piculs, against 17,291 
piculs last season, and 15,270 piculs at same date 
in 1886. 

Cocoons.—There was nothing done in these, 
except Bivoltini, which were bought from $55 to 
$62. Stocks are now almost nil. 

Noshi-ito.—Stock in good Oshu Noshi is ex- 
hausted, nearly all the remaining parcels of this 
class having been taken up at from $127 to $135. 
Some lots of Filatures were bought at $120 ; Foshu 
brought $873. 

Kibiso.—There was a regular good demand for 
this class, which, assisted by the readiness of hol- 
ders to move, resulted in the settlement of nearly 








joo piculs, Filatures were most sought after, 
generally in small lots and at varying prices 
ding to quality. Lower grades of Foshu, 





Shinshu, and Santan were also in good demand. 
Mawata.—The entire amount settled—4r piculs 
—was bought in one lot at $185. ‘The stock is 
still considerable. 
Sundries.—A good demand existed for Neri, 
which were bought at from $19 to $22. 





quorations, 


‘ced Cocoons—Good to Best .. $100 to 105 

















































o—Filature, Best 125 to135 
1o—Filature, Good. 110 to120 
ure, Medium. 100 to 105 
1, Good to Bes 130 to 135 
hu, Best... 105 to 110 
inshu, Good 95 to 100 
1o—Shinshu, Medium ........ccc0.  8§ to 90 
o—Bushu, Good to Best Nom. 125 to 140 
-ito—Joshu, Best 100 to 110 
o—Joshu, Good 80 to 90 
oshu, Ordinary 3 75 to So 
ture, Hest selected .. 105 torts 
ture, Seconds ........ 100 to 105 
s0—Oshu, Good to Best 80 to 90 
ibiso—Shinshu, Best 55 to 60 
ibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 45 to 50 
s0—Joshu, Good to Fai 50 to 45 
iso—Joshu, Middling t goto 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good i 45 to 35 
Kibiso—Ilachoji, Medium to Low 25 to 20 
ibiso—Neri, Good to Common 22to 15 
Mawata—Good to Best ........ 00sec. 185 to 190 
Export ‘Table, Waste Silk, to 3rd Feb., 1888:— 
Season 1887-88, 1886-87. 1885-86, 
Pievus. —Picvis, reves. 
Waste 13,717 
Pierced C 1,553 
17,978 15,270 
Settlementsand Direct 2 "!°'.\"~ Freitas 
Haport trom ast aly $ 23,600 18}700. 
Stock, 3rd February... 5,000 6,500 
Available supplies todate!28,600 25,200 





Exchange has slightly receded since last isssue, 
but closes firm at the undernoted quotation: 
Lonpon, 4 m/s., Credits 3/2; Documents, 3/24; 
6 m/s., Credits, 3/23; Documents, 3/23; New 
York, 30 d./s., U.S. G. $752; 4 m/s., U.S. G. 
$7745 Paris, 4 m/s., fes. 4.005 6 m/s., fes. 4.02. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 3rd February, 1888 :— 


















Raw. ricuts, Waste, rice, 
Hanks 1,800 40 
Filatures 6,000 1,200 
Re-reels 4,800 3,200 
Kakeda 1,060 ‘500 
Oshu 260 ‘60 
Taysaam Kinds. 80 

‘Total piculs......14,000 5,000 





TEA, 
Settlements have been almost mil during the 
past week, and the remaining leaf in stock is held 
at about the undernoted quotations. There are no 
Tea shipments to chronicle. 





yi rer ricut, 

‘ommon. 

Good Common } srotors 
13 to15 
16 & up" 





EXCHANGE. 
A slight drop in Exchange has taken place, but 
firmness at quotations is the chief characteristic of 


the close. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
terling—Private 4 months’ sigh 

—Private 6 months’ sight 

s—Bank sight 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Hongkong—Bank sight 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight - 

On Shanghai—Bank sight 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 

On New York—Private 30 days’ sight «.... 75 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 74 

On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 75 






















JOP SHE SHOWED BITTERS 

oP SIGNS_OF DEATH.  grrrers. 

HOP “$2, Storks-road, S.E., BITTER. 
June 2, 1887. 

He aro th Hop Bitters Ci (Limited) 
“To the Hoj 1m ted), 

or ee? Rarringdomoad, "> prevers. 


“1 have much pleasure in. tes 
to the execedingly great value o 


Ho 








HOP Bitters. “My grandmother, wh BITTERS. 
78 years old, was taken very ill with a 
HOP severe cold, ‘which settled in her back, BITTERS, 


affecting the kidneys, I had medical 
aid, but the medicine made her worse 
instead of better; and the doctor who at- 
tended her said she would only last a few 
hours. 1 must admit that I believe what 
he said was true, and she evidently 
showed signs of death. But we gave her 
doses the Hop Bitters at stated times, 
which acted with good results, It is now 
{hwo montis since this happened, and I am 
thankful to say that she has recovered so 
much 4s to.be able to go out, and looks 
better than she did before she was taken ill. 


“You can make what use you like of 
this letter, as I feel convinced that had she 





Hor 
Hor 
Hor 
Hor 
He? 
He 
oP 















HP not had the Bitter, I should be sorrowing 
over her loss.—Yours faithfully, 
He (Signed) "RK. Hatatrox.”  BITTERS. 
HOP BITTERS for the LIVER, KID- BITTERS. 


Ho 
Ho 
Ho 
Ho 
H? 
Ho 
He? 


NEYS, and BLOOD are unapproached by 
any other form of medicine. It is no yile 
drugged nostram, but we guarantee it to 
be pure and wholesome, and compounded 
from the finest hops, together other 
medicinal leaves and tinctures, on scien= 
tific principles. Only try a bottle to-day; 
or if you have a sick friend, or know some 
poor person in need of a nourishing tonic 
and wholesome medicine, go tell them or 
give them a bottle of genuine Hop Bitters 
it may be the happiestiact of your life, 


NOTICE, 
NOTICE, 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 

HOP BITTERS 


Cannot be genuine 
‘Unless our name and 
Address is at the foot 
Of very Label. 


‘THE HOP BITTERS COMPANY, 
(Limrrep), 


41, Farrincpon Roap, Lonnoy, E.C. 















Beware or Fraups, 


September 17th,'1887. 1y. 
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Corporate Mark. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. szins. 
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THE GREATEST, WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weal or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all."?- The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to in 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best me 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity o 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These ul to an explorer, as 
possessing unmist purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value."” 



























SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1371, says—‘ I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothin 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until’ at 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any 










y quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 





Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout | - 


the Worl 
May tst, 1887. 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 
YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIGC COMPANY'S 


eames str eel EXTRACT 









CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


° FINEST — AND 





Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonto in all 

Stor cases of Weakness. 

‘To be hal of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghont India. Keape good in the hottest 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application tothe Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


pany. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
‘Sold wholesale by COCKING & o., Yokohama, 











The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 






The Universal Remedy tor Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 





Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CQABAT TRON PiPm se, 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 





NOW READY. 


HE EASTERN PIONEER OF WES- 
TERN CIVILIZATION AND THE RE- 
COGNITION HER EFFORTS RECEIVE 


Faculty). No other remedy is half so effective. | An Essay on Treaty Revision in Japan, by 
One Lozenge alone gives relief. They contain Cuas. S. Eny, B.A. 


no Opium, Morphia, nor any violent drug, and 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, 


may be taken by the most delicate. One or| 
two at bedtime ensures rest when troubled by | 

the throat. Sold by all Chemists, in Small Tins,|On Sale at KELLY & Co.'s, 28, Yokohama 
Yokohama, January 3oth, 1887, 


~ KBATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


OUGHS, ASTH BRONCHITIS, ora 
FICULTY OF BI HING are speedily | 
cured by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 


(recognised and recommended by the Medical | 
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BIRTH. 


At No. 5, Minami Tsukiji, Tokyo, on February Sth, 
the wife of ¥. ADRIAN MEYER of a Son. 
DEATHS. 

On Tuesday, the 7th instant, at the General Hospital, 
Yokohama, Mr. Atwoop WiazeLt, of Ii I.J.M.'s Navy. 

On the roth instant, at No. 66, Settlement, ELLEN 
Euizanetn Davis, relict of the late Thomas E. Davis, in 
her sist yea 














SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue authorities of Kobe have issued a notifica- 
tion recommanding people to get vaccinated. 


Sixce the beginning of the year the money 
market of Osaka has been active. 


Tue average price of rice at the Osaka Ex- 
change during the month of January was yen 
4.66 per koku. 


Tue Siamese Ambassador and suite will leave 
for Kobe the 18th instant and will visit Kyoto 
and Osaka. 


Tue Government has granted permission for 
the establishment of the Senju Paper Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Couxt Kuropa has presented to the Siamese 
Ambassador a quantity of woven goods, and 
lacquered and porcelain wares. 


Count Sasax1, Court Councilor, returned to 
Tokyo the 3rd instant from Tomioka, where he 
has spent several days. 


Mr. Iwaya has received permission from the 
Government to establish a company to be called 
the Japan and Siam Trading Company. 


Tr is stated that the improved Murata rifle will 
be served out shortly to all the garrisons of the 
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empire, the first corps to be armed with the new 
weapon being the Imperial Guard. 


Tue Naval Department has ordered from the 
Hirano Shipbuilding Yard at Ishikawajima a 
steamer to be used in Jaying torpedo mines. 


Durine last year over 4,000 piculs of face 
powder (oshiro’) were manufactured in Osaka, 
the greater portion of which was sent to Tokyo. 


Tue old Osaka Hospital, which was closed on 
the 31st ult., has been succeeded by the new in- 
stitution in connection with the Medical College. 


ANOTHER new steamer for the Kyoeisha, built 
at the Kawasaki Yard, and called the Bocho 
Maru, will be ready fora trial trip in a few day: 





Tun-sen pieces have been discovered circulating 
iu Kobe, said to be made of brass rubbed 
over with quicksilver, a counterfeit very easy of 
detection. 


Count Oxuma, Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, paid a 


of the 


complimentary visit, the af- 


ternoon 7th instant, to the Foreign 


Representatives. 





Tu annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the Kobe Wharf Company was held the 28th 
ult. A dividend was declared of yen 2.30 per 
share for the half year. 


Fire broke out in the first-class wailing room at 
the Nanba Railway Station the 4th instant at 4.30 
am, and was only got under at 6 a.m, after 
destroying the whole of the buildings. 


DurinG 26 days of January last, 3,831 persons 
isited the Tokyo Educational Museum. Of 
this number 3,495 were adults, 322 children, and 
7 students, the daily average being 147. 


HLM. Prince Fusnint gave a hunting party to 
members of the Imperial family and a number 
of high officials at his villa at Nakanomura, 
Kita-Toshimagori, Tokyo, the 3rd instant. 














Representatives of the organization committee 
of the Kansai Railway Company visited the 
Cabinet Office the 3rd instant and submitted to 
the authorities an application for a charter, 





Tue Siamese Ambassa 





lor and suite paid a visit 
the afternoon of the 2nd instant to the barracks 
of the 3rd Infantry and the caval 
the Tokyo Garrison, and witn 
troops. 





regiments in 
csed drill by the 





A meetine of the Japan Agricultural Society 
will be held the 18th instant, when Messrs, 
Tamariand Kato will give addresses respectively 
on the agricultural condition of America and on 
pasturage. 





Mr. Watanane, a wealthy merchant of Gifu 
Prefecture, has received permission from the 
Government to establish a Godown Company, 
with a capital of yen 50,000, which will be 
raised in shares. 








Tie presentation of diplomas to students of the 
cl nurses in the Tokyo Charity 





for fem 
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Hospital will take place about the end of this 
month. H.I.M. the Empress will be asked to 
be present on the occasion, 





Dvatne last year the number of animals slaugh- 
tered in the capital was 22,267 head, of which 
18,583 were Japanese cattle, 42 foreign cattle, 
87 half-bred cattle, 520 calves, 240 sheep, 1,566 
pigs, and 1,229 horses, 


Vice-Apmiazat Viscount Nakamupa, Superin- 
tendent of the Yokosuka Admiralty Office, gave 
an entertainment, the 5th instant, at the Yoko- 
suka branch of the Suikosha (Naval Club), to 
the officers of the Leander. 


From the beginning of October to the end of 
December last the traffic receipts of the Poronai 
railway were yen 39,782.000, of which yen 
7,363.230 were from passengers, yen 1§,827.730 
from parcels, &c., and yen 16,091.056 from coals. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by residents of 
Gifu Prefecture to raise a fund for the erection 
of buildings in the Public Garden there, for 
an exhibition of raw silk and tea which will be 
opened for 30 days, beginning in September next. 





Aw earthquake was felt in the capital the sth 
instant at oh. som. 56s. a.m. The duration was 
about 1 minute and the direction from S.W. to 
N E., the maximum horizontal motion being 1.6 
milimetres in 2.1 seconds, The shock wasa 
slight one. 


Prawns of several torpedo boats have been pre- 
pared under the superintendence of M. Bertin, 
adviser of the Naval Department. The con- 
struction of these boats will be begun shortly in 
the Yokosuka and the Onohama Shipbuilding 
Yards. 


A project has been started by residents of Gifu 
to publish a newspaper to be called the Gifu 
Nippo. Arrangements are also being made by 
private gentlemen of Sendai, Miyagi Prefecture, 
to start a paper to be called Zhe People's 
Rights. 





Tue survey between Sendai and Aomori of the 
trunk line of the Japan Railway Company has 
been completed by the Railway Bureau, and the 
work of construction is expected to be finished 
in three years. Operations will be started as 
soon as the snow melts. 


Tue Presidents of the various Courts of Appeal 
and First Instance in the empire will arrive in 
the capital before the end of March next in 
order to take part in a series of meetings, which 
willl be held in the Judicial Department, begin- 
ning the rst April next. 


Ir has been decided by the authorities to esta- 
blish railway stations at Yamagita, Matsuda, 
Gotemba, and Hirayama, between Kozu and 
Hirayama on the line of the Tokaido railway. 
The construction of tunnels on the line will be 
completed before the end of the year. 








Tuexe have been several falls of snow in the 
neighbourhood of Yokohama during the past 
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week, accompanied by strong northerly winds, 
but the frost at night has not been severe, 
and the snow, except in drifts, disappeared 
when the sun came out. Up to the present 
time there has been but little skating. 


Tue rapid growth of the town and population 
of Kobe continues, the returns on the 1st of 
January giving an increase of 879 houses and 
7,387 residents compared with those of the 
same date last year. The total population of 
Kobe has now reached 91,283. 


A new steamer, to be named the Vamatogawa 
Maru, ordered by the Osaka Shipping Com- 
pany, from the Kawasaki Shipbuilding Yard at 
Hyogo, has been completed, and was launched, 
the morning of the 2th ultimo. The vessel 
willrun on the line between Osaka and Nagasaki. 


Tuer Japanese Railway Company propose to lay 
two railways between Kita-Tsujibashi, Honjo, 
and Chiba, by way of Gyotoku, Funabashi, and 
Kemigawa, and: between Gyotoku and Narita 
by way of Yawata. The cost will be about yen 
200,000. The surveys of these lines have been 
made. Operations will be begun about August 
next. 


Durine 28 days of last month the number of 
visitors to the Tokyo Library was 3,341, of whom 
3,229 were ordinary visitors, and 112 special 
visitors, the daily average being 119. The num- 
ber of books inspected was 19,336, of which 
17,159 were Japanese and Chinese, and 2,177 
foreign works. 


Tue Siamese Ambassador proceeded to the 
Koishikawa Arsenal the morning of the 6th in- 
stant and inspected the various factories. His 
Excellency was afterwards entertained by the 
officials at the Korakuen in the enclosure of the 
Arsenal. Mr. Kosala, one of the suite of the 
Ambassador, visited the Imperial University the 
vsame day. 


Mr. Kato, a Secretary of Legation, councillor 
in the Foreign Office, and Assistant Director of 
the Law Compilation Bureau, has been appointed 
to the office of private secretary to the Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Oyama, a 
private secretary of the late Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, has been appointed a Secretary 
in the Foreign Office. 





ARRANGEMENTS are being made by wealthy resi- 
dents of Tokyo and private gentlemen who are 
now in the capital from various provinces, to 
establish a company, to be called the Oriental 
Marine Products Company, with a capital of 
yen 3,000,000, of which yen 1,000,000 has been 
taken up by the promoters, while yeu 2,000,000 
will be raised in shares. 





Tua Minister of State for Home Affairs notified 
on the 6th instant, that in accordance with the 
2st clause of the Newspaper Regulations, a 
paper published in America under the title of 
The New Japan, is calculated to disturb public 
tranquillity ; that in future its distribution or sale 
will be prohibited in the empire, and that copies 
will be seized by the authorities. 


Tueir Imperial Highnesses Prince Kitashira- 
kawa and Prince Fushimi left the capital the 
7th instant by train at 9.30 a.m. for Yokohama, 
whence their Highnesses started for the south 
in the Su/suma Maru, to witness the military 
manceuvres which will take place shortly in 
Kyushu. Their Imperial Highnesses Prince 
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Arisugawa and Prince Komatsu and a number 
of military officers attended their Highnesses 
to the Shinbashi Railway Station, Lieut-Gene- 
ral Baron Ozawa, Colonel Oshima, Chief of the 
Staff of the Tokyo Garrison, and several military 
officers left in the same vessel for the south. 


Av exhibition of cocoons, raw silk, sugar, suru- 
me (dried cuttle-fish) and woven goods, pro- 
duced in Kyushu and Okinawa, will be opened 
for forty days, in Oita Prefecture, beginning with 
the 2oth instant. Mr. Yamamoto, an expert of 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 
has been appointment chief judge of the Ex- 
hibition, and Messrs. Kishi, Tada, Saito, and 
Enjoji have been appointed judges. They will 
leave the capital about the roth instant for Oita. 


Tue general meeting of shareholders of the 
Tokyo Marine Insurance Company was held the 
Ist instant. The number of policies issued by 
the head and branch offices was 5,314, repre- 
senting yen 10,516,049.034, the premiums on 
which amounted to.yen 36,151.825. The losses 
paid were yen 393.385. The net profits were 
yen 69,415.30, of which 26,995.87 were set 
apart to be added to the reserve fund, yen 
2,291.668 to the special reserve fund, yen 
5,055.15 for remuneration to officers, and yen 
33,000 for dividends to shareholders (ven 5.50 
per share for the half year, or atthe rate of 11 
per cent. per annum), yen 2,072.67 being 
carried forward to the next account. The 
officers were re-elected. 


Tuere is not much alteration to note in the 
Import trade. There has been a continued 
good demand for Yarns, at advances for nearly 
all counts of English spinnings, which, together 
with Bombays, have been sold to the extent of 
2,000bales. Cotton goodshave beenin moderate 
demand only, and for Fancy Cottons and Wool- 
lens but a limited enquiry has been made. The 
Metal market is rather quieter, and the sales 
that have been effected have been on slightly 
easier terms. Kerosene is unchanged in value 
nil. The Sugar trade is dull. The 
principal Export has been largely dealt in, but 
complaints are heard of the quality of much of 
the Silk on offer, and heavy rejections are anti- 
cipated. A fair quantity of Waste Silk has 
passed the scales, but the stock is considerably 
reduced and the assortment is notgood. A few 
very small transactions in Tea bring up a total 
to date of something like 15,000 piculs less 
than that of last year. Exchange has again 
fluctuated, and leaves off at a decline. 


—sales 








NOTES. 





Aw opportunity has now arrived, says the Choya 
Shimbun, for extending the commercial rela- 
tions between Japan and the United States of 
America: the Presidental Message sets forth, in 
strong terms, the necessity of large reductions 
in the American tariff. America’s relations 
with Japan have always been of the most inti- 
mate nature and her disposition of the kindest 
towards this country. For some years the trade 
between the two was correspondingly prosperous. 
But of late years things have changed, and even 
the articles formerly introduced through Ame- 
rican firms are now imported by German, Eng- 
lish, or French agencies. It is not strange that 
under such circumstances the sentiments of 
Americans should undergo an alteration. They 
are said to believe that the diminution in their 
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import trade to this country is not the result of 
purely commercial causes, but that political in- 
fluence has much to do with it. The idea is 
not confined to Americans. Even to us (Choya 
Shimbun), the increase of exports from Europe 
seems to be due to indirect influences wholly 
unconnected with commerce itself. Among the 
articles imported a considerable portion is on 
Government account, and in reference to that 
portion diplomatic influences may easily be 
brought to bear. For example, a merchant 
may arrive in Japan with a letter of introduc- 
tion from some renowned European statesman, 
or an influential resident may present a_re- 
presentative of his country’s manufacturing 
interests. It may be asserted that such in- 
stances are not absolutely wanting in Japan, 
and that the import trade has been affected by 
diplomatic relations, There is much reason to 
fear that should Americans become convinced 
of discrimination to their disadvantage, they 
will cease to entertain amicable feelings towards 
Japan, The commodities exported from Japan 
to the United States are either raw materials 
required for manufacturing purposes in America, 
or manufactured goods that cannot be made 
in America. Import duties for protective 
purposes are therefore wholly unnecessary in 
respect of these imports, and if the plethoric 
condition of the United States’ Treasury points 
to the advisability of tariff reduction, that reduc- 
tion may safely be applied in the direction of 
Japanese imports. The effect upon the trade 
of the two nations would benefit immensely by 
such a liberal policy. Japanese goods are com- 
ing more and more into fashion in the United 
States, but the heavy duties imposed on them 
impede their ingress. Lighten or remove 
those duties, and an expansive effect will 
immediately be produced on Japanese trade. 
The President's idea, as we understand it, is 
not to reduce the tariff from considerations of 
Free Trade, but simply for the purpose of 
getting rid of surplus revenue; and he is anxi- 
ous to effect his object without disturbing the 
national industries. If tariff reform is to be 
conducted on such principles, then the plain 
course is to remove the duty upon articles not 
produced in America, which are just the class 
of goods that Japan sends there. We do not 
expect America to abandon anything of her 
protective policy in our favour. We only ask 
her to remove or lighten the imposts upon 
Japanese products that do not come into com- 
petition with anything she produces herself. 
The benefit to her own consumers would not be 
less than the benefit to Japan, and the effect 
upon the friendly relations of the two countries 
would be large and lasting. Political influences 
emanate from Governments ; the people are in 
no wise responsible for them. Whatever line 
the Government may pursue, the Japanese 
nation’s sentiments will remain unaltered to- 
wards the country that was the means of intro- 
ducing Japan to the world, and that now stands 
towards her in the relation of an elder sister 
and teacher, The passage of years can only 
increase this feeling, and its effects must ulti- 
mately make themselves apparent in the com- 
mercial relations of the two peoples. We con- 
fidently expect that thinking Americans will not 
lose sight of this sentiment because of any 
action which the Government may take. The 
policy of Governments is liable to change, but 
the feeling of a nation remains unaltered. If 
the mutual prosperity and happiness of the 
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United States and Japan are to be promoted 
by deepening and widening this amicable senti- 
ment, there is no better way than the develop- 
ment of commercial relations, and there can 
be no better opportunity than the present. 

* 


a*e 
Clever and sensible as this article is in the 
main, it appears to admit the dangerous and 
pernicious principle that the Government of an 
independent State is under some sort of political 
obligation in respect of the manner in which 
it conducts its purchases of commodities abroad. 
We ought not, perhaps, to be greatly surprised 
that such a notion should find its way into the 
columns of the Choya Shimbun, inasmuch 
as it was more or less distinctly enunciated 
in a despatch recently addressed by a high 
American official to his Government, and com- 
mented on by us. A Government, when in need 
of foreign commodities, whether they be muni- 
tions of war, machinery, railway plant, or what 
not, has only one of two courses to pursue. 
Either it must choose for itselfin what country 
and with what house it will place the order, or 
it must publicly invite tenders. The latter plan 
is only practicable in Japan's case on a limited 
scale. If she wanted steel rails, for example 
she might call upon the manufacturers of the 
United States, Belgium, and Great Britain to 
furnish tenders ; but itis evident that to proceed 
in such a manner would entail delay which 
might be most irksome, In the great majority 
of instances she is virtually constrained to limit 
her choice to one, or at most two countries. A 
further and very important consideration is that 
it may be much easier for her to avail herself 
of the special knowledge of merchants on the 
spot, than to invite tenders in the open market. 
Again, there may be reasons that render publi- 
city inadvisable, and there may be reasons con- 
nected with the project itself that dictate the 
method of carrying out its details. In short, 
absolute freedom of judgment in the manage- 
ment of its purchases abroad is just as much 
and as essentially the right of a Government as 
it is of an individual. No European Govern- 
ment would submit for a moment to even a 
suggestion of dictation in such matters, and 
if Japan once admitted that she could be 
dictated to, her embarrassments would be inter- 
minable. Great Britain's Representatives have 
always recognised this principle in their diplo- 
matic intercourse with Oriental Powers. If the 
Representatives of other States attempt to set 
up a different rule of practice, we have sufficient 
faith in the sagacity and self-respect of the 
Japanese Government to be convinced of its 
resolute opposition. Perhaps we ought to re- 
mind the Chéya Shimbun, in connection with 
the question of America’s tariff, that Japan's 
chief staples of export, tea and silk, are admitted 
duty free into the United States. In so far as 
concerns the products of art industry, however, 
our contemporary’s suggestion is well worthy of 
consideration, and we trust that the United 
States’ Representative in Toky6 will see his way 
to lay it before the authorities in Washington. 








Tue Shanghai mail, received on Friday, brings 
news, up to the 28th ultimo. The Ballarat, 
a grand steamer belonging to the P. & O- 
Company, one of the largest vessels that ever 
passed that “heaven-sent barrier,” the Woosung 
Bar, had arrived at Shanghai, where her roomi- 
ness and the air of solid comfort that pervades 
all her arrangements elicited admiration. Ad- 
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miral Hamilton purposed, it was said, to go 
home by her. The tea season at Foochow has 
been unprecedentedly bad for Chinese dealers 
this year, and some 50,000 chests still remain 
unsold. Like Japan, China has been suffering 
from an exceptionally dry winter. Rain and 
snow have fallen about Chinkiang and Nanking, 
but Wuchang is in such a bad plight that mea- 
sures of relief are being concerted for the 
starving people. Discussions about the best 
way to deal with the Yellow River still continue. 
No one seems to have made up his mind except 
the people of Shantung. To them the bursting 
of the river's banks has proved an unexpected 
blessing, since large tracts of morass in their pro- 
vince have become arable. They are resolved, 
therefore, to prevent any steps tending to turn 
their enemy back into its former channel, and 
they have signified their resolve by thedestruction 
of 500 tons of millet stalks and other materials 
which were on their way from Tientsin to the 
broken banks. The soil at the disposal of the 
embankment-makers is without tenacity: it will 
not bind without the addition of some fibrous 
matter such as millet stalks. The authorities 
have been at their wits’ ends to procure a 
sufficient supply of these, so that the conduct of 
the Shantung folks is anything but seasonable. 
The people of Honan, on their side, have been 
showing their independence of spirit in another 
fashion, ‘They don't -want any foreigners in 
their parts, and as they consider the electric 
telegraph a harbinger of foreign intercourse, 
they threaten violent resistance to its extension 
from Tsining, on the Grand Canal, to K’ai-fung 
Fu, the capital of Honan. The new British Con- 
sulate at Wuhu has been finished. Its completion 
was celebrated by a house-warming. It is built 
on ahill which, only a year ago, was a huge burial 
place, so we may infer that{the people at Wahu 
are not as particular about the bones of their an- 
cestcrs as Chinamen generally are. The steamer 
Kuling, of the Upper Yangtse Steam Naviga- 
tion Company—henceforth our readers will 
know the meaning of the letters U. Y. S. N. 
Co.—has made her trial trip successfully, and 
was advertised to sail to-day (4th) for Ichang. 
Mr. Little’s enterprise is therefore about to be 
crowned with success, and we may hope that 
Chungking will be open ere long to British 
commerce. Hainan is the scene of a very 
pretty disturbance. The soldiers stationed there, 
finding that their pay was falling more and 
more into arrear, became inconveniently im- 
portunate. The civilian quartermaster-general, 
Si, ordered the summary execution of several 
of the malcontents. Thereupon the whole body 
of troops mutinied and carved Si into four 
quarters. Two other officials who interfered 
were also murdered, and the soldiers then dis- 
persed over the province to pillage at leisure. 
The Viceroy of Canton has gone to look after 
them, On the night of January 26th, a godown 
belonging to the China Navigation Company, at 
Shanghai, was completely destroyed by fire. 
The Foochow local government has had to 
disburse all its recent savings—fifty thousand 
taels—to satisfy the claims of the missionaries. 
A Canton robber, indignant because one of his 
comrades was executed, has succeeded in 
enticing a Colonel and a party of soldiers into 
an ambush where most of them were killed. 
From Hangchow it is reported that 1887 was 
a year of remarkable business prosperity: a 
good silk crop in the spring and an abundant 
yield of rice in the autumn being mentioned as 





the chief causes. Shanghai has been “spread- 
ing itself” at a big masonic ball which appears 
to have been a great success. 


Ir is pleasant to see that public opinion in 
Japan is awakening to a reasonable estimate 
of the difficulties of proper architecture. Not 
in this country alone, but all over the world, it 
has ever been a popular delusion that any one 
can be his own architect. The man who con- 
ducts his own case in Court is said to have a 
fool for a client. Some corresponding aphorism 
ought to have been long ago invented to fit the 
case of the not less silly person who plans his 
own house. The results of the folly are un- 
fortunately conspicuous in Japan. There 
would be nothing to wonder at if the people 
had long ago become persuaded that a foreign 
building of moderate dimensions must of neces- 
sity be one of the rudest, most unsightly erec- 
tions conceivable. Of the example set by 
Yokohama we need not say anything, since this 
Settlement is essentia'ly a place of business, and 
mercantile folks are not given to employ archi- 
tectural talent for the embellishment of offices 
and godowns. Tsukiji, perhaps, might have 
done better, had not its little colony's aspira- 
tions been checked by the too familiar res 
auguste domi. Both these places are suffi- 
ciently conspicuous by the shocking ugliness of 
their buildings, but both must yield the palm 
to the Japanese-foreign edifices that one sees 
here and there throughout the provinces. The 
one dreadful feature in a prefectural town is 
the ofice of the local Government, or the public 
school. In nine cases out of ten, these are 
simply eye-sores. If the country folks have not 
yet begun to abuse such unsightliness, it can 
only be because they are still perplexed as to fo- 
reign standards, and disposed to be reverential 
in the presence of the unknown. Some day, 
however, their eyes will be opened; and they 
will probably feel indignant that better guidance 
was not given them in the era of their dark- 
ness. Therefore the Michi Nichi Shimbun 
does well to counsel that there should be no 
hurry about re-building the offices of the To- 
chigi and Wakayama Prefectures, which were 
recently destroyed by fire. The local officials 
can easily arrange to conduct their business in 
a temple, or some other house, until resources 
and expert ability are available for the construc- 
tion of edifices which will possess some title 
to permanency. 


We have of late grown accustomed to the cri- 
ticism so often uttered by journalists who are 
supposed to represent the Opposition, that 
the Government is tardy in publishing the 
draft of the new constitution. Impatience 
upon such a score, though not perhaps quite 
reasonable, is easily understood. We pre- 
sume that the same feeling dictated an article 
just published by the Hochi Shimbun in 
which the Government is virtually charged 
with either not knowing its own mind, or not 
letting others know that it knows it. The 
Hochi leaves a great deal to be supplied by the 
intelligence of its readers. It disavows the 
notion that the Cabinet's achievements during 
the past fifteen years have not been commen- 
surate with the ability of the individuals com- 
posing it, though such discrepancies are 
observable in the history of almost all ad- 
ministrations. It disavows, also, the idea that 
the Government's action has been marred by 
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any want of fixity of purpose. But, at the 
same time, it plainly leads its readers to draw 
these inferences for themselves, and it then 
goes on to point out that when the constitution 
is established and public opinion acquires the 
right of open expression in parliamentary de- 


bate, the Government will be placed at a great) 


disadvantage unless it can take its stand upon a 
solid platform vis-a-vis the Opposition, which 
knows its own mizd and will be entitled to 
speak it. 
o%e 

But does the Opposition know its own mind? 
Whom are we to take as its exponent? The 
editor of the Hoch Shimbun or the editor of 
the Choya Shimbun? The latter, in an ably 
written article, epitomised some time ago in 
these columns, took some pains to show, and 
seemed to show very conclusively, that the one 
thing of all others in which the Opposition is 
deficient is uniformity of opinion. Its only 
bond of union is that which ensured the Irish 
immigrant a welcome so soon as he set foot on 
the soil of the United States—he was “agin the 
guvernmint, av there was one.” All sorts of 
platforms are set up in non-oflicial circles, If 
there is agreement about principles on one 
particular subject, there is disagreement about 
methods, and vice versd. Such was the verdict 
of the editor of the Choya Shimbun, himself a 
prominent politician and leader of the Op- 
position. Yet now we have the Hochi warn- 
ing the Government that want of cohesion in 
its methods and of fixity in its programme 
will place it at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the Opposition. Which authority is 
final? We confess that, so far as we may 
venture to judge, the Choya seems to have 
gauged the situation more correctly than its 
contemporary, and our reason for saying so is 
that, however carefully we read the Opposition 
journals—and we have been reading them with 
care for seven years—we cannot arrive at a clear 
understanding of the points of difference be- 
tween the “outs” and the “ins.” Speaking 
generally, it is not impossible to formulate the 
drift of Opposition sentiment. The three things 
it desires, or is supposed to desire, are a 
change of foreign policy, reduction of taxes, 
and the right of free speech and public meeting. 
But with regard to the first point, we need 
scarcely say that if ten prominent “ outs” were 
consulted, their ideas would found to vary per- 
haps as much as do the opinions of foreigners 
on the same subject. With regard to the 
second, every one has a different panacea for 
fiscal reform ; and with regard to the third, none 
but the most extreme radicals, practically an 
insignificant coterie, would advocate the re- 
moval ofall restrictions. If there is uniformity 
anywhere, we fail to discover it, and under such 
circumstances the Hochi’s invitation to the 
Cabinet to come out and declare its sentiments, 
is virtually an appeal to the Government to 
help the Opposition to a platform. 





Tue Football Match of the Yokohama Cricket 
and Athletic Club against Kobe Regatta and 
Athletic Club will be played on Monday, the 
13th, at three o'clock (although this hour may be 
altered on the arrival of the Kobe team), under 
Association Rules. The teams are composed of 
eleven aside, consisting of 5 forwards, 3 half- 
backs, 2 backs, and a goal-keeper, though 
sometimes 6 forwards and only 2 half-backs are 
played. The forwards are divided, 2 on the 
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left wing, 2 right on the right wing, and one 
or two in the centre of the field, the half-backs 
close behind the forwards, backing them up, 
|and the backs a short distance behind the half 
backs; then comes the goal-keeper, who is 
the only man allowed to use his hands, and he 
can pick the ball up and throw it or kick it, but 
cannot run with it. The duty of the forwards 
jis to pass from one side to the other, and so 
work the ball towards their opponents’ goal, 
taking care never to kick too hard, but merely 
drible the ball along within reach of one of 
their own men, and when contested pass it 
on to their centre or opposite wing. The duty of 
the half-backs, is to feed the forwards, and di- 
rectly the ball is passed back behind the for- 
wards the half-backs are to send it gently on to 
them again, at the weakest point of the wings 
or centre; and the backs are to keep a sharp 
look out in case the opponents get past the half- 
backs, and return the ball hard to the for- 
wards, taking care to kick over the heads of the 
opponents backing up. The goal-keeper ought to 
keep between the posts and never move out un- 
less it is thought better policy to charge the 
opponent, who may have passed the half- 
backs and backs, but this ought not to be 
done unless a back or half-back has nearly 
got back to the ball again, A player can only 
be off-side, when there are less than three men 
in front of him nearer their own goal-line. A 
free kick is allowed the other side, when a 
player is off-side or uses his hands to touch the 
ball or vice versa, No player is allowed to 
charge another from behind, unless he is facing 
his own goal-line. When the ball is kicked behind 
the opponents’ goal-line it is brought out 6 yards 
from the nearest gual-post, and kicked off, no 
playerbeingallowed within 6 yards untilithas been 
so kicked, If one of their own side kick the ball 
behind, then the opponents have a corner kick 
from within 1 yard of the nearest flag-post, and 
no player is allowed within 6 yards until kicked. 
In throwing the ball out of “touch,” the player 
must use both hands, and send the ball straight 
over his head, but in any direction he pleases, 
always sending it at least 6 yards, but he can- 
not play it again until another player has first 
touched it. The game is to last one hour and a 
half, half-time to be called at the end of three 
quarters of an hour, and then the sides to change 
ends from which they commenced playing. The 
teams to represent the two Clubs are as fol- 
lows :— 








Kose. Yoxonssa 
(Selected from). 
. Pearson. ! ‘Mr. Sutter. 


Robinson, 
Gibbens, 
Henson, 
: Arnould. 
Morris. 
: Chalmers. 
Fenton, 


Southern. 


Prew, 
Marshall, F. L, 





{Why mark. 
) Caswell. | 





Lias. 
Edwards, 


1 Kerr. 
+ Marshall, A. M. 
: Tilden, 





Tue meaning of a protective tariff when applied 
to objects of art becomes a little irrational, To 


in order that native talent may have the field to 
itself, is a form of protection that does not greatly 
commend itself to thinking persons. It is said 
that, thirty years ago, some such project was 
entertained in the United States. There were 
American artists who, as the Masson puts it, 
“ dreamed of the possibility of making, by the 


native talent would fill with a purely and dis- 
tinctively American school, owing nothing what- 
ever to European precept, spirit or example.” 








keep the works of foreign artists out of a country | hi 


aid of the tariff, a sort of art vacuum which | 





The dream has passed away, however, and now 
that to reduce the customs revenue has become 
an object to American financiers, people are 
beginning to discuss the advisability of removing 
the import duty on works of art. A proposal 
with which Congress was expected to deal, but 
did not deal, during its last session, was the 
abolition of the import tax upon all objects of 
art produced prior to the present century. 
Why this limit of age was conceived, one does 
not immediately conjecture. In respect of pic- 
tures, itis obviously silly, since the value of a 
painting depends wholly on its excellence, not 
at all on its age, and since, if American painters 
require protection against modern European 
masters, they surely require it against the 
ancient masters at least as much. In behalf 
of art manufactures, however, a case might 
perhaps be made out. At all events, the 
general impression beyond the water appears to 
be that Congress will legislate in the above 
sense. We shall, therefore, have a new and 
powerful inducement offered to the curio-doctors 
of the East. The minimum age of everything 
that comes into the market will be a century. 
It is said that one consequence of the American 
tariff was to encourage forgeries. In the suburbs 
of New York there are factories where pictures 
by any living European artist may be procured 
of any size and in any quantity desired. We 
have often suspected that there is a similar 
factory in the suburbs of Osaka, where works 
by Nampin and Sosen are regularly turned 
out to order. Assuredly such factories will have 
double encouragement so soon as a premium 
of fifty or sixty per cent. is put upon everything 
that can successfully simulate age. How the 
Custom House authorities are to exercise 
discrimination, we cannot tell. Men who can 
tell a Chien-lung piece from a Chia-tsing, ora 
Kwansei product from a Bunka are not to be 
found every day in the week, and when they are 
found, it will not be in Custom houses. 


Mr. Braprauen has established a new title to 
notoriety. The following paragraph, taken from 


the J/az, records his latest public escapade :— 


Mr. Stephenson, solicitor, applied to Mr. Vaughan at 
the Bow-street Police Court, yesterday, for a summons 
against Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., for perjury alleged to have 
been committed in evidence given by him in a case recent 
heard before the magistrate relating to the riots in Trafa 
gar-square. In reply to Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Stephenson 
said that the infrmation was founded not upon the deposi- 
tions, of which he could not have a copy, but upon the 
reporters’ notes. Mr. Vaughan remarked that misstate- 
ments made in a judicial inquiry were not necessarily 
perjury unless they were relevant to the issue. Mr. Stephen 
son maintained that any thing said which influenced the 
magistrate’s mind was sufficient evidence of perjury if false. 
He had a letter from the secretary to Lord ‘Shlicbu sayin, 
that Mr. Bradlaugh’s statement wes an utter falsehi 
Mr. Vaughan said the case before him was one of riot and 
unlawful assembly. Ihe evidence given was of a very 
doubtful character, but he did not like to exclude it. He 
might say, however, that the evidence given by Mr. Brad- 
laugh exercised no influence on his mind in respect to the 
charge with which he had to deal. He could not grant a 
summons for perjury. 

The following letter has been received from Lord Salis- 
bury by Mr. T. M, Kelly :— 

; “« Hatfield-house, Hatfield, Dec. 5. 

“ Siry=1 am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to say 
that he is much obliged to you for your letter of the ist 
inst. with reference to the untrue statement in respect to 

alleged support of meetings held in Trafalg: 
sworn to by Mr. Bradlaugh at Bow-street. I am 
reply, that Lord Salisbury agrees with you in thinking tl 
the statement amounts to wilful perjury, but he believes 
would not be punishable as such, as it is not relevant to the 
issue which was before the magistrate. He has already 
contradicted the statement publicly, and does not think it 
Fequires any fuither notice. I am your very obedient 
servant, R. T. Gunton,—To Mr. T. M, Kelly.” 

































We are informed that the English mails of the 
6th January are coming up in the City of 
Sydney leaving Hongkong at 3 p.m, to-day, and 
that the P. & O. steamer Zeheran was to leave 
Hy6go at 10 a.m, to-day Yokohama. 
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Tue Queen or Enctann is decidedly success- 
ful asa farmer. At the last Cattle show of the 
Smithfield Club, where £1,855 was distributed 
in prizes and 300 choice animals were entered 
to compete, her Majesty's record was remark- 
able. It is thus given:—‘‘One of the great 
features of the judging on Monday was the 
large number of successes gained by Her 
Majesty the Queen by animals sent from the 
Royal herds at Windsor. In the class for year- 
ling Devon steers Her Majesty gained the first 
prizes fora young steer of the well-known Myrtle 
family, while a son of Fancy 5th took a high 
commendation; both these were bred at Wind- 
sor, and from the same sire, Baron Golsoncott. 
In the class for steers a year older, a nice and 
evenly fleshed animal wins the first honours and 
also take the reserve for the breed champion- 
ship. The class for steers over three years of 
age and under four brings out the champion of 
the breed, the one that took the same honours 
at Birmingham. This is a wonderfully level and 
evenly fleshed steer, bred by Mr. W. Hancock, 
of Wiveliscombe. For Devon heifers, the 
Windsor animals again secure first honours. In 
the whole of the classes for this popular Western 
breed Her Majesty thus secures the champion- 
ship and reserve, four first prizes and a reserve. 
This is a somewhat remarkable record when it 
is considered that only five animals are sent. 
Among the Herefords Her Majesty occupies 
the same position as at Birmingham, winning 
the championship with the same two-year-old 
steer, and also first honours for cows and a 
high commendation for a two-year-old steer. 
As only three Herefords were sent from Wind- 
sor, it will thus be seen that all were noticed. 
Two short-horns are sent by the Queen, and one 
of these—a two-year-old steer—receives a third 
prize. Two polled Aberdeen two-year-old steers 
are sent from Abergeldie, and one of these 
receives a third prize and the other is com- 
mended. Thus, out of the whole 13 animals 
sent by the Queen only one is unnoticed by the 
judges, and this fact says a great deal for the 
capital management of the kerds by Mr. Tait at 
Windsor and Dr. Profeit at Abergeldie.” 





“Tue new President,” says The Times, “(who 
has given his three sons the name of Sadi, 
thus making it part of the surname, but who 
will now sign simply Carnot) was born at 
Limoges on the rith of August, 1837, being 
thus only just 50; whereas Thiers when elected 
President was 74, MacMahon was 65, and Grévy 
was 72. Louis Lapoleon, however, was only 
40. The President was brought up as an 
engineer, came out at the head of the list at the 
Ecole des Ponts, and held a Government 
engineering post at Annecy when the war of 
1870 broke out. The Provisional Government 
sent him to organize resistance to the invader 
in Normandy, and he was Prefect of Seine In- 
férieure till the peace. The Céte d'Or elected 
him to the National Assembly, and for that 
department he has continued to sit. He joined 
originally the Left Centre, but has since be- 
longed to Opportunist groups, and in the pre- 
sent Chamber has been one of the unattached, 
or Independents. In 1879 he was Sub-Minister 
of Public Works, M. de Freycinet being his 
chief. In 1880 and 1881 he was Minister of 
Public Works under M. Ferry, and in 1885 and 
1886 was Minister of Finance in the Brisson and 
De Freycinet Cabinets. He was then a strong 
but unsuccessful advocate for a loan and for 
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the conversion of short Treasury bonds. While 
he was Minister of Finance M. Dreyfus claimed 
the repayment of stamp duty on Peruvian 
bonds, and M. Grévy is alleged to have urged 
M. Carnot to recognize the claim. However 
this may be, M. Carnot peremptorily refused 
the application. His successor was more pli- 
able, and when this repayment became one of 
the charges of undue influence against M. Wil- 
sion, M. Rouvier, on the sth of last month, 
publicly complimented M. Carnot on his firm- 
ness, This evoked an ovation in the Chamber 
such as had not been witnessed since Gambetta, 
ina famous sitting of 1877, pointed to Thiers 
as the liberator of France from the German 
occupation. This episode was the first event 
which caused M. Carnot to be talked of asa 
possible candidate for the Presidency. Madame 
Carnot is the daughter of an eminent econo- 
mist, a friend of John Stuart Mill, and trans- 
lator of his works, Charles Brook Dupont White, 
the last name being that of his mother, an 
Englishwoman. The President has a daughter 
who is married to a magistrate at Dijon, and 
three sons, the eldest being a sub-lieutenant 
in the army, while the two others are still at 
college.” 





“Tue true Peking” is thus described in the 
Chinese Times :— 


‘The city may be briefly described as a careful and 
successful collection of the most astounding stinks and 
disgusting sights that China furnishes. ‘The streets 
are merely passages between the houses, not being 
metalied in any way : in dry weather three inches deep 
in dust, which fills the air and suffocates the wayfarer; 
in wet’ weather they are sloughs of fortid inky-black 
mud. And of what is this dust and mud composed ? 
Of sand mixed with ashes and ali kinds of garbage 
and filth, principally sewage. If this mud is_ splashed 
on your clothes it takes the colour out! Every con- 
ceivable abomination is thrown out into the streets, 
which are also public latrines, where the male Pekingese 
habitually force on our notice, even in the most 
crowded thoroughfares, how utterly bereft they are 
of modesty or even the barest decency. The streets 
are haunted by scavengers who carry about their loath- 
some loads unhidden by any covering. ‘The precious 
freight is carried to sewage farms either inside or just 
outside the city, and there spread in the sun to dry. 
The air around is heavy with the most repulsive and 
sickening effluvia, and one of these places exists just 
outside the wall behind Legation-street. When the 
wind blows from the South, the ladies, with handker- 
chief to mouth, The tannery is very bad to-day.” 
But this is not all. ‘By law the streets are watered in 
dusty weather. Quite an enlightened idea, isn't it? 
But in most places, instead of going to the trouble and 
expense of procuring clean water, the filth fiends who 
perform this duty take liquid sewage from the open 
drains and throw the gruesome mix! ure on the streets, 
The stench from this is so awful that even Chinamen 
occasionally cover the mouth and nose when passing it. 
Sheep are habitually slaughtered at the side of the 
street, and the contents of the stomach cast steaming 
on the road, It is a common sight to see four or five 
sheep lying together with their heads hanging over 
the same tub into which their life-blood is ebbing 
The public executions take place in a crowded 
thoroughfare in the southern city, and the blood of 
the victims is simply sprinkled over with ashes, It 
may be asked why, if the sewers are su fine, is the 
city refuse cast on the streets? Because the sewers 
are all choked up, and are now no use except as 
dangers to dissuade people from going about in the 
dark, for most of them are more or less open at the 
top. They are supposed to be cleaned out 
spring, but the performance is a farce, which is con- 
ducted as follows, A few feet are excavated at each 
end of an allotted portion. two men are dressed 
alike. One hides in the further end. Up comes 
the inspector, Down goes No. 1. Inspector rides 
solemnly to the other end, and up comes No.2. A 
drain that can be walked through is of course, clear 
The inspector is not deceived, but it pays him to know 
nothing. 









































Avbertin, the would be assassin of M, Ferry, 
is evidently a crank of the first order. His 
latest and not least brilliant conception is to 
have his biography written by the magistrate 
who is examining him. He insists that his de- 
fence cannot be otherwise completed, and so 
the unhappy official toils on, day after day, re- 








cording the details of this maniac’s doings as 
dictated by himself. Aubertin’s scheme is to 
pose as a high-minded patriot, but enquiries 
made by the police go to show that he is a dis- 
solute swindler. In one long document, which 
appears to be a sort of recapitulation of all the 
injustice he has suffered, or indictment of those 
at whose hands he suffered it, the following 
passages occur :-— 


All the biggest (scoundrels) shall go into my hat, but 
the biggest, the cowardly Ferry, shall have as many tickets 
as all the others put together.’ The pitiable Ferrun shall 
have half-a-dozen, and the others less, according to thei 









importance. Chance shall decide h, aS scapegoat, 
should pay for all. . . . The wretched Ferry 
shall go into my hat with 19 chances out of 38, for the most 








ity of whom I have to complain ave 19. 
among them, shall pay with life for all their misdeeds, ‘Ihe 
others shall 'be discharged with slight wounds. Here is 
my summary justice. “May Providence grant that I fall on 
the cowardly Ferry or upon Kerron, the disgrace of the 
French army. I shall kill the first like a mad dog, or shall 
wound the second dangerously, so as to rid the army and 
France of him. : + 1 make asupieme appeal to 
all the victims, and desire only that a dozen per annum of 
the most desperate among them should act like me, instead 
of stupidly committing suicide, which merely gratifies their 
executioners. It is worth while to be an assassin 
to save the unhappy country from civil war, or at least from 
the bankruptcy, dishonour, and suicide which a good 
number cannot ‘avid; for nobody can deny that owing to 
this crisis commerce and industry tuined. * * * 
T have drawn Feriy’s number from my hat. This is 
really too fortunate, after so many undeserved misfor- 
tunates, and my life may well pay for such a boon. 





We 19. Some, Ferry 














Tue Hongkong Daily Press thus announces 
the death of probably the oldest foreign resident 
in the Far East:— It is with most sincere re- 
gret that we have to record the death at Canton 
of Mr. Gideon Nye, which occurred on Wednes- 
day morning, the 25th January, at the house of 
Dr. Kerr. The deceased had been ill for about 
a week and died peacefully on Wednesday. He 
came to China in 1833, and had therefore a 
longer experience than any other foreign resident 
here. His personal reminiscences have been 
placed on record, but at the time of his last illness 
the active veteran was engaged ona work ofa ful- 
ler and more comprehensive character. Mr. Nye 
was Vice-Consul for the United States, and on 
Wednesday the Consular flags on Shameen and 
on all the men-of-war in the river were half- 
masted as a token of respect for his memory. 
He will be much missed and greatly regretted 
in Canton, where he was an interesting link 
with the past. 





Mr. Gectatcy, one of the plaintiffs and a lead- 
ing witness in the great Chinese Conference 
case, fared badly in his cross-examination by 
Sir Charles Russell. There was some fen- 
cing and a little legal levity about a choice 
of terms to describe the action which formed 
the subject of complaint. The plaintiffs’ lead- 
ing counsel, Sir H. James, set out by using the 
term “combination,” but finally drifted into 

conspiracy,” signifying his desire, however, 
that whenever he employed the latter epithet, 
it was to be understood as standing between 
inverted commas. Mr. Gellatly, therefore, 
found himself in the position of instituting a 
suit for illegal conspiracy against a number of 
shipping companies of the very highest standing. 
That position he was doubtless prepared to 
take from the outset. But the trouble was that 
he himself, at one time, had been a participator 
in two very similar “ conspiracies.” Sir Charles 
Russell, with the utmost politeness and suavity, 
elicited this fact from Mr, Gellatly, and then, 
in aseries of skilfully posed questions, went onto 
ascertain the subtle difference between the “ con- 
spitacies" to which Mr. Gellatly had been a party 
and the ‘conspiracy ” against which Mr. Gel- 
latly and others invoked the protection of the 
law. The difference, according to Mr. Gellatly, 
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may be stated in an easily intelligible form by 
constructing, from his explanation, a definition 
of what constitutes a fair and proper combina- 
tion to secure a monopoly. A fair and proper 
combination, then, is a combination which 
includes all those regularly engaged in the par- 
ticular branch of business concerned. For 
example, if three ship-owners and three only 
were regularly engaged in the maritime carry- 
ing trade of a certain country or coast, it would 
be quite right and proper that the three should 
enter into a combination to obtain for them- 
selves the monopoly of that trade to the perma- 
nent exclusion of all outsiders. But if four 
shipowners were engaged regularly in the trade, 
it would be an illegal conspiracy for three of 
them to enter into such a combination to the 
‘exclusion of the fourth. Such is Mr. Gellatly’s 
definition. In other words, the combination 
itseif is inno way reprehensible provided only it 
be sufficiently comprehensive. Passing on 
from this definition, the next question to be 
determined is what constitutes a regular trader? 
Can that appellation be used in respect of the 
steamers which were excluded from the China 
Conference? The members of the Conference 
say that it cannot. The very head and front 
of their contention is that these steamers were 
not in the regular trade, but made a habit of 
cutting into it at favourable times. Carrying 
cargoes in the first place to Australia, their plan 
was to manage the homeward voyage so as to 
secure cargoes of tea from China when freights 
were high and shippers plenty; “2. at the 
height of the tea season. In one sense, there- 
fore, they were regular traders: they always 
made a point of trying to come in for a slice 
of the tea-cake. Butin another, and much more 
important, sense they were not regular traders, 
since so far from helping to keep up the regular 
service between China and England, they 
actually impeded the maintenance of that service 
by marring the few rewards it offers to those 
constantly engaged in it. One thing, at all 
events, is very plain, namely, that the great 
China Conference case is not simply an attempt 
to break down a monopoly, but is rather an 
appeal to the law against exclusion from a 
monopoly. 


Tue Engineer gives the following account 
of the trial of Italian steel plates :—‘ The first 
trial of the solid steel armour plates made 
at the Italian factory at Terni is reported 
in the daily papers. We hope shortly to give 
our readers some details of this trial. In the 
meantime we have merely the report of the 
telegram of Admiral Cottrall to the Minister of 
Marine. “First shot fired, excellent results. 
Penetration and bruising—effelti contundenti— 
less than that observed in all corresponding pre- 
vious trials,” and “second shot struck too high, 
but also gave excellent results. Penetration: 
first plate, 18 cm., about 7in.; second plate, 25 
cm., about roin. Metal excellent; no splinter- 
ing. Protection of cushion complete. Com- 
mission entirely satisfied "—see Standard, De- 
cember 13th. These plates are the first made 
at Terni by the “Societé Anonima degli Alti 
Forni Acciaieria e Fondera de Terni.” The 
firm of Schneider and Co. are interested in 
these works; consequently the plates may be re- 
garded as identical with those of Creusot, and 
made with the benefit of the skill and experience 
acquired at Creusot. To form any estimate our- 
selves of the measure of success achieved, it is 
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necessary to know the nature of gun and pro- 
jectile, dimensions of plate, velocity of shot on 
impact, &c. There can be no question, how- 
ever, that the results must be good, the Italian 
officers having had peculiar experience, and 
being very capable judges. In England our 
own plate-makers are leaning more to stecl- 
faced armour than was the case a year since. 
It would be very interesting to try the respective 
powers of steel-faced and solid steel armour. 
This we cannot think will be done in the 
coming trials at Portsmouth, unless Messrs. 
Schneider, the only experienced makers of solid 
steel plates, are encouraged to compete. No 
one wishes more sincerely than ourselves to see 
steel-faced plates preferred, not only by Eng- 
land, but by foreign Powers; but this preference 
should be based on proved superiority, and this 
can never be so long as we only try the plates 
made by English firms who have little or no 
special experience in solid steel armour. The 
more steel factories are developed abr ad, the 
more necessary it is that England should take 
the lead in armour manufacture. To establish 
a claim of superiority, it it necessary to en- 
courage competition with foreign makers, and 
also to publish reports of our experiments. At 
present a course is being followed calculated 
to injure this branch of industry. It is to be 
hoped that we may shortly change our system, 
or we may expect to say good-bye to the state 
of things under which our factories were sup- 
ported by foreign orders in a considerable 
measure.” 

Tue Choya Shimbun has the following com- 
ments on the entry of Count Okuma to the 
Cabinet :—To the general public the movements 
of Count Okuma have possessed very consider- 
able interest, and as may easily be imagined the 
event that has now taken place will be regarded 
with increased attention as the precursor of still 
greater changes in the political world. It would 
seem from such information as we have been able 
to obtain that the Count was frequently urged by 
the present members of the Cabinet to accept 
office, and that after conferring on several occa- 
sions with the ministers, it appeared that their 
views were similar to those of Count Okuma who 
at length decided to re-enter the Cabinet. We 
may conclude, then, that these conferences were 
held for the purpose of an understanding being 
arrived at, and that the Cabinet which the Count 
now joins is different so far as principles are 
concerned from the one which he quitted some 
years ago. The question that now demands 
attention is this: what in the way of political 
change may we expect from the Count’s resump- 
tion of office? In the case of a Constitutional 
Government and a Cabinet constructed on party 
lines, Count Okuma might, on an occasion such 
as this, give forth to the public views as to the 
step he has taken; but the present system of 
Government does not permit of such a course 
and we could not in the circumstances 
expect a Minister of State to give any public 
utterance as to an important political subject 
with which he has been concerned. We con- 
tent ourselves, therefore, with the thought that 
the assumption of office by a statesman known 
to hold certain political principles is an 
indication that the policy of the Govern- 
ment with which he has associated him- 
self will be in accordance with those prin- 
ciples; that in inviting Count Okuma to join 
them the members of the ministry have 








decided to be guided by the tenets professed by 
him. While no striking development has 
occurred ; while the same names still figure 
in the Cabinet, we have now rich promise 
of the consummation of the political reforms 
that we have been so earnestly advocating, 
and solid grounds for the belief that when 
the time for inaugurating the Parliament 
arrives we shall be in a position to reap a 
bountiful harvest. By the present event the 
path of political progress in this country has 
been rendered easy and an important step in 
political reform has been taken. We must con- 
gratulate ourselves on this happy instance of 
leading statesmen meeting each other in frank- 
ness and friendship. Imagine what the result 
would have been had the Count remained 
in the position of political opposition which 
he occupied when he retired from office 
in 1881. It would have been impossible 
for the present ministry to think of working with 

such a colleague, while he, on the other hand, 

must have waited as patiently as might be for an 

opportunity of driving the members of the Cabi- 
net from office. That no such unfortunate 
course has been followed on either side is a 
happy circumstance, due to the fact that both 
have met in the most friendly way, actuated 
solely by consideration for the welfare of 
the country, Count Okuma and his colleagues 
in the Cabinet are equally men who distin- 
guished themselves in connection with the events 
of the Restoration; whether in or out of office their 
interests should be the same. In time of 
necessity, therefore, each should discard the 
influence of party prejudice, and be guid- 
ed solely by a wish to further the interests 
of the empire. It is, we know, easy to lay down 
this proposition, but many things may interfere 
with its practical application. We are there- 
fore deeply thankful that as between Count 
Okuma and the members of the Cabinet the 
chief difficulty has been surmounted with _ 
decision. We trust that politicians in gene- 
ral will always be equally able to divest them- 
selves of mere party prejudice in dealing with 
national affairs. 





Tue Ladies Institute is to occupy for the present 
the old Unshiu Yashiki situated in Hioicho, just 
within the Akasaka Mitsuke. The very exten- 
sive buildings of this compound served as the 
residence of Prince Arisugawa until his new 
palace. overlooking the Hibiya, was constructed. 
A staff of six ladies, with a matron, sailed from 
England last week and will probably take up 
their duties in the month of April. They will 
commence work under the best auspices, as the 
scheme is receiving the warm support of the 
Government and of the principal residents of 
Tokyo, $100,000 having been guaranteed as 
capital. H.I.H. Prince Kitashirakawa has ac- 
cepted the Presidency, and H.E. Count Ito 
continues Chairman of Council, H.E. Viscount 
Hijikata, Minister of the Imperial Household, is 
Vice-Chairman, and the name of Mr. Nagasaki, 
Secretary in the Househcld Department, has 
been added to the list of secretaries. The clerk 
appointed for the establishment, Mr. Y. Kikuchi, 
is now in residence, and is preparing the build- 
ing for the accommodation of the staff. 


We regret to have to record the death, which 
took place at the General Hospital, on Tuesday 
morning, of Mr. Atwood Wigzell. The de- 
ceased gentleman had suffered for some weeks 
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from a liver complaint, which rendered neces- 
sary his removal from Yokosuka, where he has 
lately been stationed, to Yokohama, and latterly 
to the hospital, where he was attended by Dr. 
van der Heyden. Mr. Wigzell was a na- 
tive of Liverpool, and, previous to enter- 
ing the employment of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, had served in the Cunard and other 
well known lines at home. He was gua- 
rantee engineer of the ironclad Fuso Kan 
when that vessel was sent out from England, 
and thence he passed into the Japanese service, 
where he has been employed in various capaci- 
ties. He was chief engineer of the cruiser 
Naniwa Kan, having been sent to England for 
that purpose, and since then has been engaged 
chiefly in instructing duties at Yokosuka. His 
services to the Government were acknowledged 
some time ago when the Emperor conferred 
on him the Order of the Rising Sun. Mr. 
Wigzell leaves a widow and several grown up 
daughters, who have always resided in England. 
His loss will be deeply regretted by the many 
friends to whom he had become endeared dur- 
ing his residence in Japan. 
ae) 

On Thursday afternoon the remains of Mr. A. 
Wigzell were interred in the Yokohama Ceme- 
tery. The mourners assembled at the General 
Hospital at two o'clock, shortly after which 
hour the coffin was removed to the burial 
ground. The esteem in which the deceased 
gentleman was held generally was sufficiently 
testified by the large attendance of foreigners 
on the occasion, while the extent to which 
he was respected by his colleagues in the 
Imperial Japanese Navy, and of the loss 
occasioned to the service by his removal, were 
evidenced by the presence of many high naval 
officials. Among the mourners were Lieut.- 
General Count Saigo, Minister of Marine; Ad- 
miral Count Kawamura, Admiral Ito, Captain 
Ono, commanding the Naval Barracks, Yoko- 
suka; Mr. T. Hirano, Secretary, Port Admiralty ; 
Chief Engineer Yuji, Chief Engineer T. Yabe, 
Chief Engineer Muragaki, Chief Engineer Noda, 
Lieutenant Kawamura, Engineer Ito, Engineer 
Taneda, Engineer Ueyama, Mr. Yagi, Inspector 
of Machinery and Chief of the Yokosuka 
Engineering School, Mr. S. Nara, Paymaster-in- 
Chief, &c. The pall was borne by Messrs. Mura- 
gaki, W. Barrie, A. J. Hare, A. T. Watson, Ito, 
and Taneda. A detachment of fifty seamen sent 
from Yokosuka formed an escort, and followed 
the coffin to the grave, where an appropriate ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. E. C. Irwine, who 
said: Those who knew Mr. Wigzell best could 
testify that during the long period of his life 
in Japan he had earned the most honourable 
distinction that can fall to any man, that of being 
always at his post. Nay, even when, as some 
years ago, his health demanded a cessation 
from his duties, he still continued to work, and 
during his last illness the spirit of the man kept 
him in harness when unquestionably the weak- 
ness of his flesh imperatively called for rest. 
Distanced as he was from the daughters who 
would have ministered to his comforts in his 
recent sufferings, it was still consoling thought 
to know that he had received the kindest watch- 
ing from an English lady, the wife of an old 
comrade, as well as from other friends native 
and foreign. Brotherly esteem and kindness 
were shown to-day by the presence of many mem- 
bers of the great paternal society to which he 
belonged, and that sympathy and fine feeling— 
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never wanting in the Japanese—were displayed 
by the presence of the naval escort and of the 
distinguished gentlemen who followed the bier. 
What need of words—one more good heart had 
ceased to best. Let him rest in peace in keep- 
ing of the Great Father of all, and the hope of 
the life to come. 





We learn from the sixteenth issue of the list of 
Chinese lighthouses, light-vessels, buoys, and 
beacons, published by she Imperial Chinese 
Maritime Customs, that a very satisfactory im- 
provement has in recent years taken place in 
the state of the Woosung inner bar, a change 
which, while of course apparent yearly in the 
records given in that most valuable work, 
receives special attention in the list for 1888, 
just to hand. On comparing the figures for 
1887 with those for 1883, since which year 
the depth of water has been steadily increasing, 
the extent of the change will be seen. The average 
depths atlow water spring tides in 1883 were :— 
January, 1oft.to 10ft. 6in.; February, roft., 6in.; 
March and April ro ft. to ro ft. 6 in,; May 10 ft. 
6 in.; June, 9 ft. 6 in. to 10 ft. 6 in; July, 9 ft. 
6 in.; August, 8 ft. 6 in. to g ft. 6 in., Septem- 
ber, 8ft. 6 in.; October, 8ft. Gin. to g ft.; No- 
vember, 9 ft., December 9 ft. to g ft. 6in. The 
average depths for the five years ending 31st 
December, 1883, were :—January, g ft. 9 in.; 
February, ro ft. 1 in., March 10 ft. 1 in.; April 
to ft. 1 in.; May 1o ft. rin. ; June, g ft. 7 in. ; 
July, 8 ft. ro in.; August 8 ft, 4 in. ; Septem- 
ber, 8 ft. 1 in. ; October, 8 ft. 4 in. ; November, 
8 ft. 8 in. ; December, g ft. 2 in. The average 
depths for 1887 were :—January, rolt. 6in. to 11 
ft. gin.; February, 10 ft. 6 in. to 12 ft. ; March, 
to ft, g in. to 12 ft.; April, 12 ft. 6 in., 
May, 12 ft.; June, 12 ft.; July, 12 ft.; August; 
11 ft, to 12 ft.; September, 10 ft. 6 in.; Octo- 
ber, 10 ft. 6 in. to 11 ft.; November, 11 ft. to 
11 ft. 6 in.; December, 11 ft. 6 in. to 11 ft. 9 
in. For the four years ended 31st December, 
1887, the average depths were :—January, 10 
ft. 7 in.; February, 10 ft. 9 in.; March, to ft. 
1o in; April, 10 ft. ro in.; May, 10 ft. 11 in. 
June, 10 ft. 8 in.; July, ro ft. 2 in.; August, 
10 ft. 3 in.; September, g ft. 6 in.; October, 9 
ft. 7 in.; November, 9 ft. 11 in.; December, 
10 ft, 6 in. It should be noted that in March 
last year the position of the range marks for 
crossing the bar was shifted, owing to a change 
in the direction of the channel, and the depths 
on the old range are therefore not included 
in the averages. The highest average of spring 
tides for a month, registered in 1886, was 22 feet 
tin,; August full moon a.m. tides; while the 
highest last year was 22 ft. g in., July new moon 
a.m, tides, 











Tue following notices to mariners have been 
issued from the Coast Inspector's Office, Shang- 
hai, of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Cus- 
toms :— 


Newchwang District.—Liao River.—Notice is hereby 
given that the deep-water channel which formed dur- 
ing the summer of 18-6 along the south bank of the 
Liao River, between Huntress Point and Everlasting 
Point, is now silting up. Vessels entering, after 
rounding Everlasting Point, should continue to ke-p 
the north bank until abreast of Fish House (Single 
Creek); then steer over towards the South Temple 
(Native town) hauling up for the harbour when clear 
of Huntress Point. The least depth of water in the 
channel is about 16 feet at low water springs, and the 
navigable channel appears to be resuming its origina 
course. The shoal patch which formed during the 
summer of 1886 just below the harbour limits has 
completely disappeared, 

Pakhoi District —Buoys at Entrance to Pakhoi An- 






































chorage —Notice is hereby given that two 44 feet Nun |S 


Buoys have been placed in position to definethe fairway 
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between the fish.stakes off the village of Tikok, at the 
entrance to Pakhoi Anchorage. The starboard buoy, 
entering from sea, is painted red and surmounted by a 
black spherical cage. It is moored in 18 feet at low 
water springs. The port buoy, entering from sea, is 
painted biack and surmounted by a black diamond. 
shaped cage. It is moored in 21 feet at low water 
springs. There is a cleat channel, 270 feet wide, be- 
tween these buoys. 

Shanghai District —Buoyage of the Harvey Point 
Channel.—Notice is hereby given that the Harvey 
Point Channel is now marked by the following men- 
tioned buoys :—South-east Spit Buoy.—A red and 
black vertically striped conical buoy, surmounted by a 
black diamond-shaped cage, moored, in 4o feet at low 
water of spring tides, off the south-eastern end of the 
Actzon Shoal, which extends a little more than 11 
miles to the north.westward from this Buoy. Cone 
‘Tree Buoy.—A black Conical Buoy, surmounted by a 
black spherical cage, moored off the eastern edge of 
the Actaeon Shoal, in go feet at low water, about 34 
miles N. 114° W. from South-east Spit Buoy, Fair- 

‘A red and black horizontally striped 
surmounted by a black spherical cage, 
moored a little to the westward of mid.channel, in 49 
feet at low water, about 3} miles N. 36° W. from Cone 
Tree Buoy. North-east Actzon Buoy—A_ black 
Conical Buoy, surmounted by a black spherical cage, 
moored off the north-eastern’ edge of Actzon Shoal, 
in 37 feet at low water, about 34 Miles N. 60° W. from 
the Fairway Buoy. Actwon Shoal Upper Buoy.—A 
red and black vertically striped conical buoy, sur- 
mounted by a black triargular cage, moored off the 
northera end of Acton Shoal, in 26 feet at low water, 
about 44 miles N. 80° W. from North-east Actzon 
Buoy and about 2 miles N, 3g° W. from the Centaur 
Lower Buoy ; in position to guide vessels using either 
the Harvey Point Channel or the channel over the 
Centaur Crossing, ‘The bearings given are magnetic. 
Vessels going up river by the Harvey Point Channel 
ci make straight courses from buoy to buoy, in 
depths varying from 7 to g fathoms at low water, by 
steering so as to leave all the buoys from 200 to 300 
yards on their port hand, 























Iy another column we give a report of a meeting 
held in Toky6 on the 3rd inst. to celebrate an 
event which will undoubtedly mark an important 
era in the history of the progress of the people 
of this land toward the goal of civilization. We 
refer to the completion of the translation of the 
Scriptures into Japanese. In heathen Greece 
and Rome, no less than in England and Ger- 
many, the translation of the Scriptures into 
the vernacular was attended with large results, 
It is doubtful if Ptolemaus Philadelphus, who, 
it is said, caused the version known as the 
Septuagint to be made, foresaw the conse- 
quences of his action. Equally doubtful is it 
that Wyckliffe or ‘I'yndall or Martin Luther 
foresaw the results of giving to the people of 
England and Germany an open Bible. They 
hoped, to be sure, that the spread of Bible truth 
would enlighten and ennoble those amongst 
whom it came, but who can suppose they anti- 
cipated that it would overturn States in its work 
of establishing the kingdom of God upon earth? 
In modern days the revolution which the Bible 
is quietly, but effectually working in such lands 
as Italy, Spain, France, India, and China is no 
less marked than the results it accomplished in 
ages past. Because its actjon is slow some 
scoff and say the Bible is antiquated and effete. 
Some even say it is immoral, and ought not to 
be admitted into our homes. But notwithstand- 
ing ils ‘‘ancientness” and “effeteness” it is 
steadily working its way into all the languages 
known on earth, a thing which no “ modern” 
book seems capable of doing ; and notwithstand- 
ing its “ immorality "it succeeds in teaching pur- 
ity where purity was not known before. Among 
people who thought they had attained to the ne 


| plus ulira of civilization came the Bible telling 


them they were ignorant of the first principles 
of civilization, and it conquered: and among 
people who were degraded almost to the level of 
the beasts of the field the same Bible went, and 
ated them, and taught them along with their 
alled highly civilized brethren what civiliza- 
tion really is. Every device that men or devils 
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could devise has been used to crush and stamp 
out this book, and the only result has been to 


increase its circulation. At the present time, 


the whole or part of the book has been trans-} 


lated into more than 250 languages or dialects, 
and the addition of the language of this great 
nation is no unimportant increase. Apart from 
all sectarian beliefs or denominational differ- 
ences, we have the profound conviction that the 
Bible will be no less effectual in its work of 
teaching purity and truth, teaching men to wor- 
ship God, honour their King and rulers, and love 
their fellow men in this land, than it has been in 
the countries of the West. And we would, along 
with others, heartily congratulate the gentlemen 
who have brought their great task to a success- 
ful issue. It may not be uninteresting to give a 
short sketch of the work of translation,'from the 
first efforts made in that direction to its comple- 
tion. Bible translation may be said to have 
begun with the organization of the Committee 
appointed for that purpose by the Convention 
of Protestant Missionaries held in Yokohama in 
1872. Prior to that time spasmodic efforts had 
been made by Gutzlaff, Bettelheim, and others, 
but only limited success attended these efforts 
on account of the want of a thorough knowledge 
of the language and other serious obstacles. 
The Committee appointed by the Convention 
consisted of members of various Missions, 
British and American, but the work of translat- 
ing the New Testament was chiefly done by three 
of the members, whose names are well known 
and respected in Japan, America, and England— 
Dr. J. C. Hepburn, and Rev. Drs. D. C. Greene 
and S.R. Brown. In the case of the New 
Testament as in that of the Old, Dr. Hepburn 
did the greatest part of the work of translating, 
the other members rendering invaluable help in 
revising. The New Testament was completed 
in 1880, the work of carrying it through the 
press being executed by Drs. D. C. Greene and 
L. H. Gulick, the latter gentleman being the 
Agent of the American Bible Society. In 1878 
another convention of Protestant Missionaries 
was held in Tokyé, and a Committee—named 
the Permanent Committee for Translating, Revi- 
sing, Publishing? and Preserving the Holy Scrip- 
tures—was appointed. This Committee con- 
sisted of a delegate from every Protestant Mis- 
sion in Japan, thus giving to this great work a 
catholic nature almost unparalleled in any other 
country. We observe here that the work has 
from the very beginning to its completion been 
undertaken by the Missionary Societies, and not, 
as was recently stated by a local journal, that 
the Committees were appointed by “ the leading 
Bible Societies.” In point of fact the Bible 
Societies have had nothing whatever to do with 
the translation of the Scriptures into Japanese, 
and it was only about three years ago that their 
agents in this country were admitted as mem- 
bers of the Permanent Committee. It is but 
right to point out, however, that the Bible So- 
cieties have generously aided the Committees 
in their work; the American Society furnishing 
a considerable part of the funds for the work 
on the New Testament, and the British Socie- 
ties for the work on the Old Testament. To 
the Permanent Committee was given autho- 
rity to appoint a translating and revising 
Committee for the Old Testament. The 
gentlemen selected were Dr. J. C. Hep- 
burn, Rev. G. F. Verbeck, D.D., Rev. D.C. 
Greene D.D., and Rev. P. K. Fyson. Of this 
number, one, Dr. Greene, declined to engage in 
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the work on account of other urgent duties, and 
the greater part of the work of translating the Old 
Testament was doneby the other three. A detailed 
history of the progress of the work and the diffi- 
culties encountered, has been given by Dr. Hep- 
burn in his official statement as Chairman of the 
Permanent Committee. The work of carrying the 
Old Testament through the press has been done 
chiefly by Dr. Hepburn and Mr, J. A. Thomson, 
Agent of the National Bible Society of Scotland. 
In reference to the style of the translation we 
would only remark that, while from certain 
standpoints it may be criticized, yet bearing 
in mind the classes the book is meant to cir- 
culate among—learned and unlearned—we 
think that the mingling of the gagen with the 
popular language is a happy choice on the part 
of the translators. They have avoided the diffi- 
cult and abstruse language of the literati, and 
the vulgar expressions of the zoku-go, thus 
furnishing a book acceptable to the higher 
educated classes, and at the same time capable 
of being understood by those who have not had 
large educational advantages. 


Tue principle was laid down recently by a 
Japanese newspaper that as Japan is a compara- 
tively weak State and could not hope to hold 
her own in a military contest with Western 
Powers, the aim of her diplomatists should be 
to conciliate and obtain the good will of Occi- 
dental countries. The Aéron Shimpé declines 
to endorse this policy, It maintains that though 
in point of actual resources Japan may be wea 
she is strengthened against aggression by dis- 
tance and inaccessibility. The most powerful 
foreign State could not send more than thirty 
thousand troops against her, and to these she 
could oppose a force at least three times as 
great numerically. Superiority of equipment 
and physique on the part of the invaders would 
be more than compensated by inferiority of 
numbers, Japan is not therefore obliged, like a 
European country, to rely for her independence 
on the balance of power. On the contrary, the 
Kéron Shimpo thinks that she may raise her 
head as proudly and defiantly as any Western 
State, being naturally secured against attack. 
If indeed it should be her error or her misfortune 
to offend all the seventeen Treaty Powers simulta- 
neously, her case might be bad. And they, 
well knowing this, are careful to preserve that 
diplomatic cdoperation which has hitherto given 
them such an immense advantage. But for all 
their unanimity of action, their interests are not 
identical. It should be possible for Japan to 
separate those interests, and by pitting them 
against one another to secure herself against 
combined coercion. How easy itis to formulate 
such theories on paper. And the beauty of it 
is that the Aéron Shimpé puts them forward 
as though they were new. 


* 
ane 


The same paper has a subtle article about 
the relative importance of a country’s interior 
and exterior policies. History shows, it says 
that States which curry favour with foreign 
Powers and oppress their own people are sooner 
or later involved in political trouble, while those 
that seek to strengthen themselves at home and 
are content to maintain their rights abroad, 
prosper. It is evident, in short, that the fate 
of governments largely depends on a due ap- 
preciation of the importance of their internal 
policy. And the reason is plain, being nothing 
more or less than the universally applicable 














principle that those whose interest we should 
chiefly consider are our own kith and kin. It 
is almost incredible, the Kéron Shimpd goes 
on to say, that any Government should be so 
blind as to repose confidence in a foreign State 
with obviously diverse interests, while neglect- 
ing or oppressing its own nation, the final 
source of its power. Yet examples of such 
erring policy are to be found. The French 
Government under Louis Philippe, is instanced: 
it depended entirely upon Austria and treated 
its own subjects with such severity that they 
finally rose and overthrew it. For any Ad- 
ministration falling into a similar error, a similar 
fate is predicted by the Kéron Shimps. Of 
course it is perfectly obvious that written be- 
tween every two lines of our contemporary’s 
article are the names “ Japan and Germany.” 
The Kron Shimpd surely cannot expect that 
such silly writing will have any influence outside 
ignorant and prejudiced circles. 





Tus is the American's rapsody about recent 
doings in Samoa:—The German aggressions in 
Samoa are so clearly in defiance of the agree- 
ments made by that country with the United 
States and the United Kingdom, that both coun- 
tries have acquired the right to interfere for the 
protection of this inoffensive people. In its 
eagerness for new colonies the German govern- 
ment shows a callous recklessness as to native 
rights and international opinion, which could be 
acquired only in the atmosphere of a Prussian 
barrack. It outdoes even British insolence, and 
hardly makes the affectation of recognizing in 
the dark-skinned races any rights which the 
white races are bound to consider, much less 
respect. Indeed, in some recent cases, as in 
breaking down the quarantine at Yokohama in 
1876, the English have found the exuberant and 
gratuitous brutality of the German authorities a 
very useful instrument to open the way for their 
own plans. In Samoa one king has been de- 
posed because he respected the duties and 
claimed the rights specified in his treaties with 
the other two Powers. In his place has been 
puta worthless fellow, who is simply a tool of 
the Germans. All this the English and Ame- 
rican governments bear in silence, and when 
an American ship of war appears at the islands, 
she finds the shore lined with German sentinels 
to prevent her crew from landing, and the na- 
tives are forbidden to hold any communication 
with the vessel. What next, Mr, Bayard? 








We have not heard the last of the celebrated 
forged letters. The St. Petersburg correspon- 
dent of Zhe Times writes thus, under date 
December 8th ;— 


There is now no doubt here in official circles as to the 
false documents, or, to be exact, letters, shown to the Czar 
at Copenhagen. ‘The Russian Press continues to be scep= 
tical on the subject, and even to deny that Prince Bismarck 
can produce any ‘such documents. ‘The Russian news- 
apers, however, will never give him credit for anything 
hut a mean and tricky kind of diplomacy, of which the 
German Chancellor is certainly incapable. Letters there 
certainly ave, for they have been examined at St. Petersburg, 
with the conclusion that they are forgeries, ‘They reached 
the Czar, naturally through a good source, while His Im- 
perial Majesty was staying at’ Copenhagen; hence. the 
ignorance of residents in St. Petersburg on the subject, 
and their entire innocence of the deception practised on the 
Emperor. ‘The documents purport to be translations from 
German originals; but there is every indication that they 
were first composed in French, and the suspicion of author- 
ship falls upon persons who are, or were, in close relation- 
ship with Prince Ferdinand. 


The Berlin correspondent of the same journal, 
writing the following day, says:—It seems 
that the famous forged despatches would al- 
ready have been made public but for the want 
of Russia’s assent to this step. This assent, 
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however, may yet be given, after some pre- 
liminary action is over." We now know that 
the assent has been given and that the letters 
have been published. It is very plainly hinted 
that Prince Ferdinand is directly or indirectly 
responsible for them. 

* 

Everything goes to show that Germany means 
to disown Prince Ferdinand, and that Bis- 
marck seeks, at the same time, to deal a fatal 
blow to the prospects of the Orleanist family. 
We printed in a recent issue the declaration of M. 
Bocher that if forged letters had been presented 
to the Czar, the Orleanist Princes were wholly 
innocent of any participation in such an act. 
In answer to. this declaration, the Cologne 
Gazette, while disavowing all intention of charg- 
ing against members of the Orleans House that 
they personally wrote forged letters and signed 
them with false names, speaks in the following 
emphatic and significant strain :— 

In this declaration it is denied by the House of Orleans 
that it has anything to do with Bulgarian affairs, or that it 
belongs in any way to the European war party.” ‘This de- 
claration is made at a moment when one of the most 
respected and influential members of this House, Princess 
Clémentine of Orleans, daughter of King Louis Philippe, 
and Dowager Duchess of Coburg, has entered the Bulgarian 
capital, in order to strengthen and consolidate there the 
position of her son, against the will of one of the greatest 
and most warlike Empires, and without obtaining the assent 
of all the other Great Powers as prescribed by the Treat 
of Berlin, Now where, if not here, is the real lever which 
the European war party would solely and exclusively set in 
motion in order to make the dice of war begin to roll— 
where can it otherwise be found than in the resistance which 
Russia finds in the settlement of Bulgarian affairs? And 
who has done more to excite this resistance, to promote and 
organize it, than that very member of the House of Orleans, 
that Orleanist Princess, who, dominated as she is by insati: 
able ambition and overweening maternal pride, does not in 
the slightest consider whether all Euroye is likely to be ine 
volved in a sanguinary and endless war if she can only 
thereby achieve her own selfish aims and those of her 
House? Are then the members of the House of Orleans 
prepared to deny this, their most active and energetic 
member? Or ave they even prepared to call this Princess 
and her son German Princes on account of their German 
name,'because they have at the present moment no reason 
to admit their connexion with them before the world? 

Germany has no share in this House. We only need 
recall the fact that if Prince Ferdinand, who had a French 
education, had looked upon himself as a German Prince, 
he must needs have requested and received permission 
from the German House of Coburg to ascend the Bulgarian 
throne. But he knows that he has never received such 
consent, and therefore also that he never, as a German 
Vrince, would have gone to Bulgaria. We should like 
to know whether the Princes of the House of Orleans 
are likely to find credence outside of their own immediate 
family circle, even with their own partisans, for the 
declaration that they never thought of troubling the 
water, and that, their wheat would grow best with Europe 
in a state of undisturbed and assured peace. 

Add to this that the German Vice-Consul in 
Sofia recently behaved with marked discourtesy 
towards Prince Ferdinand, and it is difficult to 
imagine that the Prince’s chances of German 
support are large. There was a marked dif- 
ference, by the way, between the results of the 
German Vice-Consul’s rudeness towards the 
‘sovereign of Bulgaria and the results of a Buk 
garian newspaper's rudeness towards a German 
Consul. In the latter case the journalist was 
thrown into prison, his journal suppressed and his 
plant confiscated, practically under the muzzles 
of German cannon. In the former, Prince 
Ferdinand had nothing to fall back on except 
the sympathy of the colony of Western Euro- 
peans in Sofia, who privately warned the Vice- 
Consul to cease his attendance at the Club 


which they frequent. 




















“Ture recently arrived in Montreal by the 
Canadian Pacific route,” says the London and 
China Express, “three Japanese merchants, 
who are said to be anxious to avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded by the new steamship 
connections for developing trade with the Domi- 
nion. One of the gentlemen referred to, it is 
reported, represented the Export Tea Company 
of Kobe, Japan, and appointed a well-known 
firm of shippers and importers in Montreal as 
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their agents. Another of these Oriental visitors 
was a contractor for Japan railways, which are 
being rapidly constructed through the islands. 
He stated that from what he could learn there 
was every prospect of Japanese firms purchasing 
their railway engines in Montreal to much better 
advantage than in the United States or England, 
as he thought the Canadian Pacific Railway 
could lay them down in Japan at the least cost. 
There were other articles of Canadian manu- 
facture, he thought, could be exported with ad- 
vantage to Japan, as the trade of that country 
is rapidly developing, and its people are be- 
coming more Europeanised every day in their 
tastes and habits.” 


Tue following short account of the flood in 
China will give an idea of the necessities of the 
poor people who have been rendered homeless, 
and who for some time to come will be de- 


pendent on the harity of others 
London, January 6th. 
A Standard correspondent gives particulars of ‘the overflow of 
the Hoang Ho, the great loss of life and the famine threatened 
‘One-sixth of the entire area of the Garden of China, as Honan 
yyled, is now a vast lake. The rest of the country is overrun 
with refugees. - In hundreds of instances men who three months 
Ago were wealthy to-day are stunned, hungry, stupid and deject- 
ed, without a morsel of ‘The inundations. commenced 
ata little distance from Kai-Fung-Fu, one of the largest cities 
of the province. In one instance some four miles of solid 
embankments of stone, brick, sand and clay were swept away 
innumerable moles and fascines. In the district of Ching 
Chow and Chin Chow no less than three thousand large villages 
engulphed in a very few moments, and scarcely any of the 
ed people had timeto save themse break occurred 
in the night. ‘The extent of the disaster will be better under- 
stood when we say that an area of country much larger than the 
incipality of Wales and much more thickly populated than 
Fretand, is now 2 sea, and all the inhabitants ave either drowned 
ot have'fled. The people so terribly visited cannot fall short of 
the whole population of Ireland, as the province includes about 
25,000,000, with an area of 65,000 square miles, and the waters of 
the river now cover it to the extent of 8,000 0r 10,000 square miles. 
Tam told that in hundreds of instances the people, when the 
waters rushed into the cities, sweeping walls and houses away, 
refused to stir, and met death with that wonderful indifference 
Which characterizes the Chinese fatalist. The loss of life will 
not be numbered by thousands or tens of thousands, but 
literally by hundreds of thousands, while the starving must 
Amount to many millions, utterly beggared and depending on 
the charity of others. The Emperor has contributed. 120,000 
tacls out of his private purse, besides ordering 3,000,000 taels out 
of the Imperial treasury toward the relief of the suflerers. 
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We are informed by the Chinese Consul that 
the condition of affairs in the flooded districts 
of the Yellow River is anything but satisfactory, 
notwithstanding the assistance that has already 
been given. Many hundreds of families, having 
lost all their household goods and farm stock 
and implements, are utterly destitute and will 
not be able to resume work until winter has 
passed, and even then the farms, being covered 
in many places with an enormous quantity of 
sand, will be utterly unproductive for some 
time. Subscriptions will be thankfully received 
by the Chinese Consul, or at this office, of which 


due acknowledgement will be made. 
* 


In acknowledging the receipt of a small sum of 
money recently sent to this office for the Yellow 
River Fund, the Chinese Consul tenders his 
sincere thanks on behalf of his suffering coun- 
trymen, and will remit a formal acknowledge- 
ment when that has been received from the 
office for the éollection of funds at Shanghai. 
In this context we have now the pleasure to 
acknowledge the receipt, from a foreign gen- 
tleman in Tokyo who does not wish his name 
published, of a cheque for the starving multi- 
tudes in China of two hundred dollars. The 
Chinese community of Yokohama held a meet- 
ing a few days ago to concert measures for 
raising funds in addition to those already sent 
by them to Shanghai. 


Ir is pleasant to see that the apparently grave 
injustice done to Captain Hector, of the P. &O. 
steamer Srifannia, was only a matter of form. 
He has but passed from one ship to another, 
having now been appointed to the command of 
the same Company's new crack steamer Oceana. 











Perhaps we should remind some of our readers 
that Captain Hector was removed from the com- 
mand of the Brifannia, because that ship, while 
under complete charge of a pilot, touched, with- 
out sustaining any serious damage, on her way 
up the Thames. His suspension under such 
circumstances was generally felt to be singularly 
harsh. 


Tue Nordd. Lloyd steamer General Werder, 
Captain Schuckmann, arrived here on Sunday, at 
11.15, bringing on the English mail from Hong- 
kong, which port she left on the 3oth ult. The 
captain reports heavy north-east gales and a 
wild sea throughout the voyage, culminating 
off Rock Island in an exceptionally hard gale 
with high sea, during which little headway was 
made, and for nine hours the steamer only 
progressed a couple of miles. The General 
Werder will leave here on Wednesday at 9 a.m. 
for Kobe on her voyage south. 





Fire broke out about twelve o'clock on Satur- 
day night in a godown at No. 93, and before 
the flames could be subdued the contents of the 
building, waste silk belonging to Messrs. Dell'Oro 
and Company, were destroyed. Both steam 
engines, the ‘ Victoria" and the “ Relief” 
were on the ground, and with these and the 
hydrants the fire was confined to the pre- 
mises in which it originated. The godown was 
completely gutted, the walls only being left 
standing. The building was the property of 
Messrs. Sassoon. 


Tue Japanese gentlemen who originated the 
movement for the restoration and future main- 
tenance of Will Adams’ tomb at Hemmi Mura, 
Yokosuka, amongst whom Mr. Mitsuhashi, 
Foreign Secretary of the Kencho, deserves the 
foremost place, have given Englishmen a good 
lead by themselves subscribing the sum of fifty 
dollars. Annexed we publish subscriptions not 


yet acknowledged :— 


Hellendale, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. 


P.J. 
Kobe) 
H. 















Bisset, Mi 2.00 | Schroeder, Mr. Fi... 
Dixon, R. 2100 | Thornhill, Mr. T. B.C. 
Hay, Mr. Mr. BB, 





RererrinG to the Fairy Tale Series issued by 
the Kobunsha, Tokyo, “ Atlas,” in the World, 
says :—‘‘Among the season's gifts for little 
people, that have come across the seas, isa 
series of picture-books from Japan. They are 
exceedingly quaint. The stories are the old 
nursery favourites as they are told in Japan, an 
odd mixture of ‘the classics” and Grimm. 
The pictures, printed in colours, are examples 
of Japanese art, and rival Tenniel or Sambourne 
in their ingenuity ; the dragons and goblins are 
enviable conceptions.” 





We have received from Mr, Rickett, the agent 
in Yokohama of the, Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, a copy of the company’s annual 
calendar, which this year takes the form ofa 
blotting-book. This company has a subscribed 
capital of a million sterling, and a reserve fund 
of £450,000, the business including the grant- 
ing of policies to cover shipments of goods or 
produce, specie, bonds, valuables, and precious 
stones. The Company also insures against loss 
on articles sent through the registered post at 
nominal rates of premia. 














Tue Korean Government has ordered from the 
Koishikawa Arsenal 500 Japanese swords for 
Korean troops. 
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A SCHOLASTIC TROUBLE. 
ga 

E learn with regret that some diffi- 
culties recently occurred between 

pupils and teachers at that excellent and po- 
pular school the Tokyé Eiwa Gakko. Under 
the able management of the Revd. G. 
Cocuran, D.D., the Eiwa Gakko rose, in 
an incredibly short space of time, to be 
one of the very first educational institu- 
tions in Tékyd. No school could have 
been judged less likely to be the scene 
of serious friction between masters and 
pupils. In the columns of the Choya 
Shimbun we find a fanciful and inaccurate 
account of the affairs. Our contemporary 
—we quote the story in order to correct 
its errors—ascribes the origin of the trouble 
to a growing sense among the pupils that 
believers in Christianity were treated dif- 
ferently from unbelievers, the former's 
faults being condoned or overlooked ; the 
latter’s severely punished. To discontent 
on this account was added the fact that 
favourite and efficient Japanese teachers 
gradually withdrew or were dismissed, so 
that in the end the pupils held a consulta- 
tion, and presented a round robin to the 
Director, Dr. COCHRAN. In this docu- 
ment three subjects of complaint were ad- 
vanced; the arbitrary behaviour of the 
Principal, Mr. ODLUM; the insufficiency 
of the Japanese staff of teachers, and in- 
equalities in the fees paid by boarders. 
Finding—we still quote the Choya Shim- 
éun—that their representations were left 
unregarded, the pupils again and again— 
by what means we are not told—urged the 
Director to act upon their memorial. He, 
however, remained obdurate, and finally, 
after a meeting among themselves on the 
night of the goth ultimo, the students 
selected two deputies who waited on Dr. 
CocuRAN and informed him that unless 
their suggestions were adopted, they should 
refrain from further attendance. The fol- 
lowing day the class-rooms were empty. 
In the evening the pupils received a 
notice asking them to attend, and giving 
them virtually to understand that their 
requests should be complied with. They 
accordingly attended school the next 
morning, but to their disappointment and 
exasperation the Principal, without any 
reference to their complaints, made some 
harsh remarks and proceeded to hold classes. 
Indignant at such treatment, the pupils 
marched out in a body and retired to the 
dormitories. The same evening they held 
another conference and presented an ulti- 
matum to the Director, charging him with 
breach of faith, and declaring that unless 
a satisfactory reply were at once given to 
their memorial and the Principal removed, 
they should leave the school never to re- 
turn. The Director and the Principal 
appear to have thought that the discontent 
was fomented by agitators among the Japa- 
nese teachers. Several of the latter were 
therefore dismissed, a measure that only 
served to exasperate the students still 
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more. “ How the trouble will end,” con- 
cludes our contemporary, “we cannot 
tell.” 

Such is the Choya Shimbun’s story. To 
any English reader we need scarcely say 
that it is a gross exaggeration. The simple 
fact appears to be that the disciplinary 
methods of Mr. ODLUM, the new Principal, 
did not please the students. Japanese lads 
have their idiosyncracies. To treat them 
off-hand as one treats English or American 
youths is an experiment of doubtful dis- 
cretion. It is probably true that in the 
feeling of umbrage thus engendered, some 
of the Japanese teachers were participators. 
It is certainly true that the feeling was 
intensified by steps which, in the interests 
of moral control, and at the earnest sugges- 
tion of Japanese well-wishers, the Foreign 
Board thought it necessary to take in 
regard to the dormitories. It is also true 
that a memorial was presented to the Di- 
rector—who seems to have won the affection 
and respect of all the students. It bore 
upwards of eighty signatures; was emi- 
nently courteous in tone, and solicited at- 
tention to the writer’s suggestions in the 
interests of “our beloved school.’’ The 
suggestions themselves referred chiefly 
to the methods of the Principal, and 
to the inefficiency of the Japanese staff 
of teachers. No answer was solicited, 
nor did any seem to be required. Ac- 
cidentally, too, the document remained 
a few days without apparent notice, for it 
was written in Japanese, and its writers 
failing to fulfil their promise of furnish- 
ing a translation, were themselves the 
cause of some delay. The pupils, how- 
ever, apparently expecting a reply, grew 
foolishly impatient at not receiving one, 
and adopted the extreme step of ab- 
senting themselves from the class-rooms, 
sending, the same day, a deputation to 
explain to the Director the reason of their 
absence. That afternoon a notice 
posted in the school to the effect that 
if the pupils attended the following morn- 
ing, a communication would be addressed 
to them by the Director. There was no 
promise, direct or implied, that their re- 
presentations should be favourably enter- 
tained. The pupils assembled and were 
addressed by Dr. COCHRAN. That gentle- 
man gave them some friendly explanations 
—of which they evidently stood in much 
need—as to the nature of schools, the 
plain duty of every boy to obtain for him- 
self the best education within his reach, and 
the equally plain axiom that the manage- 
ment of such institutions must necessarily 
devolve upon their professorial and ad- 
ministrative staff. He added that it was 
the indubitable right of every boy among 
his hearers to better himself, if he thought 
that he could do so from an educational 
point of view, and he finally invited those 
who thought that they could better them- 
selves to withdraw, promising that they 
should carry with them the friendship and 
good wishers of their former instructors. 


was 
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This invitation did not elicit a single 
response, and the lads having thus made 
virtual act of submission, Dr. COCHRAN 
went on to explain that while they might 
count upon the management’s adoption of 
all useful suggestions, they must be content 
to wait for practical proofs and to dispense 
with present promises. The trouble, 
owing apparently to some want of tact on 
the part of those responsible for its origin, - 
did not immediately terminate, but has 
now been happily brought to an end. 

It will be seen that these facts, for the 
substantial accuracy of which we can 
vouch, differ materially from the story 
told by the Choya Shimbun. Were the 
latter true, there could be only one con- 
clusion; namely, that the Japanese stu- 
dents at one of the principal schools in the 
capital had shown themselves wholly in- 
capable of discipline, and had practically 
broken up the establishment. Yet even 
the exceedingly dissimilar outlines given 
by us, indicate that foreign directors and 
principals of Japanese schools are not un- 
likely to be faced by problems virtually 
unknown to the historians of scholastic 
life in the West. We do not allude to the 
mere fact of a large body of lads conspiring 
to obtain reforms—as they deem them— 
by united representation and even by an at- 
titude of mutiny en masse. Such things are 
common enough everywhere. Examples 
might be adduced from the experience of 
the past twenty-five years in England, 
and that too at institutions where strict 
military discipline was the normal con- 
dition, The feature which particularly 
strikes us, and will equally strike our 
readers unless we are much mistaken, is 
that the parents and guardians of these 
recalcitrant students do not present them- 
selves at all upon the stage of the com- 
plication. In Europe or America such a 
matter, in the case of boarders whose 
homes are at a distance, would be sum- 
marily dealt with by the Director, and in 
the case of day-scholars, would immedi- 
ately become the direct concern of parents 
and guardians. In Japan, it is initiated 
and conducted throughout by the students 
themselves. Whence this striking dif- 
ference? The answer, we believe, is 
easy. It is furnished by a proposition 
often advanced in these columns as one of 
the most singular and dangerous con- 
sequences of the sudden metamorphosis 
which Japan has undergone: the education 
of the rising generation has virtually 
passed altogether beyond the ken of their 
parents. The latter are men and women 
of the old school. Whatever acquaintance 
with Western arts and sciences they may 
have added to their training in Confucian 
ethics, or to their knowledge of the Chi- 
nese Classics, is too insignificant to keep 
them in parental touch with their children, 
who enter the new schools and are edu- 
cated on the new lines. For years think- 
ing Japanese have forecast this result and 
dreaded the difficulty of dealing with it. 
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In how many channels it is capable of 
making itself felt, we need not attempt to 
say. The important point is that such an 
unusual state of affairs should receive due 
recognition and that steps should be taken 
to deal with it. We could wish that the 
evidence of its existence had been furnished 
at some establishment other than the Eiwa 
Gakké, which stands too high in public 
esteem to be the corpus vile of delicate 
experiments. But perhaps the lesson 
would carry less weight had it been taught 
amid different surroundings. As it is, 
there is no mistaking its import, and 
perhaps, after all, its temporary incon- 
venience may be more than compensated 
by the moral it points. 





THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM. 
ae ae 

HE present decade is seeing the more 

or less essential modification of many 
systems which came in a generation ago 
with a flood of enthusiasm, and were then 
regarded as heaven-born. ‘Their proofs 
were supposed to rest on axiomatic first 
principles, and to be as complete in them- 
selvesasa proposition of EUCLID. Toardent 
theorists of the days of JAMES MILL, Free 
Trade seemed based on as _ infallible 
principles as the Law of Gravity. Indeed 
a certain passage occurs in one of his 
son’s works, wherein the objections urged 
against Free Trade are compared to the 
objections that might be urged against 
that universal and salutary, though fre- 
quently harsh, law first enunciated by 
NEwToN. Gravity is destructive to crazy 
or wrongly built structures, so, urges the 
younger MILL, is Free Trade destructive 
to manufactures or production carried out 
on false principles. The world is as yet 
far from being convinced of the truth of 
the analogy. Again, by extremists of this 
school, free contract was worshipped as a 
principle that would redeem the world 
from the thraldom of privilege and red- 
tapeism. But it is certain that we have left 
this principle far behind, like a vessel that 
has been lifted high and dry by a tidal wave 
and will, perhaps, never again be floated. 
The “sweating system” and rack-renting 
are too hideous blots in a country’s life to 
be left alone by a wise government. After 
all, a man is his brother’s keeper; especi- 
ally is he responsible for the starving or 
oppressed brother of his own nation, for 
whom, indeed, he has the responsibility of 
making laws. The first principles of the 
human conscience take rank before the 
theorems of the “dull science.” 

Among the cut-and-dry systems evolved 
in this ninetenth century of ours and 
allowed for atime to have full sway, the 
examination system holds a prominent 
place. From the year 1837, when London 
University was founded, until the year 
1859, when the Indian Civil Service Ex- 
aminations were instituted, the idea that 
competitive examinations gave the solu- 
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tion to the vexed question of how to judge 
of merit, gained rapidly in publicfavour and 
finally seemed to establish itself. In Par- 
liament and elsewhere throughout the 
nation the question was no longer virtually 
an open one; ROBERT Lowg, its chief ex- 
ponent, rejoiced inits triumph. But Lord 
SHERBROOKE has to confess that the 
current is now strongly set in the con- 
trary direction. The first sign of a change 
appeared in Lord SALISBURY’S modification 
of the Indian Civil Service Examinations 
about ten years ago, which was intended to 
remove some of the objectionable features 
of the great London gladiatorial combat. 
And at the present moment the best minds 
in London are trying to work out a satis- 
factory scheme for the transformation into 
a thorough-going teaching University of 
the amorphous and incomplete institution 
of 1837. 

It is felt more and more that mind cannot 
be treated like matter, to be weighed and 
tested at intervals in a mechanical fashion. 
As a mere test of unfitness the examina- 
tion system is not open to objection ; it is 
quite in place when it brings ignorance to 
the touchstone. But it can never evolve 
excellence. Economical legislators of the 
school of Lowe reasoned that the bringing 
together of young men in expensive col- 
leges, where they were sure to spend 
much of their time in “larking” and folly, 
was a waste of money and of energy. 
The youths would be better employed 
reading diligently in their own homes, and 
credit could be given them for their work 
at the quarterly or yearly examination 
in the capital. A simple and excellent 
system, no doubt, but one that is, unfortun- 
ately, uncongenial to human nature and un- 
favourableto human progress. Not only has 
the system fallen into disrepute in England; 
our French neighbours are growing equally 
disgusted with their Baccalauréat. ‘These 
half yearly competition-wallahs, conducted 
with seeming fairness and judicial im- 
partiality, act as mere slaughter-houses of 
youthful mind. Feverish, flurried candi- 
dates, crammed with facts and figures, 
depend less on their own sense of merit 
than on the good or bad luck which gives 
them certain questions or a certain ex- 
The whole nobility of education 
is thus destroyed, and a kind of low 
cunning usurps the place of a high-souled 
pursuit of knowledge. If justice is blind- 
fold anywhere, surely it is here. 


aminer. 


Mind is so essentially individual that all 
attempts to treat its growth mechanically 
must fail. But in addition, it must be 
remembered that a testing or examination 
system is, in itself, even a represser of 
excellence. It guarantees, if properly 
carried out, a certain average quality, but 
goes no further. In London, under the 
Food Adulteration Act, the milk supply 
has not distinctly improved in quality. 
The levelling up to the Government stan- 
dard has been, by a natural and almost 
inevitable process, accompanied by a cor- 





responding levelling down. The milk of 
the poorest-blooded cow becomes the 
standard to judge by. 

The examination system in education is 
hedged round by a great many peculiar 
dangers which its very simplicity is apt 
to conceal from ordinary minds. In Japan 
these dangers are not by any means 
lessened in number or magnitude, indeed 
rather the reverse is the case. Western 
learning has entered the field, and has 
expelled the formal and comparatively 
useless Chinese education of former times ; 
but just that part of our Western system 
which is least valuable—being most mecha- 
nical and unfavourable to progress—our 
examination system, to wit, seems dearest 
to the Japanese mind. It is the old story 
of a great man being most readily imitated 
in his mannerisms. We are not far 
wrong, we think, in supposing that at least 
half of the examinations held at this present 
time throughout the empire are mere farces. 
Examiners are afraid to print their 
yearly papers for several reasons. First, 
though the examiners may be perfectly 
competent in a certain narrow groove, 
their range of questions is so limited that 
two or at most three years would exhaust 
their supply. Secondly, the examination 
regulations are so minute that only a 
very restricted range at best is allowed. 
Thirdly, Japanese students are as sharp as 
needles in discovering the formalities and 
weaknesses of an examiner. To these 
difficulties, moreover, must be added the 
two facts that the number of capable Japa- 
nese available for such work is limited, 
owing to the very recent introduction of 
foreign learning, and that ripe experience 
is not one of the qualifications even of this 
limited number. There can scarcely be 
more than ten years of difference between 
the oldest and youngest graduates of the 
empire’s colleges. When these graduates 
are appointed to responsible examining 
posts without an additional training in a 
foreign country, their position is not an 
enviableone. They are elevated too quickly 
not to be within the range of the severest 
criticism, and can gain nothing from that 
useful law of human nature by which men 
take omne ignotum pro magnifico. 

The Government and other employers 
of labour have certainly aright to de- 
mand a certain modicum of education in 
those whom they take into their employ- 
ment. This modicum should include all 
that is essential to the employé’s useful- 
ness in the post which he expects to fill. 
And the only immediate way to learn whe- 
ther the candidate possesses that know- 
ledge is to examine him. Perhaps he 
has been thoroughly examined before in 
a well-organized institution, in which case 
the ordeal need not be repeated. The 
ability to read and write his own language, 
to calculate readily, and to translate at 
sight any ordinary passage from a foreign 
language, is easily tested in a candidate, 
and involves no ‘‘cramming.” But beyond 
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this, examinations, as at present conducted, 
are virtually valueless tests. It was the 
historian FROUDE, if we remember rightly, 
who, when shown a paper on history that 
had been set at an examination where his 
son was present, remarked that he himself 
could not have made ten per cent. in the 
examination. Now such a style of ex- 
amination must be radically bad if used to 
test merit in a public competition. Ex- 
amination fails signally as a test in the 
higher walks of learning. As a mere 
method of registering the opinion a 
teacher has of the merits of his pupils, it 
may fill a subordinate and useful place ; 
the ideal examination being one which 
might or might not have been held, and 
whose result was fairly well known before- 
hand to the examiner. 

The interesting paper on the teaching 
of English Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century of November last may have been 
in the hands of many of our readers. 
The writer, Mr. CHURTON COLLINS, ob- 
jects therein to the philological nature 
of the examinations on English Literature 
as conducted at present at the English 
Universities. He would recommenda more 
literary style of examination, and would 
substitute for questions on construction 
and etymology, inquiries regarding the de- 
velopment of an author’s style, or the merit 
of certain of his works when compared with 
the works ofa like author belonging to a 
different nation or era. But practical ex- 
aminers know that this is merely going out 

- of the frying-pan into the fire. Few things 
more objectionable exist in education than 
the pat and finished platitudes about an 
author's style or peculiar merits, which 
candidates so easily learn by heart 
and reproduce with astonishing facility 
at examinations. These opinions are 
either parrot-learned or premature; for 
how can lads in their teens compare Ais- 
CHYLUS with SHAKESPEARE, or DANTE with 
MILTON? They can, with benefit to them- 
selves, listen to the discussion of such 
subjects by a capable teacher, who gives 
forth the results of wide reading and 
mature thought; and to be guided and 
inspired in their studies by a good teacher 
is the best education. The examination 
system can never supply his place; it 
is a thing of limited application, and is 
singularly apt, in the hands of officialism 
and routine, to become a 


“mere name ; 
A charm that lulls to sleep.” 





THE PROSPECTS OF WAR. 
Ee Ne 

F those nations that have immediate 
contact with the regions involved in 
the great European complication 
perplexed as to its meaning, we, at 
this distance, must needs find ourselves 
befogged. We are now well 
February, Two months have elapsed 
since the war scare began to loom, a 
little cloud, on the horizon, and fully six 
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weeks since the firmament was overcast. 
Yet the storm has not broken. Was it 
ever really expected to break? That is a 
question presenting itself naturally under 
the circumstances. We do not mean that 
an actual conflict of armed forces might 
have been anticipated ere this. By no 
means. The season for such operations 
is still two months distant. In the third 
week of December, when Europe was 
apparently trembling with immediate an- 
ticipation, military men knew that a colli- 
sion in Galicia was a mere bugbear. In- 
fantry would have had to move on snow- 
shoes ; artillery must have been carried 
in sleighs, and cavalry would have been 
over their girths in snow and mud. A 
conflict was out of the question. Such 
was not the case, however, with diploma- 
tic explanations. These might have taken 
place long ago. Why have they not? 
Why has Austria-Hungary made no pub- 
licly official move to ascertain her supposed 
enemy’s intentions? The situation seems, 
has for six weeks seemed, eminently to 
demand some such step. Russia, accord- 
ing to rumours which the Cabinet at 
Vienna professes to believe, has been 
massing troops in Poland since the begin- 
ning of December. Her operations, ac- 
cording to the same authority, point plainly 
to an invasion of Galicia. But a Russian 
invasion of Galicia means that, at one 
stroke, Austria would be deprived of terri- 
tory comprising one-fourth of the Cis- 
leithan population. It is the unanimous 
opinion of military men that Austria can- 
not remain passive in the presence of such 
a contingency. That she should strike 
the first blow would be an imperative 
necessity, supposing the Russian arma- 
ments to continue in Poland. Russian 
armaments have continued—so at least the 
telegraph says—and the only step taken 
by Austria has been to construct huts for 
two hundred thousand men in Galicia. 
Her- reluctance to move troops thither is 
easily explicable, since such a measure 
would afford Russia distinct provocation. 
But if she knows that in a certain conjuc- 
ture she must assume the offensive; if she 
perceives, as she alleges, that preparations 
indicating the approach of that conjuncture 
are inactive progress, and if she believes that 
to assume the coigne of vantage would be 
to precipitate the catastrophe, why does 
she not resort to the only means of exit 
from such a dilemma, diplomacy? The 
answer appears to be that much of her 
is simulated. Austria-Hungary is 
not blessed with a closely knit national 
frame or with the capacity of responding 
quickly to the impulse of events. Prince 
BISMARCK, alluding to the tripartite al- 
liance, recently said: “as for Austria, 
I have had to stipulate that German 
generals should command her troops, for 
otherwise the mobilization would not be 
completed till the day after peace was 
signed.” Prince BISMARCK therefore un- 
derstands the difficulty of preparing his 


alarm 





ally for the lists, and has instilled the same 
conviction into the minds of M. Tisza 
and Count KALNoKy. To overcome this 
difficulty the phantom of imminent war 
has been invoked. Under its shadow the 
Austro-Hungarian Parliaments have trem- 
blingly voted the required credits; the 
arming of the sluggish ally is proceed- 
ing apace; the units of the colossal con- 
federacy will be fully equipped before nature 
has opened up the field of combat, and 
then the process of exorcising the useful 
phantom will be managed in such fashion 
as the central Powers desire. Meanwhile, 
the first step in this performance of inter- 
national necromancy has been taken. 
Prince FERDINAND has been discredited 
and practically disavowed at Berlin and 
He will presently be ordered to 
“move on,” and thus a substantial sop 
will be thrown to the Russian Cerberus. 
It is possible that the Prince may decline 
to efface himself. His recent utterances 
seem to forecast some such resolve. In 
that event he surely cannot look for sup- 
port from those who believe, or profess to 
believe, that he was connected with a plot 
to embroil them in a terrible war. He 
will be thrust aside, whether by the con- 
bined pressure of Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, or by the action of one of the three 
with the concurrence of the other two. 
After that, the Bulgarian problem can be 
solved by concerted agreement. 

Such is the conclusion towards which 
European public opinion seemed to be 
gravitating at the close of December. 
Russia had just then endeavoured to throw 
light on the situation by means of a re- 
markable article in the /nvalide Russe. 
This essay is said to have been originally 
embodied in a report made to the Czar 
by General OBRUTCHEFF, His Majesty’s 
Chief of Staff, and to have been published at 
the suggestion of the Minister of Finance, 
who thought that its effect would be to res- 
tore firmness to the Bourse. It isalso stated 
that M. DE GieRs desired to modify the 
tone of the article, but that, as it stands, it 
represents the views and feelings of the 
EMPEROR himself. Its object is to deter- 
mine on which side lies the balance of 
menace from military preparations ; on the 
side of Russia or on that of Austria and 
Germany. Could this estimate be clearly 
made, then, on the obvious principle that 
the acts of a Government are the outcome 
of its motives, the responsibility for the 
present state of tension could be de- 
finitely fixed. Briefly speaking, the /n- 
valide charges that the allied Powers are 
not merely arrayed on a defensive basis, 
but are working for attack. In proof of 
this indictment a series of comparative 
statements are made. The principal of 
them are that, whereas Russia has reduced 
her peace effective by 75,000 men during 
the past seven years, Germany and Austria 
have increased theirs by the same number ; 
whereas Russia has built only 2,828 kilo- 
metres of railways in her frontier pro- 
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vinces during the past ten years, Austria 
and Germany have built 9,300 kilometres 
in theirs, which are only half as extensive 
as those of Russia; whereas Russia has 
only added a few regiments to her frontier 
force, Germany and Austria have increased 
theirs by 21 infantry battalions, 4o bat- 
teries of artillery, and 33 squadrons of 
cavalry ; and whereas the Russian railways 
nowhere pass outside the lines of the 
triangle formed by St. Petersburg, War- 
saw, and Odessa, the German and Austrian 
railways run right up to the Russian 
frontier, and moreover the Austrians have 
accumulated at Cracow rolling stock con- 
structed for use on the Russian railways, 
while all along the German-Austrian 
frontier huts are being erected for troops 
and large depéts established for provisions. 
When the last mail left England, these 
statements had elicited no reply that could 
be considered official. Two leading Ger- 
man journals had, however, responded to 
the challenge of the /nxvalide. The gist 
of their defence was that, whatever might 
be said as to the total effective of the 
Powers concerned, the Austro-German 
force over against the Russian frontier 
amounts to only 54 army corps, whereas 
the Russian force in the frontier provinces 
of Wilna, Warsaw, and Kief is 84 corps; 
that Austria and Germany have not built, 
and could not build within such a limited 
area, any such length of railways as the /n- 
valide asserts; that any additions made to 
the frontiers forces of Germany and Austria 
are referable todistinctand easily explained 
causes ; that if Austria and Germany have 
established provision depéts or built huts 
along their frontiers, Russia has con- 
structed huge places d’armes at Warsaw, 
Ivangorod, Brest, Litewsk, Novo-Geor- 
gewsk, Ossawez, and Kowno; that the 
rolling-stock at Cracow means nothing 
since the lines thereabouts are laid down 
on the Russian guage; and finally, that 
while Russia can make all her military 
preparations secretly, Germany and Aus- 
tria have to consult their parliaments. 

It would evidently be mere presumption 
to hazard an opinion as to the relative 
merits of this controversy. Sufficient for 
us is it to know that both sides claim to be 
acting on the defensive, and that if their 
claims be sincere, war need not be 
seriously apprehended. Any one can 
balance for himself the motives by which 
each of the possible belligerents must be- 
lieve the other to be actuated. Russia 
must believe that Prince BISMARCK, think- 
ing the time has}come to obtain for his 
country long respite from the nightmare 
of a Russo-French alliance aimed at the 
very existence of the German empire, has 
persuaded Austria-Hungary to join him in 
a march upon Moscow. Germany and 
Austria-Hungary must believe that the 
Czar, losing all patience at the checks he 
has received, and the opposition organised 
against him, in the Balkan Peninsula, is 
preparing for such a rush into Galicia as 
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would shake Austria-Hungary in her 
saddle at the very outset. Whether either 
of these theories be credible, or whether 
the weight of Europe’s armaments has 
already produced that long dreaded con- 
dition of equilibrium so unstable as to defy 
the adjustment of statesmen, wiser heads 
than ours hesitate to predict. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


= 
[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or wpinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may chouse to draw therefrom. ] 








REPORT OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY’S 
MEETING. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN MAtL.”” 


Sir,—I see that the Asiatic Society's report of 
my rematks at its last meeting published, in the 
Fapan Daily Mail of January 31st, needs to be 
Amended in order to prevent misconception as to 
the views I then expressed on the subject of 
education in science in this country. 

In the epitomised report I am made to say that 
the Japanese might well be regarded as still in 
their intellectual infancy, as being in that state in 
which the European nations were during the 
middle ages. If for “intellectual infancy,” “in- 
fancy in science,” or “scientific infancy” is put, 
and for “ Europeans in the middle ages” there 
is written “ Europeans when’ they had just been 
enlightened by the Baconian philosophy,” the re- 
port may be accepted as being sufficiently accurate 
to the extent possible in so brief a summary. It 
is, assuredly, none of my belief that Europeans i 
the middle ages were in their intellectual infancy, 
or that the Japanese are so at present, 

My object in speaking at the meeting was to 
testify, after considerable experience, against the 
common judgment, endorsed in Mr. ‘Takei’s paper 
to the Education Society, and further supported 
to some eXtent in the discussion following Mr. 
Dening’s paper, that the Japanese are not ori 
ators, that they cannot go beyond clever imitation. 
For I find that in scientific work Japanese, known 
to me, are gifted with originality as a mental 
faculty to much the same extent as other folk, 
and [ pointed out in my rematks that because 
science is almost in its infancy in Japan, we cannot 
expect to see yet much fruit of this originality. 
Ladded that to develope this faculty of originality, 
lectures and bookwork are of themselves useless, 
and that the Japanese student above all requires 
practice, working as an apprentice under a master 
engaged in the prosecution of original research. 


Yours faithfully, EDWARD DIVERS. 
Tokyo, February 2nd, 1888. 



























BALL-ROOM ETIQUETTE. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 


Sir,—I regret to confess that I am at the 
present time very much neglected even in the 
“Saloons of the great Cities of Europe,” but, for 
the sake of my disciples in this land’ of beauty 
and hospitality, allow me to ask you how it is 
that gentlemen “of letters’ and others have the 
effrontery to engage partners in a dance which they 
have not learnt and of which they know nothing, 
thereby, when attempting it, making themselves 
ridiculous in the eyes of onlookers and spoiling the 
pleasure of their partners ? 

Yours, much forsaken, 

TERPSICHORE. 

Tokyo, February 3rd, 1888. 


BANKING LAW. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 


S1r,—Section 60 of the Bill of Exchange Act of 
1882 is in the following words :—‘ When a bill 
payable to order on demand is drawn on a banker, 
and the banker on whom it is drawn pays the bill 
in good faith and in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, it is not incumbent on the banker to show 
that the indorsement of the payee or any subse- 
quent indorsement was made by or under the 
authority of the person whose indorsement it pur- 
ports to be, and the banker is deemed to have paid 
the bill in due course, although such indorsement 
has been forged or made without authority.” 
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‘The law as above stated is equally applicable to 
a cheque drawn on a banker, and has been the 
law ever since the year 1853. 

Being thus relieved of responsibility in the pre- 
mises, the question may one of these days arise 
as to whether a banker has any right to refuse 
payment of a cheque drawn to the order of a 
Japanese. 

Yours faithfully, 


Yokohama, 3rd February, 1888. 


LEX. 


JAPAN AND AMERICA. 


To tHe Epitor of THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—My attention having been drawn to your 
editorial of Saturday the 4th instant wherein you 
discuss the merits of an article published by one 
of your Japanese contemporaries regarding the 
aims of the free trade party in the United States, 
and the inferences deducible therefrom. I beg the 
use of your columns in reviewing the situation of 
wade as developed during the year 1887. The 
statistics of 1888 have not yet been made public 
by the Government, so 1887 is the latest accurate 
data_procurable. Your contemporary assumes 
that a divergence fiom the principle of protection 
that now obtains in the tariff enactments of the 
United States would be of especial benefit to 
Japanese trade, and effect an era of reciprocity 
and commercial cordiality that would induce the 
Japanese to become better customers for American 
products. You bring the fact to the notice of your 
contemporary that the United States admit Tea 
and Raw Silk into the country free of duty. What 
would be the condition of the tea industry of 
Japan, without the United States for a customer 
may be seen by the figures the statistics show :-— 


vas. 


7,660,<44-91 during 1886 
19.6 during 1856 


The U.S. took teas to the value of... 
Great Britain took 
France tool 









a 160 during 1886 
Germany took... 160 during 1586 
If the United States refrained from their pur- 
chases the tea industry of Japan would be an- 
nihilated, so far as export trade figures show, and 
yet the tea producer should not feel himself under 
ihe least obligation for the patronage of his, it may 
be said, only customer, because it is not from any 
sentiment of goodwill or charity that the tea 
drinkers of the United States use the product of 
It is because they prefer it to the product 
of any other land. If, in the course of time, the 
American preference should be accorded to teas 
grown outside of Japan, good-bye to the trade. 
Let the Japanese remember this and keep up their 
best endeavour to produce, and put upon the 
market, the best teas they can furnish. 








Raw Silk was taken by the U.S. to the value of... 10,290,882.89 
France took ... 8.773,890.83 
Great Britain tool 
Germany took .. 
These figures demonstrate the value of the pro- 
lective system of the United States. Raw Silk is 
admitted duty free, but the products of silk were 
dutiable for many years at 60 per cent. ad valorem, 
and are now dutiable at 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
Raw silk is not produced in the United States, 
but the manufacture of raw silk in factories has 
been developed to an extraordinary degree under 
the protection a high tariff affords. It is not many 
years since that the figures representing the ex- 
jortation of raw silk to the U.S. were low down 
in the thousands whereas now they are away up 
in the millions, Right here, it is pertinent to en- 
quire what might be the condition of the business 
of silk culture in Japan were it not for American 
competition in the raw silk markets of the world— 
competition that the American manufacturer is 
enabled to maintain because of the protection af- 
forded him by the tariff your contemporary would 
like to see swept away in what it conceives the in- 
terests of Japan? Without protection, the silk 
manufactures in the U.S. would be wiped out of 
existence. 








The U.S. took of manufactures of Silk 
France took of manufactures of Silk 

Great Britain took of manufactures of Silk 
Germany took of manufactures of Silk ...... 





There figures show that the U.S. is a good cus- 
tomer, and demonstrate that the labour and skill 
that entered the production of the varied silk pro- 
ducts, exported during the year 1887, would have 
very largely remained idle or have been crowded 
into other avenues to obtain sustenance had not 
American prosperity, begotten of protection, en- 
abled the people to become the consumers to an 
extent four times larger than all Europe with its 


free trade notions, 


The U.S. took of Porcelain 





Germany took of Porcelain ., of 
The U.S. does not make a bad shoy'and 
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department of Japan’s exports! Great Britain 


only leading her. 
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Lacquered ware the U.S. took, 66,298.29 

France $8,084.19 

Great Britain. sh2.417.94 

Germany 14.008.42 
ven 


619.32 
672.39 
1057.15) 
30,707 56 
$83.47 


‘Ihe sum total of Exports to the U.S. was. 
Imports from the U.S. 
Exports to France 
Imports from France. 
Exports to Great Brit 
Imports from Great Britaia.... 
Exports to Germany 

Imports from Germany 













phere oie 
It is seen that if the United States in equity 
should be more largely patronized, France has afar 





larger claim to consideration, for while the figures 
show about 6 to 1 in the case of the U.S. they 
show more than 7 to 1 in the case of France. Your 
contemporary chides the Japanese Government re- 
garding the supposed favoritism shown particular 
hations in making its purchases.—Great cry and 
little wool.—The sum of importations on direct 
government account, I find to have been, during 
the year under consideration, yen 1,268,482.45. 
Of this amount, yen 473,635.00 was for iron rails, 
iron ware to the amount of yen 350,699.88, lo- 
comotive engines, yen 90,089.78, railway carri- 
ages, yen 23,198.82. ‘There has been considerable 
heart-burning developed regarding the bestowal of 
the patronage under direction of the Government, 
Ministerial grumbles have been given to the world 
regarding this patronage, and severe reflections 
have been cast upon those in authority, because 
there was not a more general division of this sum 
of yen 1,268.482.45 disbursed for government 
purchases. If patronage has been given in a par- 
ticular direction for_a purpose, and that purpose 
has been to placate Powers that stood antagonistic 
to every endeavour of Japan to escape from the 
treaty thraldom she has been subjected to for so 
many years, it would seem but the part of genuine 
friendship on the side of those who profess any real 
sympathy for her, that they cordially acquiesce in 
the matter, If any treaty Power is friendly to the 
aspirations of the people of Japan, and its repre: 
sentative is aware that the consent of any one 
European power can be procured only through the 
‘ins that may result from the placing of a few 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of mercantile 
orders, he should not find fault with any one but 
the party who requires to be conciliated with pecu- 
niary considerations. The press of Japan which, 
for reasons of their own, parade the necessity of the 
Government cultivating the goodwill of America 
through the medium of government patronage, 
mistake the situation. Of ships and munitions of 
war the U.S. have none to sell. Railway plant, 
yes; that they manufacture, but they do not have to 
Jook abroad for a market into which they can 
dump their output. During 1887 over 13,000 miles 
of railway track was laid in the United States, and 
the lines equipped at a cost of $325,000,000.00, be- 
sides the miles upon miles of old lines relaid, and 
additionally equipped. To furnish the Japanese 
Empire with railway material may be of vast 
moment to Europe, but when the figures show that 
the home demand in the U.S, is more in every 
S hours than Japan can offer in three hundred 
and sixty-five days, it is folly on the part of 
anyone to parade the idea that there can be 
any jealousy on the part of the manufacturers of 
railway plant in the U.S. regarding the place- 
ment of Japanese orders. ‘Thanks to a protec- 
tive tariff, the U.S. does not find herself obliged to 
take any people by the throat and menace them 
with strangulation’ unless they become customers 
for her railway plant. She has enough to do to 
supply her own immediate wants. Americans sell 
to those who would buy; they buy of whom and 
where they find their advantage. ‘They study first 
the best methods of conserving the interests of la- 
hour, that it may be suitably rewarded ; that done 
they know that material prosperity follows in all the 
multifarious interests of the country. It is in the 
interest of labour that the tariff has been arranged 
and itisin the interestsof labour, andof the invested 
capital that affords labour opportunity to busy itself, 
that the tariff should not be materiably altered in its 
protective features. Japan has been trying for 
Years to raise its tariff rates. Rather than depend 
upon the results of a free trade era in the United 
States it would be wisdom on the part of Japanese 
writers to seek by all means to come inio the en- 
joyment of the results of a tariff as near ly protective 
as it is possible to secure. 

Yours, &e, 

Yokohama, February 6th, 1888. 


[We shall not quarrel with * X's" Prot 
for the sake of the wholesome truths his letter cont: 
other respects.—Eo, 7M.) 
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THE PUBLICATION REGULATIONS. 
— 4 
(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 





The public is of course already acquainted with 
the immense advantages that have become avail- 
able by the issue of the Publication Regulations ; 
Still it may not be amiss to set down here and call 
attention to the most important points in the new 
enactments. During the Tokugawa Regency, 
certain regulations were in existence as to the 
publication of documents, but they were very im- 
perfect. After the Restoration, publication regula- 
tions were, in January of the 5th year of Meiji, 
issued by notihcation of the Education Depart- 
ment; in September of the 8th year of Meiji they 











were revised, and in the gth year and, later, in the 
roth year they were lurther improved. At 
length in the end of last year they were 


finally revised and issued in astate of high perfec- 
tion.” Inthe old regulations the two subjects of 
publication and copyright were dealt with to- 
gether, but in connection with the latest revision 
they have been separated and are treated of in 
distinct ordinances. 

Frequent cases of confusion arose in reference 
to publication, authorship, publishing and print. 
ing, the definitions of these terms given in the old 
regulations having been very vague. The first 
arlicle, however, of the revised regulations disposes 
of these points sufficiently. We find thus that the 
proper procedure is that, after the author has 
written his manuscript, it shall be put in print 

nd then published in accordance with the re- 

gulations, It would seem at first sight that 
the publication of books, pictures, and other similar 
works should be the business of booksellers 
and picture dealers, and the work of printing 
Should be performed by printers, but in practice 
we find that publishers are often also printers, and 
vice versa, In the tevised regulations there is 
no special restraining reference to such cases, 
but it is provided in article 6 that only those who 
follow the occupations of book and picture sellers 
can act as publishers of books and pictures. It 
is further provided that authors or their successors 
may publish. We cannot say whether this last 
mentioned provision is in existence abroad, but 
in this country there can be no doubt as to its 
necessity. Seeing that formerly anyone might be- 
come a publisher, authors could not be said to suffer 
any inconvenience, but now that the publishing 
class is restricted to the sellers of books and pic- 
tures, itis evident that without some such provision 
as this authors may be subjected to very con 
siderable hardship. Under the Shogunate they 
possessed the exclusive right of selling their own 
works, and the present enactment, as in one sense 
a development of the former system, cannot fail to 
be productive of benefit both to authors and book- 
sellers. 

Tt was provided in the old regulations that any 
one desirous of publishing a book or a translation 
of a former work should send notice to that effect 
tothe Home Department, the bye-laws of com 
panies, bills, and other documents which, though 
printed were not for sale, being excepted. Any 
person who published a book without sending in 
such notice was liable to be punished by the con- 
fiscation of the type and plates used, the volumes 
printed and such money as might have been 
realised by the sale of copies. Any person selling 
books of which he was aware no such notice ha 
been given, was liable toa fine of not less than 
3 yen and not more than 100 yen. Doubt arose 
frequently as to whether books that had been 
printed but were not for sale required the above 
hotice. In the new regulations this point is clearly 
dealt with. Itis provided, in article 2, that the publi- 
cation of all books must be conducted in accordance 
ith these regulations; that notice of the publica- 
tion of all books or pictures must be sent 
to the Home Department (Art. 3); that notice of 
the publication of books not for sale may be given 
by the authors (Art. 7); that the date of printing, 
and the names and addresses of the printer and’ 
publishes must be inserted on any book or picture 
printed, irrespective of whether it is intended for 
sale or distribution (Art. 8); but that Articles 3 
and 6 need not apply to the bye-laws of com- 
panies, circulars or programmes of performances, 
Ke. (Art, 34). _ It is further provided that though a 
work may not be at once sold or distributed, if it 
is destined for sale or distribution its printing must 
be conducted in accordance with the regulations. 

The revised regulations have reduced to the very 
simplest form the procedure to be followed in 
sending notice to the authorities of the publication 
of a work. By the old regulations it was provided 
that notice should be sent to the Home Department 
through the medium of the competent local au- 
thorities ten days previous to the proposed date of 






































publication—the time required for the transmission 
of the notice to the Home Department not being 
included in the above. ‘Three copies of the work 
should, on the completion of publication, be sent to 
the Department. ‘he manuscript need not be ap- 
pended to the notice of publication though its pro- 
duction for purposes of inspection might be called 
for. In practice, therefore, the copies of the work 
were not received till some fifteen days after the 
sending of the notice ; and moreover the period was 
sometimes lengthened in consequence of it be- 
ing deemed necessary to examine the manu- 
script. Altogether the tendency of this legisla- 
tion was in many instances to make a publisher 
miss the market; while, at the same time, a 
work of really disturbing tendency might pass un- 
examined and so find its way into circulation, By 
article 3 of the new regulations it is provided that 
notice should be sent to the Home Department 
10 days previous to the date of publication (leaving 
out of calculation the number of days required for 
transmission) along with three copies of the book 
or picture. Such notice should be sent, not through 
the local authorities, but direct to the Home De- 
partment. ‘The authorities have thus a. space of 
ten days to look through the work, and if neces- 
sary to prohibit its sale or distribution. After the 
required number of days has elapsed the author or 
publisher may without further procedure publish 
the work, 

The provisions as to publication in magazines 
and as to the fixing of responsibility for the 
publication of speeches or lectures without the con- 
sent of the speaker or lecturer, are also distinct 
improvements, as will at once be apparent, 

Passing now to the penalty clauses, we find 
that in the Newspaper Regulations an editor is 
subject to minor confinement for more than one 
and less than six months, or a fine of more than 
20 yen and less than 200 yen, for publishing with- 
out sanction the following matters :—official docu- 
ments not made public, memorials, representations 
or petitions, proceedings of offices or of public meet- 
ings held with closed’ doors; matters relating to 
preliminary enquires prior to public judgment being 
given; statements tending to perversely defend or 
sympathise with crime or criminals; and of confine- 
ment for more than one month and less than two 
years or a fine of not less than 20 yen and not 
more than 300 yen for the publication of secret 
military movements (in this case both editor and 
publisher being held responsible). For the same 
offences the Publication Regulations — provide 
confinement for not less than one month and 
hot more than two years, or a fine of not less than 
20 yen and not more than 300 yeu, both author and 
publisher being held responsible. “For the publica- 
tion of a statement calculated to undermine the con- 
stitution and disturb existing statutes, the News- 
paper Regulations provide that the publisher, editor 
and printer shall be subject tomore than two months 
and not more than two years confinement or to 
fines of not less than 50 yer and not move than 
300 yen; while in the publ 1 Regulations 
author is substituted for editor and the fine is 
additional to not alternative with the confine- 
ment, Confiscation of plant applies to news- 
papers alone. ‘The severity in this instance 
of the Publication Regulation may be traced no 
doubt to the fact that more time is available in 
the case of books, &c., for the proper examination 
of the statements made. As to the confiscation of 
plant it may be noted that most newspapers have 
presses but that in very many cases the printing of 
literary works is performed by professional printers. 






































THE FAPANESE TRANSLATION OF 
THE BIBLE. 
—+ 


A meeting to celebrate the completion of the 
translation of the Bible into Japanese, was held 
on the 3rd instant in the Shin Sakai Church, 
Tsukiji, Tokyo. There was a large gathering of 
foreigners and Japanese, the church being filled. 
J.C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D, occupied the chair. 
The meeting was opened by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Williams, reading the XIX. Psalm. The same 
Psalm was read in Japanese by Mr. Honda. 
After prayer had been offered by Rev. James 
Williams, C.M.S., a short address in Japanese 
was given by Rev. J. I. Ise (Congregationalist). 

Dr. Hersurn then said—Dear Christian 
friends; as Chairman of the Permanent Com- 
mittee, I have the very great pleasure of making 
the public announcement that the work of trans: 
lating and publishing the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, which was committed to this Com- 
mittee by the Convention of Protestant Mission- 
aries assembled in Tokyo, in the spring of 1878, 
has at length, after a labour of nearly ten years, 
been, through the good hand of our God upon us, 
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successfully completed ; and I now hold a copy of 
it in my Something of the history and 
progress of the work of translating the Old Testa- 
ment may not be uninteresting, and this I will 
endeavour to give as briefly as possible. While 
the Yokohama Committee, appointed by the Con- 
vention of 1872, were still engaged upon the work 
of translating and publishing the New Testament, 
the Protestant Missionaries of the various Societies 
residing in Tokyo, met on the 3oth of Octob 
1876, for the purpose of “taking some action in 
regard to translating the Old Testament.” The 
result of this meeting was the formation of a Com- 
mittee of Translation consisting of four members 
viz., Rev. Messrs. Thompson, Waddell, Piper, 
and Cochran. This Committee met at regular 
times, and after about a year’s work completed the 
translation of the first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
which were also published. During this time also, 
Rev. Messrs. Wright, Shaw, and Blanchet com- 
menced the translation of the book of Isaiah, and 
made a first draft of about twenty-five chapters, 
when the work was given up, owing to the return 
home of Messrs. Wright and Blanchet. The 
Rev. J. Piper during this time also translated the 
books of Jonah, Haggai, and Malachi, and had 
them published. This Committee, in June, 1878, 
in view of the arrangements made by the Conven- 
tion of Protestant Missionaries which met in 
Tokyo in May of the same year, was dissolved by 
the mutual consent of its members, and their work, 
together with their minutes, were transferred to 
the Permanent Committee appointed by that Con- 
vention, This Convention met in Tokyo on the 
roth and 13th days of May, 1878, in pursuance of 
a call originally issued by the Missionaries of the 
A.B.C.F.M. It was constituted of delegates from 
all the Protestant Missionary Societies represented 
in Japan at that time. Ils principal object was 
“to further the work of translating the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, and to make some arrange: 
ments for it.” ‘The result of this Convention was 
the formation of a Permanent Committee on the 
translation of the Old Testament; the Committee 
to consist of one member from each of the Mission- 
ary Societies represented in Japan. It was em- 
powered with authority to select and appoint a 
Committee for translating the Old Testament, 
and also a Committee of Revision, ‘The Perma- 
nent Committee originally consisted of the 
following members: — Revs. S. R. Brown, 
Nathan Brown, D. C. Greene, Quimby, Mac- 
lay, Cochran, Piper, Wright, Waddell, Goble, 
Krecker, and Dr. Hepburn. This Committee 
met and was organized on October 23rd of the 
same year, 1878, by the election of Dr. Hepburn 
as Chairman, and Rev. G. Cochran as Secretary ; 
and proceeded at once to make arrangements ee 
entering upon the work committed to them. As it 
was felt to be extremely desirable to have the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament translated and 
published as soon as possible, to facilitate the 
work, the Committee adopted the plan of assign- 
ing portions of the Old Testament to local com- 
mittees of Missionaries residing in the various 
jorts of Hakodate, Tokyo, Yokohama, Niigata, 
obe, Ozaka, Kiyoto, and Nagasaki. Different 
portions of the Old Testament were accord- 
ingly assigned to Committees in eac h of the 
above places, and the translations were to be 
sent to a Revising Committee appointed by 
the Permanent Committee for this purpose. 
Under this arrangement, Mr. Fyson of Niigata 
sent ina translation of the book of Joshua; Mr. 
Dening of Hakodate sent a translation of 1st and 
and Samuel, but, these being returned to him for 
more careful revision, they were not again returned 
to the Permanent Committee. Mr. Davidson also 
sent in a translation of 2nd Kings, Mr. Thompson 
of Genesis, and Dr. Hepburn of Proverbs. All 
these books were carefully revised, corrected, and 
afterwards published. But this plan of translating 
by local Committees was found not to succeed; as 
with the above exceptions, none of the Mission- 
+ aries responded to the request of the Permanent 
Committee. Thus about four years were spent in 
vain expectation of better results. Consequently 
the Permanent Committee, at a meeting in January 
1882, adopted a different arrangement, appointing 
three of its members as translators, viz., Rev. 
Dr. Verbeck, Rev. P. K. Fyson, and Dr. Hep- 
burn. Dr. D.C. Greene was also appointed, but 
declined to serve owing to other important duties, 
and his residing so far from the other members of 
the Committee. Besides acting as a translating 
committee, these three persons were appointed also 
as a Revising Committee; thus every book that 
was translated passed under the revision of at 
least two of the members. As it was understood 
that our Japanese brethren, with a very natural 
and commendable ambition, were desirous of parti- 
cipating in the work of translating the sacred 
Scriptures, at the Conference held in Osaka, in 
April, 1883, it was recommended that the Perma- 
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nent Committee “give their careful consideration 
to any communication which it might receive from 
the native church in reference to old ‘Testament 
translations.” Accordingly, after considerable cor- 
respondence, in the following year, 1884, a stand- 
ing committee and a committee of three translators 
were appointed by an assembly of the 

brethren. ‘The translating committee consisted 
of Messrs. Matsuyama, Uemura, and Ibuka, but 
owing to a want of support from the native 
churches, and other important duties pressing 
upon some of the members, and especially the 
want of acquaintance with the original text, the 
committee were not able to accomplish what they 
had hoped to do, and were finally dissolved of their 
own accord, and ceased to co-operate as a com- 
mittee in the year following, 1886, after having 
translated about half of the book of Lamentations, 
and made some critical notes on Dr. Hepburn's 
translations of the books of Hosea and Joel. The 
failure of our native brethren, however, did 
not interfere with the progress of the work in 
the hand of the Permanent Committee. The 
time and something of the order in which the 
several books of the Old Testament were trans- 
lated and afterwards published is as follows:—in 
1882, Joshua, Jonah, Haggai, Malachi and 
Proverbs; 1883, Genesis, I. and I. Samuel, I. 
Kings, and Jeremiah; 1884, Judges, Ruth, II. 
Kings, Ezekiel, Exodus, Ecclesiastes, Leviticus, 
and Numbers ; 1885, Deuteronomy, Daniel, Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, Qbadiah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, and Zechariah ; 1886, Job and Esther ; 
1887, I. and II. Chron, Ezra, Nehemiah, Isaiah, 
Psalms, Lamentations, and. Song of Solomon. 
‘This year also the books of Genesis, Joshua, Pro- 
verbs, Jonah, Haggai, and Malachi were put 
through a second revision and published. The 
Permanent Committee cannot but regret. that 
almost ten years should have elasped since it was 
organized to take this work in hand, ere it was 
brought to completion. It has had to encounter 
many difficulties. Its very desire to expedite the 
work, at first only proved a hindrance, and post- 
poned its accomplishment. Besides, sickness, 
attended with unavoidable absence, and other 
hecessary engagements of the members of the 
translating committee, caused serious interrup- 
tions. Still, wecannot but see that the delay 
which we regretted has resulted in much bene- 
fit to the character and quality of our work. 
Although it was perhaps not so contemplated by 
the Convention that gave the authority, it was 
found impossible to form any other Committee of 
Revision, than by appointing the same persons who 
were engaged in translating, to this office. This 
also has proved to be a great advantage, in that 
it has been the means of securing greater 
uniformity of style, and oneness in the various 
books. he style of the Old Testament has 
been made to conform to that of the New, so 
that there is complete uniformity in this respect; 
as much, I may say, as if both translations had 
been the work of one person. This has been 
effected mainly through that kind Providence 
which furnished the Committee with the same 
two native assistants, Mr. Matsuyama and Mr. 
‘Takahashi Goro, who were such invaluable helpers 
to the Yokohama Committee in translating the 
New Testament. These brethren, both Christian 
men, and accomplished scholars in their own 
language, sat with the Yokohama Committee 
throughout the six years and more during which 
they were engaged upon the New Testament, and 
where they received the training which made them 
such efficient workers in the work upon the Old 
Testament, and enabled the Committee to attain 
uniformity. and agreement in the style and 
character of the whole book, quite equal to that 
of the Revised English version. This is indeed a 
a matter for which we, and also the Christian 
people of Japan, have great reason for congratula- 
tion and thanksgiving. May I not also add that 
we have every reason to believe the pure native 
and simple style and language of this sacred 
Book, so easily understood by the most unlearned, 
so chaste and free from Chinese and foreign terms, 
and read by the millions of this people, will have 
a powerful influence in preserving the native 
tongue in its purity, much like what has been done 
for the English language, by the pure Anglo- 
Saxon of the English Bible. I may state 
further in regard to this translation that the Com- 
mittee has endeavoured to adhere faithfully and as 
literally as possible to the Hebrew original, de- 
siring not only to give its true meaning, but also 
to retain the beautiful and instructive figurative 
language in which God has conveyed his mind to 
the children of men, In all obscure and difficult 
passages they have sought light from every avail- 
able source; from such ancient and modern ver- 
sions as were at hand; from the best critical and 
grammatical works, and especially comparing their 
work with the revised version of the English Scrip- 
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tures, as embodying the renderings of the most 
scholarly men of the time. They have had no 
peculiar difficulty in their work, except it be in 
finding satisfactory equivalents for some of the 
animals, birds, insects, trees, flowers, and precious 
stones mentioned in the Bible; but they trust 
that in these respects also they have attained to 
the true meaning as nearly as most of the modern 
versions. As to the names of the Hebrew weights, 
measures, and months, instead of endeavouring to 
reduce them to their equivalent values in Japanese, 
they have followed the method adopted in the 
translation of the New Testament, and I believe, 
of all other versions, of merely transferring the 
Hebrew term into Japanese kana. The Com- 
mittee would not forget, on this occasion, thank- 
fully to acknowledge the cordial sympathy ex- 
tended to them by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and the National Bible Society 
of Scotland, as well as the Christian liberality with 
which they bore the necessary expenses incurred in 
the work of translating the Old Testament, just as 
the American Bible Society had previously so 
generously extended to the Yokohama Committee 
in their work of translating the New Testament. 
And now, my Christian brethren, it only re- 
mains for me to take this translation of the Old 
Testament, the work of the Permanent Committee, 
unite it with the translation of the New Testament, 
the work of the Yokohama Committee, into one 
Bible in the namo of the whole body of Protestant 
Missionaries in Japan, and | may say, of the whole 
Church of Christ in America and England, and 
make it a loving present to the Japanese nation, 
What more precious gift, more precious than 
mountains of silver and gold, could the Christian 
people of the West bestow on the people of this 
land! May this sacred book be to the Japanese 
what ithas been to the people of the West, a foun- 
tain of life, a messenger of joy and peace, the 
foundation of a true civilization, of social and 
political prosperity and greatness. May it be to 
them like the river which Ezekiel saw proceeding 
out from the throne of God, which, wherever it 
flowed, brought life and healing. And shall we not 
now call upon our souls, and all that is within us, 
to thank our God and Father for this, his wonder- 
ful gift to the children of men, that in his loving 
kindness he has sent it to this people.” 

On the desk was lying a beautifully bound copy 
of the whole Bible in five volumes presented to Dr. 
Hepburn by the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, on the last day of last year, immediately 
after the completion of the translation. 

In the course of his remarks, Dr. Hepburn, suit- 
ing the action to the word, took the New Testa- 
ment in one hand, and the Old Testament in the 
other, and reverently placing them together laid 
the book down—a complete Bible. Knowing that 
he had spent the last sixteen years almost entirel 
‘fis lis work; tad‘ knowing the desp iteccatcwileh 
he has in it, the audience was visibly moved at the 
simple but touching action which seemed to unite 
the work of the two Committees into one. 


The Rev. G. F. Verseck, D.D, gave an address 
in Japanese, which was practically a translation of 
the above. 

The Rev. Geo. Cocuran, D.D., on being called 
on by the Chairman said—The history of ver- 
sions of Holy Scripture is interwoven with the 
history of the progress of the Kingdom of God. 
‘This is amply shown in the appearing of the more 
noted versions in important crises of the providen- 
tial history of mankind. When the canon of Old 
Testament Scripture was duly closed, and the 
living waters of Divine Revelation were about to 
burst. beyond the narrow limits within which 
hitherto they had been long confined, all things 
were by the hand of Providence prepared and 
ready for the great event. The dispersion of the 
Hebrew people carrying with them their sacred 
writings amongst the nations round about; the 
diffusion of the Messianic hope, kindling afresh 
the desire of the nations to study it for themselves; 
the spread of the Greek language, the fittest 
medium of the time in literature and_ civilization ; 
these gave the occasion and provided the channel 
for the first great version of Holy Scripture, the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament, known as 
the Septuagint, which spread over many nations 
the dawn of an auspicious day, that quickly 
brightened and broadened into noon, as the “ Sun 
of Righteousness,” in the New Testament, flung the 
splendour of perfected revelation upon the world. 
‘Then, as Christian evangelism moved outward 
in obedience to the divine command, from Jeru- 
salem, Judea, and Samaria toward the ends of the 
earth, the way of the gospel messenger was pre- 
pared by the Syriac versions in the East, and by 
the Latin versions in the West. These were 
followed by others, for example, the Coptic, Gothic, 
Saxon, of less importance it may be, because of 
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to perpetuate the knowledge of the truth during 
the paralysis of progress and the eclipse of faith 
that fell npon the Church in the medizeval night of 
Christendom. I need not tell you at length for 
on know so well, it was the translation of the 

ible into the vernacular, and_ its circulation 
amongst the people, that brought back the thrill of 
life and inaugurated the era of evangelism, which 
has continued with increasing power to the present 
day. Luther’s version, upon which, in the maturity 
of his strength, he spent twelve loving, earnest, 
laborious years, furnished a people’s book, to which 
the language, literature, and national growth of 
the German empire is more indebted than to 
any other agency whatever. The English bible 
n the version of King James has rendered a 
similar service to all who tise the English tongue. 
It has created the magnificent structure which we 
proudly call our English literature. In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, through the power 
of an evangelical revival, Christianity renewed her 
youth, as in the days when apostles preached 
and martyrs bled; the church awoke to a sense 
of her responsibility to obey her Lord’s command, 
“Go preach the Gospel to every creature, disciple 
all the nations.” ‘Then were organized those mighty 
agencies, the missionary and Bible Societies of 
Christendom, that like twin sisters, fellow hand- 
maids waiting upon our Lord, shall not rest, mor 
be discouraged until the word of life is in the 
hands of every creature upon earth, and the 
preacher of the word shall tell the story of God’s 
love in Christ to every one who has an ear to hear. 
India was given in charge to the English nation, 
not simply as a source of wealth, or as a stage for 
the display of statemanship and power, but that 
in addition to a government on the whole benefi 
cent there might come to the millions of that 
vast peninsula the blessings of an open Bible in 
the vernacular, and the preaching of the gospel 
of the grace of God. In this the highest ministry 
of man’s goodwill toward man, the English speak- 
ing people of Britain and ‘America unite their 
strength, and the result of their endeavour may be 
seen in the moral change quietly but surely spread- 
ing the sunshine of Christian civilization over the 
face of that fair land, which shall yet rejoice and 
blossom as the garden of the Lord. China, the num- 
ber of whose millions we toss lightly off our tongues, 
but of whose deep distress as she has lain for ages 
inswathed in the mummy cerements of a strange 
and meaningless conservatism, we can form but a 
faint conception, has also received the word of 
God in several well adapted versions ; and though 
the progress of the gospel is sadly hindered through 
prejudice engendered by the opium traffic and the 
coolie trade, the day of her redemption draweth 
nigh; the dawn already shudders through the 
gloom; the voice of life and hope is heard through- 
out the land. Japan, at peace with all the world, 
appropriating with swift and ready adaptation to 
the genius of her people the material and intellec- 
tual civilization of the West, in a manner which 
excites the wonder and delight of all observers, 
and they are legion, has in the year of grace just 
closed received in the vernacular of her thirty 
seven millions a complete version of Holy Scrip- 
ture, the united gift of American and British 
scholarship and Christian love. Only a few years 
ago mneiBieBe haar of revolution passed through 
the land, freshly turning up the generous soil. 
By the open furrows gathered quickly a numerous 
band of gospel husbandmen, waiting ready to cast 
in the imperishable seed. ‘The translators have 
put into the hands of these husbandmen the 
seed basket, full, replenished for all time; 
now the labourers may broad cast this seed, 
the Word of God, wherever they will, and it shall 
surely grow; watered by the dews of Heaven, 
nourished by the Sun of Righteousness, it will be 
ready soon, and they who have sown and they 
who reap shall rejoice together over the abundant 
harvest gathered for the garner of the Lord. Who 
can estimate the value of the gift, the word of God 
in the vernacular, given to this whole nation; 
henceforth it is the people’s book ; its principles of 
holy truth and love shall weave themselves into 
the thought and speech and life of each successive 
generation, they shall enter into the new imperial 
constitution, into the laws and customs of the land ; 
and by virtue of their healing, quickening power, 
this ancient empire shall put on moral stiength 
and may endure with vigour till the last courses 
of the sun. We may well rejoice together as 
Christians of this and other lands while we give 
thanks to Almighty God for his watchful care over 
the faithful men who have laboured patiently and 
with success at their noble task. We congratulate 
them here to-day, upon the happy issue of their 
toil. They have wrought a work which cannot 
perish: a work which forms an accumulating moral 
treasure increasing the sum of human happiness 
while life and thought and being last or im- 
mortality endures. He who can pursue the swift 
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silent sunbeam and trace without omission every 
lineament of grace and beauty which it paints 
upon the leaf and flower and living thing, may 
tell the blessings that accrue as the tight of 
life is cast upon the pathway of the millions whom 
otherwise the darkness had bewildered and des- 
troyed. Every letter in the record of this version 
of God’s word shall be a regenerated soul, every 
stone in its testimonial shall be a redeemed family, 
every note in its pzean an angel’s joy.‘ All flesh 
is grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of 
grass. The grass withereth and the flower thereof 
falleth away ; but the word of the Lord endureth 
forever ;” and this is the word presented now, in 
the vernacular of the people,a free gift to the 
empire of Japan. 

After a Short addvess in Japanese from the Rev. 
Mr. InaGak1, Pastor of the Kaigan Church, Yoko- 
hama, prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. OKUNO, 
Paster of the Church in Yokosuka, and the bene- 
diction was pronounced by the Rev. Juius Sorer, 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

During the meeting several pieces of sacred 
music were rendered in good style by a choir of 
Japanese young ladies. 

















THE ADVANCE OF F¥APANESE CUL- 
TURE AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE. 

= Shs 
A Lecture delivered by the Rev. C.S, Esy, D.D., 
before the Tokyd Education Society. 





When asked by His Excellency the Vice Minister 
of Education to address this society, [ willingly 
embraced the opportunity to express in public 
some thoughts that have been growing in my mind 
during these years of development which'I have 
been privileged to see in Japan. I am deeply 
sensible of my inadequacy in attempting to ad- 
dress {this society of learned men, especially on a 
subject which you would naturally understand 
much better than I possibly can. But thinking 
that you would be interested in hearing how this 
matter is seen from the standpoint of a foreigner 
sso is practically making Jap 1 his own country 
in hopes also that what Tsay may not be wholly 
useless, [have undertaken the task before me. 

I beg of you to overlook the faults of my Japa- 
nese, and also to bear in mind that [do not aim 
at exhausting the subject, [simply draw your at- 
tention to the outlines of a very important study 
of literary development. Ttake it that no subject 
has ever engaged your attention that is of greater 
importance than this one, of the development of 
your own language as the medium of popular 
education and of future literary advancement. 


he particular points that I wish to emphasize 


























are 

ist. The political development of a country to 
day depends on the educational development of 
the people. 

and. Educational development does not mean 
the superior education of a few but the advance of 
the culture of the people as a whole, making 
education national and popular. 

3rd. A national, popular education cannot be 


given in a foreign tongue, but must be effected 
through the medium of the national vernacular, so 
developed as to meet the demands of modern 


thought. 


4th. ‘The only means by which the Japanese 
language can be developed into a classical medium 
of popular and scientific education is to discard 
the foreign fetters of the Chinese character and to 
adopt the Roman letter as the garb of its later 
growth, just_as a full grown man discards the 
clothes of childish years. 


sth. In order to introduce the Romaji and bring 
about this development, the Educational Depa 
ment should introduce it into schools and make its 
acquisition compulsory on every student in the 
land. 

Upon the first two points I shall not enlarge as 
they are mere steps to the argument I wish to 
advance. I would simply remind you of what is 
no doubt perfectly familiar to all, that the foremost 
nations politically are also foremost in intelligence 
and popular education; that in the development 
of those nations into independence and power, one 
most important factor was the development of a 
crude vernacular into the language of literature 
and learning, in a word the declaration of linguistic 
independence, and the birth of a truly national 
literature. 


With regard to the second point also it must be 
palpable to every observer that as civilization 
advances the voice of the people will and must be 


























heard in the control of national affairs, and we 
must simply choose between the anarchy of an 
ignorant populace or the enlightened support of 
intelligent men. Hence the acknowledged need 
of an educational system that will reach every 
strata of society. 


The third point, however, I conceive to be of 
vital importance to Japan, viz., a dependence upon, 
and a develpment of, the vernacular as the medium 
of popular education, Justas national indepen- 
dence does not mean isolation from other nations, 
but the retention of freedom of action and internal 
development in the midst’ of intercourse with 
other nations, borrowing and lending, giving and 
taking, growing perpetually on lines with 
nation’s own control; so literary and linguistic 
dependence does not mean isolation within ancient 
bounds, but a perpetual contact with other 
languages and litetatures, giving and taking, bor- 
rowing what is helpful but retaining at the same 
time the freedom of internal development along 
lines that are essentially national and popular, so 
as to carry the mass of the populace along with 
the unceasing growth. But Japan has been so 
long accustomed to the literary control of a foreign 
language that, like the bird born in a cage, she 
has almost lost her instinct for freedom, taking 

indly to any cage that seems to provide the right 
ind of food. Years ago it was proposed to sub- 
stitute English for the Japanese national tongue, 
and even to-day there are persons, perhaps nota 
few, who look forward to that consummation. So 
far’as I can see, I can hardly conceive of a 
greater blunder than to suppose such a thing 
possible, or of a greater disadvantage to the in- 
dependence of Japan if such a thing should ever 
be accomplished. In the first place no nation has 
ever changed its language that was not first con- 
quered, no free people would ever submit to such a 
yoke; and in the second place supposing it to be 
Attempted, it would take centuries before a nation 
‘of 40,000,000 could effect such a change, and 




















in the mean time the whole world would 
ha advanced far out of sight, while the 
English of this land would be but a feeble echo of 





that mighty language which has given inspiration 
through centuries to the English speaking peoples. 
It seems to me that that idea should be dismissed 
as utterly impracticable and unworthy, 


Lmust not be misunderstood, asthough I objected 
to the teaching of English, and the sciences through 
English, as is wow done in Japan. I do not think 
too much can be done to teach the English, and 
other European languages too, as well as the 
Chinese to a certain extent. Let all of these be 
used as far as possible, and at present the wisest 
course is being pursued in making the English the 
medium of higher learning. But it will not do to 
further the English or any other foreign tongue 
at the expense of the national language; that should 
have the first care and should be put on a line of 
development that will eventually make it a classic 

nong the great languages of the world, and be 
the language of learning in Japan, taking the 
place of all foreign languages in University lec- 
tures and ordinary text-books in every school. 
Until that is accomplished there can be no literary 
independence or literary greatness, but a continual 
borrowing and a dependence on others. The 
true motto should be— make use of other lan- 
guages but do not be enslaved by them.” So long 
as a nation is dependent on a foreign language as 
the medium of its learning it can never produce 
a great literature or authors who will be known out- 
side of their own borders or that will live in after 
years. The Greek language was once the lan- 
guage of the civilized western world, but no author 
other than a Greek became great in the literature 
of that language. The Latin language became 
the classic of the Roman Empire and was the 
language of learning for centuries in Europe after 
the Roman Empire fell. And yet outside of the 
Roman people no great Latin author is to be 
found. Other nations sprang up, the peoples 
spoke other languages, but the men of learning 
clung to the old Latin, considering it entirely 
beneath them to pay any attention to the verna- 
cular and a disgrace to’ learning to put it into 
books that could be read by the common people. 
‘The result was a thousand years of literary barren- 
ness, until with a new national development, the 
vulgar tongue of the people was made the vehicle 
of learning, leading to linguistic development and 
the splendid literature of the present day. Lord 
Bacon thought that his great philosophical works 
could not live if he transmitted them to posterity 
in the vulgar English of his day, and so had a 
Latin Gakusha render them into Latin for him. 
But_his Latin has to-day no readers at all, while 
his English has affected the literature and science 
of all after time. 





























_Has not a similar thing occurred in Japan? 
For more than a thousand years Chinese has been 
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studied, has become the language of learning and 
the medium of literature, while the vernacular has 
been treated as too vulgar for literati, And what 
istheresult? Japanese literature isa feeble reflec- 
tion of Chinese literature with not a single work 
that has added anything to the stock of human 
knowledge, not a single great author that truly 
reflects Japanese life and thought, excepting two or 
three who tried, like Motéri and Hi i 
the old Yamato-damashii by means of the national 
language. ‘The struggle between the Kangakusha 








and the Wagakusha has been a rather fruitless 
one, and the balance of strength seems to-day to 


be on the wrong side. The Kangakusha errs by 
making the Cl 
rich resources of his own language and making 
education possible only for the few; on the other 
hand, the Wagakusha has tried to bring back the 
forgotten elements of a bygone literature; cir- 
cumscribing the range of literary development and 
thus, instead of the foreign fetters, hampering the 
progress of the people by old fogeyism. From al- 
most any tof view both seem to me to be in 
the wrong ; this everlasting use of Chinese words 
where they are not really necessary, this multip| 
ing of new combinations‘of Chinese characters ; this 
developing of a new and unheard of newspaper 
mannerism which is gradually affecting the con- 
verstational style ; this borrowing of endless Chinese 
words to represent Western thought, is not only 
making a strange hodge-podge of the language of 
Japan, but is laying on the Japanese student a 
burden which cannot but handicap him in the 
race with the young men of other nations—a 
grinding down of the youth of Japan between the 
double burden of Western science and Chinese 
ideographs, while the beautiful language of Ya- 
mato is left to haphazard, to be cultivated by 
women and old fogeyish Wagakusha. Even if 
the present tendency should go on for some tine 
a reaction must eventually set in; but in the 
meantime much valuable time would have been 
wasted. A. similar experience has been gone 
through with the progressive languages of the 
West, those repositories of the science andadvanced 
thought of the present day. Even after the Ger- 
man had become the language of philosophy it 
was the fashion to introduce into German litera- 
turea great number of French or Latin words to 
embellish the style and give an air of learning. 
But after the struggle with Napoleon and the 




















experience of Jena a complete revolution occurred, |, 


foreign terms were almost wholly discarded, fo- 
reign words were replaced by the terse strong 
simple words of the Fatherland, and now it is the 
rarest thing in the world to see a foreign word or 
term in German literature, the terms used often 
appearing almost childish in their simplicity, but 
they appeal to the national feeling, are understood 





by the whole mass of the people who thus come 


direct to the source of all learning by the simple 
knowledge of their own language, without having 
to go through the drudgery of years to acquire a 
foreign tongue or a mass of characters, wasting 
years in learning the mere alphabet for future 
Study as is done to-day in Japan. In England 
also, years ago it was the fashion to despise the 
imple Anglo-Saxon tongue of the common people, 
Dr. Johnson introduced’ a great number of Latin 
high’ sounding derivatives, and literature became 
burdened with a heavy Johnsonese half-Latin 
style far beyond the comprehension of the common 
people. But that is all changed now, the best 
literature of the day is in the simplest language, 











great thoughts and great facts are stated in the 
Tanguage of the common people, it being under- 
stood more and more that literary greatness does 
the outward trappings of the lan- 
guage, but in the golden kernel of knowledge 
hidden within; it is also felt that time is too short 


not consist i 


and knowledge too precious to be thrown away in 
unnecessary toil for useless ornaments. The 
result of the whole study of the matter seems to be 
that for Japan as well as for the Western nations 
the true line of literary and linguistic development 
is to use the foreign language only as a servant, 
but not t 
into requ 








» the whole rich stock of her own 





language, bringing the wealth of the world’s 
the doors of the common people 
making science speak the language of the home, 
thus gradually raising the literary tone of the 
whole people ont of mere tales and gossip into 


learning ‘to 


higher planes of learning. 
‘The question now arises, How 
reform to be brought about ? 





but by taking hold of all that 
language proper of Japan and 











borrowing then from any and every so 


Yainato language of coming years. In spite of a 
thousand years of official and scholastic neglect, 
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ata, to revive 


nese loo prominent, belittling the 


bmit to it as toa master; to bring 


is this desirable 
Certainly not by al- 
lowing things to drift along indefinitely as they are, 
been left of the 

king that the 
foundation upon which to build for the future; 
ce words 

and thoughts that will enrich and build up the 


there still exists the body and soul of a great 
language in Japan, though of course in am un- 
developed state. ‘Take away every foreign ele 
ment, every Chinese word out of the Japanese 
language, and you will have a rich vocabulary left, 
which with a little adjustment and development 
could be made the vehicle of all learning, just as 
the English would still retain a rich and powerful 
simplicity if every foreign element were taken from 
it. Ldo not say this in order to advocate such a 
step, but to show that the Japanese language is 
not such a poverty-stricken tongue as some seem 
to suppose. All Chinese words that have become 
as familiar as pure Japanese may be considered 
as already digested and to have become part and 
parcel of the native speech ; even though they have 
good equivalents in Yamato words, yet the reten- 
tion of them will e greater richness and variety 
—synonyms helping to avoid tautology of style. 
But following the analogy of development in Ger- 
many and England, the Japanese author would 
never use a Chinese word when a Japanese word 
would express the same thought. At the present 
time, however, Japanese authors love the difficult 
Chinese and have an objection to using the easily 
understood words of their own land, thinking that 
these would make them appear to be less learned 
than they wish the world to think them to be. And 
so we have an age of stilted pedants, instead of 
authors who appeal to the heart of the people, 
leading the masses to higher stages of civilization 
European learning had to yield twice in this 
matter to the common people, first, in the use of 
the vulgar tongue instead of the foreign language ; 
and second, in the disuse of foreign words which 
had been superimposed on the language of the 
people. The sooner Japanese authors learn to 
make the same change the better for their reputa- 
tion in the world, and the better for the cause of 
learning and civilization in Japan. 

Let us take a few words by way of illustration. 
Before the birth of science there was not in the 
old German a word for microscope or telescope; 
the learned men of course must have a foreign 
word, so they invent or borrow names which at 
first convey no meaning to the common mind, 
but as they became more advanced in their love 
for their own nation and language, they began 
to use words which every-body could under- 
stand, and thus in so far became independent 
of the foreigner. Microscope and telescope are 
day in Germany “ Vergroessiungsglass” and 
“Fernrohr,” which are simply the words of the 
common people that express “enlarging glass” 
and “far-tube.” Exactly as if in Japan instead 
of saying or printing “ kembiky3” or “ boenkyd” 
the simple Japanese “mushi-megane” and t6- 
megane” should be used. And why should they 
not, and other words like them, which convey the 
idea as well as the foreign term, and are understood 
by every one without exception? There is no reason 
but pure pendantry which long-continued use has 
made second nature. Take an example just at 
hand, Nihon Kyéikukwai Zasshi, dai roku ja san 
26 no hajime no ronsetsu, “Sore chakushoku no 
Noho taru ya tékon moppara yo ni okonawaruru 
mono wa mottomo kindai no shimpo ni kakaru 
ippatsumei ni shite, kaku no gotoki wa jutsu chozd 
jitsu to di ni koto nari, sono shiyd suru tokoro 
ho juyd-hin no kwanzen sezaruto ni kwankei suru 
koto sukunakarazu. Sunawachi hdken sono shiyd 
surtt juyé-hin no sei katsu to naru wo motte yo no 
kdsho naru kaikwa no teido ni tasshitaru wo suichi 
suru ni taru nari.” Putting this into language 
that would be everywhere understood we would 
have something like this; “ Irotsuke no shikata 
no ima okw yo ni okonawaruru wa, ito no chikagoro 
no hatsumei ni shite, korera wa kano horimono ju- 
tsu to di ni kawarite, sono mochiyuru tokoro no 
'y6 naru shina no jabun to fujabun to ni yoru koto 
Sshi, Sunawachi sono mochiyuru iriyd no shina 
no yoki to dki to wo mite, yo no hirake kata no 
takaki kurai ni noboritaru wo oshi-hakaru ni taru 
nati.” Here we have in the first of these examples 
ten Chinese words which if read aloud would be 
understood by only the few, and seen could be 
read only by those who had made considerable 
progress in the learning of a foreign tongue; in 
the second you have the same thought just as fully 
and strongly expressed but in such a way that 
almost any man in all Japan would undersiand it 
withouteffort. The only advantage of the Chinese 
style is that it follows the fashion at present pre- 
vailing to cater to the few to the neglect of a 
nation, If a corresponding piece of composition 
were presented by a student to an intelligent 
teacher in the West he would immediately draw 
his pen through all of those unnecessary words 
and tell the student to stop kite flying and speak 
to living men; such a style would he avoided by 
every author or lecturer whose power lay in the 
thoughts he had to utter, and would be used only 
by the inexperienced youth or the man who had 
very little thought to give and needed the clang of 




































































high-sounding words to make the people stare and 
think him a learned man. 

One of the principal means by which public 
opinion is formed in Western lands is the printing 
and publishing in newspapers of verbatim reports 
of debates in parliaments, where all national 
questions are discussed, the great public thus 
reading in their own homes the very words spoken 
by their representatives. In a very little while 
you will have a great parliament in Japan; will 
it be necessary to have every speech’ translated 
into broken-down Chinese before being given to 
the public in the newspaper? If so, what drud- 
gery for the press! How different will the printed 
page be from the spoken words and how few com- 
paratively will it reach! ‘This reminds us agaia 
of another disadvantage arising out of the de- 
pendence of Japan upon Chinese literature, viz., 
the utter difference between the written and the 
spoken language. Perhaps it would not be either 
practicable or wise to make them absolutely alike, 
but in any true lingustic development for the best 
interests of the people, they should so nearly ap- 
proach each other that the written style would be 
easily understood when spoken, and the spoken 
language would look well in print. This great 
difference between the written and the spoken 
language and the multiplication of different styles 
in writing, such as epistolary, newspaper, official, 
etc., may have been all right when there was very 
little to write about and people wanted something 
to fill up time ; but in these times of education in 
science, of progress, and struggle in the race of 
civilization, they all become so many burdens to 
impede the advance of young Japan. 

And now the question arises, How is this 
linguistic reform to be brought about? [hold that 
linguistic reform and literary independence are 
impossible in Japan until she rejects the tools 
furnished by a semi-barbarian culture and adopts 
the literary equipment of the civilized world. In- 
stead of being the slaves of the Chinese language 
I wish to see you free from the trammels of every 
foreign tongue, by bringing into use the Roman 
letter, which belongs to no language, but is the 
badge of civilization and has within it the means 
of boundless freedom and growth for any language. 
The writing of the world’s languages has gone 
through several stages. At first’ men expressed 
their thoughts by means of pictures or hieroglyphs 
such as are to be found in the pyramids and as 
are used to-day by the North American Indians 
and other savages. The next step was to make 
a modified picture of a thought or word; in a word, 
indeographs were introduced, as in China, where 
the language, while in the infant stage of a syl- 
labic development, was fixed by a literature 
giving a character for each word of one syllable; 
and so it has continued to the present day; and 
all these millenniums of growth mean only vaster 
accumulations of monosyllabic words or combina- 
tions of words and of different characters like the 
piling up of heaps of stones. The next stage in 
advance was the invention of writing suited to 
agglutinative languages, using syllabics to spell 
out words of more than one syllable. This 
you have in gapen as a national letter; very 
useful in its day so long as the language re- 
mained on very narrow and undeveloped lines. 
The fourth and last stage of all was when the 
syllable was again divided into its final elements 
of sound and the Roman alphabet was perfected, 
which, though it contains only 26 letters with a 
few diacritical marks, can be adapted to any 
language the concomitant of a living, growing, 
evolving literary power. 


The following table will illustrate the four steps 
of development :— 


1. Hieroglyphics i (man goes) 

















2. Ideographs A 4% (man goes) 
3. Syllabary ’eb2zZ (man goes) 
4. Alphabet hito yuku (man goes) 


The first is pictured thought; the second is the 
thought analysed into its two ideas of subject and 
predicate, modified picture writing, A was formerly 
written ®, head and legs of a man, The third 
divides ‘the words into the elements of sound, the 
picture element being eliminated, giving a sign 
jor as much as can be pronounced at once; the 
fourth analyses the sound into its primary elements, 
beyond which there is no division, and of course 
no further development in that direction. What 
would pethaps strike one first of all is that No. 1 
has only one character, No. 2 has but two, No. 3 
has four, and No. 4 has multiplied into’ eight, 
and the question arises; does not that indicate 
that the writing becomes more complex and bur- 
densome in its development from one to eight. 
On the contrary, the fact is that with hieroglyphs 
you would need to reproduce all nature on paper 
to give a treatise on Natural Science and how 
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could Mental Science be even mentioned? With 
the second a fine literature has been built up but 
with the accumulation of fifty or sixty thousand 
characters, and to represent adeqitately all modern 
science it has been estimated that nearly a million 
would be required. With the third a partially 
developed, language can be measurably represented 
with comparatively few characters, the Japanese 
requiring forty-eight with the nigori and with 
combinations. On the other hand, the alphabetical 
development though requiring more characters for 
a single word, needs infinitely less for all words in 
any language, simply because the final elements 
are used in combinations readily applied to endless 
variety of sound. To illustrate. The Japanese 
749 =H a, iu, ec, 0, are final elements, 
like Western a, i, u,e,0, but # ka, ¥ ki, 7 ku, 
+ ke, a ko adds five characters, but only one new 
element, viz., 0 H sa, v shi, A su, € se, Y so, 
adds five to the syllabary but only one new element 
s., which combined with, a, i, u, €, 0, gives all the 
rest; and if sh be taken as another sound the 
imple kana can give only one use of it, while the 
alphabet can add it to every vowel element. The 
go juon is thus reduced from fifty to 14 letters, 
the consonants along the top combined with the 
vowels in columns giving the whole. 


WR v M w(srer) © T(cm, 18,0) 8 (su, 2,3) K(0) 

















If sh, ch, f, and ts be added we have really only 
two additions, c and f making 16 instead of 60, 
adding then 6 for the nigoried letters and we have 
22 to represent every possible Japanese word ! 
Add four more and Japan can add any English 
word to her vocabulary. Thus it is also seen why 
with the use of the alphabetical elements a great 
saving is effected in conbinations where kana give 
To-u-ki-ya-u for Toky6, &c. 

With the “go-ja-on,” you can represent the 
original syllables of old Japanese and with awk- 
ward combinations a few more, but they utterly 
fail when new elements from the West are in- 
troduced, but with the 26 letters of the alphabet 
you can represent 50,000 syllables without any 
unnatural combination. It imposes no narrow 
bounds like the syllabary and no mountainous 
accumulations impossible of mastery like the 
Chinese character. Why should not Japan adopt 
this all-comprehensive alphabet in which every 
sound proper to her language can be so fully ex 
pressed and in which it can grow and develop on 
national lines to any extent? 

On the one hand, I have heard it objected that 
the transition is too sudden ; there should be some 
intermediate steps of development linking the new 
writing with past usages and gradually growing 
to the alphabet. There might be some truth in 
the objection if it referred to the living elements 
of a language, which of course must be gradually 
evolved; but this refers only to the clothing of the 
language, the instruments by which it works, 
and’ in such a case there is no need of long 
development. If a better instrument is to be 
found than the one in use the only way 
to discard the old and take the new or be 
at a disadvantage. As well might you argue 
that it is too violent a change to spring at once 
from the junk to the steamship; from the old 
blunderbuss to the rifle of to-day. You have been 

the habit of choosing what you have felt to be 
the best in other things which could serve to ad- 
vance this era of Japanese progress, and there is 
no reason why the same plan should not be 
followed in regard to the clothing and equipment 
of your living language if the old is found detective 
and a new and better can be procured. 

Again, I have heard the objection that it would 
be unpatriotic to discard the Oriental character 
and the national kava for a western mode of 
writing. I could understand. this objection if 
there were no particular advantages to be gained 
by the change and if the old would in reality con- 
tribute to an independent national development. 
But [hold that the contrary is the fact; that the 
present plan of using Chinese words to ‘spell out 
western thought tends to give every acquisition 
from the West a Chinese tinge, thus lessening the 
benefit of the same and leaving you perpetually in 
literary bondage to Chinese, a foreign tongue. 
Some scientific words, especially in material science, 
may be adequately expressed, but in the case of 
philosophical terms it is impossible to reproduce 
by Chinese characters the western thought with 
out a strong admixture of Chinese philosophy, 
thus. detracting from the purity of 
you are suipposed to be learning and imposing 
upon your ‘ents instead thereof the old in- 
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fluence of Chinese thought. ‘Take for instance 
the word “conscience,” you translate it houshin 
or vydshin, and have ‘a Chinese thought put into 
Western mouths entirely different from the western 
meaning. On the other hand, the Roman letter 
belongs to no country under heaven, but is the 
heritage of every civilized literature ; the 26 letters 
of the alphabet convey no meaning whatever, 
they simply. transfer to the page the spoken word 
of any land without a tinge of foreign thought ot 
admixture of a foreign literature or philosophy. 
‘And even when untranslatable words such as 
“conscience” or ‘morality are bodily intro- 
duced, they can be introduced without transforma- 
tion, the whole thought can be learned and re- 
cognized as an element borrowed from elsewhere, 
and used as such but not again made use of to 
spell out other words of an entirely different mean- 
ing, as is done now with Chinese words. I hold 
then that the adoption of the Roman letter would 
remove the fetters of a foreign literary yoke and 
enable the Japanese language to enter ona line 
of literary development akin to that which has 
made the Western languages national classics, and 
that to accomplish this end there is no other plan 
available. ‘The adoption of the Roman letter 
would compel Japanese writers to use Japanese 
words to the exclusion of difficult Chinese words 
that cannot be understood without the character 
and therefore would be the means of bringing 
about the reform I have spoken of above ; so long 
as Chinese characters are used writers will follow 
the old tendency of using difficult words which are 
chinpunkan to the multitude, while the effort to 
use the kana only at once blocks your way to all 
literary progress. It has been often urged upon 
the Romaji kwai to adopt a simpler style of com- 
position in the interests of the society ; my argu- 
ment to-day differs from that, in that [urge the 
adoption of the Roman letter as the means where- 
by the language may be purified of these unneces- 
sary foreign elements and be led to a national 
development, thus making the language and not 
the writing the great object after which we should 
strive. Bat in this matter the furtherance of the 
society will also be the furtherance of this literary 
reform. 

It may be objected, particularly by members 
of the Kana no kwai, that what T have advanced 
is perfectly true as regards the Chinese language 
and characters, but that instead of adopting the 
Roman letter it would be better to use the Japa- 
hese kana, for that is a real Japanese production, 
understood by high and low and easy of acquisi- 
tion even by foreigners; that by means of the kana 
Japanese literature would be rendered easy of 
access and Japan would preserve her literary 
independence for which I have Leen so strongly 
pleading. 

Tthink Tcan understand the position of those 
who argue thus, and [ entirely sympathize with 
the sentiment that would cling to the national 
production, and if there were no great disadvan- 
tages in the way I would be glad to see the kana 
made the clothing of the new literary development 
Japan. But [am sure that you will agree 
with me that the fact of its being a Japanese p 
duction is not a sufficient reason to’ retain it, if it 
perpetuates disadvantages now existing and if a 
better system is to be found. [ will state in a 
very few words some of the difficulties I see in the 
way of making the kana the literary equipment of 
the future Japanese lea 

In the first place as I pointed out before, the 
syllabary or spelling of words by signs which 
each represent a syllable is the mode of an 
inferior development of language, the badge of 
semi-civilization, in which no great literature has 
ever appeared.” In Japan you have it for uta 
and novels and such easy books as are intended 
for women and children. To continue the use of 
kana would be to declare to the world that Japan 
was not yet ready to enter the ranks of fully de- 
veloped nations, because her language and litera- 
ture were still in the clothes of childhood. But 
you might reply “That is mere sentiment and 
would have no practical influence.” 

Then comes the second difficulty; the learning 
of Japan has always looked upon the kana litera 
ture as the food for women and children, and has 
become so accustomed to the use of the Chinese 
character as the badge of education that if writing 
in columns and with the fide be perpetuated, it 
doubtful if the learned men and students of the 
country would ever dispense with the Chinese and 
adopt ihe despised kana. Butit may be said again, 
*Thatis‘also sentiment, and may be overcome.” 
ery true, but there are grave practical difficulties 
in the way. 

First among these is the fact that the kana is 
not only the badge of an undeveloped langu 
age, but it is an instrument made to fit the 
undeveloped stage and cannot giow to fit a 
larger development. ‘The Japanese language has 











































































































ready outgrown the original kana, and you have 
now to write awkward combinations of ‘syllables 
to represent the pronunciation of one syllable, 
and a large number of combinations are em- 
ployed for one and the same sound. For instance 
to write the one syllable “shé” you write “shi- 
yoru,” “‘shi-ya-u,” “seu,” and “se-fu ;” thus you 
have four combinations using ten syllables” or 
nineteen letters to represent what is given in 
R6maji in one little syllable of three letters and a 
simple diactitical mark. Again for “16” you have 
“teu,” “to-u,” “tau,” “to-fu,” “tata,” “to- 
ho,” “to-o,” six different combinations of double 
syllables to represent what in Romaji is given by 
two little letters and one mark. As long as the 
kana is used, the student must learn all these 
combinations and their places in word-building, 
using whole syllables to do the work of elements of 
syllables. ‘This is a waste, the very opposite of 
economy. Though it may seem a very little thing, 
yet these and a great many more like them ac. 
cumulate into hindering burdens and waste of 
time and ressources. It is like a man who wants 
to make a coat a little longer, forthwith takes two 
or three other coats and cuts them up to adda 
iece to the mended coat, with the result that he 
has spoiled two coats and made the third a very 
patched-up aff 

Then again the language has drifted away 
from the original kana so that one syllable has to 
be used for several different pronunciations. For 
instance “ha” is sometimes pronounced ‘ wa,” 
sometimes “a” and sometimes “ha;” “fu” is 
“fu,” “u,” “0,” etc., thus leading toconfusion ex- 
cept in cases that are perfectly familiar. It may 
be said that these irregularities exist in the English 
and in other languages,where an alphabet is used ; 
very true, but they need not be in Japanese if you 
start on the now accepted principle of phonetic 
writing. And in this with the Rémaji you would 
be in advance of some civilized languages. With 
the kana these irregularities must multiply con- 
tinually, especially as the language grows in con- 
tact with the science of the West. 


As I showed before, an independent develop- 
ment of the Japanese language does not exclude 
the adoption of words from other languages, that 
could not be translated. Now the kaa are utterly 
powerless to represent more than a small fraction 
of foreign syllables, It has no J, nov no x, and 
no final consonant sound except’; the result is 
that Western words represented by the kana are 
olten so transformed as to be completly unintel- 
ligible to Western ears. Many a man would not 
understand his own name read from the kana. 
My lite insignificant name can be put into any 
language and into kaze * 1-bi,"" but who would re. 
cognize Piof. Chamberlain in “Chi-ya-n-bu ru- 
te-in,” or Dr. Macdonald in “ Ma-ku-do-na-ru- 
” or Mr. Whittington in U-i-tsu-te-n-gu-to-n"? 
and so with technical terms which ought to be 
cosmopolitan. But with the Rémaji all these 
words can be introduced just as they are in the 
foreign tongue or slightly altered as to spelling 
still preserving the pronunciation, and as the pro- 
nunciation was generally learned, the Japanese 
language would grow richer with new elements and 
agreater elasticity, But if kana were invented to 
represent these new sounds, very soon instead of 
fifty syllables you would have 500 and new ones to 
be added each year, leading to perpetual confu- 
sion. While, on the other hand, the 26 letters give 
at once in their simple combinations with a diacri- 
tical mark or two every possible sound in both 
Japanese and foreign tongues. 

It must not be thought that I despise the kana. 
Lhave much more respect for it in Japan than for 
the Chinese character, and 1 think the country 
owes a debt of gratitude to the Kana no Kwai” 
for helping to free Japan from the Chinese literary 
yoke. I think also for the older people of the pre- 
Sent generation the kava can still be used very 
efficiently until the younger people become familiar 
with the Romaji, books, papers, official documents, 
notices, signboards, everything for the adult public 
should for a time be in kana, but as much as 
possible written across the page as the yokomaji ; 
then the Romaji could often be introduced, and 
as the young people educated in the Romaji grew 
up, the kana would finally drop out of use and the 
Romaji become the national literary dress. 

This brings us to my last thought, as to how the 
Roman letter may be introduced and the reform in 
language and literature be hopefully inaugurated. 
The Romaji Kwai has done a good thing in in- 
troducing the matter to the public and showing 
how many high personages, in their private capa- 
city, endorse the movement and appreciate. its 
value. But the Romaji Kwai, with its limited 
means, its little sheet issued monthly, with its an- 
nual meeting Lull of excellent speeches, its “ Wam- 
paku Monogari?” and other little books, will be 
able to accomplish very little, or at least will make 
but slow headway, unless the Educational Depart 
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ment take an interest in the matter and make 
a national affair out of a national need. The 
great and only veal difficulty in the way is 
that you have ‘become so accustomed to the Chi- 
nese and the kana, that at first the Romaji is not 
so easily read; newspapers and books can now 
appeal to a Jarger constituency in the old style 
than in the new, and so for business purposes the 
old is retained and all official business is done 
on the old lines. Thus everything seems to block 
the way for a speedy and general adoption of the 
new letter. The only effective means to be em- 
ployed is to make it a part of school training from 
the start, giving those who prefer to be educated 
solely through the Romaji an opportunity of doing 
so and making a familiarity with it compulsory on 
all. ‘fhe amount of extra work for the scholar 
would be infinitesimal, and beginning early all 
the difficulty now experienced by adults would 
he avoided. It is also a something which every 
teacher could soon acquire and teach, Another 
great advantage of this would be the assistance 
it would give to the acquisition of English or any 
other foreign tongue. English is now being taught 
everywhere, and will no doubt be taught more and 
more ; one great step towards a satisfactory know- 
ledge of English will be gained when the young 
scholar becomes familiar with the yokomoji and 
reads with ease across the page rather than 
down a column. If text-books in Romaji for 
every branch of study were introduced. into 

















primary aad high schools the question of the 
reform would be settled speedily and forever. 
It would also be easy to compel all post office 


officials, policemen, and other persons who have 
public intercourse with foreigners to become 
familiar with the Romaji, and that would be of 
untold advantage to all the parties concerned. 

Just one more thought and then Lam done. I 
have thus far referred solely to tle advantage of 
the reform on the internal development of the 
country, but Ican conceive of nothing that would 
have such a momentous influence on your relations 
with other nations. At present there is an insur. 
mountable wall between Japan and other nations 
which nothing can scale. Not oneman in a hundred 
who comes to Japan can learn to read your books 
and newspapers; your whole life and thoughts are 
locked up until they leak out in driblets through 
imperfect translations; many. try to learn the 
spoken language, but the disadvantage of having 
no easy accessible literature makes it impossible in 
ten years in Japan to learn as much of the colloquial 
as can be jearned in two years of any western 
language. While the world can learn so little of 
you excepting at second hand, you must not 
wonder at their indifference to the great questions 
which agitate you, and if you reject the literary 
badge of a civilized language you must not wonder 
at the idea largely prevailing that Japan is still an 
uncivilized country. I yield to no Japanese even 
in my earnest desire to see treaty revision brought 
about in such a way as to satisfy every claim of 
justice and fairness, but Ido feel that one of the 
causes of the estrangement of foreign peoples lies 
in the literary wall erected between us. I do not 
propose that that wall should be removed by 
capitulating in such a way as to adopt a foreign 
tongue, but by a genuine development of your 
own that will make you freer than ever while 
bringing you into line with all the progres- 
sive nations of the earth, What I ask is not 
that you give up some great advantage to obtain 
a greater, but to accept one great advantage in 
order to obtain an infinite succession of other ad- 
vantages. In a word, as I look over all the ad- 
vantages you have gained by a multitude of re- 
forms during the remarkable years since your 
country was opened to foreign intercourse, I con- 
sider them all put together as less than that to be 
obtained by this literary reform, that will give you 
an independent language and literature, and not 
only that but will make the world’s learn ace 
cessible to twenty millions more of your people 
than can be reached by the present method of 
Chinese characters and a hodge-podge of a Sinico- 
Japanese language. 





























From the beginning of July to the end of 
December last the value of silver coin exported 
from Yokohama was $3,193,580, of which $919 was 
for America, $462,670 for China, and $2,730,000 
for India. Silver coin imported’ into Yokohama 
amounted to $30,881, of which $650 was from 
America, and $30,231 fom China. 











At the beginning of January last the number of 
houses in the urban district of Kobe was 26,164 
and the population was 72,649 (35,410 males and 
37,239 females) showing an increase of 879 houses 
and. 7,387 (3,695 males and 3,692 females) of 
population, as compared with last year. ‘The num- 
ber of temporary residents was 18,634, making a 
total population of 90,283.—Yomiuri Shimbun. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
—+- 
(From our Spectat CorresronvenT.) 
London, December 22nd. 

The Post Office authorities have issued a notice 
warning the public that if they want their letters 
to go regularly during the days immediately pre- 
ceding Christmas Day, they must post early. 
Letters usually posted between 6 p.m. and mid- 
night should be posted before noon to make quite 
sure, and as for people who write for the foreign 
mails, they should post early the previous day at 
least, and apparently two days earlier would be 
safer still—otherwise Her Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General will not be answerable for delays and all 
the other awkward consequences. ‘This is one of 
the conveniences of Christmas in London; you 
have to write your letters hours and days earlier 
than usual, and you don’t get them for hours after 
the usual time of delivery. On Christmas Day, 
the usual 7 a.m. delivery is seen coming down'your 
road about 1 p.m. It usually takes the shape of 
three postmen staggering under bags, which are 
deposited in some convenient spot in the street 
under the care of one, while the remaining two go 
on distributing the contents, one on each side of 
the road, All this makes you feel as hostile to 
Cluistmas as Scrooge before he saw the ghost, if 
you expect anything of importance by the post. 
People—inveterate grumblers—talk about the dis- 
location of all arrangements at Christmas; your 
trains don’t run, or they run irregularly, or they 
are too crowded, or the people you have been in 
the habit of travelling with don’t go by them ; the 
busses are full, the cabmen want exorbitant fares; 
then there are the carol singers and the Christ- 
mas-boxers and soon, and so on. But I think 
it is delightful to have a few days when things 
are not just the same as they are every day in the 
year; when the life of London pulsates in a 
different way and with a different beat. 

Even without the aid of a date, the judicious 
reader would probably discover from the above 
paragraph that when it was written it was about 
Christmas in the place in which it was written. It 
will be read, I suppose, about the beginning of 
February when your readers will be thinking about 
nothing less than Christmas, unless it be next 
Christmas. But this is inevitable when you are 
writing across half the globe, and when you have 
got the telegraph telling you from day to day in the 
jerky way peculiar to Baron Reuter what is going 
on. Loften feel as Lamb did when writing to his 
friend in New South Wales; indeed, I am not sure 
that I have not referred to this particular essay of 
Elia in this connection before. It is called ‘ Dis- 
tant Correspondents.” ‘* What security,” asks 
Lamb of his friend in New South Wales, ‘can I 
have that what I now send you for truth shall not, 
before you get it, unaccountably turn into a lie? 
For instance, our mutual friend P. is at this present 
writing—my Now—in good health, and enjoys a 
fair share of worldly reputation. You are glad to 
hear it. This is natural and friendly, But at this 
present. reading—your Now—he may possibly be 
in the Bench, or going to be hanged, which in 
reason ought to abate something of your trans- 
port.’—But if this epistle goes on much longer in 
this fashion it will resemble the correspondence of 
an eminent ex-Eastern diplomatist; he leaves you 
promising faithfully to send you a note or a 
memorandum on such and such a subject by the 
evening's post, and starts straight for his Club in 
order to write. Days pass, weeks, and you hear no 
more; one morning you get a post-card froma sou- 
thern watering-place or a University town to say 
how sorry he is he has not be able to do what he 
promised, but his mind has not been in a fit state, 
he has been worried, &c., &c.; but the work shall be 
done promptly. Again, after weeks have passed, 
you get a letter explaining in detail all the obstacles 
in the way of writing the letter or memorandum or 
what not, the trouble it is to write, the difficulty in 
expressing oneself the way one wishes, the 
distaste for expressing oneself imperfectly; then 
there is lack of energy, need of rest, and so on, all 
very pleasantly and somewhat pathetically ex- 
pressed, and filling four or five or more pages of 
paper, but never a word about what you want, 
although to have written it would have cost little 
more trouble than that expended in writing the 
first post card, Needless to say, the letter or 
memorandum is never written. I think there are 
many readers of the Mail who will recognise the 
truth of the description. 

‘The echoes of the great Shakespeare controversy 
have probably reached Japan. If not they will do 
so shortly, for an assault has been made on the 
Bard of Avon by Governor Ignatius Donnelly, of 
Minnesota, I believe, who is prepared to prove 
that the Immortal William was an immoral hum- 
bug, and never wrote any of the plays, Mr. 
Donnelly’s peculiar merit is that he shows, to his 


















































own great contentment at least, from the plays 
themselves that Bacon was the writer. He finds 
the story told, in a kind of undercurrent running 
through the plays, of Bacon’s authorship and 
the fathering of them on Shakespeare, and he 
has in the press two volumes explaining the 
discovery, which will appear during the coming 
week or ten days in London. Mr. Donnelly finds 
in the plays a cipher story, according to his own 
account, “curiously infolded in the text, holding a 
certain uniform relation to the paging of the great 
folio of 1623, and the beginnings and ends of acts, 
scenes,” &¢. The key to the cipher, and the text 
of the secret narrative disclosed by it, will be made 
public in the volumes in question which are called : 
“The Great Cryptogram: Francis Bacon’s cipher 
in the so-called Shakespeare Plays;” but mean- 
time the editor of the Daily Telegraph has been 
let a little into the secret, and from what that 
journal says, the cipher appears to be a most com- 
plex arithmetical calculation. Mr. Donnelly him- 
self says:— A long, continuous narrative running 
through many pages, details historical events in a 
perfectly symmetrical, rhetorical, grammatical 
manner, and always growing out of the same 
numbers, employed in the same way, and counting 
from the same or similar starting points, cannot 
be otherwise than a prearranged arithmetical 
cipher. Let those (he goes on) who would deny 
this produce a single page of a connected story, 
eliminated by an arithmetical rule from any other 
work; in fact, let them find five words that 
cohere by accident, in due order, in any publica- 
tion where they were not first placed with intent 
and aforethought The cipher itself is described 
as ‘a most complicated, most delicately adjusted, 
and most ingenious piece of mathematical checker- 
work”; indeed from what I have been able to 
gather of its construction, from the articles pub- 
lished in the Daily Telegraph in advance of the 
book, it is simply heart-breaking to endeavour 
to understand it. The various calculations are 
elaborate, the applications to the pages are more 
elaborate still. The wonder about it all is that if 
Bacon cared at all about the world ultimately 
knowing him as the real another, he should 
have buried it so completely in the plays that 
it has been lost for nearly three hundred years, 
and that it should be discoverable only by an arit! 
metical juggle of this kind. However, there is Go- 
vernor Ignatius Donnelly who says it is so, and 
undertakes in two volumes of over 800 pages of 
letter-press, price twenty-four shillings, published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low, of Fetter Lane, London, 
to prove it. 

‘Talking of books reminds me to recommend to 
your readers a novel which is exciting much in- 
terest here, and will unless I am greatly mistaken, 
excite very much more, for it is a work of a first- 
rate kind. This is Mr. Hall Caine’s “ The 
Deemster,” and, as its name indicates, the scene is 
cast in the Isle of Man. ‘The time is the end of 
the 17th and beginning of the 18th century, and 
the main and central incident is the condemnation 
by the Bishop of his own son to go forth into soli- 
tude, seeing and speaking tono one. He had killed 
a relative whom he had provoked to a duel. How 
he fares in solitude and how the punishment is 
taken off will be found in the book, Mr. Black- 
more’s “ Springhaven,” and this are, to my mind, 
the novels of 1887. A life of Sir Richard Burton 
has also appeared, and is interesting reading, al- 
though it is easy to see that the eminent traveller 
himself has not had much to do with its prepara- 
tion, for few of his numerous quarrels are discussed. 
Sir hard is a man not with one but twenty 
grievances, which he discusses in and out of sea- 
son. When he cannot do so, Lady Burton does 
it with far more skill and effect for him; but the 
reader is not much troubled with these personal 
matters in these new volumes. 


An interesting return respecting the national 
expenditure has lately been issued from the Go- 
vernment Printing Office. It is a comparison of 
the expenditure for the Civil Service in 1868 and 
1886, and shows an increase in every item, which 
in some instances is qi portentous. Salaries in 
1868 were £1,600,000, in 1886 they were 2} mil- 
lions; the administration of the law in the former 
year cost £3,600,000, and in 1886 about 6} mil- 
li Education in the two years cost 1} and 5} 
millions respectively; diplomacy increased from 
under £500,000 to over £600,000. On the whole 


































































the cost. of the Civil Service has nearly 
doubled in seventeen years. In 1868 it was 
£8,251,1043 in 1886 it was £15,562,381. ‘The 


increase is, after education and legal administra- 
tion—the latter due largely to the extending of 
the system of County Courts, district registries 
and other local machinery for carrying on legal 
work—due mainly, it would appear, to the increase 
of what has been called State Socialism, such as 
inspection of factories, mines, &c., &c. 

‘The case of Mr, Borlase, late Member of Par- 
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liament for Cornwall, Secretary to the Local Go- 
vernment Board in Mr. Gladstone's last Ministry, 
representative of one of the oldest and most 
honoured Cornish families, has been creating 
much interest late! His affairs have been be- 
fore the Bankruptcy Court, and his examinati 
there showed that his relations with a certain 
Madame de Quiros led to all his difficulties. At 
one time he allowed this person £25 a week, 
besides giving her sundry large suins of money; 
then he was weak enough to allow himself to be 
victimized by her, to suffer her to pursue himself 
and his wife on their tours, and finally to run 
away to Spain to escape her fury. I cannot see 
much ground for commiserating Mr. Borlase; 
it is pitiful to see an honoured name dragged in 
the mire, and to think of the lady who has the 
misfortune to be his wife; but a man of forty or 
more, as I take Mr, Boslase to be, who wastes 
his substance on a demirep, then allows her to 
victimize him, and finally runs away from her 
threats of physical violence, deserves little sym- 
pathy. A strong wicked man may get a certain 
respect for his strength; but a weak wicked man 
is altogether contemptible. 

‘The question of Thibet is arising again on the 
horizon. When the Macaulay mission was wait- 
ing at Darjeeling, the Thibetans sent a force of 
troops to block the road through Sikkim, and for 
this purpose occupied part of that state, which is 
usually regarded as a protected state of India. 
There they built block-houses and there they have 
remained until the present moment. Last winter 
they stopped the Thibetan traders altogether from 
passing on with their wares to Darjeeling, and 
appear to have been making themselves a nui- 
sance. The Rajah of Sikkim was at the time in 
Thibet, and was kept there, | suppose as a pledge 
that he would do no harm. In October the 
Indian Government took the matter up, with a 
view to getting the Thibetans out of Sikkim; but 
whether a communication was first addressed to 
Peking, I cannot say, though I should be inclined 
to think so. Mr. Paul, a member of the Bengal 
Civil Service, stationed at Darjeeling, was sent 
into Sikkim with a police escort, to see what could 
be done by peaceful methods; he was accompanied 
by some engineers to prepare the roads for the 
passage of a mountain battery and an infantry 
force, which were to follow if Mr. Paul failed, All 
the preparations were made, and now comes the 
news from India that the force is not going for- 
ward, and that the whole matter will be settled 
direct with the Chinese Government, whence I 
conclude that Sir John Walsham gave the Tsung-li 
Yamén to understand that the Thibetans would 
be ejected by force if they did not go any other way. 
Some of these days we are likely to have 
ainty question over again with China about 
for the Thibetans have exercised some kind of 
rights or powers over the Rajah in times past. 

I have said nothing about the war-cloud that 
appears to be hanging over the Continent, because 
yon will have heard about it long before this letter 
is published. Whether Russia, or Austria, or Ger- 
many wants to fight is the question the papers are 
fighting about; Russia says Austria and Germany 
are arming in a threatening way ; they report that 
they are doing so because Russia began it. Lord 
Salisbury, speaking at Derby on the 20th, was 
somewhat enigmatical on the subject. There was 
always a danger of war coming on us like a 
thunderclap, because of these enormous prepara- 
tions on the Continent; but he saw no immediate 
danger just now. ‘This is the substance of what 
he said, and it does not appear quite to satisfy some 
of his newspaper critics in London, who think he 
should have been more explicit, and more alarmist. 


The Conference on the Sugar Bounties has 
ended most satisfactorily. All the members have 
agreed to recommend their governments to abolish 
the bounties, and to meet in March or April next 
to communicate the results of this recommendation. 
So far the policy of the British Government has 
been attended with unexpected success. Perhaps 
I should also notice a curious resurrection of the 
taste for prize-fighting. Two men, Sullivan and 
Kilrain, have come over from America to fight any 
one here, the former being styled The Champion 
of the World.” Kilrain and an Englishman 
named Smith have had a fight which lasted over 
two hours in France, and which was attended by a 
large number of wealthy persons from London. 
Every day we read in the sporting papers and the 
sporting columns of some of the daily papers of chal- 
lenges for this or that prize-fight, of the betting on it, 
and of the details of the brutal struggle when it 
does come off. It appears to me that the betting 
men are the real originators of this “sport” now, 
and I only hope that the Champion of the World, 
Mr, Jake Kilrain, Mr. Jem Smith, and the other 
heroes, together with some of their backers may 
find themselves lodyed in gaol for a few months to 
cool their ard 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
ea 
(From our Srectat Cornesronpent.) 


San Francisco January 1th. 


The Committees of Congress have been ap- 
pointed, and are all hard at work, but the bills 
thus far reported are legacies from the last con- 
gress, and come under the head of unfinished 
work. ‘Ihe important measure of the session—the 
tariff billhas not yet been matured. Every in- 
dustry whose right to tax the public for its support 
is threatened, declares that the country will go to 
the demnition bow-wows if it is depiived of its 
customary plunder. But there are not wanting 
signs of ‘a break in the protectionist lines. The 
wool and lumber interests threaten] to oppose the 
duty on iron if wool and lumber are placed on the 
free list; on this coast the fruit growers declare 
that they will pocket their principles and vote for 
free Woollen goods if the protection duty is taken 
off oranges and raisins. If these various interests 
fall to fighting each other, the public may 
have some show; when rogues fall out, as the 
proverb says, honest met: sometimes come by their 
dues. But it is far too soon to make predictions 
regarding the action of Congress, ‘The Speaker 
is evidently afraid of antagonizing Randall too 
openly. Mr. Carlisle is in the line of Presidential 
succession, and doesn’t want to offend anybody. 
Mills of Texas, who is Chairman of the Committee 
of ways and means, is a man of more nerve, but 
it remains to be seen whether Carlisle is nota 
better type of the Congressional democrat than 
he. The more the republicans hear from the 
Northwest, the more they rage at Blaine for having 
accepted Cleveland’s challenge; if they have to 
detach a heavy force to protect them from a fire 
in their rear in Minesota and Wisconsin, they 
will be short of men for the fight in New Jersey 
and Indiana. 

The Committee on Mercantile Marine interests 
is understood to be so constituted that it will re- 
port no bill granting a subsidy to ocean steam 
lines. ‘The Pacific Mail and the Oriental and 
Occidental lines demand a subsidy equal to the 
one which Great Britain and Canada have agreed 
to pay to the Canadian Pacific line, and the 
republicans in Congress would probably be willing 
to grant their request. But the democrats, as a 
tule, see no season why we should follow Great 
Britain in a departure from sound policy, and they 
may be strong enough to defeat the measure. Well 
informed Englishmen doubt whether the Cana- 
dian subsidy will survive the fall of the Salisbury 
administration, 

The Korean embassy arrived in Washington a 
few days ago, and were received by Secretary 
Bayard, It is understood that they will shortly 
have an audience with the President, and that any 
question regarding the independence of Corea will 
thus be settled, so far as the United States are 
concerned. 

The Judi y Committee of the Senate, of 
which Edmunds of Vermont is Chairman, has pre- 
sented a majority report against the confirmation 
of Mr. Lamar as Judge of the Supreme Court. 
The charge against Mr. Lamar is that he was a 
rebel during the war, and that he is not now in 
real sympathy with the constitutional amendments 
by which the fruits of the war were secured. His 
friends admit the former, but deny the latter 
charge. They say that to refuse to confirm Lamar 
would be tantamount to disfanchising every sou- 
therner who took part in the war hmen as 
Edmunds and Sherman do not seem to perceive 
that the republican party could not afford to take 
such ground as this; but other members of the 
party are wiser, and Lamar will probably be con 
firmed. Ste: of Nevada has come out strongly 
in favor of confirmation. 

Pennsylvania is in the midst of a coal famine 
with the thermometer below zero, It is notorious 
that the workmen in the coal mines are the worst 
paid laborers in the United States; protection in 
their case certainly does not maintain wages. 
Hence every few months the men strike, coal 
mining ceases, the price of coal goes up, and the 
whole community shivers because the protected coal 
barons cannot agree with their unprotected miners 
ona scale of wages. Pennsylvania presents some 
curious contrasts. It probably contains more 
millionaries, who have grown rich out of pro- 
tected industries, than any other state in. the 
union, not excepting New York; it is the only 
state in which able bodied men work for 75 cents 
aday; and it gave the apostle of protection, in 
1884, 4 majority of over 80,000 votes. 

Some of the statistical tables which make their 
appearance at this season of the year present 
curious results. A vague impression prevails that 
the cessation of active mining on the Comstock 
put a stop to the large bullion output of this coast. 


























































































But the figures show that that output is larger 
than ever. The total amount of gold, silver, copper 
and lead produced in the states and. territories 
west of the Missouri River, including British Co- 
lumbia, and such portions of Mexico as ship their 
bullion to this city by express, during the year 1887, 
was $104,645,959- Of this total, $20,000,000 were 
copper and lead; leaving $84,600,000 for gold and 
silver—the gold constituting three-eighths, the silver 
five-eighths of the whole. The amount produced 
in British Columbia, and those portions of Mexico 
which are tributary to San Francisco, is nominal ; 
in 1887 it was $1,200,000. For the past seventeen 
years, that is to say, since 1870, the product of 
the states and territories west of the Missouri has 
been steadily on the increase. In 1870 it was 

2,100,000 ; in 1875, it was $76,000,000; in 1880, 
was $77,000,000; in 1885, it was $87,000,000; 
in 1887, $103,000,000. There is every season to 
believe that 1888 will show a further increase. 
The yield of the Comstock is going to figure 
largely in future tables of output. In’ December 
last. the Con Virginia mine yielded $460,000 of 
gold and silver; the Hale and Norcross has dis- 
covered a large body of ore, which will average 
$50 a ton; similar discoveries are reported in the 
Savage and other mines; persons engaged in 
mining in Nevada are confident that the old vein 
which made so many men rich years ago is going 
to enter upon a new era of prosperity. 

The greatest telescope in the world—the thirty 
six inch refractor of the Lick Observatary on 
Mount Hamilton—is being brought to bear on the 
heavens with striking results, The astronomers 
have had to contend with a very unusual occur- 
rence in this state, a cold snap which has frozen 
all liquids, and prevented the dome from revolv- 
ing ; but even with this drawback, they have ac- 
complished something. Saturn has never been 
viewed to greater advantage, each of his sings 
being distinctly visible; it 1s already evident that 
errors in the ordinary astronomical maps of the 
planet will be discovered. A new star has been 
detected in Orion, and a number of photographs 
of the star Rigel have been taken, As the season 
advances each planet will be studied in its turn 5 
April will be devoted to an examination of Mars, 
and it is hoped that discoveries will be made which 
will throw light on M, Flammarion’s curious theo- 
ries respecting that planet. The maximum power 
of the great telescope is 3,600 diameters: this 
may not convery a very distinct idea to the ordi- 
nary reader; he will realise its magnifying power 
better if I say that it enables a spectator on Mount 
Hamilton to see, quite distinctly, the people on 
board the Oakland ferry boats, filty miles away. 

It is getting to be father an expensive amuse- 
ment in this country for a middle aged man to do 
too much flirting. At least that is the conclusion 
at which Mr, Charles Arbuckle of ‘ Arbuckle’s 
fice” has probably arrived about this time. 
ive years ago, he met Clara Campbell of Ohi 
who says that she is 39 now. They became inti- 
mate; liow intimate does not appear; the sage 
tells us that none can tell “the way of a man with 
amaid.” Atany rate they wrote each other pretty 
warm letters, in which the lady addressed him as 
“Baby Bunting,” and signed herself  Bunnine ;” 
while he signed his epistles K.M.Q.,” which 
being interpreted stands for “kiss me’ quick.” 
They consorted together for many months, 
and played games together; whether they 
played ecarté after the fashion of Lena Despard 
one can only conjecture. At last they became 
engaged. He gave her an engagement ring which 
ost $610, and wrote to her parents for their con- 
sent. After a while, his passion cooled. He didn’t 
want to be kissed any more, slow or quick, She 
wasn’t Bunnine any more, but plain Miss Camp- 
bell. He reproached her with having bleached her 
hair, He declared that his health was so bad that 
he couldn'tmarry, And when she summoned him to 
fulfil his engagement or take the consequences, he 
defied her. He didn’t know how methodical a 
young woman he had to deal with, She had kept 
all his letters, and copies of her own; she had the 
letter in which he asked his father’s consent to 
their marriage. She sued him, and after a long 
trial, in which the wits of the New York bar did 
some pretty fencing, to the vast amusement of the 
public, and to the detriment of their respective 
clients, she got a verdict of $45,000. There is a 
moral in the story which the bald heads in the first 
row at the ballet should not be slow to appreciate. 















































BYWATER, TANQUERAY & Co. (late BywATER, 
Perky & Co.) are agents for Residents abroad, Mission- 
aries, Chaplains, &e-, in every part of the world. Goods 
and Outfits supplied at Wholesale prices. Shipping and 
passages arranged. Banking in all its branches. Full de- 
scriptive Catalogue post free. Offices:—79, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, London. 2,000 References.—Adef. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
Rael CIS 
(Revrer “Srecian” to “Jaran Matt.”) 


London, February 4th. 
ROUMANIA AND THE POWERS. 

M. Stourdza has visited Prince Bismarck and 
Count Kalnoky, informing them that Rouma- 
nian sympathies are entirely on the side of the 
Central European Alliance. 

London, February 5th. 
FRANCE AND TURKEY. 


The French and Turkish Governments will 
each appoint a commission to enquire into the 
recent arrests made by the Turkish Police at the 
Consulate at Damascus. 

London, February 6th. 
THE SECRET TREATY. 

The Secret Treaty entered into in 1879 be- 
tween Austria and Germany has been published 
officially in both Berlin and Vienna, with the 
avowed object of dispelling doubts as to the 
strictly defensive policy entered upon by the 
signatories. 

The publication of this Treaty is regarded as 
a distinct warning to Russia, which, Zhe Times 
fears, Russian pride will resent. 

A NEW RUSSIAN LOAN. 

Russia is negotiating a new loan in Paris, and 
the proposals have not been declined. 

London, February 7th, 
THE SECRET TREATY. 

The semi-official press of the Continent, in 
commenting upon the Secret Treaty between 
Austria and Germany, disclaim attaching any 
“warlike meaning to its publication. 

Articles in the Russian papers say that the 
publication of the Treaty shows that Austria and 
Germany have resolved upon the maintenance 
of peace, and express hopes that their object 


will be attained. 
London, February 8th. 


THE LANDWEHR BILL. 

In the German Parliament, the Landwehr 
Bill has been read a second time, without de- 
bate and amidst great enthusiasm. 

BISMARCK ON THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 

Prince Bismarck has said that in consequence 
of M. Carnot’s election to the Presidency he 
believes that the prospects of peace in Europe 
are more hopeful, especially in the direction of 
France ; while he perceives that Russia has now 
no pretext to declare war. 

London, February 9th. 
RESIGNATION OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 

The Earl of Dufferin has resigned and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne succeeds him. 

AN OPERATION ON THE CROWN PRINCE. 

The Crown Prince of Germany has experi- 
enced a sudden difficulty in breathing, and it 
has been decided upon that the operation of 
tracheotomy must be performed. 





[From Sixosrors Parars.) 
THE HEALTH OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
Berlin, January 14th. 
The Emperor has quite recovered. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
It is stated that the Russian Budget has been 
reduced in conformity with the ascendancy of a 
icy. 
eeite peli London, January 17th. 
The Czar, responding to the New Year con- 
gratulations of the city of Moscow, announced 
his firm hope that the present will be a year of 
peace and prosperity. 
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Berlin, January 18th. 
It is believed in Berlin that M. Flourens’ 
efforts to arrange an understanding with Russia 
and England will certainly fail. 
The Berlin Military Journal refutes the 
statistics published by the Zuvalide Russe of 
German war preparations. 


(Frou tue “ Straits Tat 





“y 
Paris, January 16th. 


DEFIANT ATTITUDE OF PRINCE FERDINAND. 

Prince Ferdinand, receiving his officers at the 
New Year, expressed a wish that events may 
shortly force Bulgaria to defend her rights, and 
she would then see that her Prince was prepared 
to die for her. 

Vienna, January 19th. 
RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

The pacific assurances {of the Czar are not 

credited in Vienna. 


St. Petersburg, January zoth. 
MOVEMENTS OF THE CZAR. 
The Czar remains at St. Petersburg until 
March. The police now believe that there was 
no organized Nihilist plot to murder the Czar. 


London, January 21st. 
AFFAIRS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. W. O'Brien has been released from prison. 
A priest named Macfadden has been arrested 
at Armagh for inciting. 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD'S SUCCESSOR, 
The appointment of Admiral Tryon to be a 
Naval Lord of the Admiralty is denied. 
THE CANADIAN FISHERIES COMMISSION. 
The Times states that the Commission has 
arrived at a deadlock, Canada persisting in de- 
mands which the United States will not allow. 


Berlin, January 21st. 
THE EMPEROR WILLIAM ON THE SITUATION. 
The German Emperor, receiving the Presi- 

dents of the Diet, expressed a hope that, in spite 

of the present extreme uncertainty, the peace of 

Europe may be maintained, but declared that 

the Landwehr Bill was imperatively necessary in 

the face of the increasing armaments of neigh- 
bouring States. 
i Rome, January 21st. 
ITALY AND ABYSSINIA, 
Another Italian brigade is being embarked 
for Massowah, 





(From tHe “ Courxise D'Hatrinone.") 


Paris, January 23rd. 
ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF LOUISE MICHEL, 
An attempt to assassinate Louise Michel was 
made during a conference at Havre. The 
assassin fired two revolver shots, one of which 
struck his victim in the ear. The wound is of a 
serious nature. The assassin has been arrested. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
= 
1S DUK 


Saturday, Feb, 1ith.® 
Sunday, Feb. 12th.t 





From Hongket 





From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per M.M.Co. — Tuesday, Feb. 14th.$ 
From Shang! 
Nagasal per N.Y.K. Friday, Feb, 17th 
Kobe 7 
From America... perO. & O.Co. Friday, Feb. 20th.§ 


FomCanada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Wednesday, Feb. 2and || 





* City of Rio de Janeiro left San Francisco on January atst. 
+ Teheran left Nagasaki on February gih. + Anatyr (with French 
mail) passed Shimonoseki on February seth. Gaelic left San 
Francisco on February 1st. | Pariiia left Vancouver, B,C, on 
February and. 








THE NEXT MAIL 
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For Europe, 











Shanghai ...... per M.M.Co, Sunday, Feb 12th, 
For Shanghai 

Kobe, df perN.V.K. Tuesday, Feb, 14th. 

Na 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong...... per P.& O, Co. Sunday, Feb. 19th, 
For Ameri perP.M.Co, Wednesday, Feb. 22nd, 
For Europe, vid 


Hongiong...... per N. D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Mar. 7th. 
For Canada, &e. per C. P.M. Co. Saturday, Mar. 1o1h. 





TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 


pons ge 
YOKOHAMA.TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave YoKouama Station at 7, 8.15, 9.05," 
10.30, and 11.45 a.m. ; and 1.10, 2.30, 4, 5.15, 6.30, 
8, 9.30, and 11¢ p.m. ? 

Trains Leave Téxvd (Shimbashi) at 7, 8.15, 9.30,* 
10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1, 2.30, 4,* 5.15, 6.30, 8.10, 
9.30, and 11¢ pm. 

Fares—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Vhird do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90. 

Those marked 








stopping at Teurumly 
2 Those marked (1)arethe same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Yoxouama at 8 and 11.30 a.m., 
and 3.0 and 6.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7.15 and 11.20 
a.m., and 3.20 and 6.05 p.m. 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19. sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen'16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
seit 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Tratns Leave Téxy6 (Ueno) at 6.35 and 9.35a.m., 
and 12.13 and 4p.m.; and MagBasHt at 6.35 a.m., 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m, 

Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second.class, yen 1,36; third.class, sen 68. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS Leave TAKASAKI at 6.55 and 10 a.m., and 
12.50 and 3.50 p.m. ; and YOKOKAWA at 8.25 and 11.25 
a.m., and 225 and 5.20 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


Trains LEAVE UxNo (down) at 7 a.m, and 12.15 
and 4 p.m.; Ursuxomiva (down) at 10.20 a.m. and 
3.36 pm.; Koriyama (down) at 2.17 and 7.47 p.m.; 
Fuxusniata (down) at 9.25 a.m, and 4.25 p.m.; SEN- 
pat (down) 12.30 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAV" SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.55 a.m. and 
1.45 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7.90 a.m. and 2.20 p.m. ; 
FUKUSHIMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.35 a.m.; KorIvAMA 
(up) at 8.33 a.m. and 12.39 pm.; Utsunomtya (up) at 
6.25 a.m. and 12.33 and 4.35 pm. 

Farks.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 132, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
Yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 








NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE NAGAHAMA at 6 and 10 am., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Nagoya at 6 and 10a,m., and 2 and 
6 p.m. 

Fares—Second.class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sen 77. 





NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


Trains rave NAGOvA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m., 
and TakEToyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 


Fares—Second-class, sen 74; Third.class, sen 37. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 


‘TRAINS Leave SHimpasHt at 8.55 a.m., and 11.25 
a.m,, and 3.10, and 6.10 p.m, 


Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 


| third-class, sen 18. 


TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 9.05 a.m., and 11.34 
2m. and g.19 and 6.19 pum. and AKABANE at 10.05 
sm., and 12.45, 4.25, and 7.28 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second.class, sen 26; 
third.class, sen 13. 


KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Kose (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9.55, and 
11.55 am.; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, and 9.55 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE Osaka (up) at 4.45. 7.6, 96, and 
11.6 a.m.; and 1 6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 

‘Trains Leave Kyoro (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
am.; and 12.46, 2 46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m. 

IRAINS LEAVE Orsu (down) at §.45, 7.45, 945, and 
10 45 am. ; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

‘Trains Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
11.45, a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE OSAKA (down) at 6.25, 8.25 and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 825, and 
10.25 p.m. 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Steamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
and 10.40, a.m., and 1.30 and 4.00 p.m,; and Leave 
Yokosuka at 7.00 and 11,00 a.m,, and 1.30, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
eae 
ARRIVA 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, Metcalfe, 4th 
February, —San Francisco 11th January, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, sth February,—Hongkong 29th 
January, Mails and General.—H. Abrens 
& Co. Nachf. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Hamlin, 6th Feb- 
ruary,—Kobe 4th February, General—Rey- 
nell & Co. 

Soochow, Britigh steamer, 1,000, Harris, 6th Feb- 
ruaty,—Kobe 4th February, General.—But- 
terfield & Swire. 

Benalder, British steamer, 1,345, Thompson, 7th 
February,—Hongkong 29th January, Gene- 
ral.—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
qth February, — Fushiki 5th February, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullman, 
7th February,—Shimizu 6th February, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamur 
7th February,—Handa 6th February, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,779, Dwyer, 
Sth February,—Hongkong vid Kobe 6th Feb- 
ruary, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 8th 
February,—Kobe 7th February, General.— 
Cc. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Cassandra, German steamer, 1,095, Belirens, 8th 
February,—Hamburg vid ‘Hongkong, Gene- 
ral.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Loch Broom, British ship, 2,0; 
Februar: i 
cases Oil and General. 
Trading Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdi 
February,—Kobe 7th February, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

San Pablo, American steamer, 3,059, E. C. Reed, 
8th February,—Hongkong Ist February, Ge- 
neral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
8th February,—Yokkaichi 7th February, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 























75, J. S. Crane, 8th 
15th August, 81,000 
China and’ Japan 











8th 











Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, | ),, 


oth February,—Handa 8h February, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
oth February,—Yokkaichi 8th February, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Naniwa Kan (14), cruiser, Captain Isobe, gth 
February,—Yokosuka gth February. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum= 
‘mond, gth February,—Hakodate 7th Feb- 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, roth 
February, 
General 





Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 






DEPARTUR 


Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, Creery, gth Veb- 
ruary,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N.Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, Metcalfe, 5th 
February,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—0. & 0.S.S. Co. 
Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Hamlin, 7th Feb- 
ruary,—Kobe, General.—Reynell & Co. 
Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. 
Conner, 7th February,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon VYusen Kaisha. 

Soochow, British steamer, 1,000, Harris, 7th Feb- 
ruary,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 8th February,—Hongkong vid 
ports, Mails and General. — H. Ahrens & 
Co. Nacht. 

Daphne, German steamer, 1,390, Voss, 2nd_Feb- 
ruary,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Hussey, 
Sih February,—Hachinohe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
8th February,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 











W. 











Nippon Yasen Kaisha. 
Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
8th February,—Bushiki, General.—Nippon 








Vusen Kaisha. 
Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
February,—Handa, General—Nippon 
Yusen Kais 
Takasago Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
oth February,—Iakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
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hanghai and’ ports, Mails and |. 





Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
oth February,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 
February,—Vancouver, 
neral.—C. P. M.S.S. C 


2,300, G. A. Lee, 10th 
B.C., Mails and Ge- 
0. 








PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Oceanic,’ from San Fran- 
cisco:—Messrs. J. H. Brooke, N. Plympton, Shi- 
nohara, M. Saio, S. Z. Akamatsu, and Ososhi 
Tamura in cabin, and 6 Japanese in steerage. 
For Hongkong: Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Albrecht, 
Mr. J. W. May, Miss Ella May, Messrs. Craven, 
and Chase in cabin, and 237 Chinese in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, {rom 
Bremen :—Mr. and Mrs. Emil Marx in cabin. 
Fiom Hongkong: Messrs. Sieger, M. F. Atra- 
toon, Jacque Cluzean, M. Hechter and family in 
cabin; and 4 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. W. ‘T. Payne in 
cabin. For New York : H.E. Braga (Portuguese 
Minister) in cabin. For Portland (Oregon): Mr. 
and Miss Dunbar in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, rom Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. Fujimura, Dr. D, Ogden, Messrs. 
Y. Ito, T. Chisaka, F. Omitsuba, Y. Sakamoto, 

kaki, G. Watanabe, Akasaka, and i 
in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. H. Koyama, Messrs. S. 
Kondo, S. Soma, ‘IT. Maruyama, McMore, N. 
Nishi, ‘S$. Tomita, K. Okamura, G. Morimoto, T. 
Yamamoto, and H. Nakada in second class; and 
107 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer San Pablo, from Hong: 
kong :—For San Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. Christy, 
Mrs. Wayne, Messrs, Boyd and Fried in cabin; 
and 1 European in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 

nd ports :—Governor and Mrs, Tanabe, Cap- 
ain Radionafi, Mis. Sakado, Messrs. L. Boehmer, 
Kunberger, Hiyama, Uwosumi, Adagawa, 
Makura in cabin; Messrs. Hisai, Yamazaki, 
Nagase, Akabe, Yamashita, and Furuya in second 
class; and 123 passengers in steerage. 
DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Thibet, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs, Cargill, Miss 
Cargill and maid, Messrs. Robertshaw, Needham, 
Lai Sung and child, Miss Savajek, and Mrs. Hana 
and child in cabin 5 rinese in steerage. 
Satsuma Maru, 
d ports:—Their Imperial Highnesses 
Prince Kitashitakawa, Prince Fushimi, Mrs, Oka- 
zaki and family, Messrs. S. Kuroda, N. ‘Taka- 
shima, K. Ishizaka, M. Sakayama, Manabe, Y. 
Oshima, F. D. Chase, F. S. Crarew, Kasabara, 
G. Kodman, Shiba, N. Yokoi, S. Kodman, Shio- 
noya, Ogawa, Kawamura, I. Ogawa, K. Nishi, 
Blankenburg, Louis Bessie, ‘T. Kawaguchi, ‘T'su- 
mura, and Saito in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Yama- 
zaki, Mrs. Fujimura, Mrs. Okazaki's servant, 
Messrs. J. Gill, W.’ Ballentyne, Ando, Asafu, 

“Vanaka,| Nahamatsu,  Ibuka,  Kumano, 
, Miura, Oshika, Uyamura, Kosaki, and Ise 
in second class; and 72 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong: 
kong vid ports: Miss Savajek, Messrs. Geo. 
Schaeffer, E. Watson, Chong Chee Lum, Cap- 
1 Pister Kooje, and Ah Wing and child in 
cabin; and 1 European and 8 Chinese in steerage. 









































































CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Thibet, for Hongkong wid 
Kobe and Nagasalti ;—Silk for France, 263 bales. 

: Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for 

and ports :—Treasure, $95,000.33. 
German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports:—Treasure, for Singapore, 
$102,000 ; for Nagasaki, $2,000. Silk for Europe, 
332 bales. 














REPORTS. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 11th January, at 
11.30 p.m.; had N., N.E., and south-easierly 
winds dining the first three days; thence moderate 
to strong variable westerly winds and sea to Mid- 
way Islands; thence to port strong head winds 
and sea. Passage, 22 days, 12 hours. 

‘The Japanese steamer Omi Maru repoits:— 
Left Kobe the 7th February, at noon; had light 
N.N.W. winds and fine weather throughout the 
passage, Arrived at Yokohama the 8th February, 
at 5 p.m. 

The Amercan steamer San Pablo, Captain E. C. 
Reed, reports :—Left Hongkong the rst February, 
and Macao the 2nd; had strong monsoon, high 

sea and heavy rain during the first part of the 
voyage, and latter part moderate northerly winds 
and fine weather. Passage from Macao, 5 days | 
20 hours. 














UNIV 


| Filatures and Re-reels. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—— 
IMPORTS. 


The demand for Yarn has continued, and prices 
have again advanced for nearly all’ counts of 
English spinnings as well as for Bombays, with 
large transactions daily throughout the past week. 
Shutings and T.-Cloths are unchanged in prices, 
with but a very moderate demand, For Fancy 
Cottons, and some Woollens there is a limited 
enquiry, whilst Cloth and Blankets remain 
neglected. 

Cotton Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to 
1,500 bales of English and 500 bales of Bombay, 
the market being firm with very moderate supplies 
on offer. 

Corton Piece Goops.—Sales comprise 2,500 
pieces g Ibs. Shirtings, 1,500 pieces 8} Ibs. Shirt- 
ings, 3,500 pieces 7 Ibs. ‘T.-Cloths, 500. pieces 
White Shirtings, 2,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 450 
pieces Velvets, and 130 pieces Silk Satins. 

pees 
Laine, 














Wooxtens.—Sales are reported of 600 
Italian Cloth, 1,200 pieces Mousseline de 
and a few sundries. 


COTLON YARNS. 



















Nos. 16/24, Ordinar 0.08 to 32.00. 
Nes: (6/6; Medline. eS airs 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Hest. 34.00 to 34.75 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 28.32, Ordinary 32.50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28 32, Medi vs 34.75 to 30.00 
Nos. 28,32, Good to Best .. 36.25 to 37.25 


Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best 
No. 328, Two-fold . 
No. 428, Iwo-fold 
No. 20s, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Nos. tol14, Bombay . 


corion 





37-75 t0 3950 
36.00 to 38.00 
38.50 to 42.00 
27.00 to 29.00 
25.75 to 27.50 
23.50 to 25.75 
Goons. 





Grey Shistings—84 1, yA yds. gyinches $1.75 lo 2.20 
Grey Shirtings—glh, 384 yds. 4sinches 2.15 to 2.574 
1. Cloth—71b, 24 yai aay g2inches 1.45 to 1.60 
digo Shic zyarils, 44inches... 1.00 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 3oinches.... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Htalians and Sattecis Black, 32 

inches oy 

















0.07 to 0.14 





METAL 


The Metal market is quieter, and some sales 
are reported “to arrive” at slightly below former 
rates. 














Flat Bars, 4 inch... $2.90 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, } inch ee as to gos 
Round and square up to Zinch ...... 3.00 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted. 0... 2.70 to 2.80 

tod, small size . 2.90 to 3.00 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.90 to 5.60 
Tin Plates, per box 5.75 to 6.00 
Pig Iron, No. 3 ... 1.55 to 1.65 





KEROS! 


‘The market remains unchanged and without any 
transactions to report. Stocks have been increased 
by 80,062 cases Chester, brought by the Loch 
Broom on the gth instant. 

quotations. 
Comet ... w = 


$2.10 
Chester... 


2.20 








; SUGAR. | 
Very little has been done in this staple during 
the past week, the only purchase of note being 

















6,500 piculs of Manila at $3.50 per picul. The 
first steamer from ‘Takao, with 25,000 piculs for 
this port, left Formosa the 7th instant. Prices re- 
main faitly steady. 
White Refined . aI ¥ 
Manila patrees 
java and Penang. 3.30. to.3.50 
tama. Nominal 
Namiid: 3:15 to 3.20 
Brown Tal 3.70 to 3.80 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 3rd instant; since that 
date we have seen a large business, the nett Settle- 
ments amounting to 1,373 piculs. The actual 
quantity taken into godown is nearer 1,500 piculs, 
the difference resulting from the rejection of several 
parcels of Hanks and Kakeda. The distribution 
of the nett Settlements is as follows :—Hanks 198 
piculs, Filatures 365 piculs, Re-reels 614 piculs, 
Kakeda 146 piculs, Oshu 50 piculs. There were 
no direct shipments on the part of native firms. 

‘There is a good deal of complaint of bad quality, 
and it remains yet to be seen what proportion of 
the later settlements will actually pass the scales, 
as they consist for the greater part of low grade 

Holders of these appear 
to become aware of the fact that they may likely 
remain on their hands, and show some anxiety to 
move their heavy stocks; yet, whenever there are 
more than a few buyers in the market, they im- 
mediately turn firm again, a'policy of vacillation 
which may eventually cost them rather dear. 
Quotations cannot be altered, although buyers are 
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able to obtain now and then some concession. 
At the close transactions appear to be ona sinaller 
scale, 

Arrivals from the interior have been very light, 
and the stock on hand shows a decrease equal to 
the quantity withdrawn during the week, standing 
now at 12,600 piculs, against 13,200 piculs at same 
date last year, and 4,100 piculs in 1886. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the week, the P. & O. steamship Thibet on 
the 4th instant carrying 263 bales in about equal 
shares to London and Lyons, and the N. D. L. 
steamer General Werder on the 8th instant, taking 
330 bales, of which 132 bales are destined for the 
London market. The total Export of the season 
Now amounts to 25,105 bales, weighing 25,617 
piculs, against 18,763 piculs at same date last 
year, and 19,700 piculs in 1886. 

Hanks.—Vhe demand in this kind was chiefly 
for medium and lower grades, ranging from $490 
to $455; only one small parcel of Shimonita was 
taken up at $510, Uyeda $490, Chichibu $485, 
Omama $460, Hachoji $455. 

Filatures.—The best grades of these are very 
scarce and really good parcels would command 
full prices; lower grades are so much in excess of 
demand that they will most likely prove a source 
of heavy loss to holders. ‘The bulk of the business 
done was in Koshu at {vom $570 to $580, whilst 
some parcels changed hand at $660 for Hasegawa, 
$665 for Tuyosha, and $670 for Sanshinsha. 

Re-reels. hese have been most in favour 
during the week, especially Foshu and Oshu kinds, 
which were sold at prices ranging from $500 to 
$555. Of finer sorts only one parcel of Helmet 
chop is reported sold at $600. 

Kakeda.—The quantity taken into  godown 
during the week was 189 piculs, which by the 
rejection of 43 piculs was reduced to the figure 
given above. Neaily all the transactions were in 
medium and good sorts, from $560 for Flag to 
$575 for Flower Girl and Red Horse Head. A 
few small parcels of inferior kinds were taken up 
at $482} to $485. 

Oshu.—The business in these was again small, 
consisting of a few parcels Hamatsuki, which were 
sold at from $525 to $530. 

Taysaam kinds.—Vhese are entirely neglected, 
the stock on offer remaining unchanged at 80 
piculs. 




















































































Quoration 
Hanks—No. ih oo : _ 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) $530 to s4o. 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) + 515 to $20 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 500 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) 490 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 . 480 to 40 
Hanks—No. 3 470 to475 
Hanks—No, 34 455 to 460 
Filatures— Joo to 710 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/ ee 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. /16, 14/17 deniers. 610 to 620, 
Filatures—No. deniers 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 590 to 600 
Filatures— 4/20 deniers 360 to 570 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1 Nom. 620 to630 
Re-reels—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 540 to 550 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 det 520 to $30 
Kakedas—Extra 620 
Kakedas—No. 1. 600 to.610 
Kakedas—No. 14. ‘580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 540 to 550, 





Kakedas—No. 3 520 to $30 
500 to 510 

490 
$20 to 530 
520 to 530 























Hamatsuki—No, 3, 4 Sov to $10, 
Sodai—No. a4 SU Nom. 490 to 500 
Kxport ‘Tables, Raw Sill, to roth Feb., 
s 87-48. 

Europe 11,623 
America 13,482 

Yotal Bales 25,105 18,715 20,346 

= Piculs 25,617 18,763 19,700 
SettlementsandDirect 2 ewe. eet meus 

ania ieee 26,900 18,B50- 21,900) 

Stock, roth February... 12,600 13,200 4,100 
Available suppliestodate 39,500 32,050 26,000 


WASTE SILK 

The business of the week has been entirely con- 
fined to Noshi and Kibiso, of which 939 piculs 
were settled in the following propottion:—Noshi 

iculs, Kibiso 400 piculs. 

S3ife situation of the market is hardly changed; 
holders are willing and ready to move, but as the 
stock on offer is anything but desirable it is not 
easy to make satisfactory selections and for any: 
thing fair full prices have had to be paid throughout, 

Arrivals ave very small, and the stock has been 
further reduced by 400 piculs, standing now at 
4,600 piculs as specified at foot. This quantity 
contains, however, a considerable proportion of 
























Digitized by Go« gle 


stuff absolutely unfit for exportation, and when 
this will be weeded out, the available stock may 
not be more than half. Compared with the same 
date last year, which showed 10,800 piculs stocks, 
the chance for further large exportation is not very 
great. 

Noshi-ito—The principal purchases were made 
in Foshu, good qualities up to $90, and medium 
averaging about $80, One parcel Shinshu brought 
$110. Good qualities of Oshu and Filatures are 
hot any longer to be had. 

Kibiso—The few last good parcels of Shinshu 
Filatures have been bought during the week, and 
the market is now bare of really good qualities of 
this kind. Foshu and Santan were taken in at 
unchanged prices. 

The Export figures have been increased by 
1,127 piculs, the Thibet taking 905 piculs, and 
the General Werder 222 piculs. This brings the 
season’s export up to 19,105 piculs, against 17,291 
piculs last year and 15,528 piculs at same date in 
1886, 

Quotations. 












































Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best » - 
lature, Rest $125 to 135 
o—Filature, Good 110 to 120 
e, Medium... 100 to 105 
Good to Best 130 to 135 
u, Best... 105 to 110 
Good 95 to. 100 
Medium ..... 4 85 to 90. 
odto Hest ...... Nom, 125 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best .. cio Nom. 100 to 110 
Good . 80 to 90 
o—joshu, Ordinary 75 to So 
Filature, Best selected 105 torts 
Seconds ..-..... 95 to 105 
»od to Best 80 to 90 
Best 55 to 60 
Seconds 45 to 50 
1d to Fair goto 45 
o—Joshu, Middling to Com oto 30 
Kibiso—achoji, Good 45 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 25 to 20 
22to 15 
Mawata—Good to Best ..... 185 to 190 





























Export Table, Waste Silk, My o roth Feb., 1888:— 
Skason 188 si s-86 
Waste Silk....... 
Pierced Cocoons 
15,528 
Settlementsand Direct 2 Gils 
scieorn at fay 249500 991500" 
Stock, 1oth February... 4,600 6,300 
ilablesuppliestodate 29,100 30,400 25,600 
‘xchange.—The frequent! fluctuations of si 
1 exchange an uncertain factor in our cal- 
culations. ‘To-day’s quotations are as follow: 
Lonpon, 4 m/s., Credits 3/2; Documents, 3 





6 m/s., Credits, 3/23; Documents, 3/28; 
York, 30 d./s., U.S. G. $7525 4 m/s. US. G. 
$774; Parts, 4 m/s., fes. 4.00; 6 m/s., fes. 4.02. 
Estimated Silk Stock, roth February, 188! 
Raw. 
Hanks. 





















Filatures 5,700 | Nos 
Re-reels 4,050 | Kibiso 

Kakeda . ‘950 | Mawata . 
Oshu 220 | Sundries 


‘Taysaam Kinds... 80 








tates! 

TEA. 

‘Transaction continue on a small scale (only 90 
piculs), making settlements for the season 1887-8 
194,870 piculs, against 209,500 piculs at the same 
date in 1887. ‘Tea shipments since last issue are as 
follows :—The O, & O. steamer Belgic, which sailed 
from here on the 18th January, took 40,496 Ibs. for 
New York, 26,248 Ibs. for Chicago, and 45,422 Ibs. 
for Canada, footing 112,166 Ibs. from Kobe, ‘The 
Pacific Mail steamer City of Peking, which sailed 
on the 3tst ultimo carried 13,071 Ibs. for Chicago, 
and 93,402 Ibs. for San Francisco, making 106,476 
Ibs. from Yokohama. 


‘Yotal piculs... Total piculs ... .. 4,600 


























Per picuLs 
Common... 0-000 . 

Good Common ......-+- 3} $10 to12 
Medium 13 to 15 
Good Medium 18.8 up'ds 





EXCHANGE. 


Exchange, which has fluctuated frequently» 
through not violently, during the week, is some- 
what steadier at the close. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .. " 

ink 4 months’ sight ........ 
vate 4 months’ sight 
Private 6 months’ sight 
ke sight 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight... 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
On Hongkcong—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanghai—'rivate 10 days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Rills on demand 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight . 


















(Qu'sin Frapeisco Beak Bille og demand: 
On San Francisco—Private 3o days sight... 754 





Awasoeo Cowo MEDAL Loot InTERW'L. ExwaiTiON, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“*Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Su erfine Bird's Eye. 

‘olden Brown” ine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 








PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established @ Quarter of a Contury. 











SHE SHOWED 
(SIGNS OF DEATH. 
«$2, Storks road, S.E. 
June a, 1887. 


Hoe 
Hor 
Ho 
Hor 
oP 
Ho 
Ho 
or 
Hor 
Hor 
Hop 
Hor 
He? 
Hoe 
He 
HOP 
He 
He 
H? 
Hoe 
Ho 
He 
H? 
He? 


‘To the Hop Bitters Company ‘Limuted), 
41, Farringdon-roai 


“1 have much pleasure in testifying 
to the exceedingly great value of your 
ers. grandmother, who is now 
Pe years old, Sau taken very il with a 
Severe cold, ‘which settled in her back, 
affecting the kidni 1 had medical 
aid, but the medicine made her worse 
instead of better; and the doctor who at- 
tended her said she would only last a few 
hours. 1 must admit that I believe what 
he said was true, and she evidently 
showed signs of death, .But we gave her 
doses the Hop Bitters’ at stated times, 
which acted with good results. It is now 
two m ce this happened, and 1am 
thankful to say that she has recovered so 
much as to be able to go out, and look 
better than she did before she was taken 
You can make what use you like of 
this letter, as I feel convinced that had she 
not had the Bitter, I should be sorrowing 
over her loss.—Yours ly, 
Haiaviox."* 














inn 








BITTERS. 














. and: BLOOD are unappreached by 
ny other form of medicine, It ts 0 vile 
drugged nostrum, but guarantee it to 
be pure and wholesome, and compounded 
from the finest hops, toxether with other 
medicinal leaves and tinctures, on scien: 
tise principles. Only try a botile touday 
or if You have a sick friead, or know some 
¢ person in need of a nourishing tonic 
Bnd wholesome medicine, go tell them or 
give them a bottle of genuine Hop. bitters 
Stemay be the happiestiact of your lite 


NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 

HOP BITTERS 


Cannot be genuine 
Unless our name and 
Address is at the foot 
‘Of very Label. 


BITTERS COMPANY, 
(Limirep), 


41, Farrinepon Roap, Lonnon, E.C. 
Beware or Fraups. 











AAT 





‘THE HOP 





September 17th,"1887. ly. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 


FICULTY OF BREATHING are speedily 
cured by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
(recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty). No other remedy is half so effective. 
One Lozenge alone gives relief. They contain 
no Opium, Morphia, nor any violent drug, and 
may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bedtime ensures rest when troubled by 
the throat. Sold by all Chemists, in Small Tins. 





December 3rd, 1887. 2zins. 
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Corrorate Mark. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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Low PRICES 


PIANOS ORG 
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MAHUFACTURER, TUNER 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
ions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all."” ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. * 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—‘'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis In a short time 
I had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills, ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
Bn undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their valu 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


traordinary travels in China, pub 
Thad with me a quantity of Hollo- 
me to the people, and nothing 
; and, in consequence, mill, 




















in his account of his 
lished in 1371, say: 
way's Ointment. 
could exceed their gr 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
fity of peas, and the demand became so great that 
Obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 

















YARROW’S 

SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 
Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 

Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MAcuINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 





LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT. 
OF MEAT 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 

cases of Weakness. 

Keeps good in the hottest 

Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 






And seo that each Jur bears Baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 





‘To be bad of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books bas Free on Application to the 
yompany. 


EH The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 


safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





ey 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 





Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, LimiteD, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CABT TRON PIPEs. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 





MINING MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


aT. B. JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


J Engineers and Alannfacturers, 
ET, LONDON, E.C. 





52, GRACECHURCH STRE 









Printed 








was 
‘Sold by. all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 

May 1st, 185 
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question is under consideration to permit the 
use of ordinary postage stamps in payments for 
telegrams. 





Tux Osaka Copper Manufacturing Company 
has received a large order for copper pipes from 
the Yokosuka Arsenal. 





H.LM. tag Express wore the first-class decora- 
tion of the Order of the Crown (46 Kan-sho) 
for the first time the rith instant. 


Mr. Kurz, late Japanese Minister to the United 
States, has been appointed to the office of 
Director of the Imperial Library. 





Mr. Yosurpa, Secretary of the Finance Depart 
ment, who has been ordered to visit the mines of 








The Japan Weekly Mail, 


“FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


Ikuno and Miike, left the capital the roth instant. 


Tue meetings of Governors and Prefects, which 
are now being held daily in the buildings of the 
Home Office, are expected to last three weeks, 
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Tue construction of an iron bridge, in place of 
the Yoroi wooden bridge, at Koamicho, will be 
completed about the middle of the next month. 





Mayor Ixena, an infantry officer, and Lieutenant 
Tominaga, a cavalry officer, have been ordered 








Yoxouama: Sarurpay, Fesrvary 18TH, 1888. 


to proceed to Tonquin and Hanoi on ollicial 
business. 








BIRTH. 


On the 12th February, 1858, at Ishikawa-yama, Yoko- 


hama, Mrs. D. Wetsit, of a Son. 
DEATH. 

On 17th ii 
1, Pryer, 


te 





, at No. 127, Bluff, of bronchial pneumonia, 


Tue work on the railway between Kiryu and 
Koyama has progressed rapidly, and the laying 
of rails on the line will be completed about 
June next. 





Messrs. Ban and Taxasvar, student secretaries 
of the Japanese Consulate in Honolulu, left 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


the capital the roth instant for the Hawaiian 
Islands, 





Mr. Mursu Munemirsu has been appointed 


Japanese Minister to the United States, 


Dvrive last year the value of matches shipped 


from Kobe to China was yen 824,228.80. 


Viscount Misuia has been confined for some 


time to his residence on account of illness. 


Tue ceremony of opening a new road between 


Ttabashi and Oji took place the rrth instant. 


A series of meetings of the Central Tea Asso- 
ciation will be held, beginning the zoth instant. 





Tue Ogogawa Canal, it is stated, will be com- 
menced at once by cutting from the Kizumura 


end. 


Ir is stated that His Majesty the Emperor in- 
tends to pay a visit to the Sanindo districts next 


Autumn, 


Work upon the new naval station at Maizura, 
in Tango, will be commenced about the middle 


of April. 


Tr is stated that the government railway along 
the eastern shore of Lake Biwa will be started 


in April next. 


Ir is stated that a new code of telegraph re- 
gulations will shortly be promulgated, and the 
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AN association has been formed by the mer- 
chants of Kyoto for the purpose of holding 
fortnightly meetings to discuss matters connected 
with business. 


torpedo-boats, ordered by Mr. 
Yamaguchi, a naval engineer, some time ago 
from Europe, will be completed in the course 
of May next. 





SEVENTEEN 


AN additional building to the Tokyo Telegraph 
School, under the control of the Communications 
Department, will be elected shortly in order to 
receive more students. 


Kanematsu, danfo of the Yokohama Shinsei- 
gumi, who was consigned to the Yokohama jail 
in connection with the late silk frauds, 
few days ago after a long illness. 


died a 


Ir proposed by Mr. Suzuki, a siizokw of Tokyo, 
to establish an elementary school in each of the 
fifteen urban districts of the capital in order to 
educate poor children. 





Cartan J. Ivers, R.N., adviser of the Naval 
Department, has been requested to make ar- 
j|rangements for of books 





the compilation 


suitable for the Japanese navy, 





Mr. Matsura Takgsuiro, who was promoted to 
the rank of the fifth class of second grade by by 





special order of H.I.M. the Emperor, the 7th 
instant, died the roth instant. at the age of 7 
years. The funeral took place the 12th instant. 





A Foorsart Marcu was played on the ground 
of the Yokohama Cricket Club on the 13th inst. 
between a team of that club and one from Kobe, 
the visitors winning by two goals to one. 


During the year ended December last, the 
takings in the fish market at Nihonbashi were 
Jen 2,032,200, the trade being in the hands of 
416 wholesale dealers and 161 brokers. 


Tue 11th instant being the day appointed for 
the anniversary of the ascension of the Emperor 
Jimmu to the Throne, the usual ceremony took 
place early in the morning in the Palace, 


Tue estimates of revenue and expenditure for 
the 21st fiscal year have been submitted by the 
Finace Department to the Cabinet Office for 
approval and will be promulgated in afew days. 


Mr. Onisut, residing at Funaba-cho, Niigata 
Proposes to establish a company, to be called 
the Niigata Shipping Company, with a capital 
of yen 500,000, which will be raised in shares. 





‘Tue successor of the late Mr. Yoshiwara, Presi- 
dent of the Nippon Ginko, is said to have been 
selected in the person of Mr. Kato, Director of 
the Banking Bureau of the Finance Department. 





Ar the annual general meeting of shareholders 
of the Naoetsu Bussan Kaisha, held the other 
day, a dividend for the second half of last year 
was declared at the rate 11 per cent. per annum, 





Av exhibition of products from Kyoto, Osaka, 
and neighbouring Prefectures will be opened 
for fifly days in the buildings of the Kyoto Ex- 
hibition, beginning the 15th of September next, 





Tue officers stationed at Otsu Barracks, toge- 
ther with the local officials and principal resi- 
dents, have just formed a club, which will be 
located on a part of the site of the former Otsu 
gaol. 





‘Tue Siamese Ambassador and suite paid a visit, 
the. afternoon of the 1oth instant, to the War 
Department, and inspected the various rooms 
under the guidance of Major-Generat Katsura, 
Vice-Mintster. 





Dvine last year the number of persons 
cremated at the five cremation grounds of 
Tokyo was 10,240, of whom 391 had died 
from infectious, and the remainder from ordi- 
nary, diseases, 


Restents of Hakodate propose to establish a 
contpany, to be called the Hokkaido Engineering 
Company, to undertake contracts for various 
works. The promoters will apply to the Hok- 
kaido Administration Board for a charter, 





Aw aged farmer in Yamashiro, referred to ina 
vernacular journal as a remarkable weather pro- 
phet, has announced that next month there will 
be much rain, trom April to July slightrains, in 


September and October strong winds and early . 
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frost, and that much damage will be down to 
vegetable crops. 


Tue Kawasaki Shipbuilding Yard has now 
on the stockstwoiron and three wooden steamers, 
two steam launches, and nine boilers, besides 
several iron bridges. The number of men at 
present employed is over 600 


Counts Ito, Yamacata, and Oyama, and Vis- 

~ count Hijikata paid a visit the afternoon of the 
roth instant to the Hospital of the Japan Red 
Cross Society at lidamachi, Tokyo, whence 
Counts Ito and Yamagata left for Natsushima, 
Soshu. 


Tur members of the Oriental Painting Society 
have applied to the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department for permission to open 
a two months’ exhibition of paintings in the 
buildings of the former National Exhibition at 
Takenodai, Ueno. 


Tue Minister of State for the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department has not yet granted 
permission for the business of the Yokohama 
Stock Exchange to contiune till the end of 
March, 1889. The original charter will expire 
in March next. 


Tue construction of buildings for the English 
Law School at Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo, has 
been completed. The proprietors of the institu- 
tion propose to give an entertainment the 21st 
instant to officials and private gentlemen, to 
celebrate the completion of the work. 


Aw earthquake was felt in the capital the roth 
instant, at 3h. 26m. 55s. p.m. The duration 
was 10 seconds, and the direction was from 
N.E. to S.W. The shock was a sharp one. 
Another slight shock was felt in Tokyo the fol- 
lowing day at 3h. 58m. 56s. p.m, 


Mr. Taxamort, a master carpenter of Kyoto, 
has applied to the Kyoto City Government 
Office for permission to visit various countries 
in Europe and America, with the object of 
studying foreign architecture for three years. 
Mr. Takamori will leave about April next. 


A spectat meeting of the shareholders of the 
Japanese Railway Company will be held the 
23rd instant in the buildings of the Kosei-kan 
at Kobikicho, in connection with the proposal 
to raise new capital which was resolved upon 
at the late general meeting of officers of the 
company. 


Tue manufacture of rails to the length of 42,768 
feet, ordered by the Usui Tramway Company 
from the Hirano Shipbuilding Yard at Ishikawa- 
jima, has been finished, and rails of the length 
of 28,512 feet are now in course of manufacture, 
The construction of the tramway curves is ex- 
pected to be finished before the end of April 
next. 


Tue ceremony of opening the Roku-ichi Mathe- 
matical School, which was removed the other 
day to Sumiyoshicho Shichome, Yokohama, on 
account of the destructlon of its building by fire 
the 31st ultimo, took place the 8th instant. 
Severad addresses were given by the director of 
the institution and by private gentlemen. 


HLE. Le puya Buaskarawoncse, Siamese Am- 
bassador, accompanied by Mr, Amaravisay 
Saratej, Secretary of the Embassy; Colonel 
Phra Faratej Suktavudb, Councillor to the Am- 
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bassador; Messrs. Nay Kwad Hoompé, At- 
taché; Nay Bhing Suchinta, private secretary 
to the Ambassador; and Nay Costa Lek, in- 
terpreter, paid a visit the afternoon of the 13th 
instant to the Palace, and was received by 
H.I.M. the Emperor in audience. 


Tue Import market is generally quiet, the only 
article in good demand being Yarn, of which 
over 2,000 bales have been sold at full rates. 
Plain Cotton Goods maintain their value, though 
transactions have not been extensive, while 
Fancy Cottons and Woollen goods are quite 
neglected. The Metal trade is quiet ; there have 
been no sales of Kerosene, though prices are 
nominally lower; and Sugar is dull. The export 
of Raw Silk continues on a large scale, and a 
good business has been done in Waste. A few 
small sales of Tea may be chronicled, but the 
business is nearly closed for this season. Ex- 
change has again fluctuated, but is fairly steady 
at the close. 








NOTES. 





Tue comments of the foreign local press on 
President Cleveland’s message have brought the 
Japanese Economist (Keizai Zasshi) into the 
field with the familiar argument that, while claim- 
ing to owe her prosperity to protection, America 
is the most perfect example of Free Trade 
which the world offers. The territory occupied 
by her confederation of States is wider than the 
whole of Europe, yet throughout its length and 
breadth there is not so much as a single custom 
house. She is like a collection of countries 
differing largely in their products and natural 
resources but exchanging their commodities 
among themselves absolutely without let or 
hindrance. Her protection is an external affair 
altogether. Such conditions might be illustrated 
in every day life, our Toky6 contemporary thinks, 
by the case of a man who, while enjoying the 
most delicious and nutritious diet, persisted in 
clothing himself in dirty rags. His outward 
state might be unsightly and insanitary while his 
health was lusty and robust. To attribute his 
physical development to his unclean garments 
would be as rational as to pretend that America 
owes her prosperity to protection. The Ae‘saé 
Zasshi then proceeds to note that the protec- 
tionists, finding themselves unable to dispute 
President Cleveland's arguments and being con- 
fronted by the embarrassing fact of a huge 
surplus, propose to get rid of the latter by 
abolishing the tax upon certain home products, 
and by spending large sums on a navy and 
coast defence, of neither of which America has 
any need. In this conjuncture the Tékyé journal 
thinks that Japan should do what she can to 
assist the cause of sound trade and to promote 
her own commerce by proposing to America a 
mutual abolition of duties. If Japan offered to 
abolish all duties upon United States’ manu- 
factures coming into this empire, on condition 
that reciprocal advantages were extended to 
Japanese manufactures going into America, it 
is not likely that the Government at Washington 
would raise any objections. The matter is 
strongly recommended to the notice of Count 
Kuroda, Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, Count Matsukata, Minister of State 
for Finance, and Count Okuma, Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs. The Kersat Zasshi 
thinks that the people of New York and San 
Francisco and the shareholders of the Pacific 


U 


Railway would have no difficulty in seeing their 
account in such a scheme, and that their cdope- 
ration might be secured without much trouble. 
ate 
It seems tous (Fapan Mail) very remarkable 
that one of the leading journals of Japan, above 
all a journal like the Ke‘zas Zasshi, which is 
supposed to devote itself to questions of com- 
merce as a specialty, should be found advancing 
a proposition of the above nature at this time of 
day. No more striking illustration could be 
furnished of a fact upon which we have often 
commented with regret, namely, that the great 
mass of the Japanese people are in complete 
darkness as to [the detailed difficulties of the 
Treaty Revision problem. Here we have the 
Keizat Zasshi writing as though there were no 
such thing as a non-reciprocal most-favoured- 
nation clause in the Treaties, although if there 
be one fact more than another that should be 
familiar to every Japanese student of his 
country’s foreign relations, it is the cruel injustice 
she suffers in connection with this clause in her 
international agreements. Japan is absolutely 
powerless to make any such arrangement as that 
suggested by the Kerzai Zasshi. Were she to 
agree to-morrow that American manufactures 
should be admitted into this empire duty-free 
on condition of Japanese manufactures being 
similarly privileged in America, all the other 
Treaty Powers—Germany, France, England, 
Spain, and so forth—would exact the same con- 
cession for their manufactures coming to Japan 
without granting the corresponding privilege 
to Fapanese manufactures entering their own 
territories. That is Japan's great dilemma. 
She cannot move hand or foot. There is no 
pretence of justice in the treatment she receives. 
There is not even a pretence of acting in ac- 
cordance with the letter of the Treaties. The 
words of the most-favoured-nation clause are:— 
t is hereby expressly stipulated that the 
Government and its subjects will be 
allowed free and equal participation in all 
privileges, immunities, and advantages, that may 
have been, or may be hereafter, granted by his 
Majesty the Taikun of Japan, to the Govern- 
ment or subjects of any other nation.” “Free 
and equal participation” cannot possibly mean 
“free and unequal participation.” The framers 
of the Treaty cannot possibly have intended 
that if Power A. obtained a certain concession 
from Japan on certain conditions, Power B, 
should be entitled to the same concession with- 
out fulfilling the same conditions. That would 
be essentially free and unequal participation, 
whereas the Treaty says “free and equal parti- 
cipation.” Therefore no one has ever been 
found who could attempt to justify the treatment 
Japan receives under the most-favoured-nation 
clause. A more flagrant injustice was never 
perpetrated in the intercourse of nations, and no 
Power that is a party to such a wrong can pre- 
tend to obey the dictates of right. So the case 
stands, however. Japan cannot escape from the 
situation so long as she is imprisoned there by 
a league of all the strongest States of the West. 
Were there no such thing as a most-favoured- 
nation clause, she might put an end to her em- 
barrassment at once by making treaties with 
those countries that are willing to be just and 
friendly. We may go a step farther and say 
that were there any British Minister courageous 
enough and magnanimous enough to bring this 
question fairly before his Government, it is in- 
conceivable that Great Britain, at all events, should 
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willingly continue to participate in an iniquity 
the odium of which falls chiefly on her shoulders. 
But how strange it seems that the Kerza/ Zasshi 
should write as though none of these troubles 
existed, and how terribly discouraging it must 
be for Japanese statesmen to labour in the cause 
of men who have only the faintest conception of 
the difficulties to be overcome—men who sce, 
plainly enough, the humiliation put upon their 
country, but fail toobserve the almost insuperable 
obstacles to its removal. 


A mercuant of Yokohama, writing to the Z7/i 
‘Shimpo, constitutes himself the spokesman of his 
class in setting forth their grievances, as well as 
those of the public generally in connection with 
railway travelling. He selects as the special sub- 
ject of complaint the system pursued on the new 
line to Sendai. On this railway, he says, the pas- 
sengers have to undergo unnecessary hardships; 
they cannot obtain hot water, tea, cold water, 
or food during the twelve hours’ journey, and 
no foot-warmers are provided. This disregard 
for their comfort, while bad enough in the winter, 
must be all but intolerable in the hot season. But 
his chief complaint is against the ticket system. 
With the exception of those issued to first and 
second class passengers, on the Tokyo and 
Yokohama line, return tickets are not obtain- 
able, and single tickets are only available for 
‘one day, so that any one who may wish to break 
the journey between Tokyo and Sendai must 
buy fresh tickets on each occasion. No rebate 
is allowed, and the process of purchasing 
tickets is unnecessarily troublesome. The 
Fiji's correspondent suggests that third class 
return tickets should be issued. It is difficult, 
he says, to understand why only first and second 
return tickets should be used on the Tokyo- 
Yokohama line ; as many merchants travel third 
the change would be a great benefit to them, not 
merely on the score of reduction of the fare but 
because of the saving in time and trouble. 
Further, he points out that in America a passen- 
ger can purchase mileage tickets, which, when 
he leaves the train at any station, are cancelled 
only to the extent of the number of miles 
travelled. For business people who, going 
between Tokyo and Sendai, may have to 
leave the train at Utsunomiya, return to Tokyo, 
go thence to Takasaki, again to Utsunomiya, 
or to Fukushima, eventually reaching Sendai, 
the issue of such tickets would be a most 
valuable convenience. The writer also has a 
grievance in reference to season tickets. 
These are at present issued for first and second 
classes between Tokyo and Yokohama, Na- 
turally the oftener the owner travels by train the 
more he gets for his money, while if from illness 
or any other cause he cannot use the railway, the 
tickets lie idle. To Japanese, who are less rest- 
lessandactivein their movements than foreigners, 
these season tickets seem very unprofitable, and 
they might very well be supplemented by the 
issue of passes, good for a certain number of 
trips—say fifty or a hundred,—without regard 
to dates, by which means ticket holders would 
be enabled to get the full value of their money. 
Then too the want of kumiai kifte, or tickets 
good for any line, has already begun to make 
itself felt. Suppose one wishes to travel from 
Yokohama to Sendai; he proceeds on the Go- 
vernment railway as far as Shinagawa; thence, 
however, as the line is that of the Japan Railway 
Company he must provide himself with a second 
ticket. On his way to Sendai, he may see at 
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Koyama station two lines in course of construc- 
tion. These are the Ryomo and Mito Railways, 
andafterthey are opened fresh tickets will, accord- 
ing to the present system, be required for them. 
Similar instances of inconvenience may be ex- 
pected to present themselves in connection with 
the southern lines and it really does seem as if 
through tickets for use on the different lines 
might with advantage be issued. Another of 
the correspondent’s suggestions is that con- 
ductors or officials on the trains should sell 
tickets, which would obviate the necessity—a most 
irksome one to business men—of having to be at 
the station early and to cool their heels there for 
ten totwenty minutes before the train starts. He 
recommends also for long journeys such as the 
Tokyo-Sendai run, the addition of a lavatory car 
to every passenger train, pointing out how use- 
ful these are in America, Finally he thinks 
excursion tickets should be freely issued during 
the holiday and pleasure-seeking season. 


We have now for the first time apparently au- 
thentic news as to the loss of life caused by the 
Yellow River inundations. The Imperial Com- 
missioner, Li Hung-tsao, who was specially 
appointed to direct the measures of repair and 
relief, has reported to the Emperor that his 
services are no longer required, the case being 
in his opinion, hopeless, and the local authori- 
ties having competence to do whatever is pos- 
sible. The Commissioner says that the total 
number of persons drowned is over a hundred 
thousand, and that the ascertained number of 
the destitute is 1,800,000, apart from those whom 
the floods have driven away to other districts. 
One might suppose that, with this report before 
it, the Peking Government would haveabandoned 
the idea of repairing the breach in the river's 
bank and leading it back into its old channel. 
Such, however, does not seem to be the case. 
We still read of immense quantities of material 
being collected at Tientsin and Ta-ming Fu. 
The Viceroy Li, acting under instructions con- 
tained in an Imperial Decree, has caused up- 
wards of two million catties of hemp to be 
collected and forwarded from the former place, 
and at the latter a receiving yard for millet 
stalks has been opened. The supply of millet 
stalks is said to be very limited. The farmers 
in Chihli have but a small quantity on hand, 
partly because repairs to river banks in their own 
districts have caused a brisk demand for the 
article, and partly because last year’s harvest was 
poor. Should it not be possible for Japan to 
do something at this juncture? There ought 
to be large quantities of millet stalks available 
in this country. Whether they are sufficiently 
accessible and whether the cost of transport to 
China would not be prohibitive, are points for 
commercial men to determine. But when we 
read that the absolute necessity of procuring 
the article has driven its price up to an extra- 
ordinary figure in Honan, Shantung, and Chihli, 
it seems probable that the stocks in this country 
might be used to advantage. 


Ir we may credit the Vomi-uri Shimbun, the 
TOkyé Chamber of Commerce has just clinched 
a nail which it commenced to drive in 1886. 
In that year the chamber presented to the 
authorities a report bearing on the subject of 
the export of Japanese objects of art to Western 
countries. The document, after noting the 
fact that such objects had hitherto been chiefly 
old manufactures, went on to combat the 





vulgar notion that their age is a point of attrac- 
tion to foreign buyers, the truth being that 
what these value is genuine Japanese art as it 
formerly existed. The Chamber expressed the 
opinion that a great field for Japanese manu- 
factures offers abroad if only the education of 
the art artisan can be duly developed, and i 
urged upon the Government the importance of 
establishing a good Art School. Subsequently 
Messrs. Fenollosa and Okakura were despatched 
to Europe to collect information bearing on 
this subject. But after their return and the 
presentation of their report, a difference of opi- 
nion arose in official quarters, some holding that 
the proposed institution should aim chiefly at per- 
petuating and extending Japanese art methods ; 
others that it should seek rather to secure ad- 
hherence to Western lines. Hearing of this dis- 
cussion, the Chamber of Commerce—so the 
Vomi-uri says—held another meeting some days 
ago, and presented a memorial confirming its 
previous recommendations. It declared that 
the only chance for Japanese art products was 
to make them Japanese, and that if the natural 
genius of the country were prostituted into a 
mere imitative faculty, the results would be 
more likely to excite derision than to attract 
admiration in the West. It is impossible to 
overrate the importance of this subject to Japan. 
We ourselves have hitherto refrained from dis- 
cussing it at length, because as yet the data for 
intelligent controversy are wanting. But we 
believe that the programme of Messrs. Fenollosa 
and Okakura will soon be published, and that 
by its publication not only will many false im- 
pressions be removed, but convincing light will 
also be thrown upon the whole question. 


In his review of the trade of India in 1886- 
87, Mr. J. E. O’Conor alludes to the interesting 
subject of the imports and exports of coin 
and bullion. It is generally supposed that 
India has an almost unlimited capacity to ab- 
sorb the precious metals, and there can be no 
doubt that large quantities of gold and silver 
remain in the empire. Mr. O'Conor, however, 
says:—‘ During the past 14 years the capacity 
of India to absorb silver does not seem to have 
been nearly so great as in the period before 
1873. Yet with a largely increased population 
and vastly increased progress in railways and 
other public works, and in the volume of com- 
mercial transactions, it might have been sup- 
posed that to maintain an adequate currency 
the supplies of silver should have also largely 
increased, especially if it is true, as some think, 
that silver has depreciated in value, and that, 
therefore, India can afford to buy more of the 
metal. The fact that India has not been able 
to buy as largely of gold as it wishes, owing to 
the appreciation in value of that metal, is clear 
enough from the figures, and the converse re- 
sult would have taken place no doubt with silver 
if it had really fallen in value, and if the wants 
of India in respect of that metal had been fully 
satisfied. It is difficult, indeed, to say that those 
wants have been fully satisfied, for the value of 
the rupee in India is still not much less than 
it was 20 years ago over the greater part of the 
country. Prices and wages have materially 
risen locally where a large and sudden demand 
for labour or commodities has arisen or where 
railways have tapped regions which previously 
had no external markets, but, taking a general 
view of the whole country, it does not seem that 
there has been any such general or considerable 
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rise in prices as to indicate that the currency is 
redundant. On the other hand there has been 
an enormous increase of manufacturing in- 
dustry, of railways and other public works, of 
transactions in both the internal and external 
trade; and it seems reasonable to conclude 
that, making all allowances for the displacement 
of metal by currency notes, bills, drafts, and 
cheques, the employment of silver must have 
increased in at least double the ratio of increase 
of population. That is to say, that assuming 
the population to have increased 14 per cent. 
in 14 years, the requirements of silver for cur- 
rency must have increased 28 per cent.” 


In the same report hllusion is made more than 
once toa fact which constitutes an important 
feature in the foreign trade of Japan, that Indian 
twists were beginning to take the place of Lan- 
cashire yarns and piece-goods. ‘A great in- 
crease,” Mr. O'Conor writes, “ has taken place 
in the exports of cotton yarn, the value of which 
has risen 83 per cent. in five years, while the 
quantity has increased by more than 100 per 
cent., China and Japan between them taking 
over 88,000,c00lb. The Bombay Millowners’ 
Association says that 1886 proved one of the 
most prosperous years for spinning and_weaving 
ever experienced since the industry fairly took 
rootin Bombay. In its trade in yarn with China, 
Bombay has manifest advantages over Lan- 
cashire, wages being cheaper in India and the 
freight on 7,000 miles of transport being saved. 
Until recently the heavy charges for freight 
between Bombay and China tended greatly, if 
not wholly, to counteract the natural advantages 
possessed by Bombay, a combination of steamer 
companies having kept up the freight at the rate 
of Rs. 15 per ton, and repeated efforts having 
failed to produce a reduction lower than Rs. 12 
per ton, until the Italian line stepped in and 
accepted freight at Rs. 8 per ton, since which 
the average has been reduced to Rs. 5, or about 
half what the shippers were prepared to pay at 
first. These reduced prices, coupled with re- 
ductions in the port trust charges, have proved 
such an encouragement to the trade as to give 
them fair hopes, so far as Indian twist is con- 
cerned, of ousting Lancashire from the China 
trade. The increase in the number of Indian 
mills and spindles, 100 per cent. within the last 
10 years, shows of itself the activity in this in- 
dustry.” 











Ir we were astonished at the ignorance of 
Japan's foreign relations displayed in an article 
of the Tokyo Economist (Keizat Zasshi) ad- 
yocating a special tariff arrangement with the 
United States, we find still more reason for 
surprise in a recent essay of the Public Discus- 
sion (Kéron Shimpé) on the subject of extra- 
territoriality. The writer of the latter sets out 
by quoting the well known Chinese aphorism 
that it is safer to eradicate an evil than to in- 
stitute a benefit, and then proceeds to criticise, 
indirectly, to be sure, but still plainly enough, 
the policy pursued by Japanese statesmen in 
respect of Treaty Revision. The A¢ron's 
argument turns entirely on one hypothesis, 
namely, that the Government combined its 
attempt to procure the abolition of extraterritori- 
ality with an endeavour to contrive, simultane- 
ously, that foreign capital should be introduced 
into the country, and that by grasping at two 
much, nothing at all was accomplished. Cou- 
pled with this extraordinary statement we find 
some generalizations as to the rashness of 
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employing foreign labour and foreign capital in 
a country where the national strength is not yet 
consolidated, the perils of such a proceeding 
being illustrated by the “sad fate of Egypt.” 
In a word, the writer's conclusion is that the 
unique object of Japanese foreign policy should 
be the abolition of extraterritoriality, and that 
the pursuit of this object should be dissociated 
from all collateral The former 
negotiators failed, we are told, because they 
endeavoured to procure material benefits for 
Japan instead of confining themselves strictly 
to releasing her from her present disabilities. 
Now inasmuch as the editor of the A’%dron 
Shimpé cannot possibly imagine that the in- 
troduction of foreign capital or the employment 
of foreign expert labour in Japan constituted 
direct subjects of negotiation at the recent con- 
ferences on Treaty Revision, it is evident that 
his reference is intended to express the opening 





purposes. 


of the country to foreign trade and travel. In other 
words, the Kéron Shimpo's plan is to separate 
completely the two things—the opening of the 
country and the recovery of Japan's judicial 
autonomy. This is a marvellons conception ; 
marvellous in respact of its splendid ignorance. 
For if ever two things were indissolubly con- 
nected, they are these two things which our 

tra- 





Toky6 contemporary seeks to separate. 
territorial jurisdiction confined to the limits of 
the foreign settlements is bad enough. Extra- 
territorial jurisdiction, extended to the whole 
intolerable, It fol- 





empire, would be absolute! 


lows, therefore, that until foreigners consent to 


submit to Japanese jurisdiction, they must re- 
main imprisoned at the Treaty Ports. In other 
words, the abolition of extraterritoriality is an 
essential condition precedent to the removal of 
existing restrictions upon trade and _ travel. 
Moreover, except by way of exchange for the 
advantages of extended commercial facilities, 
there is not the remotest chance of inducing 
foreigners to submit to Japanese jurisdiction. If 
their confinement to the settlements is to con- 
tinue, they will keep their own tribunals and 
their existing privileges. The Kdron Shimpo's 
proposal amounts, therefore, to this, that Japan, 
having failed to purchase her judicial autonomy 
by offering valuable conpensation, should now 
set about doing so without offering any compen- 
sation, and that having failed to establish her 
title on the only solid and logical grounds, she 
should now endeavour to establish it on other 
grounds. And what grounds does our contem- 
porary recommend, or what methods does he 
suggest? That “ the ability of the entire nation 
should be united and that it should proceed un- 
swervingly towards the grand object of abolish- 
ing extraterritoriality”! How pleasantly vague 
irresponsible critics can afford tobe. But what 
of the plight of a Japanese Foreign Minister 
who has to placate such criticism? 


Tue uncertainty of life, says the Hiogo News, 
was brought home with startling force to foreign 
residents in Kobe by the sudden death yesterday 
(13th inst.) of Mr, B. F. Wright, who for the past 
nine years has occupied the responsible position 
of locomotive superintendent in this part of Japan 
ofthe Imperial Railway Department. Mr. Wright 
was, we are informed, attending as usual to the 
duties of his office yesterday forenoon, but being 
slightly unwell—a mere cold we believe—re- 
mained at his residence after tiffin, He an- 
ticipated being completely restored by next day, 
but he died suddenly at about five o’clock—pre- 











sumably from some unsusp-cted affectior of the 
heart. Few men were more generally liked, or 
laboured with greater zest in bringing to asuccess- 
ful issue the various social enterprises which make 
life pleasant in a small community, He was the 
mainstay of the Lawn Tennis Club, the ori- 
ginator of the Kobe Horticultural Society, 
and ever willing to afford much-valued aid 
to the local Dramatic Association. But Mr. 
Wright possessed also an abundance of ster- 
ling qualities which won for him a wide 
circles of friends, and it will indeed be 
long before the memory of his brusque geni- 
ality has passed out of remembrance. The 
occasion is eminently calculated to evoke the 
most heartfelt sympathy, and vividly recall the 
impressive lines : 
Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north-wind’s breath, 


And stars to set —but all 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 











Tue leading merchants of Osaka are said by 
the Fiji Shimpo to contemplate memorializing 
the Governor craving the abolition of the dues 
imposed upon vessels entering the Azigawa, 
Kitsugawa, and Shirinashigawa. The com- 
plainants allege that these dues seriously injure 
trade. Previous to their imposition it was 
customary in the winter season for many ships 
to enter the Kitsugawa carrying guano, sea- 
weed, etc., from Hokkaido and the northern 
provinces, the average number of vessels being 
about 700, ranging in capacity from 2,000 kokw 
downwards. After unloading they usually re- 
mained in the port till the spring and early 
summer before returning with other cargoes, 
consisting of goods purchased in Osaka. The 
trade was, as may be supposed a large one, and 
brought profit and business to the city. By 
reason of the exorbitant dues and anchorage 
charges the number of vessels engaged in the 
trade has been much reduced, till last winter 
not more than 260 arrived in the river. Most 
of the junks come to anchor off Tempozan and 
unload into cargo boats, after which they lay 
up for the winter in such ports as Awa and 
Sanuki, where anchorage charges are cheap and 
no entry dues are imposed. 

Herr von Branpt administers a pretty severe 
rap over the knuckles to both the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce and the leading Shang- 
hai newspaper in the following letter :— 


Peking, January sth, 1888. 

S1n,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter dated November 21st referring to the newspaper 

‘on the subject of a convention in progress between 
the existing European Telegraph Companies and the Chinese 
Authorities, as well as to the apprehensions created by them 
among the members of the Chamber of Commerce. 

My colleagues and myself fully appreciate and share the 
wish expressed by the Chamber of Commerce that no 
monopoly of telegraphic communication between ( hina and 
Europe or America should be created, and that the tariff 
should be as low as consistent with existing vested interests, 
but we regret that the Chamber should have adduced in sup- 
port of their views more than one statement which by being 
far from exact, takes away from the value which under 
other circumstances an expression of the opinion of the 
Chamber would possess. 

My colleagues and myself are also of opinion that it 
would have facilitated matters in this instance, and would 
undoubtedly do so in future, if the Chamber instead of act- 
ing upon rumours would take the trouble to ask for in- 
formation, informally, through their Chairman, where it 
was most likely to get it; the universal courtesy with which 
the Chamber of Commerce has always been met by the 
foreign Representatives would seem to indicate such a pro- 
ceeding not only as the most advantageous, but also as the 
most natural one. 

I have the honour to be, 


To E. H. Lavers, Esq. 
‘The Chairman of the Shanghai General Chamber of 
Commerce, Shangh 























» your obedient Servant, 
M. von Branpr. 





Tue Yapan Gazette of the 16th instant 
publishes a rumour to the effect that in 1890 
this journal will pass temporarily into the hands 
of Mr. Ed. House as editor. The statement is 


absolutely untrue. 
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Tue Hochi Shimbun has the following on Count 
Okuma’s resumption of office:—We are glad of 
this event for the sake of the country, because by 
it we are helped to some idea of the future policy 
of the empire. We may be certain that there 
have been good, solid reasons why the members 
of the present Ministry should invite Count Oku- 
ma to take office with them ; and that the Count 
has had sufficient grounds for re-entering the Go- 
vernment, from which he retired seven years ago, 
and for suddenly deciding to emerge from the 
quiet life which he has lived during these years. 
We do not know the reasons either on one side 
or the other, but the event is not one that 
either the Count or the Government need have 
any cause to regret or grieve over. We may, there- 
fore, with perfect propriety repeat that we can 
correctly infer from this step what the future 
policy of the country will be. The darkness of 
midnight is never succeded immediately by 
broad daylight ; the two are invariably separated 
by an intermediate stage of twilight. We 
secretly believe that the present event will, like 
the intermediate stage, prove the harbinger 
of more important developments. We know 
Count Okuma well, and have faith in him. He 
is not the man to change his views or opinions 
without some sufficient reason, and we prefer 
to think that his resumption of office may be 
fitly and appropriately likened to that gradually 
lightening twilight which is the opening of the 
morn, and not to the deepening gloom which 
«marks the sun’s decline.” May we change the 
figure somewhat, and compare the Count to the 
morning star! and may we not believe that, 
though the full brightness of day cannot at 
once be looked for, darkness has surely be- 
gun to fade before the coming dawn. We 
think Count Okuma will aim more at a practical 
outcome of his labours than at temporary popu- 
larity ; if he should find such an outcome un- 
attainable, he need not excuse himself to the 
public. We trust there are none so over-hasty 
as to blame him before his efforts can bear fruit. 
In the future, not now, his true worth will be 
seen and understood. We earnestly trust that 
his labours will be of lasting and practical benefit 
to the nation. 


Tue details of M. Sadi-Carnot's election—or 
M. Carnot as we may henceforth call him, since 
he has resolved to drop the “Sadi” in pre- 
sidential signatures—show that his unexpected 
success was due to causes of which a tolerably 
clear perception was formed even at this dis- 
tance when the news of the event reached us. 
Summarizing the situation, we may say that at 
the ballot the Conservatives threatened to play 
the same disturbing réle for which they are re- 
markable in the Chamber. They had not 
strength to elect a candidate themselves, but 
they had strength sufficient to prevent any sec- 
tion of the Republicans from electing one. M. 
Ferry hoped to secure a majority of the Conserva- 
tive votes. When it became clear that this was 
impossible, and further, that so long as he re- 
mained in the field his supporters would be 
numerous enough to fatally weaken any other 
candidate, he withdrew in favour of M. Carnot, 
whose chief title to the Presidency was that he 
had no history. The simple phrase “ to with- 
draw in favour of so and so,” requires some ex- 
planation of method. M. Ferry’s method was 
to walk up to M. Carnot in the Chamber and 
shake hands with him, It should be added that 
a first ballot had already been taken in Con- 
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gress, and that the first four names on the list 
had been Carnot (303), Ferry (212), Saussier 
(143) and De Freycinet (76). M. Ferry’s hand- 
shaking example was followed by M. de Frey- 
cinet, and at the second ballot M. Carnot 
polled 616 votes, or 202 more than was neces- 
sary. There can be no doubt that M. Ferry, 
as The Times’ correspondent says, “ by turn- 
ing his compact army against the common 
enemy, converted the defeat which threatened 
him into a patriotic act, enforcing the respect of 
the whole Republican party.” The same writer 
tells us that ‘every President is bound to reach 
office with a ready-made adjective, and M. 
Carnot fulfils that condition. Thiers was hadéle, 
Marshal Macmahon brave, M. Grévy infigre— 
his fall beginning when that adjective became 
inapplicable—and M. Carnot is honnéle. This 
term was in itself his victory. There was need 
of an honest President to purify the Elysée. I 
am merely repeating what people say. Now M. 
Ferry is énergigue, and just now this quality is 
not in request. It may be hereafter; for M. 
Ferry still exists, and time is in his favour. M. 
de Freycinet is fin—also a quality not now in 
request, especially as M. de Freycinet has too 
much of it and has thus estranged many. 
Everything, even the slightest detail, seemed at 
the last moment to turn against him.” 


o*s 


M. de Freycinet’s candidature seems to have 
been conducted with a degree of energy and 
perseverance that deserved a better fate. The 
Paris correspondent of Zhe Zimes describes it 
thus :— 

While I was in the lobbies members of the Congress 
brought me three kinds of voting tickets, simply  treyci- 
net’? being inscriled on one, desixned fur Democrats; “* De 
treycinet” on the second, fur Democratic snubs; and “* M. 
de Freycinet” on the third, for the atistoccats, ‘These 
tickets were passed about and laughed at, On M. Floquet 
passing, he was asked why he had so speedily withdrawn. 
“T have not withdrawn at all,” he amanceuyre.”” 


verybody remarked that M. de Freycinet way the author 
of the rumour. Yet, to the last moment th 









man ap- 
parently of such delicate health, was in active motion, At 
the Hétel des Réservoirs, to whic everybody rushed to 


secure a table, or a corner of one, M. de Freycinet dined. 
His table was placed near the dgor. Nobody could enter 
or leave without passing by this intrepid candidate, nor 
without hearing him defend his candidature. He seized 
one of my friends, whom he took for a Deputy, as he was 
passing. ‘You vote for me, I hope. 1am the only man 
who can pacify people’s minds, and reconcile the divided 
Republican party.” “Certainly,” replied my friend, « 
Tam not a Deputy ,"" rejoined M. de Fveycinet, 
“if you know any Deputies, tell them what i say, so that L 
may not have lost my time.” And he |hastened towards 
some one else. 

On going to the Congress I saw him walking in front, 
with measured step, smiling at everybody in the lobbie: 
there he was—this extraordinary man, who would nut aba 
don hope. He was accosting five or’ six persons at once, 
urging them to vote for him, and leaving them only 
to rush up to others. He went thus through the lobby 
rom one end to the wther, always at the same pace 

ing along, leaning forward, and looking about him so 
as not to miss one of his electors Little mattered to him 
Right or left, Centre or Extremes—a skilfully placed 
word could bring in a vote. It is fearful to think that 
after all this toil he had only 76 votes; and those who saw 
him at this supreme moment will never be tempted, in face 
of the miseraille result, to put up for the Presidency. 
What dreams dispelled! "A foreign diplomatist relates how 
M. de Freycinet, fancying his election certain, had depicted 
to him what the Flysée would be under his reign, and he 
adds:—" The picture was so seductive that 1 began 
dreaming with him, and woke up, like him, from a charm- 
ing dream.” The truth is that M. de Freycinet was 
always a candidate for the Presidency more than a Prime 
Minister; and this is the sole ex.lanation of all that he has 
done against his inclination and conscience to insure 
success so crully denied. After the first ballot, and see- 
ing his hopes at an end, he passed again through the lubby 
after hi nced his candidature. The change in 
him was striking ; he no longer sought anybody. But he 

d to he dangerous, and people eagerly went up to 
le man as if to compensate him fur the defeat of 
his ambition. 





























Tue Choya Shimbun, we observe, continues its 
incorrect statements about the complication at 
the Toyo Eiwa Gakko. We are now told that 
after the pupils had forwarded to the Director a 
letter upraiding him with breach of faith—no 
such letter was ever sent—and declaring that 
they should-not attend classes again unless a 





satisfactory explanation was furnished, they 
absented themselves until the 2nd instant. On 
that day, a conference of thecommittee was held, 
and a communication was addressed to the 
pupils asking them to appear the following 
morning. They accordingly assembled as re- 
quested, when Dr. Cochran, the Director, and 
Mr. Odlum, the Principal, made a statement to 
the effect that the suggestions of the pupils 
would be complied with, and proposed that 
what had passed should be consigned to ob- 
livion, ‘In fact,” says the Choya, ‘ these 
gentlemen's address partook of the character of 
of an apology. The pupils were therefore con- 
tent, and agreed to attend classes from the 5th in- 
stant, so that the difficulty has now been smoothly 
adjusted.” It is entirely misleading to say that 
anything of the nature of an apology was 
tendered by the teachers to the pupils. The 
Choya Shimbun is apparently incapable of per- 
ceiving that the story it tells represents both 
teachers and taught in a most unfavourable 
light, It makes out that the pupils at'the Toyo 
Eiwa Gakko have not the most rudimentary 
conception of discipline or respect for their in- 
structors, and that the instructors, on their side, 
are equally ignorant of the methods of pre- 
serving discipline. Japanese scholars are not 
such insubordinate and unreasonable beings as 
our ill-informed contemporary appears to think, 
especially when they are scholars at an institution 
where they have the use of fine buildings and 
the instruction of an able staff of foreign teachers 
absolutely grasis. If it is the purpose of the 
Choya Shimbun to create the impression that 
a victory over their instructors was gained by the 
scholars of the Eiwa Gakko in the manner de- 
scribed, then we can only marvel at the short- 
sightedness of a leading journal which can 
glory in an incident reflecting, as the Choya 
describes it, so little credit on either side. 








Tue second volume of the series “Japan in 
days of Yore,” by Mr. Walter Dening, is of 
much greater interest than the first. It gives 
us a glimpse of court life in the early days of 
the Tokugawa Dynasty, and of the character 
of one of the greatest rulers of that line, Iemitsu, 
grandson of the renowned Ieyasu. The hero of 
the tale is Abe Tadaaki, A favourite of Teyasu, 
Tadaaki was entrusted with the care of Iemitsu. 
He soon had occasion to discharge his trust. 
Temitsu, still in his teens, having acquired a cer- 
tain proficiency in fencing, his retainers, in order 
to flatter his vanity, allowed themselves to be 
worsted by him oneafteranother. ‘Tadaaki re- 
solved that the youthful Regent should not be 
exposed to the dangers of such sycophantism, 
entered the list and utterly defeated Iemitsu. 
The latter was greviously offended. Unwilling, 
however, to banish Tadaaki, he still suffered his 
presence, but never by word or gesture acknow- 
ledged it. For days and weeks Tadaaki 
endured this perpetual humiliation, until an 
incident occurred which, instead of restoring 
him to his prince's favour, convinced him of the 
hopelessness of the situation. He resolved to 
commit suicide, but when on the point of stab- 
bing himself, was interrupted by his mother and 
friends, among the latter being the celebrated 
Okubo Hikozaemon. In obedience to the advice 
of these, Tadaaki consented to continue his ser- 
vice at court for three years, on condition that 
if by that time a reconciliation had not been effe- 
cted, the act of suicide should be consummated. 
We need scarcely say that a reconciliation was 
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effected, but to describe the means by which it 
was accomplished would be to spoil the interest 
of the book. The incidents are strange. They 
furnish a striking illustration of the life of the 
Japanese Samurai three centuries ago, showing 
at once the capricious tyranny of the rulers and 
the combined subtlety and valour of the ruled 
in those feudal days. Mr. Dening has done his 
work excellently. 
series will add much to our knowledge of old 
Japan, and perhaps help us to a better under- 
standing of Japanese character. The only 
criticism we have to make on the author's style 
is that he suffers himself too often to em- 
ploy slang. The scene where Tadaaki is 
about to commit suicide, loses its impressive- 
ness when we read that “three new arrivals 
came bouncing into the room.” Neither does 
it add to our interest to be told that Iemitsu 
and Tadaaki, in their fencing match, “went at 
it hammer and tongs;” or that when Tadaaki 
was battling with a raging torrent at the im- 
minent risk of life, his retainer exhorted him to 
“go the whole hog.” A plain, straight-for- 
ward style is refreshing, but such expressions 
as these injure the character of an otherwise 
admirable book. The volume is handsomely 
printed on Japanese paper, and has tasteful 
binding. The illustrations, too, are cleverly 
executed. They display, however, a certain 
want of care on the part of the draughtsman. 
For example, the ‘fencing yard” of the text 
becomes a boarded chamber in the illu- 
stration, and the Shdgun and Tadaaki 
are represented fencing without gauntlets 
masks, or protection of any sort. So, again, 
Danemon, Tadaaki’s retainer, whose head, we 
are told, was covered with ‘a shock of grey 
hair,” appears in two pictures with a scanty 
crop of black hair, These are trifling matters. 
We mention them for the sake of the forth- 
coming volumes, to which we look forward with 
much pleasure. 





Mr. Kato Taxaaxt, who has been appointed 
Private Secretary to Count Okuma, Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, isa native of Owari, 
and was a student at the Tokyo University, 
where he graduated in Law. In 1881 he entered 
the Mitsu Bishi Company, and in 1883 he pro- 
ceeded to England, where he remained two 
years, a great part of which time was passed in 
the London office of Messrs. Morriss, Joiner and 
Company in the capacity of general assistant in 
the shipping department. He returned from 
the West in 1885 and resumed his duties in the 
Mitsu Bishi Company, until the amalgamation 
of the latter with the Kyodo Unyu Kaisha, when 
he became an officer of the amalgamated Com- 
pany, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, In 1887 he 
entered the Civil Service and received an ap- 
pointment in the Foreign Office. Mr. Kato is 
married toa daughter of the late Mr. lwasaki 
Yataro. During the short period of his official 
service he has earned an exceptionally high 
reputation. 


Tue tone adopted by the Héchi Shimbun in 
respect of the question of Treaty Revision and 
with reference to the assumption of the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs by Count Okuma, is studiously 
moderate. This country’s hopes, says our con- 
temporary, must be limited by its abilities. The 
results of international negotiations depend far 
more upon the relative strength of the negotiators 
than upon the skill of the diplomatisis engaged. 
Man’s natural tendency is to aim at things 
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beyond his reach, but if this mood be entertained 
by a nation, the consequences may be danger- 
ous as well as inconvenient. Japan must there- 
fore be content with what her national status 
entitles her to expect. When ignorance and 
superstition led to the ‘‘barbarian-expelling” 
policy, it wasa favourite saying of the exclusionists 
that if only the nation could be thoroughly roused 
and inspired with a resolve to die for the country, 
the purification of the land would not be difli- 
cult, These men’s conceptions were dictated 
by their wishes, not by their judgment. No 
such wild dreams are possible now. Japan 
must make her strength the measure of her de- 
mands. The Héchi does not attempt to say 
what, with this limitation, her demands might 
be. While not unable to make the statement, it 
prefers to await another opportunity for doing so. 


Tue main points (says the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun), of the recent Dramatic Copyright 
Regulations are that “plays and musical com- 
positions may be published and copyright ob- 
tained, those who hold the copyright having the 
right, during its existence, of performance (that 
is public performance for the sake of profit); 
and any one who infringes the copyright may 
be compelled to pay an indemnity for the 
damage sustained by the holders of the copy- 
right.” These enactments certainly mark a step 
in the reform of the drama, Many reasons have 
combined to bring theatrical performances to a 
low stage in this country of late years, and chief 
among these has been the want of legal protec- 
tion for dramatic authors. We are not in a 
position to refer to the periods prior to that of 
Keicho (about 1604 a.p.) and Genwa (1648), 
but in looking back to the state of theatrical 
performance subsequent to the period of Kwan- 
yei (1633) we find that they were mostly based 
on sarugaku and Ayogen, with the simplest of 
plots, and extending only to one act. Previous 
to this there had existed musical pieces known 
as joruri, of a religious nature, which were 
sung to the music of the samisen. By degrees 
the joruriin a changed form became gidayu, 
which gained a large amount of popularity. En- 
couraged by this public favour the persons who 
in those days organized gidayu, engaged men 
of letters to write zxbon or dialogues for the 
gidayu, and these were sung by famous singers 
(fayu) to the samisen, and in some cases 
accompanied by puppet shows. As the public 
taste inclined more largely to these pieces, many 
works of note appeared from the pens of such 
dramatic authors as Chikamatsu Monzaemon, 
Takeda Izumo, and Miyoshi Shéraku, works 
which are still read with admiration and are yet 
practically unrivalled. Such well known pieces 
as Kokuseiya, Chushingura, Taikdki, Senbon- 
zakura, Imoseyama, Teiyuiki,and Omigenji were 
all specially written for the gidayu. At first the 
various scenes in a play were performed by pup- 
pets, but gradually the Xaduki was introduced, 
actual persons being substituted for the puppets, 
and the representations became more realistic. 
By every theatre special dramatic writers were 
retained, who either occupied themselves in re- 
vising the works submitted to them or in 
composing new pieces. There thus came to 
be observed a distinction between the writers 
so retained and the great authors who wrote 
for no theatre in particular, and whose works 
were adapted for the gidayu by the others. 
The writing of dramatic pieces such as we 
have mentioned rose in fashion during the 
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periods of Tenna (1682), Genroku (1695), 
Kwanen (1749), and Horeki (1757), but be- 
gan to decline from the periods of Anyei (1776) 
and Tenmei (1784), and fell into utter disfavour 
during the periods of Kwansei (1794) and Kyo- 
wa (1802). In the first place, the taste of the 
public inclined to a realistic class of perform- 
ances, to the neglect of puppet acting, and, 
secondly, dramatic writers adhered too closely to 
the methods of Takeda Izumo—they adapted the 
pieces to the samisen and the puppets. Literary 
men, therefore, turned their attention to the 
writing of stories, which occupation was beyond 
doubt more profitable than the other. There 
also appeared such talented writers of fiction 
as Kyoden, Kyozan, Sanba, Bakin, Rizo, Ikku, 
Surusui, and others, and it may be safely said 
that no literary man of any note consented at 
that time to write for the gidayu. And we find 
that as the writing of dramatic prices waned 
in popularity, so the stage began to fail in pleas- 
ing the public taste, and degenerated. The 
hack writers retained by the theatres, deprived 
of the productions of men of note upon which 
to base their work, and being persons of poor 
capacity, could not, of course, thrown upon their 
own resources, maintain the high quality of pre- 
vious dramatic writings. Tsuruga Nauboku is 
perhaps the most noted of these men, but when 
his writings are compared with those of 
such authors as Chikamatsu, Takeda, and 
others his inferiority is at once apparent. We 
do not mean to say that the works of the 
stage writers of those days were all of a 
low standard, but when it is remembered that 
they had to write to order as it were, and 
that they possessed no property in their works 
their failure is not surprising. We believe that 
under the altered conditions provided by the 
copyright regulations, men of ability will be en- 





couraged to write for the stage and thus to 
elevate its status, 


Tue vicissitudes of life in a Chinese village are 
sometimes as terrible as any of the horrors hand- 
ed down by tradition from barbarous ages, “Our 
readers,” says the Shih Pao, translated by the 
Chinese Times, “doubtless remember the cir- 
cumstances connected with the wreck of the 
steamer Paufah off the Shantung Promontory. 
We now hear from Peking that over sixty of the 
high Shantung officials in the capital have jointly 
submitted a statement to the Censorate vindicat- 
ing the conduct of the alleged looters in Shan- 
tung, and requesting them to make the matter 
the subject of a memorial to the Thorne. This 
statement represents that when the Paufah was 
wrecked, all the passengers were frightened out 
of their senses, and consequently became easy 
victims to the rapacity of the crew on board. 
The next day some wreckage from the vessel 
floated ashore, and the people living near by 
who had been attracted thither picked them up. 
They did not loot the vessel ; but a military Jui- 
jén by the name of Yai went among the villagers 
living near the coast and endeavoured to levy 
blackmail on them by threats of charging them 
with looting. Upon their refusal to yield to the 
extortion, he, being greatly enraged, proceeded 
to Chi-nan-fu, where he put his threats into exe- 
cution by laying false charges before the pro- 
vincial authorities. Upon this, soldiers were 
sent to arrest and punish the villagers. These 
soldiers committed every sort of atrocity ; raping, 
plundering, burning, and slaughtering with 





diabolical wantonness. Even the dogs and 
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other domestic animals did not escape their 
brutality. Many of the villagers in utter des- 
pair threw themselves into the sea, and scores 
of corpses were afterwards discovered along the 
shore, All this unjustifiable atrocity was the 
result of the culpable conduct of the district 
Magistrate of Fu-shun and the military Jui-jén 
above mentioned. The Chefoo Taotai Shéng, 
and the Commandant of the Territorial Forces, 
Sun, were also to be highly blamed. In view 
of these wrongs suffered by their fellow pro- 
vincials, the Shantung officials earnestly pray 
that His Majesty will graciously condescend to 
order the Governor of Shantung to make a 
thorough investigation of the affair, The conduct 
of Shéng Taotai on that occasion is much com- 
mented on in Peking, because he, being the 
Chief Director of the China Merchants’ Steam 
Navigation Co., and being near to the scene of 
the disaster, could have easily prevented the 
commission of such atrocities as above enu- 
merated. The Censorate has submitted the 
matter in a memorial, but the Imperial Rescript 
has not yet transpired 





Tue information in the following paragraph, 
which we take from the North China Daily 
News, may be useful to some of our readers :— 


As there exists considerable misunderstanding in 
regard to the steps to be taken to become a member 
of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Hon, Secreiary of that Society requests us to state 
that applications for membership, stating name (in 
full), nationality, profession, and address of applicants, 
may be made through any Ordinary Member, or d rect 
to the Hon. Secretary, Shanghai. "No entrance fee is 
charged, and the subscription for membership is but 
$5 per annnum, which entitles the member to a com- 
plete set of the Society's * Journal" for the year in 
which payment is made; while one payment of $50 
entitles the member to a‘ Life membership.” We 
may add that the Society now numbers 250 members 
(11 Honorary, 25 Corresponding, and 214 Ordinary) 
It possesses a valuable library of foreign and Chinese 
works, and exchanges its publications with the leading 
learned societies, public institutions, and periodicals 
in Europe, America, Asia, and Australia, It #lso con- 
trols the Shanghai Museum (in the upper portion of 
the Library Building, Museum Road), in which will 
be found many interesting natural history and geo- 
graphical specimens well worthy of inspection 
Meetings of the Society (open to members and their 
friends) are held from time to time, at which papers of 
general interest are read and discussion is invited ; 
while the papers which, though interesting from a 
scientific point of view, are not likely to attract a 
large audience, are reserved for publication in the 
* Journal.” In the ‘ Journal,” which is published in 
fascicules throughout the year, are printed all the 
Papers acce)ted by the Council, whether read at the 
meetings or not, notes and queries, literary notes, the 
“proceedings” of the Society, and other interesting 
information. 















"A curtous discrepancy between the provisions 
of the Criminal Code and the Revised News- 


paper Regulations is pointed out by the Pudlic. 


Opinion (Foron Shinshi). The revised re- 
gulations, as we recently explained, are con- 
siderably more liberal than the old in the matter 
of the law of libel. They enact that a writer 
shall not be liable to punishment in respect of 
criticisms which he can show to have been 
inspired by solicitude for the public welfare, 
provided always that the criticism is not of a 
purely personal nature. The Criminal Code, 
however, makes no such distinction. It enacts 
that contumelious language employed towards 
officials or libel of private persons shall be 
punished as a criminal offence without reference 
to the truth or falsehood of the matter of abuse 
or libel, and without distinction between purely 
personal attacks and criticisms of public utility. 
It may thus happen that although the contents 
of a book or newspaper are not actionable under 
the Revised Newspaper and Publication Re- 
gulations, the same matter if quoted by a 
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speaker would expose him toa severe penalty. 
Litera scripta manet. There can be no com- 
parison betweén the gravity of matter printed 
and published and matter that is merely spoken. 
The Foron Shinshi justly urges that the Cri- 
minal Code should be modified in the sense of 
the revised regulations. 


Tue North China Daily News of January 30th 
contains the following translation of a despatch 
said to have been addressed by the King of 


Korea to the Viceroy Li:— 


the King of Korea has the honour to state that on the 26th 
day of the gth moon in this year he received a Memorial from 
Cho Pyéng-u, President of the Foreign Board, stating that he 
had on that same day received a Despatch ‘from the Agent- 
General Yiian to the effect that, at about seven o'clock on the 
evening of the ath, he had been favoured with a telegraphic 
reply from the Grand Secretary Li as follows :—“ Your telegram. 
to hand, stating that the Korean King is writing officially tos 
in reference to the plenipote envoys deputed some time ago 
to proceed to the various co f the Great West, that the 
Fepresentatives of the different Powers have already’ been re- 
quested to inform their respective Governments, and that it will 
not be desirable to alter their titles, in such wise as to attract 
suspicion ; that it is proposed to instruct the said envoys to pro- 
ceed on, and, as soon as their formal mission shall have been 
performed, to recall them, and leave ~ecretaries of Legation in 
charge, with a view to economy ; also to instruct the said envoys 
that, on their arrival in the Western countries, they aretocontinue 
to obey the old forms with the Ministers of China, evincing all pro- 
per respect, etc.,etr. [his language is sul en.ugh, and 1 
feel bound to shew as much consideration as, But, having 
been honoured with the Imperial command, to the ellect that, 
‘on the envoys thus despatched taking up'their residence, the 
forms of intercourse should be arranged so as to safeguard all 
(or both) parties, and that the officers thus sent to the different 
States must adopt the forms of vassal States in their relations 
with China, and in mati -d for are commanded to 
ask advice, as to what everything may 
positively lay: ‘ints clearly down, 
Korean envoy first arrives in a given cu 
first insta J to the Chinese Lega 
















































come right,’ | mi 
Foremost, when 
















Imperiau ch 
va" Othice, after which th 
sisted upon. Secondly, on’ all state ‘cea 
quete, and other pubiic functions, the Korean envoy should fl 
tow after the Imperial Chinese covoy.— thitdly, 1g diplomatic 
matters of great po ine Korean envo} 
Rientially eck the instructions of the Imperial Chinese envoy. 
These are all forms which are due from vaseal States in thet 
relations ‘with the susersin:, and. in no way concern the oth 
States, which other States have no right fo question them 
as to the "matters not provided for'*of the inpetial Dect 
to which they will advise so a8 to come right, ete, hina's im 
terests are intimately bound up with thove of Koreas and the 
imperial envoys who represent her are al distinguished states 
met who will certainly. know. new to treat the Korean envoys 
Iiberally.” ‘You will be so, good as to fist request the Foreign 
Hoard to represent to the King that he should direct. the eusene 
t0 obey accordingly. and yuhen his official communication shall 

Hrom the above the King fully perceives how Your Excellency 
entere into the Emperors patronicing gooines avd considered 
tion for my puot State in granting eof request, where etcarme 
stances are dicult of accommodation, as ithe matter "f pre: 
terving the envoys’ titles, thue Keeping. xood.falthe with "he 
world dlavoiding the creation ef suspicion in 
neighbouing jencclorth diplomatic forms. shall not 
Eiilto ‘safegu-td_ both or all partiga’ in such wise axto secure 
eternal peace to my dynasty, ‘and Yo puta stop to troublesome 
tanguage. This comes ail of Your Eacellency's extreme dente 
to'preserve things entice from first to vast, and. my heariialt 
gratitude knows no bownds. IL shall send copies thia mont to 
Pak Tyéngzyang, plenipotentiary to. America, and to Cho Chin. 
hi, plenipotentiary to England, Germanys fussiay 1 
France, who have respectively left for t 
Weat, and shall instruct them to 
duties, "Ay to the three 
come to a" sound resol 
measures x0. carefully ‘complete a 
ronigh, and excite my especi-l esteem. I have divected the fo: 
feign ‘Board to reply olherally to the Agent-General Vaan that 
steps are now being taken accordingly, aid that instructions are 
being sent to Pale Tyeng-yang and tho Chinshicand T have 
now the honour to express my thanks to Your Excellency aad 
To request the favour ofa reply. 

Thave, ete, 































































(Sd.) Tux Kio or Korea, 


We have reproduced, from time to time, extracts 
bearing on the subject of bonded warehouses in 
Shanghai, The question will therefore be more 
or less familiar to our readers, When high 
customs duties have to be paid on imports, it 
ig obviously an immense convenience to mer- 
chants to be able to store their goods without 
paying these duties, postponing payment until 
a purchaser is found, or shipping them to some 
other market should a sale prove impossible at 
the original place of import. For years the 
Foreign Representatives in Peking urged the 
Chinese Government to sanction the establish- 
ment of a system of bonded Warehouses in 
Shanghai, and at length official consent was ob- 
tained, chiefly through the persevering energy of 
M. Von Brandt, the German Minister. It was 
not full consent, however. The ideal arrange- 
ment of bonded Warehouses would be their ex- 
istence at every wharf to which steamers have 
access, so that cargo could be transferred direct 
from the hold to the warehouse. But the 
Chinese Government would only agree to have 
Warehouses established at one place and in the 





hands of one Company, the China Merchants’ 
Steam Navigation Company. On the principle 
that half a loaf is better than no bread, the 
Foreign Representatives accepted this con- 
cession. By the community at Shanghai, how- 
ever, its incompleteness, inconvenience, and 
injustice have been emphatically condemned. 
There does not appear to be any prejudice at 
work in the matter. The foreign merchants 
declare that, if other difficulties could be over- 
come, they would have no objection whatever to 
Chinese ownership and superintendence of the 
warehouses, There is, however, one fatal ob- 
stacle to Chinese responsibility, namely, that, 
practically, speaking, no legal remedy exists to 
enforce it. A foreigner entrusting goods to the 
custody of the C.M.S.N. Co's care, is without 
any guarantee beyond the good faith of the 
custodians for their safe preservation and return. 
Moreover, by conferring a monopoly of this 
kind on one company, a large amount of foreign 
property is seriously depreciated. The centre 
of business transactions in one important respect 
is shifted toa particular place. All godowns lying 
beyond the radius of favouritism lose a large 
proportion of their value, and the inconvenience 
and expense of carrying goods to a point 
more or less distant from the place of landing 


would be such that if bonded warehouses 


-| be of any real importance in Shanghai, a disas- 


trous effect must soon be exercised upon all 
wharves other than that of the C.M.S.N. Com- 
pany. These arguments have been strongly 
marshalled in a memorial addressed to the 
Foreign Representatives by the community in 
Shanghai. It appears also, according to statis- 
tics given by the North China Herald, that the 
use made of the new bonded warehouses is re- 
duced to a minimum by their inconvenience. 
From the rst to the rgth of January, ten stea- 
mers with cargo arrived in Shanghai. Of these 
only six made any use whatever of the ware- 
houses, and out of their total cargo of 106,405 
packages, only 1,067, or 1 per cent., were 
were bonded. It is pretty{plain, therefore, that 
the concession made by the Chinese Govern- 
ment is likely to prove a source of discontent 


-|and dissatisfaction rather than a commercial 


convenience, unless its conditions be radically 
altered. 





Count Oxuma’s entry to the Cabinet inspires 
the F1ji Shimpo with the hope that hence- 
forward Government and people will be enabled 
to understand each other better. During the 
seven? years that have elapsed since the Count 
resigned office, among the many interesting 
matters that have come under his notice he 
must have been powerfully impressed by the 
existence of a gap between the governing and 
the governed, effectually preventing anything 
like a proper understanding. With the ex- 
perience that he has acquired the Count may be 
expected to exert himself in office with a view 
chiefly to bettering the condition of the people 
generally, to conferring the greatest happiness 
on the largest number of persons. 





Arrairs in Honolulu do not appear to have yet 
become settled, if we may judge from the story 
told by a special correspondent, writing to San 
Francisco. ‘The people here,” he says, “ are 
virtually on the eve of another revolution. The 
King, in exercising his veto power, intends to 
stand on his constitutional rights until a judicial 
decision is rendered. The Legislature will 
contest his action, and the natives are becoming 
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excited. They find themselves ignored and 
treated with contempt, the King insulted, and 
his rights, as understood by them, ignored or 
denied. The native papers, it is said, are in- 
citing the natives to rise in arms, if necessary, 
and assert their right to a voice in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. It only needs a spark 
to set the country in a blaze.” The Legislature 
has adopted resolutions denying the King’s 
right to vote. The Supreme Court invited all 
members of the Bar to confer with it on the 
subject, and the court listened with closed doors 
to the arguments of twenty-two attorneys, and 
then failed to agree.” 


No one seems able to determine what shall be 
done with the Yellow River. The question 
remains in sfa/u quo, and the river too. The 
mischievous stream made its way, as our readers 
will remember, into the low-lying lands of 
Honan and Anhui, which it converted into a 
lake; while, at the same time, large tracts of 
land in Shantung, formerly covered by its waters, 
have now become cultivable. Whether the 
balance is one of loss or of gain to the Chinese 
empire, has not yet been determined. But how 
is the river to be dealt with? Some hold that 
the course now taken by the stream is that in- 
dicated by nature. Dr. Williamson, who ought 
to be competent to speak maintains this view. 
The river now, he says, runs through “lakes 
which can in a measure receive its overflow; 
through a vast area which it can irrigate, 
and through a natural channel throughout its 
whole length to the sea.” He therefore advo- 
cates encouraging the river to remain in the 
course which it has taken. But this theory, 
sensible as it sounds, has one drawback; no 
one is in a position to say where a natural 
channel to the sea does exist from the lakes 
into which the river has poured itself, and from 
the areas it has inundated. On the contrary, | 
the evidence goes to show that as yet no con- 
siderable volume of the errant waters has found 
an outlet seawards. An engineer, Mr. J. C. 
Fergusson, who lately paid a visit to the river, 
recommends the formation, along its upper 
course, of huge reservoirs. Into these the over- 
flow could be turned in flood seasons, and when 
the river fell again, the water in the reservoirs 
would flow back, free of silt, materially helping 
to scour and cut out the channel. Nature her- 
self employs this system of reservoirs. Ex- 
amples of them are furnished in China by the 
Tung-ting and Poyang Lakes, which in summer 
are actual inland seas, but in winter become 
vast expauses of sand with little streams creep- 
ing through them. It is, however, objected to 
this scheme that the reservoirs would occupy as 


much land as the river has now flooded, some || 


five millions of acres, and that the remedy 
would not be permanent, since new reservoirs 
would be required so soon as the old silted up. 
It is evident that the essential preliminary to 
any sound plan is a survey by competent 
engineers, and this the Chinese authorities have 
not yet ordered, though they seem to be growing 
sensible of the necessity. 





We understand that Mr. George Paunceforte is 
making arrangements to give a representation 
at the Public Hall, of Lytton Bulwer’s ‘* Money,” 
and that ke has already secured the services of 
ladies and gentlemen to fill the principal parts. 
Of course the comedy as originally produced 


succession of scenes are all “interiors” to 
which the resources of the local theatre are 
unequal. Thus the ‘* Tradesmen’s Scene” and 
the Club, or ‘* Gambling Scene,” will be “ c 
The comedy, however, with its smart and witty 
dialogue, will be as much appreciated to-day as 
it was nearly half a century ago when produced 





iat the Haymarket, under Webster's manage- 


ment. Looking at the original cast, one cannot 
help thinking that there is some truth in the 
oft-repeated assertion of old fogies that “ the 
stage, Sir, is not what it was in my day.” 
We question very much if any manager 
of these times could put on “Money” with 
such a powerful company as that at the 
Haymarket in 1840, which included Henry 
Vining, Walter Lacy, Webster, Macready, Strick- 
land, Wrench, Rees, Waldron, and Oxberry, 
and Mrs. Glover, Miss Helen Faucit, and Miss P. 
Horton. We trust the play will be a success, and 
that Mr. Paunceforte, for whose benefit the per- 
formance will be given, will have a full house to 
compensate him for the trouble in undertaking 


what to our thinking is a somewhat onerous task. 


"Tis a very good world to live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give ing 

Bat to beg in or borrow, or get a man’s own, 
"Tis the very worst world that ever was known, 


only not productive, but on the contrary 
decidedly injurious to society at large. The 
public are no doubt aware that a state of 
slavery existed not many years ago in Europe 
and America, but this was abolished as well 
on economical as on moral grounds. To 
the writer, the jinrikisha coolie seems to be 
little different from the slave of former times, 
the one degrading himself voluntarily to the 
level of the beasts, and the other being com- 
pelled to do so by oppression and tyranny. 
The jinriksha-man must maintain himself, while 
his prototype was fed and clothed by his 
master. One could understand the intention of 
aman who voluntarily entered upon a degrad- 
ing occupation, with the object in view of secur- 
ing advancement later on. But jinriksha-men 
as arule have no such ambition. Their leisure 
hours and savings are spent in immorality 
and drunkenness, so that, so far from being re- 
freshed and recuperated by their intervals of idle- 
ness, their pleasures really hasten the physical 
ruin to which their privations and hardships have 
already destined them. And then how degrading 
the jinrikisha traffic must appear to foreigners, 
who cannot help being struck by the shameless- 
ness and squalor of the jinrikisha coolies. In the 





Tur Kwang-pao of Canton publishes the text 
of the additional treaty between France and 
China negotiated by M. Constans. It is trans- 
lated by the Hongkong Daily Press as fol- 


lows :— 









mercial relations be- 
nd give etfect to the 
ve appointed 





: ted HLH 
and Vice Pre . i 
The Presi 
Deputy, ex: 
in Chit 
Who, having exchanged their full powers and established 
their 3 feity in due form, have agreed on the following 


at of the Republic 
inister of the Interior, and Minister Plenipotentiary 


has appointed H.E. Constans, 











Articles 
An 


s of the Treaty signed at Tientsin as are 
hall om the exchange of the 











K gt 
opens {to trade, and whereas Mangl etween Pac 
heng and Mengtseu, is on the direct road between the two 
places by water, itis agreed that this also shall be opened to 
trade on the same conditions as the other ports, and that a 
deputy of the Consul at Mengtsew shall be allowed to reside 
ther 
Art. III.—In order to develope the trade between China and 
Tonquin as rapidly as possible, the tariff rules laid down in 
Articles 6 and 7 of the I reaty of 
od that foreign goods 










of the import duties collected 
sin China, and that produce 
to Tonquin shall pay 60 per cent. of the 
ies in force at rhe Treaty Ports. 





export dut 
1V.—Chinese produce which have paid import duties under 





XI. of the Treaty of 1886, an’ are transported throuh 
he to.a port of shipment in, Cochin-China shall if exported 
jence to any other place than China, pay export duties accordin, 
to the Franco: Annamite taritt ei . 
“Art. V.—The trade in Chinese native opium by land is allowed 
nt of an export duty of Tis. 20 per picul, but French 
ints of persons under French Prote 
fase it at Lungchow, Mengtseu, and Manghas, ore 
than Tis. 20 per picul shill be exacted from the Chinese 
merchants as inland dues, When opium is, sold the seller shall 
give the huyer a receipt. showing id dues have heen 
paid, which the exporter will hand to the Cw 
Export duty. It is aureed. that opi 
the Coast Ports cannot claim the pri 
imports of goods of native origin 
Art. Vis French and Tonquinese vessels other than men-of- 
nd vessels carrying troops and Government stores plying 
Songkat and’ vers between Langshan and 
shell pay a tonn: 
w, but all goods on boa 
by the Song! 



















































ment esta 
overland must not be sold at Lungchow until they have paid 
duty there. 

Art. VIL—It is agreed that 


ishes Custom-houses on the frontier goods taken 


ould China enter into treaties 
with fegard to commercial relations on_ her sou 

tiers all privileges accorded hy her to the most favo 
are at once without further formality accorded to F 









When the ratifications of this Convention and of the 
Treaty of 1886 shall have been exchanged they shall be put in 
force as if they were one Treaty. 


A corresponpenT of the Wichi Nicht Shimbun, 
writing from America, condemns the jinrikisha 
traffic both on economical and moral grounds. 
Any trade, he says, must be condemned from 
an economical point of view which offers no 
advantage to society by increasing its pro- 





will of necessity be somewhat curtailed, as the 
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ductive resources, and the jinrikisha is not 
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interests of Japan it is advisable that by the im- 
provement of the breed of horses, and the 
extension of railways, the necessity for the exist- 
ence of the jinriksha-man should cease to exist. 


* 
eve 


Ir has always seemed to us that this outcry 
about the jinrikisha coolie is much exaggerated. 
The Michi Nichi Shimbun's correspondent is 
certainly wrong when he suggests that foreigners 
are impressed by the “shamelessness and 
squalor” of the coolie. What impresses them 
is his wonderful pluck and power of endurance. 
In what respect is the drawer of a jinrikisha 
inferior to the #ago-carrier of formerdays? In 
what respect is he inferior to the chair-coolie in 
China? In what respect is he inferior to the 
sedan-bearer of forty or fifty years ago in Eng- 
land? Nay, we may goa step farther and ask 
in what respect he is inferior to the driver of a 
vehicle plying for hire in London or New York?” 
As for the notion that he is engaged in unpro- 
ductive labour, it will not bear a moment's ex- 
amination. The jinrikisha supplies a valuable 
means of locomotion and communication, and 
in its own sphere is just as important an adjunct 
of commercial development as is the railway or 
the steamboat. Itis safer, less noisy, less expen- 
sive, and more convenient in many respects than 
a vehicle drawn by a horse, and in respect of 


~|demand upon the human labour market, the 


two are precisely similar. In the sense that 
all violent physical exertion is degrading— 
whether it be digging in a mine, toiling at an 
oar or wielding a mattock—the employment of 
pulling a jinrikisha may be condemned, but 
there are certainly other things that stand in 
much more need of reform than this useful 
occupation. 


Tue North China Daily News has made an 
interesting discovery. Those who are familiar 
with the map of China know that the Yellow 
River, as it existed a few months ago, after 
running from north to south, suddenly turned 
nearly due east, and held this course along the 
northern part of the province of Honan, 
emerging from which and entering Shantung, 
it took a north-easterly direction, ultimately 
emptying into the Gulf of Petchili. What 
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happened on the occasion of the recent catas- 
trophe was that the river burst its banks at 
about the middle point of its journey through 
Honan, and turning southwards, spread itself 
over that province, or made its way to the Yang- 
tse vid the Grand Canal and other minor routes, 
Shantung, therefore, ceased to receive its waters, 
and large tracts of land in the lattet province 
consequently became arable. It was generally 
supposed by foreigners that in none of its pre- 
vious escapades had the river taken this route 
through Honan, and that as the natural con- 
figuration of the country seemed to lend itself 
to the river's new course, any attempt to restore 
it to its old channel must prove a failure. But 
it has now been discovered, by reference to 
Baron Richthofen’s letters published in 1870, 
that, two years previously (1868), the Yellow 
River burst its banks ata point only ten miles 
higher up stream than the Present breach, and 
Poured out its waters over Practically the very 
region now immersed. The only difference 
was one of degree. In 1868, the breach was 
comparatively small, the depth of the inundation 
was much less, and the loss of life was insignifi- 
cant, The Government succeeded in repairing 
the bank and restraining the river in its former 
channel at a cost of two million taels, On the 
Present occasion, it is proposed to spend 
twenty millions, and there seems to be no 
valid reason why the restoration of the river to 
to its old course should not be effected. 





We are informed by the President of the Nip- 
pon Race Club that the Subscription Griffins 
for the Spring Meeting have been sent for, a 
man having been despatched to Hokkaido a 
few days ago to bring down twelve for the 
Yokohama Club and fifteen for the Tokyo Club, 
The ponies will be drawn for on their arrival 
at this port by the two clubs together, and will 
cost laid down here $50 each. There will be 
one forced entry of $10, but there will be at 
least five races for these griffins, and this ought 
to induce liberal entries by Tokyo owners. 
Fifty of the best animals in the district from 
which the ponies hail, will be got together, and 
from this lot the 27 required will be selected, 
The Secretary of the Nippon Race Club will now 
receive the names of subscribers, about half the 
number being already taken. We hear that the 
half-breds from Tokyo with those in Yokohama 
will probably be sufficient in number to induce 
the Committee of the Nippon Race Club to 
make a race each day for that class, and, with 
some fresh importations of Mongolians recently 
made by members, a much better programme 
may now be looked for than was thought 
possible a few weeks ago. 





Tue Friend of the People (Kokumin no Tomo) 
comments upon the pacific tone into which the 
vernacular press has fallen in discussing the 
doings of the Government. Even the Chéya 
Shimbun, it says, which is generally considered 
the representative of the agitators (sésht), has 
drawn in its horns, and the Public Discussion 
(Kéron Shimpd), which is regarded as the 
organ of the dissolved Radical Party, writes so 
smoothly that one receives the impression of 
walking alonga level highway paved with cement. 
A new year has come, but the vernacular 
journals have apparently entered upon it with a 
certain sense of reluctance, as though they do not 
clearly see what work lies before them. Faufe 
de mieux they occupy themselves commenting 
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| 
on the Revised Newspaper and Publication Re-| investigating the matter, and suppose that a 
gulations. In brief, the fires of their enthusiasm | robbery accompanied by a struggle must have 
have paled, and an atmosphere of chill neutrality | taken place. The incident recalls the “human 


permeates their columns, 


eye” experience of Mr. Laurence Oliphant during 


———$——— the attack on the British Legation in 1861, but 
A sociat entertainment was given on Thursday | is not quite so ghastly. 


evening in the Seamen's Mission. The various 





rooms, very tastefully decorated with flags, | Tux University of Bologna is perhaps the most 
brilliantly lit, and well filled with blue jacket and|venerable in Europe. It dates back almost to 
civilian visitors, presented a most attractive ap-|the Dark Ages, as we find references to it as 
pearance. The programme, which was a very|far back as the year 1200. Consequently its 
long and varied one, was preceded by selec-|eighth centenary must be close at hand. The 
tions rendered by the band of the Afonocacy,|Senate and doctors of the University, though 
which also played at intervals during the evening. |unable to fix a historic day or year for the 
J. Carey Hall, Esq, H.B.M. Acting Consul, origin of their ancient a/ma mater, have re- 
opened the proceedings by addressing a few|solved to hold a festival on the 12th of June 
temarks, principally to the seamen present.|next, and are sending out invitations to sister 


A number of ladies and gentlemen took part in |i 


nstitutions throughout the world to take part in 


the entertainment which followed, a violin solo|the gathering. The occasion certainly deserves 


and various songs and recitations being given, | to be worthily remembered 


while the seamen from the Afonocacy and 








Leander sustained no inconsiderable share of 
the programme in a most creditable fashion. 


A coLtision occurred on Thursday in the har- 
bour between two small craft, resulting in the 
sinking of one. During the forenoon four of the 
Yokosuka Torpedo Fleet were out for a cruise 
and, returning at the anchorage, one of them 
ran into a water boat at anchor. 
vessel was of iron, with deep timber fenders to 
within a few feet of each end, and the point of 
contact being unprotected, she soon sank when 
rammed by the torpedo craft. 
the collision was due to an accident on board the 
torpedo-boat, her steering gear having got foul 
and fast, and it was found impossible to clear 
the foul or stop the vessel in time to avoid the 


It appears that 








Mr. R. Kuxt, the late Minister to the United 
States, has been appointed President of the Im- 
perial Library, under the control of which come 
all the National Libraries, Museums, Fine Art 
Galleries, &c. Mr. Kuki has also been com- 
missioned as President of the Examining Board 
of the Industrial Exhibition to be held in Tokyo 
in 1890, He still holds the title of Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Mr. M. Mutsu has been appointed to replace 
Minister Kuki in Washington, and will leave 
shortly for his post. 





We read in the vernacular press that a de- 
liberative association (Aékiu-ka‘) has been 
formed in the Department of Home Affairs for 
the purpose of discussing questions connected 
with the reform of local Government. Count 
Yamagata took the chair at the first meeting. 


Tue Governor of Tékyd and Baroness Taka-| Eight representative men are to be chosen from 
saki gave a large party on Monday evening at|@mong local governors and prefects, and will 
the Rokumei-kan. The building was brilliantly | 48sist the deliberations of the board. 


illuminated by electricity, and the proceedings 
were enlivened by a fine display of fireworks. 
From seven to eight hundred guests were pre- 
sent, including Princes of the Blood, Ministers 
of State, Foreign Representatives, and nearly all 
the leading Japanese merchants of Tokyé and 
Yokohama. The foreign residents of both 
places were also largely represented. Supper was 
served at half-past eleven in the great hall of the 
Rokumei-kan, and a special train an hour later 
carried the Yokohama visitors home. 





Tue ¥1/i Shimpo compliments the officials and 
members of the Law Compilation Committee 
on the remarkable industry which they display, 
remarking that if the work of other Government 
offices were carried on with similar assiduity, 
the number of officials might, without even the 
slightest inconvenience, be reduced by one 
half. The Commercial Code, Code of Civil 
Procedure, and Organization of the Courts will 
each, it is said, consist of about 600 articles, but 
the Civil Code, it is estimated, will be composed 


| 





We have received the “Hongkong Directory 
and Hong List for the Far East for 1888,” pub- 


ished at the office of the Hongkong Telegraph. 


This work, now in the seventh year of its 
existence, continues to increase in bulk, the 
present issue being larger than any of its pre- 
decessors. We cannot say much for the merits 
of the Yokohama portion, which besides being 


ncorrect in several instances, is disfigured by the 


misspelling of names. 





We have to acknowledge the receipt of the 
annual “List of the Japanese Lighthouses, 
Lightships, Buoys, and Beacons for 1888,” pub- 


ished by the Lighthouse Department. The 


book is issued at the small price of fifteen sen. 





Tue result of the recent meeting of Chinese re- 
sidents to concert measures for raising money 
for the Yellow River Fund was that another 
sum of $1,500 was transmitted to Shanghai by 
Tuesday's mail. 





of something like 2,000 articles, and will in all] Tar Hiogo News says :—‘The reported loss of 


probability be the last to be completed. 








Av unpleasant discovery was made a few morn- 
ings ago in the garden of a foreign resident who 
rents a Japanese house in one of the outlying 


the Benlarig has happily turned out to be un- 
founded, for the agents of the vessel have 
received information that that steamer passed 
Suez all right, bound out to these waters.” 





districts of the capital. A fence shuts off the] We have to acknowledge the receipt, through 
garden from the play-ground of a neighbouring | Mr. J. C. Hall, H.B.M.’s Acting Consul, of the 
school. On the grass just under this fence] sum of $50, subscribed by “Some Kobe Re- 
a human ear, neatly sliced off, was found ly-|sidents” for the repair and maintenance of the 
ing—quite an “eerie” sight. The police are grave of Will Adams. 
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COUNT OKUMA’'S POLITICAL 
EXPONENTS. 

SE 

T would not be just to take the utter- 

ances of the Hochi Shimbun as exact 
indications of Count Okuma’s policy, but 
it certainly would be safe, for that journal 
now adds marked caution to the mgdera- 
tion displayed by it during the past 
twelve months. It carefully refrains from 
discussing the delicate subject of the 
mutual concessions which enabled the 
Cabinet and the Count to agree upon a 
working basis. One of its correspondents, 
indeed, urges the advisability of a clear 
exposition in regard to this important 
topic, but the Hochi does not accept the 
challenge. The nearest approach to a 
display of confidence in its readers is made 
in arecent issue where we are told that 
the true point of contact between the 
Count and the Cabinet is indicated by 
the words “ orderly progress.” This would 
be provokingly vague but for its context. 
There we read that the cardinal feature of 
orderly progress in the Japan of to-day 
must be friendly céoperation between the 
civil and military classes. It is hinted very 
plainly that the supremacy of the former 
can only be permitted in a country with- 
out a constitution, and that the existence 
of a popular representative assembly is 
quite incompatible with the prevalence of 
military sway. The Hoch rather exceeds 
the limit of rational diplomacy by avowing 
that there is already harmony between the 
civil and military classes in Japan, and 
that its homily is directed towards con- 
tingencies important on account rather 
of the history attaching to them elsewhere 
than of their imminence here. We may 
take this disclaimer at any value we please 
and draw independent inferences from 
what precedes it. Comparing the cir- 
custances of the present time with those 
that existed when Count OKUMA left the 
Cabinet, the two most striking points of 
difference are that, whereas then the date 
of the convention of a national assembly 
was not even fixed, we are now within two 
years of the time publicly proclaimed by 
the EMPEROR ; and whereas then a startling 
paradox existed in the continued supre- 
macy of the Satsuma and Chéshu clans 
(although with feudalism the power of 
every clan was supposed to have been 
swept away), now, by closing the ranks 
of the civil service to all except suc- 
cessful candidates at open competitive 
examinations, the test of merit has 
been effectually substituted for the claims 
of birth or the influence of patronage. 
All this has necessarily been the work of 
time. We do not for a moment suggest 
that the Government ought to have moved 
faster. What we say is simply that in any 
comparative review of the political situa- 
tions in 1881 and 1888, one can easily 
discover important differences which of 
themselves seem sufficient to account for 
the rapprochement between Count OKUMA 
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and his former colleagues. In respect of 
the particular question discussed by the 
Hécht Shimbun, it is of course notable 
that the smooth control of the present 
army and navy might be difficult in the 
hands of a Cabinet which did not exhibit a 
preponderance of the Satsuma and Chéshu 
element. It is equally plain that to render 
the smooth control of these services per- 
fectly unconditional would be an achieve- 
ment of great national advantage. Our 
contemporary's meaning, as we apprehend 
it, becomes sufficiently clear by the light 
of these reflections. Count OKUMA, ever 
since he became the leader of the Pro- 
gressive Party, has been credited above 
all things with a political motive which, 
we take it, swayed his former colleagues 
not less powerfully because they were 
obliged to obey it cautiously and deliber- 
ately—the motive of eliminating from the 
Government every element that savours 
of feudal days, or constitutes, whe- 
ther in appearance or reality, a barrier 
between rulers and ruled. It is but natu- 
ral that whatever remains of such elements 
should attract attention at the moment 
when the Cabinet has received into its 
ranks the leader of a party pledged to 
progress in that direction above all others. 
But it by no means follows that Count 
Oxuma's former colleagues have not been 
acting for years in obedience to similar 
motives, or even that their action, directed 
as it has evidently been by regard for the 
nation’s best interests, will be accelerated 
by his codperation. It would be amusing, 
were the subject less grave, to read some 
of the comments of the vernacular press 
at this juncture and their echoes in a 
local English journal. One would imagine 
that the people of Japan were engaged in 
a deadly struggle for liberty with the Go- 
vernment; that rulers and ruled occupied 
towards each other an attitude similar to 
that held by Cavaliers and Parliamenta- 
rians in the England of CHARLEs I. Count 
OxuMa is spoken of in one breath as a 
statsman originally willing to grant to the 
people ‘a much larger share of political 
liberty than they now possess; and in 
the next, we are assured either that this 
estimate of his disposition must be in- 
correct, or that his ideas have undergone 
considerable modification, since his views 
are now more or less in unison with those 
of the Cabinet. The plain inference is 
that the Cabinet is not willing to increase 
the people’s political liberty, and this, of 
course, is the inference which the enemies 
of the Government desire the public to 
draw. What could be falser or more un- 
just? No observer, let him be ever so 
biassed, can pretend to deny that the 
liberal progress of the Japanese Govern- 
ment during the past twenty years has 
been startlingly rapid. How much faster 
it should be, or in what particular direc- 
tions the acceleration should take place, 





no one pretends to say. It is sufficient for 
the purpose of the agitators that ignorant 


gle 








men should be persuaded to regard the 
Government as opposed to popular rights 
and planning to postpone their practical 
recognition. The universally recognised 
principle that the enfranchisement of the 
people should be preceded by some pre- 
paratory. stage, and by some proofs of 
fitness to exercise such an important privi- 
lege, has no value in the eyes of these 
politicians. In two years’ time the country 
is to have a constitution, concerning the 
details of which nothing being yet publicly 
known, honest criticism is out of the ques- 
tion. Thus much, however, is known, 
namely, that the Japanese nation is to 
possess parliamentary institutions within 
twenty years of the fall of a strict military 
feudalism which had existed for as many 
centuries. If the advocates of civil liberty 
are not satisfied with such a record as that, 
they must acknowledge their motto to be 
reckless radicalism. Count OKUMA him- 
self, it may fairly be presumed, is quite 
satisfied. If he left the Cabinet under 
some doubt as to the sincerity of his 
colleagues’ programme, events have pro- 
bably re-assured him. Were we asked 
ourselves to analyse the manner of his 
return to office, we should say that he finds 
the Cabinet of 1888 occupying, with re- 
spect to political reform, the position ad- 
vocated by him—prematurely as was then 
held—in 1881; and further that he desires 
to aid in bridging over the interval which 
has of late been created between the 
Government and the people by ignorant 
agitation, Count OKUMA is as much re- 
sponsible as any other Japanese statesman 
for the changes his country has under- 
gone during the past two decades, and 
as anxious to see the great work peace- 
fully consummated. His return to the 
Cabinet is a distinct intimation that no 
radical points of difference existed between 
himself and his former colleagues; that 
both had a common aim, though their 
methods of attaining it varied in rapidity. 
No assurance could be more useful to the 
nation at this juncture. It would be an 
unhappy thing for Japan, if, in achieving 
the object of her political ambition, she 
were to sacrifice that accord between the 
Government and the people which has 
alone preserved her against the perils of 
her almost socialistic radicalism. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
IN ENGLAND. 
eS 

R.GOSCHEN, the present Chancellor 

of the English Exchequer, has more 
than once—certainly once in a speech at 
Manchester, and once ina Budget speech,— 
thrown out a hint that in his opinion 
wealth is becoming more generally dis- 
tributed than it was some years ago. In 
the speech at Manchester two years ago 
he said, if our memory serves us, that 
there were more men now with a sovereign 
or two in their pockets than there were 
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fifteen years ago. In his presidential 
address on December 6th to the Royal 
Statistical Society of London, he dis- 
cussed this proposition with a wealth of 
instance and illustration which his official 
position enabled him to command, and the 
result is sufficiently striking. He stated 
what he called a statistical thesis; he 
did not pretend to dogmatise on it, or to 
lay it down as a positive and indisputable 
proposition, but he submitted it for the 
examination and discussion of experts. 
His thesis was, that the number of mode- 
tate fortunes and of small investors is 
increasing, and that there is a decrease in 
the tendency to the accumulation of large 
fortunes in a few hands. In other words, 
the importance of the lower middle class 
in the economic and social system of 
Great Britain is increasing. In another 
form Mr. GOSCHEN puts his proposition 
this way: Larger fortunes are not increas- 
ing, but the increase in the aggregate 
wealth of the community is rather in the 
middle classes than in the highest stratum 
of wealth. If this should turn out on ex- 
amination to be accurate—and we shall 
presently see how Mr. GOSCHEN sustains 
his proposition—it would be impossible to 
exaggerate its importance from every 
point of view. It is, as Mr. GOSCHEN 
says, a silent Socialism actually in pro- 
gress. ‘There is a silent progress in the 
further distribution of wealth over a large 
area. * * * No violent specifics have 
been applied to produce it. The steady 
working of economic laws, under a system 
of commercial and industrial freedom, is 
bringing about the result described.” 

In order to show that the same theory 
has occurred to the minds of other authori- 
ties, Mr. GOSCHEN quotes from the final 
report of the late Commission on the De- 
pression of Trade a statement to the effect 
that the number of persons with incomes 
of less than £2,000 a year has increased at 
a more rapid rate than the population ; 
while the number of persons with incomes 
above £2,000 has increased at a less rapid 
rate; and the number with incomes above 
45,000 has actually diminished, and, fur- 
ther, that the lower the income the more 
rapid the increase. Profits, say the Com- 
missioners, whether they are greater in 
amount or not, are becoming more widely 
distributed among the classes engaged in 
trade and industry ; while larger capitalists 
may be receiving a smaller return than 
that to which they have been accustomed, 
the number of those who are making a 
profit, though possibly a small one, has 
largely increased. 

Mr. GOSCHEN’S arguments are divisible 
into three heads, viz., those derived from 
the income tax returns, from expenditure, 
and from investments. Let us briefly 
summarize his proofs under each of these 
heads :— 

I. The returns under Schedule D. of the 
income tax assessments of individuals and 
private firms in 1877, showed that the 
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number of assessments for incomes be- 
tween £150 and £1,000 was 317,839, and 
in 1886 379,864, representing an increase 
of 19.26 percent. In 1877 the assessments 
for incomes of £1,000 and upwards were 
22,848, and in 1886 22,298, showing a de- 
crease of 2.4 per cent. To go more into 
detail on this important point, we have 
compiled the following little table from 
Mr. GOSCHEN’s statements. It will show 
the precise state of the facts more readily 
than along description in words : 











Costrantson 
Ixcomes. 1877. 1886. PER CENT. 
£150 to £500... 285,754 347,031 21-4 increase. 
$500 to £1,000... 32,085 32,033 No increase. 
£1,000 to £5,000... 19,726 19,250 2.4 decrease. 
above 45,000... 3,122 3,048 2.3 decrease. 


Schedule D by no means includes all tax- 
payers, but only those who can be assessed 
under that particular schedule ; these are 
the great mass of private traders and pro- 
fessional men with fluctuating incomes, 
or rather who have no fixed incomes. 
Schedule E includes all those with fixed 
salaries, whether public officials, or the 
officials of banks, companies, private in- 
dividuals and the like. Under this schedule 
the number of assessments (¢.e. of persons 
having over £150 a year, below which in- 
come tax is not payable) has increased from 
78,224 in 1887 to 115,964 in 1886. Of 
the latter number only 11,856 have in- 
comes over £400, the remainder having 
incomes under the latter sum. So much 
for the income tax. Changes in the pro- 
bate and succession duties have prevented 
Mr. GOSCHEN from making a similar com- 
parison in respect to these, but he directs 
attention to the great number of small 
estates annually proved. Ninety-eights per 
cent. of the probate duty, which for the last 
three years was £3,792,772, £3,899,960, 
and £3,833,678 respectively, were derived 
from estates under £20,000. On this sub- 
ject Mr. GOSCHEN gives what he calls a 
remarkable statistical curiosity, showing 
the regularity with which the number of 
persons of various estates dying within a 
year maintains itself :— 








Is 1885. I 188. 
Estates not exceeding £1,000... 45,950 46,803 
Between £1,000 and 5,000... 8,782 9,094 
Between 5,000 and £10,000... 1,938 2,032 
Between £10,000 and £20,000 1,217 1,240 
Between £20,000 and $30,000 389 444 
Between {30,000 and 40,000 208 228 
Between £40,000 and £50,000 145 140 
Between 450,000 and £100,000 246 255 
Between £100,000 and £150,000 61 or 
Between £150,000 and £200,000... 32,33, 
Between 4,200,000 and £250,000 .. 1617 


II. As to investments, and the increase 
in the number of small investors. Mr. 
GOSCHEN attributes the greater distri- 
bution of wealth of which he speaks 
largely to the extension of the prin- 
ciple and practice of limited liability. 
“Formerly businesses gave prosperity to 
a small number of individuals and fortunes 
accumulated ; but now, when great busi- 
nesses are turned into limited companies 
a much larger proportion of the community 
is interested and comes to share the profits 
of business.” And he thinks that in every 
department of business the tendency will 
be, through limited liability, to the greater 


portion of the community becoming prac- 
tically traders and sharing in the profits of 
the business. Indeed, there is nothing more 
striking in commercial life in Great Britain 
than the manner in which old, well-esta- 
blished and flourishing businesses are being 
converted into limited companies. A senior 
partner, or more than one, dies or wants 
to retire ; the business is converted, thus 
giving him or them the value of his or their 
shares, and the junior partners remain as 
managers for the company. In every de- 
scription of business this process is being 
carried out; breweries, distilleries, drapers, 
restaurants,andsoon. Many of the oldest 
and best known shops in London, for 
instance, now write “Limited” after 
their names. Let us proceed, how- 
ever, to Mr. GOSCHEN’S figures, which 
after all are infinitely more telling than 
any @ prior’ arguments. The total paid 
up capital of all companies registered 
in April, 1877, was £307,108,446 ; in April, 
1887 it was £591,508,692, an increase in 
ten years of 92 percent. The income- 
tax returns mix up private firms with limit- 
ed companies in regard to waterworks, 
ironworks, mines, quarries, and railways. 
Omitting these industries, then, we find 
that the number of companies in 1887 
was 2,695, and in 1886, 5,135, an in- 
crease of go per cent, which corre- 
sponds with the increase of paid up capi- 
tal. The point really is, not whether the 
amount of paid up capital or the number 
of companies has increased, but whether 
there is an increase in the number of in- 
vestors. Mr. GOSCHEN selects twelve com- 
panies at random, insurance, waterworks, 
industrial undertakings, &c., and examines 
them with these results :—Total paid up 
capital, 1876, £5,171,649; 1886, £6,501,582; 
total number of shareholders, 1876, 11,667; 
1886, 20,083 ; in other words the increase 
per cent. in capital in ten years was 25, 
in shareholders 72; average capital per 
shareholder: 1876, £443; 1886, £323. Life 
insurance is an excellent test to apply to 
the question. The business of insurance 
companies has increased enormously, But 
is this business the result of persons in- 
suring their lives for larger amounts or of 
an accession of numbers insuring for small 
sums? The figures show that the latter 
is the case. In 1880 the total annual pre- 
mium paid was £11,658,319, as compared 
with £12,846,925 in 1885; the life and 
annuity funds in 1880 were £123,675,355, 
against £142,751,707 in 1885. At the last 
valution the number of policies was 901,877, 
the amount insured £420,650,319, and the 
average amount per policy £466; at the 
valution prior to that the number of 
policies was 779,004, the amount insured 
4383,617,212, and the average amount per 
policy £492. “So that you have again 
this further testimony of persons less able 
to insure at large amounts insuring them- 
selves nevertheless upon what I may call 
the scale of reduced fortunes.” 

Ill. Expenditure, when applied as a test, 
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gives the same results. We will not weary 
our readers with statistics, but we give the 
general results of this branch of the en- 
quiry here. The number of houses at 
lower rentals, say between £20 and £60, 
has increased enormously, while those at 
higher rentals increase very much less 
rapidly, and those at the highest rentals of 
all have actually decreased. 
has been proportionate to the smaller value 
of the house. “Here again we have the 
same evidence of a greater power of ex- 
penditure, which I trust also means 
a greater power of enjoyment, among the 
middle classes and the centre of society, 
and not among the upper classes.” From 
this he goes on to the depositors in 
savings-banks, industrial and provident 
societies, building societies and the like, 
all of which show the like increase in the 
number, although in regard to the in- 
dustrial insurance societies Mr, GOSCHEN 
appears somewhat uneasy for their security 
and stability. In reference to all these he 
gives masses of figures, which are all very 
well before the Statistical Society, but 
which can scarcely be reproduced in full 
in an article dealing with results rather 
than details. 

Mr. GOSCHEN is cautious, in conclusion, 
to tell his hearers that he does not wish 
them to accept any one of his facts, as 
conclusive; but they all tend in the same 
direction ; they all confirm, and no one of 
them contragicts, his thesis that the feature 
of the last decade, and especially of the 
present period of depression, is the 
tendency of wealth among the income- 
tax-paying class to accumulate in smaller 
amounts in a larger number of hands. He 
trusts, as every one who has the welfare 
and stability of the country at heart must 
hope, that the process may be continued 
downward below what he calls the aristoc- 
racy of the working class to the vast mass 
of the labouring population, whose position 
has hitherto improved, not by obtaining 
a greater share in the accumulated wealth 
of the country, but by the increased 
purchasing power of what they have got. 
The main fact is that “despite the com- 
plaint of absence of profits, of bad times 
generally, and of want of work, despite 
the irregularity in employment even of 
those who have work, the great central 
body of society is strengthening its econo- 
mic position.” 


The increase 


MUSIC IN TOKYO. 
ae cegeee SS 


HE first of a series of afternoon musi- 

cal matinées was given in the central 

hall of the Engineering College at Tora- 
nomon, on the afternoon of Saturday last. 
His Excellency the Minister of State for 
Education was the host, and there were 
present H.I.H. Prince HARU and suite, 
H.E. Viscount HijIkKATA, Marquis NaBE- 
SHIMA, the Minister for Holland and 
Madame VAN DER Pot, and a large and 
fashionable gathering of Tokyo residents. 
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The occasion of the fete was the recur- 
rence of the national holiday in honour of 


the first Emperor, JimmMu TENNO. The 
handsome hall was festooned with the 
flags of the nations, which at once 


brightened its aspect and at the same 
time assisted the acoustics—a weak point 
in the structure. The programme 
sustained throughout by Professor SAUVE- 
LET and the pupils of the Uyeno Musical 
The first item, Die Entfihrung 
aus dem Serail by Mozart, was rendered 
with spirit—it is an old favourite of the 
orchestra. A congratulatory address was 
then delivered by Professor SHIGENO, 
chief of the bureau of historical compila- 
tion in the Mombusho, who spoke at some 
length on the heroic deeds of the Japanese 
King ARTHUR, whose festival day it was. 

The special song of the afternoon, com- 
posed for the occasion, then 
troduced in a short speech by the com- 
poser, Mr.S.IsAwa. To this gentleman's 
energy and enthusiasm is largely due the 


was 


School. 


was in- 


successful nature of these musical reunions 
in the capital. The author of the words is 
Mr. M. TaKASAKI, head of the Poetical 
Bureau in the Imperial Household, and 
Vice-President of the Board of Cere- 
monies :— 
KIGENSETSU NO UTA. 
. Kumo ni sobiyuru Takachiho no 
‘Takane oroshi ni kusa mo ki no 


Nabiki fushiken 6 miyo wo 
Augu kyd koso tanoshi kere. 


Unabara naseru Haniyasu no 

Ike no omo yori nao hiroki 

Megumi no nami ni amishi yo wo 
Aug, etc. 

3. Amatsu hitsugi no takami kura 

Chiyo yorodsu yo ni ugoki naki 

Motoi sadameshi sono kami wo 
Augu, etc. 


Sora ni kagayaku Hinomoto no 
Yorodzu no kuni ni tagui naki 
Kuni no mihashira tateshi yo wo 

Augu, etc. 
The audience were invited to stand up 
during its singing and to take part in the 
refrain. A choir of sixteen female and 
twelve male voices, assisted by the orches- 
tra, sustained this pleasing carol, which 
has in it the true Japanese wail. It was 
noticeable that the lady singers, with but 
two exceptions, wore the national dress. 
The National Hymn Kimi ga yo was the 
next item in the programme. This fine 
strain is worthy of the honourable place it 
holds, and is scarcely less delightful to the 
foreign than to the native ear. During 
its singing also, the audience stood up. 
A selection from Verdi's 7raviata, with 
Mrs. Uriu at the piano and Mr. SAUVELET 
at the organ, was well given by the or- 
chestra. Not much can be said in praise 
of the chorus Happy and Blessed are they, 
from Mendelssohn's S¢. Paul, which came 
next; it was quite beyond the compass of the 
ingers’ voices. The preponderance of male 
voices, eleven to six, made success in any 
case difficult, and the whole effect was 
disappointing from the absence of clear- 
ness and richness of tone. The orchestra 
wound up with the spirited Bitte Schin 
Polka, of StRAusS, and the Meiji March 
of Professor SAUVLET, who in both pieces 
ably presided at the piano. Refreshments 
were afterwards served and the gathering 
broke up about five o'clock. 
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STATESMEN “IN ESSE" AND 
STATESMEN “IN POSSE.” 
ay 

EVERAL years have passed since atten- 
tion was first drawn in these columns 

to the embarrassments that Japan would 
have to encounter when she had educated 
her rising generation beyond the standard 
of its parents and elders. It was easy to 
foresee that when everything old was 
falling into discredit, old folks and their 





ways could not entirely escape the general 
iconoclasm. There has been no blindness to 
this issue among the Japanese themselves. 
In the management of their schools and 
colleges they have sought earnestly to set 
up some ethical system by which the rela- 
tions of life might be preserved in their 
natural attitudes towards one another. 
Complete success, under circumstances so 
unprecedented, was not to be looked for, 
and has certainly not been attained. One 
of the most striking features of the pre- 
sent political situation is friction between 
the Késhinand the Séshi. It is impossible 
to translate these terms by English equi- 
valents equally terse and expressive. Per- 
haps their meaning is best conveyed by 
the paraphrases, “distinguished subjects” 
and “enterprising youths.” The Késhin 
are those who have actually taken part in 
public affairs and have won for themselves 
more or less renown. The Séshi are men 
of the younger generation who as yet are 
known collectively only and not individu- 
ally. The mediatization of the Govern- 
ment and all the administrative and fiscal 
reforms that ensued were inaugurated and 
carried out by the Késhin. The Séshi, 
on the other hand, are an outcome of those 
reforms. Educated under the systems of 
the new régime, their acquired qualifica- 
tions, though indirectly due to the action 
of the Aéshrn, entitle them, in their own 
estimation, to supplant the latter. It was 
in last autumn that the distinction between 
these two classes began to force itself upon 
public attention. Thinking men had long 
apprehended it, but the nation at large had 
probably given it little attention until the 
Sdshi became the subject of newspaper 
articles and even of official utterances. 
The young men who flocked to Tékyé 
after the publication of Viscount TANI’s 
memorial, or in the train of Count ITAGAKI, 
were the Sdshi of Kochi Prefecture. In 
the capital they were joined by Sésht 
from other provinces, who had come in 
the capacity of deputies or as indepen- 
dent agitators. The assurance of these 
politicians, quite disproportionate to their 
years and social position, showed that 
they estimated themselves by no ordinary 
standard. The obeyed no creed except 
faith in the superior educational oppor- 
tunities which they had enjoyed. They 
set little store by the experience and 
proved ability of the Késhin against whom 
they ranged themselves, and they com- 
pelled the strong arm of the law to in- 
terfere at last in the interests of public 
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tranquillity. The Adan ¥érei, or Peace- 
preservation Act of last December, put a 
period to this first distinctly marked con- 
flict between the Sdéshi and the Késhin. 
The former were compelled to leave the 
capital, and with their disappearance the 
agitation they had fomented came to an 
end for the moment. But the elements of 
friction remain. The Authorities have not 
fallen into the error of ignoring them, or 
of supposing that the disease can be 
eradicated by suppressing its outward 
symptoms. The question is discussed 
moderately and circumspectly in a recent 
issue of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. Ac- 
cording to that journal, both the Késhin 
and the Sdéshi are essential to the wel- 
fare and progress of a nation. The two 
are virtually identical, the only difference 
being that the former have enjoyed and 
availed themselves of opportunities which 
as yet are denied to the latter. Both 
deserve the respect and esteem of the 
public. The Restoration in Japan is the 
work of the Aéshin. Events may have 
contributed largely to their success, but 
theirs were the hands that utilized those 
events, The country owes them no small 
debt of gratitude. Yet the country does 
not forget that these same Késhin were 
themselves Séshi when they undertook 
the programme now carried to such a re- 
markable point, or deny that the réle of 
the Séshi of to-day may hereafter be equally 
important. The story of this memorable 
epoch in the nation’s career has not been 
unchequered. Such incidents as those 
connected with the names of Saico, of 
Iro, and of MAEBARA—men who had 
largely contributed to the great achieve- 
ments which their old friends and colleagues 
are now endeavouring to consummate— 
cannot be recalled without pain. But in 
comparison with achieved results, accidents 
have been few, and to guard against their 
recurrence it is essential to recognise the 
true relation in which the Séshi stand to 
the Késhin. This is what the Nicht Nichi 
Shimbun seeks to elucidate. The rewards 
of merit, it says, are seldom equitably 
distributed. Least of all are they likely 
to be so amid vicissitudes such as Japan 
has undergone during the past twenty 
years. It is very conceivable that insigni- 
ficant posts may now-be filled by men of 
established merit—K@éshin who might fairly 
expect a better fate—and that important 
posts may be occupied by Séshi whose 
worth is not yet proved. It is further 
likely that among the Séshi who have 
never been admitted to official ranks there 
may be men competent to discharge the 
highest administrative functions. If the 
nation honours the Késhin for what they 
have accomplished, it also values the Séshi 
for what they may accomplish hereafter. 
The distinguished statesmen of to-day 
were the aspiring youths of twenty years 
ago, and the youths of the present time 
may be the leading politicians of the next 
decade. Reverence for great deeds cour- 
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ageously undertaken and stoutly accom- 
plished by their elders should temper the 
self-reliance of the rising generation, and 
respect for the attainments of the latter 
should regulate their treatment by the 
former. There is much more in the same 
strain in our contemporary’s article, the 
motive of the whole being an evident 
desire to set forth the true sentiment of 
those in office towards those who are less 
fortunate, and to deprecate opposition 
dictated simply by disappointed aspira- 
tions or personal ambition. We need 
not follow the argument in detail. Our 
readers will easily conceive its nature. 
We may note, however, that it includes 
a frank invitation to the leaders of the 
Opposition to formulate their opinions 
plainly and without and an 
exhortation to members of the Administra- 
tion that they should endeavour, as far as 
possible, to expound their purposes and 
policy to their old comrades outside the 
Government by direct communication. 

We have spoken of this article as an 
indication of the peculiar relations exist- 
ing between the young and the old genera- 
tion in Japan to-day. It is not less 
remarkable, however, in respect of the 
strength that it indirectly exhibits on the 
Government’s part. We doubt whether 
prudence would have counselled the adop- 
tion of such a tone three months ago. As- 
suredly its adoption would then have been 
counted a sign of weakness. But since 
the coalition between the Government and 
the Kaishinto—for such is evidently the 
significance of Count OkUMA’s return to 
the Cabinet—the statesmen in power can 
afford to hold out the olive branch without 
any fear of misconstruction. They have 
to-day nearly the whole of the important 
political element at their back, and words 
which might previously have been mis- 
taken for an appeal, now assume in their 
mouths the character of dignified advice. 
Thus the Nichi Nichi Shimbun's article, 
while on the one hand it recognises a 
serious stumbling block in the path of the 
nation’s smooth progress, on the other 
reassures us as to the prospect of its 
successful removal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SS 


[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may chouse to draw therefrom. ] 





JAPAN AND AMERICA. 


To THe Eprtor oF tHe “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—In your foot-note to my communication 
rel: to the condition of trade between the United 
States and Japan, you “condone the protection for 
the sake of the wholesome truths in other respects” 
—Thanks—yet I must claim that protection is the 
salt that savors the prosperity developed in the 
national progress of the U.S. since the year 1860, 
Isee that the Fapan Herald comes to the fore with 
a learned disquisition predicated upon the state- 
ments contained in my letter. It will require 
arguments of more breadth than the writer 
of that editorial can formulate to contravene 











the assumption that protection is of advan- 
lage to the varied interests of the people of 
America, I prefer to let others deal in specula- 
tive theories ; demonstrated actualities are more to 
my liking. Prior to 1860 for under a tariff revenue 
only, the United State was in debt to the extent 
of a paltry sixty or seventy millions of dollars. 
The population numbered about thirty-six millions, 
Her domain was as extensive as it is now. Her 
resources were but in the infancy of development, 
and her bonded indebtness, bearing interest at 
the rate of six per cent., was selling in the 
money market of the world, at a discount. 
The country was under the administative con- 
trol of men who would have none of protec- 
tion. The war of secession, in the interest of 
slavery and raw cotton, aided and assisted by 
Great Britain, was entered upon. To meet the 
expenses of that gigantic struggle, the Northern 
loyal states, represented in congress, enacted 
the present tariff in its essential features. The 
national treasury was bankrupt—all the coin the 
entire banking interest of the country could ad- 
vance to the Government was ninety millions of 
dollars. The history of the sacrifies made by the 
people in loyally receiving the paper issue of the 
government, reaching as it did the ratio of 180 
for 100, need not be recited. U.S. bonds sold as 
low as forty cents on’ the dollar. The country 
emerged from that war owing a debt of 
three thousand millions of dollars—one half 
of the Union,—the states that had been in 
rebellion, was prostrated and impoverished. The 
work of emerging from the state in which the 
treasury and the country had been placed was 
commenced. The tariff, with its high rates and 
incidental protection, was maintained. Industries 
were projected and enterprises undertaken. La- 
bour was in demand. Wages were abnormally 
high, Europe poured forth of its underpaid and 
underfed artizans and labourers who fouyd employ- 
ment under the new order of things. They came 
in vast numbers, and they continued to come, and 
yet the coming has not ceased—to a land where they 
would be oppressed with the exactions of a high 
tariff, but where they could live in comfort, and 
attain to a state of luxury they had only 
dreamed of in their homes where they had lived 
nearer to the halcyon conditions engendered of 
free trade theories. Under that protective tariff 
the United States has distanced all the nations of 
the earth in the race for wealth and has paid 
$2,000,000,000 of her debt, and yet is the richest 
nation of the world. The estate of the people is 
infinitely better than that enjoyed by any other; 
labour is better paid, labour is better fed, labour is 
better clothed than in any other land. The Editor of 
the Fapan Herald can learn a lesson from the China- 
man, John is blessed with cheap food, and cheap 
clothing in his home, but he has heard of that tariff- 
ridden land beyond the sea, where there is plenty 
of work to be done and good wages paid for doing it. 
John leaves his cheap food and clothing behind 
him, and wends his way at a cost that represents 
long years of toil at home, to that tariff-ridden 
land. He pays the duty of 2} cents per Ib. on his 
rice; he submits to paying 50 per cent. duty on 
his clothing. His opium costs him five times what 
he paid at home. He meets all the exactions 
growing out of the tariff—and yet he accu- 
mulates more in one year than any two ge- 
nerations of his forefathers gathered for their 
labour. All the world wonders at the unpara- 
lelled prosperity of the United States; all the 
world envies her, the free trade countries especi- 
ally. It is satisfactory to contemplete things as 
they are; with an overflowing public treasury; with 
a larger amount of wealth among the people than 
is elsewhere known; with a capacity to absorb and 
better the condition of the millions who flee from 
the land of their nativity to her shores ; with peace 
and plenty within her borders—she is the greatest 
nation of the nations, having no cause to destroy 
the foundation of her material success. 
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It may be the Editor of the Herald is physi- 
cally distressed by his excessive sympathy with the 
oppressed victims of the protective features of the 
U.S. tariff ; but so long as the people over there 
manage their own affairs in a manner to suit 
themselves, not being subject to the benevolent 
solicitude of free trade theorists who have thelr 
own axes to grind, I am fain to believe that they 
will not consent to vacate their position in favour of 
any other manufacturing nation, Probably they 
will conclude that they are now doing right well, 
that their bread is tolerably well buttered, that the 
situation is not so deplorable as it might be, and 
will keep on in the heretical trade methods they 
have adhered to during the last twenty-five years. 

Yours, &c., Xx. 

Yokohama, February 11th, 1888. 








THE JINRIKISHA TRAFFIC. 


To tHe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—From time to time, I have seen several 
references—generally extracts from native papers 
—to the jinrikisha drawer, wherein he is described 
as doing the “work of a beast,” his occupation as 
“degrading,” and so on, and have often thought 
I should like to controvert this arrant nonsense. 
A recent writer in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun airs 
his absurd opinions on this subject, and is summa- 
rily and deservedly sat upon in your issue of this 
morning. As this person has taken upon him- 
self to say, “how degrading the jinrikisha traffic 
must appear to foreigners,” perhaps you will 
kindly permit me to point out that the opinion of 
foreigners generally—for this subject is one that is 
frequently discussed—is the reverse of that of the 
correspondent “who condemns the jinrikisha traffic 
both on economical and moral grounds.” I shall 
take no further notice of the writer’s reference to 
“slavery” than to say it is simply bathos, The 
only comparison between a jinrikisha man and a 
Horse is that they both work between a pair of 
shafts; but so do the men who drag loads of tea, 
silk, and sugar through the Settlement; so do the 
men who bring vegetables and fish to market ; so do 
the men who draw rice, barley, charcoal, and other 
commodities all over the country; yet these men work 
ten times harder between shafts than jinrikisha 
coolies, and are not referred to as beasts. How 
much more is the drawing of a jinrikisha the work 
of a beast thaw that of an English navvy with his 
wheelbarrow, or an English collier underground 
with his tram-load of coal? What comparison 
can there be between a man drawing a light trap 
with the whole weight balanced on two wheels, 
and two Chinese coolies struggling with the whole 
weight of their burden on their shoulders, press- 
ing as it does so severely on the heart, lungs, 
and other viscera? The same question may be 
asked in respect to the kago in Japan, and to 
“bearers” by different methods all over the 
world. Do not Japanese farmers do the work 
performed in Western countries by beasts in haling 
the Japanese equivalent to the plough? Yet they 
are not referred to by this uncomplimentary 
term. Running a jinrikisha on a road is cer- 
tainly no more degrading than standing up to 
knees in the mud of a paddy field, no more so than 
the occupation of certain scavengers at night—and 
not half so disagreeable if those individuals possess 
olfactories. If this writer is anxious to preserve 
his nationals from degrading employment, let him 
direct his efforts to the abolition of women drag- 
ging carts, digging over paddy land, and carrying 
enormous burdens. I rather plume myself upon my 
observation, and I say that I could enumerate a 
hundred occupations that I haveseen in various parts 
of the world that deserve the term ‘ degrading ” 
before that of the jinrikisha drawer; but I will 
say this, that I have hundreds of times seen two 
Japanese being dragged up a steep hill by one 
drawer, and over the same ground one foreigner 
will have two men, if not he gets out and walks. 
Who ever saw a Japanese get out of a jinrikisha and 
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walk up ahill? Tdon’t know anything about the jin- 
rikishaman's 
“ squalor” or  shamelessness,” but my observation 
is thathe is no worse than the London cabman, the 
Indian gharry driver, or the Chinese chair coolie 
—and ten times more civil than any of the three. 
It will hardly be argued by this wise-acre, I pre 
sume, that the jinrikisha man is degraded because 
he draws a living burden instead of dead weight. 
If he takes that line, what about watermen who 
row people—a dozen to twenty at a time—to and 
from ships. What would a Portsmouth waterman 
say if his work was called “degrading?” This 
correspondent: exhibits his crass ignorance in his 
final proposition. He says: ‘In the interests of 
Japan it is advisable that by the improvement of 
the breed of horses and the extension of railways, 
the necessity for the existence of the jinrikisha man 
should cease to exist.” This means of course that 
when the breed of Japanese horses is sufficiently 
improved, gharrys or cabs should take the place of 
jinrikisha, Does the writer want a Clydesdale or 
a thoroughbred to draw a cab? Properly fed 
and groomed, as witness Japanese ponies owned 
by foreigners, the native animal is quite fit 
now to take the place of the jinrikisha man; but 
would Japanese generally pay the fare for a 
man and horse if they could get a man only 
to do the same work? It is not likely. If the 
latest exponent of the jinrikisha question on the 
“degrading” side of the argument has many 
supporters, I can only say that the rising genera- 
tion of Japanese appear to have imbibed some 
strange ideas. 
Yours, &e., FOREIGN RESIDENT. 
Yokohama, February 16th, 1888. 
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THE MOST-FAVOURED-NATION CLAUSE. 


To THe Epitor of THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

Sin,—Apropos of your leader of yesterday 
morning, wherein your review the suggestions of 
one of your Japanese contemporaries regarding 
the possible benifits that would accrue to Japan 
if a treaty of reciprocity should be concluded be- 
tween the United States and this country, I beg 
leave to hand you the text of a decision rendered 
by the U.S. Supreme Court the th of last month, 
from which can be learned the opinion of that 
august body on the question of the most favoured 
Nation Clause in treaties. 

Anz. IX. or tHe Dosinican Treaty. 

No higher duty shall be imposed on the importation into the 
United St tes of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the Dominican Republic, or of her’ fsheries; and no higher 
or other duty shall be imposed on the importation into the 
Dominican Republic of any article the growth, produce, or 
manutacture of the United States, or their Ssheries, than are 


or shall be payable on the like articles the growth, produce, 
of manufacture of any other foreign country, or its fisheries. 








The question upon which the decision is formu- 
lated is stated in the finding of the Court, the 
report of which is as follows :— 


Washington, January oth. 

In the United States Supreme Court to-day a decision. was 
rendered in the case of James F, Whitney and others against 
William A. Robertson, Collector of the port of New York. The 
question presented by this case is the force and scope of certain 
Provisions contained in the treaties concluded betwee 
United St the Republic of 
of Hawait respectively. The pl 
Chants of New York city, imported in 1882 from the isl 

yo a large quantity of centrifugal and molasses su 
{n'kind 10 the sugars imported {ree of duty from the 
Sandwich Islands, ‘The Collector exacted duties on the San 
Domingo sugars to the smount of $22,000, which the importers 
paid under protest, and then brought this suit (o recuver the 
Toney so exacted, on the ground that, by virtue of the ninth 
ticle of the treaty between the United States and the Domin- 
n Republic, the United States was debarred from imposing any 
her duty or any other duty upon the product of San Domingo 
fan should be Impose = of other cou 
with whieh the U 
Sugars of the kind here in controversy were imported free of duty 
from the Sandwich Islands under treaty provisions, and therefore 
it was contended that they should be admitted {ree of duty from 
the island of San Domingo. 

This court, in an opinion by Justice Fields, holds, first, that 
the ninth article of the treaty between the United States and 
San Di mingo was merely a pledye of the contracting parties that 
there should be no discriminating legislation against the impor- 
tation of articles which are the growth, products or manufacture 
of their respective countries in favour of articles of like character 
from any other country. It was never designed to prevent 
special concessions like those made to the Kingdom of Hawaii 
‘upon sullicient considerat on for the importation of specific ar- 
Ucles. It would require the clearest language to justity the con- 
clusion that the Government of the United States intended to 
preclude itself from such engagements with other countries which 
‘might in future be of the highest importance to our interes 

‘Second—That the Act of Congress under which the duties in 
this case were collected authorized their exaction, It was of 





































































general application and made no exception in favor of the goods 
Sf any country. It was passed after the treaty with the Domie 





ican Republic, and if there be any conflict between the stipulas 
tions of the treaty and the requirements of the law, the latter 
must control. If a country with which a treaty is made is dis- 
d with the action of the legislative department, it may 
1 its complaints to the ive head of the Government 
Und take such other measures ax it may deem essential for t 
protection of its interests. The courts can aff rd no redress wh 
the law is clear in its provisions, and its validity cannot 
assailed before the courts for want of conformity to the stipula- 
tion of a previous treaty not already executed. The judgment of 
the Unjted States Circuit Court in favor of the Collector is 
athrmed. 
A similar decision was rendered in the case of Hugh Kelly vs. 
Fdward L. Hedden Collector, which presents nearly the same 
question, 


From the opinion here recited its will be inferred 
that the English view taken of the most favoured 
nation clauses does not receive endorsement from 
the judges of the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
advisability of making a treaty of reciprocity with 
the U.S. at a cost to the revenue of this empire of 
at least $1,000,000, which would have to be made 
up by direct taxation on the} people, I will not 
discuss in this letter. 
Your, &c. 


Yokohama, February 16th, 1888, 
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THE COAST DEFENCE FUND. 


- + 


By order of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor, 
the Minister of State for the Imperial Household 
has sent the following communication to the 
Minister of State for War :— 

An Imperial Order having been made on March 
14th of the 20th year of Meiji, to the Ministers of 
State in reference to the Coast Defence Fund, and 
the Minister President of State having com- 
municated the Imperial Will to all Prefects and 
Governors, various members of the nobility and 
residents of the different localities of the empire 
formally applied for permission to contribute to 
the Fund. With the view, however, of exclud- 
ing from the contribution list’ such persons 
as, while possessed of savings, were yet of limited 
means, it was decided that with the exception of 
Government officials no sum of less than yen 1,000 
should be accepted from any one person. Further, 
it was determined after 
that 








special consideration 
the period during which contributions 
might be made should terminate on September 
goth of last year. The entire amount received by 
the various offices, transmitted to this Department, 
and approved of by the Emperor was yen 
2,138,524.221, as entered in the list of contributors. 
Of this sum the contributions from shisoku and 
heimin amounted to yen 1,692,700; those from 
members of the nobility to_yen 340,000; and those 
from Government officials to yen 105,824.221, 
These results are due to the deep sentiments of 
loyalty and patriotism that led the contributors to 
appreciate and further the Imperial desires, and 
therefore in applying this fund to the object of 
Coast Defence care should be taken to make its 
use as effective as possible. As had been privately 
intimated by His Imperial Majesty, the amount 
contributed is to be applied, with a special dona- 
tion from the Imperial Purse, to the casting of guns 
to be mounted on coast fortresses; and the scheme 
by which it is proposed to carry the patriotic 
intentions of the contributors into effect shall. 
after being discussed by the Cabinet, be submitted 
to the Imperial consideration, From time to time 
the amount of money required should be intimated 
to the Minister of State for Finance by whom it 
will be handed over; and particulars as to the 
ordinance cast, as, for instance, their kind and num- 
berand the exact amountof their cost, should be sent 
to the Minister President of State and to the Mini- 
ster of State forthe Imperial Household. Thelatter 
Minister shall on each occasion report at once to 
His Imperial Majesty, and shall through the Official 
Gasette make known the manner in which the 
contributions have been applied. 
Viscount Hisikata Hisamoro, 

Minister of State for the Imperial Household. 
To Count Oyama Iwao. 

Minister of State for War. 

February 3rd, 1888. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM JAPANESE 
JOURNALS. 
age 

SUBMARINE CABLES. 


(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


According to experts, a submarine cable from 
San Francisco to Yokohama can be laid at a cost 
of from $1,200 to $1,500 per English mile. The 
very highest standard of efficiency could be ob 
tained for an expenditure of $2,000, but for all 
practical purposes a first class cable could be laid 
for $1,500. Assuming this to be so, then, as the 
distance between Yokohama and Cape Flattery, 
vid the Aleutian Islands, is 4,160 miles, the fund 
necessary fora submarine cable should not amount 
to more than about $6,300,000. If, however, a cable 
were laid to Santiago via Hawaii the distance 
would be 5,510 miles, and the cost would come to 
about $8,300,000. It is asserted that, American 
capitalists being really anxious that such a cable 
should be laid, no difficulty would be encoun- 
tered in raising the necessary sum in the United 
States, but we are of opinion that so long as there 
is no positive and immediate prospect of profit 
arising from the scheme, men of money will not 
care to invest in it. We find from a series 
of answers which have been sent to the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner by American capitalists relative 
to cable construction, that the prevailing opinion 
is that, while it may be true that consequent upon 
the development of commerce between America 
and Asia a Pacific cable will pay largely, still the 
real question is whether the scheme can be carried 
through without assistance from the Governments 
interested, Unless this point is made clear 
capitalists will not invest their money in the enter- 
prise. If, however, the Government of the United 
States takes the lead in the matter, and those of 
Japan, China, and Hawaii—which are principally 
concerned—cdoperate, then the raising of $8,000,000 
would be an easy process. But there does 
not appear to be any reason why those Go- 
vernments among them should raise the whole 
amount required; it would be sufficient if they 
guaranteed 4 or § per cent. of interest upon 
the capital invested, with a view to the event of the 
dividends failing to reach that amount. It seems 
to us that in that case American capitalists would 
at once come forward. And even should the state 
of the money market in the United States, or con- 
siderations as to the uncertain future of the scheme 
forbid the investment of capital at this rate, the re- 
quired sum could be easily raised in Europe. Taking 
it for granted that the various Governments would 
pay interest at the rate of 5 percent. on the whole 
amount of the capital of $8,000,000, the total an- 
nual expenditure on this account would amount to 
$400,000, which if borne equally by the four 
Governments would mean a yearly payment of 
$100,000. But this is on the assumption that 
the whole amount of interest is thus paid; if 
the arrangement were that only that sum by 
which the rate of dividend falls short of 5 
per cent. should be handed over, the burden 
on. the Governments would not nearly reach the 
figure we have given. In view of the great con 
venience which it would confer on Japan, America 
and Hawaii, the existence of a cable would surely 
be cheaply bought at a yearly payment of a few 
thousand pounds. Doubts may be entertained 
as to China’s co-operation in the scheme, but 
keeping in view the fact that China’s commerce 
with the United States has now reached a total of 
about twenty millions of dollars, with every pros: 
pect of a large increase, it seems hardly likely that 
China would raise any objection to a scheme 
which would bring such benefits to her. Be: 
sides it can hardly be supposed that England, 
whose future Eastern policy will, according 
to various prevalent theories, be more or less con- 
nected with the Canadian-Pacific line, would 
hold back from cooperation if arrangements were 
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made to meet her wishes by locating the station at 
the eastern end of the cable as conveniently to 
Canada as possible, Influenced by a desire to avoid 
passing through the dominions of other States, Eng- 
land has deemed it necessary to open the Imperial 
route vid Canada, and as a matter of course the 
necessity of a Pacific cable to her interests will 
also arise sooner or later. It is therefore highly: 
desirable that the English Government should 
be communicated with on the subject. In conclu: 
sion we may call attention to one special feature of 
the question which is of importance to us. By the 
Pacific cable the mainland of Japan and the 
Ogasawara Islands could be connected, and in this 
way the approach of violent and dangerous storms 
could be heralded in time to allow of preparation 
being made for their coming. According to the 
investigations of Mr. Belknap, this cable would be 
470 miles in length, and the value of a telegraphic 
signal station at such a distance to the southward 
must at once be apparent. From the peculiar 
contour of Japan storms coming from the south 
are very dangerous, and it is much to be regretted 
that at present we are destitute of the facilities for 
observing them which such a cable would afford. 


OPIUM AND LEARNING. 
(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 


Though the Chinese people are marked by ex- 
cellent habits of industry and economy, the use of 
opium seems to be so injurious to them that their 
spirits are incapable of active effort, and as a na- 
tion they cannot advance. Similar harm appears 
to be caused to the Japanese people by learning. 

The national spirit is certainly not absolutely 
inert, nor are our people dull, nor can the country 
be said to be deficient in natural resources com- 
pared with other nations, and yet year after year 
there seems to be increasing difficulty in getting 
forward. Of course such a condition of things 
may be attributable to various causes, but one of 
these at any rate is the fact that the people are 
unduly addicted to learning. 

If we ask a country lad staying in the capital 
why he is pursuing the study of economical science, 
we shall be told that as his father is a merchant, he 
has devoted himself to this particular branch of 
science in order that he may more efficiently carry 
on the business of his parent. Ask another why 
he is studying law and he will say that as his 
father is a farmer who may have to enter 
into litigation with his neighbours in reference 
to farm boundaries and common pastures, his 
son has come to the capital in order to acquire 
a knowledge of law with which to return to the 
parental roof. Here we have a merchant who 
thinks it highly inconvenient to carry on his busi- 
ness unless he has made himself acquainted with 
the principles of economical science, though the 
amount of his transactions may not be more 
than a few hundred yen, and a farmer who has 
thought it advisable to study law because of the 
possibility of his having one day a dispute with a 
neighbour about the boundary of a piece of land. 
Another lad may be studying philosophy with no 
higher object in view than that of airing his 
learning at fire-side meetings of the gossips 
of his native village, while still another may take to 
politics with the view of applying his attainments 
towards election as member of a local assem- 
bly. Learning then is sought after as an indis- 
pensable aid to the getting of money ; irrespective 
of rank and means, it is valued because of its use- 
fulness in that capacity. 

If we investigate the cases of those who cross 
the Pacific to America we find that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred are seekers after learning. While 
engaged in the humblest occupations, they con- 
tinue to pore over their books, buoyed up by the 
thought that they are in a fair way to prosperity. 
These are usually the sons of middle class people, 
who in their native districts would be respected 
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and esteemed, but they prefer to lead a beggar- 
like life abroad, and are so far lost to all 
sense of shame as even to hold sacred the 
day when they first set foot on a foreign 
shore. Their conduct recalls nothing more 
strongly than that of Buddhist believers, who, 
though often well-to-do, beg their way 
tentedly along on their pilgrimages, a practice 
which seems to have been handed down by 
Chinese scholars as a part of their parasitica. 
life—somewhat in the fashion of musha shugyo 
By this unfortunate mania labour is deprived of a 
large number of cunning workmen, who are drawn 
off and confined in schools ; and more than this, the 
money necessary to provide books for and pay the 
fees of these youths has to come from the hard won 
earnings of their parents, to whom the drain often 
means ruin, 

And what kind of learning is it that is bought 
at so deara price? Chemistry, agriculture, and 
other branches of knowledge, which are directly 
connected with industry and trade, are left neg- 
lected, and such abstract, unproductive subjects 
as philosophy, politics, economy, &c., are most 
in favour, While scientific learning is chiefly 
cultivated, practical direct knowledge receives but 
little attention. While this state of things lasts the 
country continues to suffer, like the Chinese 
scholar who starved with his head resting ona 
volume of the writings of Confucius. It seems to 
us therefore that learning has effects upon Japa- 
nese similar to those of opium on the people of 
China. 


con- 





COUNT OKUMA. 


The following is a translation of the address 
delivered by Mr. Yano Fumio at the recent meet- 
ing of the staff of the Hochi Shimbun :— 


To my mind no period of similar duration in the 
history of Japan can be so important as the one 
or two years that now lie immediately before us, 
for in that time the Ministry has to establish a 
constitutional form of government—an event 
unprecedented in the history of our country 
—and to make preparations for the inaugura- 
tion of a Parliament. Within those two years 
the old despotic form has to be replaced by 
a new constitutional system. It will therefore 
depend on the actions of the Cabinet whether a 
serious misfortune is to befal the country or whe- 
ther our people are to find themselves in the en- 
joyment of a great happiness and blessing. It 
seems to me then that we cannot attach too 
much importance to Count Okuma’s resumption 
of office at this serious and critical juncture. Nor 
can we over-estimate the value of services which 
may be rendered during the coming two years by 
exerting presure on the Government from without. 
Bearing in mind the critical period through 
which we are about to pass, it is impossible for us 
to withhold our approbation of the step which has 
just been taken. 

If we attempt to view the situation from the 
point of view of the Count’s personal comfort and 
convenience, we cannot help recognising that these 
considerations must have counselled a course 
very different from that which he has taken. 
Though out of office he was subjected to no 
hardships; even though he had not a place in 
the Government his influence was still potent 
enough to make itself felt as well in official 
as in private circles. As yet the affairs of the 
country cannot be said to be at all settled, and 
various social questions claiming attention are 
still left in abeyance. Under such circumstances 
there could be but little inducement for Count 
Okuma to join the Cabinet and take a share 
in the responsibilities of government when, the 
difficulties being so great, failure and consequent 
forfeiture of popularity seem almost as unavoid- 
able as the (necessity of resigning if his views 
can not be carried out. I must confess that I 
am somewhat apprehensive for the Count’s sake 
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as to the result, for while honour is coupled with 
few chances, the odds in favour of disappoint- 
ment and obloquy are very great. That Count 
Okuma, in the face of all these considerations 
which he must have carefully reviewed, should 
have decided to take his recent step is to me an 
indication of his deep regard for the interests of 
his country and his total forgetfulness of all private 
consider: 

‘To private gentlemen of the same political creed 
as the Count, he intimated that his resolution to 
join the Government was the result of a conviction 
that his views and those held by Ministers were 
more or identical. I may say that I 
endeavoured to obtain from him a private and 
more full explanation on the subject, but in the pre- 
sent state of the Government it became evident 
that no such information could be given. It was 
plain from the tone of His Excellency’s remarks 
that the event had been due to no mere chance 
circumstance, and I desisted from pressing him 
further. If we may judge from our experience of 





less 


his actions, the Count aims at lasting effects rather 


than at ephemeral popularity; a conclusion which 
seems amply justified by the circumstances in con- 


nection with his resignation of the leadership of |S 


the progressive party, and with the attack made on 
him some five or six years ago by a section of 
the non-official party instigated by others. In 
both cases it seemed as if his fame was about to be 
dimmed, but so inflexible was his adherence to 
his principles, regardless of public opinion, and 
so firm his attachment to the creed which, like him 
we profess, that ina very short space of time the 
cloud of public reproach that had overshadowed 
him was dispelled and his fame shone more brightly 
than ever. These are things that have occurred 
within our own knowledge, and we firmly believe 
that the future conduct of Count Okuma will be 
marked by the same characteristics. 








JAPANESE BANKS AND COMPANI 





We translate from the Bukka Shimpo the 
following list of Japanese Banks and Public 
Companies, with the amounts of their capital 
and the dividends paid by them respectively 






































for the second half of 1887 and the corre- 
sponding period of 1886 :— 
Stcoxp Secoxn 
Carma, i887 Rb.” 
Banxs. YEN. per cent. per cent. 
Yokohama Specie . + 4,500,000 18.0. 16.0 
Tokyo 15th 17,826,000 11.0. 11.0 
Tokyo 27th 300,000 12.0 12.0 
Tokyo Goth 250,000 10.0 10.0 
Kawagoe 85th 200,000 15.0 15.0 
‘Tokyo 6th 200,000 8.0 0.0 
Tokyo 11gth 430,000 5.0 5.0 
Tokyo Savings 50,000 9.6 0.0 
Yokohama 2nd 500,000 20.0 17.0 
Tokyo 3rd | 1,000,000 10.0 10.0 
Tokyo 5th 300,000 12.0 12.0 
Kochi 7th 150,000 16.0 14.5 
Kofu roth | 250,000 12.0 12.0 
+ 330,000 13.0 14.0 
200,000 12.0 12.0 
100,000 10.0 13.0 
Obama 25th .. 130,000 12.0. 12.0 
Hamamatsu 28th . 300,000 11.0. 11.0 
Tokyo goth 350,000 12.0 12.0 
Tengawa 31st 100,000 7.0 7.0 
250,000 12.0 120 
300,000 16.0 16.0 
38h 300,000 13.0. 13.0 
Mayebashi 39th. 330,000 14.8 14g 
ebayashi 44th 280,000 14.4 14.0 
Osaka g2nd 250,000 14.0 14.0 
Tokyo 45th 200,000 10.0 10.0 
Nagoya 46th . 300,000 8.0 8.0 
Yawata 47th . 95,000 11.2 11.6 
Akita 48th .. 100,000 11.0 11.0 
Kishiwada 51st . 100,000 13.6 14.0 
Matsuyama sand 150,000 15.0. 15.0 
Taushi s5th 50,000 12.5 12.5 
Al 130,000 10.0 10.0 
‘ak 50,000 82 9.0 
Osaka 58th . 200,000 12.0 10.0 
Mito 62nd . 100,000 3.2 2.8 
Matsushiro 63: 250,000 5.0 5.0 
Hyogo 65th... 70,000 12.0 12.0 






































Nagaoka 6th, 
Yodo joth 
Yokohama 74th , 


Sendai 771) 
Osaka 7oth .. 

Vamagata 8ist 
Pottori 82nd 
Uyeno 83rd. 
Daishoji 84t! 
Ichinoseki 88th 
Morioka goth , 
Fukui gand 
Chiba 98th . 
Yamagawa torst 
Mito rogth . 











Kyoto rth 
Tokyo 112th 
lida 117th 

Osaka Tatst 
Ogaki 129th 





Kitagata 
Saga 11611 
Sahaku 10 
Akamagasek' 
Otsu risth . 
Shibata 116th 
Koga 120th 








Seiz6 gist . 

Nobeoka 145th 
Hiroshima 146th 
Hachinohe 150th 








Ise Kameyam 
Meija 
Shimada 











shu Nakaizumi 
shu Yokosuga 
shu Kyéei 
Enshu Kaishin 
Tokyo Stock Exchange... 

Yokohama Stock Exchange 
Tokyo Rice Excl 
Omi Rice Exchange 
Okayama Rice Exchange 
d Rice Ex- 


















change. 
Kyoto Stock F 


nge 
Nagoy xchange 
Takaoka Rice Exchange. 
Kyoto Rice Exchange 
Hakata Rice Exchangs 
Osaka Stock Exchange. 
Penuic Comranies. 

yo Company . 
yama Godown Co. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Nagoya Spinning Co. 
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180,000 
$0,000 
350,000 
50,000 
400,000 
344,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
50,000 
90,000 
50,000 
100,000 
220,000 
120,000 
110,000 
120,000 
80,000 
350,000 
300,000 
100,000 
110,000 
200,000 
70,000 
100,000 
300,000 
170,000 
170,000 
50,000 
350,000 
30,000 
30,000 
130,000 
100 
502,000 











80,000 
30,000 
25,000 





300,000 
60,000 
600,000 
65,000 
150,000 
100,000 
80,000 
150,000 
50,000 
30,000 
50,000 
80,000 
100,000 
65,000 
300,000 
40,000 
30,000 
70,000 
250,000 
150,000 
80,000 
36,000 
70,000 
80,000 
35,000 
58,000 


200,000 
100,000 
100,000 
30,000 
30,000 


30,000 


75,000 
100,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,0c0 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
100,000 


250,000 
3,000 


000,000 


150,000 


10.0 
13-4 
12.0 
10.4 
11.0 
10.0 


10.0 
Tt 
12.0 
13.6 
10.0 
10.0 

78 
14.0 
11.0 


poussent jusqu’au Japon, n'atteignent jamais en- 
tidres le terminus de leur Odyssée vers l’Extréme- 
Orient: toujours quelque malencontre vient les 
disloquer plus ou moins avant de débarquer A 
Yokohama, si bien qu’au lieu d'une réunion d’ar- 
Listes suffisaute pour interpréter ce charmant réper- 
toire d'opérettes qu'on aurait tant de plaisir A 
entendre, nous en sommes réduits A des quatuors 
on des trios, bien heureux quand il ne faut pas 
nous contenter d’un simple duo. 

C'est ce qui nous arrive cette fois encore. Chan- 
teurs et chanteuses de Batavia et de Saigon se 
sont, parait-il, éparpillés en route, et Mlle. Scri- 
wana et Mr. Daron seuls, en dépit de l’affiche, 
qui nous annonce un baryton et un comique, sont 
venus hier inaugurer une série de soirées, qui 
promettent d’étre fort agréables, mais ot I’élément 
iéminin surtout péche un peu trop par sa rareté, 

Neanmoins, bien que le temps ne fat pas trés 
encourageant, la salle était A peu prés pleine, et elle 
a fait aux deux nouveaux venus un accueil des plus 
sympathiques. 

Mile. Scriwana, une charmante femme par 
parenthése, a joné avec beaucoup de goft et de 
gentillesse l'amusante comédie de Meilhac et 
Halevy, Madame attend Monsieur, qui n'est pres- 
que qu'un monologue, ce qui n’en fait que mieux 
ressortir le talent de lartiste. Elle a été cha- 
leureusement applaudie dans cette bluette, mais 
plus encore dans la fameuse chanson du Colonel, 
dela Fille & Papa, et dans une chansonnette de 
Café Concert, Proust, qu'elle a détaillée és fine- 
ment, Un vrai éloge a faire A Mile. Scriwana, 
c'est qu’elle ne tombe pas dans la vulgarité, 
Vécueil du genre. Le clou de la soirée a été 
la fameuse scene comique En revenant de la Re- 
vue, le triomphe du célébre Paulus, que Mr. 
Daron a joyeusement enlevée, et qui a eu les hon-* 
neurs du dis et du ter. Il parait que ce chef- 
d'euvre est destiné, décidément, a faire le tour du 
monde. Mais, c’est égal, un conseil A M. Daron: 
qu’il fasse disparaitre de ses affiches certain nom 
qu'il vaudrait beaucoup mieux n'y pas voir figurer ; 
ce serait de meilleur gout. 

La représentation s'est terminée par Lischen et 
Fritschen, la didlerie Alsacienne d’Offenbach, 
que Mlle. Scriwana et M. Daron ont trés agré- 
ablement chantée et jouée, et dont on a beaucoup 
applaudi la jolie valse Fe suis Alsacienne. 

Mr. Sauvlet a accompagne eu maitre, comme 
toujours, et la musique du Afonocacy a fait trouver 
tés courts intermédes et entractes. 

Somme toute, bonne soirée pour le public; nous 
espérons qu'elle Paura été également pour les 
artistes. 
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MLLE. SCRIWANA ET M. DARON 

AU PUBLIC HALL. 
ee Cae 

La petite troupe (?) d’Opéra-Bouffe 


gouté 
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de M. 
Daron nous est arrivée par l'Anadyr, aprés avoir 
donné sur sa route quelques représentations fort 
, Nous a-t-on dit, et elle a fait hier soir sa 
premiére apparition au Public Hall. 

It est bien A regretter que ces infortunées com- 
pagnies frangaises, musicales ou dramatiques, qui 





IN THE U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL 
COURT. 
Spe 


Before C. R. Greatuouse, Esq., Consul-General, 
Tvespay, February 14th, 1888. 


F. RINGER AND J. C. SMITH AGAINST THE AMERI- 
CAN SHIP ‘GRANDEE.”” 

This, which is an action for $2,880, came up 
to-day, Mr. Lowder appearing for the plaintiffs, 
and Mr. Keir for the defendants. 

The plaintiffs, having amended the petition and 
filed an undertaking in due form, with a penalty 
of $2,880 and costs of proceedings, a writ of at- 
tachment of the ship Grandee was issued. 

Messrs. A. Center and R.C. Tilford were drawn 
as Associates, with Messrs. F. A. Hines and T, P, 
Tyler as alternates, Messrs. R. M. Varnum and 
H. M, Roberts, who were absent, and Mr. J. E. 
Collyer, who was objected to, being excused. 


The case will proceed to-day at 10 a.m. 





Wepnespay, February 15th, 1888. 

This case came up to-day. 

Mr, J. F. Lowder appeared for the plaintiffs, and 
Mr. A, Keir for the defendants. 

Professor Storrs stated that, at the request of the 
defendant in this matter, he was summoned yester- 
day from Tokyo to assist in the defence. 

Ir. Lowder then said he would in the first place 
read the pleadings in the case. 

The petition was as follows :— 

1, The plaintiffs are Rritish subjects trading togeth - 
saki under the Sem name of Hoime, Ringer & Co. saa 

a. The Grandee is an American ship duly registered as such in 
the’ port of Portsmouth, New Hampshire; and is within. the 
Jurisdiction of this Court. B. F. Jacobs is the master of the said 
ship. 

3; On or about the rth day of February, 1888, the said B, F. 
Jacobs acting for the owners of the said ship agreed with the 
plaintiffs that the Grandee should sail from the port of Yokohama. 
where she then was, and proceeding with all despatch to the 
port of Nagasak should there receive from the plantify and 


take in a and complete cargo of coals, thence to be safel; 
carried to and delivered at the port of Manila. zs uf 


4- In consideration of the premises the plaintiffs agreed with 
the said B. F. Jacobs that they would pay or cause tobe pald to 
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him the sum of $1.60 Mexican for every ton of coal $0 to be 
cartied as aforesaid fron ind delivered at Manila. 

$) The plaintitls always have be and willing to carry 
out the agreement aforesaid, but the said B. F, Jacobs relused 
And still refuses to fulbl the sane, 

6, The plaintitls and the said It, F. Jacobs agreed that the sum 
Payable as liquidated damages by the party breaking the sald 
‘Agreement to the party willing to observe the same shold be the 
estimated amount of the freight payable by the plaintitls under 
the said agreement, 

.. The said freight would have amounted to $2,880 (Mexican), 

Tine plaintian thereioreyray the Crone ne aio: 

1, That they are entitled to lie paid the said sum of $2,880, to- 
gether with their co-ts of this action. 3 : 

2 That unless the said moneys are forthwith paid to the plain- 
tiffs they may have execution for the same upon the said ship, 
her tackle, furniture, and apparel : 

3: That the plaintitls may have such further op other relief as 
the nature of the case may require. ae 

. Lownen, 


Consel for the plaintiffs, 

The Consul-General asked whether the amount 
claimed was or was not in Mexican dollars. 

Mr. Lowder said it was it was in Mexican dollars, 
all the amounts mentioned bei ng in Mexican dol- 
lars, He would make an alteration to that effect 
in the petition. 

The Consul-General said his reason for asking 
was that the method of appeal varied according to 
whether the amount involved was over or under 
$2,500 in gold. 

Mr. Lowder then read the answer as follow: 


4. The defendant has had no dealings with the firm of Holme, 
Ringer, & Co., as in the matters in the said amended petition 
referred to and is not aware of who the said firm consists. 

2, He admits the allegations continued in the second paragraph 
of the said amended petition. 

3. The defendant denies that on or about the rst day of Febru: 
ary, 1848, or at any other time he the said H. F. Jacobs, acting 
for the owners of the said ship or in any other capacity, agreed 
With the plaintifs or with any person or persons acting ay theit 
Agents that the Grandee should sail trom ‘the port of ¥: kohama 
where she then was of from any other port, or proceed with all 
despatch to the port of Nagasaki or any other port, or there re- 
ceive from the plaintitfs or any other person of persons or take 
ina full and complete cargo of coals or any other cargo thence 
to be safely delivered at the port of Manila, or any other port, 

fe denies that in consideration of the premises or for any 
other consideration that the plaintiffs agreed with him the said 
B. F. Jacobs that they or any other person or persons would pay 
oF cause to be paid to him the sum of $1.60 (or any other sum 
for every ton of coal to be carried as in raragraph 3 of the sald 
amended petition mentioned, or in any other manner from Naga 
saki or any other port to be delivered in Manila orany other port, 

$; The defendant denies the allegations contained in parazraph 
§ of the said amended petition and alleges that no agreement as 
Alleged was ever entered into. 

6. He denies that he ever agreed with the plaintiffs of any 
other persons or verson that the sum payaule as liquidated 
damages for breaking the agreement alleged ot any other ayree- 
ment for the alleged voyage should be the estimated amount of 
the freight pay -ble by the plaintitts or any other persons or per- 
son under the alleged or any uther agreement. 

7. He denies that the freight for the alleged voyage would have 
amounted to $2,880. . 

8, And in further answer to the said amended petition the de- 
fendant B. F. Jacobs says that he never had any dealings with 
the plaintiffs -nd that he hay entered into mo agreement with 
them or with any other persons or person for the veynge on the 
terms and conditions in the said amended pet'tion alleved, 

The defendant therefore prays this Honourable Court as fol- 
lows: — 

1. That the said amended petition be dismissed with costs. 

a. That the said ship Grandee, her tackle, apparel, and furniture 
be forthwith released by due course of law from the attachment 
under which she now lies. 

3. That the piaintitfs be ordered to pay to the defendant fi, F, 
lacobs the sum of $100 per day from the date of the attachment 
of the said ship Grandee until the release of the same as damages 
which he may sustain by reason of the attachment = 

4- That the defendant may have such further or other relief as 
the nature of the case may require. 

7 igned) Anam Kein, 
+ Consul for the Defendant, 


Continuing, Mr. Lowder said the Court would 
have gathered from the petition and answer that 
the issues to be tried were very few, and he thought 
he might add very simple. If the Court found 
after hearing the evidence that such a contract as 
alleged in the petition was made and that damages 
as there referred to were agreed upon it would 
be their duty to find in favour of the plaintiffs 
and to adjudge that they should have execution 
against the ship for the amount claimed. The 
defendant simply denied that any agreement 
whatever was entered into him with the plaintiffs, 
Counsel should call three gentlemen from the firm of 
Messrs. Smith, Baker & Co. who were agents of the 
plaintiffs, and one Japanese witness. Mr. Lowder 
than narrated the facts of the case as he intended to 
Prove them. He read the various telegrams that 
passed between the agents and their principals on 
the subject, till at length in answer to a telegram 
sent on Ist February at the request of Captain Ja- 
cobs as follows: « Grandee willaccept $1.60, ready 
sail Monday, capacity 1,800. Does olay days cover 
loading and discharging? Telegram in reply at 
once.” Adespatch was received {rom the plaintiffs 

* Accepted Grandee $1.60 Manila our commission 
24,” and at Captain Jacobs request a telegram was 
sent back—“ Grandee accepts $1.60 as per your tele- 
gram.” He then referred to the circumstances 
under which the charter party was drawn up and 
discussed and the defendant’s intimation subse- 
quently that he could not fulfil his contract, as his 
vessel needed metalling. The following letter 
afterwards written to defendant by counsel on 
February 8th was then read:— 


“Sin,—I_am instructed by Messrs, Smith, Raker & Co. the 
agents of Holme Ringer & Co., of Nagasaki to ask you whether 
you" ate. prepared to fulbl the'charter party entered. inte with 
them or not. I must request that you will reply to. this 

westion In ‘the ‘course of the afternoons. fallige “whieh 

shall assume your answer to be in the negative and take 
the necessary steps to compel you either to fulfil your contract of 
to pay the damages agreed upon.” 
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Mr. Lowder went on to say that he would prove 
by his Japanese witness that the defendant wanted 
to engage sailors on 3rd February for Nagasaki 
only, but that on gth February, he actually shipped 
four men for Manila and thence for New York, 
and said he would ask the Court to conclude that 
for some reason between the gid and the oth the 
defendant made up his mind to break his agree- 
ment with the plaintiffs and go to Manila and 
thence to New York. 

George Bayfield deponed—I am shipping clerk 
in h Baker & Co's. I remember sending a 
letter to Captain Jacobs on the 26th or 27th 
January, asking him to call at our office as we 
had some business for him, and I communica 
to him a telegram from Nagasaki. ‘The telegram 
shown me is, with the exception of a pencil note 
at the bottom, the telegram I showed to Capta 
Jacobs. It read “* Offer Domville and Grandee 
one twenty-five each hence Hongkong vessels dis. 
charge one lay day loading and discharging for each 
hundred tons of coal carried. Reply sailing day,” 
The Captain replied after being shown the telegram, 
that he preferred Manila to Hongkong and asked 
us to wite to Nagasaki asking if he could not get 
a charter to Manila, We wired atonce. I pro 
duce a copy of our telegram which runs. “Can 
you offer Grandee Manila?” Tt was written in the 
Captain’s presence. Lreceived a reply to that which 
I produce. The pencil writing is the translation of 
a code word at the end. The telegram with this 
translation reads :—" Grandee offered one-filty a 
month, Vessel discharge. Twenty lay days. When 
will the vessel be ready to sail?” That was re. 
ceived on the rst February and it was shown 
him by Mr. Olmsted in my presence; the Capt 
wanted a better rate, he said he might get a better 
rate. We said that Holme, Ringer & Co. always 
named the rate they would give, and that it was 
hardly necessary to wire. Their name was certainly 
mentioned. We eventually at his request wired 
down asking for $1.60. We telegraphed on Febru 
ary Ist at 10.30 a.m. as follows :—“Grandee will 
accept $1.60 ready sail Monday, capacity 1800 
tons. Does 20 lay days cover loading and dis- 
charging? Telegraph reply at once.” The last 
part was specially put in at the request of the 
captain, who wanted it understood that 20 lay 


















































days covered loading and discharging. I got 
reply that day, and in the afternoon the captair 
came in and I showed hinr the telegram. It was 





dated Vebruary rst, and ran:—* Accepted Gran. 
dee 1.60 Manila our commission 2h.” T received 
instructions from Captain Jacobs to accept it at 
once. | The captain saw betore it was sent away 
the following telegram in reply :—Ringer Nay 
saki, Grandee accepts one sixty.” | was ins 
structed to draw up a charter and after show. 
ing Captain Jacobs several printed forms I drew 
up the charier party now in Court. The par 
culars as to cartying capacity of the ship: ac. 
Ureceived from Capt. Jacobs. This charter party 
was ready on the second. It was shown to 
Capt. Jacobs and he said he would take it on 
board and read it. He then put it in his pocket. 
With the exception of the interlineations and 
pencil marks, the one shown me is the draft charter 
party that I drew up. He put it in his pocket. o 
the and. 

Cross-examined by Professor Storrs—The tele. 
gram of January goth was sent at the Captain’s 
request because he preferred Manila to Hong- 
kong. The language was that of Smith, Baker 
& Co. The captain was present when it was 
written and approved of it. The discussion 
at that moment was not as to terms for M. la. 
There was no mention made then to my know 
ledge in the captain’s presence, of Holme, Ringer 
& Co’s name. The reply—“ Grande oficred 
one fifty Manila vessel discharge 20 lay days,” 
was shown to the captain and he was then told 
who the charterers were. That was received on 
February 1st. That, I think, was the first time the 
charterer was mentioned. He could not have 
thought up to that time it was Smith, Baker & Co., 
because be knew the business was front Nagasaki, 
The captain accepted the offer, and at his tequest 
we wired on the tst to Nagasaki, He said he 
was ready to sail on Monday and told me the 
ship's capacity. ‘There was no question as to tl 
manner of payment then; Ido not say Mexican 
dollars were mentioned, but one dollar s xty was 
med. It is not understood that the currency 
shall be that of the country of delivery, but that of 
the place where the coniract is made. On the 
evening of the 1st, when the telegram of accept- 
ance was received from Nagasaki I showed the 
captain some printed forms. ‘The draft charter 
party was shown to the captain on the nd and he 
put it in his pocket. On that occasion there was 






































no discussion as to the charter party, 


To the Court—Captain Jacobs came to the office 








on the 3rd, but I was not there, 
Franklin Henry Olmsted deponed—I am an 


UN 





employé of the firm of Messrs. 
Co. I have heard the evidence of Mr. Bayfield 
the last witness. I was not present during the 
whole of the conversations he mentioned; 1 was 
during most of them. I was not present when 
Captain Jacobs took the charter party and put it 
in his pocket. Ican bear out his evidence most 
fully as to the telegrams that passed between our 
firm and Holme, Ringer & Co., Nagasaki. Ido 
not remember Captain Jucobs calling at our office 
at our request. I know of the telegram sent 
on January goth, I was not present. when 
it was arranged or sent, and do not know at whose 
request it was sent. [know of the receipt of the 
telegram of the morning of February rst. T 
handed it to Captain Jacobs and called his atten- 
tion to the contents’on the morning of the Ist. 
He said he would like to get a larger ireight. from 
Nagasaki to Manila than $1.50, and wanted to 
know whether Holme, Ringer & Co. would ad- 
vance their offer; [told him him 1 thought not. He 
said he thought he ought to get $1.75; L told. him 
no, buthe finally said—* Offer them at $1.60.” He 
offered his ship back at $1.60. Thereupon I sent 
the telegram :— Grandee will accept one sixty 
ready sail Monday capacity 1,800 tons. Dock 
20 lay days cover loading and discharging?” 
| wrote the telegram in rough, Captain Jacobs 
looking over my'shoulder, and he suggested i 
Hreat part the wording of the telegram-—not only 
the matter in it but the wording of it. The words 
“Does twenty lay days cover loading and. dis. 
charging?” were particularly put in by meat the 
Captain's request. That Particular question was 
not replied to in the answer. I was present 
when the same day the reply came and Captain 
Jacobs read it in my presence—# Accepted Gran. 
dee one sixty Manila our commission two and a 
half, Ringer.” We thought that the absence of 
reply by Holme, Ringer & Co., to that ques: 
tion was of no consequence, they having in a 
previous telegram indicated that one day for 
loading and discharging a hundred tons wae suffi 
cient, There was no’ great discussion on this 
point of lay days at any time, ‘The captain did 
Hot say that this was a matter of minor importance, 
but I gathered as much from his general informa- 
tion, “(This answer was objected to). I was pre- 
sent when the telegram ™ Grandee accepts one 
sixly as per your telegram” was sent. Captain 
Jacobs instructed us to send th: t telegram. It was 
drawn up in his presence, Tinstructed Mr. Bayheld 
to draw up a charter party; I do not remember 
whether it was in the captain's presence or not, 
Adjourned till one o’clock. 
On resuming, 
Mr. Olmsted deponed—1 remember Captain 
Jacobs coming into the office on the 3rd. He took 
the charter party out of his pocket and said that 
he wanted some changes made which he wished to 
discuss with me, and he asked me to read it over 
clause by clause. He came in with his son, The 
charter party now shown me is the one he had-— 
without the interlineations or alterations, ‘The 
alterations in pencil and black ink are ming. They 
were made by me in his presence and with hic 
consent. In clause I “ good risk with the local ine 
surance offices” are erased, and above them is 
written “first class insurance risk.” ‘That was done 
at the captain’s request; he said he did not want 
the expense of a survey for the local insurance 
offices. There was some slight discussion and 
I made the change, as I was satisfied as to the 
ting of ship in the books. , In clause 2 the words 
Sundays and holidays excepted unless worked ”™ 
were erased at the Captain's request. In the 
demurrage clause, clause 3, “$80” is inserted 
before the words “ Mexican dollars.” When the 
question of demurrage came up he said he wanted 
$150. I said 875 was in my judgment proper, but 
we agreed upon $80 and I wrote it in. With those 
alterations I for the plaintiffs and Captain Jacobs 
agreed to the first page of the charter “party, 
Clause 4 was also agreed to with a grammati 
correction and clause § was agreed to without any 
change. Clause 6 was agreed to without altere. 
tion. " The captain, however, said he did not know 
much about Manila currency and wanted to male 
sure that he should receive at Manila the equiva- 
lent of his $1.60 per ton in Mexican dollars at 
their Japan value as agreed. I said the clause ag 
it Stood was not entirely satisfactory to me, 
either, as I thought, that Mexican dollars in 
Manila were somewhat different in value from 
Mexican dollars in Japan. I suggested that 
I should see a friend’ o} mine in a bank so as 
to arrive at a satisfactory wording, in which to 
convey our mutual understanding. ‘The captain 
agreed to this. T saw my friend, and as the tecult 
of the conversation that [had with him Esugeested 
on the following day, the 4th, to the captain an 
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amended wording. “He agreed to the amendment 
Proposed by me. ‘I recollect the wording proposed, 
It was :—One dollar and sixty cents per ton of 20 
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hundred weight delivered at Manila, payable on 
right and true delivery of the cargo as per bill of 
lading, in Hongkong currency or the equivalent 
thereof in the currency of Manila.” In that we 
avoided the words “ Mexican dollars.” I ex- 
plained to the captain that this wording with 
regard to the Hongkong currency was the 
nearest we could get to saying Japan currency, 
because the exchange between Japan and Hon 
kong is very small. He understood it all, and 
agreed to the whole clause as amended— 
we mutually agreed, Clauses 7 and 8 were 
mutually agreed to without alteration. In clause 
9 the words “any excess of this allowance to be 
paid for” were after considerable discussion 
struck out and the word * but” inserted, at his 
request. I agreed to it. Clause 10 was agreed to 
by the captain after a good deal of talk. He 
wanted to have the last two words taken out. 
Clause 11 was mutually agreed upon so far as it is 
written in blue ink, The words “as liquidated 
damages ” were inserted in black ink at the end of 
that clause five or ten minutes after the captain 
left. I put them in as a memorandum to be shown 
to the captain as being in my opinion usual and 
customary words to convey the idea that the 
subject matter of this clause had been distinctly 
understood and agreed upon. The rest of the 
charter party was agreed upon. It was under- 
stood the captain was to come back in the after- 
noon of the 3rd. He came back on the 4th and 
then the discussion took place as to clause 6, in 
which he agreed about the currency. At the same 
interview an agreement was come to between us 
to the drawing up of the charter party, as corrected 
and agreed upon, There was nothing said about 
his coming back on Monday. ‘The understanding 
was that we should go ahead with the charter 
party as agreed on and he would come in and 
sign it. On Saturday as he was leaving the office 
he said he had noticed on going on board his ship 
that there were a few sheets of copper, loose or oft, 
I cannot remember which. I asked him if it was a 
matter of any consequence and he said he thought 
not. I did not to my recollection see him on Sun- 
day 5th or Monday the 6th, but I saw him on 
Tuesday the 7th. He came to our office. He said | 
that he had found that the bottom of his vessel 
was in a very serious condition through injury to, 
or loss of copper—I do not remember which—and 
he told me that he could not carry out his charter. 
Some conversation followed. I told him we would 
hold him to his contract. He said—* You can’t hold 
me; I have signed no paper.” I said we would have 
to communicate with our principals. He said— 
“Telegraph them now.” I did so and drew up a 
telegram of which there isa copy here in my writing. 
It is as follows:— February 7th, 4.15 p.m. 
Grandee cannot fulfil charter found to need metall- 
ing must dock.” I wrote the telegram, the captain 
looking over me and suggesting these words. 1 
particularly remember that I was about to say 
something about copper, but the captain suggested 
the more nautical phrase “ metalling.” I received 
a reply from Holme, Ringer & Co. next morning 
and in consequence of the receipt of that telegram 
we told Captain Jacobs that our principals had 
wired us that he must carry out his charter, He said 
that he couldn’t, and he aiso said that he wouldu’t, 
and that we could not compel him to—this last he 
said several times. (Mr. Lowder’s letter to Cap- 
tain Jacobs of the 8th put in here by consent). On 
the gth I saw Captain Jacobs again and he brought 
your letter. He came in the morning, and taking 
out the letter said—* Who is F. Lowder.” I re- 
plied our counsel. He asked—* Why do you run 
in among the lawyers?” and he added—* I am 
not going to run away.” He had said at a pre- 
vious conversation— I will bring you a Lloyd's 
survey report to show you the condition of the 
bottom of my ship.” [asked him when he would 
bring it and he said on the gth he could not bring 
it that evening but would do so the following day, 
He never brought me a survey report. ‘The firm of 
Holme, Ringer & Co. consists of two partners—F, 
Ringer and J.C. Smith. During these conversa- 
tions with Captain Jacobs, Mr. Taylor, of our 
office, was present. 

Cross-examined by Professor Storrs—Our ship- 
ping clerk wrote to Captain Jacobs about the 26th 
I recognise the handwriting of the letter now 
shown me. It is that of Mr. Bayfield, It is not 
customary to take copies of letters and memoran- 
dums. When asking captains to call in respect to 
business we very seldom copy the memorandums. 
Ido not known when the captain first went to the 
office. 1 first saw the captain in the office on 
February 1st, as farasTcan remember. I have 
knowledge of his having been there before the 
ist of February—what day I do not remember 
positively, but T think it must have been 
about the 27th January, [remember the receipt 





























tents, ‘That was not a complete answer to the 
one we sent—no mention being made of the lay 
days. ‘To the best of my recollection there was no 
discussion between me and the captain until we 
went over the charter party. On my showing this 
telegram to the captain there was no reference to 
the lay days; he did not remark that it was not 
an answer to the previous telegram. There had 
been discussion as to the 20 lay days and so we 
made that query. We took it for granted when no 
answer was made to the telegram that the basis they 
had given us of 100 tons and as no answer was sent 
we concluded that the 20 days were intended tocover 
loading and discharging in view of a telegram 
previously received. By “we” I mean Smith, 
Baker & Co. Practically I suppose the question 
was in abeyance till we came to the charter. Our 
understanding was when the captain accepted, as 
he did, their acceptance, thata chatter party was to 
be drawn up, and we (Smith, Baker and Co.) would 
put in the 20 lay days as covering loading and 
discharging. Up to the time of the receipt of the 
telegram the captain had assented to 20 lay days. 
The substance of what the captain said was that 
20 lay days would be satisfactory to him, But 
he was not certain as to whether 20 days did 
cover loading and discharging, and therefore we 
asked the question. 

Didany conversation ensue between Smith, Baker 
& Co. or a representative of Smith Baker & Co. and 
the captain alter the receipt of exhibit § respect- 
ing lay days ?—Not that I recollect. I cannot say 
that the question was held over till a formal docu: 
ment should be prepared. We had understood 
mutually that the 20 lay days did cover loading 
and discharging and after the receipt of this tele 
gram the question did not come up at all to my 
recollection until the charter party was read over 
This mutual understanding was based on a con- 
we had had with the captam when 
sending the telegram asking the question, He 
had previously Said that 20 lay days would 
be all right, or words to that effect. It was after 
the receipt of exhibit 5 and after the captain’s 
reply to it that instructions as to the prepara. 
tion’of a charter party were given to the shipping 
clerk, ‘This was in accordance with the under- 
standing of both patties. I do not remember 
whether these instructions were given when the 
captain was present, Before the charter party 
was drawn up some blank diafts were obtained 
and [placed them on Mr. Bayfield’s desk. I do 
not know that they were shown to the captain, I 
have knowledge that none of those blank drafts 
agreed with the captain’s wishes. ‘The forms 
varied, This charter party was not signed 
because a new one had to be prepared on 
account of the changes that were made in the 
original dral\. ‘That draft was prepared subject to 
the’ approval of the cap’ ‘To the best of my 
recollection the captain said on the 1st—* go ahead 
and draw up charter party,” or words to that 
effect. I do not remember the captain saying 
that he would accept $1.60 provided a charte 
party agreeable to him were prepared. He said 
a great deal looking towards a charter party. We 
understood that the essentials of our contract had 
been agreed upon and would be embodied in a 
regular charter party, the wording of which would 
of course have to be agreed upon. 1 mean that 
all the points of value, all the terms in the con- 
tract, had been settled. 

Do you regard demurrage in a charter party as 
an important term?—It may of course be con- 
sidered important, but it is regarded by us as of 
decidedly second importance usually. To the 
best of my knowledge and belief it. is usually em- 
bodied in charter parties. According to the draft 
charter party the rate of demurrage was left in 
blank. That term of the contract was left for sub- 
sequent discussion, All the clauses were taken up 
in their order and discussed in their order. 1 
do not think clause 7 was discussed in any sense 
of the word. ‘The captain simply listened to it 
and agreed to it. Clause 6 was left over and had 
to bereworded. The charter party was read over 
to arrive at a mutually satisfactory wording of 
our agreement. I cannot say that our contract was 
subject to approval of the charter party. T con- 
sidered that we hada contract as regarded the 

points. A charter party in writing was con- 
templated by the parties. It was to be prepared 
by the charterer or agent and approved by the 
ship's captain. As I said before, the captain told 
us to go ahead and draw up the charter party. 
We understood that he was to sign the charter 
ty. No fresh charter party was prepared 
with clause 6 ‘altered in accordance with my 
understanding of it. That was for the reason 
that the captain did not come in at the time 
stated to settle with regard to clause 6. He 
did not come in till Saturday to the best 
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of the telegram of February 1st, and I remem- 
ber calling the captain’s attention to the con- 
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of my recollection. He then came to discuss the 
wording we should give to clause 6, The captain 





assented to receive Hongkong currency, or the 
equivalent thereof in Manila. On the 4th the 
captain did not assent to the whole document. He 
had assented previously to everything except the 
6th clause. I understood thai the captain ac- 
cepted each clause as read to him, and he signified 
his acceptance of each clause as read with the 
exceptions noted,in my direct examination. When 
the captain came to our office on the 7th he said 














he could not carry out charter and that 
he could get Lloyd’s surveyor to prove it, 
Commission was settled at § per cent. and 


the captain said he would like to have $300 
to $yoo advanced to him free of charge 
by our principals in Nagasaki. I do not re- 
member whether he mentioned their names. That 
occurred when we read over the charter party. 
I did not agree to allow him money for ing 
ental disbursements; [told him we could not 
agree to bind our principals to make these advances 
free of charge as it was customary to charge 
commission on disbursements and advances, and 
moreover there would be an actual expense in- 
curred by our ptincipals if they made him that 
advance for the reason that they would probably 
have to insure it. I said he could arrange this 
with our principals as he would probably have an 
account with them in connection with the payment 
of the advance commission. He said “ Never 
mind, I guess I've got money enough anyhow.” 
Re‘examined—l considered the agreement to 
take the Grandee to Nagasaki and there load coals 
for Manila to be mutually agreed upon by the 
despatch of our last telegram to Nagasaki on the 
1st February, and that all that then remained to 
be done was to put it in the usual form of a charter 
party. After we had discussed clause 6 nothing 
remained but to sign the charter drawn up anew in 
accordance with the alterations, and from that 
time forward Ton behalf of the plaintifis was 
ready to sign the contract as finally agreed upon. 
I would have done so had not Captain Jacobs 
refused to carry out his part of the contract. 
Re-cioss examined—If the captain had wished 
to make further alterations after the morning of 
the gth Ido not think I would have allowed him 
to do so, unless the points involved were of small 
value to our principals. 
The Court then rose. 












Tuorspay, February 16th, 1888. 

Mr. Lowder put in copies of the telegrams 
proved to have been sent by Smith, Baker & Co. to 
Holme, Ringer & Co, He then called 

Shimazu Gonshiro, who deponed—I am a ship- 
ping master, I know the captain of the ship 
Grandee. 1 had a conversation with him on 
February 3rd. He wanted to see and engage 4 
or § sailors. About 10 o’clock that day I took 
them to No. 42, He did not at first say 
where he wished them to go, but asked whether 
the sailors could do their work properly, and 
I answered in the affirmative. He wanted to 
have them for a day on ial and told we to send 
them to the ship the following morning. The 
men went off as required, and came back in the 
evening. No agreement was at first made as to 
their destination, but the captain said he intended 
to take them to Nagasaki, where they would be 
discharged. He asked what pay they would re- 
quire for a week or ten days. Sevenieen dollars 
each was at first. asked, but eventually fifteen 
dollars was agreed to. On the gth I was. told 
by the master of No. 42 in presence of the captain 
to take 4 of the men to the Consulate at 2 o’clock 
that afternoon, I do not remember the names of 
the men, but I brought them to the Consulate. 

Mr. Storrs, who had arrived late, asked what 
Counsel wished to prove by this witness, in order 
that he might admit it, 

Mr. Lowder recapitulated the evidence already 
given by the witness and stated that he further 
thtended to prove by the witness that the sailors 
were shipped for Manila thence to New York for 
$15 silver per month 

Daniel Barton Taylor, deponed—I am in the 
employment of Smith, Baker & Co., and know the 
captain of the Grandee. I think I saw him first 
on the 31st—either on the Monday or Tuesday in 
our office. I was present when the telegrams were 
received and despatched regarding the contract. 
‘The telegram offering the Grandee $1.50 for Manila 
was received in my’ presence and was communi. 
cated to the captain. ‘The telegram “ Grandee will 
accept $1.60” was sent the same day to Nagasaki; 
the captain partly made itup. received the mes- 
sage from Nagasaki :— Accept. Grande $1.60.” 
The captain came in shortly afterwards and had the 
telegram placed in his hands. [was present when 
the reply to that “ Grandee accepts $1.60” was sent. 
It was ‘sent by the captain’s instructions and he 
saw it before itwent. ‘That same afternoon, subse- 
quently in the captain’s presence, Mr. Olmsted 
instructed Mr. Bayfield to draw up a charter 
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party and brought out from the safe a cover 
containing various forms of charter party. “That 
afternoon a form was drawn up in pencil, The 
captain came in rather late in the afternoon of the 
and. The charter party, which was lying on Mr. 
Olmsted’s desk, was handed to him, and he said he 
would take it on board and read it. He took it 
away with him. I recognise the document now 
shown me as the one so taken away by the 
captain—with the exception of the pencil marks. 
The captain came again with his son the following 


day and brought back the charter party. Twas 
present when at the captain’s request. Mr. 
Olmsted read it over clause by clause. The 


captain wished to make some changes. (Witness 
here enumerated the alterations that were then 
made in the charter party as described by Mr. 
Olmsted in his evidence.) I was also present when 
clause 6 was further discussed on the 4th. ‘They 
then agreed how the clause should be worded. It 
was to be $1.60 in Hongkong currency or its 
equivalent in Manila currency. On the 3rd the 
whole of the clauses were agreed upon with the ex- 
ception that clause 6 was to be amended after 
Mr. Olmsted had ascertained the best way of 
expressing itso as to give the captain the equi- 
valent in Manila currency of $1.60 Mexican, I 
can recollect that the captain was expected on 
the following Monday, but I cannot remember 
that Isaw him. On the following day he came to 
our office and said he could not fulfil his charter. 
He said:—“ I can’t do this business, I cannot 
follow up the agreement,” for the reason that the 
copper was all off his ship's bottom and she would 
have to be metalled and docked. Mr. Olmsted 





said our principals in Nagasaki would have to be | 


communicated with, and I think he said—“ Better 
do soatonce.” Mr. Olmsted drew up the “ Grandee 
cannot fulfil charter” telegram, Captain Jacobs 
changing it in some respects. He read the tele 
gram and approved of it before it was sent. I had 
‘a conversation with the Captain about that time. I 
asked him—* If you want to metal or copper. why 
go to Manila, when you can go to Nagasaki and 
be docked and coppered and then fulfil your 
charter and pay your docking expenses?” He 
distinctly refused on that occasion to carry out the 
charter. He never in my hearing gave any other 
teason for his refusal to carry out the charter 
except that his vessel needed metalling, He was 
informed that he would be held to his agreement. 
He said, “If you can show me any agreement I 
fulfil it, but you have no paper; [have signed 
nothing, and cannot be held.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Storrs—I am tea taster of 
the firm; in thetea department. [have a good deal 
to do with negotiations of this kind. Smith, Baker 
& Co. enter into a good many charter parties. They 
are accustomed to deal with captains on the basis 
both of oral and formal written charter parties. I 
do not know the proportion of oral to written ones. 

Are or are not preliminary negotiations be- 
tween Smith, Baker & Co. and captains of ships 
customarily made with reference to a subsequent 
written charter ?—In what way customary? [have 
already said the whole matter is settled with the 
first few words “I will take your cargo.” The 
charter party is settled verbally and then drawn 
up in writing. The terms as agreed and settled 
upon are embodied in a charter party which is 
signed by both parties before witnesses. I think 
I first saw Captain Jacobs on the goth January to 
the best of my knowledge. Ihave no knowledge 
of his having been in the office previously. ; 

Was it the understanding of the parties in this 
case during the negotiations that a charter party 
should be prepared ?—Yes. 

‘And it was their intention to prepare and to 
read and approve a draft charter party ?—Yes. 

Tt was their intention that that charter party 
should be signed ?—Yes. 

Was this charter party to contain all the terms 
of the contract ?—Certainly. 

Were all the terms of the contract agreed on be- 
fore the preparation of the charter party ?—No. 

‘Was the acceptance of a charter party dependent 
on mutual approval of its contents P—No. 

Would you have accepted a charter party 
which you did not approve ?—No. 

In your experience do captainsaccept charter par- 
ties of which they do not approve ?—Of course not. 

Which party assumes the duty of preparing a 
written charter ?—As between Captain Jacobs and 
Holme, Ringer & Co., Holme, Ringer & Co., by 
their agents Smith, Baker & Co. 

Did the party who assumed that duty prepare 
acharter party ?—Yes, at the request of the captain, 

‘Was it submitted to the captain P—Yes. 

Did he approve it unqualifiedly @—He approved 
it unqualifiedly as agreed upon. Not as originally 
drafted. He suggested changes. A new charter 
embodying these changes was not prepared. 

Has a charter party with the changes suggested 
been submitted to the captain ?—No, 
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He has approved of no new charter party con- 
taining the changes requested by him ?—No. 

Has he signed any charter party ?—No. 

Now without, any reservation, please till me whe- 
ther the parties expected the alleged contract to 
take effect before the preparation and approval of 
a charter party ?—They did. 

Under the ‘same conditions was it the mutual 
intention that it should take effect ?—It was. 

Please tell me what Captain Jacobs said that 
was evidence of that intention ?—On tst February 
Captain Jacobs partially made up a telegram to 
Holme, Ringer & Co. saying that he would accept 
$1.60, that he would be ready to sail on Monday 
the 6th, and that his capacity was 1,800 tons. 

Do you state upon your knowledge that at that 
time he said nothing about providing for an 
acceptable charter party ?—No; he said nothing 
about drawing up a charter party. I think the 
custom would be for the captain to wait for a reply 
from his charterers closing the business—till the 
charter was closed—before he would mention 
the charter party. I do not know that it is the 
custom to mention the fact of drafting a charter 
party on receiving an“answer of acceptance. 

Did Captain Jacobs request a charter party 

then ?—I do not know, but he was shown several 
forms of charter party. The telegram “ Grandee 
accepted $1.60” was shown to the captain. I do 
not think there was any discussion except that the 
captain accepted and the telegram accepting it 
was sent. On the morning of the 3rd_the charter 
party was read aloud in my hearing. I remember 
all or nearly all of the alterations being made. 
Did the captain accept clause 6 as it stands @— 
hat is where the discussion took place. No, he did 
not. The captain and Mr. Olmsted were in doubt 
as to the value of a dollar in Manila, and it was 
agreed that Mr. Olmsted should consult a friend 
of his ina bank. The captain did not decline the 
clause; neither did he accept it, on the 3rd. I 
did not understand that his acceptance of the 
clause was conditional. The suggestions as to 
modification came equally from both Mr. Olmsted 
and the captain. 

Did the captain want any change?—I think he 
asked what did $1.60 mean in Manila. I did not 
hear him ask for any change. He wanted to 
receive what he had bargained for $1.60. He did 
not say he would like to have some other currency 
than Mexican, The discussion was more in 
regard to the value of Mexicans in Manila. 

Then he wanted a change made in that clause? 
—He wanted an alteration in that clause. 

On the following day were the clauses of the 
charter party accepted by the captain ?—Up to 
and including clause 5 they had been accept. 
ed the previous day. ~ Everything exclusive of 
clause 6 was agreed toon the 3rd. The captain 
expressly said that the terms of the charter includ 
ing the 6th clause as amended, were in order. He 
had accepted everything else on the 3rd; on the 
4th, as I understand, he accepted everything. 

What did he say or do on the 4th that led you 
to believe that he accepted the whole charter party 
then ?—He came in and asked whether Mr, Olm 
sted had seen his friend, and was told that Mr. 
Olmsted had seen his friend, who had said that 
the most equitable method of payment would be 
$1.60 per ton payable in Hongkong currency ot 
its equivalentin Manila. The captain said “ That’s 
all L require,” accepting the $1.60. 

What did he say or do to lead you to infer that 
he accepted other clauses ?—He accepted the only 
point that remained open, all the rest having been 
accepted. He said, “That's quite satisfactory,” re- 
ferring, asl understood, itto the wholecharter party ? 

What made you so understand it?—He made 
no objection to anything else. 

Re-examined—The captain's wish to have the 
charter with the final alterations of clause 6 copied 
out fairly for signature, led me to conclude that 
he had re-accepted the other clauses. 

The Consul-General—Why was not the charter 
party made out ?—As far as I understand it was 
waiting for the captain to come in. It is a matter 
of a few minutes to write it out. Mr, Olmsted was 
very busy on the Saturday. We expected the 
captain to come in and it would have been written 
out in ten to fifteen minutes at the outside and 
signed. We usually have half a dozen copies 
made by a copying process. 

Court adjourned. 

On resuming, 

Charles D. Halliburton was called. 

Mr. Storrs said he would admit that for the 
purposes of the case the currency of Hongkong, 
Manila and Japan were the same. 

Mr. Olmsted recalled deponed—I have before 
me the charter party. I know it isin blue ink and 
that it is taken from a multiple copying instru. 
ment. Several copies were taken before my con- 
versation with Captain Jacobs on the 3rd, and it 
was one of these that Captain Jacobs took away with 
































him. I do not recollect distinctly whether the al- 
terations were made on the copy that Captain Ja- 
cobstook away and brought back, or upon a spare 
copy that wehad, In any case they were identical. 
This was the case for the plaintiffs. 
Storrs moved to dismiss the action, as 
permitted by rule 59 section 5 of the Ministerial 
Regulations. His motion he said was in the nature 
of a non-suit. He made it on the ground that the 
plaintiffs had failed to prove a sufficient case, and 
he desired to state at the commencement that 
owing to the fragmentary way in which the evi- 
dence had been taken down by him there was 
every probability that much material testimony 
had escaped and some had been put down 
wrongly. He should therefore esteem it a 
favour if his attention were called to any inac- 
curacy of which he might he guilty, however 
unintentional, This action was brought upon an 
alleged agreement or contract to carry a cargo of 
coals from the port of Nagasaki to the port of 
Manila, in consideration of which the defendant 
was to receive $1.60 Mexican for every ton of coal 
so carried and delivered; the plaintiffs were 
ready and had always been ready and willing to 
carry out the agreement, but the defendant 
had refused and still refused to fulfil it. Counsel 
was somewhat uncertain exactly as to what 
portion of the contract the plaintiffs relied on; 
did they rely on a contract alleged to have 
been completed by telegrams purporting to have 
been sent with the consent of and after com- 
munication with the defendant, or upon an 
agreement in the nature of a charter party sub- 
sequently written out and agreed to at one time 
paitially and at another time partially? He was 
also uncertain whether there was a contemplation 
on the part of the parties mutually to prepare and 
approve a formal contract in writing in the nature 
of a charter patty which should be signed and de- 
livered, mutually accepted by the parties. He 
thought he could show the Court that in one view 
or the other no contract had been entered into 
by the defendant with the plaintiffs to do this 
service. According to certain testimony offered 
on the previous day, which he confessed was 
very conflicting but which contained some points 
that should be kept in view in connection 
with the argument, it appeared that Counsel 
put a question directly on the cross-examina- 
tion of the second witness called on behalf 
of the plaintiffs asking whether the terms of the 
contract as agreed upon were subject to the pre- 
paration and approval of a formal contract—or 
written charter party—and he expressly denied 
that that was the case. Counsel then divided his 
question. He asked him whether the agreement 
as he understood it, and as he believed both 
parties understood it, depended upon the prepara- 
tion of a written document. The witness assented 
to that. Shortly afterwards Counsel again 
asked the witness whether it depended on mutual 
approval, and he said yes, so that it was substanti- 
ally subject to the preparation and approval of a 
formal document. In this connecti Counsel 
called attention to the language of Bishop in his 
most recent work as found in section 319 :—If 
parties agree on terms, however precise, subject to 
the preparation and approval of a formal contract, 
the concurrence of their wills is suspended and 
where nothing further is done there is no contract.” 
He pointed out that according to the testi- 
mony here the contract was made subject 
to. and dependent upon a formal contract 
being prepared. Attention was then drawn to 
the omission to reply to the question as to the 20 
lay days in the “accepted Grandee”’ telegram from 
Nagasaki, which Counsel said was an incomplete 
acceptance. Now of course telegrams were put 
in the briefest phrase possible. The language 
used in them did not always convey what the 
parties said to one another before the communica- 
tion. It had been stated in the evidence on cross- 
examination that reference was ‘repeatedly made 
to charter parties. It was evident from that that 
if charter parties were mentioned there was some 
intention that a charter party should be drawn 
up—formally drawn up and formally approved. 
He doubted very much whether parties in contract- 
ing to have certain service of this nature done for 
them usually rested entirely on oral agreements. It 
certainly was not a business way of doing things; 
the business way was to put it down in writing, 
and then a man would be bound. Although the 
matter of the lay days was put in the form of a 
proposition the reply from Nagasaki simply ac- 
cepted the Grandee for Manila, and the agents 
here held the question over till the preparation of 
the charter party, when, according to the evidence 
of Mr. Olmsted, it was brought up. Mr. Taylor 
said there was no understanding to hold the matter 
over till the formal document, but Mr. Olmsted's 
understanding was when the captain accepted, 
as he did, their acceptance, that a charter 
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party was to be drawn up. It seemed to Coun 
sel that, taking that and coupling it with Mr. 
Olmsted’s further answers, that it depended on 
the preparation of a charter party and that that 
charter party depended on the mutual approval of 
the parties, it fell under that rule of law that was 
laid down by Bishop—that until the charter party 
was finally agreed upon the concurrence of the 
wills was suspended, and that up to that time there 
were negotiations which had resulted in a concensus 
ad idem, but that several questions were held over 
till they could be formally discussed with the draft 
charter party. After referring to the various points 
that were held over, Counsel said he should hold 
that no contract existed on the telegrams alone, 
and that in order to make it obligatory it was 
necessary to have a charter party prepared 
and approved. He contended that the captain 
on the 3rd rejected the 6th clause; that he did 
not accept the contract as it was offered, and that 
that was equivalent to a refusal of the offer. On 
that day the offer was rejected by his rejection of 
one of its most important clauses. On the 4th, 
it was stated, the defendant did not expressly 
assent to the fresh charter party. This being ob- 
jected to by Mr. Lowder, Counsel said at any 
rate on the 4th instant the charter party was 
not offered in terms to the captain, and if not so 
offered in terms he had rejected it on the previous 
day by rejecting the compensation clause, which 
by the authorities was nothing less than a direct 
rejection of the contract and it became necessary 
on the 4th to offer for his acceptance the whole 
complete and entire contract. And that was not 
done. After quoting authorities Mr. Storrs went 
on to contend that on the 3rd instant the contract 
was at an end, and it was necessary on the 4th that 
it should be put forward afresh. 

The Consul-General asked what would be the 
object of the parties agreeing on the 6th clause on 
the 4th February if they did not also agree on the 
others. 

Mr. Storrs said that was an omission on the 
part of the plaintifis, which they did not foresee 
would entail such disastrous results. They sup- 
posed that the agreement alleged to have been 
made on the previous day was still binding on 
the gth. On this he would say that if the co 
tract by imperfect acceptance was at an end 
the day previous then certainly nothing existed 
on the night of the rd or the morning of the 4th, 
and it was necessary that it should be brought up 
again and offered and accepted unconditionally. 
In reference to the employmeut of the phrase 
“cannot fulfil charter” he contended that ship 
captains are not as a rule careful in their 
language, and that in this connection the word 
“charter” was employed in the sense of regarding 
the business as a charter whether completed or 
not. He inferred from the letter sent by Mr. 
Lowder to the defendant that the plaintiffs did not 
then consider that the contract was at an end, and 
characterised as significant the fact that after the 
captain left on the 4th no charter party, embracing 
the terms and the changes suggested by him, was 
prepared. He concluded by moving for either a 
dismissal of the action or a non-suit of the plaintiffs, 
and that the costs and the other further relief 
prayed for by the defendant should be awarded, 

The Court held there was enough in the case to 
warrant its going to the jury. 

Mr. Storrs took exception, said the defence would 
put in no evidence. Their case was closed. 

Mr. Lowder was then heard. He expressed 
surprise at the outset, that after the remarks that 
had been made on the other side the announce- 
ment was now made that it was not intended to 
call any witnesses, but said that when he considered 
the evidence that had been placed before the Court 
by the plaintiffs his astonishment disappeared. 
It was evident from the course taken by the 
defendant that the evidence of the plaintiff could 
not be contradicted in any particular. The 
defendant was continually. in the office of 
Smith, Baker & Co., and was there also with his 
son, and if either of them had been able to contra- 
dict the evidence of the plaintiffs’ witnesses they 
would have been placed in the box, Therefore 
the whole of the evidence submitted by the plaintiffs, 
so far as not shaken in cross-examination, must be 
taken by the Court as having been established. A 

reat deal had been said about contracts and 
it was argued that a contract could not be com- 
pleted when another formal contract was to fol- 
low. He must admit that when a mercantile firm 
made a proposition to the captain of a ship to ac- 
cept a charter it was the intention of the par- 
ties as soon as the essential terms, namely the 
port of destination, the nature of the cargo and 
the freight have been agreed upon, that a char- 
ter party should be drawn up between the 
parties. Suppose that after the acceptance of 
Holme, Ringer & Co.’s offer one of the parties 
had refused to enter into a charter party without 
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reasonable excuse, such party would have been 
liable to an action for breach of agreement to 
make a chatter party or as in this instance for 
breach of an agreement to proceed to Nagasaki and 
take in coals for Manila, On the 31d both parties 
were anxious that the full amount of the freight 
should be obtainable by the captain at Manila; 
they were ad idem; neither party understood what 
was the currency of Manilaand both agreed Mr. 
Olmsted should see a friend of his in a bank 
and ascertain the best way of expressing their 
meaning. He submitted with great confidence 
that he had proved that an agreement was arrived 
at on the 1st February, that subsequently to that 
acharter party was drawn out, that every single 
term in that charter party was agreed to by the 
ties by the 4th of February, and that nothing 
was left to be done but the attachment of the signa. 
tures of the parties to the charter party. If 
the court should have any vestige of doubt as to 
the evidence he would call attention to the telegram 
dated 7th February which the other side had en- 
deavoured to slur over as being of no importance, 
but to which he attached the greatest importance as 
being absolutely decisive of the case, His exper 
ence of captains of ships was that they were as sharp 
and shrewd in their business as the merchants with 
whom they were dealing. The mean desired 
by the other side to be conveyed by the words 
“cannot fulfil charter” was that the defendant 
could not carry on negotiations. Why, he asked, 
was such a construction to be forced upon the 
phrase? He would contend upon that telegram 
alone, if there was no other evidence, that up to 
the 7th the captain was under the impression that 
he was bound by this charter party. How could 
he say he would not fulfil an agreement if he was 
not bound by it? How could he say “ Grandee 
cannot fulfil charter” if the charter party was not 
then a subsisting and substantial agreement. After 
| dealing with other aspects of the case, Mr. Lowder 
passed on tothe question of damages which he 
| contended it was the intention of the parties to fix 
|as.a lump sum payable by the party delinquent. 
Mr. Storrs then addressed the Court at con- 
siderable length on the point of damages, claim. 
ing that there had been no evidence of loss or 
injury on the part of the plaintiffs. 
Mr. Lowder, in replying, remarked that in all 
charter patties that he knew of there was a clause 
to the same effect as in the charter party in this 
case, fixing the damages payable on breach of 
contract by the party breaking it to the party will- 
x to carry it out—necessarily fixed beforehand 
because of the difficulty experienced in fixing 
them otherwise. He was in a position to say 
that the damages sustained were a great deal more 
than $2,800, but as a yer he did not think him- 
self at libevty to bring evidence as to the actual 
damages sustained. If the Court ruled him to 
be wrong and that he was ina position to claim 
the actual damages sustained then he should ask 
for an assessment of damages. The parties 
were allowed by law to agree beforehand what 
the damages should be in the event of the 
agreement being broken, and they had so agreed. 
The Court then adjourned. Judgment will be 
given Friday afternoon at 2.30. 












































Fripay, February 17th, 1888. 

Judgment in the above case was given this 
afternoon, 

‘The Consul-General said-the Court had arrived 
at a unanimous judgment. Before reading it he de- 
sired to say with the concurrence of the Associates 
that the Court had been greatly pleased and in- 
structed by the very able manner in which the 
case had been presented and argued before them. 
Of course the Court, and his Honour specially, 
laboured under great embarrassment in con: 
quence of the fact that he was unable to obt. 
the reports cited in the text books, or to find 
the nice distinctions drawn in the reports which 
the text books could not possibly observe on 
account of the necessity for brevity. Unfor- 
tunately out here there were very few reports avail- 
able; there were some English, but very few 
American, This case presented some difficulties 
and points which seemed to have puzzled judges 
both in America and England, and though, as he 
said, it had been most ably argued, he had, in the 
sence of the reports, had great difficulty in 
determining the law. Substantially, the Court 
found that negotiations were entered into between 
the agents of the plaintiffs and the captain of the 
ship Grandee,—who as ship’s husband was prac- 
tically the defendant in the case--commencing 
somewhere about the 3oth or 31st of last month, 
when the agents of the plaintiffs addressed a letter 
to the captain asking him to call at their office as 
they had business to. offer him, The captain 
called and some mention was made of a charter, 
or contract, to carry coals from Nagasaki to Mani. 
la, for the plaintiffs in the case, who were in busi- 



































ness in Nagasaki. Telegrams commenced to be 
sent so far as the plaintifis were concerned on the 
gist. The first telegram was from the plaintiffs 
and read :—" Grande offered 1.50 Manila, vessel 
discharge, 20 lay days. When will the vessel 
be ready to sail?” In answer to that, and 
after consultation with the captain, Smith, Baker 
& Co., the agents of the plaintiffs, telegraphed 
back on the 1st “ Grandee will accept 1.60 ready 
sail Monday capacity 1800 tons. Does 20 la 

days cover loading and discharging. Telegraph 
in reply at once.” The plaintiffs on the Ist 
telegraphed back ‘ Accepted Grandee 1.60 Manila 
our commission 2}.” After the receipt of this 
telegram the captain authorised the despatch of 
the following telegram :—" Grandee accepts 1.60 
as per your teleyra: Now, the Court had 
come to the conclusion that there was a con- 
tract. Of course it was an informal contract, 
and it was perhaps in contemplation on both 
sides that it should be followed by a more formal 
agreement made in the form of an ordinary and 
usual charter party, But at the same time the es- 
sential parts of the contract were expressed. ‘There 
was an offer by which the plaintiffs agreed to 
pay the Grandee $1.60 per ton for her capacity of 
coal to be carried from Nagasaki to Manila and 
an acceptance of it by the captain through Smith, 
Baker & Co. The Court concluded therefore 
that at that time there was a contract—acceptance 
of acontract—to take 1,800 tons of coal from Naga- 
saki to Manila at $1.60 per ton and that the 
commission of the plaintiffs should 2} per cent. Of 
course it was very informal, but as the Court view- 
ed it those telegrams must necessarily be informal 
and must also be brief; and under the com- 
mercial usage of the country and on the under- 
standing that telegrams being expensive must 
be brief, they did not expect that contracts 
by telegraph would be made with the same for- 
mality and at the same length as if the parties 
were to sit down and commit them to writing. 
The Court therefore concluded that there was a 
valid contract made between the parties that the 
Grandee should take a cargo from Nagasaki to 
Manila at $1.60 per ton, that her capacity was 
about 1,800 tons aud that Holme, Ringer & Co. 
were to get 2} percent. commission on the freight. 
In addition to that, it seemed to have been under- 
stood by both parties that a charter party should be 
drawn up, and the Court were of opinion that if 
the parties could not have agreed upon that char- 
ter patty—because there were some things which 
are usually introduced into charter parties that 
were not included in the contract already mad 
there was no agreementas to demurrage or penalty 
—the parties would have been entirely governed 
by the contract. It was an agreement made and 
accepted, and it would have been held that the 
number of lay days should be the number of 
lay days that would be reasonaable for Naga- 
saki under the circumstances, and the damage 
would have been the actual damages sustained by 
the ship if she was kept here for losing valuable 
time, the damages incurred if she was not loaded 
in good time at Nagasaki and the damage in- 
curred if the cargo was not unloaded at Manila in 
good time. The captain would have been able to 
claim reasonable damages. The question of de- 
murrage was left unsettled, but the contract was 
settled so far as the other points were concerned. 
The parties seemed to have contemplated a for- 
mal charter party, but even though they did 
contemplate executing some further agreement, 
that did not prevent the first agreement from being 
an actual contract. The only case that the Court 
was able to get bearing on that point was that of 
the 7ribune, 3 Sumner, page 145. Having quoted 
from this case, Mr. Greathouse went on to say that 
the next point that came up forthe Courtto consider 
was whether any charter party other than the docu- 
ment produced in Court—and by “charter party” 
he meant the ordinary form of charter paity, be- 
cause the telegrams might perhaps be described in 
one sense as a charter party—was executed. They 
found as a fact that on the and of February a 
charter party had been prepared by Smith, Baker 
& Co,, acting as the agents of the plaintiffs, that 
it was submitted to the defendent aud taken awa: 

by him with the remark that he would come back 
next morning and see what he would do about it, 
that on the 3rd he went back and it was read over 
carefully to him by Mr. Olmsted and various 
provisions discussed and a number of charges sug- 
gested and noted on the document. All the pro- 
visions were agreed upon as the document then 
stood with the exception of one and that was as to 
how the $1.60 per ton was to be paid. As neither 
party seemed to be exactly advised on that point 
it was agreed that enquiries should be made, 
and so far that was postponed to next day, 
the object being to make the $1.60 payable in 
the equivalent of $1.50 Mexican in Japan. On 
the next day the captain came back, and as 
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Mr. Olmsted had in the meantime consulted 
a banker they agreed substantially that the $1.60 
per ton should be Hongkong currency or its 
equivalent in| Manila currency, and it~ was 
admitted in Court that there was very little dif- 
ference between Hongkong and Japan currency. 
After the captain left and without the 
consent or any consultation with him, Mr. 
added to clause 10 which was the penalty clause, 
the words “as liquidated damages.” It was under 
stood that Smith, Baker & Co. should have the 
charter party as corrected and amended made 
out and prepared for the captain to sign. It was 
not so prepared, nor did the captain return aud 
sign it on Monday. On ‘Tuesday the cap- 
tain came in and said he could not carry 
out the arrangement, or whatever it was— 
that he could not and would not go on. Up 
to that time if he had made any agreement the 
language that he used was sufficient to constitute 
a breach of it. A telegram was at his suggestion 
and under his eyes prepared and sent to the 
plaintiffs :—" Grandee cannot fulfil charter found 
to need metalling must dock.” Against the 
suggestion that this use of the word “charter” 
was an admission on the captain’s part that 
there was a charter, there must be set the 
fact that at the very time that he used that 
word he told Smith, Baker & Co. that he was not 
bound by any charter or agreement because he 
had never signed any. The Court did not regard 
the second paper in the light of an executed charter 
party. If parties met and agreed on certain things 
and then agreed to have a paper copied out em- 
bodying certain alterations and amendations they 
were bound by the first agreement till the second 
was actually executed. He could see why 
this should be so, because one might be very well- 
ing to have an agreement with another in writing, 
but not otherwise. Where it was understood t 

a preliminary agreement should be followed by 
a more formal contract the preliminary agree- 
ment can be enforced but the other cannot till 
it is properly executed. In confirmation of 
that his Honour quoted from Bishop on Contracts 
—a very late American wotk—page 319. After 
citing (wo other cases, Win vs. Bull and Barr 
evill vs. Jenkins, Law Report, 7 Chancery Divi 
sion, pages 29 and 72 respectively, the Consul- 
General referred to the addition of the words 
“as liquidated damages" to the draft charter 
and pointed out that were the document a pro- 
perly executed charter the addition would be of 
material importance. But the question for the 
Court was what were the damages here. There 
had been no attempt to prove any damages 
other than those shown in the telegrams. ‘The 
defendant could be assumed to have accepted 
the provisions of the telegram as to the plain- 
tiff’s commission; it was clear indeed that he 
had accepted the provision as to Holme, Ringer 
& Co.’s commission, and that by his breach of 
contract they did not receive that commis 
The penalty clause in the alleged charter party 
was never binding on the captain, and even 
though it was—assuming that he had signed 
it—his Honour thought damages would have to 
be proved, for according to 2 Sedgewick 215, the 
word penalty, which was employed here, would not 
be construed as liquidated damages. Indeed, if 
were necessary to go into the question further 
would be apparent from the very fact 













































it 
of Mr. Olmsted adding the words ‘tas _liqui- 


dated damages” after the captain had gone 
that he had a doubt on the subject. The Court 
then was restricted to the actual damages, and 
the actual damages of which they had evidence 
was the commission that the plaintiffs would have 
received by the contract made. His Honour 
added that in coming to this decision he had not 
tonched on the moral aspect of the case at all, but 
he read the following note which he said the 
assessors had agreed upon :—* It is greatly to 
be regretted that under the peculiar circum- 
stances governing this case the law falls short 
of enabling such penalties to be meted out as 
might be commensurate with so flagrant and 
unwarranted a breach of agreement as that 
shown by the evidence to have been perpetrated on 
the part of the defendant.” The associates thought 
that this contract had been broken flagrantly 
without any excuse on the part of the defendant, 
and that the excuse he gave in the telegram to the 
plaintiff was not one that should have been set up 
at all. His Honour then read the following 
opinion and judgment :— 














In this case we are of the opinion that through 
the telegrams and negotiations introduced in evi- 
dence ending with the telegram of February rst, 
1888, in the following words “ Grandee accepts 
1.60 as per your telegram” a contract was 
made rte closed between the plaintiffs and the 
defendant, by which the defendant was among 
other things to carry 1,800 tons of coal for the 
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plaintiffs from Nagasaki to Manila for the com: 
pensation of $1.60 Mexican per ton, and we fin 
further from the evidence that the defendant has 
refused so to do and broken said contract. 

We find further that the commission of the 
plaintiffs was two and a half (2}) per cent. on 
total amount of freight money which commissio 
amounts to seventy-two dollars ($72) Mexican and 
that the plaintiffs have sustained under the proofs 
damages to that amount. 

We find and adjudge that the plaintifis recover 
from the defendant seventy two dollars ($72) Mexi 
can and their costs, herein taxed of eighty-eight 
dollars and forty-five cents ($88.45) Mexican. 














C. R. Greatnouse, 
United States Consul-General. 
We Concur, 

ALuX. CENTER 
R. C. TitrorD, 
This cause having been tried and submitted on 
the evidence heard and the arguments of Counsel 
for both parties and the Consul-General and A. 
Center and R. C. Tilford, Associates, having con- 
curved in and filed th ten opinion and judg- 
ment herein finding and adjudging that the plain- 
tiffs recover of the defendant seventy-two dollars 
($72) Mexican, damages and their costs herein, it 
is ordered and adjudged that the plaintiffs re- 
cover of the defendant the sum of seventy-two 
dollars ($72) Mexican and their costs taxed at 
eighty-eight dollars and forty-five cents ($88 45) 

Mexican and that execution may issue forthwith. 

Signed. C. R. Grearnouse. 

United States Consul-General. 


} Associates. 














We Concur, 





ENTER 
ILFORD 


In reply to Mr. Storrs, 

The Consul-General said the execution would 
take the place of the attachment on the ship. 

Mr. Storrs said there was one disadvantage that 
the plaintifis might withhold execution and compel 
the defendant to re 

The Consul-Ceneral said execution would issue 
forthwith. 
answer to Mr. Lowder, 
ne Consul-General said as the amount involved 
was under $2,500 an appeal, if taken, would be to 
the Minister 

Mr. Lowder remarked that his appeal if he took 
one would be on a point of law. Subsequently 
Counsel formally asked leave to appeal to the 
United States Circuit Court of California and to 
the Minister. 

The Court then rose. 

Captain Jacobs at once paid the amount for 
which judgment was given. 


} Associates, 


























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
———— ps 


(Reurer “Sreciac” ro “ Japan Mait.”) 


Bondon, February rith. 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Parliament was opened by Royal Commission. 

The Queen's Speech stated that the European 
Pcwers had given assurances of their friendly 
sentiments and of their earnest desire for the 
maintenance of peace. The negotiations with 
regard to the Suez Canal had been satisfactorily 
concluded. The Estimates provided for im- 
proving the defences of the coaling stations. 
The results of the operation of the coercive 
laws in Ireland had been that agrarian crime 
had diminished and plotting had abated. There 
were signs of a revival of commerce which were 
hopeful. 
SUCCESSFUL OPERATION ON THE CROWN PRINCE 

OF GERMANY. 

The operation of tracheotomy has been per- 
formed upon the Crown Prince. The operation 
was successfully accomplished. 

London, February 15th. 
THE TONQUIN CREDITS. 

The Chamber of Deputies has passed the 
Tonquin Credits Bill, but by the very small 
majority of eight. 

M. Tirard said he would not be responsible 
if it came to evacuation. 


TIME TABLES AND S17 

pace Ss ag TE 
YOKOHAMA.TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 7, 8.15, 9.05,* 


10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.10, 2.30, 4,* §.15, 6.30, 
8, 9.30, and 11f pan. 


‘TRatns teave TOxv6 (Shimbashi) at 7, 8.15, 9.30," 


10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1, 2.30, 4," 5.15, 6.30, 8.10, 
9.30, and 11} p.m, 


Fares—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 





MERS, 











Vhird do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 

sen 90. 

Those marked (#) run throueh without stopping at Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Thuse marked f)arethe same 





as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Yoxouama at 8 and 11.90 am., 
and 3.30 and 6.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7.15 and 11.20 
a.m,, and 3.20 and 6.05 p.m. 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second 
class sen 6, third.class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19. sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 4, sen'16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 95. 


TOKYO.MAEBASHI RAILWAY, 
Trains Leave TOxy6 (Ueno) at 6.35 and 9.35 a.m. 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m.; and Magpasut at 6.35 a. 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m, 
Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 











TAKASAKILYOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6,55 and 10 a.m., and 
12.50 and 3.50 p.m. ; and Yoxoxawa at 8.25 and 11.25 
a.m,, and 2.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second.class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY, 

Trains LEAVE UsNo (down) at 7 am, and 12.15 
and 4 p.m.; Ursunomtva (down) at 10.20 a.m. and 
3.36 pm.; Koxiyama (down) at 2.17 and 7.47 p.m.; 
Fuxusmiata (down) at 9.25 a.m, and 4.25 p.m.; SEN 
pat ‘down) 12.30 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAV« SH10GamA (up) at 6.55 am. and 
1.45 p.m.; SENDAt (up) at 7.30 a.m. and 2.20 p.m.; 

KUSHIMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.95 a.m.; KORIVAMA 
) at 8.33 a.m, and 12.39 pm.; UTsunomtya (up) at 
6.25 a.m. and 12.33 and 4 35 p.m 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yer 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
Yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6 45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, ven 4.50, yen 2.25, 




















NAGAHAMA-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave NaGaHaMa at 6 and 10 am., and 2 
and 6 pim.; and Nacova at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 
p.m. 


Fanks—Second-class, yer 1.53; Third-class, sen 77. 


NAGOYA.TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE NAGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m., 
and TakeToyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Fanes—Second.class, sen 74; Thitd-class, sen 37. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains LEAVE Simeasni at 8.55 a.m., and 11.25 
a.m., and 3.10, and 6.10 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 0.05 a.m., and 11.34 

., and 3.19 and 6.19 pm.; and AKABANE at 10.05 

and 12.45, 4.25, and 7.28 p.m. 

Fargs—First-class, sen 39; second.class, sen 26; 
third.class, sen 13. 


KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY, 

Trains Leave Kone (up) at §.55, 7.55, 9.55, and 
1155 am.; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, and 9.55 p.m. 

IRAINS LEAVE OSAKA (up) at 4.45. 7.6, 96, and 
11.6 a.m.; and 1.6, 36, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 

Trains Leave Kyoro (up) at 6.46, 846, and 10.46 
am,; and 1246, 2 46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m, 

RAINS LEAVE Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 045, and 
10.45am.; and 1.45, 345,545, and 7.45 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
11.45, a.m. ; and 12 45, 2.45. 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m, 

‘TRAINS Leave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 8.25 and 
10.25 am,; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 p.m, 
























YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STeameRs Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
and 10.40, a.m., and 1.30 and 4.00 p.m,; and Leave 
Yokosuka at 7.00 and 11.00 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20, 
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MAIL EAME 


Sees 
THR NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From America... per P.M.Co. Saturday, Feb. 18th. 
From America .. per. & O. Co. Monday, Feb. 2oth + 
FomCanada, &c. per C.P. M. Co, Wednesday, Feb. 22nd $ 
rom Shanghai, 
Nagasaki & 
Kobe 
From America 





per N.Y.K, Friday, Feb. 2gth. 


per P.M.ICo. Sunday, Mar. ath.§ 


* City of Ria de Janciro left San_ Francisco on January aist 
t Gaclic left San Francisco on February 1st. Parthia left 
Vancouver, B.C, on February and. Cily of New York left San 
Francisco on February 14th. 











THE NE 


For Europe, v 
Hongkong 


MAIL LEAVES. 





Sunday, Feb. 19th. 





per P.& O. Co. 








For Shanghai 
Kobe, asf pecN.Y.K. Tuesday, Feb. 21st. 
Nagasaic 
For America...... per P. M.Co, Wednesday, Feb. 22nd. 
For Europe, vi 





Hongiong...... per N.D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Mar. 7th. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co. Saturday, Mar. roth. 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
ee 


ARRIVALS, 


Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
roth January,—Yokosuka oth February, 
Ballast.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 10th February,—Kobe oth Feb- 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen I 

Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,463, 
1ith February,—Hongkong 2nd’ February, 
Ceneral.—Simon, Evers O Co. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Hamlin, 12th Feb- 
ruary,—Kobe 11th February, General.—Rey- 
nell & Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
12th Febiuary,—Fushiki oth February, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Seymour, 12th 
February,—Hongkong 3rd February, vid Na- 
gasaki and Kobe, General.—P. & O.S.N. 
Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanesesteamer, 1,512, Young, 
rath February,—Kobe 11th February, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Anadyr, French steamer, 2,489, Delacroix, 13th 
February, — Hongkong 4th, Shanghai 8th, 
and Kobe 12th February, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trent, 15th February, 
— Nagasaki 12th February, Coal.—Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 14th February, — Kobe 13th Feb- 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
15th February,—Handa 14th February, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 15th 
February,—Kobe 14th February, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 336, Matsu- 
moto, 15th February,—Yokkaichi 15th Feb- 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, nese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
16th February,—Yokkaichi 15th February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
16th February,—Hakodate 14th February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Hussey, 
16th February,—Hachinohe 14th February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
17th February,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 1,965, D. E. 
Friele, 18th February,—Hongkong rith Feb: 
ruary, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 






































DEPARTURES, 


Naniwa Kan (14), cruiser, Captain Isobe, roth 
February,—Yokosuka, 

San Pablo, American steamer, 3,059, E. C. Reed, 
roth February, yl isco, Mails and 
General.—O. & 0. 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,779, Dwyer, 
12th February,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Cassandra, German steamer, 1,095, Behrens, 12th 
February,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & 








Co. 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Fiaschi, 12th 
February,—Shanghai vid’ Kobe Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
Christensen, 12th February,—Hakodate, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
13th February,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,107, Spiegelthal, 
13th. February,—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wantock, British bark, 744, Cooper, 13th February, 
—Kobe, General.—Flint Kilby & Co. 

Teresa, British steamer, 753, Craig, 13th February, 
—-Kobe, Mast.—W. M. Strachan & Co. 
Benalder, British steamer, 1,345, Thompson, 14th 
February, —Kobe, General.—Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann & Co. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Mottram, 14th 
February,—Kobe, General.—Reynell & Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 14th 
February,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General:—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 




























dine, 15th February,—Kobe, Mails and Gene- | J 


ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shavio Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 15th 
February, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
15th February,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, 
15th February,—Handa, General. 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
16th February,—Handa, General—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Som- 
mers, 16th February,—Yokkaichi, Geneval.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
‘mond, 16th February,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
17th February,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Grandee, American ship, 1,256, B. F. Jacobs, 18th 
February;—Manila, Ballast.—Captai 

Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer 856, Seki, 18th 
February, — Ishihama, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


‘amura, 
Nippon 




















PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 
Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe Judge Hannen, Dr. W. Harris, Messrs. 








Watanabe Masanao, Terado Hooraro, and ‘Tasawa 
Yasaburo in cabin; and 13 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Messrs. Taniku Rikuemon, Taniku 
Yoshi, and Kondo Matabei in second class; and 
21 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Teheran, from Hogkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Mollison, 
two children, and governess, and native servant, 
Messrs. F. Thomas, Garraway, A. K. Armitage, 
A. H, Bennet, Lo Tse Kwan, J. W. Cran, Kisa- 
buro, Strachan, F, W. Playfair, and Beveridge in 
and 2 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer AsMiZyr, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Herb 
and two children, Mme. Scriwana, Messrs. Miy. 
kawa, S. von Nievenhuyze, Kishina, Koshida, 
James Curtis, Dawns, and Daron in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from ‘Kobi 
—Miss S, Tanemura, Messrs. F. Krebs, Tailor, 
K. Sato, J. Sakino, I. Fujita, O. Kawara, A: 
Matsumoto, T. Sayeki, J. Kobayashi, and 
Nishimura _in cabin; Mrs. Momono, Messrs. S. 
Yagi, T. Miyauchi, and S. Hasegawa in second 
class; and 75 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Kobe:—Messrs. Kirino and Fuchi in cabin; Mr. 
Minju in second class; and 37 passengers in 
steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Kamihara, 
Rev. W. Imbrie, Messrs. C. P. Hall, F. S. 

K. Krugloff, G. Meik, I. ‘Tsurusa 

gawa, G. 1 T. ‘Kanda, N. 
Fukushi, A i, K. 1 
IX, Adsuchi, and S. Kaneko in cabin; Messrs, H. 
Kozaki, T. Ise, K. Itsuka, K. Hoashi, O. Ohama, 
N. Sakamoto, M. Uemura, U. Kumano, T. Okada, 
Kio Kan, C. Petersen, T. Dineen, F. Harrigan, 
and W. L. Morrell in second class; and 107 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per i 
Hongkng :—Mrs. Badger, child and servant, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dooman and 2 infants, Messrs. C. H. 
Best, M. Von Hippel, Blake Reynolds, S. R. 
Bartlett, and Yuill in cabin. For San Francisco: 
Captain and Mrs. Calcord 2 children, Mr. L. 
Foster; and 1 European in steerage. 

DePaRTeD. 
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Per British steamer Abyssinia, for Vancouver, 


Ameican steamer City of Sydney, from]? 





B.C, :—James Nelson, Hy. 
and 4 passengers in steerage. 
_ Per American steamer San Pablo, for San Fran- 
cisco :—Captain Rodionoff (Russian Navy), Mrs. 
Bright, Mr. and Mrs. W. Christy, Mrs. A. C. 
Wayne, Mr. C. R. MacKenzie and servant, Messrs, 
W. Dunan, Wm. Barrie, T. Takasugi, H. Koehler, 
H. A. Crawford, J. M. Thomas, L. Rinsot, G. 
‘Tanaka, T. Fukui, Samsan Fried, F. Morgan 
Boyds ang John A. Davis in cabin, 

er French steamer Saghalien, for Shanghai vi 
Kobe:—Messrs. Fred. G. Sale, John H. Hosea ey 
J. Le Lesle, L. Fleury, Gandaubert, S. Tomiz 
naga, C. Ikeda, J. Bose, William Moore, William 
Cattel, R. J. Davis, Ch. Bertin, Allain, Hayashi 
and F, S. James in cabin, be 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mrs. Martin, Mrs. Tresize, 
Messrs. T. Mitsui, H. Herwig, F. R. Southern, 
. H. Grant, F, W. Playfair, A. C. Sim, Matsu- 
mura and Ibuki in cabin; and 38 passengers in 
steerage. 





ine, Alfred Leech, 




















CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Sagalien, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk, for France 308 bales; for England 
41 bales; total 439 bales. “Waste silk, for France 
211 bales. Treasure, for Singapore $128,000, 

_Per British steamer Teheran, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Sugar, 9,016, Met, 
chandise 3,082, Parcels 30; total, 12,127. 

Per Brith steamer Abyssinia, for Vancouver, 



































TEA. 
CHICAGO NAW YORK SA¥ FRAN: 
AND AND. CINCO AND, 

CANADA, WEST. EAST. PACHFICCOAST, TOTAL. 
817 1,508 4,711 15 7,051 
420 lox oe — 436 
— 1266 629 =— 1,895 
304 40443234774 
Hongkong .. 73 = — 483 556 
‘oochow i = 142 
Total 2,762 4,178 5,383 2t 12,844 

SILK. 

Yokohama MS MS 
Total ..... serene GT 345 

_ Per American steamer San Pablo, for San Fran- 

cisco :— 
tora. 
79 799 
463 1,193, 
sat 75 25384 

Hongkong 150 1,409 = asi 
Total ...... 14520 4,380 
tora. 
Shanghai 224 
Hongkong 120 
Yokohama 522 
Total... — — 366 





Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $38,000. 





REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, reports -— 
Left Hakodate the gth February, at 2 p.m., and 
experienced moderate north-westerly winds and 
clear weather. Arrived at Oginohama the roth, 
at 1.30 p.m., and left the 11th, at 10. a.m., had 
fresh N.W. winds and thick weather with snow 
until noon same day, thence moderate N.W. winds 
and clear weather to Sagami; thence to port mo- 
derate northerly winds and overcast sky. Arrived 
at Yokohama, the 12th February at 1 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru re- 
ports:—Left Kobe the gth February, at noon ; had 
moderate north-westerly breeze and fine weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the roth February, at 6 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports :— 
Left Kobe the 13th February, at noon; had mo- 
derate north to north-westerly winds to Rock 
Islands; thence to port light variable airs and fine 
weather: Arrived at Yokohama the 14th Feb- 
tuary, at 7.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru reports:— 
Left Kobe the 14th February, at noon ; had light 
to moderate north-westerly winds, with clear wea- 
ther and smooth sea throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 15th February, at 5.30 





.m. 
The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru reports :— 
Left Kobe the 16th atirdaty, at 0.30 Bias had 
moderate to fresh easterly and north-easterly winds 
and overcast weather, with snow and rain, Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 17th February, at 9 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
Friele, from Hongkong, réports fresh monsoon. in 





the Channel, with cloudy weather and considerable 
rain throughout the passage. 


‘ 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—__+—__. 
IMPORTS. 


The business in Yarns keeps on, and some 
large transactions are again reported, extending to 
arrival several months ahead, at very full prices, 
but there has not been a great deal doing in Piece 
Goods of any kind, Plain Cottons maintain their 
value in sympathy with Manchester, but transac. 
tions have been very small, whilst Fancies, both 
Cottons and Woollens, as well as Cloth, Blankets, 
&c., remain neglected. 

Yarx.—Sales for the week amount to about 
1,600 bales of English, and close on 600 bales of 
Bombay, the limited supplies of both keeping the 
market strong. 

Corron Pisce Goops.—Sales comprise 1,500 
pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, 1,000 pieces 8} Ibs. Shirt. 
ings, 2,000 pieces ‘I'.-Cloths, 300 pieces. White 
Shirtings, 2,000 pieces ‘Turkey Reds, 100 dozen 
Handkerchiefs, and 130 pieces Silk Satins. 

Woottens.—About 800 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, and 500 pieces Italian Cloth are all the 











sales reported. 
COTTON YARNS. 

















, $30.00 to 32.00 

2 32.50 to 33.75 

. 16/24, Good to 34.00 to34gs 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 32.50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28/32, Medium 34-75. to 36.00 
Nos, 28/32, Good to Best 36.25 to 37.25 
Nos. 38/42, M to Best 37-75 to 39 50 
No. 328, Two-fold 36.00 to 38.00 
No. 425, Two-fold | 39.50 to 43.00 
No. 20s, Bombay 27.00 to 29.00 
No. 16s, Bombay 25.75 to 27.50 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay . 23:50 to 25.75 





METALS. 
Market quiet, and nothing fresh to report. 
KEROSEN 


There are no transactions to report; prices have 
steadily declined and stand now as noted below. 





Quorations. 
Devoe aga $1.92) 
Comet 1924 
Chester 1.95 





SUGAR. 

Sugar is dull ; 1,000 piculs of Namiida have been 
sold at $3.27} per picul, and 3,000 piculs of new 
Formosa, ex Teheran, at $3.80. Quotations re- 
main nominally unchanged. 








EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was of the roth instant, since 
which date there has been a very good business 
done, resulting in settlements amounting to 1,283 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 126 piculs, Filatures 
506 piculs, Re-reels 458 piculs, Kakeda’ 40 piculs, 
Ushu 63 piculs. ‘To this must be added 88 piculs 
exported direct by the Doshinsha, w 
week’s net business up to 1,371 piculs, 

Business has been active and well sustained, but 
rejections have been rather heavy, which is not to 
be wondered at considering that low and medium 
grades of Silk have for the most part been dealt 
in. Quotations, although apparently somewhat 
lower, are really unchanged when the inferiority of 
quality is taken into account of which we have 
lately had to complain, and no alteration is made 
in last week’s prices. At the close, some consider- 
able transactions are reported, which are, however, 
not yet included in to-day’s figures. 

Arrivals have been very slight, and stocks show 
a considerable reduction, standing now at 11,450 
piculs, against 13,200 piculs at same date last 
year, and 3,600 piculs in 1886. 

During the week under review three steamers 
have taken Silk from this port, viz.:—the C. P. 
steamship Abyssinia, on the roth instant, 345 bales 
for New York, vid Vancouver, the O. & O. steam- 
ship San Pablo, on the same date, 522 bales for 
the same destination, vid San Francisco, and the 
M. M. steamer Saghalien, on the 12th instant, 439 
bales for Europe. The total Export of this season 
now stands at 26,411 bales, weighing 26,953 piculs, 
against 18,810 piculs at same date last year, and 
20,060 piculs in 1886, 

Hanks.—Common grades show a slight decline, 
whilst better qualities are firmly held, say at $500 
for Maribuso. Shimari has been placed at $510. 
For Hachioji kinds $450 would command the best 
on offer. 

Filatures.—Grades approaching good to best are 
getting more and more scarce, and holders are 
firm in their demands for these, whilst lower 

walities are plentifully on offer. Of known chops 
Weideusha has been bought at $660, and Tokosha 
al $580. 

Re-reels.—Fine grades of this class have been 
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taken in freely, but with subsequent smart rejec 
tion, Heavy transactions are to be noted” in 
medium qualities, and of these the quantities on 
offer are still very great. 

Kakedas are offered at about $5 to $10 under 
last week’s quotations, with but little inclination 
on the part of buyers to take them up at these 
figures, 

Oshu.—With the exception of one small parcel of 
Hamatsuki at $525, the business was exclusively 
confined to good Sendai at $515. 

Taysaam kinds still remain neglected. 












quorations. 
Hanks—No. 14 ey 
Hanks—No, 2 (Shinshu) ..... 


$530 to 540 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 


515 to520 











































Nanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 500 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) .. 490 
Hanks—No. 430 to 490 
Hanks—No. 470 to 475 
Uanks—No, 455 to 460 
3 : 700 to pto 
latures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 660 to 670 
latures—No. 1, 13/1 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 de 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 590 to.6o0 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers $60 to 570 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1 Nom. 620 to 640 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 540 to 550 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers $20 to530 
Kakedas—Ext : b20 
Kakedas—No. 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 360 to 70 
Kakedas—No. 2} $40 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3 520 to 530 
Kakedas—No. 34 $00 to 510 
Kakedas—No. 490 
Oshu Sendai §20 to 530. 
$20 to 530 
Sou to $10 
af 490 to 500 
Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 17th Feb,, 1888.— 
1BN§-86, 
Matas, 
8,435 
12,308 
: Bales 26,411 18,763 20,743 
Total. [BE 26,953 18,510 20,000 
Settlementsand Direct Hee He 
Export from ist July 18,850 22,300 
Stock, 17th February... 11,450 13,200 3,600 
Available suppliestodate 39,700 32,050 25,900 


WASTE SILK. 

The business in this branch continues to be 
good, and the settlements this week are 1,249 
Piculs, distributed thus :—Cocoons 8 piculs, Noshr 
527 piculs, Kibiso 502 piculs, Mawata 60 piculs, 
Sundries 152 piculs. ‘There was no direct. Export 
by the native Kaisha. 
ivals during the week have been fair, yet not 
sufficient to balance the settlements, and ‘stock is 
again reduced by 400 piculs, standing now at 
4,200 piculs, against 10,200 piculs at same time 
last year, and 5,500 piculs in 1886. 

The steamship Saghalien carried 560 piculs 
Waste and 88 piculs Cocoons to Europe, thus 
bringing the season’s Export figures up to 19,753 
piculs, against 18,340 piculs last year and 16,287 
piculs at same date in 1886. 

Cocoons.—There are no more good Cocoons on 
offer ; the last lot settled was a parcel of Bivoltint 
at $5 

Noshi-ito——The principal trade was again in 
Foshu at last prices. Of Gshu, lower qualities, a 
few parcels have been settled at about $115 to $120. 

Kibiso.—The business is about equally divided 
between Filatures, Foshu, and Hachoyi, at unal- 
tered prices. 

Mawata.—One lot of this kind of good composi- 
tion was settled at $187. 

Sundvies.—A rather large amount of Neri was 
bought at $22, and one parcel of Zama-ito changed 
hands at $220. 










































quotations. 
ced Cocoons—Good to Best . =, 

1o—Filature, Best .. $125 to 135 

lature, Good 110 to 120 

Yoo to 105 

130 to 135 

inshu, Best 105 to 110 

inshu, Good... 95 to 100 

o—Shinshu, Medium ....... 85 to 90 

(o—Bushu, Good to Best. 125 to 140 

lo— Joshu, Best - 95 to 100 

o—Joshu, Good 80 to 90 

joshu, Ordinary 75 to 80 

ture, Best selected . 105 torts 

ture, Seconds 95 to 105 

ibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 80 to 90 








55 to 
45 to 
50 to 
40 to 
40 to 
a5 to 20 
aato 15 
185 to 190 


60 
50 
45 
30 
30 








il Good to Common 
Mawata—Good to Best 


UNIV 


Export lable, Waste Silk, to 17th Feb., 1888:— 








Season 1885-88, 1886-8, 
Picuus, | Picues 
Waste Sill 17,320 14,900 
Pierced Cocoons 243335440 
19)753 18,340 
SettlementsandDicect) CUE» reve, reves 
Export from rst July § 25#750 20350 20,300 
Stock, 17th February... 4,200 10,200 5,500 
Availablesuppliestodate 29,950 30,550 25,800 


Exchange.—Rates have been fluctuating during 
the week, but at the close they are steady as under- 
noted :—Lonon, 4 m/s., Credits 3/2; Documents, 
3/2k; 6 m/s., Credits, 3/2}; Documents, 3/2 
New York, 30 d./s., U.S. G. $75}; 4 m/s. U.S. 
G. $7745 Paris, 4 m/s., fes, 4.00; 6 m/s., fes- 4.02. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 17th February, 1888 :— 


















Raw, rievis. Waste, ricvts. 
Hanks 1,450 | Cocoons .. 78 
Filatures 5,200 930 
Re-reels. 3,650 2,050 
Kakeda . ‘930 480 
Oshu . 140| Sundries 65 
Taysaam 80 
Total piculs......11,450' Total piculs . 
TEA. 


About 300 piculs of Tea changed hands at prices 
varying from $7 to $14 per picul, The market is 
fairly steady. Receipts have been small, and 
stocks are estimated at 3,800 piculs, compared with 
6,500 piculs in 1887 at the same date. Following 
are the Tea shipments since last report:—The 
Abyssinia took 121,020Ibs., divided thus: 3,311 








Ibs. for New York, 95,159 Ibs. for Chicago, and 
22,550 lbs. for Canada. The San Pablo carried 
only$29,073 Ibs. for San Francisco. These ship- 


ments are only from Yokohama. 
ran ricut. 







Common..... 

Good Common ig teire 
Medium vs. 13 to 15 
Good Medium 10 & up'ds 





EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has again fluctuated, but is 


n steady 
at quotations :— 













Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .. afr 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . HH 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 


3/2 
3/28 
393 
40 
« F2), dis, 
2% dis. 


Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight ...... 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Hongkong—Bank sight... 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 

















On Shanghai—Bank sight : lak 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 72 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 74 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight... 7 





On San Francisco—Banik Bills on demand. 74 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 75 








Corporate Mark, 


0 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c, 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN &Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WoRKS, 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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JOP SUE SHOWED BITTERS. 
yor SIGNS OF DEATH. — BrTTERs. 
Hor «© 32, Storks-road, S.E., BITTERS: 
June 2, 1887. 
Hor BITTERS. 
“To the Hop Bitters Company (Limited), preps. 


Hoe ‘gh, Farringdon-road, 
FOP "1 have much pleasure in testifying BITTERS. 


to the exeeedingly great value of your 
amother, who is now BYTTERS. 
twken very ill with & 

Settled in her back, BITTERS. 










FOP tended her said hewould only iast x few BITTERS. 

hours. I must admit that I believe what 

HOP her sti was true, and she evidently BIPTERS. 
showed signs of death. But we gave her 

FOP doses the: Hop ‘Witers at stated times, BIFTERS. 
Which acted with good results. It is now 

FLOP Brormontinsiace this haprened, and [am BYFTERS. 
thankful to say that she has recovered so 

OP much as to be able to go out, and looks BITTERS. 
better than she did before she was taken ill. 









TTERS for the LIVER, KID- BITTERS. 
BLOOD are unapproached by 
iris no vile BITTERS. 
we guarantee itto 
and compounded BITTERS. 
iether with other 
EOP medicinal teaves and tinctures; on scien- BITTERS 
c principles. try a botile to-day § 
ve a sick friend, or know some BITTERS. 







OP be pure and whol 


from the finest h 









in-need of a nourishing tonic 
OP jolesome medicine, go tell them or BITTERS. 
FOP five them a bottle of xenuine Hop bitters 

OP —it may be the harvie ‘act of your life. 


NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
HOP BITTERS 
Cannot be genuine 
Address eat the foot 
Ot very Label 
BITTERS COMPANY, 
(Limited), 
41, Farrixepox Roan, Loxpox, E.C. 
Beware or FRraups. 


September 17th, 1887. ly. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 

FICULTY OF BREATHING are speedily 
cured by KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES 
(recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty). No other remedy is half so effective. 
One Lozenge alone gives relief, They contain 
no Opium, Morphia, nor any violent drug, and 
may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bedtime ensures rest when troubled by 
the throat. Sold by all Chemists, in Small Tins. 

December 3rd, 1887. 2tins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine ther faith for all.” “The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills, ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mk. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of hisextraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1371, says—'* I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. ‘I gave some to the people, and fothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that I was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 

Said by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World 


May tst, 1887. 
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YARROW? S 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


| Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 








And seo that each Jar bears Baron Liebi, 


in Blue Ink across the abel a aed E XTRAC al Es 4 


o FINEST — AND 


GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 


Ke 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application tothe Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 











for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of th 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Rraetetions, 
Bilious Affections. 


DINNEFORDS)| \ 
FLUID 
MAGNESIA ull Druggists and Storekeepers, 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 












ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, LimiteD, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAB TRON PiPrts&:. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 








TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


Low Price 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 


ONINI00D 





| 
| Superfine Bird's Eye. 








- ¥ wy 2 W een Ee a Fine Cut. 

ry right ack Plug Cavendish 

pes yk & R Sg ac emaaee nh 
a a + © F PRICE LISTS CX _APPLISATICN 
e- fr PF = F of w Century. 
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ard, the wife of Professor C. C. Geonce- 
kyo, of a Son. 
at 236, Bluff, the wife of W. F 


On February 2 
sox, Komaba, 1 


On the 24th instant, 
Mircnet, of a Daughter. 








UMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue Osaka Tea-preparing Company contem- 
plates increasing its capital. 


Durineé last month the value of toys manu- 
factured in Kyoto was yen 83,600. 


During January last the number of patients 
treated at the Doaisha hospital was 108, 





Duvrine last year the value of matches shipped 
from Kobe to China was ven 824,228.80. 


Government sanction for “the construction of 
the Sanuki Railway was given on the 15th inst. 


Tue construction of a new war-vessel to be 
named the Zakao Kan will be commenced next 
month. 

Marovis Toxucawa, Japanese Minister in Italy, 
has received a decoration from the King of that 
country. 

Tue estimated cost of the construction of the 
Kyushu Railway is set down by the Company 
at yen 9,190,000, 

Tue Siamese Ambassador and suite left Yoko- 
hama for home the morning of the 19th instant, 
in the Zeheran. 

Mayjor-Generats Nocr and Kawakami who 
went to Europe and America last year, will 
return about April next. 


A sumer of locomotives, which arrived recently 
from England, were sent to the Kuroiso railway 
station the 17th instant, 


Tue War Department has purchased 12,200 
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oo use of the Insular Militia 


Heavy shipments of silver to Osaka have re- 
cently been made by the Finance Department 
for coinage. 

Rerorts from the principal districts state that 
the tea plants are looking well, having suffered 
neither from frost nor insects. 


Ir has been decided to establish a charity hos- 
pital in Osaka, and a site for the purpose has 
been secured in the western district. 





Tue Customs revenue collected at Nagasaki 
during last year was yen 167,170, against yen 
176,484 during the preceding year. 





Durine last year, the quantily of soda produced 
by the Soda Factory, Osaka, was 3,406,520 Ibs. 
valued at yen 59,034.342. 


Tue authorities have under investigation the 
personal history of ladies of rank in connection 
with the conferring of decorations. 


Mr. Ozaxt, President of the Court of Cassation, 


“|has received the appointment of President of 


the Tokyo 40/6 Héin (High Court). 


Juper Hannen being about to leave Japan, a 
meeting of British residents has decided to pre- 
sent him with an address and testimonial, 


Tae annual income of Mr. Honma, of Tsuruga- 
oka, Shonai (Dewa), isestimated at yen 1,761,633, 
for which the income-tax payable is yen 53,746. 


Tue Meiji Life Assurance Company has re- 
cently appointed numerous agents in the pro- 
vinces, and a large access of business is expected 
therefrom, 








Tue application made by the Japan Products 
Company for permission to capture seals in the 
waters of Hokkaido has not been granted by the 
Government. 


Tue total amount of Customs revenue collected 
at Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Hakodate, and 
other ports during last year was $3,769,811, 
against $3,103,105 in 1886. 


‘Tux laying of rails between Nagano and Ota- 
zawa (a distance of two miles) on the line of the 
Shin-Etsu railway has been completed, and a 
trial run was made the other day. 


Ay earthquake was felt in the capital the 17th 
instant at oh, 16m, p.m, 
seconds, and the direction was from east to 


west. The shock was a light one. 
Mr. Ivacaxt Hoxoraxo, eldest son of Count 


Itagaki, has applied to the authorities for per- 
mission to establish a private school at Shioe- 
mura, Tosagori, Kochi Prefecture. 


AN earthquake was felt in Tokyo the 18th in- 
stant, al 6h. 13m. p-m. The duration was 
15 seconds, and the direction was from east to 
The shock was a slight one. 





west, 


Countess Okuma will in future receive visitors 
at her residence every Monday between 2 and 


The duration was 50], 





of ladies and gentlemen for the first time the 
2oth instant. 


Tue authorities have under consideration the 
advisability of making a new road between 
Nagatamachi Nichome (close to the Chinese 
Legation) Tokyo, and the top of Enokizaka, by 
way of Tameike. 


From the beginning of this year to the 21st 
instant the number of persons who suffered 
from infectious diseases (dipetheria, tyhpoid 
fever, and small-pox), at Yokohama was 25, 
chiefly females. 





Tue construction of a railway between Nagano 
and Ueda has been almost completed and traffic 
will be opened the rst of April next.. The line 
between Ueda and Karuizawa will be opened 
about the 1st June next. 








Tue number of Government and private ele- 
mentary schools in Shiba is 38, of which 7 are 
government institutions with 86 teachers and 
2,830 students, and 31 private institutions with 
42 teachers and 2,890 students, 


Tue application for the construction of a tram- 
way between Kazu and Yumoto by way of Oda- 
wara has been granted by the Government. 
One of the promoters arrived in Tokyo the other 
day to order vehicles and rails. 


Tue declared value of Exports and Imports 
passed through the Nagasaki Custom House 
during last year was :—exports, $4,006,996; im- 
ports, $1,161,720; against exports, $4,792,192; 
and imports, $972,634, in 1886. 


A Bronze statue in memory of the late Mr. 
Omura, Senior Vice-Minister for War, which is 
in course of construction in the enclosure of the 
Yasukuni Shrine at Kudan, Tokyo, will be com- 
pleted before the end of April next. 


Various Governors, Prefects, and other Local 
Government officials who are now in the capital, 
visited the new Imperial Palace the 18th instant 
under the guidance of Viscount Sugi, Grand 
Chamberlain to the Empress-Dowager. 


Tue construction of buildings for the offices of 
the Kojimachi branch of the Tokyo Electric 
Light Company has been finished at Kojimachi 
Gochome, and the ceremony of opening the 
offices will take place the 1st of next month. 


Tue ceremeny of presenting deplomas to the 
students of the Kyoritsu Gakko, a private pre- 
paratory school at Awajicho, Kanda, took place 
the roth instant in the lecture room ef the Im- 
peril University at Hitotsubashi, Tokyo. 


Count Oxuma, Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has been promoted to the rank of second 
class, second grade, and Mr. Inouye, Director 
of the Law Compilation Bureau, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of third class, second grade. 


Resipents of Miyatsu, Tango, have applied to 
the Kyoto City Government Office for permis- 
sion to establish a company called the Tango 
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Steamship Campany, at Miyatsu, with the view of 
opening a line between Miyatsu and Tsuruga, 
Echizen. 


Tue Ibaraki Local Government has asked the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department to 
send officials to judge an exhibition of products 
and poultry from neighbouring Prefectures, 
which is to be opened in Ibaraki Prefecture in 
April next. 


A GeneraL meeting of the shareholders of the 
Nippon Ginko was held the 18th instant. A 
dividend was declared at the rate of 12 per 
cent. per annum, being an increase of 1 per 
cent. as compared with the dividend for the first 
half of 1887. 


Tue 15th instant being the tenth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Kaikosha (Military 
Club), the members of the Club gave a grand 
ball in the evening to celebrate the occasion, 
Count Oyama and about 300 military officers 
were present. 





Tue Nippon Ginko has forwarded a sum of yen 
10,000 to the family of the late Mr. Yoshiwara, 
President of the bank, to pay for the education 
of the deceased gentleman's children, in re- 
cognition of services rendered by him since the 
establishment of the bank. 


Tue declared value of Exports and Imports 
passed through the Custom Houses of the 
Treaty ports throughout Japan during the last 
year were:—exports, 51,419,678; imports, 
43,800,158; against exports $47,935,062, and 
imports $31,227,231 in 1886. 


Tue general meeting of shareholders of the 
Tokyo Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asocia- 
tion will be held the 29th instant. After con- 
sidering the report for the second half of last 
year and the estimates of expenditure for this 
yeary, the election of officers will take place. 


A meetine of members of the Tokyo Charity 
Hospital was held the 17th instant in order to 
make preliminary arrangements for the recep- 
tion of H.I.M. the Empress, who will visit the 
hospital shortly, to be present at the ceremony 
of conferring diplomas on nurses who have 
been taught in the hospital. 





Owtne to the prevalence of small-pox at Kobe, 
the Governor of Osaka issued a notification the 
15th instant to the effect that the transporation of 
second hand clothes, rags, old cotton, and waste 
paper into the city by way of Hyogo and Kobe 
is prohibited, but cargoes disinfected off Tem- 
posan will be allowed to pass. 


Tue drawing of Seven per Cent. Pension Bonds 
to the amount of yen 2,000,000 took place the 
morning of the 21st instant in the Tokyo City 
Government Office in presence of Mr. Nomoto, 
Director of the National Debt Bureau, clerks of 
the Finance Department, Mr. Watanabe, a 
secretary, and other officials of the City Office. 


Tue declared value of Imports at the port of 
Gensan during December last amounted to 
149,842, of which 108,865 was imported by 
Japanese, 22,271 by Chinese, and 18,706 by 
Koreans. Exports amounted to 185,951.64, of 
which 125,951.14 was exported by Japanese, 
30,780 by Chinese, and 29,941.50 by Koreans, 


Count Kurona, Minister of State for the Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Department, has been 
appointed to control the business connected with 
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Japanese exhibits to the International Exhibition 
in Paris, while Viscount Tanaka, Japanese Mini- 
ster in France, has been appointed Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Messrs. Miyajima, Director of the 
Agricultural Bureau; Tomita, Director of the 
Industrial Bureau; Yanagiya, private secretary 
of the Minister of State for Agricultural and 
Commercial Department; Sakata, a Secretary 
of the Department, and Okoshi, Japanese Consul 
in Lyons, have been named Commissioners, 


Tuere is not much doing in the Import market. 
Yarns have become quieter, mainly through 
want of “spot” stock, but to some extent owing 
to holders asking higher figures. The trade in 
Piece-goods and Woollens remains restricted. 
The Metal market is without new features, 
prices being steady and dealings moderate. 
There is a great gulf between holders and 
buyers of Kerosene, and no business is reported. 
Sugar has sold to some extent, both Whites and 
Browns. New Takao is coming freely, for which 
prices are fairly maintained. The Export of 
Silk has continued brisk, all kinds but the very 
best marks having been extensively dealt in. 
There is a large quantity in foreign godowns 
which has not yet passed the scales, and heavy 
rejections would alter the tone of holders, 
who, as soon as business gets fairly brisk, 
“raise it.” Waste Silk has also been done 
freely for most kinds on offer; the assortment, 
however, is not first class. Nothing to remark 
about Tea so far as the market is concerned, 
but good accounts come from the provinces in 
regard to the plants, which are generally reported 
as having suffered injury neither by frosts nor 
insects. Exchange is lower and weak. 


NOTES. 





Speaxinc at the New Year gathering’ of the 
Society of Economists, Mr. Yuri Yoshimasa, 
according tothe Bukka Shimpo, referred at some 
length to the issue of paper money at the time of 
the restoration. ‘ Having then been connected 
more or less with the financial affairs of the 
country” Mr. Yuri said, “I may trouble you with 
some remarks on the subject. It was just at a 
time when Japan, hitherto isolated from the rest 
of the world, was exceedingly destitute of funds, 
that Commodore Perry arrived, and at once the 
clamour arose for the expulsion of the barbarians. 
But to take steps for this purpose required 
money, and of money we had very little. I 
remember that about this period, having thought 
a good deal about the national finances, I set 
myself the task of endeavouring to calculate 
how much coin there was in circulation, I 
heard that a Mr. Okubo Yoriki, who resided at 
Osaka, had turned his attention to a similar 
study, and I visited him in the hope of obtaining 
assistance. He could only assert in a general 
way the scarcity of money in the empire, but 
he gave me some information of value as to the 
condition of the country financially during the 
rule of the Taiko. Being impressed with the 
belief that in order to increase the wealth of the 
nation no better means were available than to 
utilize labour and encourage industry and com- 
merce, I laid my views before the Fukui Han 
Government, and was successful in inducing the 
authorities to issue to tho. people of Fukui 50,000 
ryoworth of 25 sen notes. National affairs con- 
tinued, however, to become more and more al- 
arming, and in December, 1867, I, as one of the 
delegates sent from Fukui to the Court in Kyoto, 


UNIVE 


started for the Imperial capital and on my arrival 
there was at once entrusted with certain financial 
business, I of course put forward my views 
and opinions, but with little success at first. 
In the following year war between the Court 
party and the Shogunate began at Fushimi. 
At the outset I addressed myself to the 
duty of collecting provisions, which with funds 
I judged to be the chief requirement for war. 
My financial views, however, could not be ex- 
pected to receive much attention during this 
stormy time; and yet the means of the Court 
became daily more straitened. At length, on 
the evening of the gth of January, a meeting to 
consider the question of finance, which was at- 
tended by, among others, Okubo, Kido, Hirosawa, 
Goto, and Iwashita was held. A proposal was 
made to the effect that 200,000 ryo should be 
raised for purposes of Government expenditure, 

but I expressed myself to the effect that nothing 

short of 3,000,000 ryo would meet the wants 

of the Court. After earnest deliberation it was 

resolved that this sum should be raised, and 

that thirty million ryo of A’nsatsu should be 
issued to the people for the encouragement of 
industry and the facilitating of business, the 
notes to be withdrawn gradually, and interest to 
be paid on the loan. The 3,000,000 ryo were 
raised, but it was found impracticable to carry 
the A’msatsu scheme into effect, the opposition 
to it indeed being so strong that I, as its warm 
advocate, was actually in danger. It was con- 
tended by our opponents that as the issue of 
notes had failed at Osaka even in the pros- 
perous times of the Tokugawa rule, the 
scheme must fail now, and should be replaced 
by some other proposal, On January 29th 
a meeting attended by Princes, Ministers of 
the Court, and deputies was held, it being 

understood that all present should express their 

views without reserve. Conflicting opinions 
as may be supposed were put forward, but 
in the end it was decided to issue 30,000,000 
ryo of kinsatsu, and, preparations being 
at once begun, the paper was put in circu- 
lation on May 25th, being issued to the various 
han at the rate of 10,000 ryo for every 10,000 
koku. The notes were to be withdrawn in 
thirteen years and burnt, interest being 
payable at the rate of 8 per cent. per an- 
num. I had taken steps to secure the support 
of the merchants to this scheme by enlisting 
the aid of Mr. Nishinomura Kanroku, a cele- 
brated merchant of Kyoto, who had con- 
tributed 20,000 ryo towards the Imperial cause, 
and whose approval was followed by that of the 
chief merchants of the capital. Meanwhile 
there had been many difficulties to surmount, 
and the vacillation of the Court may be inferred 
from the fact that it was at one time actually 
proposed to burn the Nijyo Castle in which the 
Ainsatsu was stored. Many of the Aan opposed 
the issue of knsa/su, however, and, the Yedo 
Government remaining steadily of a similar state 
of mind, the A/usa/su could not during the first 
year of Meiji, be introduced to Yedo. To in- 
duce the Yedo authorities to withdraw their 
prohibition, I was sent north, but found them 
inflexible till at length in the second year of 
Meiji, after a debate which lasted for seven days, 
I was successful, and the Ainsafsu soon ob- 
tained a large circulation.” 





Ow Tuesday evening the second of a series of 
three concerts given by the German residents 
of Tékyd took place in the Kései-kaido. The 
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motive of these concerts is to afford occasions 
for réunions of the communities of TOky6 and 
Yokohama. The expenses are defrayed by sub- 
scription, and after the concert the evening is 
brought toa conclusion by dancing. So far the 
programme has been most successful, owing to 
the able direction of the German residents. 
These now constitute a majority of the foreign 
community in the capital, and include among 
their number many naturally gifted and highly 
educated musicians, It hadlong been hoped that 
the public would again beafforded an opportunity 
of enjoying such a treat as was afforded several 
years ago, when some admirable concerts were 
given by the Germans at Ueno. The wish has 
now been gratified, and we sincerely trust that 
it may be found possible to continue this series of 
concerts, or at any rate to repeat than next winter. 
The performance on Tuesday evening commen- 
ced with the overture to ‘ Wilhelm Tell” ren- 
dered mostexcellently by the Band of the Guards, 
under the direction of Herr Eckert. We can- 
not too highly compliment this gentleman upon 
the capacities he has succeeded in developing 
among the bandsmen under his charge. Their 
playing on the occasion referred to, though 
somewhat marred by the inferior acoustic pro- 
perties of the hall, showed a degree of finish and 
Precision that was justly admired. Especially 
is this true of a piece subsequently played, 
Arndt’s “Diana's Jagdruf.” The echoes, pro- 
duced by a portion of the Band stationed in an 
adjoining room, were exquisitely soft and the 
whole effect was charming. A duet for 
sopranos was the second piece on the pro- 
gramme. It was sung by two ladies of whom 
the elder has a sweet, clear voice, perfectly 
trained, and the younger, an American, promises 
to develope considerable talent. Both were 
vigorously applauded. Then followed an “ Arie 
far Bass” (Mozart), and ‘Alt Heidelberg du 
feine” (Jensen). The gentleman who sang these 
has truly a grand voice—powerful, rich, and 
under thorough control. Outside the ranks of 
the great masters of song, such singing is very 
rarely to be heard. The enthusiatic applause 
which he received was repeated when a little 
later on, he with three other gentlemen, sang a 
quartette in that inimitable style for which the 
Germans are famous. On this occasion the 
audience utterly refused to be denied, and 
the encore had to be respondedto. The pro- 
gramme included two other vocal items, a 
soprano song and a duet for soprano and bass. 
It is enough to say that these were performed 
by the same gifted singers—the lady who took 
the leading part in the first duet and the gentle- 
man of whom we have just spoken. A feature 
of the latter piece was the piano accompani- 
ment. The evening was [altogether most de- 
lightful. The German residents merit the 
gratitude of the Japanese and foreign com- 
munities alike, and we venture to hope that 
they will afford us many more opportunities of 
enjoying their delightful music. 








Tue death of Mr. Henry Pryer has caused a 
wide-spread feeling of sorrow among the foreign 
communities of Yokohama and Tokyo. Mr. 
Pryer had earned no small distinction as a 
naturalist. Earnest and unassuming, he culti- 
vated knowledge for its own sake, and in the 
comparative retirement which he courted for the 
better pursuit of his work, he never lost the 
geniality and gentle kindness so often found in 
loving students of nature. With ordinary im- 
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munity from the ills of the flesh, he might have 
looked forward to many years of useful labour. 
His, however, was by no means a robust frame. 
He succumbed with unexpected rapidity to 
the insidious advances of a disease always 
formidable at this inclement season. It has 
been our lot during the past twenty years to 
see the graves of friends multiply with sad 
persistence in the little Cemetery under the 
Bluff, but we doubr if any one of them hides 
a truer or a tenderer heart than that of him 
to whom we now bid a sorrowing farewell. 


“ Men drop so fast, ‘ere life’s mid-stage we tread, 
Few know so many friends alive as dead.” 


ere 
The funeral, which took place on the afternoon 
of the 19th, was conducted in the simplest pos- 
sible manner, in accordance with his desire, but 
the expression upon the faces of the many friends 
both native and foreign, some of whom had come 
from Tokyoinspite of the wintry weather, testified 
to that deeper sentiment “ which passeth show.” 
After reading the Burial Service, the Rev. Mr. 
Irwine remarked that other than the briefest 
words would be out of keeping with the wishes 
of their friend, yet they could not commit his 
body to the ground without uttering a few sen- 
tences expressive of that sorrow at the early death 
of so earnest an enquirer into that astounding 
revelation of the power of God which we cal] 
animated nature. Could we doubt that in the 
course of that all-pervading evolution of new 
forms more wonderful even than the passage of 
the chrysalis into the perfect insect, our brother, 
freed from the many infirmities, of this present 
existence, would pass into a higher type? And 
meanwhile, we might be certain that while we 
mourned the removal from our immediate 
environment of the force which we called his life, 
the effects of that force, constantly directed as it 
was to the advancement of real knowledge, 
would be felt when hearts that now vibrated in 
loving harmony with his should be still. 
Generar Li, Commander in Chief of the prin- 
cipal Chinese forces in Formosa, is an officer of 
fertile expedients. Last December, we learn 
from the Shih Pao, he led a‘force into the in- 
terior of the island and commenced operations 
against the savages. The latter, nothing 
daunted, put themselves in battle array and 
began a stout combat with the invaders. General 
Li then treated them to a dose of artillery, and 
finding this difficult to stomach, they fled to the 
hills and hid themselves away in caves and 
coverts. What was to be done now? It seemed 
at first that the General must be baffled, for he 
could not possibly pursue the light-footed bar- 
barians into the mountains, neither could he 
smoke them out. Not one bit embarrassed, how- 
ever, he bade his men lay aside their rifles, arm 
themselves with sickles and proceed to cut down 
all the growing crops of the Formosans. This 
enlightened the situation at once. The savages, 
who knew that they must starve if they lost their 
crops, came out of their hiding places and sur- 
rendered unconditionally. They were ordered 
to evacuate their homes and their mountain 
coverts, receiving at the same time sufficient 
sustenance until they could settle somewhere else. 


. 
aoe 


Formosa is evidently progressing under the 
wise Government of his Excellency Liu Ming 
Chu‘an. The Shih Pao publishes some notes 
bya Chinese gentleman who recently travelled 
there. ‘The city of Tai Pei-fu,” says the 





translation in the Chinese Times, “has a cir- 
cumference of zo li, and has recently grown into 
a place of great business activity. Formerly 
there were only a few yaméns, while the rest of 
the city was a wilderness, comprised principally 
of fields and waste land, scattered among which 
were a few dwelling-houses. But since the 
island was converted into a province, the town 
has assumed an entirely different aspect. Go- 
vernor Liu Ming Chu‘an appointed an officer by 
the name of Yang Yao-fang to be superintendent 
of commercial affairs in Formosa, and this man 
has been exceedingly active in his schemes of 
organizing and encouraging trade. As a result 
of his energetic efforts, business firms of many 
kinds have established themselves at Tai Pei-fu, 
and house-building is going on constantly, the 
style of the houses being like those in Soochow. 
When any merchants from the mainland go 
there to start business, the Formosan Board of 
Trade are always ready to offer their assistance 
and protection. At present the city can boast 
of dispensaries, bath-houses, eating saloons, 
stores of Peking goods, Canton goods, and many 
other varieties. But the most noted public resort 
isa tea-house recently started called the Ying 
Hsin K‘o, or “Saloon of Passing Fragrance.” 
It is a two-storied building situated in a charm- 
ing location, with modern windows and of a 
very neat and attractive appearance. In the 
afternoon and evening many go there accom- 
panied by one or two friends, and while away a 
most pleasant hour over a cup of tea and some 
slight refreshments. Jinrickshas are constantly 
passing and re-passing, and one or two carriages 
are to be seen, with beautiful jolly women sitting 
in them, the attraction of all beholders. Those 
who are accustomed to seeing such sights think 
nothing of them, but to the Formosan, whose 
island was but a short time ago the abode of 
savages, they are objects of inexpressible wonder 
and delight.” 





In the columns of the Choya Shimbun we find 
an important subject discussed after a fashion 
that leaves a very great deal to be desired. 
The theme of discussion is ‘‘ the necessity of a 
commercial element in the sphere of art manu- 
factures.” Our contemporary sets out by an 
assertion which cannot be gainsaid, that the 
exportation of Japanese art manufactures is 
nothing like what it ought to be, and that the 
fault is not due to any deficiency of foreign 
demand. Neither is there any lack of ability 
on the part of Japanese artisans. Proofs of 
their admirable skill are afforded without stint 
at every industrial exhibition. But it seems 
that their work is not governed by a due regard 
for the prospect of profit. It is too often a 
labour of love into which commercial considera- 
tions do not enter at all. Thus it happens that 
the best artists are not infrequently the worst 
remunerated. Enquiries made in connection 
with the last exhibition at Uyeno showed that 
the rate of earnings was generally in the inverse 
ratio of artisan’s skill. A man of real capacity 
will spend two or three months over one article 
and finally sell it for a price less than the aggre- 
gate wages of a common workman throughout 
the same period. Visitors to the exhibition 
were often surprised to find that exhibits could 
not be duplicated for the prices marked on 
them, the reason being that their makers could 
not afford to take orders at such figures: they 
had not worked for gain, but merely to place 
before the public an evidence of their skill. In 
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such methods there may be something to in- 
crease Japan's reputation, but there is nothing 
to augment her material resources. The Choya 
conjectures, rightly as it seems to us, that the 
origin of this unpractical mood is to be found 
in bygone times. During the days of feudal- 
ism, the three hundred daimyo of Japan were 
all patrons of art, on a greater or less scale. 
They give liberal support to artist artisans, 
granting them permanent incomes which bore 
no relation to the quantity of their productions 
but depended entirely on their quality. Time, 
therefore, ceased to be an element in the ac- 
count, and wonderful skill was developed at the 
expense of the commercial faculty. Now-a- 
days the foreign markets have taken the place 
of feuda) patronage. But their demands are 
fitful, and the relation between selling price and 
cost of production has become essentially im- 
portant. The consequence is that art arti- 
sans are driven to abandon their old stand- 
ard and devote themselves to the manufac- 
ture of whatever pays best, prostituting the 
spirit of art to the promptings of gain. 


= 
are 


All this is quite true. It has been said more 
than once in these columns already. The un- 
satisfactory part of our contemporary’s article is 
the remedy it suggests. What is wanted, it tells 
us, is a regular channel of export. If there were 
some uniform and trustworthy means of placing 
the products of Japanese art on the foreign 
markets, artists, the Chéya thinks, would be 
stimulated to combine their old skill with the 
economic principles demanded by the changed 
times. And this analysis is concluded by the 
inevitable appeal to official intervention. We 
venture to suggest that the less the Government 
has to do with the matter the better. The want 
is not a regular channel of export. If that does 
not exist already, it would come into existence 
the moment a ratson d'éfre became apparent. 
But until Japanese art artisans learn the value 
of organization, it is virtually impossible to utilize 
their abilities profitably. Men of business do 
not dream of employing them at present simply 
because they cannot be depended on to work 
regularly. They make no attempt to keep 
engagements, and persistently decline to regard 
their work as a serious matter of trade. When 
this failing is corrected, there will assuredly be 
a great future before them. 





A HunpreD gentlemen sat down at the monthly 
banquet of the Tékyd Club, in the Rokumei- 
kan, last evening. Among those present were 
their Excellencies Count Ito, Minister President 
of State; Count Okuma, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Marquis Nabeshima, and Count 
Goto. After the health of His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor had been proposed by the Chair- 
man, the Hon. P. Le Poer Trench, the Vice- 
Chairman, 


Mr. Waranasg, President of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, rose and said:—Your Excellencies and 
Gentlemen, it is now nearly four years since this 
Club was founded, and during that time we have 
had many pleasant réunions and much happy in- 
tercourse. But I think that this evening is an oc- 
casion of special congratulation because we are 
honoured by the presence of three of the most 
illustrious men in Japan, Counts lto, Okuma, and 
Goto. Gentlemen, I call upon you to join me in 
drinking the healt of our distinguished visitors. 
—(Loud applause.) 

His Excellency Count Io, who on rising was 
received with loud applause, spoke in response :— 
Permit me to thank you, gentlemen, in the names 
of Counts Okuma and Goto and myself, for the 
honour you have just done us. I express their 
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sentiments no less than my own when I say that I 
sincerely hope this Club may more and more be- 
come a means of promoting good fellowship among | 
Japanese and foreigners.—(Loud applause.) Let 
us drink to the healths of the President and Vice- 
President, who have contributed so much to the 
success of the Club.—(Applause.) 

‘The Honourable P. Le Porn Trencn then 
spoke as follows :—I beg to thank you, gentlemen, 
most heartily, on my own behali and on that of 
our friend Mr. Watanaby to 
answer in our joint names—for the kind manner 
» which you have drunk our healths. This ts 
indeed an occasion to be remembered with 
pleasure. I venture to hope that it will not be 
the only time when we shall be honoured by the 
presence of distinguished members of the Cabinet, 
but that, on the contrary, both they and our Japa- 
nese friends generally will join our réunions in 
ever increasing numbers.—(Applause.) Iam sure 
you will agree with me, gentlemen, when I say 
that this is eminently a time to recall the name of 
the gentleman who founded this club; the gentle- 
man to whom it owes its existence; the father of 
theclub. I mean Count Inouye.—(Loud applause.) 
Count Inouye is not with us this evening, but 
know that he would be most glad did he witness 
this gathering, and that you will join me heartily 
in drinking his health.—(Loud applause.) 

Baron Nacaoxka then rose and said :—Your 
Excellencies and Gentlemen, you will all agree 
with me that we must not separate to-night with- 
out expressing our gratitude to a gentleman whose 
kindly exertions have contributed, above every- 
thing else, to the success of our Club; I allude to 
Mr. Glover.—(Loud applause.) Gentlemen, I do 
not merely say that Mr. Glover is a man whom we 
desire to have in this Club, but I say that he is a 
man whom we desire to have in Japan. Would 
that there were many more like him. Let us drink 
to his good health.—(Veliement applause.) 

Mr. GLover, whose rising was the signal for a 
storm of applause, said:—Gentlemen and friends, 
how can I sufficiently thank you for your hearty 
kindness? Iam the more embarrassed since I feel 
that I do not deserve it—(loud cries of dissent)— 
but that the real labourer, the man who never rests 
from his endeavours to make the Club what we 
should all like it to be, is Mr. Duff, the manager. 
—(Loud applause.) Gentlemen, I call on you 
to drink Mr. Duff's health. 

This toast was drunk with all the honours, and 
amid the greatest enthusiasm. Mr. Duff responded 
in a few well chosen words, after which the band 
played the Japanese National Anthem, and the 
party adjourned to the billiard and card rooms. 
We ought to add that the dinner was prepared 
entirely by Japanese cooks, and that it left nothing 
to be desired. 
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A numerousty attended Meeting was held on 
Wednesday, in the Chamber of Commerce 
Rooms, to arrange for a farewell entertainment 
to Mr. Justice and Mrs. Hannen. Itis scarcely 
necessary for us to speak of the unanimous 
respect which Mr. Hannen’s career on the bench 
has inspired. An upright and impartial man and 
aclear headed lawyer, he has done honour to the 
name of British Justice and confirmed the high 
reputation of the Court over which he presides. 
It may be confidently assumed that every 
British resident of Tokyo and Yokohama will 
be pleased to have the opportunity of paying 
him a tribute on the occasion of his departure to 
Europe. The sense of the meeting was that the 
testimonial might appropriately take some more 
substantial form than a banquet or other social 
entertainment. Little remains of such public 
demonstrations beyond the speeches delivered, 
and participation in them is necessarily limited. 
It was accordingly decided that a testimonial 
and an address should be presented, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed to carry this resolve into 
effect. 





« Accorp1NG to the researches lately communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences by Dr. Teis- 
sier of Lyons,” we read in an American journal, 
“the author believes that diphtheria is, above 
all, an infectious malady, the germ of which, 
being transmitted through the medium of at- 
mospheric dust, is absorbed through the res- 





piratory organs. The dust emanating from 


manure heaps, collections of rags or straw, are 
particularly favorable for such transmission, as 
they constitute excellent media for the culture 
of the pathogenic germ. The pigeon and the 
common fowl seem to be the most active agents 
for the dissemination of the germs from these dif- 
ferent infectious foci. Among the other cases 
which contribute to favour the receptivity of the 
germ, coal occupies the first place (79 out of 
132). Dr. Teissier, however, thinks that the 
humidity of the air constitutes, without any 
doubt, a condition extremely propitious for the 
multiplication and dissemination of the germs 
of diphtheria.” 

We read in the vernacular press that to the 
numerous industrial enterprises started in Japan 
during the past twelve months, there is now to 


I|be added a Mining Association (Kavké-sha). 


The projectors of this undertaking are men of 
substance—Messrs. Maejima, Kawamura, Ka- 
sano, Irokawa, Mudaguchi, and so forth. The 
capital is stated to be half a million yen, and it 
is asserted that Count Okuma is a patron of the 
association. The programme is to divide the 
whole empire into three parts for the purposes 
of the Company. The first part is Kiushu, with 
its coal-fields ; the second is O-u (Osha, Uzen 
and Ugo) with its copper mines, and the third 
is Hokkaido with its sulphur deposits. As one 
reads of these enterprises inaugurated by Japa- 
nese with all sorts of objects, one cannot but 
regret that the time has not yet come when 
foreigners can legally participate in them. Be- 
fore the terribly slow process of treaty revision 
has been carried far enough to release us from 
imprisonment within the settlements, the op- 
portunities that make restraint irksome will have 
been monopolised by the Japanese themselves. 


Ir is now generally known, says the Rising Sun, 
that our worthy native Governor, Mr. Y. Kusaka, 
who has been a widower for the past fourteen 
months, is to be married to the Countess Oku- 
daira, in Tokyo, on the 15th instant, and from 
the exceptionally high esteem in which Mr. 
Kusaka is held here by all who know 
him, it is not surprising to find that a 
general feeling exists amongst the foreign com- 
munity to take advantage of the occasion to ¢o 
something to show their appreciation of him,— 
not only in his capacity as an official, but also 
as a fellow-resident. Three subscription lists 
have been issued, from which it will be gathered 
that the promoters propose sending a con- 
gratulatory telegram to Mr. & Mrs. Kusaka, in 
the name of the Foreign Community, on the 15th 
inst., and to further celebrate the event by a 
presentation to them on their return to Naga- 
saki, which will probably be in the early part 
of next month. The form which the presenta- 
tion is to take will be decided ata general meet- 
ing of subscribers, to be called at an early date. 


We are asked to state that, for the convenience 
of subscribers to the testimonial to Judge Han- 
nen, lists will be found at Messrs. Lane, Craw- 
ford & Co.’s, Chamber of Commerce Rooms, 
at the Yokohama United Club, and at the 
Tokyo Club. 


We are informed that the P. & O. steamer 
Thibet left Nagasaki for Hyogo and Yokohama 
at 6 p.m. on Thursday, and that the Zeheran 
left Nagasaki for Hongkong at 3.30 p.m. same 
day. 
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Tue Foron Shinshi calls attention to abuses in 
connection with the election of members of 
local and municipal assemblies, and expresses 
the hope that ere the time has arrived for con- 
stituting a Parliament the process of selecting 
the representatives of the people shall have 
become purer. The point, it is said, has 
already come before the Home Department. 
Quite recently Mr. Suyematsu, chief of the 
Local Administration Bureau, communicated 
with local authorities, pointing out that as most 
of the difficulties that have arisen can be traced 
to the want of fixed and methodical principles 
of procedure in the various districts, it is incum- 
bent on prefects and governors to establish de- 
tailed rules as to the process of voting and the 
counting of the votes registered, with the view 
of obviating mistakes. In accordance with this 
intimation the prefects of Shiga and Yamanashi 
have issued instructions to the heads of districts 
and villages, aiming at a reform in the mode of 
election. Every one of course wishes that con- 
tests in elections should be conducted in a fair 
and honourable way, but at the same time no one 
can deny that in the heat of competition things 
are done that cannot be justified. To obviate 
these unpleasant contingencies something more 
is necessary than the instructions of the Chief of 
the Local Administration Board and of gover- 
nors. It is necessary, our contemporary thinks, 
that the Government should foster western 
methods of election and revise the assembly 
regulations, and that the public, on the other 
hand, should condemn everything in the way of 
corrupt practices at elections. 


Tue new serial story commenced in the January 
number of the Aélantic Monthly has a local 
interest for the residents of Tokyo. Itis entitled 
Fone Santo, which is the name of the heroine, 
a young girl from Nagoya, whose father, a man 
of good birth but scanty means, had removed 
to the capital with his lord after the troubles of 
the revolution. As might be expected of any 
contribution from the accomplished pen of Mr. 
FE. H. House, the tale runs easily and gracefully 
along. And yet the reader scarcely feels that 
the writer is in his natural element when thus 
depicting character or evolving a story. There 
is a sketchiness and a subjectivity about the 
style which interferes with the interest that 
should naturally be aroused. In each chapter 
Mr. House seems to be trying to enlist our 
sympathies for or against some people or some 
cause, The narrator of the story is an American 
doctor, resident in Tsukiji, whose protége Yone- 
san becomes. The sweetness and unselfishness 
of this angelic daughter of Japan is contrasted 
with the peevish and repulsive religiosity of 
certain lady missionaries, whose conversation at 
a Thursday “reception” in Tsukiji strikes us 
as a little forced and unreal. Mr. House, in 
writing of this country, is nothing if not senti- 
mental, and his descriptions of Japanese life 
must always be taken cum grano salis. The 
individuality of some of the characters in- 
troduced is but thinly veiled by the names al- 
lotted to them. But the story is, on the whole, 
delightful, and we strongly recommend it to our 
readers. 


Tue following interesting comparison between 
the working of the British and French National 
Libraries is given by Zhe 7imes :—‘* The statis- 
tics of the Bibliothtque Nationale of Paris show 
that 71,932 readers used that institution during 
the course of a year, and borrowed 213,744 
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works, or an average of three books to each 
reader. In the British Museum during 1884 
there were 154,729 visitors to the Reading Room, 
who borrowed 1,000,450 works; in 1886 the 
numbers were 176,893 and 1,247,888 respec- 
tively, giving in each case an average of between 
seven and eight books per reader. Thus, while 
the readers in the British institution are more 
than twice as numerous as in the French, each 
of the former borrows from two to three times 
as many books as the French reader. This is 
not wholly due to the greater literary voracity of 
the frequenters of the British Museum, but 
rather to different organizations and different 
systems of working. In Paris the number of 
volumes which a single reader can obtain in the 
course of a day is limited to three or four; in 
Bloomsbury a reader can have as many as he 
likes; in Paris the reader is not allowed to 
examine the catalogue ; this is done for him by 
the officials. He writes his ticket, returns after 
20 minutes to see if the work is procurable ; if 
not, he writes another, waits another 20 minutes, 
and so on until ke gets a work he wants. In 
London the catalogue is open to every one, and 
the books are delivered by attendants at the 
readers’ seats ; the result is vast saving of time 
and great convenience to readers. In Paris, 
again, the catalogue is classified according to 
subject, the titles of the works are written on 
cards, which are arranged in boxes, which are 
accessible only to officials ; in London the cata- 
logue is alphabetical ; it is arranged in volumes 
and is used by every reader. Moreover, there 
isa larger and more highly organized staff at 
the British Museum. The partical results of all 
these advantages to the reader at Bloomsbury is 
that he obtains more volumes at a time, more 
rapidly, and with less inconvenience and loss of 
time and trouble than in Paris.” 





Tue Odessa correspondent of the Daily News 
writes :—The A/oscow Gazette expresses its ap- 
prehension that the prestige of the Russian flag 
in the Far East is likely to suffer from the paucity 
of Russian vessels in Eastern Pacific waters. 
Since October last only five Russian war vessels 
have been on that station—two at Yokohama, 
one at Nagasaki, and two at Wladivostock. Rus- 
sia has, according to this, in her own waters 35 
cannon and an equipment of sor men; in 
foreign waters, 41 cannon and 1,100 men. “In 
case,” says the Gazeife, ‘of an action in the 
Pacific, Russia would have at her service only 
100 guns and 1,600 men, including officers, 
which is miserably inadequate for possible 
eventualities. The insignificance of our Pacific 
fleet is still more apparent when we remember 
that these five war vessels are of small dimen- 
sions, consisting of one frigate, two corvettes, 
and two clipper-ships.”. During the last com- 
plications with China, Russia had an entire 
squadron assembled in those waters, but the 
Gazelle now urges the Government to build a 
naval dockyard at Vladivostock, and remarks, 
“We cannot, under all circumstances, expect 
the good offices of the Chinese or Japanese 
Admiralties in allowing us to repair in their 
dockyards.” 


Ir appears, according to the Mainichi Shimbun, 
that since last year popular interest in the re- 
sults of local elections has greatly augmented. 
Taking Tokyo as an example, we are told that, 
whereas in former times the election of candi- 
dates for the City Assembly attracted no atten- 
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tion and was conducted in a more or less 
perfunctory manner, now-a-days keen interest is 
shown. Men who in the days of public indiffer- 
ence found themselves chosen to represent the 
various districts of the capital, are now rejected 
in favour of men previously little known. The 
country is not strange to political agitation. 
Seven years ago a state of considerable excite- 
ment was witnessed. But discussion then took 
purely theoretical lines, whereas now people are 
beginning to concentrate their attention on the 
actual practice of politics. If membership of a 
local or city assembly carried with it some 
emoluments or material advantages, a different 
construction might be put upon this change of 
popular sentiment. But where to discharge the 
duties of a member involves loss of both time and 
money, it is obvious that the people’s awakened 
interest is not due to mercenary motives. Be- 
sides, it is now the well-to-do and educated 
classes who make the elections an object of 
concern. The Afainichi rejoices that such a 
tendency should be developed ; that the political 
coolness of the nation should be replaced by 
decided warmth, At the same time it is to be 
feared that Japan will soon become familiar with 
the corrupt and demoralizing vices of elec- 
tioneering in the West. 





Mr. Henry Sreap, Notary Public, has died in 
Hongkong under circumstances which indicate 
that pecuniary difficulties were the indirect 
cause of his decease. On the morning of 
January 31st he was found lying insensible in 
his room, and all attempts to restore him proved 
unavailing. The post-mortem exhibited a weak 
heart, the immediate cause of death, and un- 
mistakable symptoms of insufficient nourish- 
ment. It was virtually proved that Mr. Stead 
had been living for nearly a month on one meal 
a day, and the medical testimony was to the 
effect that with proper nourishment his life 
might have been prolonged for several years. 
Mr. Stead visited Japan in the fall of 1886. 
He came direct from Bombay, where he had 
been successfully practising his profession, and 
after he had been in Japan for a short time, he 
offered his services to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The offer would probably have been 
accepted, as a need for such an expert existed 
at the moment, had Mr. Stead’s references been 
sufficiently full. It was thought necessary, 
however, to telegraph to India for official infor- 
mation, and the result of this step did not prove 
satisfactory. Mr. Stead appears to have settled 
subsequently in Hongkong, and to have there 
fought bravely against adverse circumstances 
until the end came in the lamentable form de- 
scribed above. 


We are glad tosee good houses of the European 
type advertised to be let in Tokyé. Hitherto it 
has been virtually impossible to find anything 
of the sort, People of position in Japan have 
never been in the habit of living in rented 
houses, and the absence of demand has neces- 
sarily resulted in a corresponding absence of 
supply. Things are changing, however, Monied 
men begin to see that the building and letting 
of houses may be made a lucrative programme, 
and during the past twelve months there have 
been several instances of foreigners for whom re- 
sidences were specially built by Japanese specu- 
lators. The houses at Reinanzaka, advertised 
in these columns, are, we believe, the first that 
have been built and placed upon the open 
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market. They are substantial brick edifices, ex- 
cellently situated, commanding a fine view, and 
obtainable on moderate terms. Itis to be hoped 
that they will soon find tenants, so that this 
useful form of enterprise may not be discouraged 
at the outset. 


Tue number of Murata rifles now in use by the 
Japanese Army is put at a hundred thousand. 
The Navy is chiefly armed with Sniders, pro- 
bably because the substitution of the former for 
the latter has not yet been carried to comple- 
tion. It is an interesting fact that in these 
times when all the resources of mechanical skill 
are employed to produce arms of precision, 
Japan should have been able to design and 
manufacture for herself a weapon equal to the 
best of its foreign rivals. She cannot rest on 
her laurels, however. The example set by 
France in arming her troops with a repeating 
rifle has to be followed in this country as well as 
elsewhere. We read in the Hochi Shimbun 
that there has been much consultation at head 
quarters in respect of the best course to pursue 
under the circumstances, and that, as the ex- 
pense of discarding the Murata rifle and re- 
placing it by a foreign repeater is for the 
moment deterrent, and as, moreover, there ap- 
pears to be no reason why the Murata should 
not be converted into the desired form, it has 
been decided not to have recourse at present 
to Western arsenals. A careful series of ex- 
periments made with foreign weapons has re- 
sulted in a victory for the American repeater, 
and it has been resolved to take this as a type 
for the conversion of the Murata, an operation 
which can be managed in Japan at compara- 
tively trifling expense. 





Tur Hochi Shimbun, again referring to Count 
Okuma, takes occasion to impress on the new 
Minister for Foreign Affairs the necessity, so to 
speak, of official self-effacement ; that is while re- 
fusing to accept the praise which not unnatur- 
ally may be awarded to him for such measures 
of the Cabinet as receive the approbation of the 
public, he should fullyacknowledge responsibility 
and bearhis share of blame laid on the Government 
for actions that may be condemned. ‘ Indeed,” 
says our contemporary, “while modest and dis- 
claiming any share in the honour of carrying 
out measures which evoke praise, Count Okuma 
should be in advance of the other members of 
the Cabinet in assuming his share, and more 
than his share, of responsibility for measures 
which may be unpopular. Conduct of an opposite 
character will certainly earn for him a charge 
of insincerity. For ourselves we believe that 
the Count’s prudence and integrity will counsel 
him to eschew any such action as that which 
we deprecate, but it will behove him to be care- 
ful that he offers no cause for even the sugges- 
tion of an accusation. So long as he occupies 
a seat in the Cabinet and takes part in the 
general administration of the country, he has 
to bear his share of the responsibility for all the 
actions of the Government, whether these are 
right or wrong. No more important point than 
this can arise in reference to the conduct either 
of a Minister of State or of an ordinary politician, 
and observance or the reverse by Ministers of 


the principle that we now lay down has a most! 





vital bearing on the best interests of a countr: 
as the history of the world plainly proves. The 
Public are well aware that the Count numbers 
among his intimate friends many leading poli- 
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ticians outside of the Government, and he is 
known to entertain principles which are held by 
a large section of the people. It is more than 
likely, therefore, that the credit of any measure 
which gains popularity will be accorded to 
Count Okuma, while the responsibility for mea- 
sures which do not win the public approbation 
will be laid on other shoulders, For the Count's 
sake this would be very regrettable. Though 
of course political rivalry is a very different 
thing from personal enmity, it is still easy to 
understand how difficult was the step taken by 
the Ministry in inviting Count Okuma to re- 
sume office, had not the patriotism of ministers 
been more powerful than all other considera- 
tions. Thinking people will see that, without 
frankness and a broad and liberal condition 
of mind on the part of the members of the 
Cabinet, the Count’s power and capacity would 
not have been sufficient to bring about the 
present event. It was because a way had been 
already prepared that the Count was able to 
re-enter the Cabinet. In view of this con- 
sideration alone he should be ready to share 
the blame and the honour. Dur- 
ing the political agitation which occurred some 
years ago Count Okuma was accused of being 
in communication with the popular leaders, a 
charge of which he was entirely innocent, but 
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which would have been even less injurious to 
him than his now being singled out for all the 
praise while others bear all the blame. While 
we expect that Count Okuma will carry into 
practice the views which he is known to hold, 
the effects of his work should remain in the 
background. Having entered the Cabinet, he 
must bear his share of public censure, even 
though he may at the outset have disapproved of 
the measures thatevoked it. This is one of the 
first obligations of a Minister of State ; and if it 
should appear that he cannot carry his wishes into 
effect, then there is nothing for him but instant 
resignation, Too much forbearance is just as 
much folly, as over-haste and impatience. We 
leave this question to the discretion of Count 
Okuma. On our part we shall strive, taking 
advantage of the friendly footing that we enjoy 
with the Count, to support him in following the 
proper course. We shall never hesitate to freely 
criticize his actions, nor shall we condone any 
Cabinet measure the responsibility for which 
seems to lie with other persons. 

Tur Friend of the People (Kokumin no Tomo) 
sums up, in its peculiarly terse and humorous 
fashion, the attitudes of the various vernacular 
newspapers in respect of Count Okuma’s return 
to the Cabinet. The Fiji Shimpé, it says, 
rejoices over the event as a man might rejoice 
over the promotion of his bosom friend. The 
Mainichi Shimbun offers its congratulations, 
and does so after the fashion of one who re- 
verentially tenders felicitations to a successful 
superior. The Chdya Shimbun presents com- 
pliments, observing the chaste forms of speech 
that a gentleman employs on the occasion of a 
wedding next door. The Héchi Shimbun’s 
elings are divided between exultation and 
anxiety. It is for all the world like a rustic 
parent who, sending his well-beloved son to be 
educated in TOkyd, grows glad over the pro- 
spect of his graduation, but is eaten up with 
solicitude lest he should commit some terrible 
mistake before that happy event. The A%éron 
Shimpo behaves as one who, falling in with a 
casual wayfarer, greets him without either stern- 





ness or urbanity, And the Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bun, preserving a mien of tnsouciance, suffers 
the matter to rest in silence. 


Tue Whitehall Review of Jan. 5 has the fol- 
lowing :—‘t We are very pleased to observe that 
Mr. Russell Robertson, the British Consul at 
Yokohama, has not been forgotten in the New 
Year's list of honours. The son of Sir Brooke 
Robertson, who was for so long a time honour- 
ably identified with the Consular Service in 
China, Mr. Russell Robertson has ably filled the 
post of Consul at Yokohama, and has thoroughly 
deserved the recognition he has received. Mr. 
Russell Robertson is at present in England, 
and, though he is supposed to be enjoying a 
holiday, he has been busying himself with de- 
livering addresses before the various Chambers 
of Commerce in England and Scotland on the 

subject of our commercial relations with Japan. 

Not only have these addresses been of remark- 

able interest and value, but the fact of a consul 

taking the trouble to enlighten home folk con- 

cerning a country they really know very little 
about has quite revolutionised the idea that a 
consul is necessarily an individual who has no 
greater knowledge than is required in the ex- 
amination of a ship's papers. If Mr. Russell 
Robertson has done nothing more than explode 
this idea he has done good service.” 

Mucu attention has been devoted of late to the 
question of horse-breeding in England, and 
measures to that end have been adopted which 
have special interest for Japan, where a similar 
problem callsfor solution. In Queen Anne'stime, 
the British Government decided that a sum of 
£3,500 should be set aside annually for Queen’s 
Plates, to be given at the great racing meetings. 

At first this grant undoubtedly exercised a bene- 

ficial effect, but by degrees the Queen’s Plates 
lost their popularity and significance, owing to 
the incomparably more valuable prizes offered 
on nearly every race course of importance. Still 
the end in view was attained, for private enter- 
prise was stimulated to such an extent that Eng- 
land came into possession of a breed of horses un- 
rivalled in the world. By and by, however, as the 
first Report of the Royal Commission on Horse 
Breeding, published in the London Oficial Ga- 
sete of December 23rd, states, the Governments 
of foreign countries became alive to the import- 
ance of acquiring an equal advantage for them- 
selves. Large haras, or breeding stations, were 
established in various countries on the'Continent, 
and “year after year the United Kingdom was 
swept by the agents of foreign Governments for 
the stallions and the mares best suited to their 
purpose, which were bought with public money 
and taken from the country, frequently at 
prices with which it was impossible for private 
enterprise to compete successfully.” The Re- 
port of the Commission says that, in conse- 
quence of this drain to supply haras abroad, Eng- 
land has been left, for the most part, with the 
inferior and often unsound animals rejected by 
foreign agents. In respect of the highest class 
of stallions and mares for the breeding of race 

horses, she is still facile princeps, but there has 
been an unquestionable deterioration in the 
general breed for which she was once famous. 
In order to retain the most valuable animals 
which at present leave the kingdom, the Royal 
Commissioners have recommended that £1,500 
should be added to the £3,500 hitherto appro- 





priated for Queen's Plates, and that the whole 
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be devoted to 22 prizes of £200 each for 
stallions, £600 being thus left for expenses of 
judging and so forth. In addition, the pre- 
miums offered by the Royal Agricultural Society 
amount to £1,000, so that, on the gth and roth 
of this month—the days fixed for the show— 
thoroughbred stallions practically competed for 
some £6,000. The competition was to take 
place at Nottingham, the competing stallions to 
be subject to certain conditions, namely, that 
each winner of a prize should serve not less 
than 50 half-bred mares, if required, during the 
season of 1888, and should stand or travel at 
the owner's option in one of the ten districts 
into which Great Britain is divided for the pur- 
poses of the scheme, ata fee not exceeding 4os. 
for each mare and 2s. 6d. to the groom. A 
similar programme was pursued in Ireland last 
year. The Government of that country gave 
16 premiums of £200 to thoroughbred stallions, 
which were afterwards stationed in various 
parts of the country. 


Ir will be remembered that the bankers of 
Tdky6, headed by Mr. Shibusawa Eiichi, gave 
a congratulatory banquet last summer to Count 
Matsukata, to celebrate the remarkable success 
of his financial operations during the past seven 
years, especially in regard to the resumption of 
specie payments. It was further resolved to pre- 
sent a memorial to His Excellency, and the work 
was entrusted to Mr. Okuma, an artist of note in 
the capital. Completed at the end of last month, 
it has since then been lying at the Bankers’ 
Institute in Sakamoto-cho, whither many persons 
have come to inspect it. Itis in the form of 
a pillar, about the base of which waves of the 
sea are beating, the evident intention being to 
convey an idea of firmness and stability in the 
midst of difficulties. The pillar is nearly two 
feet high and 6} inches in circumference. It is 
of silver. On either side a dragon ascends 
from the waves, and on the top is a phcenix, 
about six inches in height. The dragons and 
pheenix have reference to the device on the old 
fiat currency. The work is relieved by gold in- 
laying in several places, and there are two in- 
scriptions in shakudo. Of these the first, con- 
sisting of three ideographs, signifies memorial 
token,” and the second describes Count Matsu- 
kata’s financial achievements at some length. 
The execution is remarkably spirited and deli- 
cate, and the general effect is at once graceful 
and imposing. 





Tue latest returns show that the total effective 
strength of the British regular forces—irrespec- 
tive, of course, of local troops, Militia Volunteers 
and so forth—is 211,000. Of these, 106,000 
are quartered in the British Isles, Ireland having 
27,300. In India, Sir Frederick Roberts com- 
mands about 72,000 white troops, and the re- 
maining 33,000 are distributed throughout the 
rest of the British possessions. There are no 
English troops in Australasia, and only 1,400 
in Canada. Excluding these places, therefore, 
it appears that there is about one regular soldier 
to each ten square miles of home, colonial, and 
Indian possesions. The tax which the state of 
Ireland imposes on Great Britain’s military re- 
sources may be estimated from the fact that 
while that island requires a garrison of 27,300 
men, Scotland's needs are amply satisfied by 
3,800. It would be interesting to know the 
total number of men engaged, wholly or par- 
tially in the defence of the British Empire, from 
the white regulars and the perfect soldiers of 
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the Indian Native Army down to the Militia of 
the minor colonies. Strange as the statement 
may seem, this grand total is not accurately 
known, 





“Vorarix” and its new rival Dr. Esperanto’s 
“International”, are beginning to attract some 
share of public attention, The British Philolo- 
gical Society, at a recent meeting, showed an 
inclination to take the matter up, and_ this 
elicited from Mr. Charles Jonas of Prague the 
following strong, though somewhat insular, 
protest, addressed to Zhe Times ¢ 


Sir-—The Philological Society, which a few days 
ago held a meeting at University College, London, 
seems to be inclined to patronize the “ world-speech " 
recently invented and christened " Volapik.,. In my 
humble opinion such an effort on the part an English 
philological society would be sadly misdirected. 

“'Volapiik” is a system arbitrarily constructed by 
an individual; it is a “world-speech” that nobody 
speaks at present, or is expected to speak in the future. 
“'Volapiik” is not intended to have a literature, but it 
is claimed that this invented language would be useful 
as_a written medium of understanding for commercial, 
scientific, and diplomatic purposes, 

Now, if we are to have a" world-speech,” why 
should it be the arbitrary creation of an individual not 
yet spoken by any body in the universe, in preference 
to a language already spoken by more that 100 millions 
of people, ‘the most enlightened and progressive 
of mankind in all parts of the world? Why should 

olapiik,” the more or less interesting hobby of an 
individual, be preferred to the living English tongue, 
which has already become a“ world-speech ” in a far 
greater degree than the world has ever seen before ? 

In the time of Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth the 
English language was confined to the British Isles and 
spoken by about 5,000,000 people. Since then, and 
especially within the last few decades, it has made a 
wonderful and unprecedented progress.” It is now the 
native and dominant language in Great Britain and 
Ireland, the U tates of America, British America, 
Jamaica, and numerous other West India Islands, South 
Africa nearly to be Zambesi River, Austialia, New 

land, and many islands of the Pacific, and in num- 
herless other British colonies thoughout the world 
‘These English-speaking countries have an area of more 
than ten millions of square miles, or more than one- 
fifth of the whole habitable globe, 

But English is, furthermore, the language of the 
dominant power in the British East Indies, with an 
area of at least one million and a-half of square miles 
and its knowledge is spreading fast among the 260 
millions of people inhabiting that grand empire. Eng- 
lish has alredy become the language of international 
commerce in China and Japan; it is the language of 
the high seas, and spoken in every maritime port, so 
that already go years ago the Austrian traveller C 
von Scherzer was struck with wonder at the ubiq 
tous character of the English tongue. An American 
ady—Mrs. Perkins from Minneapolis—-whom I recent- 
ly metin this city said to me:—* I have been travel. 
ling all over Europe, speaking only my American 
language,” meaning the English. ‘Ihis simple but 
exptessive utterance shows the wonderful spread of the 
English language upon the Continent of late vears. 

English is easily learned, having, in comparison with 
other civilized languages, a mere apology for a gram. 
mar. It has been said, with a touch of humorous ex- 
aggeration, that English is learned in three months, 
French in three years, and German in 30 years. It is, 
indeed, a fact that_any man of oridinary intelligence, 
applying himself diligently to the study of English, can 
master it ina few months, The English language is 
brief and pointed in expression, being the only tongue 
of the civilized world in which whole books of history 
may be written in words of one syllable. It has the 
greatest literature, and fully one-half of the entire 
newspaper Press of the globe is already printed in 
English 

In view of the above facts, I think it idle and futile for 
indivi ‘uals to burn the midnight oil in order to invent 
1 © world-speech," based upon arbitary rules and 
fancies, and for other individuals to lose time and 
patience over attempts at its mastery. I believe that 
all mankind will shortly have an international langu- 
age of natural growth, and answering in every way the 
requirements of such a medium; and that it will be 
the English tongue, dominant and victorious where 
ever it comes in contact with other languages, whe- 
ther civilised or not 

I have the honour, Sir, to be most respectfully yours, 

Cuantes Jonas. 






































































































Prague, Bohemia, December 24. 


Tux Fapan Herald seems to have been thrown 
into some confusion by a recent note of ours. 
With reference to a suggestion made by the 
Ketsat Zasshi that this Empire should conclude 
@ separate commercial treaty with the United 
States of America, discriminating in favour of 


the latter's imports to Japan, provided that 
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similar advantages were extended to Japanese 
imports to America, we pointed out that no such 
arrangement is possible, because, according to 
the interpretation now given to the most- 
favour-nation clause in Japan's Treaties, all 
the Powers declare their title to share uncon- 
ditionally in any privileges which she may 
grant conditionally to one of theirnumber. We 
then went on to point out the great injustice of 
this interpretation of the clause and the im- 
possibility of reconciling it with the language 
of the Treaties, and we added “no one has ever 
been found who could attempt to justify the 
treatment Japan receives under the most- 
favoured-nation clause.” To this the Yapan 
Herald replies that we stultify ourselves, inas- 
much as we virtually admit that “ the diplomats 
and Foreign Offices are at one upon the said 
interpretation.” We shall not pay our local 
contemporary the bad compliment of saying 
that it shares the time-honoured inability to 
distinguish between right and might. We 
merely ask it to consider what contradiction is 
involved in asserting that whereas Foreign 
Powers choose, in their own interests, to 
interpret the Treaties in a certain manner, no 
one has ever been found who could attempt to 
justify that interpretation, “ Justify,” according 
to English dictionaries, means “to prove or 
show to be just or right.” Now no one has ever 
attempted to prove or show the right or justice 
of maintaining the “free and equal participa- 
tion” in certain privileges can possibly 
mean ‘‘free and unequal participation.” It 
is perfectly true, as our contemporary says, 
that Western diplomats and Western Foreign 
Offices insist on their own purely arbitrary inter- 
pretation of the most-favoured-nation clause. 
But does their selfish insistance “justify” their 
interpretation? The ¥apan Herald seems to 
think so. It seems in short to have lost the 
faculty of distinguishing between right and 
might. If everything done by the Occident in 


| |its intercourse with the Orient finds “justifica~ 


tion” on the simple and easy ground that it is 
approved by Occidental diplomats and Occi- 
dental Foreign Offices, then there is no occasion 
for any further exercise of public discrimination 
between right and wrong. 





Tue Hoch? Shimbun has followed the course, 
somewhat unusual in journalism, of reporting 
for the information of its readers the proceedings 
ata meeting of its staff, called to decide what 
shall be the policy of the Hoch: in view of the 
resumption of office by Count Okuma. The 
leading position occupied by our contemporary, 
and the intimate relations which it has main- 
tained with the Count, are circumstances which 
combine to make an announcement of policy 
by the Tokyo journal most interesting to the 
public. The meeting in question took place 
the other evening. Mr, Minoura Katsundo, 
addressing the other members of the staff, said: 
“For several years the principlesthathave guided, 
and the motives that have actuated, this journal 
have been unswervingly adhered to, and, as may 
well be supposed, we shall in the future strive to 
follow the same course. We have set before 
ourselves the task of rendering service to our 
country in accordance with the principles of a 
progressive policy, and as in the past, so in the 
future, we shall commend such measures 
emanating from the Government as appear to 
us to conduce to the welfare of the country, while 
criticising and condemning those that seem to 
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be detrimental to the interests of the nation. 
More than this, we must be the first to 
oppose any of Count Okuma’s measures which 
seems to run counter to the real welfare 
of the country. Nor must we be deterred by 
any dread that our action may be viewed with 
suspicion (in consequence of the presence of 
Count Okuma in the Cabinet) from giving our 
hearty approbation to any action on the part of 
the Government which may seem beneficial and 
prudent. We shall proceed in the straight- 
forward path that we have hitherto followed, 


In the question: What degree of work and 
usefulness can be placed to the credit of a 
human life? we find an explanation suggested 
as to these differences in character. If, then, 
the real duration of human life is to be measured 
by the work which it has performed, surely the 
people of Japan are to be sincerely congratu- 
lated in entering upon the duties of another 
year. Perhaps the striking of the 
changes that have taken place in this country 
in connection with the adoption of the elements 


most 





of western civilization since the Restoration, is 


determined to do nothing to forfeit the 
public confidence which we now enjoy, and 
governed only by one object, to promote the 
welfare and prosperity of our countrymen.” 
On behalf of the other members of the staff, Mr. 
Kato expressed concurrence in the remarks of 
Mr. Minoura. “Count Okuma,”he said, ‘ will 
endeavour to carry out in the Cabinet the prin- 
ciples that he holds, and we, on the outside, will 
strive to disseminate progressive views—views 
which may naturally be expected to harmonise 
with those of the Count. We certainly shall not 
desert our principles for the mere purpose of 
being able to approve of the policy of the Go- 
vernment.” Mr. Yano Fumio also addressed 
the meeting detailing the reasons which, in the 
present condition of the country, require the 
presence in the Cabinet of Count Okuma, and 
expressed his entire approval of the step the 
Count has now taken. Mr. Yano's remarks 
received the unqualified applause of the meeting, 
which then discussed matters of detail as to the 
future policy of the Hoch?. 





Ir was stated recently in one of the vernacular 
newspapers that the Chinese local authorities of 
Yannan contemplated engaging mining experts 
in Japan. We had some doubts at the time as 
to the truth of the report, but it now receives 
complete confirmation in a sub-memorial from 
T'ang Chiung, Director of Mines in Yiinnan. 
The document is transcribed in the Offeral 
Gazette of Peking. The writer says that he is 
daily expecting the arrival of the mining experts 
he has engaged in Japan, and that his intention 
is to make suitable arrangements for the opening 
of mines. This is certainly an interesting item 
of intelligence. It shows that the Chinese are 
beginning to regard Japan with different eyes, 
and to appreciate the value of the knowledge 
she has already obtained by her timely adoption 
of Western civilization. Not the least remark- 
able part of the affair is that the fact should 
have been allowed to find its way into the 
Peking Oficial Gazette. 





Tue Fiji Shimpo, in an article referring to some 
features of the changed condition of this coun- 
try, finds matter for reflection in what it de- 
scribes as the increased usefulness of human 
life. The limit of life is generally fifty years, and 
very rarely extends to seventy years. Care in the 
mode of living and the avoidance of disease 
are the only means by which existence may 
be prolonged, its duration being, from a physio- 
logical point of view, the great desideratum. 
But the subject presents itself in another 
aspect when we consider it in connection with 
society at large. That this is so will be evi- 
dent to any one who contrasts two individual 
lives, from one of which radiate influences that 
are felt not merely in its immediate surroundings 
but throughout the world, while the other runs 
a solitary course and terminates in obscurity. 
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that which has been brought about by the in- 
troduction of the railway, the telegraph, and the 
steamship. It is hardly possible to estimate 
the extent to which these have increased 
and multiplied human life. The former re- 
sident of Edo had to content himself, with 
ten mails a year to Nagasaki, for a letter could 
not travel from one place to the other in less 
than a month. Facilities of communication 
have now been ten times multiplied, and con- 
sequently the duration of human existence may 
be said to have been lengthened ten-fold. And 
if this be so by reason of the railway and the 
steamship how much more has the telegraph 
added to human life? Our steamers now ply 
not only along the whole coast of Japan, but 
even to foreign countries, and the extension of 
the railway system is constantly progressing. 
Already, by the opening of the Tokyo and 
Sendai line, it is possible to traverse in ten 
hours a distance which had previously been a 
weary journey of as many days. 





Accorpin to the S/a/esman of India, the follow- 
ing beautiful ode, composed by an Indian local 
poet, was recited by an Indian lady on the oc- 
casion of a visit paid by the Governor of Bom- 
bay and Lady Reay to Lancuvada :— 

Welcome, welcome, Lord and Lady Reay, 

We greet your Excellencies on this happy day. 


your generosity iLo'er us 
Your magnanimity rejoice us thus 


















By (cranting sone p such 
As would deument, fame and reputation much 
Of our worthy kind and noble King 

Whose bell of glory in world may ring. 

Most Gracious Lady's fame may ever last 

By laying foundation of the yirl-school vast 
‘This town is thriving from a nook 

OF Gujlrat, where education casts its look, 
Hope education's slow gea'ations 

Shall drive ignorance by aids 


OF your Excell 





ho aspire zeal 
ich with ardent will, 
We the hill tribes see the dawn of reform 
And wish your Excellencies make its morn. 
May you exercise your influence over us 
And glad to see our calamities crushed. 
May the liberals always win) 
And we wish you to them akin. 
May God grant you long, long life, 

lay you live a happy life. 




















Tue Canton correspondent of the China Marl 
takes from the Awong Po the following start- 
ling account of an earthsquake reported to have 
occurred in Yiinnan:—* On the fifteenth of 
December last, at six o'clock in the evening, an 
earthquake occurred in the province of Wannam 
(Ytinnan), and was felt over a considerable 
part of that province. In the Inferior Depart- 
ment of Ping Chau the disturbances were ex- 
tremely violent, being continued at irregular 
intervals for four days, when they ceased en- 
uirely. The Departmental City is said to have 
heen reciueed to a mass of ruins, scarcely a 
house escaping without some damage. Over 
five thousand persons are reported to have been 
killed by the falling buildings, many being 
buried under the ruins; whilst the number of 
injured is too large for computation. The 
Yamén was destroyed, the Magistrate escaping 
with slight injury. At the Prefectural City of 
Lam On the effects of the earthquake were 
scarcely less disastrous, At this place, when 
the shock was being felt, an enormous chasm 
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opened in the earth and water, red in colour, was 
thrown out from the depths. At Lo Chau, in 
Sze-chuen, a striking change has been caused 
in the appearance of the country, a large tract 
of land being swallowed up and the surface 
changed into a lake. In Lo Chau more than 
10,000 persons are said to have perished.” 


We ta 5 


Mr, Russell Robertson, Her Majesty's Consul at Yoko- 
hama, Japan, at a meeting held in the Athenzeum Room, 
Derby, on ‘Thursday afternoon, under the auspices of the 
Derby’ Chamber of Commerce, delivered an address on 
Japan and Iiritish trade. Mr. George Bottomley, president 
of the chamber, presided, and there was a good attendance, 
amongst those ‘present being Mr. T. Roe, M.P., Mr. H 
Wardle, M.P., the Mayor of Derby (Mr. J. W. Newbold); 
the Rev. G.H. Unsworth, Messrs. C.” Leech, T. Hall 
(secretary), U, Sowter, Joseph Jones, R. Wilson, G. Dean, 
A. Buchanan, W. Bemrose, &c. 

‘The Chairman said that Mr, Robertson was in this country 
on his holidays, and with the greatest disinterestedness and 
generosity he was going amongst the various Chambers of 
Commerce in this country with a view to giving them such 
information as should tend to the expansion of our com- 
merce between this country and that to which Mr. Robertson 
was acciedited. Derby was undera cloud in the silk trade, 
and unfortunately, had been so for many years; still it way 
a town that had a history in connection with that trade, 
seeing that the first silk mill established in this country was 
situated in Derby. They generally believed that every 
cloud had a silver lining and they hoped that the Lright side 
to the present dark cloud would soon be apparent in the 
sill: tradein Derby. Many businesses had been established 
in Derby, and they did not believe the silk manufacturers 
of that town would he behind others in adapting themselves 
fcr the prs motion of better trade.— (Hear, hear.) Macceles- 
field, by the aid of improved machinery, had recovered 
herself from the depression under which she suffered a few 

»_ Birmingham had suffered greatly from German 
competitition, and now, by the introduction of new machi- 
nety, she was taking a firm position against Germany. In 
conclusion, the chairman said letters of apology for non- 
attendance had been received from Lord Belper, Sir Henry 
Wilmot, and others. 

Mr. Robertson, who was cordially received, said there 
was a general idea in England that Japan was open to 
foreign trade. Japan was not fully open. It had certain 
open ports which had been settled by treaties between the 
Japanese Government and about seventeen other Powers 
—England, Germany, France, and other countries, and in 
those treaties they were limited to trade at certain open 
ports. If a foreign trader traded outside of one of those 

en ports he was liable toa penalty of 2,000/- The Japa- 
nese were willing to throw the whole of their ports open, but 
they would only do so providing they had jurisdiction cver 
that trade. That would lead to the abolition of what was 
termed ex-territorial jurisdiction. ‘The foreigners who lived 
in, Japan lived under the laws of their own country ad- 
ministered by their own consuls, and by those treaties they 
were tried by their own laws for any offences committed in 
that country and not by the native laws. Some people 
were under the impression that patents were not protected 
in Japan, That was a fallacy. The Japanese were a most 
accurate imitative race, but wherever it was found upon com- 
plaint that an infiingement of the patent rights of foreigners 
was being effected by the natives, the blocks and marks and 
other implements or instruments of the latter for promulgate 
ing the infringement were seized by the native authorities 
and destroyed. In the year 1886 the imports of Japan 
amounted to 6,577,817/.. and the exports to 7,999,650. 
and those figures referred solely to the seventeen countries 
with which the Japanese Government had treaties. OF 
that amount Great Britain figured for 2,600,000. in im- 
ports and 700,000. in exports. ‘That was exclusive of the 
Japanese trade, both import and export, with our colonies 
and dependencies, which amounted to 4,000,000/. sterling, 
The exports of silk for 1886 amounted to 3,300,000/., of 
which only something like 4.85 came to England, or 
160,000. ‘The bulk of the shipments went to America 
and the rest to Mediterranean ports. The German. im- 
ports for the same period amounted to 470,000/., and the 
exports to 143,000/. There were now 400 miles of railways 
in the country, and waterworks were being established in 
all the great centres of population. ‘The Japanese had be- 
come so far educated that in 1890 they would have a 
representative Parliament elected by the popular vote. In 
the original treaty of 1858 the tariff was fixed on a five per 
cent. ad valorem duty; in 1865 that tariff underwent ‘re- 
vision, and a five yer cent. basis was established. Nego- 
tiations had since been made to increase that to 15 per 
cent., but so far without success. Mr. Robertson then ‘re 
ferred to the ignorance displayed by the compilers of 
certain scholastic geographies respecting Japan, and advo- 
cated a system of geographical censorship over publications 
issued for the use of Board Schools in this country. 

‘The Mayor moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Robertson 
for his address. 

Mr. Roe, M P., in seconding the motion, said that as a 
member of the Derby School Board he wished to observe 
that members of School Boards were not expected to ex. 
amine and criticise all the books that were used in Board 
Schools. 

The motion was carried with 
ceedings terminated. 





ke the following from a home journal :— 



























































acclamation and the pro- 








Lorp Durrerin’s appointment to the Embassy 
at Rome cannot but be regarded as a step of 
much significance. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the duties of such an office by no means 
call for the services of a man who has filled the 
two highest administrative Posts under the 
British Crown, and whose career indicates him 
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to be a statesmen of exceptional ability. His 
Lordship evidently resigned the Viceroyalty of 
India for the purpose of proceeding to Rome, 
and it is equally evident that such a course 
would not have been suggested or taken without 
adequate motive. What then can be the motive? 
Does Lord Dufferin go to Italy as Envoy to the 
Quirinal or to the Vatican? Many people will 
be disposed to accept the latter view. On more 
than one occasion of late years the policy of 
the British Government has seemed to point to 
a rapprochement, having for its object the en- 
listing of the Vatican's aid in Irish affairs. Lord 
Dufferin possesses all the qualities necessary for 
so delicate a mission. The hypothesis that he 
goes asa sort of special ambassador to the Pope, 
would not seem unreasonable did we not know 
that the Pope has invariably refused to have 
any dealings with British officials accredited to 
the Court. We are inclined, therefore, to attach 
to hisappointmenta deeper meaning ; to regard 
it in short, as an indication that England has 
formally thrown in her lot with the Triple Al- 
liance. If she has done so, her principal duty 
will be to guard the Mediterranean in conjunc- 
tion with the Italian Fleet, and with that pro- 
spect on the horizon the posting of one of her 
best diplomatists at Rome would be a natural 
and proper measure. It is, however, by no 
means a reassuring step in respect of the war 
cloud that has been so long overhanging 
Europe. The Marquis of Salisbury’s idea of 
the situation must have become decidedly pes- 
simistic since his speech at Derby. 


Tue North China Herald has the following :-— 
“We hear that the following changes of station 
will shortly take place among the officers of 
H.B.M. Consular service in China namely :— 
Mr. F. A. Fraser will take up the duties of 
interpreter here, vce Mr. E, H. Parker, who 
has been granted leave of absence to proceed to 
England. Mr. C.F. R. Allen, H.M. Consul, 
now officiating at Kiukiang, will relieve Mr. C. 
T. Gardner, H.M. Consul at Hankow, on the 
latter gentleman proceeding home on leave. 
Mr. W. S. Ayrton will take charge of H.M. 
Consulate at Kiukiang. Mr. E. L. B. Allen 
will be withdrawn from Amoy and assume 
charge of H.M. Consulate at Pakhoi, relieving 
Mr. L. C. Hopkins, who goes home on leave. 
Mr. Brenan, Consul at Tientsin, goes home on 
leave in May, and will propably be succeeded 
in his post by Mr. Bristow. Mr. A. Frater, 
H.M. Consul, will on returning from home leave 
take charge of the Consulate at Swatow. We 
have not heard to what post Mr. Mansfield, the 
present acting Consul at that port, is likely to 
be sent. Mr. Wharry has returned to his post 
as Political Agent in Burmah, and is to be joined 
by Mr. Baker in the late Spring. As soon as 
the next cool season commences, the operations 
of the Boundary Commission will be undertaken. 


Ove difficulty about a reduction of the United 
States’ tariff is that at lower rates larger importa- 
tions would ensue, so that the total collected 
would ultimately be found to have undergone 
no diminution. If the surplus revenue is to 
be got rid of by manipulation of the import 
tariff, the only rational method of proceeding 
would be to abolish duties altogether. The 
effect of this in the case of iron is stated by a 
writer who owns blast furnaces in three widely 
separated districts, and who is a free-trader by 
principle. A ton of American pig iron on 
the furnace bank, he says, represents labour 
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and nothing else. Its average cost is now from 
$15 to $16. Placed upon the market at Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, it cannot be sold for less 
than $19.50, allowing $1 for profit. Scotch and 
English iron pays $6.72 per ton, import duty, 
and can nevertheless be sold in Chicago or St. 
Louis within one or two dollars of the Ameri- 
can metal. Consequently, if the protective 
duty be removed, the American manufacturer 
must either shut up his works, or contrive to 
reduce the cost of labour to the extent of from 
four to five dollars per ton—26 to 33 per cent. 
All these perplexities seem to be covered by a 
proposal made in the Ne/‘on that the surplus 
should be reduced by the repeal or reduction of 
taxes on tobacco, sugar, articles of food, and 
raw materials. 





The calculation is thus given :— 
Domestic tobacco $30,000,000 
Sugar (reduction of so per cent.) 30,000,000 
Other goods and raw materials 30,000,000 














Total .. 90,000,000 
This solves the problem within ten million 
dollars. If the Government of the United 
States decides to abolish the duties upon certain 
articles of import, it will presumably take steps 
to obtain some corresponding concessions from 
the countries to which American_markets will 


thus be thrown open. 








Tue present phase of coercive legislation in 
Ireland will be remembered as the battle of the 
garments. Mr. O’Brien opened the fight by 
clinging to his breeches, and when the enemy 
got off with one of his two suits, he slept in the 
other for the sake of its better custody. His 
noble example soon found imitators. Mr. 


Sheehy, another of the Parnellite legislators, |s 


having incited his friends to resist eviction, and 
been thrown into prison for his pains, deemed 
it only consistent to resist eviction from his own 
garments. The warders of Clonmel Jail had 
to lay him on the floor, tie his hands, and remove 
his clothes by force. How they managed this 
interesting feat in the case of his coat, waiscoat 
and shirt, the telegraph unfortunately does not 
say, though it is plain that to disrobe a man 
whose hands are tied demands some exercise of 
ingenuity. Father Matthew Ryan alone triumph- 
ed. This good priest is renowned as one of 
the leading projectors of the plan of campaign. 
The sacrilegious Saxon lodged; him in prison 
and wanted to seize his cassock and double- 
breasted vest. But the man of Rome held out 
against such an indignity, and the warders 
of the jail, people of his own religious persua- 
sion, have sustained his refusal. The burlesque 
will probably be continued in consequence of 
this triumph, and the world will go on laughing 
at the extreme childishness of Irish martyrs. 





Most vital to the safety of partially armoured 
ships is the question of a quick-firing gun. 
Even in ships of such massively armoured type 
as the Italian Du/l/o, a considerable portion 
of the hull being left unprotected, it is plain 
that the vessel might be virtually disabled by 
the concentrated fire of a number of small guns 
—which is only another way of describing the 
work of a quick-firing gun—trained upon this 
weak part. The point derives additional im- 
portance in view of the remarkable weapon 
recently designed and manufactured by Sir W. 
Armstrong and Compan The Standard 
writes thus about the new invention :— 


The quick-firing gun to which we have referred, 
differs from the machine-gun in some important parti- 
culars, especialy in the weight of the projectile, It is 
alarger and more powerful weapon, having a more 








extended range, and capable of doing much greater 
execution. In fact, it is altogether a different kind of 
gun from its predecessor. It was, until very recently, 
an open question whether any considerable advance 
could be made on the six-pounder gun of this type. 
But scientific skill has answered this question in a 
mest unequivocal manner, Elswick has produced a 
thirty six-pounder gun, firing more than ten rounds 
minute, the maximum rate being fifteen rounds, 
This gun is said to be perfectly successful, and there 
is every appearance of a satisfactory result with a 
weapon of yet greater size. This will probably be a 
seventy-pounder. It is not too much to say that the 
introduction of guns of this character must necessarily 
work important changes in naval armaments. We 
have hitherto made much of the big gun; and there 
his been reason for this, With every advance in the 
power of the gun there has been an increasing thick- 
ness of armour to resist it, and, if the gun was to do 
its work, it was necessary that it should be of greater 
But while the big gun cannot be dispensed with, 
there is abundant reason why place should be found 
for a weapon which has for its peculiar merit extra- 
ordinary rapidity of fire. The machine gun, as in the 
case of the Nordenfelt, has been adopted as a special 
arm to beat off torpedo-boats, ‘Ihe invention of 
that weapon led to the production of the six- 
pounder quick-firing gun, having a maximum rate 
Of seventeen shots per minute, or twelve when aim 
is taken. With this gun it is possible to pene- 
trate three inches of steel armour, and of course, much 
more will be accomplished with the larger quick-firing 
guns made by the Armstrong Company. Owing to 
their extended range, the larger class of quick-firing 
weapons may be considered highly valuable for re- 
pelling torpedo-boats. Something more than we now 
possess is desirable for this purpose. ‘Torpedo-nets 
are a doubtful defence, and have the defect of inter- 
fering seriously with'a ship's speed and handiness. 
The Italians are understood to have a very small 
opinion of the value of these nets, anda very high 
appreciation of quick firing artillery. As a nation 
particularly committed to big ironclads, their opinion 
in this respect carries peculiar weight. With regard 
to unarmoured ships, the question has become serious, 
though there is some consolation in the reflection that 
a new weapon is likely soon to be available for the 
defeat of the torpedo-boat, A battery of quick- 
firing guns sending out a shower of thirty-six pounder 
shells at long range, or perhaps shells of seventy 
, will make it very hot work for a torpedo 
An armoured ship, carrying guns of this de- 
n, could speedily annihilate an unarmoured 
adversary. Even if the latter carried a similar bat- 
tery, the armoured ship would have the advantage 
of some protection against artillery fire, while her 
adversary would have none, For this reason we are 
disposed to look upon the quick-firing gun as favour 
able to the continuance of the ironclad era, On the 
other hand, it will be necessary to supplement the 
heavy guns of our big ships by light guns of the qui 
firing type. Whether the machine-gun will hold its 
ground is alittle doubtful. 
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Here is an item interesting to our American 
friends: we take it from the Chinese Times 
translation of notes in the Shih Pao :—* After 
the massacre of the Chinese in Wyoming Ter- 
ritory in the summer of 1886, the Chinese 
Minister at Washington made vigorous repre- 
sentation to the U.S. Government, demanding 
satisfaction and indemnity for the disgraceful 
outrage. Asa compensation the Chinese Go- 
vernment received the sum of about $240,000 to 
be used towards relieving the widows and or- 
phans of the unfortunate victims, Upon receipt 
of this indemnity money, the Chinese authorities 
issued proclamations throughout the different 
districts of Kuangtung, where the deceased all 
belonged, and invited the families who had lost 
their relatives in the late massacres in Wyoming 
to come and claim their portion of the indem- 
nity. Only six families, however, took notice 
of these proclamations, and appeared as 
claimants. The balance of the fund the Chinese 
authorities kept for some time, when finding 
they had no special use for it, they remitted it 
to their Minister at Washington, with instruc- 
tions to hand the same back to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The Chinese Minister, Chang Ch‘ao 
Yeh has, in accordance with his Government's 
instructions, delivered the money to the Ameri- 
can Government through their Secretary of State, 
and they were highly pleased with China’s fair 
and honest dealing. What a refreshing con- 
trast this is to the conduct of the U.S. Govern- 
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ment in the matter of the surplus Chinese in- 
demnity fund which they received from China 
over thirty years ago, and which they kept until 
they could withhold it no longer from very 
shame! Then their Congress passed a bill, 
amidst much opposition and difficulty, to refund 
to China her just and long-deferred dues.” 





Tue first part of an English Literature series 
begun by Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons gives one 
a most favourable opinion of its probable useful- 
ness to teachers all over the world. The book 
is called “Great Authors,” and gives an estimate 
of ten authors from Goldsmith to Wordsworth, 
with selected extracts from their writings. The 
biographical notices, which are full and scho- 
larly and yet not too detailed, are accompanied 
in each case by an engraving of the author ; and 
the extracts are annotated. As the period 
covered is that during which the principal 
English writers are classical without being in 
any sense archaic, the compiler shows good 
sense in choosing it for number one of his 
series. Chronology, a most useful thing in its 
way, is thus not wholly sacrificed. The book 
can be warmly recommended for schools and 
colleges in this country. Another work pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., and from 
the fullness of the notes evidently written for 
foreigners, is likely also to prove serviceable to 
students of English Literature in Japan. It is 
an annotated edition of the first two books of 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” and bears the marks 
of thorough and experienced labour. The com- 
mentator is Professor T. Macmillan, B.A., of 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. The blending 
in Milton of the two currents of Puritanism and 
Classicism makes the study of his writings 
peculiarly difficult in countries where neither of 
these influences has permeated. Such aids, 
therefore, as Mr. Macmillan furnishes in this 
edition ought to be warmly welcomed. 


Lorp Salisbury's utterances at Derby, on the 
subject of European affairs—autterances of which 
the telegraph gave us but a very feeble and, 
perhaps, misleading idea—are thus reported by 
The Times :— 

The questions which naturally weigh heaviest on 
my mind at this time are questions that concern our 
foreign affairs—(hear, hear,) and if it is only for the 
sake of getting rid of what is necessarily a burden 
upon my thoughts, I will say in the first instance the 
few words that I have to say with respect to the pre- 
sent aspect of Europe and of English interests in that 
respect —(Hear, hear.) I need not tell you how much 
and how close the limits are within which my d 
course must trem. I need not tell you that 1 must 
not say anything—even if I were inclined to do so, 
which I am not—that could be held to be an unkind 
interpretation of the actions of any foreign Power.— 
(Cheers.) I only wish to say this—that, as faras our 
diplomatic information goes, there is no ground for 
the immediate terror which seems to have seized the 
newspapers and the exchanges of Europe—(Cheers.) 
A newspaper war easily sets up; an editor attacked 
by his rival editor is bound to reply in words not less 
forcible. I think the relations of nations are often 
supposed to be more critical than they are simply by 
reason of the rhetorical exasperation of rival journalisti 
pens.—(Laughter.) But I do not presume to penetrate 
into those mysteries. —(A laugh.) Whether those pens 
are agitated simply by the ordinary considerations 
which move managers of a journal, or whether mightier 
influences are behind, it is not for me to examine ; but 
Ihave no ground whatever for believing, apart from 
these newspaper articles, that any danger—any im. 
mediate danger—impends over the peace of Europe. 
—(Cheers.) “Do not let me be misunderstood. 1 
ventured in the summer to predict that we should 
have an autumn of peace. Twas rash ; but my pre- 
diction proved true. But since that one successful 
experiment I have abstained from prediction alto. 
gether—(Laughter.) In truth—in sad an: sober truth 
—it is impossible that these vast armaments, con- 
stantly growing, can continue to watch each other 
without creating some solicitude, some well-founded 
solicitude, in those to whom the peace of Europe is a 
matter of the deepest interest. With these grea 
heavy, over-charged clouds, charged with the electri 
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of war, near each other, coming closer, who is he who 
shall be bold enough to prophesy that at any given 
time the thunderclap shall not ensue? I say there is 
no appearance of immediate danger. I also 

the mere existence of these growing arm 
constant and steady danger; and that he would be a 
rash_man who would extend his prophecies to many 
years from this time —(Hear.) But I do not care to 
dwell on the matter, As regards foreign nations I be- 
lieve, as I have already said, more intensely than 
ever that all the rulers of Europe at this time are 
deeply anxious for peace—(Cheers), But there 
great waves of popular sentiment sweeping over the 
nations of Europe, and no man knows what impulse 
they may give to the councils and the rulers whom 
they seem to obey, but whom they in reality govern 
Lwish to draw a moral for oursel In times past 
danger announced itself afar. If there was a prospect 
of war there was a preliminary diplomatic trouble 
which gave ample opportunity for preparation, That 
state of things has passed away, If the thunderclap 
of war should ever break—I do not say that it will; | 
pray God it never may—(cheers)—it will give you no 
warning; and if by untoward chance you should be 
involved in it your fate will depend upon the prepara 
tions you have made in time of peace—(Cheers.) 
And now I have spoken of that which weighs heaviest 
on my own mind, but which, I trust, represents no 
immediate or present anxiety to the community. 



































Tue management of the Bank of Japan does 
not seem to satisfy Japanese merchants every- 
where. The Hochi Shimbun constitutes itself 
the mouthpiece of several commercial men who 
complain that the directors of the Bank show a 
failure to appreciate the real objects of the 
institution's establishment. Chief among those 
objects is the relief of the money market in 
times of tension by an exercise of judicious 
liberality in placing the funds of the Bank at 
public disposal. Instead of pursuing this pro- 
gramme, the directors of the Bank almost 
stopped lending money during the period of 
tightness, last autumn, and began to discount 
bills again when the pressure had disappeared. 
Such a course is precisely the opposite of a 
national bank's true functions. The Hochi 
Shimbun compares it to shutting off the stream 
of water from a fountain when people are suffer- 
ing from drought. Another example was re- 
cently furnished, we are told, by the money 
market of Osaka, where, owing to something 
unusual in the life of commerce, rates of dis- 
count suddenly rose, reaching a point consider- 
ably above those ruling in TOky6. At sucha 
juncture the Nippon Ginko ought to have 
stepped into the breach at once. But it did 
nothing of the kind, and as minor banks were 
powerless to apply a remedy, the evil was left 
to correct itself. Of course we cannot say how 
much justice there may be in these charges 
against the Nippon Ginko, but it is evident that 
McCulloch and Price have not written in vain 
for Japanese men of business. 


Ir is a matter for surprise that inaccuracies are 
countenanced year after year by the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty in the very useful 
and indeed necessary publication known as the 
Admiralty Catalogue. We refer to the insertion 
of the charts for such well-known places as 
Tsushima, the group of islands which now 
constitute Okinawa Ken, etc., in the sub- 
section of the work devoted to China. It is 
not, perhaps, so strange that Korea is not 
given a section to itself, instead of being 
allowed to appear as though it were part and 
parcel of the Middle Kingdom; but the ad- 
miralty publishers might at least be expected to 
known that Tsushima Sound, Ajiri Bay, and 
Itsuhara and Asu harbours, Riukiu Islands, 
Napha Kiang Roads, Port Unteng, Hancock 
Bay, Od-sima Group, Meico-sima Islands, and 








the islands between Formosa and Japan belong 
tothis Empire. It would render the work more 
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correct and consequently more useful, if the 
charts named were transferred to the sub-section 
for Japan; and if, too, the Islands now known 
as the Ogasawara Group (the Arzobispo or 
Bonin Isles of the Catalogue), figured in the 
Japan sub-section as well asin that for the Paci- 
fic Ocean. 
great importance in itself, it is nevertheless 
worth remedying, if only for the fact that it is 
not creditable that such errors should be al- 
lowed to be continued year after year. 


Though the matter is not of very 


Tue fiji Shimpo learns that the authorities 
contemplate laying a submarine cable between 
Tsurugisaki and Yokohama with a view to 
reporting in advance the arrival of ships. 
Formerly this was done by means of the tele- 
phone from Kannonsaki to Uraga, and thence 
by telegraph to Yokohama, but delay often oc- 
curred by this process and it was decided to have 
a look-out station on Kamikomoto-jima, off Izu. 
The bed of the sea between that island and the 
mainland, however, is so irregular and rocky, 
that the cable which it was found necessary to 
lay was frequently damaged. Steps are being 
taken to remedy the most recent of these break- 
downs; but as it is evident that this method of 
reporting arrivals cannot be a permanent one, 
investigations are being made with the view of 
laying aline from Tsurugisaki to Yokohama, 
by which the arrivals of all steamers may be 
reported. 


Tue New York correspondent of the Standard 
sends an account of a recent incident illustrat- 
ing the working of the import tariff in the United 
States. ‘Wishing to entertain the members of 
his company in the old English fashion, Mr. 
Irving, who is now on a visit to the States, im- 
ported a plum-pudding which weighed twenty- 
seven pounds. The Custom House officials 
treated it as avery serious matter. First they 
demanded the payment of a duty of five dollars. 
When this was tendered, they asked for the 
execution of a bond, to be signed by responsible 
persons, in order to protect the United States 
against the risk of any articles upon whicha 
higher duty should be paid being smuggled in- 
side the pudding. The Christmas dinner was 
kept waiting for four hours for the pudding, 
which proved to be excellent eating.” 


Tue well earned distinction of the cross of St. 
Michael and St. George has been conferred by 
Her Majesty on Mr. Russell Robertson, British 
Consul at Kanagawa. Mr. Robertson’s_ per- 
severing industry and admirable tact,-no less 
than his thorough appreciation of the most im- 
portant duties of the office he has held for so 
many years, entitle him fully to this mark of 
Royal approbation. 





Tue following telegram, dated at London, on 
Jan. 17, appears in a San Francisco paper re- 
ceived by the American mai “The American 
ship Yohn Z. Berry, from Philadelphia for 
Hiogo, was burned on January gth in latitude 
34° south and longitude 164° east. Fourteen 
of the crew landed at Nambuecra Head. A 
boat with eleven others is missing.” 








Tur following telegram appears in an American 
paper :— 
Montieal, January 18th. 

Sir George and Lady Stephen nae in this 
city to-day, on their return from England. Sir 
George says that he had completed an arrange- 
ment with the Imperial Government for Pacific 
steamers, and contracts will be awarded at once. 
Lhe steamers will be running by this time next 
year, 
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THE FORGED DESPATCHES. 
peo ee 

6 es celebrated forged despatches have 

been published. They consist of three 
letters from Prince FERDINAND of Bul- 
aria to the Countess of FLANDERS, and 
an enclosure, four documents in all. The 
enclosure is the most important. It pro- 
fesses to have been written, but not signed, 
by the German Ambassador at Vienna, 
Prince Reuss, and addressed to Prince 
FERDINAND. It tells the latter plainly 
that while Germany is compelled by her 
treaty obligations to assume towards him 
in public a mien of indifference, if not 
opposition, he nevertheless possesses, and 
may count on, her secret sympathy and 
support. The documents are given to the 
world in the columns of the German Official 
Gasette (Reichsanseiger), which journal, 
in publishing them, carefully avoids coup- 
ling Prince FERDINAND’S name in any 
way with Bulgaria, and calls him studiously 
Prince FERDINAND of Coburg. It says 
that “a political communication of the 
kind imputed to the Ambassador, Prince 
REUSS, was never made by letter;”’ that 
“the parts ascribed in the documents to 
other august personages have proved to be 
mere inventions;” that “no correspon- 
dence of any kind ever took place between 
her Royal Highness the Countess of 
FLANDERS and Prince FERDINAND,” and 
that the documents were devised and put 
together without any foundation in fact 
by some persons hitherto undiscovered, 
for the simple purpose of sowing distrust 
among the European Powers.” Strict 
silence is preserved in respect of the au- 
thorship of the letters. The only hint put 
forth on this subject is contained in the 
Cologne Gazette, where we read that as 
“the forger of the documents aimed pri- 
marily at damaging Germany and then 
Roumania,” and as “the present Rus- 
sian Envoy at Brussels is the same Prince 
UrussorF whose house, when he repre- 
sented the Czar at Bucharest about a year 
ago, was the focus of all the domestic 
elements of opposition to King CHARLES 
and his Minister, M. BRATIANO,” circum- 
stantial evidence points to “ the conviction 
that the documents must at least have 
been written by persons very intimate 
with the present Envoy of the Czar at 
Brussels.” In consequence of this hint, a 
Tumour was circulated that Prince URos- 
sorr had been recalled to St. Petersburg, 
but the /ndépendence Belge stigmatizes 
the report as completely unfounded. 
Prince URossorF himself, however, does 
not as yet appear to have taken any 
public steps to repel the charge level- 
led against him. It is seemingly ad- 
mitted that the counterfeit despatches 
were laid before the Czar while he was 
at Copenhagen, where he arrived on the 
27th of August, the date of the first docu- 
ment. The supposition is that the sight 
of this document, with its accompanying 
note from Prince Reuss, diverted the 
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Czar from his purpose of visiting Stettin, 
where the EMPEROR of Germany stayed 
from the rath to the 17th of September. 
The CZAR went to Berlin on the 18th of 
November, and as the third and fourth 


documents are dated September r6th and| 4 


October 2tst, they must have been com- 
municated to His Majesty when at the 
Court of Denmark. “The Czar must 
know,” says The Times’ correspondent in 
Berlin, “whether the instrument of their 
communication was a person then residing 
at Copenhagen or living elsewhere, and it 
is the withholding of this knowledge that 
leaves the whole affair as mysterious as 
ever.” There is, at all events, no con- 
firmation of the suspicion that the Or- 
leanists were concerned in the forgery. 
On the other hand, the suspicion is not 
dissipated. Surprise is also expressed 
that the documents, as now published, 
purport to have been translated from 
their original German into French, 
the CZAR is quite familiar with the 
former language. It is, moreover, apparent 
that they were never written in German, 
as the metaphor of a pawn, used in the 
first document, could not have been evolved 
in that language. “The forgers,” says 
the writer from whom we have already 
quoted, “whoever they were, are men of 
consummate skill and knowledge, seeing 
that they temporarily achieved their pur- 
pose of filling the mind of the Czar with 
deep distrust of the German Chancellor, 
and the further success of their nefarious 
scheme was only frustrated by the courage 
with which the Czar openly charged the 
PRINCE with virtual duplicity at the drama- 
tic meeting in the Russian Embassy at 
Berlin a few weeks ago.” 

The documents themselves, as published 
in French, are as follows :— 





as 


“No.1. Lettre adressée par le Prince Ferdi- 
nand de Bulgarie A son Altesse Royale la Com. 
lesse de Flandre, le 27 Aotit, 1887. La lettre, 
écrite en Allemand, a été traduite en Francais. 

“Votre Altesse Royale connait les événements 
imprévus qui viennent de traverser A I’ improviste 
mon existence, jusq’ici si studieusement paisible. 
Un peuple brave, généreux, poursuivi dans ses 
libertés, me prie, me charge et m’ordonne, par 
Vunanimité de ses représentants, de venir’ le 
er, et le guider, 

“C'est une tache au dessus de mes forces, et 
surtout de mes gouts. Votre Altesse pourra fen 
convaincre en se rappelant les conversations et les 
relations que j'ai eues avec vous dans le temps 
Ischl, entre autres, et ott l’affection, en quelque 
sorte maternelle, que votre Altesse m’a manifestée 
a forcé mon caractére A se montrer A découvert 
entigrement. Mais je ne puis laisser les Bulgares 
douter de ma bonne volonté. J'y suis engage 
d'honneur, me semble Vil, et pour m’y  soustraire, 
quelque difficile et ardue que se preseite ma situa. 
tion j’aurais di refuser le pouvoir, dés qu'il m'a 
été offert. 

Je suis seuls contre I’Europe, peut-on dire, Les 
assuirances que j'ai recues de Constantinople sont 
déplorables, au point de vue Bulgare, et des affaires 
de la Principauté. S. M. le Sultan ne vaut pas 
mieux pour moi que S. M. le 
A présent deux ennemis déclaré: 
sentiments ne sont guere plus encourageants; et 
je sais, de source certaine-ce que vous devez savoir 
asussi bien que moi, et méme micux-que ony a 
fait prier S. M, le Roi des Belges d’intervenir 
aupres de moi, pour me déterminer A ne pas ac- 
cepter le pouvoir Bulgare. S. M. le Roi Léopold 
n’a pas cru devoir me faire part de cette démarche 
délicate de la Cour de Vienne; et je n’avais pas 
donné, je Vavoue, A sa Majesté dans le temps 





13 -ce sont jusqu’ 
De Vienne les 

















d'assez grands ‘sujets de contentement pour 
qu'elle prit A coeur ma situation dans la Bulgarie, 


gle 


et _mes intéréts en géndral. 
confidentiellement a votre 
pas accepté définitivement, 
serais pas rendu avec cette vivacité A Sofia, si je 
n'avais regu de Berlin des communications tres 
satisfaisantes, au sujet de ma situation, Je ne me 
fais pas illusion sur la valeur de ces assurances, 
Je sais que je ne suis qu'un pion dans le Jeu 

Schecs du Prince de Bismarck. Mais les per- 
sonnages que j’ai consultés, et A qui je wai tien 
caché de ma situation, y compris Phorizon de Beilin, 
nvont assuré, comme je le crois moi-méme, que 
Vimportance de ce pion est assez grande ‘pour 
pouvoir, dans certaines circonstances données, en 
lirer une stabilité et une force définitive pour la 
Principauté, et pour ma personne. Pour vous 
prouver qu’en ceci je ne me suis pas aventuré 2 

égere, et sans esprit de suite, je fais tenir ci- 
joint a votre Altesse copie d'une note, non signée, 
est vrai, mais authentique, et écrite enti&rement 
de la main de Ambassadeur Allemand A Vienne, 
au sujet des sentiments secrets de la Chancellerig 
Allemande, concernant’ ma candidature, mon 
avenir, et l'initiative qui m’est laissée, 


‘Je livre ce document et les réflexions que je 
me suis permis de faire dans cette lettre, toute 
filialement et affeciueusement aux sages média- 
tions de votre Altesse Royale. Si elle se trouve 
persuadée ensuite de la justice et de Vavenir 
de ma cause, qu’elle daigné réaliser une promesse 
faite, il y a déja longtemps, de me venit en aide 
quand ii lui serait possible. Votre auguste {rere 
S. M. le Roi Charles de Roumanie a une influence 
considérable et bien justifiée A la Cour de St. 
Pétersbourg. Il pourrait en user, A votre haute 
intervention, pour ticher de persuader S. M. le 
Czar, sinon de l'avantage pour la Russie de me 
voir occuper le tdne de Bulgarie, au moins de la 
sineérité de ma cause, et de mes’ sentiments. Je 
ne puis, aux yeux de mes sujets, faire preuve de 
mes sentiments de grand respect pour l’Empereur 
Alexandre avec I’énergie que je voudiais; mais, 
qu'il vienne de St. Pétersbourg Pexpression d'un 
simple sentiment de bienveillance pour le nouveau 
Prince Bulgare, et toute la situation sera sul 
ment illuminée. auguste 
frére ont, Aun si haut degré, le sentiment des 
nuances délicates a employer 4 St. Pétersbourg, 
que je croirais leur manquer de respect en insist, 
ant d@avantage. 

“De méme, si sa Majesté le Roi des Belges, ce 
Souverain respecté entre tous, qui a dans degrandes 
affaires Européennes une influence décisive, voulait 
oublier les justes sujets de ressentiment que lui A 
donnés le Prince de Cobourg et apprécier les 
énormes difficultés du Prince de Bulgarie, si 
semblables a celles que traversa son éminent pore, 
en prenant possessien du tréne, je suis sur que 
sa Majesté interviendrait avec succés A Vienneen 
ma faveur, et me concilierait des sympathies bien 
ébranlées. 

“Je confie ces détails de ma Position a votre 
Altesse; et suis persuadé des excellents eflets de 
son intervention pour moi. Je Pen remercie A 
genoux, et je la prie, quoi qu’il arrive, de croire A 
mon inaltérable et filial dévouement. 

“Je prie votre Altesse de considérer ma com- 
munication de Berlin comme absolument_confi- 
dentielle vis-A-vis de Son Majesté le Roi Charles 
de Roumanie; et is inuti 
motifs. 


Mais je puis le dire 
Altesse, je n’aurais 
et surtout, je ne me 


























Votre Altesse et son 














de cette piéce A Son Majesté 

“ Je suis humblement, 
Altesse,” etc. 

No. 2. Document accompagnant la lettre du 
Prince Ferdinand 4 la Comtesse de Flandre (voir 
la premiére lettre). Ce document est une piece 
non-signée, remise au Prince par IAmbassadeur 
Allemagne a Viennne :— 

“Je ne puis, en rendant compte a votre Altesse 
des sentiments et des idées que l'on m’a chargé de 
lui exposer, que lui dire que le Gouvernement n'a 
pas de conseils, ou d'instructions A lui donner au 
sujet de la prise de possession du udne de Bulgarie. 
Le Gouvernement Allemand est lié par des traités 
qu'il respecte. La prise de possession du trone 
de Bulgarie, dans les circonstances actuelles, est 
avant tout une question de sensation et d'inititive 
Personnelles, qui doit étre enterprise aux risques 
et périls de celui qui l'entreprend, et pour laquelle 
le Gouvernment Allemand ne peut préter ni pa- 
raltre préter en ce moment aucune aide, ni aucun 
encouragement officiels. Il ne s'ensuit pas, ce. 
pendant, que le Gouvernment Allemand ne puisse 
Pour les besoins de sa politique générale encourager 
officieusement, et soutenir par les moyens légitines 
daction qu’il posséde en Bulgarie, l'entreprise 
d’occuper le tréne de Bulgarie, conformément aux 
intéréts de la_paix Européenne et de la Politique 
Allemande. Il est évident que si votre Altesse 
se rend en Bulgarie, avec cette idée sérieuse, 
ment marie et décidée, le moment viendra ou 
quelque défavorables, ou méme hostiles que 


le Roi Léopold. 
et avec respect, de votre 
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puissent paraftre en ce temps les actes de la 
politique Allemande, vis-a-vis de l’entreprise de 
votre Altesse, les sentiments que le Gouvernement 
de Berlin nourrit en secret pour le succés de son 
action monarchique en Bulgarie, pourront éclater 
an grand jour, et avoir ainsi toute l'efficacité 
attaché a l’action ouverte et décidée d’un puissant 
Empire. Votre Altesse peut communiquer en 
toute sécurité avec moi, tant qu’elle se trouvera 
sur le territoire Austro-Hongrois. Si elle se décide 
A passer en Bulgarie, je mettrai un chiffre A sa 
disposition, qui lui permettra de continuer des 
relations, qui pourront un jour, j'espére, devenit 
ouvertes et excellentes.”” 

No. 3. Traduction, Le Prince Ferdinand a la 
Comtesse de Flandre. Deuxiéme lettre. 

“Septembre 16, 1887. 

“ Je remercie votre Altesse de la bonne lettre 
qu'elle m’a fait parvenir par l'intermédiaire de Mr 
Hooricks et je la remercie doublement pour la dé- 
marche qu’elle a tenté prés du Roi de Roumanie et 
pour l’essai de Berlin. Vous me dites qu’il 
tien A espérer du Roi Léopold et de fait, j’en étais 
A peu prés certain. J’ai avoué n’Avoir pas eu pour 
le Roi des Belges les égards que ma parenté me 
commandait et je comprends d’autant mieux que je 
suis en Bulgarie en possession du pouvoir, qu'il 
ne peut, dans sa situation, agir efficacement. pour 
moi de lun ou de Pautre cOté. Je ne crois pas 
que le Roi Charles pourrait queique chose a St. 
Pétersbourg; mais au moins le Czar entendra 
affirmer mes sentiments réels en dehors de 
toute politique, par un Souverain qui a la droit 
détre écouté en Russe. J’apergois de plus en plus 
clairement, les immenses difficultés de la tache 
que j’ai entreprise en présence surtout des dupli- 
cités que ce petit pays améne dans les arrange- 
ments de la politique Européene. J'ai transmis A 
votre Altesse, une note émanant de l’Allemagne 
pour moi, et je puis vous dire que malgré la 
guerre politique ouverte que l’Allemagne dirige 
actuellement contre moi, il ne se passe pas des 
intervalles de quatre & cing jours sans qu'un 
des agents Allemands établis igi ne nous fasse en- 
tendre et dire qu'il faut attendre; que pour des 
raisons majeures, la politique internationale de 
P Allemagne est telle, mais qu'elle peut se modifier 
dans le sens le plus favorable, et a l'improviste ; 
que de graves intééts s’agitent en ce moment 
entre l’Allemagne et la Russie et que de la solu- 
tion qui y sera donnée dependra beaucoup attitude 
définitive de’Allemagne. J’avoue que la politique 
entendue de cette manitré étonne et décourage 
mon ardeur de jeune souver: Votre Altesse me 
plaindra j’en suis certain mais quand je vois 
autour de moi les dévouements qui se sont 
manifestés pour ma personne, je dois me dire 
que je ne puis abandonner de telles gens. Je 
serais bien curieux de savoir, ce qui serait si im- 
portant pour moi, si on repondra a votre com- 
munication A Berlin et si le sens de la réponse 
confirmera ce que j'entends ici de ce méme cété. 
Je prie votre Altesse de me conserver ses senti- 
ments d’extréme bonté et de me croire,” &c. 

“No. 4 Le Prince Ferdinanda annoncé Ala Com- 
tesse de Flandre de laquelle il continue a se servir 
pour rentrer en grace auprés du Roi de Belges que 
ses affaires prenaient meilleure tournure. La com- 
munication est arrivée ici mardi dernier m’a t’on 
assuré. Le Prince y annonce qu’il a recu 4 la suite 
des entrevues Kalnoky et Crispi de nouvelles as- 
surances du Prince de Bismarck. Seulement, dit 
il, les derniéres démarches sont beaucoup plus 
formelles. La communication Allemande au lieu 
de venir comme la précédente de Vienne par le 
canal de l’Ambassadeur Allemand dans cette ville 
est arrivée directement de Berlin. Il _y est dit 
nettement que dans les entrevues Kalnoky et 
Crispi le sort de la Bulgarie a été complétement 
examiné, et qu’il est certain que sa consolidation 
dans ces conditions est considérée plus favorable- 
ment par les Puissances du Centre de Europe 
(ce sont les termes exprés contenus dans la lettre). 

“Ces mémes Puissances ont exprimé dans des 
occasions récentes et confidentielles l'espoir que 
la Bulgarie ne donnera, par la maniére dont elle 
comprendra son réle politique, aucun sujet de 
modifier cette attitude, qu'on voudrait voir dé- 
finitive. 

“Les points principaux que la Bulgarie doit 
considérer provisoirement, et observer, c'est d’abord 
d’établir Vordre a linterieur, et de faire parler 
delle le moins possible; puis @’observer vis-a-vis 
de son Suzerain la Turquie la conduite qui donne 
le moins de prise A la critique, et de ne pas con- 
server extérieurement les apparences vis-A-vis de 
la Turquie d’un Etat qui en brave un autre, dont 
il est Iégalement le dependa dentretenir de 
bons rapports avec la Roumanie, et de se tenir en 
état de faire eventuellement A ce pays des proposi- 
tion qui seront indiquées plus tard. 

“Le Prince Ferdinand prie la Comtesse de 
Flandre de communiquer le contenu de cette dé- 
péche au Roi Léopold et au Baron Lambermont 
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dont il a fait la connaissance a Berlin, et qu'il sait 
&tre le confident intime du Comte de Flandre et tres 
au courant de toutes les péripéties de la question 
d’Orient. Il demande son avis; il n’indique pas la 
maniére exacte et la forme dont la communication 
de Berlin lui est parvenue. Il annonce dans la 
méme lettre quavant laréception de cette dernitre 
communication dans le but d’Apprendre A Berlin ce 
qui s'était fait et dit avec Comte Kalnoky au sujet 
de la Bulgarie, il avait proposé par Pinter 
médiaire de l’Ambassadeur Allemand 4 Vienne 
de se rendre A Berlin; mais la communication 
recue de Berlin, outre les faits exposés, contient 
au sujet de cette visite essentielle avis qu’ actuelle- 
ment elle est un acte beaucoup trop tranchant 
(sic), qui n’ajouterait rien Ala ion, et 
promettrait;) que le Prince og 
stra necessaire, les communications établi 
idées quil peut Ini etre utile de connaitre pour 
le bien de sa politique et les vues de l’Allemagne 
et des puissances du centre. Le Prince Ferdinand 
aVair d’étre enchanté de ces changements et du 
nouveau tour de ses affaires. La Comtesse de 
Flandre a dit au Baron Lambermont qu'il y avait 
transformation compléte de son humeur. Il est un 
point qui dans la lettre du Prince Ferdinand parait 
Pintriguer vivement et le rendre inquiet. Ce sont 
les propositions A faire A la Roumanie et la politi- 
que A suivre vis-a-vis de cet état. II parait du 
reste absolument décidé a se laisser faire, et a 
suivre le courant Allemand.” 











































RICE CULTURE IN JAPAN. 
+ 
HE prospects of rice culture in Japan 
have formed the subject of some in- 
teresting articles in the ¥17# Shimpo. The 
salient feature of this branch of agriculture 
has been, for some years, a falling market. 
Omitting the early quotations of 1885, 
since they were abnormally influenced by 
the Korean complication, we find that the 
prices per Aokw in the first month of the 
past three years, including the present, 
were 5.44 yen, 5.12 yen, and 4.98 yen re- 
spectively. There has, in fact, been a 
steady decline, and farmers are naturally 
very anxious to know whether such a state 
of affairs is to be anticipated in the future 
also. The total annual yield of rice in Japan, 
on the average, has usually been put at thirty 
million koku, representing, at 5 yen per 
koku, a value of 150 million yen. A tri- 
fling failure in the harvest, such as would 
reduce the yield to 27 million koku, for 
example, may thus mean a loss of fifteen 
million yex to the agricultural class. On 
the other hand, a small rise in price, as 
filty sex per koku, would nearly make up 
for this shortage of yield. There is no 
difficulty in seeing how largely the com- 
mercial condition of the country depends 
upon a crop so important, constituting, as 
it does, the staple production and source 
of wealth of six-tenths of the population. 
Appearances at present seem to portend a 
further fall of price. Some are disposed 
to hope that a remedy will be supplied by 
the development of sericulture : rice-fields, 
they say, will be converted into mulberry 
gardens, and prices will be driven up by the 
consequent reduction of supply. Nothing 
warranting this view has come to the 
knowledge of the ¥ij? Shimpo. If the 
area devoted to mulberry cultivation has 
increased—as it certainly has—the in- 
crease appears to have been effected by 
reclaiming waste lands or encroaching 
upon tea-gardens rather than by convert- 








ing rice fields. Statistics do not support 





the idea that the latter operation is in 
process, for whereas the area of wet rice- 
fields was 4,850,000 acres in 1877, it was 
5,850,000 acres in 1885; an increase of a 
million acres in eight years. Such figures 
as these, if quite trustworthy, are very 
conclusive. Tea planting, on the other 
hand, is said to have gradually diminished 
during the past four or five years, in con- 
sequence of the greater profits offered by 
sericulture. On the whole the conclusion 
may be formulated that, up to the present, 
what sericulture has gained is not at the 
of rice-growing. Taking the 
average yield of rice to be 5 foku, or 254 
bushels(approximately), per acre, it appears 
that the total production of rice in Japan has 
been increased by five million foku since 
1877. An addition of sixteen or seventeen 
per cent. to the supply of the staple could 
scarcely fail to effect its value. Something 
must of course be allowed for increase of 
population and something also for the 
more extended use of the cereal, but it is 
very doubtful whether these sources of 
demand could absorb the extra supply, 
especially in view of the fact that other 
agricultural products have also been more 
largely cultivated. 
ing table :-— 
Propuction oF Cekeats OTHER THAN RIcE. 


expense 


Consider the follow- 





1878. Increase. 
HOKU: KOR. 

Barley 9.411.460 3,694,381 

Beans 1,142,185 681,250 

Maize 25.274 

Millet 420,761 

Buckwheat 98,187 
AWwAMME, RWAMDIE, —_ RAWaMIE, 

Sweet Potatoes 223,417,388 362,086,828 138,669,440 

Potatoes ss... 8,033,588 10,715,902 2,082,313 


This record shows that agriculture has 
flourished amazingly under the Mediatized 
Articles of food have been 
produced in rapidly increasing abundance, 
with the natural result that prices have 
fallen. Helping materially to depress the 
rice market we have a marked decline in 
the manufacture of sasé during the past 
eight years. A difference of three million 
koku of rice is attributed to this cause. 
Thus, on the whole, it may be said that 
the nation is now asked to consume 8 
million 4okw more rice, 5 million kokw 
more barley and other cereals, and 141 
million Awamme more potatoes than in 
1878—or, in English measures, an addition 
of 664 million bushels of cereals, and half a 
million tons of potatoes. Turning, now, 
to the question of sericulture, we find that 
the total area of mulberry fields in 1881 
was 275,250 acres, with a yield of 384 
million bushels of cocoons. The area of 
land similarly employed in 1887 has not 
yet been determined, but we know that 
the yield of cocoons was about 51 million 
bushels, so it may be inferred that the total 
extent of mulberry gardens was 365,000 
acres, approximately. The development 
of sericulture has therefore been much more 
rapid proportionately than that of rice ; 
but, on the other hand, if we compare the 
areas of land devoted to the two industries, 
it will be apparent that the increase of 
sericulture cannot have caused any ap- 
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preciable diminution in the extent of land 
devoted to rice growing. 

All this is extremely gratifying from one 
point of view. But in examining such 
figures the question is forced upon us 
whether Japan may not be producing more 
than she can consume at prices remune- 
rative to her agriculturists. Out of every 
hundred units of her population sixty are 
engaged in farming, and of the latter 49 
support themselves by agriculture alone, 





while 11 pursue other occupations simul- 
It follows, therefore, that out of 
her total population of 38 millions, she 
has nearly 23 millions more or less de- 
pendant on agriculture, and that fully one 
half of her people live by farming alone. 
Thus the price of agricultural produtts 
is a vital question for her. Before the 
country was opened to foreign 
merce, any failure of the rice crop made 
itself immediately felt in the market, as 
supplies from abroad were not procurable. 
Much suffering was often inflicted in this 
way on-the lower orders, but the farmers, 
on the contrary, often fared best when 
crops were short. Now-a-days, nothing 
of the kind can occur. The price of rice 
cannot rise above the point of profitable 
import from Saigon, Formosa, and else- 
Neither, however, can it fall much 


taneously. 


com- 


where. 
below the point of profitable export to 
Europe. Looking at the returns for the 
six years ended 1886, we find that the 


export of rice was carried on thus :— 


Export oF Rice. 


Yex. Yex. 





1880 « 210,862 1884 2,170,678 
1881. 261.757 1885 706,759 
1882 eseeeess 1,052,040 188 3:300,598 
1883 + 1,000,940 = = 





This table 
cularly steady increase. 
that, under certain circumstances, there is 
a market abroad. England is Japan’s best 
customer. She took 625,577 tons in 1886, 
against 167,579 tons by Germany, 55,874 
tons by France, 218,572 tons by Korea, 
55,874 tons by China, and 30,666 tons by 
Russia in Asia. Australasia took 129,302 
tons, so that altogether Great Britain and 
her dependencies figure for 754,879 tons. 
Japanese rice has to compete with Indian 
in the London market, the demand of 
which is moreover limited. Asiatic Russia 
and Australasia probably offer steadily in- 
creasing sources of demand: Korea is a 
tolerable customer, and China may at any 
moment become temporarily a large buyer. 
Her famine, in 1877, had the effect of 
increasing the Japanese export to four 
million yex, and the Yellow River's ravages 
may exercise a similar, though smaller, 
influence this year. But on the whole it 
is plain that the growth of Japan’s outward 
trade in rice must be slow, and that it 
ought not to be relied on so far as to en- 
courage any rapid development of produc- 
tion. The home market is evidently well 
supplied: prices prove this. A continua- 
tion of the present downward tendency 
could not fail to cause considerable distress 
among the agricultural classes. The wisest 
course seems to be that recommended by 
the ¥iji Shimpd—development of sericul- 
ture. For Japanese silk the market abroad 
is practically unlimited. 


does not indicate any parti- 
It merely shows 
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TOKYO ENGLISH LAW SCHOOL, 
ee 


The erection of the first wing of new and spacious 
buildings, which the directors of the English Law 
School in Tokyo have at length succeeded in ac- 
complishing, and the opening of which was cele- 
brated on the evening of the 21st instant, is very 
striking amongst recent signs of the progress 
of affairs in the capital. It seems only a day 
or two ago that the little knot of gentlemen 
on whose minds the conviction of the necessity 
of providing facilities for the study of English 
and American law had strongly impressed itself, 
made the modest effort which brought the English 
Law School into existence. On the same com- 
pound in Nishiki-cho, Kanda, upon which were 
the first premises of the school—where indeed part 
of them still stands—spacious new buildings, thus 
rapidly built in order to aflord immediate accommo- 
dation for the classes while the other three wings are 
being constructed, have been erectedof brick. These 
are ail under one roof, the building being one storey 
in height and flanked by a verandah on the side 
facing which the other wings are to stand. ‘The lower 
floor is divided into four apartments, two of which 
are devoted to the purposes of the rapidly ac- 
cumulating law books of the institution, one being 
used as a library and the other as areading room. 
‘The others are lecture halls or class rooms, while 
the whole upper story is occupied bya large hall 
for the use of which, as may easily be supposed, the 
school has frequent necessity. In this large apart- 
ment a company of over seventy gentlemen in- 
terested in the work of the school sat down to dinner 
on Tuesday evening to celebrate of the opening of 
the building. Mr. R. Masujima occupied the chair, 
and among those present were Count Yamada, 
Minister of State for Justice ; Prince Sanjo; Mr. 
Miyoshi Vice Minister for Justice; Mr. Kuki, late 
Minister to Washingtot Mr. V be, Pre- 
sident of the Imperial University; Bishop Bicker- 
steth; Mr. J. C. Hall, H.B.M. ‘Acting Consul at 
Yokohama; Mr, Lowder, Mr. Kirkwood, Mr. G. 
H. Scidmore, judges of various Courts in the 
capital, and officials of the Judicial Department. 

After an excellent dinner, Mr. Kikucal, private 
secretary of the Minister of State for Justice, 
addressed the company panese, of which the 
following is a translation :—Your Excellencies and 
gentlemen ; it has hitherto been customary for us 
to hold a New Year’s party in connection with 
this school. There was some reason for our doing 
so the first year: subsequently no actual neces 
sity existed, but we have continued to have New 
Year's meetings since. I really do not know why 
we should have done so, but I suppose that in our 
study of English law we have become imbued 
with the English spirit which dictates that it is well 
to keep that which has not been proved to be 
harmful or injurious. This year, for some reason 
with which I need not trouble you, we have been 
unable to hold the meeting in January as hitherto. 
It happened that we had to fix our gathering in 
February; and we could not_very well announce 
it as a New Year’s party. Fortunately, however, 
this new building has been completed, and so we 
have been able to invite our guests to an enter- 
tainment in celebration of its opening. A good 
deal has been said about this new building. Some 
seem to think that it is a kind of project which J sup- 
pose I may call an adventure ; while others assert 
that it has been erected with the money which the 
Judicial Department has been pleased to grant us. 
Neither hypothesis is correct. No one who is at all 
acquainted with the working and condition of this 
school will for a moment entertain either of those 
ideas. It would be impossible to erect such a building 
as this with the sum of yen §,000 per annum, 
which the Judical Department has placed at our 
disposal. We have been enabled to carry out this 
project simply because of our possession of a very 
valuable property, namely, knowledge. Although 
this certainly is not the Kind of capital on which 
income tax is paid—(laughter)—still I cannot 
but regret that the public should have so little ac- 
quaintance with the affairs of the school as the 
above statements would indicate. No matter, 
however, what the public may think of this struc- 
ture, T wish to impress on all who are now present 
that our desire to diffuse the knowledge of English 
and American law among our fellow countrymen 
is one, the firmness and permanency of which is 
typified by this building. —(Cheers.) 

Mr. Kuxi—Gentlemen, the work of construct- 
ing this handsome edifice, having been completed, 
is celebrated to-night by the sumptuous banquet 
to which T, in common with so many gentlemen, 
both official and private, have had the honour to 
be invited. In compliance with the request of the 
Director of the College, I venture to say a few 
words. Let me preface my brief remarks by 
congratulating you all upon this auspicious event. 
Proofs are not wanting that our country has pro- 



























































gressed actively, She stands, indeed, in the van 
of Oriental progress, and especially in respect of 
law, which has such an important bearing upon 
the relations of every-day life, she may be said to 
have started vigorously on her journey. I need 
scarcely point out to you that her present need of 
able lawyers is most urgent. Not alone toguarantee 
security of person and property, but also to assert 
our place among the nations, it is plain that the 
establishment of public confidence in our Bar and 
our Bench is all-important. Yet the development 
of legal and judicial ability in our country leaves 
much to be desired, and the fact has been recog- 
nised by the leading place given to the science of 
isprudence in the curriculum of the Imperial 
Iniversity. This, however, is not enough. Whe- 
ther we consider administrative measures, or regard. 
the relations between the Government and the 
people, there can be no second opinion as to the 
essential necessity of private enterprise in training 
a staff of competent lawyers. This English Law 
School is the outcome of that necessity, and as we 
participate to-night in this happy ceremony, we 
are reminded that the large accomplishments and 
high characters of the Director and the staff 
give assurance of the institution’s competence. 
‘The laws of England, having grown out of gradual, 
steady progress, stand upon firm foundations. 
The logic that permeates them is that of historical 
necessity, not that of theory. They deserve and 
command respect. Need ? add that the com- 
mercial laws of such a country as Great Britain 
cannot fail to be of striking benefit tous in the 
commercial career that lies before us. I am per- 
suaded, therefore, that the English Law School is 
destined to play an important part in the progress 
of Japan, and I regard it as a subject of no small 
congratulation that its alumni enjoy the moral in- 
fluence of such a faculty as that now presiding 
over the institution. I venture only to remind our 
lawyers that the characteristics of our civilization 
demand attention at their hands, and that they 
must remember our history as they develope our 
laws. Philosophy may enlighten the pages of 
history, but it cannot alter their contents, and laws 
must be adapted to historical necessities first and 
to theoretical dictates afterwards. A nation’s true 
progress must be made in the field of its internal 
aflairs, and this principle is above all important in 
respect of jurisprudence. Gentlemen, I can wish 
for our country nothing better than that her law- 
yers should regard Japanese law with that spirit 
of sincere respect which English lawyers evince 
towards English law.—(Applause.) 

Mr. J. F. Lowper—Your Excellencies and gen- 
tlemen; I feel highly honoured by being called 
on to address you this evening. I had prepared an 
address for lawyers alone, but as I am now about 
to.speak in the presence of his Excellency the 
Minister of State for Justice and various high 
judicial officials, I would ask them to re- 
collect the circumstances under which I have 
prepared this address, and if there is any- 
thing in it that can offend them in the least 
it is my misfortune in one respect, but my 
fortune in another that I have an opportunity 
on one occasion at least of speaking out openly. 
During the short hour that it now takes to accom- 
plish the distance between Yokohama and Tokyo 
by rail, I often find myself impelled by familiar 
land-marks to contrast the present with the past. 
I well recollect arriving in Japan, an invalid, and 
being carried from the ship to the British Con- 
sulate, which was then at Kanagawa, where I was 
put to bed in a state of extreme nervous prostra- 
tion. In due course the doctor arrived, a gentle- 
man who is now living in this capital. He had 
round his waist a broad leathern belt, from which 
was suspended a case containing a huge revolver. 
Of this he divested himself, laying it, to my in- 
finite terror, on the table by my bedside. He had 
not himself been long in Japan, but still sufficiently 
long to be amused at my astonishment ; and the 
first impression of the country I had come to live 
in was thus conveyed to me. No foreigner dared 
to go into the streets unarmed. The reason was 
that in the first place we knew we were unwel- 
come; and in the second place half. the populace 
was armed, and prepared, with little provoca- 
tion, to resent our intrusion. Thus, on being 
placed in a norimon (the only vehicle of those 
days) to be carried from Kanagawa to what was 
then Yedo, I was furnished with sword and 
pistol, and with instructions to be constantly 
on the alert to defend myself if attacked, but to 
be careful not to give provocation. On the jour- 
ney I passed hundreds of men, armed with swords, 
particularly at Kawasaki and Shinagawa, whose 
looks and bearing were such as to inspire me with 
a feeling of dread while in their presence, and of 
heart-felt gratitude when I was at last safely 
deposited at the door of the British Legation, 
which was then quartered at the Temple of T 
zenji, were my home was to be. This was my 
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first introduction to Japan, and, as I said, the 
impression of that introduction is apt to be revived 
in journeying from Yokohama to Tokyo. Well, 
for the next eight years the same taste of things 
continued. We foreigners carried our lives in 
our hands. ‘The antipathy which was entertained 
towards us not unnaturally engendered a similar 
disposition in ourselves; nor did we hesitate to 
resent the injuries that were inflicted upon us, and 
this without always stopping to consider who 
might have been the aggressor. With the year 
1808, however, commenced a new, and ever memor- 
able, era in the history of Japan, the era of Meiji. 
It was in that year, it I fecollect aright, that an 
edict was issued under the Imperial Sign-Manual, 
by which the people of this country were in- 
structed that thereafter the life of a foreigner 
was to be held as sacred as that of a Japanese. 
‘That year also witnessed the deposition of the 
Bakufu, and the resumption into his own hands 
of the executive power by the Emperor, who 
then, or shortly after, ordained that knowledge in 
all its branches was to be sought for in foreign 
lands, and made use of for the advancement of 
learning. Change followed change in rapid suc- 
cession. Side-arms were abolished; railways were 
commenced; a national line of steamships was 
established ; permanent embassies were despatched 
abroad; the youth of Japan flocked to Europe and 
‘America for purposes of study; the Christian 
religion was tolerated and its professors welcomed 5 
and for the first time since our advent to Japan 
we felt that our lives were safe. All these things 
were effected by and with the advice of 

most of whom are stillliving, though some of them, 
alas! live only in our memories. — From that time 
forward Japan has never rested. Indeed, during 
the whole of the twenty years that have passed 
since 1868 her progress has been suchas to astonish 
the world, In all history there is no precedent tor 
it; and Japan stands to-day the one unique ex 
ample of what may be accomplished in two de 
cades by a people who are in earnest. Our 
reception here this evening, by the invitation of a 
Japanese gentleman who is a member of the Eng- 
lish Bar, to assist in dedicating to the advance- 
ment of the knowledge of English Taw this sub- 
stantial building, the erection of which, as well as 
the object for which it has been erected, are 
largely due to his untiring zeal, and energy, and 
devotion to the welfare and education of his coun 
trymen, is only one of the many illustrations this 
capital affords of what has been accomplished 
during the period I have so rapidly reviewed 
Watching and interesting myself in these things 
as I have, there is one matter that has often caused 
me surprise; and that is the backwardness in re- 
cognizing, at all events until quite recently, the 
prime necessity of growth in a direction which, 
while deserving the most, has perhaps received 
theleast attention. The State being a juridical in- 
stitution, surely its legislative and judicial func- 
tions are at léast of equal importance with its 
executive functions. Few things, as Bacon says, 
are more necessary in a well regulated community 
than that “laws be general cules; not fickle; not 
vulgar.” Nothing, however, is of such vital im- 
portance, nothing” exercises so momentous an 
influence on the affairs of the State, as the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary. It has been called the 
noblest and the most conciliatory principle in the 
State. By independence I must not be understood 
{o mean separation from the rest of the State, or 
arbitrary power in the judges. On the contrary, 
the individuals who happen to be jud: 

be the very serfs of the law,—but of the law alone; 
—its organs; its proclaimers, And for this reason, 
that the law is the only rule given for the 
regulation of the actions of the people; because 
the law is the principle, and where this prin- 
ciple has not superior sway, the accidental in- 
dividuality of the person in authority must take 
its place, and there would be an end of govern- 
ment by law, an end of justice, and an abandon- 
ment of that principle on which the State is truly 
and verily founded. ‘The law is a general tule, a 
principle; it remains something abstract until 
brought home to practical life, to cases of reality 5 
and when s0 brought home, those who fix and link 
the generality of the law to the individual case 
ought to be placed in the best possible manner 
that human wisdom can devise for the unbiassed 
application of the abstract 1ule to the practical 
case. For this reason the judges of England are 
appointed “so long as they shall behave them 
selves 3? and they are irremovable except by the 
vote of both Houses of Parliament. But it is not 
only that true jugtice be dene according to the 
merits of each case which makes this bringing 
home of the law to everyone most important 
Liberty, in its deepest meaning, individual and 
national, depends greatly upon it, Remove the 
independence of the judiciary, and you destroy 
the bulwarks of the law, and let in upon the people 
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the mighty sea of arbitrary power. By the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary T would be understood 
to mean a judiciary that in the administration of 
justice cannot be influenced or overawed by any one 
or any thing; neither by monarch, government, 
people, or populace; but which is strictly dependent 
upon the law, and upon the spirit which made it, so 
thatno man who ought to be judged by it can be 
sent from it, nor can be punished without judgment 
by it, nor otherwise be injured in any way by its 
protection being withheld from him. The more 
deeply and earnestly history is studied, the more 
sacred will appear this wonderful institution of an 
independent judiciary, T cannot better illustrate 
it than by reminding you of the eloquent re- 
monstrance recently madé by Lord Justice Bowen 
to a suggestion of Mr. Gladstone in the British 
House of Commons, which seemed to call in ques- 
tion the independence of the judges. “These are 
not days,” he said, “when any English judge will 
fail to assert his right to rise in the proud con- 
sciousness that justice is administered in the realms 
of Her Majesty the Queen immaculate, unspotted, 
and unsuspected. ‘There is no human being whose 
smile or frown, there is no Government, Tory or 
Liberal, whose favour or disfavour, can start the 
pulse of an English judge upon the Bench or 
move by one hair's breadth the even equipoise of 
the scales of justice.” ‘The judge, however, though 
independent, should not_be severed from, but 
closely united to, the State. He should stand 
under the law, and move within the law; for his 
uuthority, yielded him by the people, is only 
given im as a minister of the principle; he 
does not make the principle; he is a member 
of a vast church, the church of the law; 
he is a priest of justice according to the tules 
of the people. He stands under the public 
press, and under the opinion of the public and the 
profession; he owes lis position as judge to the 
gradual constitutional development of the whole 
nation, ‘Thus we arrive at a conception of the 
responsibilities of those who are chosen to be the 
administvators of justice, and in a relative degree 
of the duties of the members of the Bar, not only 
as units of the State, but as men on whose lo: 
fidclity to the principle of the law the judges the 
selves are more or less dependent to enable them 
to perform the high functions of their office; for 
judges in all nations and at all times look, as they 
are entitled to, look to the Bar for help and assist- 
wice in the administration of justice; and to render 
that assistance effectually, the educated indepen- 
dence of the Bar is equally essential. In days 
that many of us can recollect, those who took upon 
themselves the conduct of law suits in the Courts 
of this country were known only by one name, 
Kuji-shi. ‘They were not lawyers, not gentlemen ; 
but maintatnors ; of wliom Bacon observes “ there 
are no worse instruments than these general cou 

trivors of suits; for they are but a kind of poison 
and infection to public proceedings.” ‘The judges 
of Japan would appear to have tolerated these 
Kuji-shi, while treating them with the contempt 
their calling deserved. Are there not now and 
then observable even at this day traces of the exist- 
ence of a similar feeling? Has the Bar of this 
country achieved for itself the position to which it 
ought to be entitled? If the Bench is entitled to 
respect, as it undoubtedly is, where is that com- 
mendation and gracing which the members of the 
Bar have a right to expect from the bench,—that 
“deference” which your great law-giver Teyasu 
acknowledged to be due even from. the sovereig 

to the people? [confess that when I practised in 
the courts of this country, I was unable to perceive 
its existence. This may in some measure be at- 
tributable to the survival of the feeling which 
originated, as I have suggested, in the debased 
character of those who, not so many years ago, 
frequented the precincts of the Courts; but on the 
other hand, is it not possible, in some cases at all 
events, that_ members of the Bar have not always 
so conducted themselves ag to invite the respect 
which they demand? ‘The temptation offered to 
men of astute intellect but unrefined conscience to 
turn the learning they have acquired to devious 
purposes,—to the frustration rather than to the 
furtherance of the ends of justice, is great. The 
path of virtue is not easy; and justice is the 
highest and most difficult of all virtues. It has 
been well said to be the foundation of character; 
the basis of power; the zgis of liberty; the sole 
support of self-respect. Many a man has asked 
himself whether we are allowed to do all that the 
law permits. Nota few answer that question i 

the affirmative. Ido not mean whether we may 
or may not take all the advantage which in 
over-reaching the laws by using their letter 
contrary to their evident’ spirit, we may de- 
rive from cunning or fraud. The answer to that 
enquiry is obvious enough, But the fair and 
simple question is, may we do all that the laws 
positively allow us to do, and all that they do not 





























































































prohibit? A little reflection will show that those 
who answer this question in the affirmative 
do greatly err. The State does not supersede 
morality, or our own conscience, which it evidently 
would if its laws are to be our whole code. Laws 
are addressed to men whose common sense and 
oral character are pre-supposed; otherwise it 
would be impossible to draw up any laws, and 
useless to enact them. To pretend to regulate all 
our actions by the law alone shows not only a moral 
obliquity in ourselves, but a supposition of perfec- 
tion in the laws which they can never acquire, 
partly because they are the work of man, partly 
because they are gradually and not in all paris 
evenly developed; it shows also a resolution to 
exclude from our actions all those noble principles 
which cannot be specifically enunciated in any 
written code, but from which nevertheless the purest 
actions proceed. Now, speaking as a lawyer to 
men of my own profession, I would ask whether 
the progress that has been made in the admini- 
stration of justice during the past twenty years has 
been at all commensurate with that which has 
been manifested in other directions? If it be true, 
as I have read in the newspapers, that an objection 
in @ntertained by a section of the community to 
the temporary employment of aliens to assist in 
administering codes of laws, many of which are 
borrowed from countries whose systems of law and 
of procedure are more developed in certain direc- 
tions than those of Japan, and with which the very 
eminent and learned judges of this country must 
therefore, for a time at least, be unfamiliar, then 
T cannot help thinking that that section of the 
community has taken a narrow view of the situa- 
tion, has failed in political insight and foresight, 
has imposed the first check, and that a serious 
one, on the steady advance which has been made 
under the fostering care of the statesmen who 
instituted it, and in so doing has impeded the 
growth of the commonwealth, and the attainment 
of that end which, believe me, foreigners desire 
equally with all sections of the people of Japan to 
see accomplished, namely, the judicial autonomy 
of this country. There is no department of the 
State in which skilled foreign assistance has not, 
ever since the promulgation of the Imperial edict 
to which I have before alluded, been invoked, save 
one. And I may add that there is no single 
department of that state where skilled foreign 
assistance is, in my opinion, and. for the reasons 
Ihave given, more required than it is, and will be 
for a time at least, in that one. If this skill is 
availed of for legislation, why not also for judicial 
administration? No country thinks it humiliating 
to borrow alien skill in developing its resources. 
Every State has profited by adopting the political 
methods and maxims of leading statesmen of 
other States. No State hesitates to study the 
effect of legislation in other States before ex- 






































perimenting in the same direction. itself. No 
judge in any country, sitting in his own 
Court, and called upon, as. he frequently 


is, to apply the law of a foreign State to 
the case before him, will take upon himself to inter- 
pret that law, even though it may be. set out in an 
apparently simple code. He requires to be in- 
formed as to the law by the evidence of witnesses 
learned in it. Why therefore should Japan, which 
is admittedly engrafting upon its own laws alien 
laws with which its Courts are unfamiliar, hesitate 
to take a greater step in advance than any other 
nation has yet taken to make its Courts thorough! 

competent to administer the alien laws by which 
its own are about to be supplemented? I say it 
would be a step advance for this reason: that 
while expert witnesses upon whose opinions 
Courts of other countries are compelled to act 
are almost invariably biassed in favour of the liti- 
gant for whom their testimony is required, and by 
whom it is paid for, the experts who would assist 
the Japanese Courts would be members of those 
Courts, would be colleagues of the judges of those 
Courts, and would be responsible to the State for 
their judicial acts. The reforms I have suggested 
are in my opinion desirable in themselves, and in 
the interests of Japan, without. any. reference 
whatever to the vexed question of jurisdiction over 
aliens; and it seems to me a pity that their true 
mportance should be obscured by a sentiment 
which, had it been allowed to influence the des- 
tiny of this nation in other directions, would have 
effectually prevented the improvements that have 
been accomplished during the last twenty years. 
—I have now to propose—* The continued pros- 
perity of the English Law School, coupled with the 
name of its founder, Mr. Masujima.”” 

Mr. Masustaa, in acknowledging the toast 
said—Following our usual custom, I will say a 
few words in the language of the law we teach. I 
have to express regret at the absence of Count 
Okuma and Viscount Mori, whom we had invited 
to be present, and of Sir Francis Plunkett and 
the Hon. Mr. Hubbard, whom we should have 
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liked to have withus. 1 Wav Farther to thank 
the gentlemen who have ad@"®ssed us, and to 
say that T hope we shall be able to follow the 
advice they have given us. We should have called 
this our third annual dinner, had we been able to 
hold it in January as usual, but we have waited 
for the weather to become congenial ; and now it is 
to celebrate the opening of this new’ building that 
we have invited you to honour us with your pre- 
sence. I am giad to say that [ am able to 
give you a satisfactory report as to the school. 
Our students this year number 1,837, of whom | 
can say that there is an. increasing number 
who read in English. Our library is gradually in- 
creasing ; many more books have been added to 
the catalogue, and in addition to this the directors 
of the Takahashi Law Library help on our work 
by placing their books under our care and for our 
use. We intend to advance along the special 
line we laid down three years ayo as our. pro- 
gramme—the teaching of a proper knowledge of the 
art and practice of Englishlaw, which only can make 
justice fair, cheap, and speedy in any country, 
and the encouragement of our siudents io read in 
English. [tis here, if anywhere, that we, as com- 
pared with other law schools, take our stand. 
With the outlines of our work thus laid out, we 
have only to fill in the details. May this new build. 
ing be typical of the solidity and permanency of 
our school for years to come! We are all, Japa- 
nese and foreigners alike, identical in our wish for 
law and order, and law and order are all that we 
wish to establish by the working of this school. We 
will not allow ourselves to be suspected of entertain- 
ing any other motive than this. You will be pleased 
to hear that the Tokyo Eigo Gakko, our sister 
school, occupying the Same compound and teach- 
ing the language of our jurisprudence, is flourishing 
year by year and proposes to build an edifice 
equal to our own. We watch its progress with 
interest, for it is worked by our alumni, and, as I 
have said, teaches the language of this school. 
The welfare of each is the welfare of both, and 
we shall not from any shortsighted policy fail to 
help each other. Before closing, I must thank ou 
guests for the honour they have done ifs by being 
present to-night, and I must further express our 
sense of the kindness of Mr. Tatsuno, Professor 
of Architecture in the Imperial University, who 
has rendered most valuable services gratis in 
superintending the erection of our new building — 
(Cheers.) 
The proceedings shortly afier terminated. 

























































LES ARTISTES FRANCAIS AU 
PUBLIC HALL, 


pee 

M. Daron a fait hier au public de Yokohama 
une agréable surprise: pour cette représentation 
qui, nous Pespérons bien, et quoi qu'il Pait an- 
noncé, ne sera pas celle de ses adieux, il s'est ad- 
joint une partenaire que la colonie frangaise ne 
savait point posséder au milieu d’elle, Mile, Mary 
Hoffmann (c'est le nom de cette artiste) a joud 
avec lui l’amusante et spirituelle comédie de Pierre 
Berton Les Furons de Cadillac, et tous deux y ont 
été fort applaudis. a, 

Mile, Hoffmann qui dit juste et bien a interpraté 
également avec beaucoup d'dme et de sentiment 
une poésie émue de L. de Courmont, La Romance 
de l'Amour: aussi a-t-elle eu sa bonne part du 
succés de la soirée, N 

Nos bien sincéres compliments A Mlle. Scriwana 
pour la fagon dout elle a chanté les couplets du 
Vin de Surcenes, et surtout la ravissante romance 
Si vous n’aves rien d me dire, de Victor Hugo, 
pour laquelle M. Sauvlet a écrit une musique, 
inédite encore, si nous ne nous trompons, mais qui 
est un petit chef d’eeuvre de grice et mélodie. Le 
public y a fait veritablement {éte, et ses b/s s’adres- 
saient A la fois au compositeur et A l’artiste. 

On a beaucoup applaudi aussi une mignonne 
saynéte de Gondinet, Oh Monsieur! ot Mile, 
Scriwana s'est montrée pleine de naturel et d’in- 
génuité. Ce qui plait surtout dans son talent, 
Cest le bon gotit et la distinction. i 

Il va sans dire que M. Daron nous a redonné 
une seconde dition de En revenant de la Révue, 
au grand contentement de l'auditoire, que cette 
pochade bouffonne a, comme a la représentation 
précédente, mis en belle humeur; pour un peu, 
nombre de spectateurs auraient accompagné an 
refrain, Le faitest que la musique est réellement 
entrainante ; et puis, question de mode et d’engoue- 
ment! Ca ne se discute pas. ; 

Pourquoi wavoir pas _donné, pour finir, autre 
chose que Lischen et Fritechen, surtout si cette 
soirde ne doit pas tre suivie d'autres? Il est im 
possible que la répertoire de Mlle. Scriwana et de 
M. Daron ne comprenne pas quelques petites 
opérettes 4 deux personnages, parmi les quelles 
ils auraient pu choisir, pour varier. 
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YOKOHAMA GENERAL CHAMBER OF, 
COMMERCE. 
ae EA 
(OFFICIAL REPORT.] 





The Annual General meeting of the Yokohama 
General Chamber of Commerce was held on Thurs- 
day afternoon the Rooms of the Chamber, Mr. 
Tom Thomas, Chairman, presided, and there were 
also present Messis. A. O. Gay, E. Flint Kilby, J. 
Rickett, R. D. Robison, P. Mollison, E. B. 
Watson, E, Whittall, A. J. Easton, W. B. Walter, 
C. Ziegler, Giussani, Kaufmann, Retz, Dumelin, 
Grosser, and Grunwald. 

The Cuarrman—You have before you, gentle- 
men, the minutes of last meeting, and, for the sake 
of economising time, perhaps some gentleman will 
move that they be taken as read. 

Mr. Gay moved, and Mr. RickeTT seconded, 
that the minutes be adopted as printed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The CuatrMan—You have also before you the 
statement of the accounts for the past year 
(1887) showing a balance in hand of $1,090.15, 
against $927.59 the previous year. Unless there 
are any questions to be asked, I do not think it is 
necessary to go over the items. 

Mr. Moxtison moved, and Mr. WHITTALt se- 
conded, that the accounts be accepted and con- 
firmed. 

The motion was adopted. 

Starement of Receters ayn Exrexpirene ror tHe Year 1887. 
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To Ralance from 1886.....0cr ne tomo 
Members" Subscriptions; 6y @ Sg Nonse 
Circulars sold 

Members, 1666 for . fa.a58.81 
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Wages for Chinese Assistantand Office Boys ‘$52.00 
Reinting Circulars, Statistics, Report, ey 052.80 
Advertising, and Subscriptions to Local Newspapers 57.00 
Returns of imports and Exports, &e ‘4 150.00 
Furniture and Stationery : 0634 
Hooks of Reference i i . 4240 
Petty Disbursements, Fuel, Lighting, Bostages, “and 
Sundries» mutes lie 220 
Fire Insurance, §1,000 T.08 
Sya08.8 


Balance, carried to new account 





E, & O. E. Yokohama, December gist, 1887. 


O. Kai, Secretary, 
January grst, 1888, 


C. Haturaurtox, 
DB. Pease, "°™ } Auditors. 


The Cuatratan—We now come to the report of 
the Committee for the past year, which I suppose 
Thad better read. It is as follows :— 

Report oF THE Yoxouama GeNeRAL CHAMBER OF 
ConmeRce FoR THE YEAR 1887. 

The work of the Chamber has been comparatively light 
during the past year. 

Treaty Revision has once more been shelved, though in 
the early part of the year it was pretty generally believed 


Examined and found correct, 


that the long-pending question would in a very few months | § 


become a fait accompli, and this belief was confirmed by 
a communication from the Tariff Committee. of ‘Treaty 
Revision to this Chamber in respect of the basis of values 
to be taken for the new scale of duties. A Special Com- 
mittee of Members of the Chamber, representing different 
nationalities, was formed to discuss values prior to the final 
adjustment, and considerable progress had been made in 
the matter, when, quite suddenly, negotiations between the 
Japanese Government and the Foreign Representatives 
were interrupted and subsequently adjourned sine die, thus 
causing much disappointment in many directions, and leav- 
ing the great question of Treaty Revision again to the 
future. 

In consequence of the removal of the Post and Telegraph 
Offices to a very distant part of the Japanese town, a com. 
munication was addressed by this Chamber to His Excel- 
lency Vice-Admiral Viscount Enomoto Takeaki, Minister of 
State for Communications, pointing out the inconvenience 
caused to the foreign community, and urging upon him the 

i of obtaining premises nearer to the 
foreign Settlement. This action was ably supported by the 
Board of Consuls, and a change to the present locality was 
shortly afterwards arranged, which has been greatly ap- 
preciated. : 

‘The Postal Service with America and Europe has been 
increased by the inauguration of the Canadian line of 
steamers, and a subsidy for mails having been granted, a 
regular service may be looked for which it is anticipated 
will stimulate the speed of the other Pacific lines. of 
steamers, and thus tend to shorten the voyage to America. 

‘The reduction in the charges for local telegrams has been 
made with much satisfaction to the public generally and to 
commercial interests more especially. 

‘The insufficient accommodation at the Hatoba has been 
a cause for general complaint, and this Chamber has re- 
peatedly brought the subject to the notice of the Superin- 
tendent of the Customs, urging early attentionto the matter, 




















and stating that the difficulties placed in the way of pass. 
ing merchandise through the Customs tended very greatly 
to aggravate the inconvenience. It is understood that 


ufficil aid has also been invoked, but thus far to no pur= 
pose, and the matter is one requiring further attentinn.. 

‘The Harbour improvements, in contemplation 2 year 
ago, have not been commenced, as no definite scheme 
seems as yet to have been decided upon; but with the 
increased trade of the Port itis very evident that something 
should be dune for the accommodation of the shipping, and 
to facilitate the large amount of merchandise being landed 
and shipped. 

Good progress has been going on in the construction of 
Railways; the first section of the Tokaido Railway (from 
Yokohama to Kodzu), a distance of 31 miles has been 
opened; other sections of the same line are being actively 
prosecuted and will be opened before long but, it will take 
some considerable time to complete the whole line through 
to Nagoya. A futher portion of the Northern line, about 
320 miles in length, has also been completed and opened to 
traffic, and the line to Hachoji has been commenced. 

The introduction of a goud fresh water supply into the 
town of Yokohama is a matter of great congratulation to 
the inhabitants. It must prove beneficial to health pene. 
rally, as well as an additicnal means of extinguishing fires, 
which will tend to effect a reduction in the Present rates of 
premium for Fire Insurance. 

The following are the values, as furnished by the Im- 
perial Customs, of Imports and Exports for ‘all’ Japan 
during the years 1887 and 1886: — 

Tors. Vaive or Invonrs, 























1887, 1886, Increase. 
Yokohama Sap grb-a6g $0819.78. Si5.sg6411 
13,848,359 0 ongenrvor esse 
Nagasaki, Hakodat aid eck Sifting 
other Ports..,. 4,836,126 ... 427 
$61,060,095... $50,296,588 «.. F985 307 
2 2 2 


Equivatent in Ster- 
Ting st B488 ee 1osb3.3046.2 6398,084.16.9 4so6sato 4. 



































Torau Vatve or Exronts, TichEAse oR 
1887. 1886, Decrtase. 
Kokomo one A 8100098 oo SBN S06 ET on # 84,688,279 
be and Osaka." 1$,084,639 «.- g,8orsgyt . t $/283/048 
Nagasaki, Hakodate,” "S05H039 -~ s,80t,59 sai 
and other Ports... 14840,596 ... 6,628,759... * §,088,148 
S3n44tr40$ ... $47,9340777 - * $4,495,373 

2 2 2 
8,901,927.8.1 9,822,700.4.2 *910,772.19.1 
Total Imports and Exports 1887......$94,{02,330#£19,365,231,11.9 
: 1980.-..879,101-338 #16,421,585.0031 
Total increase of the trade of 1887... $15,340,995 3,143/640.10.3, 

1 Increase. * Decrease. 

These figures, as last year, have been obtained through 


the courtesy of the Superintendent of Customs, and it has 
again to be noted that, as that Department has a fixed rate 
of Exchange for calculations, namely $4.88 to the Pound 
Sterling, the values are lower than they would been had 
the ruling rates of Exchange been taken into consideration. 
The values are also in mist cases for first cost only, so 
that as Tegards Tiaperts these figures are about 30 per cent. 
below actual values here. 

Whilst Exports have been smaller in amount, the in- 
crease in Imports for the past year over its predecessor is 
very considerable, and though it must not be overlooked 
that Railway Material has contributed a good deal thereto, 
ordinary trade shows largely in excess of all grevious years, 
the Grand Total for the year 1857 being $94,502,330, 
against $79,161,335 in 1886, showing an increase of 
$15,340,995. _ - 

The following table will show the comparative Deliveries 
of Imports for the two past years, and the Stocks at Yolo- 
hama at the end of each year of the principal articles 
quoted in the Chamber's Circular, 


































Imports. 
Iwonzasa 
Dauivaniss. Ixcreass or Stocks. aNd Die 
Dawivanies chaase oF 
1s 
1857. 1886. 1887. 1887. 1886, 
Cotton Yarns:— et 
English ..pls. 128,623 116,431 13,171 9,397 17,460 10,083 
Bombays..pls. 42,609 27,090 1s;si9 2,187 41500 2,313 
Grey Shirtings pcs.431,720 392,150 39,880 s,050 ¢s,000% 49,060 
T. Cloths pes, 110,160 64,530 48.870 sr0s0 ‘srooet “Siose 
Indigo Shirt- 
PCS. 1241150 96,770 38,374 $0,800 97,000 6,500 
8. 138,920 72,396 601834 30,000 3Sr0c0* £7500 
SPCS. 30,570 12,199 18,380 Iin3c0 “sreoot Sy¢0 
IDES. 234,050 155,506 78,544 30/009 7o;000* 40,000 
Yelvets inc ess igio 1BSt 24000 fovecot “eo00 
ictoria Lawns pes.os,s80 4-005 7,009 Bicoo* Hoos 
Silk" faced y 
Sating....pes. 15,200 § 0,745 6,500 s,0c0t 1,500 
velo, Bay hast te soe sem pace 
Monsselines.pes. 260,040 169,428 90,012 0,000 100,000" Bo/oos 
Cloth 15,770 12,761 "3,009 4,000 4,500" S00 
Blankets “pairs 300,040 161,312 148,738 1o},e00 sf,oe0t 73,209 


Iron, all deno- 
minations,.pls. 246,624 157,246 89,278 16, 
Wie Nails. pis, Ynase eyety gage. "piose. seiesee 4488 
Kerosene cases 1,324,433 1146,10$ 78.319 169,000 285 509 "134,390 
Sugar soso PIS. 945,345 7474195 198,050 23,500 108,176 * 84,670 
It may be noticed with satisfaction that the deliveries for 
1887 show an increase in every article in the table, whilst 
the diminished stocks at the end of the year are evidence 
of the cautious policy adopted Ly those engaged in the 
trade. There have been occasionally periods of dulness, 
but they have been less marked than in most recent years, 
and under the influence of inexcessive supplies prices have 
generally been governed to a great extent by the values 

at place of production. 

‘The following table will show the comparative figures of 
the principal articles exported from Yokohama for the past 
two years — 


61,000* 44,100 























Exrorrs. 
Ivcreasn, Decrtase. 
Quan- Value. Quan- Value. 
1887, 1886. “tity. tity. 
Silk.......bales 30,932 27,013 3,919 $1,765,187 — 
Waste Silk pls. 23,300, 27.433 41073 $384,056 
Pierced 
Cocoons pls. 2,044 3672 — = 1,628 260,023 
Tea......1bs. 26,374,851 27,732123 — — 4,357,272 1hsabeese 
Tobaccopls. "3,971 |" 507 — 4:62 38,313 
Rice.....pls. 10,936 66,801 — $8878 143,360 
Wheat.pls. arjosg—gor1g9 — 491149 92,448 
Fish Oilpls. “3.933136 — 67,486 
Copper...pls. 103,136 105,800 — 20 
Total $1,765,187 Total $3,547,340 
Equivalent in Sterling at 4.88.....£361,718.13.0  '521,995.18,0 


Total decrease in 1887 in these items alone $782,153. #109,277,5.0 
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‘These figures are disappointing, inasmuch as Silk alone 
of all the articles in the above table shows an increase on 
last year; but it may be stated that the quantity and 
value of articles unentmerated in the above table have in- 
creased, and consequently the total value of the Export 
trade from Yokohama is actually very little below the 
amount of 1595. 

Sitver.—There have again been considerable fluctuations 
in the price during the year, but of a less violent character 
than during its predecessor, the ruling quotation for the first 
three months, being 46 47 pence per ounce, whilst from 
March to the énd of the year 44.@ 45 pence has been the 
averaye price, but incessantly Huctuating 

In consequence of the low rates prevailing here for Sterl- 
ing exchange, a considerable export af Silver Coin has again 
been going un to fereign markets , as shown by the f 
ing tigures:— 























Tot ul Fyport ta foreign countries sw $445: 
Total Import from foreign countries.» 


1886, 
$,133.454 
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cess of Export aver Import SOIT AH ene BG 10 
FINAD A statement of the Chamber’s accounts for 
the past year, duly audited, is appended, siowing a credit 
balance of $1,090.15, against $427.59 atthe end of 1. 
‘The number of members at present is 63, as against ¢ 
same time last year. Tom Tuomas, Chairman: 
Thave, the Chairman continued, a few  supple- 
mentary remarks to make on the report that I 
have just read, which L may as well lay before you. 
There is no doubt thata large number of people 
were greatly disappointed with the interruption in 
Treaty Revision negotiations, as they had quite 
made up their minds to arrangements being con- 
cluded for the opening of the whole country to 
foreign trade, and for the other changes which 
would asa matter of course follow. These senti- 
ments were, however, not shared by all, as there are 
those who are not displeased with the maintenance 
of status gto, ad who are of opinion that the 
progress being made in tade under the present 
tariff, and in the development of the country by 
means of railways and industrial andertalsin 
various kinds is sufficiently rapid without additional 
stimulus, and that the delay entailed in the gene- 
ral opening of the country will Le no ulte 
advantage, especially with the freedom at present 
enjoyed of the passport system, whereby persons 
may tayel thronghout the country with probably 
as great adeyrce of safety as in any other coun- 
tryin the world. ‘The prosecution ‘of the Har 
bour improvements appears to have been delayed, 
so far as 1 can gather, by the ideas of the pro 
moters always growing in magnitude—from 
pier toa breakwaterand thence extending toa dock 
and numerous accompaniments; they cannot de- 
cide where to stop; but that there is a good sub- 
stantial opening for # pier or even something more, 
is evident from Ue vast amount of shipping now 
going on atthe port. There are 12 mail steamers of 
size per month, probably at least half as many 
foreign steamers, and most of the Yasen 
Kaisha fleet, which averages two or thee daily, 
would amount to close upon 100 steamers monthly 
arriving, and from these [ imagine such an income 
would be detivable as would support a very con 
siderable undertaking whatever scheme be adopted. 
But immediate proceedings should be commenced 
in view of the urgent need to improve the re- 
putation of the port, Surely there can scarcely be 
any lack of funds for such a purpose, if one may 
judge by the enormous undertakings being pro- 
moted in the country, as appears from a list which 
was given in the Fapun AMail towards the end of 
last year, showing schemes amounting: to close on 
50 millions of yer afoot or afloat, apart from the 
railways in contemplation and in process, amount- 
ing to other 50 millions of yex. It seems to me that 
with so much enterprise going on, a pier or duck, 
or something of that nature, would. relieve the 
wants of Yokohama very much,—(Applause.) 
Whilst on the subject of finance, it has occurred (o 
me that seeing there is a testimonial from 
certain Japanese merchants in ‘Tokyo being pre- 
sented to Count Matsugata in recognition of 
his successful financial policy, the Chamber might 
also give an expression of its appreciation of 
the benefits conferred on trade by that policy, 
which has brought paper money from about 
5 per cent, discount to par, and eliminated 
t least one vast item of speculation from con 
tracts and business transactions—(Applause.) 
‘The pracess was undoubtedly a very severe ordeal 
to commerce in. this country, trade be: 
stagnant, depression and poverty were becom 
very serious, and certainly for atime Count Matsu- 
gata and his policy were condemned on all sides. 
But the country having gone through this crucial 
pericd, all credit is now due and should be 
awarded to him, and 1 do not think a resolution 
to that effect in this C ver would be amiss if it 
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should meet with your approval. Alter the 
condammation that has becn expressed as to the 
forcing as it were of ¢| cele payments and bringing 





the currency to pars ie of trade in the coun: 
Uy has so much improved that every credit is due 
to the policy that has brought it about, and I think 
41 expression to that effect in this Chamber would 
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Imports and Exports, I think these speak so much 
for themselves that it is quite unnecessary for me to 
adda great deal. Every one if he consults them 
can see for himself that the trade in Imports has 
been generally of a satisfactory nature. Deliveries 
for the past year of every article show an increase 
on those of the previous year, and in support of 
that improvement it will be seen that most of the 
articles show a diminished stock at the end of the 
year. But what are not shown by this table are 
the unenumerated articles, and IT should say that 
they ate of such a setious nature that they tequire 
to notice of than hitherto. My 
own impression is that the state of the Cloth mar- 
ket and the supplies here at the present time 

anything but satisfactory.—(Applause.) But 
the Chamber has only been able to take cogni 
zance of three kinds mentioned in the Report, 
hamely Pilots, Presidents, and Unions, and these 
show a diminished supply of 500 pieces. ‘The 
quantity of Kancy Cloths, Tweeds, and others must 
be very considerable, and judging by the market 
price, [ should say that the market is in a very 
bad state. The supply of Blankets seems also 
to be in excess, the stock having increased 
to three times the amount left at the end of 
the previous year. As regards Cotton Yarns, 
both English and Bombays seem to have in- 
creased, and whilst Bombays are supposed to be 
actually ousting English yarns from the markets 
here and in China, it must not be overlooked that 
in Japan the Japanese spun yarn will ere long 
take a strong’ lead in ousting both English and 
Bombays from the market. [think it will bea 
considerable time before such a development can 
cause very much injury to either of those staples, 
but itis in the future, gentlemen, and no doubt, 
with the present eneryy of the Japanese, we shall 
see them duing their utmost to spin as much 
as possible of their own yarn for their own te- 
quirements. The supply of Cotton in their own 
country will not, however, be sufficient, and 
having to import probably from ina, is 
an clement rather against them, But of course they 
will be able to spin exactly what will be required 
for their own consumption, and they will thereby 
have an advantage over importations from other 
counties. I have not much to say either as to 
Exports. The enormous Silk crop of the past 
season is of course not fully included in these 
figures. That crop, the largest ever known in 
Japan, shows, E believe, an increase of about 15 to 
Yo percent, over its predecessor, and judging by the 
rapidity with which Mulberties are being planted 
and the cultivation of silk generally attended to, 
there is every reason to believe that the increase in 
the production of Silk will gradually go on and that 
ere long we shall have available for export the 
largest’ quantity of any country in the East. 
Whether it may not even rival Europe is a ques. 
tion which will be decided in the future, but there 
is no doubt the production of it is increasing very 
rapidly. It has been remunerative, to the farmers 
particularly, the middlemen, I think, on the other 
hand, have had rathera bad time during the past 
two years, owing to values in this market having 
been more or less on the decline, the farmers 
have mostly reaped full prices throughout the 
whole of the last two seasons, and must thereby have 
made a very handsome result from their crops, so 
that they at least have reason to go on increasing. 
‘The Tea trade appears to be slightly below that of 
the previous year, but, as a Tea-man said to me, 
there has been quite sufficient to go round even” 
this year. It does not seem that the Tea trade is 
in such a very satisfactory state in America as to 
necessitate additional supplies from this country. 
The price of Copper having advanced, probably we 
shall see a larger quantity of that going this year. 
As to Silver, Bi-metallism has had consider- 
able agitation during the past year, but with- 
out any active progress having been made to- 
wards ‘its general adoption in Europe, and I 
scarcely look to it so much for improving the price 
of silver, as to the fact that it seems to be the gene- 
ral impression that 42 pence per ounce, a pr 
touched in 1886, is below the rate at which any 
considerable quantity can be produced, and to the 
sUIl more important fact that silver has recently 
been going into circulation more largely in America 
as well as in other countries. hese two facts 
seem to be likely to give more real strength to 
silver than bi-metallism or even the syndicate 
operations hinted at in the home market reports. 
(Applause.) 

‘As no one had any questions to ask, 

Mr. Gay moved, and Mr. Mouu:son seconded 
the adoption of the report. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

The Cuainvan—With your permission I pro- 
pose that this Chamber give an expression of 
opinion as to the course adopted by Count Matsu- 
gata with regard to finance. 


Mr. Gay—I propose a motion to the effect that 
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* This Chamber desires to express its appreciation 
of the financial policy of the Government, which 
brought paper money to a par with specie.” 

Mr. Warrer—I think the members of this 
Chamber have indeed reason to congratulate 
themselves on the very distinct improvement in 
trade which has been shown by the interesting 
report that you have just read to us, and 
that there can be no doubt whatever that the 
improvement that has resulted has been in a 
very great measure owing to the fact that the 
currency of Japan—which for several years past 
has been subject to so great and serious fluctu- 
ations—has during the period we are now review- 
ig, remained at par. That is a point of the very 
greatest importance, and so far as it has been 
owing to the policy of the Government the currency 
has been made stable, this Chamber must indeed 
consider the outcome of that policy to have been 
hitherto most beneficial. As to the future results 
from any system adopted to maintain the currency 
at par it seems to me that the Chamber is so en- 
Urely without information on the subject, that it 
would be almost out of place to express any opinion 
whatever on it.—(Applause.) 

The Cuairman—Then that proposition falls to 
the ground. ‘The next business is to elect officers 
anda Committee for the ensuing year. The old 
Committee were Messrs. Gay (Vice-Chairman), 
Dodds, Grunwald, Kilby, Mollison, Ziegler, and 
myself, Messrs. Winstanley and Fraser having 
retired on leaving for home. 


The vote for a Chairman was then taken, with 
the result that Mr. Thomas was re-elected. 

The Cuainman—lI should have been glad if some 
one who could devote more time to the Chamber 
had been elected, but so far as possible I shall be 
very happy to do what I can, Ihave hitherto 
tried to do so, but during the past year there has 
not been a great deal of work, fortunately— 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Gay was re-elected Vice-Chairman. 

While the ballot papers for the election of a 
Committee were being counted, 

The CuarrMan proposed a vote of thanks to 
Messrs. Halliburton and Fraser for having kindly 
audited the accounts of the Chamber. 

Mr. Warson seconded, and the proposal was 
adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Watrer—In the report you have shown, 
Mr, Chairman, that while during last year there 
was an increase in the total value of Imports 
of $19,834,000, there has been, on he other hand 
a decrease in the total value ‘of Exports to the 
extent of $4,493,000. I think, perhaps, for the 
benefit of those who are less conversant with 
the trade than ourselves it would be desirable 
to draw attention to the fact that the decrease 
of Exports is more apparent than real. Owing 
to the fact that during a portion of the year 
the Silk trade has been extremely depressed, a 
very considerable proportion of the largest crop 
ever produced in Japan has been left over for the 
current year and will therefore figure in the exports 
of this year instead of in those of last year, so that 
to all intents and purposes the value of produce 
available for export would probably show little or 
no decrease on the previous year. There is an- 
other point in connection with the very large 
increase that has taken place in the ‘crop of 
Silk in Japan. It is to be feared that the 
Japanese producers, while growing very much 
more Silk than has hitherto been brouglit to the 
market, are still actuated with the idea that, how- 
ever large the crop of Silk may be, they may still 
look forward to the scale of prices that they were 
formerly able to realise with a very much smaller 
crop. It is impossible that with crops of 40,000 
bales, and very likely in future years considerably 
larger crops, the Japanese can expect to get the 
same prices that they used togetof old. The large 
crop of Japan Silk must tend—-unless there is an 
increase’ in the consumption that we do not 
at present see—to keep down prices, and the 
principal hope of the Japanese should be 
that by the large crops they grow and the 
low prices they can sell at, they can make 
it unprofitable for the Sille producers of Europe to 
carry on the trade in the way they have hitherto 
done. That appears likely to be the result 
after along course of years. The price of labour 
in Japan is much lower than in France, and also 
much lower than in Italy. France has already ex- 
perienced the effect of the competition of Eastern 
countries, which has made it more profitable for her 
labourers to produce other articles than to grow Sill, 
and it is possible that the same may take place in 
otherdirections. It is probablethatthe Japanese and 
Chinese may in course of time produce the greater 
portion of the Silk required for the world, but in 
the meantime it would only be misleading to allow 
them to think that with very large crops they can 
expect to get the same prices they obtained of old. 
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The Cuairman—l think the'® is a paragraph 
in the report which refers to at matter. The 
unenumerated articles of Export tend to make up 
the deficiency to some extents but in. the ex- 
port statistics which are published it is shown 
that the Export from ist January to gist 
December, 1887, was of Silk 30,032 bales. as 
against 27,013 bales the previous year. Mr. 
Walter is quite right to lay stress on the fact of 
such a large quantity being left over in stock, 
which of course cannot be taken into account in 
these statistics. As to the false state of prices in 
this market, my own impression is that a great deal 
of that is due to the body of middlemen who have 
hitherto been conducting the larger portion of the 
Silk trade, That class of middlemen, as I re- 
marked a little time ago, have suffered very severely 
during the past two years and they are very nearly 
extinct from their losses, Some of the largest men 
of all have lost terribly. But [ think, with the 
large production, the Yokohama sellers—I mean 
the Japanese salesmen—will be brought more 
directly in contact with the farmers who produce 
Silk, and that we shall very quickly have the real 
market price instead of ihe artificial one main- 
tained by those middlemen’s speculative opera- 
tions.—(Applause.) 

‘The CHAIRMAN announced that the following 
Committee had been elected :—Messrs._Mollison, 
Dodds, Flint-Kilby, Ziegler, Walter, Grunwald, 
and Robison, Mr. Thomas’ then thanked those 
present for their attendance, and intimated that 
the business was concluded. 

On the motion of Mr. Rrckert,seconded by 
Mr. Rosison, a cordial vote of thanks was ac- 
corded to the Chairman, who acknowledged the 
compliment. 

‘This terminated the proceedings. 














THE LATE MR. H. PRYER, C.MZS. 





By the death of Henry James Stovin Pryer, ot 
H. Pryer, as with characteristic simplicity he pre- 
ferred to call himself, at the comparatively early 
age of 39, science has suffered a very great and 
lamentable loss. Born in. London’ about the 
year 1849, he appears from an early age to have 
devoted all his spare time to the pursuit of entomo- 
logy and other kindred studies, in and about the 
environs of the metropolis. He used to say that 
he came of a race of naturalists, and old residents 
in the East know something about the scientific 
acquirements of at least two other members of his 
family, viz. his sister, Mrs. Joseph ‘Thorne, 
formerly of Shanghai, afterwards one of the 
famous lady medical students of Edinburgh, and 
his elder brother, Mr. W. B. Pryer, also formerly 
of Shanghai, now or recently ‘in charge of the 
Residency of the British North Borneo Company, 
at Sandakan, an enthusiastic student of nature 
like him whose loss has now to be deplored. Mr. H. 
Pryer arrived in Yokohama some seventeen years 
ago, and, with the exception of a short time when 
he was employed in arranging the natural history 
collections in’ the museum at Uyeno, was ac- 
tively engaged in business, first in connection with 
the firm of Adamson, Bell & Co., and since 1879 
with that of Bisset & Co. During all these years, 
however, almost every moment that he could spare 
from other duties was consecrated to the study 
of the Fauna of Japan, and it is no exaggeratioi 
to state that he had become the authority facile 
princeps on all questions connected with the birds, 
butterflies, and moths, whilst at the same time he 
had acquired a most extensive knowledge and 
store of facts in connection with all the other bran- 
ches of the Zoology of this country. 

An ardent follower of Darwin, he did not con- 
tent himself with the mere collecting of specimens. 
He was a practised and close observer,—every 
fact in connection with natural history which 
came under his notice, was always studied with 
regard to its bearing on the great doctrine of evo- 
lution. He did much valuable work in following 
out the life-history of many species of insects and 
in tracing the operation of the laws governing the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest. 

Some of the results of his studies have been 
given to the world in papers published in various 
English scientific journals, and in the Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan, but alas, it is 

reatly to be feared that very much will have been 
fost by his untimely death. In November, 1886, he 
published Part I. of the  Rhopolocera Nihonica,” 
or a description of the “ Butterflies of Japan,” and 
Part II. is, it is understood, now in the printer's 
hands, and nearly ready for publication. This 
work has already been very favorably noticed, and 
it is to besincerely hoped that the materials for the 
third and concluding part may be found to be in 
such a state of preparation as will ensure the com- 
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pletion of what promises to be not only a very 
valuable and most beautiful book, but an enduring 
monument to its author's scientific fame. 

The Zoological Society of London some years ago 
recognized Mr, Pryer’s merits as a naturalist by 
electing him one of its corresponding members. 

He was of a very retiring but amiable disposi 
tion. Those who knew him best, and with whom 
he was most intimately connected, found in him a 
true, kind, devoted, and obliging friend. His 
extensive collections of insects, bird-skins, and 
other preserved specimens, as well as his numerous 
live pets, made a visit to his house mostinteresting, 
and he was always extremely pleased to show his 
treasures to anyone who wished to sce them. 

Close attention to business and to the literary 
part of his favourite studies, causing abstention 
from the healthy exercise of personally collecting 
specimens of natural history, may, itis to be feared, 
Nave rendered a naturally noi very strong con- 
stitution less fit to resist the attack of bronchial 
pneumonia which carried him off on the evening of 
17th February, after a short illness of twelve days. 
































THE INDEPENDENCE OF KOREA. 
eee RES 
(From our Sut Corresronpent.) 
Soul, February 6th, 1888. 
With the departure of Ambassadors to the 
United States and Europe, from Korea, the much- 
vexed question of Korea's national status naturally 
became the talk and discussion of the politician 
and statesman. It is interesting to us here in 
Séul to read the different views held by corre 
spondents in Japan and China, ‘That Korea is 
struggling to iake her place among the nations of 
the world is very evident. Has she a right to 
seek such a place, is the burning and all absorb- 
ing question. Japan. says, ‘step forward,” 
Russia alleges no'objection. China objects, threa- 
tens, browbeats, but fails to take decided action. 

‘To some of us uninitiated ones it scems that 
when one sovereign nation makes a treaty of co 
merce and friendship with another sovereign 
nation, the independence of both is recognized. 
When Admiral Shufeldt opened Korea, this very 
question of Korean independence, as is well known, 
was raised. If China had any real claims upon 
the little Kingdom, it was held by many that she 
waived them then. More than once since that 
time she has interfered in Korean politics by 
threats, but has never done more. ‘The reason no 
decided steps are taken is not unnaturally con- 
sidered to be the invalidity of her claims. If her 
right to rule Korea is clear, why permit it to be 
questioned or refrain from enforcing it? But, we 
are told, Korea pays an annual tribute to China, 
This is true. It is alleged, however, that such 
tribute, being paid in return for the’ protection 
which Korea is supposed to receive from the great 
Empire, does not affect the dependence of the 
Little Kingdom. If she pays, she receives an 
equivalent for her money. Korea is small and 
weak; China large and strong; the Wwo countries 
are adjacent, and it is but natural that the weaker 
should seek to lean upon the stronger, especially 
where common interests exist, as is the case in 
respect of these two States. There is a feeling 
abroad that Korea, in order to show her inde- 
pendence, should get up and slap China in the 
face; that the friendly relations between the two 
countries, instead of being cultivated, should be 
broken and destroyed. People advancing such a 
theory naturally look around for another arm to 
lean upon, and court—Russia, Japan, or some 
Western country. [ know that the policy of the 
King is a policy of peace and friendship towards 
China, and those who expect him to break loose 
from the Middle Kingdom will be disappointed. 
But it is equally clear to us here thai he has no 
intention of yielding any point that would weaken 
the independence of Korea. The Ministers sent to 
Washington and Europe were sent in order to 
test this very point. The talk that their rank was 
changed at the dictation of the Chinese Resident 
is the veriest romance. Their instructions have 
not been changed in the least. 

The corvespondent of the Shih Pao, quoted in the 
Fapan Weerly Mail, January 21st, 1888, misses the 
point entirely. He calls the foreign represe 
lives here “foreign intriguers,” “agents,” 
“schemers,” and charges against them the awful 
sin of instigating Korea to send ambassadors to 
foreign courts. They did nothing of the kind; 
neither are they seeking to destroy the friendly 
relations between China and Korea. Whether 
China means to declare war because Korea seeks 
to occupy her rightful place in the family. of 
nations, we have no means of determining, but we 
do know that the King, while insisting upon. his 
rights, is advised and means to maintain amicable 
relations with China. 







































































LETTER FROM LONDON. 
+ : 
(FRom our Srrctat CorrrsronpENt.) 








London, January 3rd, 1888. 

Your readers, with Reuter’s aid, may perhaps 
be able to make something out of the political 
situation on the Continent ; I must confess I do not 
know what to think, Is Russia pouring men on 
the Austrian frontier with a view to war with that 
Power; or is the press of Austria and Germany 
pretending to think this is the case in order that 
both countries may have an excuse for war with 
Russia and thas get rid of one great danger; is 
the whole a ruse of Prince Bismarck to tighten 
Austiia into hastening her military preparations 5 
or, last of all, is it mevely, as Lord Salisbury sug: 
gested lately, a mere newspaper war? I cannot 
answer these questions ; indeed I have no decided 
view of my own on the subject. Zhe Times takes 
the matter very seriously, and does not believe in 
the “ editors’ war” theory ; the Sf. Zames's Gasette 
which is usually exceedingly well informed on 
foreign politics, and very clear and cool on these 
subjects, clearly does not quite know what to think, 
and is not sure whether Russia wants war against 
Austria, or Germany and Austria want) war 
against Russia. No one hears anything of France 
in the matter, although no doubt her position is 
present to the minds of all. What, however, is 
beyond any question is that the public mind is 
greatly disturbed all over Europe, and that no one 
seems able to foretell what a day may bring forth, 
AL this time last year there was a somewhat similar 
war scare; it passed off safely for the time. Per- 
haps the present one. may do'so likewise; but war 
scares, as we know, do not always pass harmlessly 
by. The political ‘air is charged with electricity, 
said Lord Salisbury at Derby, and no one can tell 
when the thunderclap may come. So we com- 
mence the New Year. 

In London we hear no more of the unemploy- 
ed” meetings at Trafalgar Square. ‘The agita- 
tion has died away as rapidly as it was raised, and 
we are once more at peace, and left to deal with 
distress by the usual methods, as well asthe extra- 
ordinary ones adopted during the past two or 
three wint In Ireland things scem tolerably 
quiet; there is little or no crimes sundry public 
bodies pass inflated and absurd resolutions re- 
specting the conduct of the “base, brutal, and 
bloody? Government, but no one seems to care, 
and no one isa penny the worse, except perhaps 
the resolution-mongers themselves, who waste 
so much time and breath. Mr. O'Brien and a 
number of others are safe in Tullamore gaol ; Dr. 
Tanner wants badly to be put in gaol also, but, do 
what he will, the police seem to have made up 
their minds that he is doing more good outside. 
But there is a distinct improvement in public order. 
Mr. Gladstone has gone to Italy fora rest; Mr. 
Chamberlain is in the United States in connection 
with the Fishery dispute, which we all hope he will 
settle satisfactorily to the Canadians and the 
people of the United States. Best of all, the 
Crown Prince appears to be improving, and it 
seems by no means clear that His lnperial High- 
ness is ‘suffering from cancer at all. I cannot 
curvey to your readers any adequate idea of the 
deep anxiety which has prevailed in this country 
about the Crown Prince and his health, Some- 
how, people here seem to think and speak of him 
is one of our own—possibly because of the Crown 
Princess, but also I think because of his own per- 
sonal popularity with the English people, and a 

al friendliness and feeling of kinship with the 
Germans in distress, I have not seen 
syllable in even the most flippant and ill-condi- 
tioned print in this country on the subject that has 
not been sympathetic and in good taste. Ido not 
know a single event that would create such 
widespread, genuine, and deep satisfaction in this 
country at the present: moment as the news that 
the ailment from which the Crown Prince is suffer- 
ing is one from which he was wholly recovering. 
In the train and the omnibus, even now, the first 
question is: What is the news of the Crown 
Prince this morning ? The squabbling between 
the doctors about medical etiquette a lew weeks 
ago disgusted everyone 
in Vienna as well 
arned professor w 
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and was soon squashed 
London, In Vienna a 
s reprimanded by order of the 
Empetor by the Minister responsible for educa- 
tions in London Zhe Times snuffed it out specdily 
by refusing to print the letters. The spectacle of 
afew English and German doct abbling in 
points of etiquette, while the civilized world was 
waiting breathless for news from San Remo which 
might be a sentence of death for a gallant Prince, 
the future Emperor of Geemany—this spectacle, 
I say, disgusted the public, for it was too like the 
scufllings of a pack of dity jackals over the body 
of a lordly lion, People here would all have Leen 
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glad and proud if an English doctor should have 
been instrumental in restoring the Prince to health, 
but no one cared a straw—I speak of the gene- 
ral public, and I suspect it was much the same 
with the German public,—whether it was done 
by a German, an Englishman or a Chocktaw, so 
long as it was done. As I have said, the latest 
bulletin is very favourable; it is doubtful whether 
the disease is cancer. There seems a probability 
that the Prince will go to Algiers, as being drier 
than San Remo. Meanwhile, the aged Emperor 
appears to bear himself well, and to perform all 
the functions of his high office; Bismarck and 
Moltke are active in their respective spheres, and 
Prince William, the eldest son of the Crown 
Prince, appears to be as worthy by character and 
capacity as by birth for his high destiny. ‘Those 
who have opportunities of judging speak of him 
as having the promise of being one of the greatest 
members of a great house. 

The issue of The Times of January 2nd was one 
of the most interesting I have ever read. January 
1st was the centenary of the publication of The 
Times under that name, and as that was Sunday, 
January 2nd was, so to speak, kept in commemo- 
ration of the event. Abstracts are given of some 
of the earlier numbers, which are rather curious, 
and generally an attempt is made to show readers 
of The Times in 1888 what The Times of 1788 was 
like, what ils readers wanted to read, how cases 
in Court, parliamentary debates, and the like, 
were reported. You read with the feelings that 
may be presumed to possess you when standing 
at the source of some mighty and famous river,— 
I won’t elaborate this simile lest I should trench 
ona famous passage in Macaulay’s history. A 
leading article on the centenary is pitched ina 
high key. The writer, probably Mr. Buckle 
himself, says that The Times has steadily adhered 
for a century to the ideal of its founder, that it 
should be  uninfluenced by party, uncontrolled by 
power, and attached solely to the public interest, 
Through all the wonderful changes and chances 
of a century, the present editor hopes and believes 
that “a plain-dealing spirit of independence is 
easily recognizable.” I must confess that I like 
that. phrase “a plain-dealing spirit of inde- 
pendence,” for it has a good home-spun, sober, 
serviceable appearance, and moreover I think is 
quite accurate. In another way the same thing 
is put lower down :—" We have fought for gres 
causes, victorious or vanquished ; we have endea- 
voured to represent, not unsuccessfully, as we are 
proud to think, the solid sense, the steady patrio- 
tism, and the practical instincts of the great body 
of the people of the United Kingdom, without 
distinction of class.""_ The whole issue, wherein we 
have The Times conductors of to-day speaking of 
themselves and of their predecessors, and the 
latter speaking of themselves and their hopes for 
the future, is exceedingly interesting. 

Amongst the few recipients of New Yeat’s 
honours is Mr. Russell Robertson, Consul at Yoko- 
hama, who gets the Companionship of St. Michael 
and St. George (C.M.G.). Mr. Robertson has 
been spending a portion of his holidays very use- 
fully in lecturing various Chambers of Commerce 
about Japan. So far as I have seen the reports of 
his speeches he has been giving the merchants 
some good advice. No doubt the reports will 
reach your readers from other sources. Another 
New Year's promotion has given the great mass 
of the public unfeigned pleasure Sir Charles 
Warren, Chief Commissioner of Police, who was 
already K.C.M.G., now gets the much higher 
K.C.B., and clearly he gets it because of his man- 
ner of dealing with the London mob lately. He 
is a man in a thousand, and had during the recent 
disturbance to give backbone even to the Home 
Secretary. Our present security in London is 
due to his energy and the masterly disposition he 
made for breaking up the mob, and for vindicating 
the authority of the law. He was invariably pre- 
sent with Mr, Matthews when the latter received 
various noisy deputations on the subject of the 
meetings in Trafalgar Square, and his plain, down- 
right, unmistakeable manner of speech was very 
different from the sleek, official, conciliatory tone 
There is of course no merit in their plea; the com- 
panies are quite able to pay, and the property 
answerable for the debt is abundant to satisfy it, 
But if congress can be hoodwinked into granting 
an extension of thirty or forty years at 3 per cent., 
a fine stroke of business will have been done. It 
will almost be as good as the original subsidy. 
The President actually recommends the companies 
It is true that he accompanies the request with 
some sharp talk to the companies; but they don’t 
care about being abused if they can get what they 
want. Mr. Cleveland evidenily has an eye to the 
support of the powerful corporations which best: ide 
the continent. 

When I last wrote, a cold wave was sweeping 
over the continent. It lasted until a day or two 
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‘ince, and was remarkable for the extent of territory 
it covered. The meteorological law is that all 
storms on this coast come from the West, and ex- 
haust themselves against the Rocky Mountains; 
Also, that all storms east of the mountains arise in 
Alberta or Assiniboia, pursue a southern or south- 
eastern course, and exhaust themselves in the 
Auantic. This late atmospheric disturbance, which 
Was a severe snowstorm in New England, a bliz 
zard in the prairies, a cold snap here, and a cold 
horther in Louisiana and Texas, probably did 
originate north of the Canadian line near Dakota, 
but it spread uniformly over the whole continent. 
We had ice an inch thick here, which is almost 
unprecedented; the thermometer fell to 18° at 
New Orleans; the oranges of Florida wee fro 
zen; the snow fall at Halifax was heavier than 
any on record ; and the cold on the prairies, where 
the thermometer fell to 50° below zero, caused the 
death of some two hundied people. By way of 
emphasizing the situation, a comer put up coal in 
this city to $14 a ton, and a strike caused an 
advance of 33 per cent. in the same article at New 
York. 

It is always interesting to watch the progress of 
schemes of social reform. A bill has been intro- 
duced into the New York legislature to forbid the 
incarceration of lunatics in asylums until. they 
have been convicted of lunacy by a jury. This is 
in order to prevent the imprisonment of some per- 
sons as lunatics through the connivance of pliysi- 
cians who are friendly to the party who wants the 
alleged lunatics put out of the way. Another bil 
which has been introduced into Congress, provides 
for the regulation of marriage and divorce by 
United States Jaw and United States Courts, 
instead of State law and State Couits, as at pre 
sent. Each State now regulates marriage and 
divorce in its own way. In some states there 
are a score of grounds for obtaining a divorce; in 
others only one; in South Carolina, noni It has 
always been a moot question whether a divorce 
granied in one State valid in all. New 
York has refused to so consider it, A man 
married in New York, and divorced by a Western 
Court, was subject, if he manied again, to 
secution for bigamy if he reappeared in 
New York, and his children by the second mar- 
age had hard work to establish their legitimacy. 
For many years New York has protested against 
the looseness with which the marriage knot was 
untied in the Western States. The time has 
gone by when the rail-road conductor is said to 
have cried, on arriving at the capital of Indiana,— 
“Indianopelis—twenty minutes for divorce ?—but 
in Kansas, Colorado, and California divorce is 
still easy, and within the range of the most modest 
purse. In this city, the courts grant a divorce 
each workiry day on the average. Out of every 
four marriages, one is sought to be dissolved by 
one party or the other; and one ont of every seven 
mariiages is so dissolved. It is now proposed to 
take the business out of the hands of the State 
Courts, and to pass a uniform federal statute for 
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all the States. If this were done, and the 
ute were pronounced, constitutional divorces 
would be much rarer than they are. Whether 


sociely would be a gainer by refusing a separation 
to two people who cannot live together in peace, 
may pethaps be a question. 

A droll lawsuit is pending at Chicago. ‘The wife 
of a brother of R. B, Pullman, brother of Pullman 
of Pullman car fame, has a cancer in the face 
which has caten away her nose. Distressed at the 
loss of the member, she applied to her doctor to 
get her a false nose; he went to a prominent prac 
Litioner, who seems to have combined nose-making 
with dentistry, and this latter agreed to furnish a 
nose, constructed and painted in the highest style 
of art, for $50. It did not satisfy the Pullmans. 
They said it was too large. ‘They argued that a 
false nose was bad enough under any circum. 
stances, but a nose which was not only false, but 
was also big and bulbous, was not to be endured. 
They refused to take it. Then the dentist-nose 
builder sent them a lawyer's letter, and to avoid 
scandal, the money was paid. But this led to a 
quarrel with the doctor, whose bill the Pullmans 
refused to pay. He sued for it they retorted by 
suing him for malpractice. Pullman says that 
the doctor's treatment has permanently distigured 
his wife; the doctor replies that it is impossible to 
disfigure a woman who has lost her nose. It will 
be rather itertaining case—to everybody 
except the lady. 

On October 29th I gave you some account of the 
troubles in the family of RU H. McDonald, whose 
daughter-in-law made a determined attempt to 
shoot him in the parlour of the Buldwin Hotel 
Phe lady was arrested, and has now been tried 
and acquitted—on the ground of insanity. She is 
no more insane than he is; that she fired at him 
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four times while they were rolling over and over on 
the carpet of the hotel parlour was not denied. Yet 


her counsel submitted the case without argument, 
and she get off. Public opinion justifies the verdict 
though itis a travesty of the forms of law. ‘The 
general opinion is that McDonald is so uncon- 
scionable a rascal that the only pity is that his 
daughter-in-law missed him. One of the most 
effective witnesses in the case was General Barnes, 
the lawyer. He was asked why he had refused 
to take Mrs. McDonald's case. He replied that 
he had refused in consequence of the intensity of 
his hatred for her father-in-law.“ Would you like 
me to tell you, gentlemen, why [hated hin?” Of 
couise the gencial was excused, but the sally was 
not lost on the jury. 
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San Francisco, January atst. 

Justice Lamar wasconfirmed on the 16th and took 
his seat on the bench on the following day. The 
vote on his confirmation was a party one, except 
that Stanford, Stewart, and Riddleburger voted 
with the democrats. On this hangs a tale. For 
many years, the law adviser of the land department 
has been a gentleman who has made himself 
patticulaily obnoxious to the railroads by the 
unrelenting war he has made on fraudulent land 
giants. On several occasions the companies un- 
successfully endeavoured to procure his dismissal. 
His superiors always stood firmly by him, and 
anti:menopolists relied upon him, as one whose 
fidelity was impregnable, and whose knowledge 
of public land questions was almost unrivalled. 
Three days belore Lamat’s confirmation, this faith. 
ful public servant was dismissed. No cause was 
assigned. He was just turned out, and a new 
man appointed in his place. ‘Ihe House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, democrats and republicans 
alike, called on the President to remonstiate, stat- 
1g that no new man could vender them the 

ices which he had been in the habit of render- 

the way ol furnishing information. Mr. 

Cleveland merely replied that he would look into 
the matter; whether he looked or not, the faithful 
servant was discharged, the land grant railroads 
were jubilant, and Mr. Lamar got the vote of Mr. 
Stantord, Resident of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, and of his two henchmen, Stewart and 
Riddleburger, for his confirmation. People are 
coupling the facts together in a way that is not 
complimentary to the new Justice. 

The ways and means committee has not yet 
matured ils tariff bill. An effort was made by 
McKinley of Ohio, a rank protectionist, to precipi- 
late action by introducing a bill to repeal the in- 
ternal revenue tax on tobacco; but the democrats 
stopped this move prompily. ’ It is beginning to 
be suspected that if the House took off the tax on 
tobacco by way of a compromise, with the under- 
standing that the republicans would agree to a 
reduction of duties on manufactures, the bargain 



































would be repudiated as soon as the tobacco 
business was fixed. The republicans in the 
House would stand by their agreement, but 


the Senate would come to their aid by killing 
everything except the repeal of the tobacco tax. 
The protectionists have suffered a repulse since 
last wrote, in the shape of the defeat of Randall 
at the Pennsylvania State Democratic Convention, 
and of the adoption of a platform endorsing Cleve. 
land’s policy, Some ardent free traders constiue 
the event ay foreshadowing a democratic victory 
in Pennsylvania next fall. But there is no pio- 
spect of anything of the kind. Pennsylvania has 
grown tich by taxing the rest of the country for 
her benefit, and will probable adhere to that 
comfortable policy throughout all time. 

Mr. Cleveland has nut improved his prospects 
for the succession by a message on the Pacifie 
Railioads which he Sent to Congress last week. 
Those toads will owe to the United States in 
1893.99 a sum which now stands at $106,000,000, 
but which by that ume will probably amount to not 
less than $125,000,000, in consequence of further 
payments of interest by the Government for 
the subsidy bonds. ‘The companies profess to be 
unable to pay the debt, and appeal to congress for 
an extension of time at a low rate of interest. 
of Mr. Matthews. On one occasion a meddle. 
seme person proposed that some different police 
arrangements should be made on the coming Sun- 
day, whereupon there was a chorus of Hear! 
Hear! from the deputation. The meeting,” 
said Sir Charles Warren, “shall not be held 

yar Square on Sunday; and L propose 
such measures as Z think proper for pre- 
venting it.” We wanted some stiffness in our 
authorities just then, and Sir Chatles supplied it. 
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papers (I say some?” | cally only know of one) 
assassins” “murdererss” pg? 8c. But he can 
laugh now, as no doubt he 4'4 then, at itall. He 
is K.C.B, the police are poplar and his opponents 
are nowhere. 

The annual report of the Registrar-General for 
the past year—for 1886, I should now say—has 
excited keen interest, and has been made the 
theme of many leading articles because of the 
statistics relating to marriage. ‘The marriage rate 
is the lowest on record since 1838. In 1853 the 
number of persons married was at the rate of 17.9 
per 1,000 of the population; this was the highest. 
Since 1882, when the rate was 15.5, it has steadily 
dropped; in 1885 it was 14.4, in 1886 it was 14.1. 
And as the rate falls the age at marriage rises, 
and this has been going on for 13 years, so that in 
1886 the average ages of bachelors and spinsters 
at marriage were the highest on record. Yet 
marriages under age are still very numerous, 8 per 
cent. of the bachelors and 23.6 per cent. of the 
spinsters married in 1886 were minors. The ages 
at marriage differ amongst the different classes, 
early marriages being characteristic of the work: 
ing-class. A table appended to the report gives 
the mean ages of persons of different occupations 
at the time of marriage, from which it appears 
that the later the average age of the bridegroom, 
the greater will be the average difference between 
his age and that of the bride. Miners, textile 
hands, shoemakers, and tailors head the list of 
early marriages in order here given, the mean age 
of the men being 25 and of the women 23 for 
miners and textile hands. Shoemakers’ and 
tailors’ brides approach 25, Artisans and labourers 
marry at the mean age of 25 to women of 24; 
commercial clerks, shopkeepers, and shopmen at 
26 to women of 24; farmers and their sons at a 
mean age of 29 to women of 27, and the profes- 
sional and independent classes at 31 to women of 
26. It is not these figures, however, but those 
showing a decrease in the marriage rate that have 
attracted attention, ‘Hard times”? appear to 
me to furnish the explanation. 

In its prospectus for 1888, the well-known Art 
Fournal promises us a series of popular illustrated 
Articles on Japan and its art wares. ‘The subject 
is thus referred to:—® Japanese wares are now 
familiar objects in every household, but notwith- 
standing this, little is known by their possessors of 
the art which created them, or the meaning of the 
devices which they bear. Popular illustrated 
articles by the editor on the subject will therefore 
form one of the features of the year's programme.” 
I do not know who the editor of the Art Zournal 
is, but the periodical is one of a very high charac. 
ter, so let us hope the articles on Japanese art will 
come up to the usual siandard “of the journal in 
which they appear rather than to the usual stand- 
ard of articles in Japanese art that are published 
in England, By ihe way, this reminds me that 
Thave not of late heard anything of the “ distin- 
guished navigator and traveller,” Captain Pfoun- 
des, who was at one time an exponent of the prin- 
ciples of Japanese art. 

The Times correspondent in Tokio has another 
letter in that journal explaining the situation in 
regard to Treaty Revision, and the position of 
Count Inouye in the matter, in a manner which 
makes the whole somewhat complicated and per- 
plexing matter perfectly clear, although it does 
not make the situation any the brighter. But on 
the whole I do not think the subject has been 
quite misunderstood here; in a rough and ap- 
proximate way—and popular opinion even on our 
own home questions is always founded on rough 
and approximate data—people seem to me to have 
come to a tolerably correct conclusion about the 
subject. The Foreign Ministers wanted guaran- 
tees; Count Inouye made an arrangement to meet 
the demand; his arrangement was not approved 
by the Cabinet, and he resigned, as any other 
Minister in any other country in the world would 
have done under like circumstances. Is_ this 
view as to the facts so wholly erroneous that any 
opinion based on it is wrong? There may be 
refinements, qualifications and the like on each of 
these statements; the question is are they suffi- 
ciently accurate for all practical purposes for a 
public twelve thousand miles off to form a reason- 
ably correct opinion on the state of affairs in 
Japan—a public too which has to form opinions on 
A number of other subjects more or less import- 
ant? Whether correct or not, these are the facts 
fon which opinion has been formed in this country, 
and I know that in commercial circles, especially 
in Lancashire, there is a feeling of keen disap- 
pointment at the collapse of the negotiations. Not 
long since, a foreign diplomatist returning from 
Japan, and passing through London expressed to 
me his amazement at the liberal feeling towar 
Japan prevailing in this country. “In Japan,” said 
he, “we all thought Sir Francis Plunkett a 
man of extreme liberality and friendliness towards 
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the objects of Jap 
Treaty Revision; but my stay in England has 
taught me that he does not go anything like as far 
in this direction as public opinion, so far as the 
is public opinion in Great Britain on a Japanese 
potitical question.” Sir Francis has more re- 
sponsibility on his shoulders than public opinion, 
and he knows much more, which pethaps accounts 
for my friend’s observation; but it is within my 
own knowledge that when the news of Count 
Inouye's resignation reached England, there was 
for a time a tendency to cast serious blame on 
Sir Francis for being, as was understood, a 
participator in the incidents which led to what was 
fegarded as an untoward event, for which some- 
body deserved blame, I think ‘I read one or two 
articles in which this tendency was shown very 
clearly. 

















IN THE U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL 
COUR? 
os 
Before C. R. Grearuouse, Esq., Consul-General. 
Wepnespay, February 22nd, 1888. 





ALLEGED OUTRAGEOUS CoNDUCT. 

J. W. Maye appeared to-day to answer to a 
charge brought against him by James W. Donald 
for assault and battery. 

Mr. Litchfield appeared for the complainer, and 
Mr. Lowder for the defendant. 

The following Associates were drawn 
D. B. Taylor and H. Loomis, the 2 
Messrs. J. Mendelson and W. T. Payne. The 
names of Messis. R. N. Varnum and O. H. P. 
Noyes were also drawn, but those gentlemen were 
stated to be absent. 

Mr. Lowder said he was prepared to go on with 
the case to-day, and proceedings were then ad- 
journed till two o'clock. 

Phe charge against Mr, Maye, brought by Lucy 
Chamberlain, No. 88, Settlement, was then called 
at the request of Mr. Weiller, who acted for the 
complainant. 

Mr. Weiller said he had this morning received 
the following letter from his clien 


Dear Sin,—Having settled with Mr. Maye on the charge 
brought by me against him I hereby desire that you will with+ 
draw my Claim in the United States Consulate. 


Luey Cuammentain, 

‘The Consul-General said he had no objection 
to the case being withdrawn on the payment of 
costs, 

Mr. Lowder said the defendant would pay 
costs. 

The Court then rose. 

On the Court resuming at two o'clock Messrs. 
W. T, Payne and J. Mendelson were sworn as 
Associates; Mr. D: B. Taylor whose name was 
called did not appear, and Mr. H. Loomis, who 
was challenged by Mr. Lowder, was excused. 

‘The Clerk of Court (Mr. G. H. Scidmore) then 
read the charge as follows :— 

James Webster Donald on oath complains that J. W. 
Maye a citizen of the United States and within the juris 
diction of this Court at Yokohama, Japan, on the 2oth day 
of February, 1888, unlawfully and maliciously did assault 
beat and wound him the said complainant. 

J. W. Donato, 

Mr. Lowder in reply to the Court said it was 
admitted that the defendant was an American 
citizen. 

‘The Consul-General then asked the accused to 
plead to the charge, giving him at the same time 
the usual intimation that he had the right to testify 
in his own behalf, but that his failing or declining 
to do so would not be construed against him. 

Accused pleaded guilty. 

In reply to the Consul-General, 

Mr. Litchfield said he had no wish to bring for 
ward any testimony, 

Mr. Lowder—May it please the Court, my 
client, acting under my advice, has pleaded guilty 
Wo thischarge. My learned friend for the 
tion thereupon has announced that it is not his 
intention to call evidence. All that remains there- 
fore is for the Court. to award the punishment 
for the offence which has been committed. 
Speaking for my client I desire to make a short 
statement. He is a visitor to Yokohama, who 
has never becn here before. On the night in 
question he had dined with a friend and taken per 
haps an extra glass or two of Burgundy, after which 
he went out with his friend, who is a_ resident 
of this place, to see the sights of the town. 
During their excursion, finding themselves in need 
of refreshment and in consequence of instructions 
given to the men who pulled their jinrikishas—not 
by my client because he is unacquainted with 
Yokohama and the geography of the place—he 
found himself set down opposite to the door of the 
person who makes this complaint, Mr. Donaltl 
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‘The door was open and he entered with his 
\fricnd, calling for refveshments. Thereupon 
|Mr. Donald, very naturally indeed, proceeded 
to evict. the defendant from his premises. 
Upon that a fight ensued during which the de- 
fendant was very severely punished. OF this he 
does not complain, and I'do not mention the fact 
asa matter of complaint because under the cir- 
cumstances he fully deserved it. Nevertheless he 
was very severely—and I may add, in my own 
gpition, Justly—punished for his intrusion into the 

the complainant. On the following 





house 0! 
day he was served with a summons from this 
Court and then for the first time he was made 
acquainted with the name of the proprietor 
of the house into which he had trespassed, 
and for the first time made acquainted with the 
fact that he had been trespassing in a private 
house and not, ashe thought on the evening before, 
in a public house where he supposed he had a right 
tobe. Immediately on ascertaining this fact he 
went to Mr, Donald, explained the circumstances 
to him and offered him a very humble apology for 
the occurrence. He said: “All I can do is to 
offer to pay any amount that you may choose to 
name either into your own hands or else I will sub- 
scribe it to some charitable or benevolent institution 
in Yokohama.” ‘That is, I submit, the best amend 
gentleman his position could possibly have 
made under these very deplorable circumstances. 
The prosecutor, Mr. Donald, exercising the right 
he undoubtedly has, refused to accept this apology 
and has elected to proceed with the charge. 
All T can say in the circumstances now. is 
that on behalf of my client I again repeat his re- 
gret—his profound regret—for what has happened 5 
T tender on his behalf in open Court the most 
ample apology for his conduct and with that I 
leave him in the hands of the Court. 

In answer to the Consul-General, 

Mr. Lowder said his client thought he was ina 
public house, and directly he found he had been 
in a private house he went and tendered an 
apology. 

Mr. Litehfield—After the defendant or accused 
person has pleaded guilty, and after the apology 
which has been made by my learned friend, it 1s 
perhaps not usual for the Counsel for the prosecu- 
tion to make any remarks. And T should not on 
this occasion trouble the Court with any were it not 
that think it right to make one statement in re- 
gard to the occurrences on the night in question. 
Tn the first place it is probable, and possible, that 
the defendant continued in the belief that the 
house in question was a public house, but | am 
instructed and if necessary have witnesses to prove 
that on his first entering the house, the door of 
which was opened bya young woman--Mr. Donald’s 
wife—in answer toa loud summons, a loud knock, 
he was requested by her to leave. Of course as she 
spoke Japanese he did not understand her. ‘The 
same explanation was given by Mr. Donald’s 
daughter, who appeared on the scene, hearing the 
altercation in the passage; she informed him in 
English that the house was a private house, and 
he was again requested to-leave. Mr. Donald was 
engaged with a friend next door in a quiet game 
of poker, the investigation of which occupied him 
until a somewhat late hour, and he did not appear 
on the scene until he heard some screams from 
his own house, when he thought it was time for him 
to interfere. The subsequent occurrences have 
been explained by my learned friend, 

‘The Consul-General—The charge here is assault 
and battery and the punishment runs from one 
cent to a large amount, $500 I think itis. We 
cannot tell how to assess the damages unless we 
hear what you have got to say. I desire to hear 
your statement. 

Mr. Litchfield—The defendant has pleaded 
guilty to assault, battery, and wounding. Tam not 
instructed to press the point after the apology that 
has been made. Of course the matter is in the 
hands of the Court now. 

The Consul-General—It is perfectly proper for 
you to make any statement on the subject, and 
Mr. Donald is here. If you do not do so I shall 
go upon the statements now made and agreed 
upon. 

‘The Court then adjourned till three o’clock. 

On resuming, 

The Consul-General said—In this case the de- 
fendant has pleaded guilty. The charge is a 
charge of assault and batery, No evidence was. 
intreduced on either side, but we have taken iund 
consideration the statements ¢ 
secution and the defence ressg; Third-class, sew 77. 
Jcase as stated by the r— 

Jcularly and the cawisA STEAMERS. 

[where it was ughvm the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
no contyg;'a.m., and 1.30 and 4.00 p.m,; and Leave 
YKOSUKA at 7.00 and 11,00 a.m,, and 1.30, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20, 
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than on my own, because I had heard a good deal 
of the case before. We have decided upon what 
has appeared in the Court Room and the following 
are our opinion and judgment :— 
In this cause the defendant having 
gaulty to the charge made in the complaint, and 
‘ounsel for the prosecution and defence having 
respectively made statements to the Court we find 
and adjudge that the defendant is guilty as 
charged, and fix the punishment at a fine of $100 
Mexican and costs taxed at $33.27 Mexican. 
C. R. Greatuouse, 
United States Consul-General. 


pleaded 


We Concur, 
cae eect Associates. 

In the above entitled cause the Consul-General 
and J. Mendelson and W. T. Payne, Associates, 
having concurred in and filed the judgment and 
opinion in writing finding the defendant guilty 
on his plea and fixing his punishment at a fine of 
$100 Mexican and costs of suit, it is ordered and 
adjudged that the defendant do pay a fine of $100 
Mexican and costs of suit taxed at $33.27 Mexican. 
C. R. GREATHOUSE, 

U.S. Consul-General. 





Attest 
G. H. Scipmore, 
Clerk of Court. 

Continuing, Mr. Greathouse said—Of course, it 
will be understood that the defendant is in custody 
until he pays his fine and costs. As I have said, 
before the Consul-General has necessarily, in the 
discharge of his duties as Consul-General, before 
it becomes his duty to act as judge, to hear a good 
deal on both sides of a case. He does hear a 
great deal; and it is an unfortunate position for a 
man to be placed in, after he has heard the stories 
of parties, to come here and sit as judge. Fortun- 
ately neither of the associates has heard much 
of this case and the punishment has been fixed 
entirely on the statements made by counsel. 

The Court then rose. 

The defendant paid 





fine at once. 














THE COAL TRADE BETWEEN AUS- 
TRALIA AND THE EAST. 
a 
The following is the concluding article by the 

Rev. J. E. Tenison-Woods on this subject :— 

It will not be necessary to follow into any 
further detail the comparison already instituted 
between the Australian, Japanese, and the English 
Newcastle coal. ‘The figures given are quite suffi- 
cient to show the truth of the following conclusions, 
namel: 1. That the average British coals are 
slightly superior to the average coal of Austra- 
lia, but the difference in most particulars is 
only trifling as far as chemical analysis goes. 
2. In characters which are much more easy to 
appreciate externally, but less amenable to 
scientific treatment, such as brittleness and 
giving off much smoke, the Australian fuel is 
somewhat inferior to the British. 3. It is a 
younger coal, and this will not need an explana- 
tion to tell us how important age is asa test of 
superiority. 4. In almost every particular Aus- 
tralian coal is superior to that of Japan, the only 
advantage that the latter has being that the 
volatile hydro-carbons are in larger proportion, 
making it a better gas coal. But it has more ashes, 
more sulphur, more iron. Furthermore, it is a 
much more brittle, and a very much younger coal. 

If we carry our comparisons further, we shall 
find that the coals of Australia make a good show 
beside the best of the oriental region. If we 
can trust the public statements made by the; 
Dutch, the Sumatran coals are by far the Hest 
According to an analysis of Dr. Vlaapderen of 
the fuel in question, it contained erly 0.70 per 
cent. of ashes; 3.49 per cent. of m@isture; sulphur 
4-45; fixed carbons, 76.80; vgJffile hydro-carbons, 















18.56. 
‘The coals in Cochin Gina would probably come 
next. Those of Bopfeo are admitted to be much 


inferior to British coals, though I have seen no 
analysis. ‘This can nly apply to the Dutch seams 
at Pengaron, Assahan, and Pelarong. The mines 
of Brunei, and those »f Labuan, ought to hold a 
much higher place. The many other coal seams 
which crop up in differgnt parts of the island have 
not been tested, but tpfy surely must contain con- 
siderable quantitie¥%f very serviceable fuel. The 
s-le.nf Formos Wave, as we have seen, been driven 
The Presiden. iy, consequence of their inferior 

It is true that be burne in mind that there 
some sharp talk to ...),ich must have operated 
care about being abuseu “rhe Branco. Chinese 
want. Mr. Cleveland evidete.. Cupplies from 
support of the powerful corporations sf Ke. 
the continent. . 
When I last wrote, a cold wave was sweep! 

over the continent. It lasted until a day or t 
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Now, though previous to this the cargoes of For- 
mosa coal arriving at Hongkong had been few in 
number, yet the war is sufficient to account for the 
total cessation of the trade. It can scarcely be 
believed that in such large coal deposits as those 
of Formosa, good mineral fuel cannot be found. 
Knowing what Chinese mining is, and what Chi 
nese merchants are, one may fairly attribute the 
deterioration of the export partly to dishonesty 
and partly to bad mining. This caused the ship 
ment of everything that was black and coal-like 
which was likely to fetch 3 or 4 dollars per ton. 
L was informed by an English merchant who knew 
Formosa well that he was quite convinced that a 
conscientious business-like firm would soon restore 
the Formosa coal trade, and send as good fuel to 
the market as any which competed there now. 

Nothing need be added to what has been al- 
ready said of the Japanese coals except this, that 
the Yesso coals from Kayanoma and Horumui 
(Poronai?) Coalfields are by far the most valuable in 
the northern island, and these as yet have scarcely, 
so to speak, come into the market at all. It is from 
the southern and western mines that the export is 
mainly supplied. Practically, the Japanese mines 
may be said to be inexhaustible. We must not 
expect, therefore, this competition will grow any- 
thing less, but is likely largely to increase as time 
goes on. Two things, however, are likely to have 
an important influenceon thetrade. It has already 
been stated that there were many complaints within 
the lasttwo yearsof the deterioration of the Japanese 
coals. ‘This was owing no doubt tothe sudden and 
pressing demand thrown upon the mines, which pos 
sibly led to an indiscriminate working of the 
It was owing also in part to the fact that the 
shima mines were not able to supply all the orders, 
and other mines, some of which had been aban- 
doned, had been again put into operation. The 
coal was of a poor description, yet the prices which 
then ruled were so high that there was every in- 
ducement to bring anything that would sell into 
the market. The effect of this, of course, will be 
very injurious to the trade. It is not likely to be 
of long continuance if we may trust the representa- 
tions of Europeans who are connected with coal- 
mining in Japan. The remedy, they say, lies in 
their hands. 

It should be mentioned that the superintendents 

and other officials of the Takashima mines are 
Englishmen of considerable skill and experience 
in mining matters. The mines are in the hands 
of the Prince of Saga, but I don’t exactly know 
whether they are subject to a royalty or under 
what conditions they are worked. 
The island of Takasima, which emphatically 
may be at present regarded as the coal mine of 
Japan, is only about 250 acres in extent, and 
nitil about 310 years ago it was totally uninhabited. 
The first inhabitants were a guard of five officers 
who were placed on the island by the Prince of 
Saga—to whom it belonged—to prevent foreigners 
from landing. 

Coal was first worked by the Japanese at Tak- 
ima about 150 years ago. I have found no records 
as to what was done at that time. Proper coal- 
mining did not begin until the year 1867. In that 
year an Englishman (Mr. T. B, Glover) went into 
partnership with the Prince of Saga, and began to 
mine coal extensively in the European fashion. 
The workings have since then been gradually in- 
creased in extent, until the Takasima colliery has 
probably become the largest coal mine in Asia. It 
Can turn out from 1,000 to 2,000 tons of coal per 
day, and affords steady employment to from 3,000 
to $,000 working people. ‘The mines are of consi- 
derable interest, as they extend for a great distance 
from the--island under the bottom ot 
‘(Satow, “ Japan Handbook.”) 

It is rather curious that these coals should be 
called by Rein peat-coal, although their appear- 
ance is certainly that of something much harder 
than peat. Yet there is a difference, for they are 
externally distinguished by their extreme lightness, 
and the peculiar colour of their streak. There are 
numerous leaf impressions of trees still growing in 
Japan. _ In keeping with this half-formed character, 
the coal gives off alarge amount of fire-damp, 
which has caused several severe explosions. The 
last of these occurred in 1879, when nearly 100 
miners lost their lives. ‘The engine-works belong- 
ing to thie colliery are fully up to the standard of 
recent improvements. In common with all visitors, 
Tcan speak in the highest terms of the hospitality 
and courtesy of Mr. Glover, and the mining mana- 
ger, Mr. Stoddart. 

Uhave dwelt with this much detail on the coals 
and coal mines of Japan because they are, as 
already stated, the only considerable competitors 
that Australia has at present in the East. Now, 
if we compare the actual resources of the two 
countries, they are not for one moment to be 
regarded as standing on an equal footing. Neither 
hy pumbers nor in point of size are the mines of 
wo" 



























































































Japan to be compared with those of Australia. 
‘There are at present nearly 60 coal mines working 
in New South Wales alone. In Queensland a 
comparison might be made with the mines of 
Japan, but not with the coal beds of that colony, 
Yor they are probably far more extensive. Our 
export trade represents only a very small fraction 
of the annual output, as anyone may see by a 
glance at the figures. If the whole of it were to 
fail to-morrow, it would scarcely be felt by the 
coal-mining interest. The only really important 
feature that it has at present is the help that 
gives to the increasing trade between Australia 
and China. 

Viewing the matter in all its bearings, one can- 
not help seeing that the large deposits of coal in 
the East must in the long run tell on the price of 
the article and make it hardly worth while for 
Australia to compete in this quarter. It may be a 
matter of surprise to us that Japan was asking at 
Hongkong only 10 cents less ‘than the ruling price 
for Australian coal, though this was more than $2 
above what the P. and O, Company were giving 
for the article. 

My readers who have followed the preceding 
facts, figures, and reflections on the Oriental 
coal trade may probably be interested in some 
references to the European coal supplies by 
way of comparison, First of all, it must strike 
everyone how little ground there is for those 
sinister anticipations ‘of which we have heard 
so much about the exhaustion of the world’s 
coal. These anticipations, be it remembered, had 
reference only tothe British coal supplies, as if 
these were the main resources of mineral fuel 
the world. What we have seen abi 
Indian Archipelago, China, and Japan will sure- 
ly very much extend our ideas of the coal seams 
of the world. It is true that the British coal- 
fields are amongst the richest and best of the 
world, and it is marvellous what an amount of 
mineral {uel of the finest quality has been extracted, 
from so small an area. It is uue also that were 
the British coalfields to be exhausted to-morrow, 
no fields that we know of at present could supply 
their place in quality; but the inconvenience re- 
sulting from this would be but slight, and in fact 
would’ scarcely be felt at all in most countries. 
Tt would not be felt in Australia, in India, the 
Indian Archipelago, or the Chinese seas. It cer- 
tainly would not be felt in America, either North 
or South; and as for Africa, the sun would seem 
to do nearly all the coaling wanted by that coun- 
try, and from the Sahara to the Cape of Good 
Hope the employment of steam by Africa must 
be infinitesimally ‘small. 

But is there any fear of the coal resources of 
Great Britain beng exhausted? In answering 
this it must be admitted, first of all, that the rate 
at which Great Britain is using its coals is certainly 
startling. Just compare fora moment our own 
large output with that of the home countries. We 
think we have done wonders when we have nearly 
reached the formidable sum of 3,000,000 tons per 
annum. But what is this side by side with the 
British output in 1875 of 120,000,000 tons_per an- 
num ? Itquite takes our breath away toread of such 
quantities. Fancy Australia, with all its mining 
appliances, not extracting from the earth a fortieth 
part of the coal which was taken out in the above 
year from the British mines. No wonder that we 
hear of the near exhaustion of such large fields as 
the South Staffordshire. No wonder that there 
are serious misgivings as to how long the coal is 
likely to hold out under such a rate of consump- 
tion. Questions which have arisen as to the 
substitutes for coal when it is gone have hardly 
much interest for Australians. “There has been 
mut mig, for instance, as to how far 
peat will take the pri@eef coal when the cost of 
the latter is much increased. This is a contin- 
gency in which colonists cannot be supposed to 
(ake much interest. The very extensive peat bogs 
which exist in Ireland, whose contents by compres- 
sion or other treatment ferm a compact and valu- 
able fuel, will no doubt come into use as a substitute 
for coal. This already shows how the question of 
fuel will in part be solved, but we have no peat- 
bogs in Australia, and so we are not directly 
interested in the matter. But what would in- 
terest us is the sing demand which the 
growing scarcity of coal in England is likely to 
put upon our mines. But it is premature to an- 
ticipate until we begin to send coals to Newcastle. 

fo return to the question as to the probable 
exhaustion of British coal-fields, this was recently 
the subject of a Government inquiry by a Royal 
Commission. The result was not” satisfactory, 
except in showing the difficulty or impossibility of 
arriving at any reliable conclusion, It is hard to 
see how it can be otherwise, when the theoretical 
nature of some of the estimates is considered. 
The only point on which all authorities seemed to 
be agreed was that the question was not one of the 
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twentieth for seams under 2ft, in thickness, there 
remain 139,000 millions of tons. ‘This at the 
Present rale of consumption would last about 
1,200 years. But the present rate of consumption 
is not a stationary or a diminishing figure, 
but one that is increasing vastly, nay, exceed. 
ing the most extravagant anticipations, Tt was in 
consequence of this ed increase that the late 
Professor Jevons supposed that about 250 yes 
would exhaust all Biitain’s coal and under certa 
conditions he concluded that it would not 1 
longer than 110 years. Mr. Hull, taking the 
annual inerease al three millions of ‘tons per an- 
num, extends the supply to 276 years. Mr. Price 
Williams, another expert, e tes the duration 
of British coal at 360 years. ‘This extension of time 
he deduces from the belief that the consumption of 
coal will greatly diminish as time goes on, 

This view is probably the one most generally 
adopted. It is founded on many facts, such, for 
instance, as the yearly reduction of fucl required 
for steam boilers, which are every day receiving 
some improvement to econmise fuel. In. the 
smelting of iron, as most people know, extra 
ordinary improvements have led to an equally 
wonderful economy of fuel. It is not long ago 
that a ton of pig iron was only smelted at a cost 
of nearly ten tons of ci It was thought to 
be a great improvement when the amount of 
coal consumed was reduced to something under 
three tons. With Siemen’s Renerative Furnace, 
however (not in use in all branches of the iron 
manufacture), 12 cwt. of coal sufficed to smelt a 
ton of steel, and at any rate 34 cwt. of coal is the 
most required now to smelt a ton of pig iron. The 
extensive way in which mineral oils have been 
substituted for coal as fuel and light has been an 
other ground for expecting a reduction in the con. 
sumption of British coal seams. 

Notwithstanding all these cause in operation, we 
do not see as yet any reduction in the yearly output 
from the British mines. On the contrary, we find 
that Mr. Jevon's anticipations have been largely 
exceeded. The total production of coal inthe United 
Kingdom in 1886 must have been about 160 mill 
tons, as against 159 million tons and someth 
over in 1835. These were years, too, of diminished 
export and contracted trade, ‘Would any other 
mines in the world stand such a drain upon them? 

The annual output in the United States is next 
in importance to that of the United Kingdom, Yet 
it only produces about one-third of the quantity. 
Half of this is anthracite or slate coal, which burns 
with intense heat and no smoke, but gives off much 
sulphurous fumes. 

‘One result of my investigations into the coal re- 
sources of the East has been to prove to me that 
foreign Powers are in their coal resources nearly 
on an equality with Great Britain. Many think 
that in case of war British commerce would be safe 
from foreign cruisers because Britain possesses all 
the coal. This, we see, isa mistake. France has 
abundance of coal in Cochin-China. Russia could 
select any place she liked in Borneo for supplies 
of coal. ‘The coalfields of China extend over an 
area of 400,000 square miles. Baron Richthofen 
has reported that the coalfield in the province of 
Hoo Nan (?) covers an area of 21,000 square 
miles, which is nearly double the British coal area 
of 12,000 square miles. Moreover, in the province 
of Shansi, already referred to, the same author 
states that there must be fully 30,000 square miles 
of coal. 

‘These supplies, with what I have stated as ex- 
isting in Sumatra, Java, Formosa, and Japan 
must teach us that our fears about the exhaustion 
of coal are premature, and the under any circm- 
stances the East could supply the world’s wants 
for a long, long time. It docs seem a strange 
anomaly that we should be sending coal thousands 
of miles to these regions, Surely it cannot always 
contiune in this way. Those who are interested 
will best know how to make use of the facts which 
have resulted from these inquiries into the coal 
trade of the East. 

In conclusion, I subjoin a list of the different 
kinds of coal Ihave seen in my travels throuch 
the East:—1. Anthracite has been already de- 
scribed. It is hard and strong, with a shining 
fracture; does not soil the fingers; occurs in 
China, Japan, and Borneo. 2. Steam coal, less 
hard than anthracite; like it, but burning with 
more orless flame; China and Japan, 3. Free- 
burning coal, softer and more brittle than 
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Breaks with a smooth conchoidal fracture, which 
is dull and not a reflecting surface; does not 
soil the fingers, burns with a bright flame, and 
is very rich in gas; Labuan Island and most of 
the Borneo coals, as well as those of Sumatra and 
small portions of the coals of Western Japan. 6. 
Lignite, or brown coal; much lighter than the 
other kinds, not so black in colour, generally the 
woody structure visible, anda dull ligneous cha- 
racter, Coals of this description are found in the 
uppermost series in Sumatra, Java, Borneo, China, 
and Japan, They are of poor quality, and have 
not been worked in any of the places where they 
occur. The seams are very irregular, and are in 
act like drifted logs of wood. I forbear to men- 
tion small local varieties, such as bass, jet, tor- 
banite, or swad, though all have their representa- 
tives in some portions of the mines of which I have 
been treating. 

This concludes all the observations that I have 
at present to make on the subject of Australia's 
interest in the coal resources of the Oriental 
regions.—Syduey Herald. a 
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London, February 18th, 
RUSSIA AND BULGARIA, 

Russia has recommenced negotiations with 

Bulgaria. 
PROBABLE RESIGNATION OF M. TIRARD. 

M. Tirard will probably resign in consequence 
of the defeat of the Government on financial 
measures. 





London, February 19th. 
NEW AMBASSADOR TO ROME, 

The Earl of Dufferin has been appointed 
Ambassador at Rome. 

THE CANADIAN FISHERIES TREATY. 

The Canadian Press is dissatisfied with the 
Fisheries Treaty, and allege that it is the com- 
mencement of a surrender to the States, 

London, February zoth. 
THE CONDITION OF THE CROWN PRINCE. 

The Crown Prince of Germany fails to re- 
cuperate since the operation on his throat, and 
his condition is disquieting. 

ENGLAND AND VENEZUELA. 

The British Naval Commander has been 
ordered to enforce the payment by the Vene- 
zuelan Government of an indemnity awarded in 
respect to gold mining claims. 

London, February 2tst, 
PRINCE FERDINAND AND THE POWERS, 

As a commencement for the settlement of 
affairs in Europe, Russia desires that all the 
great Powers shall declare that Prince Ferdinand 
occupies the throne of Bulgaria contrary to the 
conditions of the Berlin Treaty, 
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FIRE AT NAGASAKI AND LOSS OF LIFE, 
Nagasaki, February 23rd. 

An extensive fire occurred here last night, 
which demolished about eighty Chinese and 
Japanese houses in the Hirobaba district. There 
was great danger for some time that the fire 
world extend to the European Concession, but 
fortunately there was little or no wind, and that 
quarter of the Settlement did not suffer. There 
were several accidents during the conflagration, 
and one European and one Chinese were killed. 





= Thibet left Nagasaki on February ayrd. + Iranuaddy [with 
French mail) let Shanghai on February ayedy "sly of Nose 


York left San Francisco on February t4th. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 


——_+—___. 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 7, 8.15, 9.05,* 
10.90, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.10, 2.30, 4,* 5-15, 6.30, 
8, 9.30, and 11¢ p.m. 

‘Trains Leave TOKy6 (Shimbashi) at 7, 8.15, 
10.30, and 11.45 a.m,; and 1, 2.30, 4,* 
9.30, and af p.m. 
pp EARES—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sem 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 

Those marked (*) run through without stopping at Tsurumi, 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) arethe same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE Yoxouama at 8 and 
and 3.30 and 6.15 p.m.; and Kozu 
a.m,,and 3.20 and 6.05 p.m, 
Fares—To Hodogaya, first- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, se 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 3s, 


9.30," 
5-15, 6.30, 8.10, 








11.30 am., 
at 7.15 and 11.20 





S sen 10, second. 














TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY, 

Tkains LEAVE TOKYO (Ueno) at 6.95 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m; and Magpasnt at 6.35 am, 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m, 

Fares—First-class 


(Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second.class, yen 


1.36 ; third-class, sen 68, 


TAKASAKLYOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.55 and 10 a.m., and 
12.50 and 3.50 p.m. ; and Yoxokawa at 8.25 and 11.25 
a.m.,and 2.25 and 520 p.m, 
Fares—First.class, sen 75; second.class, sen 45 ; 
third.class, sen 25, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY, 

Trains Leave Usno (down) at 7 am. and 12.15 
and 4 p.m.; Ursunoava (down) at 10.20 a.m, and 
3:36 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 2.17 and 7.47 p.m; 
Foxusutata (down) at 9.25 a.m, and 4.25 p.m.j SEN, 
Dat (down) 12.30 p.m, 

TRAINS LEeAVH SwtoGama (up) at 6.5§ am. and 
1-45 p.m.; SeNpat (up) at 7.30 a.m, and 2.20 p.m, ; 
Fukusnima (up) at 6.25 and 10.35 a.m.; KoRIvAMA 
(up) at 8.33 a.m, and 12.39 pm.; Utsunomtya (up) at 
6.25 a.m, and 12.33 and 4.35 pm. 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
Jen 4.10, yer 2.74, Yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen , yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, vem 4.90, yen 2:15 ; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yert 4.50, yen 2.25, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 


JUNCTION, 

‘Trains Leave Suimmasut at 8.55 a.m., and 11.25 
a.m.,and 3.10, and 6.10 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-cla ; 
third-class, sen 18. os shea 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 0.05 a.m., and 11.94 
am. and 3.19 and 0.19 p.m.; and AKABANE at 10.05 
am, and 12.45, 4.25, and 7.28 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13, 

NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY, 
‘Trains Leave Nacanama at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 


and 6 p.m.; and Nacova at 6 and toam., and 2 and 
6 p.m. 


Farts—Second-class, yen 1.53; Thitd-class, sen 77. 








YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


STeamens ceave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
and 10.40, a.m., and 1.30 and 4.00 p.m.; and Leave 





Yoxosuxa at 7.00 and 11,00 a.m,, and 1,0, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20, 
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LATEST 


SHIPPING. 
+> 
ARRIVALS. 
City of Rio de Fanciro, American steamer, 2,000, 
Wm. B. Seabury, 19th San FF 
cisco 21st Janu 
M. S.S. Co. 
Esmeralda, British steamer, 
ebru Kobe 18th F 
Reynell & Co. 
Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1,623, Cl 






wd General,—P, 





5, Mottram, 19th 
ébruary, Generz 








rh, 20th 
y, Gene 


February, —Hongkong ath Febru 
ral. 





Adamson, Bell & Co. 

British steamer, 2,035, J. Arnold, 20th 

ebruary,—Vancouver, B.C, 4th February, 

Mails and General.—C. P. M. » Co. 

Dimitri Donskoi (23), Russian frigate, Captain 

ydlofi, 21st February,—Kobe 19th Feb- 

tuary. 

Bobre (13), Russian cruiser, Captain Chikovsky, 
2ist February,—Kobe oth February. 

, German steamer, 388, Johannsen, 22nd 
ebruary,—Takao roth February, Sugar.— 
H. Grauert & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 22nd 
February,—Kobe 21st February, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, ese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 

22nd February,—Hakedate roth February, 

1 <aisha. 





Par 











Act 
























3rd Feb- 
rary araary, Mails 
and C 
», Watanabe, 
Handa 12nd February, Ge- 
ippon Yusen Kaisha. 
4, Japanese steamer, Sy, C. Nye, 23rd 
wary,— vi February, General, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Hiroshima Maru, Jayanes 
mers, 231d February,—Vokkaichi 22nd Feb- 
ruaty, General. Nippon ¥ Kaisha, 
Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Martin J. Dunlop, 
‘ela uary,—Cruise, 
aru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, 
yd) Bebrnary,—Hakods 











steamer, 1,862, Som- 




















Diam: 











ruary, General. — Nippon Yusen Kk 
Suminoy panese steamer, 856, Sakai, 
23d —Hakodate 2ist February, 


General. 
Glenroy, British 
February 


Yusen Kaisha. 

teamer, 1411, Webster, 24th 
ghai ith February, Gene: 
Matheson & Co. 

inese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
ry,—Shanghai and ports, 





Sutsumia Mart, 
Conner, 24th F 
Mails and General 








DEPARTUR 


Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,463, Schaefer, 
tgth February,—Kobe, "General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, S 
February,—Hongkang vid Kobe a 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

City*of Ri Janeiro, American steamer, 2,000, 
Wm. B. Seabury, 21st February,—Hongkong, 
Mails and , 1. S/S. Co. 

Yokohama Mart, J » 1,298, Swain, 
2ist Febru i and ports, Mails 
and Genera pon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Syduey, American steamer, 1,965, D. E. 
Fricle, 2 n Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. 5.S. Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, J. Arnold, 22nd 
February,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 393, Mottram, 22nd 
February,—Kobe, General.—Reynell & Co. 

Nagoya Ma , 1,202, Carrew, 
2ond I 
pon Vus 

Suruga Maru, Ja 
22nd Kebruary,— 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
2and February,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Mari, Japanese steamer, 

23rd ruary,—Kobe, 
Yusen Kaish 

Sugai Mar, 
dine, 230d 
General.— 

Shario Maru, J 
February 
Vusen K 











ymour, 19th 







































Matsumoto, 
al.—Nip- 


386, Watanabe, 
veral,—Nippon 












Kender- 
Mails and 





ipanese steamer, 141 
ebruatyy—Heakoda 

spon Vusen Kaisha. 
steamer, 75 

‘okkaichi, 













23rd 








ARRIVED. 
Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 


Digitized by Google 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha. | ce 


from San Francisco .—Mrs. R. Dross, Miss Mi 














nie Lynd, Messrs. Jas. S. Phillips, U-S.N., Fran- 
cois Francois, Geo. F. Freeman, U.S.N., and 
Bruno Greif in cabin, For Hongkong: Captain 





. Tuck and Mr. Jas. N. Brown in cabin 5 and 

passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Vancouver, 

Ca—Rev. and Mrs. John’ Goforth, Mes 

has, P. Wyckoff, Franklin Bassett, ‘Chas. 

Swift, and Augus J. MacPherson in cabin. 
Mr 


















Seymour in cabin; a 
. Mizong in second class. For Hongkong: Me. 
and Mrs. Yek San in second class; and 24 Chi- 
nese in steetz 

Per British ste 
—Miss Lillie 














mer Gaelic, from San 
Horton, M.D. Miss. F 








White, Mrs. Breeks, Mdme. Lemaschefisky, Rev. 
S.M 


and Mrs. C. A. Stanley and child, M 
Rock, Messts. R. Christie, A. C. Stein, 
Miner, G. Ueno, os , C. McDonald, 
U.S.N.,and R. P. Bridgens in cabin. For Hong: 
kong: Mrs. C.de Pas, Messrs. Chas. F. Hei 
lein, R. E. Pineo, H. A. McLeod, C. L. F 
and C. C. Crucius in cabi 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
Shangliai and ports :—General T, Nagayama and 
servant, Major S. Araki, Captain M. Tochinai, 
Mr. and Mrs. Saito and’ two children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Matsuda, Miss A. Patridge, Messrs. Jolin 
MM, Stoddart and s A. Hewett, William 
m, H. J. Hamilton, Reynell, H. L. 
Baggalla ger, Watanabe, Fu 
ator, Sugiyama, M. Araki, Agawa, Kojima, 
Atiyoshi, and Atomi in cabin; Messrs. William 
Wild and Hirotani in second class; and 95 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 





CoH. 




























DEPARTED, 

Per British steamer 7% 
Kobe and 
wongse, Siamese Amba 
Nai Bing, Phra Veratiz, 






heran, for Hongkong vid 
Phya Bhaskar 
» Phra Amorame: 



















Nai Kand, Koon Var 

Vhomas and servant, Captain Owvenhand, Messt 
Mats x. Gracewood, A. C. Kramer, P. 

Stek, hipper, Fonseca, Ah Lai, and ‘ 








ng in cabin, 14 Chinese and '1 Japanese 
Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghiai and ports:—Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Dorman 
snd child, Mr. and Mrs. Negishi, Mr, and Mrs. 
Gotorth, Mes. Drewell and child, Messrs. Kato, 
iforulara, We. Davis, Plimton, Movit 
Vakei, Yoshida, J. Seymour, M 
G. Ehrenberg, 5 
agasawa, Yamada, Naku, Naito, 












Squire, Vendo, 
Vonomura, and 










mer City of Sydney, for San 
Fr: ‘aptain and Mrs. Calcord’ and two 
children, Messrs. S. Ban, C. P. Best, Sagara, C. 
F. Beckwith, Lawlor, Kimura, 'T. Aoyama, L. 
Foster, and J. A. McGinley in cabin, 

















CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Teheran, for Hongkong vid 





Kobe and Naga 
for London, 34 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shangliai and ports :—Treasure, $48,000.00. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Francisco :— 


-—Silk for France,!487 bales ; 















TEA. 
vmanciaco. | TuRK rorats 

Hyogo 1,216 
Yokohama 1,685 
Hongkong ... 673 
“Total esastec 30574 
sory 

116 

Hongkong 25 
Yokohama ... 1,210 
Total... 1,351 


REPORTS. 

‘The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 

Captain W. B. Seabury, reports -—Left San Fran- 
cisco the 2tst January, at 3.16 p.m, and arrived at 
Yokohama the 19th February, at 5.44 p.m. Pas- 
sage, 28 days 9 hours. 
The British steamer Parthia, Captain Jas. Ar- 
nold, reports:—Left Vancouver, B.C. the 4th 
February, called off Victoria to land pilot; had 
fair weather throughout the passage. 

‘Lhe British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
report eft San Francisco the ist February, at 
3.04 p.m.; had strong westerly winds and head 
Sea throughout the passage. Arrived at Yoko- 




















hama the 23rd February, at 1.25 pm. Time, 21 
days, 4 hours, 33 minutes. 


“| limited 





LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—— 
IMPORTS, 


Yarns have become rather quieter within the 
past few days, partly owing to dealers finding no 
supplies of a desirable kind on offer near at hand, 
and to the higher prices required by holders. 
Piece Goods generally are without any improve- 
ment, and sales of all kinds have been of a very 

acter. 

Varw.—Sales for the week only amount to about 
600 bales of English, and 250 bales Bombays. 
Nothing has been doing during the past few days, 

Corrow Piece Goops.—Sales are reported of 
5,000 pieces lbs. Shirtings, 500 pieces 8} Ibs. 
Shirtings, 3,500 pieces 7 Ibs. I.-Cloths, 2,300 pieces 
Turkey” Reds, 1,000 pieces Silesias, and 2,000 
pieces Victoria Lawns. 

700 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
800 pieces Italian Cloth, and a few sundries are 
all the sales mentioned. 


COTTON YARNS. 

























Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 16,24, Reverse . 
Nos. 28 32, Ordinary 
~ 28 32, Medium .. 
- 28,32, Good to Hest 
38/12, Medium to Best. 
No. 328, Two-fold ....... 
No. 425, ‘Lwo-fuld .... 
No. 20s, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay... 
Nos. 10/14, Bonibay .... 


COTTON 





PIECE GOODs. 





, 7M, 24 

gO Shictings—12 yi 
vints—Assorted, 24 
Cotton—Italians and. 





teens Black, 





Vurkey Reds—12 to 24ib, 24 y 


inches... 






Flat Bars, 4 inch 
bat Bars, | ineh......... 
Round and square up tod 
rod, assurte o 
vod, small size .. . 
¢ Nails, assorted ........ 
in Plates, per box... 
Pig Tron, No.3 sssesseees ee 
KEROSENE, 

No business to report. Holders ask the follow- 
ing prices, which, however, are along way from 
the ideas of Japanese dealers :-— 

QUOTATIONS, 











Comet .. 


Chester: ie 





SUGAR. 
A small lot (1,490 piculs) of White Refined was 


sold at Tokyo at prices ranging from $5.50 to 
$7.35 per picul. The steamer Activa arrived the 
22nd instant, with 9,500 piculs of new Takao. 
About 5,500 piculs were sold at $3.63, and 3,000 
piculs at $3.76 per picul, and 1,000 piculs held 
over for better prices. The market is weak for 
new Takao, as large contracts made some time ago 
are sufficient for ail requirements for the present. 
The steamer Jndependent is hourly expected with 
27,000 piculs. 















White Refined . $5.10 1074 
Manila = See 
Java and Penang Nominal 
ti Nominal 
Nami al 
Brown Takao 3.65 to3.75 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 
Our last issue was dated the 17th instant. As 


already mentioned therein, transactions of con- 
siderable magnitude were then being entered into, 
and this state of affairs has continued throughout, 
the total settlements for the week being '2,332 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 499 piculs, Filatures 
537 piculs, Re-reels gg2 piculs, Kakeda 222 piculs, 
Ushu 82 piculs. The Doshtn Kaisha exported 
direct 76 piculs, which brings the net business of 
the week up to 2,408 piculs. 

Great activity has prevailed throughout the 
week, but in spite of this exciting demand our 
Japanese friends have evidently seen the necessity 
of making hay whilst the sun shines and have met 
buyers freely. There is no necessity to alter 
quotations, but naturally there are here and there 
some holders who demand rather more money. 
Best grades in all classes are exceedingly scarce 
and command full prices. 
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Fresh supplies coming ' Very slowly, the stocks} — Nesii-ito.—The principal business was again in 
have been considerably "duced in consequence, | Foshe at old pr From Fonesawa some large Awanneo Coua Mead Loot INTcAv't ExRIBITION, 1886. 
standing now at 9,200 pies; against 13,200 piculs | parcels have lately come forward, which attracted | 
at same date last year and 4,500 piculs in 1886. | much attention and have been bought at rather ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 
Shipments during the week have been corre- | high figures. in) DAL 
spondingly heavy, the P. & O. steamship Teheran| Kibiso.—There is no alteration in the Market, i ] | 
leaving port on the 18th, taking 521 bales for|both Filatures and low grades having been bought iy W 
Europe, and the P. M. steamship City of Sydney, | at last week’s prices. 
on the 22nd, carrying 1,210 bales to New York.| Mazwata.—The quantity settled was one lot of | Rac 
‘This brings the Export figure of this season up to| medium quality which brought $1775 RICHRIOND 
28,142 bales, weighing 28,730 piculs, against] Sundries.—Purchases—22 piculs—consist of Neri CAVENDISH CO., 
19,122 piculs last season and 21,043 piculs at same | at $22, and Kudew-ito at $40 to $60. LIMITED, 
date in 1886, This is the heaviest Silk Export] Quotations remain unaliered. 
from Vokohama to date on record, Ueing only| eee LIVERPOOL. 
nearly approached in the season 1883-84, when the | pieced Cocoons—Geod to Best re)», Tes —— 
Export figure on the same date reached 27,093 to—Filature, Best fiagtoigs demi SPECIAL BRANDS =~ 
bales, weighing, however, only 24,408 piculs, the ilature, Good. 110 to 120 Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
average shipping weight of bales having since then lature, Medium 100 to 105 “‘Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
considerably increased. Nastelle= Gaby, Goel te Haat 38138] Superfine Bird's Eye. 
Henan pCi ein Chetrenyeaaky Rane Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good 95 to 100 **Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
ebruary should a Noshi-ito—Shinshu) Medium 33 to 90 ig: ac g i 
take a good quantity of sill from here ; but advices Good to lest 123 to 140 Bright &Black Flug Cavendish} 
from that side do not appear to be brilliant, and Best... 95 to 100 | = 
at the close the demand on all sides seems to be ‘ 1 <abed - = ne 9° PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
cooling down a little. —joshu, Ordinary ous Established a Quarter of a Conti 
Hanks.—A fair business has been doing at from] Kivitehilstwre’ Semin eres ces 
$465 to $470 for good Chichibu, and $505 and Liso—Oshu, Good to Best . So to 90 = 
$510 for good Shinshu, down to $445 for No. 3 to iso—Shinshu, Best ... 55 to 60 
4 Hachoji. " o—Shinshu, Secon a5 to so HOP SHE SHOWED BITTERS. 
Filatures.—The demand has been chiefly for| Kitiso—Josiu, Gaod fo Fait Soto 40) ETOP SIGNS OF DEATH.  prrrers. 
good to medium descriptions at unchanged prices;|  {ipeo—Viariin Coad atte | ek . 
of known chops nothing has changed hands. Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35 to 20| FLOP “52, Storks road, S. BITTERS: 
Re-reels.—For stock of this kind, consisting} Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 22to 15|ryop June 2,188). proeRs, 
principally of low grades which have been a bug-| | Mawata—Good to Best ew. pete ioe | FL as octane wiltere Coeanady (tied 
bear with holders for some time past, sellers have] Export Lable, Waste Silk, to 24th Feb., 1888:— | HOP 41, Farringdon-road, BITTERS. 
been current and met buyers freely ; large quan Stason 1ns7-48, 1890-87. asset, |PYOP «1 have much pleasure im testilying BITTERS. 
tities have been settled at prices ranging from 7 Preves. Dueeus, — Baeeus, to the exteedingty! reat value of Your go 
$500 to $540. A good part of these is, however, | Waste Silk + 18,439 15,316 16,090 My grandm neers ieeow TERS. 
still uninspected, and may eventually return to|  Vierced Cocoons 433, 3.449 setted‘Th her bucky, BIPTERS. 
its original owners. 20,872 18,756 17,643 Shear’ ne ue sae pole nee Goes BITTERS. 
Orhnetheve are about sold out, ‘The quantity oars ease 1764s Egor Aa eet NE melens nde te foe BITTER 
settled consisted of Hamatsuki which were taken SettlementsandDivect § 36/555 Sijao3 —40,s00 | HOP Se eet the etunouly Insta few BITTERS, 
in at from $500 to $535- Sinn etary. 38 ange 900 | FYOP hewsid! was tines and ane ) BITTERS: 
Taysaam Kinds.—Nothing to report. . Stockaath February. _3)850° ~ 598 49) fees ates eats 
quorations. Availablesuppliestodate 30,500 30,550 25,700 aren aepucaeie 2 
Hanks—No. 14... . = Exchange.—Rates close weak owing to the de-| Fy OP ‘months since this happened and I BITTERS. 
ania Nora Shinshu) » $539 0540 | cline in silver to 44 pence. ‘To-day’s quotations No be ale to go out, and looks BITTERS. 
Meehan Non sor 515 €0520| ave as follows :—LoNDON, 4 m/s., Credits 3 ye did before she was taken ill. 
anks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 300 a NA 5 BITTERS, 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) Yoo Documents, 3/24; 8 m/s., Credits, 3/213 “ein make what use you like of 
Hanks—No. 2f tos 480 to 4go| ments, 3/283 New Yor, go d./s., U. POR thisteuryas| feel epusinced thet maishe BIPTERS. 
Hanks—No. 3...... 470 to475/4 m/s., U.S. G. $7743 Panis, 4 m/s., fes. 4.00; 0 ies fauthfully, BterEne 
Hanks—No. 34 -. reer roars, m)s., fes. 4.02. _ TREK. Hsiatutos.” ‘ 
crews, 660 to 670 stimated Silk Stock, 24th Febtu: nenoemiere Sarna NA EA BITTERS. 
Now 1 13/5; 14) die 840 too Raw. nevis, (| Waste any other form of medicines It ts-no vile BIPTERS. 
1h, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 10 to 620, Hanks ...... 960 | Cocoons drugged nostrum, b Wwe guarantee it to 
2, 10/15 deniers ...... 610 to620| Filatures 4:640 | Noshi-ito..- ai wiclesome, atl compounted BIETERS. 
. 2 14/18 deniers 590 to600]  Re-reels . 2,700) Kibiso ther with other MPERS. 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers. 360 to570| Kaleda 320! Mawata foediginal foe ou ans : 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1 Nom. 620 to630] —Oshu 100 | Sundries oF if pou have a sick friedd, orknow some BITTERS. 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 590 to600| Taysaam Kinds... So poor ‘person in need of a nourishing: tonite 
Re-reels—No. a 13/16, 14/17 deniers .. 570 to 580 FOP and wholesome meuicine, wo tell them of BITTERS. 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 540 to 550 ‘Total picul: 200! ~ Total piculs...... 3,850 give them a bottle of genuine Hop Bitters 
RerreleNorareafao dentate eaaito ore coed 200" e 59 | YOR AHémay be the apmient act of your hte. BITTERS. 
Kakedas—Extra 620 TEA. 
Kakedas—No. 1 600 to610| ‘The season being now over, settlements are very NOTICE. 
Makedse Ne at tr tees small. Following are the Tea shipments from 
‘akedas—No. 0 $70 i : feshlyiesues slite . 
Kakedas—No. 24 .. 540 to 50 | Jaan since our tastweetly iste “The sleamallp NOTICE. 
Kakedas—No. 3 Bo toto | Lord of the Isles left Kobe on January 28th with 
Kakedas—No. 34 .. 500 to 510 | 10,215 Ibs. for New York and 45,606 Ibs. for Canada, NOTICE. 
Kakedas—No. 4 490| making 55,821 lbs. The City of Peking, which 
om Senet Te ah $20 to 530 | sailed fiom here on 3st January, took from Kobe NOTICE. 
fac te Pm Mn 520 t0 530 | 8.686 Ibs. as follows :—17,332 Ibs. for New York, 
ee oe ae ae 27,640 Ibs. for Chicago and 38,714 Ibs. for Canada. HOP BITTERS 
pv tite "| The Abyssinia, which sailed from here on the roth Cannot be genuine 
port Tables, Raw Silk, to 24th Feb 1888:— Tictant, took from Kobe 6,543 Ibs. for New York, Unless our name and 
Season 1887-88. 1886-87. 1885-86. | 8 Gee Ibs. for Chicago and 57,589 Ibs. for Canada, Address is at the foot 
Kurope 12.583 8,618 8,536. | footing 153,787 Ibs. The San Pablo, which sailed very Label. 
America ... 15,559 10,452 12,940 |on the same date, took 38,356 Ibs. for New York, cH E HOP BITTERS COMPANY, 
Z| 28.704 Ibs. for Chicago, and 11,080 Ibs. for C: (anieen): 
Votal nm {PR Beets 1272 FS lageregating 78,073 Ibs. from Kole, The aaa! REIS. Doi e 
vf : iH steamer took but 29,073 Ibs. for California from AL RAREINGHOM Rosny LonnoN; E.G: 
SettlementsandDirect 2" eute eutse | Vokohama, The Abyssinia from this port took 3,311 Beware or Fravps. 
inportivam iat aly } 30.650 $9,200 21,600, | aera airs 189 Ibs. for Chicago, site 
Stock, 2yth February. 9,200 13,200 4500 | 99 sO Ly, for Canada amounting to 121, September 17th, 1887. ry. 
Availablesuppliestodate 39,850 32,400 26,100 Garcia Cae a sent 
WATS Good Common oo... ce } S1otoie2 : 
AK, Medium .... 13 to 15 
In this branch the business remains steady, and | Good Medium Rika | KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 


if the stock an offer were only better assorted 
transactions would certainly have been on a larger 
scale yet. The net settlements of the week are 
900 piculs, divided thus :—Noshi 508 piculs, Kibiso 
259 piculs, Mawata 111 piculs, Sirndries 22 piculs. 

The native holders are evidently desirous of 
clearing this season’s stock at an early date and 
remain current sellers. Artivals have been light 
and the stock is again reduced, standing now at 
3,850 piculs, against 9,350 piculs last season and 
4.900 piculs at same date in 1886. 

The P. & O. steamship Teheran carried 1,119 
piculs sundry Waste to Europe. ‘This departure 
brings the total Export from 1st July to date up to 
20,872 piculs, against 18,756 piculs at same date 
last year and 17,643 piculs in 1886. 

Cocoons, --No stock left of any consideration. 
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EXCHANGE. 


Silver has again declined, and Exchange is 
lower and weak at quotations. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ...... 
Sterling —Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sivht 
Stetling—Private 6 months’ slght 
On Paris—Bank sight... 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight |... 

10 days’ sight 
sight 
On Shanghai—trivate 10 days’ sjeht 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand .. 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 






























OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 
FICULTY OF BREATILING are speedily 
cured by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
(recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty). No other remedy is half so effective. 
One Lozenge alone gives relief. They contain 
no Opium, Morphia, nor any violent drug, and 
may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bedtime ensures rest when troubled by 
the throat. Sold by all Chemists, in Small Tins, 








On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 
‘On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. . 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ene suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
ns will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
¢ there is ‘ Health for all."” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 
Sr SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssini 
says—‘'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that | was a Doctor, and I had the best medicin 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills, ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative propertics they create 


an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—‘ I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mille, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that I was 
bliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 

























“YARROW'S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


G UP TO 30 MILFS AN 

'T RANGING DOWN ‘TO. 6 INCHES OF WATER. 

Stern Wheel Steamers w hallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 


ASK FOR 














PADDLE STEAM 













And see that each Jar bears Baron Liebi; 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


aoe EXTRACT 


cig , 


FINEST _ AND 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 

Invaluable for India as { 

an Efficient Tonic in all 

‘To be had of all Storokeopors and Dealers throughout India. oases of Weakness. “4 

Keeps good in the hottest 

Cookery Books Post reed on 1 Application to the _ Giastae waa tarad 


length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT ar MEAT Co. Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 








Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 





matic 
: the 










gentle 
dicine for Infants, 
ildren, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy, 






The Universal Remedy for Acidity of t 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour I 
Bilious Affections. 





‘(ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


N.B. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS — OF 









FOR LOCOMOTIVE, M\RINE OR OTITFR BOLLERS. 
bes cd oa | h Y 
AND OTHER ORES. 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 
OA BD TRON. PLP ws: 
For the Reduction and Tréatment of 
ouD4u, SCN & COMMANS, 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 

LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 

Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
2) GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 
e. LOAN, 

Engineers and Wannfacturers, 

52, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

















a) id by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 


‘Mey 1st, 1887. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Eptror. 











Yokouama: SaTuRDAY, Marcu 3Rp, 1888. 


DEATH. 
On February 27th, at No, 66, Bluff, Yokohama, Mary 
A. MerrIMAN, relict of the late James A, Merriman, aged 
49 years, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS, 








A competitive exhibition of saké is being inau- 
gurated by the Osaka brewers. 


Tue authorities have given permission for the 
construction of the Sanuki Railway. 


Mr. G. Coates, German Consul at Kobe, has 
been appointed Consul at Hongkong. 


Tue Kobe English Language School has been 
completed and the institution has been opened. 


Tue crape trade of Omi, which has been some- 
what dull for some time past, has considerably 
improved. 





Ir is stated that M. Boissonade, whose term of 
service expires this month, has been re-engaged 
for a year. 


A FINE ArT exhibition will be opened for three 
weeks in Ishikawa Prefecture, beginning the rst 
April. 

Tue authorities have under compilation a draft 
of regulations for seal hunting which will be 
promulgated shortly. 


Taree has hitherto been no newspaper in Miya- 
saki Aen, but one is to be started shortly called 
the Miyasaki Shimbun. 


Ir is said that a combination of wealthy 
merchants in Osaka and Omi contemplate the 
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Sta 
fornfgion of a company, with a capital of yen 
3,00@§000, for the importation of cotton manu- 
factured’goods. 


Tux promoters of the Kyoto School of Painting 
have received permission from the Educational 
Department to open the institution. 


Tue Report of the Kobe Volunteer Fire Brigade 


3|for the year 1887 states that “there were no 


fires in the Foreign Settlement for the year.” 


Tue office of the National Exhibition, to be 
opened in 1890 at Ueno, has been established in 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 


Tux compilation of the Companies’ Act has 
been almost completed, and the draft will be 
submitted shortly to the Senate for approval. 


Twe mother of Mr. Hanabusa, Vice-Minister of 
State for the Agricultural and Commercial De- 
partment, died the 25th ult. after a long illness. 


HLH. Prince Fusum, who had been absent 
for some time in Kyushu attending the military 
manceuvres there, returned to Tokyo the 26th ult. 





Mr. Homata, a wealthy resident of Yamagata, 
has applied to the authorities for permission to 
establish a private bank with a capital of yen 
72,000. 





Tux share lists of the Sanyodo Railway Com- 
pany were closed on the 2oth ult. on which 
date yen 2,723,400 had been subscribed in 
Kobe alone, 


Tue Minister of State for War has notified that 
a brigade of cavalry will be attached to each of 
the garrisons of Sendai, Nagoya, Hiroshima, 
and Kumamoto. 


During January the receipts of the Japan Rail- 
way Company were yen 93,46.22, of which 
yen 48,472.23 were from passengers and yen 
45,373-99 from parcels, &e. 


Major-Grnerat Nagavama, commanding the 
Colonial Militia, who has been absent on a tour 
through America, Europe, and China, returned 
to Tokyo the 23rd ult. 


Count Sarco paid a visit the afternoon of the 
24th ultimo to the Russian frigate Dimitri 
Donskoi at Yokohama, and was received with a 
salute of 17 guns. 


A project has been started by a number of 
residents in Hongo to construct a suspension 
bridge between Yushima Shichome and Nishi- 
kobaicho, Surugadai. 





Tue Naval Department has transmitted a sum 
of yen 125,000 to the Onohama Naval Shipbuild- 
ing Yard to defray the cost of establishing a 
factory for torpedo boat. 








A proyrcr has been started by a number of re- 
sidents of Nagaoka, Echigo, to establish an 
exchange with a capital of yen 15,000, which 
will be raised in shares of yen 20 each. 


Tne parents at Kobe of 2,500 children who will 





next month reach the age to attend school, have 
been notified from the Magistrates’ Office toenter 
them at the proper establishments in due time. 


Av exhibition of marine products will be opened 
for seven days at Saiyo, Oki, beginning the 
15th of April next. Application has been made 
to the Government for judges. 





Tue new building of the Tokyo General Post 
Office at Hon Zaimokucho, Edobashi, will be 
built of brick, the work being entrusted to the 
Japan Engineering Company. 


Mx. Nakamura, Director of the Revenue Bureau 
in the Finance Department, who had been absent 
for some time in Europe on official business, 
returned to Yokohama the 28th ult. 


Apprtionat buildings for the Fine Art Exhibi- 
tion in Ueno Park will be erected shortly, with 
the view of providing rooms for H.ILM. the 
Emperor and for an exhibition office. 


Tux compilation of a biography of the late Mr. 
Iwakura, Third Minister of State, in twenty-five 
volumes, has been completed by the Historio- 
graphy Bureau in the Cabinet Office. 


Dr. Goro Mas..vao, a noted leprosy physician, 
who has been engaged by the Hawaiian Leprosy 
Hospital at an annual salary of $6,000, will leave 
for his post about the end of April next. 





Iris stated by a vernacular journal that the silk 
dealers of Kyoto have lost ye2 100,000 since 
October last on account of the gradual decline in 
prices owing to undue competition to effect sales, 


Appiication has been made by the residents of 
Sanogori, Shimotsuke, to the Government, to 
establish a telegraph office there, the applicants 
offering to contribute towards the expense of 
the work. 





Scnoor children of Kyoto, to the number of 
nearly 3,000, walked in procession tothe grounds 
of the Chion Temple on the 25th ult., where 
they spent the day in athletic sports and other 
amusements. 





At a meeting of wealthy residents of Sendai 
held the 2oth ultimo, it was decided to introduce 
the electric light into the city, The promoters 
of the scheme are now making preliminary 
arrangements, 





Mr. Asapa, Director of the Consular Bureau, 
has distributed to merchants and manufacturers 
in various localities copies of reports received 
from foreign countries as to Japanese products 
suitable for export. . 


Tue construction of a new war-vessel, to be 
named the Aéag/ Kan, has been almost com- 
pleted at the Onohama Naval Shipbuilding 
Yard, and the ship will be launched about the 
beginning of May next. 





Weactny residents of Shizuoka and Yokohama 
propose to establish a pasturage company, with 
a capital of yen 50,000, at the foot of Washika- 
yama in Shizuoka Prefecture. The object of 
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the company is to breed horses and cattle. The 
promoters will apply shortly to the authorities 
for a charter. 


Mr. Mursu, Japanese Minister to the United 
States, will leave shortly for Wakayama, where 
his Excellency proposes to remain for several 
weeks. Mr, Mutsu will leave for his post about 
the beginning of May next. 


Tue contract for the erection of the premises of 
the Kobe Electric Light Company has been 
obtained by the Senzaki-gumi, The buildings 
will be in brick, are to cost yen 3,000, and be 
finished in 80 days. 





A Gerwrrat meeting of promoters of the Imperial 
Life Insurance Company was held the 28th ult. 
in the buildings of the Bankers’ Club at Saka- 
motocho, to elect officers. The business of the 
company commenced the 1st inst. 


Two German agriculturists, who have been 
engaged by the Hokkaido Administration Board 
as teachers in the Agricultural College at Sap- 
poro, are expected to arrive at Yokohama about 
the roth of this month from Germany. 





Tue Japanese Consul at Hongkong intimated 
to the Foreign Office, under date the 14th ult., 
that during the week following the 2th January 
last, 56 persons died at Hongkong from small- 
pox, and the disease was still raging violently. 


Duptve four months from September last, in 
which month the Japan Rice Cleaning Company 
was established at Hyogo, the quantity of rice 
exported by the company was 40,000 kokw (one 
koku isequal to 2} piculs), valued at yen 200,000. 


Messrs, Hara Zenzanuro, Higuchi Tokujiro, 
and Tanaka Heihachi, of Yokohama, have ap- 
plied to the Kanagawa Local Government Office 
for permission to establish a brick-making com- 
pany with a capital of yen 250,000, which will 
be raised in shares. 





Arrancements are being made by a number of 
residents of Nagoya to establish a railway com- 
pany, to be called the Owari Railway Company, 
with the view of laying a branch line of the 
Tokaido railway between Nagoya and Tajimi 
(Mino.) 


‘Tue Governors and Prefects now in Tokyo 
dined with Ministers of State, Marquis Toku- 
daiji, Grand Chamberlain to the Emperor, and 
Mr. Yoshikawa, Vice-Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, the 28th ultimo at noon in the 


detached palace at Shiba. 





Tur Maya Kan, which is to leave Onohama 
shortly for Yokosuka to receive her guns, will 
proceed to Edajima about the middle of next 
month, taking in tow the old Zokyo Maru, which 
is to be stationed at the Naval College there. The 
Maya Kan will then proceed to Yokosuka. 


A may aged about 22 years old was found dead 
in an unoccupied piece of ground between the 
Banri Bridge and the Tsukimi Bridge at Taka- 
shima-cho, Yokohama, the morning of the 28th 
ult.,at 5 a.m. It is believed that the man, whose 
throat was cut, had been killed by robbers. 





Mr. Sarro Toxusanuro was sentenced to a 
year's minor confinement at the Tokyo Court 
for Minor Crimes, the 25th instant, for having 
published at the Kenkosha 50 books, contain- 
ing a private memorial from M. Boissonade in 
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reference to the draft of treaty revision and the 
influence of justice, which was sent to the 
authorities in September last. 


H.E. Viscount Mort and Mr. Tsuji, Minister 
and Vice-Minister of State for Education, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Kawakami, Nakagawa, and 
Higaki, school-inspectors, paid a visit the morn- 
ing of the 24th ultimo to the Naval College and 
witnessed gymnastic exercises by the cadets. 


SrvERAL tea merchants of Kyoto propose to es- 
tablish a company, to be called the Tea Trading 
Company, with a capital of yen 50,000, in order 
to export leaf produced in Yamashiro to the 
United States. Arrangements are being made 
by the promoters to ship 300,000 Ibs. of tea 
during the present year. 


Axout 11 a.m. the 24th ultimo, fire was dis- 
covered in the premises of Mr. Naito at Waka- 
miko, Kita Komagori, Yamanashi Prefecture. 
One hundred and twenty houses, including the 
police-station, district office, and post oflice, 
were destroyed before the fire could be subdued 
at 2.26 p.m. 


From July, 1886, to June, 1887, the amount of 
money deposited in Postal Savings Banks was 
yen 11,234,530, showing an increase of yen 
111,179 as compared with the previous period. 
During the same period yen 8,381,180 was paid 
back. The deposits now amount to yen 
17,562,003 and the number of depositors is 
543,527, which figures show an increase of 
3.431.487 yen and 82,112 persons respectively 
as compared with 1886. 


Tue funeral of the mother of Mr. Hanabusa, 
Vice-Minister of State for the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department, took place the 27th 
ult. The remains of the deceased ‘lady left 
Tsukiji, at 1.30 p.m., and were interred in the 
grounds of the Ho-onji Temple at Honjo. 
Among those who attended the funeral were 
Count Kuroda, Viscount Enomoto, Mr. Wata. 
nabe, President of the Imperial University; 
Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Minister of State for Educatio 
officials of chokunin and sonin ranks, Marquis 
Ikeda, the Russian Minister, the Korean Repre- 
sentative, and other foreigners. 





Tuere is little change in the Import market, 
which is generally dull all round. If there be 
an exception itis in favour of Yarns, in which a 
slight revival has taken place during the past 
few days, and a fair demand continues at full 
rates. All Cotton and Woollen Piece-goods, 
both plain and fancy, are very little enquired for, 
and prices consequently are quite nominal. 
The Metal market is quiet, and values are a 
shade easier for Bars. The Kerosene trade is 
also slack. Two cargoes have arrived during 
the week, but these were mainly disposed of 
“floating,” and will add but little to the “ spot” 
stock. New Sugar is coming freely, but the 
trade is not brisk, though holders are certainly 
not strong, and Tokyo is 10 cents per picul 
below this port. The Export of Silk has con- 
tinued as lively as could be expected after the 
recent heavy business, but want of assortment 
checks operations, the highest class silks getting 
scarcer as the season draws towards the close. 
Waste Silk has been in fair request ; sellers have 
been current, and free arrivals have raised the 
quantity on offer, but not the quality. A few 
dribbling deals in Tea have been done. Ac- 
counts from the growing districts as to the con- 
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dition of the plants continue good. Exchange, 
in sympathy with silver, has again declined and 
closes weak. 








NOTES. 





Or late years the annual general meeting of the 
Yokahama Chamber of Commerce has come to 
be anticipated with interest as the only occasion 
throughout the twelve-month when the senti- 
ments of the British and American mercantile 
communities find open expression. The meet- 
ing on the 23rd ultimo fully sustained this 
recently acquired character. Of course the 
point of greatest moment was the business state- 
ment for 1887. The Committee was able to 
assume a tone of evident satisfaction in this part 
of its report. The record showed that the total 
increase in the foreign trade of Japan during 
the past year had been $15,340,995, and that 
the total trade had been $94,502,330. For 
same years we have witnessed a steady and 
marked increase of the export trade, while im- 
ports remained stationary, or declined. The 
tables were turned last year. Imports showed 
an increase of $19,834,367, and exports, a de- 
crease of $4,493,3727. With regard to the latter 
figure, however, it was pointed out by Mr. W. B. 
Walter that the decrease is more apparent than 
real, and that there was probably little if any 
falling off in the bulk of the produce available 
for export. The fact is that, owing to excep- 
tional depression in the European silk markets, 
large stocks of the “noble article” have been 
held over in Japan, the aggregate exports of 
1887 being, of course, proportionately dimi- 
nished. On the whole, therefore, the foreign 
trade of the Empire is advancing with strides 
of most satisfactory magnitude, and promises to 
attain dimensions very much at variance with 
the pessimistic predictions that used to be 
dinned into our ears a few years ago. 


Mr. W. B. Walter's advice to the sericulturists 
of Japan deserves to be closelyattended to. The 
development of silk-growing in this empire has 
been advancing of late years with great rapidity. 
The Report of the Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mates that the silk crop of 1887 exceeded that 
of any previous season by 15 per cent., and the 
planting of new mulberry fields is undoubtedly 
progressing ata great pace. Thisis most satisfac- 
tory from one point of view. But the question is 
whether Japanese sericulturists have realized that, 
in order to find a place for these large stocks of 
silk in foreign markets, they must offer the 
special inducement of cheapness to foreign 
buyers. They can afford to do so. With re- 
markably cheap labour and exceptional facilities 
of climate and soil, there is no reason why they 
should not undersell European producers, and 
if they can doso, Japan may look forward to be- 
coming one of the principal centres of sericulture 
in the world. But to realize this great pros- 
pect, they must come down from their high 
horse and consent to compete in sober earnest 
by cutting down their prices. They do not 
appear to be able to reconcile themselves as 
yet to this plain necessity. They think that 
they can go on increasing production without 
lowering prices. The results are disappoint- 
ment, and a trade so lacking in vigour as to be 
exposed to interruption by any change of con- 
ditions abroad. 


* 
ae 

The Chamber of Commerce was right, we 

think, to refrain from placing on record any 
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official approval of the S&ncial policy of the 
Japanese Government. Such a step would have 
been premature. To us, Personally, it is both 
interesting and satisfactory to find the Chamber 
exhibiting a disposition to tender expressions of 
appreciation on this subject. We were alone 
five years ago in our approval of Count Matsu- 
gata’s measures, whereas it appears that the 
majority is now on our side. But Japan is not 
quite out of the wood yet. In every other 
country where processes inaugurated for the 
resumption of specie payments caused rapid 
appreciation of the fiat currency, speculation 
was stimulated to such an extent as to 
produce disasters, more or less serious. A simi- 
larlyexcessive spur seems to have been given to 
enterprise in Japan by similar causes, and it were 
decidedly optimistic to conclude that cognate 
consequences will not ensue. Moreover, as we 
have frequently taken occasion to say since 1884, 
large issues of public securities, at a time when 
something like a mania for this form of invest- 
ment existed, and the consequent fixing of 
considerable sums of floating capital, were steps 
calculated to inspire apprehension. It is im- 
possible for thoughtful men to close their eyes 
to the prospect of some financial embarrassment. 
We do not anticipate anything of the dimensions 
of a calamity, because we believe that the situa- 
tion is fully grasped and that every precaution 
will be taken to mitigate its outcome. Still we 
think that this is by no means a time to throw 
caps into the air, and that had the Chamber of 
Commerce indulged in that pastime, it would 
not have contributed by any means to promote 
the attitude of watchfulness and caution which 
ought to be maintained by the public. There 
is no doubt that remarkable financial results 
have been accomplished, but the end which 
crowns the work is not yet. 
ae 

From both the Report of the Committee and 
the speech of the Chairman, Mr. T. Thomas, 
it is evident that a strong desire exists among 
the foreign community of Yokohama to see 
some substantial scheme of harbour improvement 
speedily undertaken. Mr. Thomas spoke of 
the thing as an “urgent need,” and expressed 
the opinion that an undertaking of even very 
considerable dimensions would be amply re- 
enumerated. With both these propositions we 
fully agree. Has it occurred to the Chamber, 
however, that the path to harbour improvement 
is blocked by precisely the same obstacle which 
has hitherto proved fatal to almost every project 
devised in the interests of the Yokohama 
public? Under what authority could harbour 
dues be levied? Kanagawa is an open port; 
that is to say, a ship flying the flag of any 
Treaty Power is free to come and go there 
without paying any charges. It is, indeed, a 
flagrant injustice that Japan, having expended 
large sums on the work of buoying and lighting 
her coasts, should not be permitted to recoup 
some part of her outlay, as every maritime 
Power in the West does, by imposing tonnage 
dues. The hard fact, however, is that she has 
never been permitted to assert this just right. 
Suppose, then, that she spends a couple of 
millions upon the port at Yokohama, will it be 
competent for her to levy dues from ships 
making use of the port? Evidently not, un- 
less the Treaty Powers can be brought to 
the same way of thinking on the subject. 
If a harbour is to be constructed at great cost, 
there must be harbour regulations, and if there 
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are harbour regulations, who is to enforce them ? 
Possibly the difficulty might be negotiated by 
building a harbour at one end of the bay, and 
inviting ships to enter, on payment, if they 
pleased, and when inside, to conform with har- 
bour regulations, if they pleased, leaving them 
the other end as an anchorage if they preferred 
economy to safety and convenience; but that 
capitalists could be persuaded to embark money 
in such a nebulous undertaking is more than 
unlikely. If we are to have a harbour—and very 
badly we want one—some way must be found 
out of the diplomatic quagmire in which all useful 
public schemes are regularly engulphed. 

Our readers cannot have failed to perceive 
that the interest of thinking Japanese is begin- 
ning to be roused by the question of deve- 
loping the artistic capabilities of their 
countrymen, especially in relation to art manu- 
factures. The Chéya Shimbun has taken 
up the subject with much vigour, one of its 
favourite texts being the absence of economical 
tendencies among the artists of Japan. Its 
account of the habits of the artists of former 
days, if not greatly exaggerated, represents them 
in the light of veritable Bohemians. Their 
masterpieces, according to the Tdkyd journal, 
were produced under the pressure of indi- 
gence. Preferring simple fare and not tor- 
mented by ambition, they were content to 
live from hand to mouth, and unless want ac- 
tually stared them in the face, they idled from 
month's end to month’s end. A common 
custom of renowned painters and sculptors was 
to travel from province to province with a knap- 
sack on their back and a wine-gourd slung from 
their girdle, accepting, here and there, the 
invitations of wealthy men, whose guests they 
remained so long as fancy directed. They 
would repay this hospitality by productions of 
the brush or the chisel, but if anything caused 
them the slightest umbrage or inconvenience, 
they would at once betake themselves to some 
other patron. They paid not the smallest atten- 
tion to the amount of labour expended on a 
work, nor did they give any thought to questions 
of profit or loss. Industry came to them by 
fits and starts, and, over and above actual 
want, their only incentive to practise their 
art was the hope of fame. The CAdya thinks 
that much of this mood still survives, and 
that until Japanese artists and art artisans be- 
come imbued with a proper respect for econo- 
mical principles, they will never add anything 
to the national wealth. 


One of the most bizarre arguments advanced 
by the opponents of coercion in Ireland is 
that it drives moderate folks out of the ranks of 
the nationalists, and leaves the movement in the 
hands of irreconcilables and separatists. People 
who reason thus seem to forget the sufficiently 
obvious fact that what the advocates of coercion 
desire is not to preserve to Irish nationalism its 
better elements, the components that alone give 
it a claim on English consideration, but to 
eliminate those elements, and leave the re- 
mainder to discredit itself and its cause by 
excesses and intemperance. When Englishmen 
come to believe—if they ever do come to be- 
lieve anything of the sort—that the best govern- 
ment humanly possible must fail in Ireland 
unless it derives its initiative from the people, 
they will doubtless be against any policy that 
deters the better classes of Irishmen from pro- 


moting the home-rule movement. Lord Salis- 
bury’s Cabinet entertains precisely the opposite 
belief, and would assuredly be highly gratified 
to find that coercion was likely to relieve them 
from the unpleasant duty of treating constitu- 
tional agitators after the manner of treasonable 
mutineers. Of a very different character 
in respect of the discredit it is likely to 
bring upon Conservative policy, is the resolve 
attributed to Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet not to 
extend to Ireland the reforms and developments 
of local government promised next session to 
England and Scotland. That section of the 
outside world which approves of the strong-hand 
programme, has hitherto been able to base its 
approval on the easily conceded proposition 
that no government is bound to give to one 
portion of its subjects what it withholds from 
another, and that so long as England treats 
Irishmen exactly in the same way as she treats 
Englishmen or Scotchmen, no blame can lie at 
her door. This strong justification is now to be 
lost. Ireland is to be placed on a lower plane 
than Great Britain in respect of local admini- 
stration. She was promised that she should be 
placed on an equal plane, but it is now claimed 
that she is not fil for such a privilege. To render 
her fit, she is to be subjected to repressive legis- 
lation, a paradox against which level-headed 
Englishmen will surely revolt sooner or later. 


Curtous people seem to be a good deal exer- 
cised about the arrest of Mr. Inouye Kakugoro. 
This gentlemen, our readers will remember, 
was formerly editor of the Korean Oficial 
Gazette. On the occasion of the émeufe in 
Soul his name frequently appeared before the 
public, and he enjoyed a high reputation. The 
exact reason of his present difficulties is un- 
known. After leaving Korea he spent some 
time in America, returning to Japan towards the 
close of last year. He was arrested in Tokyo 
on the 27th of last month, detained one day at 
the police station, and subsequently confined 
in the prison at Kajibashi. The preliminary 
investigation of his case is now proceeding, and 
as this, according to the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, is not public, the facts remain 
obscure. The Fiji Shimpo states the generally 
accepted theory, namely, that while Mr. Inouye 
enjoyed the confidence of the Korean Foreign 
Office, a part of his duty was to give to the 
King and Court officials information of the 
progress of events in Japan, and that he used, 
for that purpose, documents purporting to be 
private correspondence of his own, but being in 
reality forged. These documents, rumour says, 
have fallen into the hands of the authorities, and 
their contents render it necessary to undertake 
the present prosecution. 


Ir has been decided, the Hoch? Shimbun says, 
that the injunction to leave Tokyé, for refusing 
to obey which Mr. Kataoka Kenkichi was sen- 
tenced to two and a half years’ minor confine- 
ment and two years’ police surveillance, is 
included in the sentence. Doubts were enter- 
tained as to whether, at the expiration of the 
sentence passed by the law court, Mr. Kata- 
oka would be required to withdraw from the 
capital, as originally directed, for aterm of three 
years. These doubts have now been resolved. 
The order conveyed by the executive is merged 
in the sentence of the Court. We sincerely 
hope, however, that neither the order nor the 
sentence will be enforced in its entirety. Per- 
haps we ought to add here that Mr. Kataoka 
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is not a Baptist minister, as stated by us 
on a previous occasion. He is a member and 
officer in one of the two Christian Churches 
in Kochi Prefecture, but has not been or- 
dained. This correction is due to the repu- 
tation of Japanese Christian pastors generally. 
Mr. Kataoka, we believe, was one of the earliest 
students of Christianity in Kochi. He was al- 
ways an earnest advocate of political liberty. 
His activity in this respect is not, of course, the 
outcome of his Christianity. On the contrary, 
it is more than probable that his Christianity 
has taught him moderation. Unfortunately 
he did not so far respect its tenets as to be 
guided by a principle which we venture to say 
no missionary in Japan would gainsay, namely, 
that every duly promulgated law should be 
obeyed, unless its provisions be immoral. That 
he believed in the propriety of resistance and 
that his political motives are pure, is not 
questioned for a moment by those that know 
him. His, therefore, is essentially a case for 
the exercise of that clemency which we be- 
lieve the Government is only too anxious to 
extend to all those engaged in the troubles of 
last autumn. We have been found fault with 
for our criticism of Mr, Kataoka and his fellow- 
agitators. If we have been severe, it is not be- 
cause we fail to sympathise with such men or 
to recognise the useful rdle they play in the 
progress of the nation, but because we find it 
impossible to regard the radicalism of this 
country without apprehension, and because there 
is so much reason to fear that inexperienced 
theorists may plunge the nation into disorder 
from which it will not be able to emerge without 
retracing its steps a long way. 


A rracepy was enacted on board the British 
ship Yosie Troop on Thursday morning by which 
the Chinese cook lost his life. It appears that 
considerable ill-feeling has existed almost from 
the commencement of the voyage—the ship 
only arrived in harbour on Tuesday last with oil 
from New York, which port she left on August 
6th—between the cook and the cabin-boy, also 
a Chinaman, Thursday forenoon the feud was 
consummated by the cabin-boy who, shortly 
after breakfast, arming himself with an axe, went 
forward to the galley in which the cook was 
engaged. Finding his victim in a stooping 
posture, with the back of his neck exposed, the 
cabin-boy dealt a blow which nearly severed 
the head from the body, following it up with 
another which inflicted a wound on the cheek. 
The bloody deed was done so quickly and 
quietly that it attracted no attention, the first 
person made aware of it being the mate, who 
was engaged near discharging cargo, when he 
saw the “boy” emerge from the galley with 
the hatchet in his hand dripping with gore. 
First menacing the mate with the weapon, the 
murderer then dropped it, and jumped down 
on the cargo in the hold. The dead body of 
the cook was immediately found in the gal- 
ley, the first blow apparently having been suf- 
ficient to cause almost instant death. The 
murderer was at once seized and secured, 
while the Captain went to H.B.M. Con- 
sulate and lodged information of the affair. 
Officers then went off and brought the prisoner 
on shore and lodged him in the British gaol. 
Between three and four o'clock an enquiry 
was held by the Chinese Consul and H.B.M. 
Acting Consul at which evidence in the matter 
Was taken and it was decided to hand the ac- 
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cused over to the care of his own nationals. 
The murderer, who is about twenty-eight years 
of age, states that the crime is the outcome of a 
vow which be had taken to kill the cook, who 
had slain one of his relatives somewhere. 

Witn reference to the telegram that the Govern- 
mentat Sofia has declared its resolve to maintain 
Ferdinand on the throne at all hazards, we can- 
not do better than quote the opinions expressed 
by the Vienna correspondent of Zhe Times, 


writing under date January 7th :— 

At the same time, assuming that_his removal would 
conduce to better relations between Russia and Austria- 
Mungary—a point only granted for the sake of argu- 
ment—it must be asked how the Prince can be re- 
moved, Turkey, as Bulgaria's suzerain, might give 
the Prince notice to quit, but it would not do this 
without a mandate from all the European Powers, and 
if the notice were ignored it would not order a single 
battalion into Kast Roumelia, Why should it do so? 
The Turks look upon East Roumelia as lost to them, 
If they began a war with the Bulgarians for the asser- 
tion of merely nominal rights over East Roumelia, 
every province of the Turkish Empire in Europe would 
be up in arms at once. The quarrel between Turkey 
and Bulgaria would return immediately to the old 
quarrel between Mussulman and Christian. Greece, 


























Servia, and Montenegro would each make a grab at the 
portions of Turkish territory to which they respectively 
lay claim. ‘This would suit Russia very well, but it 


would not suit Turkey. 

Therefore Turkey will not move a bayonet against 
Prince Ferdinand, and it remains to be considered 
whether Prince Ferdinand will consent to retire before 
a collective remonstrance from the Great Powers, 
should such a remonstrance ever be decided upon in 
council. [donot think he will, and I express this 
individual opinion from the estimate which many cir- 
cumstances have enabled me to form as to the Prince's 
character. He looks a very nervous man, lean, shy, 
excitable, quick in conversation, and hesitating in his 
manner. | But these shy men are often ruled by the 
fear of seeming to be afraid. Prince Ferdinand is not 
an adventurer. He belongs to one of the oldest 
families in Europe; he is keenly, perhaps morbidly, 
alive to the idea that in the position which he has ac- 
cepted he must bear himself as a Coburg and not as 
a Battenberg. 

If he tamely resigned and returned to Vienna his 
position here would be ludicrous. He would be 
sneered at as a man who has made a great jump, 
missed his catch and fallen upon his back. Nothing 
could be more maddening to a man like Prince 




















Ferdinand than such a situation as this. Balzac in 
one of his novels says: “Il n'y a rien de terrible 
comme la colére d'un mouton enragé." Prince Ferdi- 





nand in his normal mood has the gentleness and 
patience of a lamb ; but let him be placed in a position 
in which he will be called upon to show grit, and 1 
believe that nothing would make him swerve from 
what he believed to be his duty. That is my opinion 
of the man. I may be wrong, but my opinion is based 
on personal observation, and on statements made to me 
in the most calm and resolute tone during a long con- 
versation. 

‘To this I must add that Prince Ferdinand could not 
possibly see any reason for leaving Bulgaria unless the 
Great Powers could agree as to the nomination of a 
Prince who is likely to be acceptable to the Bulgarians, 
If such a Prince were proposed Prince Ferdinand would 
certainly not stand in his way, but the pledges which he 
has given to the Bulgarian people oblige him not to 
leave Bulgaria under circumstances which would 
ply occasion anarchy in that country, 








Tue Choya Shimbun learns that the Govern- 
ment have at length come to a decision on the 
question of providing efficient defences for the 
empire. Some difficulty was felt in choosing as 
between floating and fixed works—that it is to 
say as between ships of war and fortifications. 
By those who advocated the claims of the navy 
stress was of course laid on the fact that ships 
may be moved from point to point as the neces- 
sity may arise, while}land}batteries are available 
for the defence of only one place. To this it 
was rejoined that in the case of fortifications the 
cost of erection and equipment is the only im- 
portant item, maintenance being comparatively 
inexpensive, while ships, in addition to their 
first cost, continually require the expenditure of 
large sums of money. 


Fire broke out yesterday morning at 1.15 a.m., 
in a tobacconist’s shop in Shikokucho, Shiba, 
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Tokyo. The night was calm and rain had 
begun to fall, so that, from the first, no fears of 
a large conflagration were entertained. The 
neighbourhood, however, being closely packed 
with buildings of a highly inflammatory 
character, it was found impossible to check the 
flames before they had consumed over sixty 
houses. It is strange indeed that more havoc 
was not wrought, for the progress of the fire 
was arrested within arm’s length of a row of 
light wooden shanties lying directly to lee- 
ward. On this occasion a signal illustra- 
tion was afforded of the value of brick or 
stone buildings. In the ordinary course of 
events, the conflagration must have advanced 
along the westerly side of the street, whefe it 
originated. But at an early stage it came into 
contact with a small brick building—a watch 
and clock-maker's shop—which fortunately had 
no windows looking towards the fire. This 
obstacle proved a complete check so far as its 
area extended, and the flames were prevented 
from creeping onwards at the rear by a brick 
wall bordering the approach to Mr. Fukuzawa’s 
school. The result was that while only thirteen 
houses were destroyed on the side of the con- 
flagration’s origin, forty-eight were reduced to 
ashes on the opposite side. 


We have received from the agents, Messrs. 
Wilkin and Robison, the annual report of the 
Straits Fire Insurance Company (Limited). 
From it we learn that the nett premia earned 
during the past year, after deducting re-insur- 
ances and returns, amount to $84,093.08, while 
interest accrued to the amount of $30,173.13. 
The report states that “the past year has been 
an exceptional one in the history of eastern 
fire insurance business ; not only has there been 
a severe war of rates, and extreme competition, 
bringing a reduction in rates to a dangerously 
low point, but the year has been marked with 
an unusual number of disastrous fires in China 
and Japan, and more especially in Hongkong. 
Under these circumstances, the receipts are fairly 
satisfactory, and the losses to the 31st December, 
1887, very moderate ; the latter have since been 
ncreased, however, by a further sum of $1,000. 
In view of the large number of 1887 risks still 
to run off, and that the Company has only been 
underwriting sixteen months, the directors can- 
not recommend a larger interim dividend than 
5 per cent. which will absorb $20,000, leaving 
a sum of $59,432.52 to meet liabilities, or to be 
dealt with, as may be decided hereafter.” 





We take the following from Zhe Times of Janu- 
ary 18th :—‘‘ The Queen has been pleased to 
give and grant unto Lieut.-Col. and Hon, Major- 
General Henry Spencer Palmer, late Royal 
Engineers, Her Royal licence and permission 
that he may accept and wear the Insignia of the 
Order of the Rising Sun of the Third Class, 
which His Majesty the Emperor of Japan has 
been pleased to confer upon him in recognition 
of his services while actually and entirely em- 
ployed beyond Her Majesty's dominions in the 
service of His Imperial Majesty.” 





Tue following changes in local officials are 
announced :—Mr. Tanabe Yoshiakira, hitherto 
Prefect of Kochi, to be a Senator; Mr. Tokito 
Tamemoto, a Senator, to be Prefect of Kochi ; 
Mr. Shirone Senichi, hitherto Secretary in the 
Home Office, to be Prefect of Ehime, vice Mr. 
Fujimura Shiro, who resigns. 
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Tue monthly meeting of h© University Students’ 
Literary Association took place in the main 
hall of the dormitory on Friday, 24th ult., at 
7-30 p.m. The programme was varied and 
interesting, and attracted a large audience. 
The first item was a rendering on the organ of 
Waldteufel's ‘Tres Jolie” Waltz, by a lady 
visitor. This was followed by a duet, ‘Come 
with Lute to the Fountain,” sung by two ladies. 
The chairman, in introducing the lecturer of the 
evening, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Bickersteth, D.D., 
to the meeting, expressed his satisfaction that 
they were to hear, not merely what had been 
gathered from books, but what the lecturer had 
himself seen and known, Bishop Bickersteth 
had spent five years in India, which he had 
devoted to the study of Sanscrit, Hindustani, 
and several other of the many languages of 
Hindostan. The subject chosen for the lecture 
was ‘India and Japan; Likenesses and Con- 
trasts.” The lecturer began by comparing the wide 
extent of the great peninsula with the limited 
area of the Japanese empire ; the first an un- 
broken stretch of land almost continental in its 
magnitude, the second a group of sea-girt isles. 
But size or population or material possessions 
did not establish a country’s claim to be con- 
sidered great. India had been peopled by 
successive waves of immigration. Its first in- 
habitants, called in nonscientific nomenclature 
aborigines, are known as Kolarians ; a people 
not yet extinct, but still to be found in the hill 
country, chiefly in the Vindhyan and Satpura 
ranges. Many of England’s best native regi- 
ments were recruited from among this people, 
who are courageous and of stalwart physique. 
When travelling in the mountains the lecturer 
was astonished one morning to find that the 
coolies who shouldered his luggage to carry it 
to the next station were muscular women, six 
feet high. In Japan also, as in India, a sturdy 
race existed, who had been driven by the fore- 
fathers of those whom he was addressing, from 
Kiushiu and the main island, until they were 
now a scattered remnant of 15,000 souls in the 
wilds of Yezo. The next race which came into 
India was the Dravidian, now mostly to be 
found in the south of the peninsula. The 
Dravidians were supposed to have affinities with 
the Tartars, the Burmese, and the Mongols of 
China. They were succeeded by the people 
who have made India what it is and will remain, 
the Aryan Hindus, who, separating from their 
kinsfolk, the ancestors of modern Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and Germans, entered the penin- 
sula by the valley of the Indus and have since 
been the chief occupants of its soil. Their 
literature, which dates from 1,500 years before the 
Christian era, is alike wonderful for its wisdom 
and its folly, its childishness and its nobility. 
The lecturer read one or two passages trans- 
lated from ancient poems. They were, he 
remarked, quite negative on the historical 
side, in this differing from the annals of 
Japan, the Xojrk’, which, with much that 
was purely mythical, was essentially an his- 
torical work. Why was this? He ascribed 
it to the Pantheism which overpowered the 
Hindu intellect and made it insensible to the 
idea of progress or development. The Maho- 
metan series of invasions, which continued from 
the eighth to the eighteenth century, were next 
referred to, These Arab invaders introduced a 
religion which differed widely from the simple 
creed of the great founder. It was a religion of 
ceremonial and the mediation of saints, in fact a 
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kind of veiled Pantheism. All the educated 
Mahometans whom Bishop Bickersteth had met 
in India belonged to this advanced school of 
the Mohammedan faith. Japan and England 
had been fortunate in that neither had felt the 
iron hand of this vigorous but violent religion. 
Its warlike followers had passed westwards as 
far as Tours in France, and only three centuries 
ago were knocking at the gates of Vienna; 
while in the Far East the mosques they founded 
are still standing in the city of Peking. 
Of the final invaders of India, the British, the 
lecturer spoke but little. He apologised for the 
seeming boastfulness of the statement, when 
made bya British subject, that few rules had 
been more beneficial to any country than the 
British domination of India. It had given 
peace and a just administration to a distracted 
country. In Japan they had peace without 
foreign domination, and were working out their 
own political problem. In social life their 
efforts to attain the level of European civilization 
were unfettered by the two hindrances which 
clogged the advance of Hindu reform, namely 
the Caste system and the Zenana system. These 
were the two blights on Hindu civilization. The 
lecture was warmly applauded. After its delivery 
a lady sang ‘‘ The Gates of the West,” and the 
lady who had kindly given the first piece on the 
organ closed with two further selections; Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Morning Song,”, and Bocaccio’s 
“ March Supper.” 





We find the following in the Journal of the 
Austro-German Alpine Association, in reference 
to the work of a Yokohama artist, Mr. A. 
Farsari :—‘* At one of the recent weekly meet- 
ings of the Munich section of the Austro- 
German Alpine Association, a collection of 
photographs from Japan was exhibited which 
had been sent to the committee by Mr. Schedel, 
of Yokohama. These photographs not only 
created the liveliest interest because of the sub- 
jects which they represented, but excited genuine 
admiration on account of their artistic merits, 
They are painted with water colours, and with 
such excellent effect and perfect technique as 
we have not previously seen. Some of the 
photographs were particularly admired, not 
alone for the beauty of the scenery depicted, 
which is great, but for the excellence of the 
photography and painting,—even the tone of the 
landscape being brought out. The pictures of 
Japanese architecture were also exceedingly 
good, the clearness of the most minute details 
attracting general attention. We can only re- 
peat that these pictures are among the best we 
have ever seen produced by photographic art.” 





Tue merchants of Osaka receive a pretty severe 
rap over the kunckles in two leading articles of 
the Fiji Shimpo. Prior to the mediatization 
of the Government, they occupied the highest 
place in the commerce of the Empire, but under 
the new regime they have lost this rank, we are 
told, and become, on the contrary, examples of 
inertness and victims of depre 
of experience, business facilities, and situation 
they have a decided advantage over their Tokyo 
confreres, yet the latter have completely dis- 
tanced them in the race. The reason, accord- 
ing to the ij? Shimpo, is that the Osaka folks 
are too conservative. They have failed to adapt 
themselves to the altered circumstances of the 
times. Dragged down by the antiquated me- 
thods of bygone days, they are still clinging to 








on. In respect 
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stems long discarded elsewhere. 
Of this sweeping charge only one proof is ad- 
vanced. Itis, however, a strong proof. Living 
in direct contact with railways and steamers, 
the Osaka tradesmen still transport seven-tenths 
of their merchandise by junks. To remedy 
this unreasonable state of affairs, the Fj? 
Shimpo suggests that steps should be taken for 
dredging the mouth of the Osaka river. Owing 
to the present condition of the stream, it is 
practically inaccessible to anything but junks. 
Were it deepened, and other obstructions re- 
moved, steamers would find their way in and 
competition fatal to junk traffic would soon be 
inaugurated. As for the objection that the bed 
would soon silt up again, the ¥iji Shimpo 
scoffs at it. People are not to go on for ever in 
the old groove because they cannot emerge 
from it permanently by a single step. The 
more serious undertaking, now mooted, of con- 
structing a harbour at Osaka, our contemporary 
would defer for the moment, in order to proceed 
at once with improvements at the river's mouth. 
* * * 

The railway from Osaka to Kyoto does not 
figure as conspicuously as might be expected, 
in this criticism. Why is it not used more freely 
by the merchants of Osaka? The impossibility 
of getling steamers up to the town sufficiently 
accounts for the successful competition of junks. 
But goods can be carried by rail to the very 
water's edge of the fine port of Hydg6. Never- 
theless, we are told that seven-tenths still con- 
tinue to travel by junks. Is there no fault on 
the side of the railway authorities? If the 
Fijt Shimpo would consider this aspect of the 
question, and ascertain the views of commer- 
cial folks in Osaka, it would confer a benefit 
on the public. 








Antone the short items of intelligence which we 
translate daily from the vernacular press, our 
readers may recall one recently published, to 
the effect that a scheme is on foot to construct 
a Japanese garden in Paris which shall form a 
feature of the approaching French Exhibition, 
The details of the scheme are now furnished by 
the Bukka Shimpé. We there learn that when 
the well known Japanese merchant, Mr. Masuda, 
head partner in the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, was 
in Europe last year, he met the Chairman of the 
French Exhibition. In the course of conversa- 
tion the latter alluded in terms of enthusiastic 
praise to the beauty of Japanese gardens, and, 
contrasting them with the greatly inferior style of 
Europe, suggested the advisability of laying out 
a model Japanese garden in connection with 
the Exhibition. Some time after Mr. Masuda's 
return to Japan, he received a letter from France, 
repeating the former suggestion and announcing 
officially that the French Government is pre- 
pared to provide a piece of land about 2,000 
/subo (4$ acres) in extent, for a term of 12 
years, free of charge. A conference was ac- 
cordingly held ai the rooms of the Tokyé Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on the 14th instant, by desire 
of Messrs. Masuda and Okura. About forty 
members of the Chamber were present. Mr. 
Masuda laid his scheme before them, pointing 
out that it recommended itself not alone for 
financial reasons, but also as a means of intro- 
ducing to the foreign public another feature of 
Japanese art. The project was unanimously 
approved and a sum of sixty thousand dollars 
subscribed on the spot, fifty thousand, however, 
being the estimated limit, It was at first pro- 
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posed that six-tenths of the space alloted by the 
French Government should be laid out as garden 
and the remainder devoted to the erection of a 
stage for the performance of the beautiful dance 
called Afiyako-odors, but the latter part of the 
scheme was ultimately abandoned and it was de- 
cided that the whole 2,000 /suéo should be used 
for the purposes of the garden, a wise decision 
as we think, for although one of the most ad- 
mirable features of Japanese gardening is its 
power of making much out of little, full justice 
could scarcely be done to it in so small an area 
as one acre. As to the financial programme 
put forward by the projectors, we doubt whether 
it may not prove somewhat too rosy. Five 
thousand visitors per diem for twenty days per 
month throughout one half of the year, at2 
francs per head, certainly gives a total sum 
of three hundred thousand yen, but will 
five thousand people come every day for so long 
a period? If they do, the garden will have been 
visited by six hundred thousand persons in six 
months. Still, though this estimate may be a 
little exaggerated, there is every reason to expect 
that the scheme will succeed financially. It is 
a happy idea, and we trust that nothing will 
interfere with its consummation, A suggestion 
made and approved at the meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce was that a model of the 
proposed garden should be sent to France, and 
after this had been done, another conference of 
the shareholders should be held. We fail to 
see how a perfectly suitable model can be de- 
signed without preliminary inspection of the 
proposed site. The contours of the ground may 
be altered at will, but its surroundings cannot 
be changed, and to these the plan must be more 
or less adapted. 





Accorpinc to an account in the Bukka 
Shimpd, the reply of the Yokohama Gas Com- 
pany to the complaints recently made by the 
foreign residents, amounts to a simple denial of 
the justice of the charges. With respect to the 
lighting power of the gas, the Company is 
said to maintain that the regulations enforced 
in Western countries and especially in the cities 
of Great Britain require the lighting power of 
5 cubic feet of gas to be equal to that of from 12 
to 16 sperm candles, and that as the power of the 
gas supplied in Yokohama is never less than 15 
or 16 candles and sometimes more, no fault can 
properly be found with it on that score. This 
answer also covers the complaint in regard to 
the quality of the gas. The point made about 
charges is left, for the present, in abeyance in- 
asmuch as it has a vital bearing on the continued 
existence of the Company. The complainants 
further urged that the convenience of con- 
sumers is not sufficiently consulted, but the 
Company repudiates this charge, alleging that, 
as a purely commercial undertaking, every 
possible attention is shown, and care is taken to 
charge the meters earlier on wet or cloudy days 
than in fine weather. To be disatisfied with 
what one has, the Company goes on to say, and 
to be constantly desiring something better is a 
tendency common to human nature everywhere, 
but scarcely worthy of practical discussion, 
After administering this pretty little rebuke to 
the complainants, the company concludes by 
inviting any of them to come and inspect the 
experimental apparatus al its offices, and so 
determine for themselves whether the lighting 
power of the gas is really deficient or not. This 
version of the Company's answer goes a good 
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deal beyond the answer itself, as published in 
the columns of the Fapan Herald. If the 
Choya Shimbun desired to show that very 
lofty ground was taken towards the foreign re- 
sidents, it has succeeded in its object at some 
cost of veracity. We are compelled to assure 
the Company, however, that despite its claim of 
equality between the gases of Tokyd and Yoko- 
hama, there is, in point of fact, no comparison. 
The advantage is all on the side of Toky6. 
It was not so a year ago. People using gas 
in the capital had then just the same complaints 
to make as those made now by the Yokohama 
folks, But the gas in Tokyd is excellent at 
present, and has been so for several months. 
Surely it is a little superfluous to assure us that 
the best possible system is pursued at the Yoko- 
hama Gas Works, and that in respect of illuminat- 
ing power, methods of purification, purifying 
materials, and pressure, we are ‘‘almost” as 
well off as we should be in England, when we 
have daily before our eyes the indisputable fact 
that the gas is generally bad and sometimes 
abominable. Our own experience does not 
furnish any previous example of gas quite so 
decidedly below par, and it would not be the 
slightest satisfaction to us to visit the Gas Works, 
however politely we were invited and received, 
if, on coming home, we found in our houses 
and offices the familiar feeble blue flame strug- 
gling to assume the proportions and appearance 
of a good, pure jet. 


Tux epidemic of small-pox in Hongkong has 
naturally directed attention to the subject of 
vaccination. The first opinion published and 
generally accepted was that the Chinese will 
not endure vaccination, and that any attempt to 
enforce it by law would have the effect of de- 
populating the colony. The Hongkong Daily 
Press traverses this theory. It bases its argu- 
ments on the evidence of a pamphlet by a 
certain Dr. Chang, which is now being circulated 
gratuitously by the guilds at Chaochow. The 
pamphlet first became public property in 1875, 
but existed in MS. as far back as 1866. The 
author has practised vaccination for twenty 
years, and his avowed object in writing is to 
expose quacks whose proceedings tend to bring 
the science into ill repute. His theory of vacci- 
nation is radically different from that of Western 
experts. He does not regard it as a method 
of inuring the system against a dangerous dis- 
ease by subjecting it to a mild form of the same 
malady. On the contrary, the notion is that 
every child comes into the world infected with a 
varying amount of fcetal virus, generated by the 
passions that gave him birth, which virus induces 
susceptibility to the attack of small-pox, and 
that the object of inoculation is to kill or eradi- 
cate the virus, The virus congregates about 
the ‘Gate of Life” and the “Three Passag s.” 
These occult regions of the body have never 
been accurately located, but the former is hap- 
pily accessible by two veins which debouche at 
depressions between the shoulder and the elbow, 
and are called ‘“ the eddy of purity and cold” 
and “the lesser estuary.” The vaccine matter, 
introduced by these veins, sweeps out the “Gate 
of Life,” without which cleansing the small-pox 
would come and destroy the ‘ Five Viscera.” 
One smiles at these fanciful epithets, but they 
appear to be used with a shrewd purpose. For 
the anti-vaccinators deny that the few and paltry 
pustules produced by vaccination can suffice to 
exhaust the foetal virus, and the only way to 








combat the effect of this argument on vulgar 
minds is to talk in large, imposing terms. At 
all events Dr. Chang has so far succeeded in 
popularizing his theory that in the more civilized 
parts of Eastern Kwantung people who have not 
been themselves vaccinated, or who do not have 
their children vaccinated, are said to be rare. 
Evidently, however, the theory does not lend 
itself to re-vaccination. No second cleansing 
of the “Gate of Life” can be necessary. As for 
the vaccine lymph employed by the Chinese 
practitioner, it is invariably obtained from a 
scab. The original derivation of lymph from 
cow-pox appears to be quite unknown. What 
an immense contrast China presents to Japan 
in this matter! Here vaccination is virtually 
universal. It is practised on the most scientific 
principles and with the greatest dexterity. No 
Japanese mother is happy until she has had her 
child vaccinated. 





Tuere is in TOky6 an association called by 
the peculiar nams of “The Eleven Society” 
(fFu-ichi-ke It consists of eleven artists, 
formerly ~ sdents of the Fine Art School at the 
Imperial College of Engineering, which school, 
established for the purpose of giving instruction 
in the methods of European painting, was 
broken up after a few years owing to circum- 
stances that need not now be related. Such 
of its pupils as had carried their studies suffi- 
ciently far to found any hopes on their art, 
have since then been struggling, with doubtful 
success, to obtain some measure of public 
support. They exhibited thirty oil paintings 
at the Ueno Exhibition last spring, and suc- 
ceeded in disposing of five of them, at fairly 
remunerative prices, to foreigners, but we have 
not heard that any were purchased by Japanese. 
It occurred to the Choya Shimbun that in view 
of the interest at present excited by the question 
of the new art school for Japan, the opinions of 
this Society might be valuable. Its leading 
members were accordingly interviewed, and the 
dialogue that occurred is thus reported in our 
contemporary's columns :— 


Q.—It is commonly stated that if the methods of 
Western painting be studied in Japan, the 
country will lose its own peculiar art talent. 

A.—Il is difficult to discuss that question within 
the limits of a conversation, Yet the fallacy 
of such a view can be easily exposed. ‘The 
so-called indigenous art of Japan is not 
limited to painting. It extends to many other 
directions in which Japanese and Europeans 
are doing the same things. From first to last 
our productions can easily be distinguished 
from those of the West, owing to the difference 
in scenery and climate of our country and in 
the manners and customs of our people. These 
differences are the origin of our special art 
proclivities. So long as the former exist, the 
latter will not be lost. Consider, by way of 
example, the case of caligraphy. | There you 
have Japanese and Chinese learning to write 
the same ideogaplis and using the same copy- 
books, yet the writing of the one is easily dis- 
tinguishable from that of the other. And the 
same must be the case with anything else. 

Q.—It is stated that the Educational Department 
is holding consultations with reference to an 
art school. Of course such consultations are 
taken part in by persons thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject ? 

A,—Our Society knows nothing about the matter. 

Q.—But can the programme of the school be pro. 
perly settled without the aid of artists ? 

A.—One would imagine not. At least, there is 
no known instance of anything of the kind. 
It seems, however, that in Japan a knowledge 
of one subject is supposed to bring with it 
knowledge of others also, as of Art, for ex- 
ample. 


Q.—Rumour says that the prevailing opinion at 
the Educational Department is to give pupils 
four or five years? training in Western paint. 
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ing and then have a COU'S€ of instruction in 
Japanese art. Should YU approve such a 
plan? 

A—Certainly, But it is not likely that such a 
plan will be adopted, for its results would be 

quite different from those intended. A student 

trained for four or five years in the systematic, 
regular methods of Western art, could not 
afterwards be diverted to the irregular, un- 
systematic style of the Japanese. 

Q.—Is it true that Western painting is generally 
limited to studies from nature? 

A.—Such is the habit usually, but not invariably. 

Q.—Ave Western painters indifferent to questions 
of grace (frichi) ? 

A.—By no means. Grace is an important feature 
in Western painting; but as it is associated 
with many other essentials, there is some dif- 
ficulty in’ tracing its elements. Hence the 
popular misconception. 

Q.—Which do you believe to be better suited to 
appeal to foreigners, the Western or the Japa- 
nese style ? 

To answer your question, let me refer to facts. 

Some five years ago, the Ryuchi-kai, adopt- 
ing the suggestion of Professor Fenollosa, 
selected the foremost Japanese artists and made 
them paint the best pictures they could. ‘These 
pictures having been collected at the Toyd- 
Kan to the number of 300, the best of then 
were selected, mounted ‘and sent to France. 
It was expected by the projectors of the 
scheme that the pictures would be favour- 
ably commented on and readily purchased 
at high prices. Quite the contrary. ‘They 
were returned to Japan, and, as may be 
supposed, there was much perplexity how to 
dispose of then. Finally, they were sold for 
five yen each by lottery at the Jinbé-en, in 
Ogawamachi. ‘Turning now to foreign paint- 
ing in Japan, which has never received any 
Government protection or private patronage, 
you see that the oil paintings exhibited by us 
poor students were bought by foreigners at 
high prices, though they can only be placed 
in the lowest rank of Wes: productions. 
Had foreign painting i any patron 
such as the Ryuchilai, incomparably high 
resulis might be attained. With these /acts 
before you, you can answer your own question. 

Q.—How is it, then, that the authorities are dis 
posed to patronize the Japanese style ? 

Alt is not unusual, even in this age, to find 
realities obscured by idle theories. “That such 
should be the fate of art in Japan is not sur- 
prising whet one remembers that no practical 
aitists are engaged in this so called “fine- 
arts revival 

Q.—Is it true that art manufactures in Westein 
style find no favour abroad? 

A.—Undoubtedly it is. “That artists should simply 
imitate, without endeavouring to develope 
original talent, is despicable. An article in 
which superficial points of resemblance to 
Western fashions are alone reproduced with- 
out any appreciation of the real basis of art, 
cannot possibly command admira 

Q.-—Some people assert that Japanese painting 
ranks first in the world, Is that so? 

A.—Certainly, but it is only first in respect of its 
abnormal features. In these it probably su 
passes the paintings of ancient Egy; 
pecially is this true of what is called the 
“reformed Kano style.” That is the very 
essence of abnormaliiy—facile princeps in that 
respect. 

Q.—Is your Society at one with Professor Fenollosa 
in regard to art questions ? 

A,—Professor Fenollosa’s opinions are too vacilla- 
ting to be clearly apprehended. When he 
lectured at the Ibumura-r, and other places, 
some time ago, he denounced Okyo, Yosai, 
and their school, on the ground that they 
degraded Japanese painting by over-fidelity 
to nature, and he commended the Chinese 
School for avoiding this slavish obedience to 
exact forms. Afterwards he is said to have 
turned round completely; to have asserted 
that insufficient study of nature and inatten 
tion to sketching from life were the ¢: 
lacunge in Japanese art, and to have advised 
the painters of the Kano School to correct 
these deficiencies. Yet again, two or three 
years ago, he abhorred Western pictures as 
though they were noxious reptiles, and said 
that their introduction into Japan had caused 
the art of the country to degenerate. Now, 
however, he is said to have brought back from 
Europe Western pictures and photographs 
as studies for Japanese artists. It is impos- 
sible to detect any fixed purpose amid these 
conflicting views. 
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Q.—Is it true that Western art shows a tendency 
to follow Eastern methods ? 

A—Such a thing can never happen. ‘The first 
principle of Western painters is to avail them- 
selves of everything that may appear likely to 
benefit their art, and they do not hesitate to 
assimilate any good points which they may 
observe in our methods. On the strength of 
this, charlatans pretend to think that in two 
or three years Western artists will come to 
Japan to study. No man with sufficient in- 
ielligence to form a clear judgment can be 
misled by such fables. 

Q.—Is it true that Western art fails in represent- 
ing ideal subjects ? 

A.—Far from it. It is especially well adapted for 
such a purpose, ‘The most celebrated pictures 
of Europe are in the main representations of 
ideal subjects—for example, the works of 
Angelo, Raphael, and the artists of the Vatican. 
In the eyes of a Japanese who holds that ideal 
painting is limited to the styles of the old 
masters, it is very conceivable that foreign 
pictures may always appear to be copied from 


























nature. 

Q.—Can Japanese painting be adapted to practical 
purposes? 

A—It cannot. Japanese painting is not without 
a certain loftiness of character, but its methods. 
are irreguiar and its sphere is distinct from 





that of practical usefulness. If you need a 
proof of this you will find it in the fact that 
Japanese painting is never used for illustra- 
tions in books, for portraits, for landscapes 
or other representations connected with the 
realities of every-day life. 

There is talle of improving Japanese painting. 
Do you think it possible? 

Scarcely, for to improve Japanese painting 
can only mean its gradual approximation to 
Western painting. Theorists may tall of im- 
provement, but it strikes me that they will 
ultimately find themselves engaged in an 
operation like that of men swimming on the 
floor. 
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We do not propose to devote space at this 
moment to an exposé of the strange theories 
advanced by the en Club, or its representa- 
tive, at this interview. The whole question of 
Japanese art in relation to European, and with 
respect to its proposed developments, will soon 
be discussed But we must 
say one word against the injustice of associating 
Professor Fenollosa with the abortive efforts of 
the Riuchi-kai, He has strongly denounced 
that association, his own words with respect to 
it, written nearly two years ago, being that its 
“management had fallen into the hands of a 
few extremely narrow-minded critics, who 
relied upon their professional reputation and 
Chinese literary taste to head a crusade against 
everything which smacked of barbarous West- 
em quality.” Professor Fenollosa, in fact, has 
from the first been one of the openest and 
stoutest opponents of that very Conservatism 
on the part of the Riuchi-kai which is con- 
demned by the representative of the Eleven 
Society, It so happens that with regard to the 
precise incident—the sending of pictures to 
France by the Riuchi-kai—the responsibility of 
which is now laid by the Eleven Society on Mr. 
Fenollosa’s shoulders, we are able to quote the 
account given by that gentleman himself in these 
columns, in April, 1886:—“The manifest 
failure of the Riuchi-kai at its second exhibition, 
as judged by the artists, the public, and the 
press, did much to lower its prestige. But 
another conspicuous failure of the ill-fated club 
must now be briefly noticed. It undertook to 
send a large number of new paintings to the 
Paris Exhibition of 1884; and the committee 
which gave the order to the artists, which made 
its selection among the pictures sent in, and 
which planned the mounting of them, consisted 
of the same men upon whose shoulders the 
mismanagement of the two native exhibitions 
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must be laid. Could blind fatuous reliance 
upon self-asserted capacity go farther? The 
men commissioned to select for the French 
public were the very bunjin and dillefanti: who 
despised foreign art and condemned native 
originality, The result was that a mass of trash 
found its way to Europe at the cost of the 
Society.” These are Professor Fenollosa’s 
ipsissima verba. They suffice to show how 
completely ignorant the Ruichi-kai_ is with 
respect to the real opinions of the prime movers 
in the present art revival. 





The Times contains the following, under the 
title of ‘Progress in Japan”:— At the last 
meeting of the Académie des Sciences in Paris, 
M. Maurice Block read an interesting summary 
of the returns presented to the Academy by the 
head of the Statistical Bureau of Japan. These 
statistics, which M. Block describes as being 
very complete and being divided into 26 distinct 
chapters with sub-divisions, contain much in- 
teresting information as to the progress which is 
being made in Japan. The area of the country 
is given as being 24,794 square ris, equal to 
about 60,000 square miles, and it is divided into 
85 provinces, with 12,000 towns, 58,979 vil- 
lages, and a population of 38,151,217, of whom 
19,300,000 are males and only 18,851,217 
females, the proportions being just the reverse 
of what they are in Europe. There is a strong 
tendency for marriages to diminish, the percent- 
age having fallen from 9 in 1882 to less than 7 
in 1885. The urban population is a large one, 
five towns having more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
headed by Tokyo with 902,837 and Osaka with 
353.970. There are nearly 9,000 Japanese re- 
siding abroad; most of them for purposes of 
study. Agriculture is in a very flourishing con- 
dition, and the average crop of rice reaches 
about 130,000,000 bushels, and that of corn half 
asmuch, ‘There are 146 public banks in Japan, 
with 127 branches, having a capital of over ten 
millions and issuing more than six millions. 
The private banks number 214, with a capital of 
over four millions, and there are 741 other credit 
societies, with about three millions of capital, 
and 1,523 industrial and commercial companies, 
with more than ten millions of capital. The 
1,460 postal savings banks have about 171,111 
depositors of a million and-a-half, and the 
statistics also give thenumber of doctors, dentists, 
chemists, &c., in the Empire. The statistics 
relating to public education and religious worship 
are also very detailed, and they show the number 
of school teachers to be over 100,000, with 
3,328,418 pupils, of whom half were girls; while 
in the year 1885 over 1,100 works of one kind 
and another were published, in addition to 100 
newspapers, with a circulation of 54,466,410, and 
153 magazines with a circulation of 3,544,027.” 








Unuapriy it seems that the Pope's Jubilee has 
been chosen as the occasion for a renewal of the 
contest between Church and State in Italy. 
The line adopted by the Quirinal in respect of 
the Jubilee was that there should be no official 
recognition of it in any form, but, at the same 
time, no sort of demonstration against it. The 
Government, in short, appears to have maceuvred 
so as to avoid all pretexts for a revival of the 
old contest between the supporters and the op- 
ponents of the Pope's temporal power. Its hand 
was forced, however, ‘The Mayor of Rome, 
Duke Torlonia, who represents the Crown in 
the municipal economy and, being appointed 
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by the King, depends on the Ministry of the 
Interior, paid a formal visit to the Cardinal- 
Vicar, and, in order to emphasise the official 
character of the proceeding, reported it to the 
Municipal Junta. The result was the Duke's 
dismissal from office. It is difficult to see how 
his offence could have been condoned. The 
Government has always studiously ignored all 
political attributes of the Pope, and true to this 
policy, had placed a strict injunction on any 
official recognition of the Jubilee. The Mayor 
openly defied this injunction, and was of neces- 
sity removed from office. But of course the 
other side did not view the matter in this light. 
Great excitement was caused. The Vatican 
appears to have unfurled its Temporal-Power 
banner. Indeed, it had done so before the 
incident of the Syndic’s dismissal, for its official 
organ, alluding to the Jubilee had written 


Hence it is not even allowed to doubt of the great signi 
ficance, not only but also strictly political, of this 
incomparable festivity. ‘The extraordinary homage and the 
special proofs of devotion and of affection lavished on the 
Pontiff, at atime in which a policy beth fuolish and anti- 
national would willingly despoil him of his every right and 
render him a subject of an abominable sect, show indis- 
putably the universal feeling to be that the substantial 
independence and freedom of the Church are universally 
desired and needed. Ihe partisans of the Italian Revolu- 
tion may cry in their turn that the Papal question is an 
internal one with which no foreigners should interfere. 
The whole civilized world answers them, repelling this 
monstrous pretension, and maintaining the high and inter- 
national character of this difficult problem. 


“A more defiant, not to say reckless, utterance 
it is difficult to put into words,” says Zhe 
Times correspondent at Rome. And it was 
succeeded by the following remarks of the 
Osservatore in reference to the dismissal of 


Duke Torlonia :— 
‘This far there was but one lacking in this universal 
festivity—the Italian Government. To-day this also is 
added, but it joins in according to its nature, that is to say, 
arbitrarily and with brutality. To the triumph of Leo XIII. 
this only was wanting, that his enemies should lose th ir 
heads, and Signor Crispi has lost his as completely as it is 
ossible for any statesman to do.so. Now the triumph is 
complete, thanks to Signor Crispi. 
The Vatican's practical response to the Govern- 
ment’s action was to close the front doors of 
the Church on the occasion of the Jubilee 
Mass. The crowd was consequently obliged 
to pass in by a side entrance, and the crush is 
said to have been frightful. ‘But for the cor- 
dons of Italian troops, the struggle,” it is re- 
ported, ‘‘ must have been disastrous, as many 
women and children involved.” The 
latest incident of the complication is that the 
Pope, in a discourse delivered on January 3rd, 
distinctly insisted on the restoration of the !ocal 
sovereignty of the Vatican, thus adopting a tone 
which is regarded as putting an end to all idea 
of reconciliation and amounting to an appeal to 
civil war. It is most unfortunate that such 
difficulties should be placed in the path of the 
Italian Government at this particular juncture, 
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Tue fitful and invertebrate politics of the Sésh/, 
or youthful agitators, are criticised in strong 
terms by the Chsya Shimbun. These politi- 
cians are accused of behaving like speculators 
or gamblers. They show great activity when 
they fancy that a favourable opportunity presents 
itself, but throw up their hands in despair at the 
first appearance of an obstacle. Ignorance 
renders them unduly sanguine. They imagine 
that great ends may be compassed by small 
efforts, and the reaction caused by discovering 
how inadequate their plans are to their purposes, 
throws them into a state of listless despondency 
or unforeseen recklessness. The agitation of 
1881 and that of 1887 are adduced as illustra- 
tions. On both occasions there was much 
Outcry for a moment. Qn both, the autho- 
tities held up their finger, and complete 
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silence ensued. The Choya Shimbun is justly 
uneasy about this lack of perseverance. On the 
eve of representative institutions, it reminds the 
people that they have yet to show themselves 
worthy of enfranchisement. It is all very well 
to clamour about popular rights and to demand 
the means of exercising them, but so long as the 
nation shows that it regards politics as a sort of 
spasmodic pastime, to be pursued or abandoned 
at convenience, its rulers may well hestitate to 
entrust it with weapons which it may at any 
moment turn against its own liberties. 


We cannot be surprised at the purport of a 
recent telegram announcing that there was great 
joy in Italy over the failure of Great Britain's 
attempt to bring King John of Abyssinia to 
reason. Very much to Italy's credit, she al- 
lowed the attempt to be made. The disaster at 
Dogali was an affair which few nations would 
have contemplated the prospect of settling 
peacefully, and Italy could scarcely have fur- 
nished any more convincing proof of her mode- 
ration than this protracted act of patience while 
an English envoy was vainly trying to instil 
sense into the Negus. That potentate declines 
to listen to logic, however, and Italy's hands 
are now free “to vindicate her military pres- 
tige,” as the phrase goes, though in point of 
fact those who have read the story of the Dogali 
disaster know that it was a splendid example 
of heroic courage on the part of the Italian 
troops. Their valour indeed was more con- 
spicuous than their discretion, for instead of 
adopting precautions which experience has 
taught British troops never to dispense with in 
African warfare, they acted on the principle that 
brave soldiers should meet the enemy erect and 
in the open. Italy has all along declared that 
she does not desire adventures in Africa, or a 
war of conquests. Her only object is to secure 
such a demarcation of her frontiers as will 
guarantee the immunity of her possessions. 
That achieved, she promises to open her Afri- 
can colony freely to Abyssinian trade. The 
correspondent of Zhe Zimes in Rome writes 
thus:—‘TIt is no secret that the necessity of 
doing nothing to endanger the safety of the 
English Mission to the Negus has been an 
important element in the considerations which 
have thus far weighed on the military authori- 





ties, and now that this motive for prudence has 
been removed the Italian army has none but 
military motives to guide it, and with an army 
eager lo engage, a year of preparation of staff 
and Government, no fire in the rear, and no 
jealousies among the officers, but the keenest 
emulation to be in the thick of the campaign, 
one can only anticipate victory. All things 
seem to have been taken into account—the 
desperate courage of the Abyssinians, the covert 
id of all the enemies of the Triple Alliance, 
and the high importance of having the army 
free for European operations at the earliest 
possible moment; so that no incentive to vic- 
tory is lacking.” 








Justice, it will be deduced from recent ex- 
periences in this Settlement, varies, but every- 
thing being for the best in this excellent world 
of ours, there is probably a compensation of 
some kind for the vagaries of the blind old 
dame. Messrs. J. W. Maye and Herman Marbs 
are two youthful persons who have not taken 
the pledge. On the night of the rgth ultimo, 
being under the influence of Burgundy and 
so forth, they broke into the house of a peaceful 





resident and insisted that its female inmates 
were accustomed to offer midnight hospitality 
to roisterers of the opposite sex. They en- 
deavoured to establish the truth of this view by 
pounding the head of the master of the house 
with a revolver and slapping his wife’s face. 
The argument ended in the Consular Courts, 
Mr. J. W. Maye, being a citizen of the United 
States, was cited before the American Consul- 
General, and fined one hundred dollars, with 
costs assessed at $33.27. Mr. Herman Marbs, 
being from Hamburg, became an object of 
attention at the German Consular-General Court, 
where he was sentenced to five weeks’ imprison- 
ment. Justice has thus vindicated her reputa- 
tion for fickleness. 


Amone the salient features of the present time, 
as the Aéron Shimpé justly remarks, are com- 
plications in connection with local assemblies 
and strikes—if the term may be used in such a 
context—of students in normal schools. In 
the prefectures of Okayama, Shimane, and 
Tokushima, and in the city of Kyéto troubles 
between pupils and teachers in the normal 
schools have led to wholesale abstention of the 
former from their classes, and in Fukushima 
prefecture a similar incident is now in progress. 
There it so happens that combination is particu- 
larly easy for the students, inasmuch as they 
are all living in the same dormitory. They 
have accordingly united to sign a petition, in 
which they declare that unless the director of 
the school, the principal and all the teachers, 
with one exception, are dismissed as incom- 
petent, the signatories, two hundred in number, 
will retire from the school. 





We have received from the General Managers 
of the Hongkong Fire Insurance Company, 
Limited (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.,) the 
nineteenth annual report of the Company, which 
say! “The business of the year 1886 has 
proved very satisfactory, and the accounts, which 
are now finally closed, show a profit of $314,861. 
With the approval of the Consulting Committee, 
the General Managers recommend that this 
amount shall be disposed of as follows :—Re- 
serve fund 10 per Cent., $31,486; a bonus to 
shareholders on the contributions of business, 
$44,975 ; dividend of $29.80 per share, $238,400. 
A careful valuation has been made of all the 
Properties, on mortgage of which the company 
has granted advances, and the General Mana- 
gers and Consulting Committee have the satis- 
faction of being able to assure the shareholders 
that the investments are amply secured.” 











Tue China Navigation Company’s steamer 
Swatow, referred to in the telegram in this issue, 
was an iron vessel of 704 tons nett, built at 
Greenock in 1873 by Scott and Co., and was 
well known in the China Coast trade. 





We have much pleasure in announcing the 
receipt, through the Rev. J. H. De Forest, of 
the sum of $43, subscribed by the foreigners 
in Sendai towards the Yellow River Flood Fund. 





We have to acknowledge the following dona- 
tions to the fund for restoring the tomb of 
Will Adams :— 

Clark, Mr. Alexander... $2. | Devine, Mr. W.H. (Nagasaki) $a, 
Tue construction of buildings fora Post office, at 
Tadotsu, Marugame, has been completed, and 


the ceremony of opening the office took place 
the 27th ultimo, 
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THE JAPANESE IN SEARCH OF A 
BASIS FOR ETHICS. 
eS Se 


1 

HERE undoubtedly exist in Japan, as 
well as elsewhere, some persons 
who are of opinion that the discussion of 
religious topics in the columns of a 
newspaper or other journal is a breach 
of good taste. They hold that, though the 
Province of the clergyman on certain pre- 
scribed occasions, and a subject on which 
every man undoubtedly has some private 
opinion, religion is far too sacred, too 
mystic, too transcendental to be reduced 
to so many intelligible principles, to be 
compared with this or the other secular 
thing and expected to accommodate itself 
to all the changes of time and place. 
Fortunately for the world, and we might 
say for religion itself, is it that there are 
found men in whose minds the practical 
takes the precedence of the sentimental. 
Thus Professor HUXLEY and others in 
England, and Mr. Fukuzawa, Profes- 
sor TOYAMA, and the late President of 
the Imperial University, Mr. KATO Hiro- 
YUKI, in Japan, are now speaking their 
minds unreservedly, repeatedly, and clearly 
on certain purely religious topics. Their 
plea for doing so is the common sense 
one, that the problems, whether religion 
is needed or not, and if needed what 
kind of religion best suits the spirit 
of the age, are no less urgent and no 
less practical than the hundred and one 
questions brought up for discussion in 
the columns of newspapers and other 
periodicals. The matters discussed by 
the above named scholars are assuredly 
among the burning topics of the day, and 
in certain particulars the views advocated 
by Professor HUXLEY and MIVART vu the 
one hand, and by our Japanese friends on 
the other, are in direct antagonism to each 
other. Having regard to the intense in- 
terest the subject is just now attracting 
among Japanese officials, we deem no 
apology necessary for commending to the 
consideration of our readers certain facts 
connected with the question—facts that it 
has become too much the fashion to con- 

ceal or to ignore. 

One of the results of the reticence 
on religious subjects supposed to be 
dictated to laymen by so-called “ good 
taste,” is that advocates of traditional and 
orthodox opinions have the field to them- 
selves, and assume a kind of incontro- 
vertible superiority over their opponents. 
The sermons from our pulpits, the articles 
in our periodicals, are as a rule the produc- 
tions of firm believers in traditional re- 
ligious doctrines. That which makes the 
most noise in the world usually carries 
the day. Silence is only regarded by 
the wisest as golden: by the masses it 
argues ignorance or weakness. Though 
the method of deciding a controversy 
by numbers has been shown to be un- 
trustworthy over and over again, it is still 
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resorted to. Habitual outspokenness, 
constant repetition of certain theories 
in an impressive manner, in the absence 
of earnest contradiction, is to the majority 
of men a sufficient guarantee of their 
truth. Our politicians thoroughly under- 
stand this. No political party dare suffer 
its opponents to have “all the say.” Ifa 
set of views are to prevail, eloquent ad- 
vocates must stump the country and on 
platform after platform reiterate them to 
the masses, and ready-writers must fill 
the newspapers with their explanations. 
The non-recognition of this truth in some, 
a distaste for controversy, or an absolute 
want of time, in others, accounts for the 
habitual and studied silence on religious 
questions observed by the majority of our 
scientific men, and for the consequent 
painfully slow progress in that most vital 
of all reforms—the reform of our religious 
and ethical belief. As a rule if a man 
wishes to make himself thoroughly un- 
popular, he has only to give public expres- 
sion to his dissent from received opinions 
on the subject of religion. 

Quite conscious of all this, Professor 
HuXLEy has, through the mouthpiece of 
one of our great Reviews, blown with no 
uncertain sound the trumpet of anti- 
orthodox belief over and over again. His 
last utterance, which will be found in the 
November of the Nineteenth 
Century, is his boldest, in that it aims a 
stroke at what men of his school regard 
as the one great obstacle to all radical 
religious and ethical reform—the belief in 
the efficacy of prayer and in miracles. 

Ov: reason for drawing attention to 
Professor HUXLEY’S conclusions are three. 
Iu the first place, they are in a sense, re- 
presentative. They are conclusions that 
have been arrived at by thousands of 
thoughtful men, after a careful and scholarly 
investigation of the whole question at 
issue. In the second place, they have 
a direct bearing on a line of policy 
that is being strongly urged on the Japa- 
nese at the present time. In the third 
place—and this is most important for our 
immediate purpose—they are accepted by 
Japanese devotees of Western science with 
reverential approval. 

Professor HUXLEyY’s definition of ortho- 
dox Christianity shows no ordinary amount 
of discernment. He describes it as:— 
“The varying compound of some of the best 
and some of the worst elements of Paga- 
nism and Judaism moulded in practice by 
the character of certain people of the West- 
ern world.” This, then, in the view of Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY and of many here who think 
with him, is what the Japanese are asked 
by certain teachers to receive. Of the 
value of certain elements of the Christian 
religion neither Professor HUXLEY nor any 
man who has a claim to be heard, has any 
doubt. What he and thousands of others 
so much deprecate is the mass of supersti- 
tion, with all its enthralling influences, that 
mingles itself with these elements and is 
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perpetuated by the teaching of the “ ortho- 
dox” in every part of the world. What 
he and those who think with him would put 
a stop to, is the constant allusion to occur- 
rences which the orthodox call miraculous, 
but which the outside world is agreed in 
thinking mythical; ina word, theassumption 
of the truth of miracles and the erection of 
a vast superstructure of error on that as- 
sumption. To @ priori objections to the 
supernatural in religion, Professor HUXLEY 
attaches no importance. ‘It is not upon 
4 priori considerations,” he says, “that 
objections, either to the supposed efficacy 
of prayer in modifying the course of events 
or to the supposed occurrence of miracles, 
can be scientifically based. The real ob- 
jection, and, to my mind, the fatal objection, 
to both these suppositions, is the inadequacy 
of the evidence to prove any given case of 
such occurrences which has been adduced. 
It is a canon of common sense, to say 
nothing of science, that the more improb- 
able a supposed occurrence, the more 
cogent ought to be the evidence in its 
favour. I have looked somewhat carefully 
into the subject, and Iam unable to find 
in the records of any miraculous event 
evidence which even approximates to the 
fulfilment of this requirement.” After 
quoting from an anonymous sermon which 
represents the ordinary orthodox view 
on the importance of miracles the pass- 
age, “Christianity is essentially miraculous 
and falls to the ground if miracles be 
impossible,” Professor HUXLEY proceeds 
to say:—“Well, warning for warn- 
ing. 1 venture to warn this preacher and 
those who, with him, persist in identifying 
Christianity with the miraculous, that such 
forms of Christianity are not only doomed 
to fall to the ground, but that within the 
last half century they have been drawing 
that way with continually accelerated velo- 
city*® "The so-called religious world is 
given to a strange delusion. It fondly 
imagines that it possesses the monopoly 
of serious and constant reflection upon the 
terrible problems of existence, and that 
those who cannot accept its Shibdoleths 
are either mere Gallios, caring for none 
of these things, or libertines desiring to 
escape from the restraints of morality. It 
does not appear to have entered the ima- 
gination of these people that outside their 
pale, and firmly resolved never to enter 
tt, there are thousands of men, certainly 
not their inferiors in character, capacity, 
or knowledge of the questions at issue, 
who estimate those purely spiritual 
elements of the Christian faith of which 
the Bishop of Manchester speaks as 
highly as the Bishop does, but who will 
have nothing to do with the Christian 
churches, because in their apprehension 
and for them, the profession of beliof in 
the miraculous, on the evidence offered 
would be simply immoral. 1 do not know 
any body of scientific men who could be 











* The italics are ours; their object will be seen 
later on. 
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got to listen without the strongest expres- 
sions of disgusted repudiation to the ex- 
position of a pretended scientific discovery 
which had no better evidence to show for 
itself than the story of the devils entering 
a herd of swine, or of the fig tree that was 
blasted for bearing no figs when it was 
“not the season of figs.’ Whether such 
events are possible or impossible no man 
can say ; but scientific ethics can and does 
declare that the profession of belief in 
them, on the evidence of documents of 
unknown date and of unknown authorship, 
is immoral. Theological apologists, who 
insist that morality will vanish if their 
dogmas are exploded, would do well to 
consider the fact that, in the matter of in- 
tellectual veracity, science is already a long 
way ahead of the churches; and that in 
this particular it is exerting an educational 
influence on mankind of which the churches 
have shown themselves utterly incapable.” 

We see, then, that Professor HUXLEY 
and his school consider that the associa- 
tion of supernaturalism with Christianity 
is placing an incubus on her—is limiting 
her usefulness as a factor of reform. 


IL. 

TURNING to the views of those who are 
still within the pale of the Church, we find 
that among so-called “ broad Churchmen,” 
from the days of FREDRICK ROBERTSON 
downwards, there has been an ever grow- 
ing tendency to relegate miracles to a 
subordinate position, We do not mean to 
say that the broad Church school has gone 
the length of denying miracles altogether. 
This would have involved their leaving the 
Church. But they have treated them as 
secondary evidence of the truth of the 
Bible, and they look upon the undue im- 
portance attached to them in earlier times 
as one of the stages of development through 
which the Church has passed. Dr. Moor- 
HOUSE, the Bishop quoted by Professor 
HUXLEY, expresses their views on this 
point when he says :—‘‘ Are we reminded 
that there prevailed, in those earlier days, 
views of the nature of Gop and man, of 
human life and Divine Providence, which 
we now find to be untenable? That, we 
answer, is precisely what the theory of 
development presupposes. If early views 
of religion and morality had not been im- 
perfect, where had been the development? 
If symbolic views and mythical creations 
had found no place in the early Oriental 
expression of Divine truth, where had been 
the development?” 

We do not intend to imply that it would 
be at all just to infer from the utterances 
of the three Bishops to whom Professor 
HUXLEY alludes that either they or those 
whom they represent are prepared to give 
up miracles, but we think that the Pro- 
fessor is perfectly right in pointing out 
what the admission of evolution in Theo- 
logy involves. It must sooner or later 
reduce miracles to myths; must show that 
belief in them by those in whose days they 
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were said to have been worked, was the 
result of superstitious credulity. We do 
not here deal with the contention, now 
scarcely tenable, that the principle of 
evolution is to be excluded from the do- 
main of theology altogether. 

It is somewhat remarkable that within a 
few months prominent men of such widely 
divergent schools should have expressed 
views on supernaturalism which, in the 
main, are in harmony with each other. 
Professor MIVART, the distinguished Biolo- 
gist, writing as a staunch Roman Catholic 
in the Nineteenth Century, has made 
statements which, as the Hon. Justice 
STEPHEN, with his legal acumen, shows, 
involve the expunging of the supernatural 
from the Bible. The two propositions 
maintained by Professor MIVART, as stated 
concisely by Justice STEPHEN, are as fol- 
lows: 1. “In all matters of physical science, 
also in all matters of history and biblical 
criticism, the common methods of inquiry 
are the ultimate test of truth; and ecclesi- 
astical authority, if it condemns the results 
arrived at by the application of those 
methods, is wrong. This is now practi- 
cally admitted to be true in regard to 
physical science, and this admission in- 
volves a similar one about history and 
u. As the admission of the 
supremacy of science in relation to scientific 
matters has not injured but greatly im- 
proved the position of the Roman Cathe! 
Church, it is to be hoped that sim‘lar 
results will follow from making the same 

ission as to history and criticisri, 

Justice STEPHEN shows that this i.volves 
the acceptance of the results of RE.tAN'S 
and Stravs' criticism of the contents of 
the four Gospels, and hence of the eradica- 
tion of the miraculous element from 
Christianity altogether. 

There is no object in quoting the opi- 
nions of Western critics further. The 
views held, if not always expressed, on 
these subjects by thoughtful laymen in the 
West are familiar to most of our readers. 
Let us rather turn to what is taking 
place here. We must not ignore the fact 
that there are in this country a large num- 
ber of missionaries representing various 
churches of Christendom. That they are 
most of them very active in propagating 
their own special tenets; that they do a 
vast amount of good as educators and 
civilizers, no one for a moment denies. 
There nothing in the lives of such 
men that need excite surprise, and a 
good deal that should elicit admiration. 
The faithful transmission of the Christi- 
anity that they have been taught to con- 
sider the only genuine form, is what is 
expected of them by their supporters at 
home, and a duty that their own honest 
convictions lead them to discharge with 
scrupulous care. Nothing is further from 
our purpose than to write a word that 
might be interpreted as designed to throw 
a slight on the work of Christian Mission- 
aries viewed from their standpoint, or 
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as intending to impute any but the 
noblest motives to the workers. But 
it would not be just to accept the not un- 
common inference that the exemplary 
lives of orthodox missionaries are wholly 
the results of their creeds. The lives of 
men by whom the creeds of old times 
cannot be accepted in their entirety 
are equally exemplary. The man who 


never enters a church may be, and 
very frequently is, just as truthful, 
benevolent, honest and noble as the 


habitual church-goer. That we are all in 
the habit of judging of men as we find 
them, that a man’s reputation for vir- 
tue among enlightened and unbiassed 
persons is not affected at all by his be- 
lieving or not believing in miracles, is 
admitted on all sides. In a word, in 
practice there can be high morality with- 
out superstitious religion; it exists at 
our very doors and thrusts itself upon 
our attention despite the theories of 
theologians. This is perhaps more con- 
spicuous amorg educated Japanese than 
among ourselves. For centuries, with no 
real belief in supernatural doctrines, the 
Japanese gentleman has maintained a 
moral tone that compares favourably with 
that of Christians. No conclusive argu- 
ment, therefore, in favour of orthodox belief 
can be founded on the highly moral lives 
of Christian believers—we have the some- 
‘thing produced without the creed. 

Such, then, is the state of scientific 
opinion in the West on this most vital ques- 
tion. Let us, to avoid all misapprehension, 
emphatically point out that toreject religion 
is not the purpose aimed at for one mo- 
ment by these great scholars, any more 
than it is our own desire to counsel such 
ireiection. The whole question at issue is 
the preservation or elimination of certain 
elements which, however useful may have 
been the réle they played in the dark ages, 
however suitable they may have been to 
the minds of men in the early centuries of 
the world’s history, have now become con- 
spicuously incompatible with the progress 
of intellectual development, and threaten 
even to drag down for ever into the dust 
the beautiful system of Christian ethics—a 
system to which the human race owes such 
an immense debt ; a system which we ear- 
nestly hope to see ultimately embraced by 
all classes of men in this country. Thus 
much premised, let us now turn, by way 
of contrast, to the state of public opinion 
vis-a-vis religion in Japan. 


Ml. 
THAT, in response to the earnest appeals 
of the missionaries, a large number of Japa- 
nese should become converts to Christ- 
ianity is only to be expected; and were 
nothing beyond this taking place, it would 
suffice to call attention to the obstacles 
which Christian propagandists place in 
their own paths by insisting upon tenets 
that are contrary to the genius of the 
Japanese people and opposed to their 
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enthusiastic faith in the methods of 
Western science. This is not all, how- 
ever. A movement, supported by some 
very prominent men, is on foot to give 
an impetus to the spread of Christianity 
by laying stress on the secondary benefits 
that its acceptance insures. “ Granted,” 
say certain counsellors, “that the Christian 
dogmas are a bitter pill to swallow, let 
Hosss’ advice be taken and the pill’ swal- 
lowed without chewing, for the sake of its 
after-effects.” Some years ago Mr. FUKU- 
ZAWA commenced to give this advice. He 
was careful to make it known that he him- 
self took no interest in religion whatever ; 
that in his opinion it was of very little im- 
portance what religion a man adopted, 
and that he knew nothing of the 
teaching of Christianity. But at the 
same time, in view of the fact that Chris- 
tianity is the creed of the West, and 
hence the creed of the most highly civilized 
nations, and in consideration of the im- 
portance of the intercourse between Japa- 
nese and foreigners becoming as intimate 
as possible, he recommended that a certain 
number of his countrymen should apply for 
admittance into the Christian Church. They 
need not, he urged, regard such a step as 
in any way a grave one. Religion is very 
much like a garment, tobe put on ortaken off 
as expediency dictates. While remarking 
that the philosopher secretly laughs at all 
religions, Mr. FUkUZAWA said that no one 
creed should be singled out as a subject for 
ridicule, and hence that attacks on Chris- 
tianity are very impolitic. 


After a_whil ame 
Z Orward as an advocate of the same view. 


The Professor is not so outspoken as 
Mr. Fuxuzawa and Mr. Kato on his 
own attitude in reference to Christianity, 
but as to the advisability of encourag- 
ing its propagation generally, he is very 
decided. In a work entitled ‘Social 
Reform and Christianity,” he maintains 
that Chinese ethics must be replaced 
by foreign ethics, and that in connection 
with this Christianity must be introduced ; 
and that the chief benefits to be derived 
from the introduction of Christianity will 
be 1. The improvement of music. Il. 
A union of sentiment and feeling, lead- 
ing to harmonious co-operation. 11. The 
furnishing of a medium of intercourse 
between men and women. In several 
other essays Professor TOYAMA has ex- 
pressed the same views, with slight varia- 
tions in his mode of stating them. As 
the position maintained by Mr. FUKUZAWA 
and Professor TOYAMA has been discussed 
several times in this journal, we refrain for 
the present from enlarging on it, and pass 
on to notice the recently expressed views of 
Mr. Kato Hiroyukt on the same subject. 

In a lecture delivered to the Japanese 
Education Society, entitled “ Toku-thu nt 
tsuite no tchi an,” or ‘ An opinion on Moral 
Education,” published in No. 68 of the 
Society’s Journal, Mr. KaTO recommends 
the introduction of religion into Government 
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schools. He complains that while learned 
men have their own special views on ethics, 
the unlearned, who constitute the chief 
part of the nation, have no moral standard 
whatever—their faith in old standards 
having been shaken and nothing new 
having taken its place. In this respect the 
position of Japan is unique. In other 
countries men appeal to their religion for 
the determination. of what is right and 
wrong in action, but here there is no final 
court of appeal. The result of this state 
of things is a serious lack of moral senti- 
ment among the masses. It is impossible 
to produce moral sentiment by resorting 
to the arguments of the learned. These 
are unintelligible to the uneducated. The 
sentiment must rest on some simple feel- 
ings such as gratitude, fear, and the like ; 
and to produce these feelings we must 
have a religion, with its god or divinity, 
its rewards and punishments. “If 
asked what are my own views on reli- 
gion,” says Mr. KATO, “I reply that I dislike 
all religions equally and resort to phi- 
losophy. Religion is not needed for the 
educated. But the majority of men are 
not educated. And it is for these that 
religion is designed. SCHOPENHAUER says 
that religion is like the light of the 
fire-fly, which can only be seen in a 
very dark place. It is possible hat 
a thing which is disliked, when considered 
from a learned point of view, may have to 
be employed as a means to effect a certain 
end. Such is religion.” Mr. Kato’s ex- 
act words are as follows:— Gakumon 6 
hara-mite kirai-na shukyd demo dogu ni 
seneba naranu.” ‘ AuGustus COMTE,” 
he goes on to say, “maintains that men 
must pass through the theological age 
to the metaphysical and from thence 
to the age of experimental philosophy 
or positivism. The majority of man- 
kind cannot afford to skip the theolo- 
gical age. When asked what religion I 
recommend, I would say let Shintoism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Christianity 
all be introduced into the schools; let in- 
struction on religious subjects be imparted 
by the authorised teachers of these various 
creeds; let the pupils be allowed to dis- 
cuss freely together the claims of the 
different sects, and let a careful statistical 
record be kept of the moral effects of the 
different creeds, and the final result will 
be that ‘the fittest will survive.’”’ 

Mr. Kato has for many years figured con- 
spicuously in the leading Japanese journals 
and on the platform as an earnest advocate 
of the doctrine of “natural selection.” A 
firm believer in the synthetic philosophy, 
anxious to give full swing to the law of 
evolution in every quarter of the universe, 
he is now seeking to prepare a small 
world in the elementary and middle- 
schools of Japan where the results of the 
commingling of diverse creeds may be 
scientifically tested. Surely an unheard of 
and undreamt of application of the great 
principle! Mr. KATO must be sanguine, 


indeed, if from this chaos of creeds he 
expects an ethical sosmos to evolve. With 
the history of religious controversy in the 
past as a guide, most people would antici- 
pate a very different result. 

Instead of answering Mr. Kato our- 
selves, we prefer to give the substance of 
two replies written by his fellow-country- 
men which have appeared in the pages of 
the Education Society’s Journal. They 
represent, we venture to think, the opinions 
of a very large section of the educated 
community in this country. The first is 
by a gentleman who has for many years 
been a diligent student of Western philo- 
sophy, Mr. SuGIURA SHIGETAKI. 

This writer maintains that morality can 
only be reformed by a strict adherence 
to well-authenticated philosophical prin- 
ciples. He notes that in the West the 
territory of religion has been gradually 
reduced by the aggressions of science and 
philosophy, till it has practically nothing 
left over which it exercises exclusive con- 
trol but rites and ceremonies. In Japan 
the lack of religious feeling and sentiment, 
Con- 
fucianism is deemed vague and insipid ; 
Buddhism and Shintoism are declared to 
be superstitious, and Christianity is re- 
jected without examination from its having 
received a bad name in ancient times. The 
Japanese have no taste for religion what- 
ever. The high esteem in which science 
is held increases the tendency to doubt, 
and creates an @ priori reason for re- 


he declares, is specially marked, 





luctance to accept Christianity. This 
state of things should cause no egret, 
in Mr. SuGiura’s opinion. To talk of 


the Japanese returning to religious faith 
now is like recommending a man to come 
down from a high tree and go into a dark 
place. That the Japanese as a nation 
should ever becomea religion-loving people 
he considers an utter impossibility. There 
are not wanting a few scholars who 
give the matter their attention and who 
think to effect the spread of religion: but 
they take no real heart-felt interest in 
the cause, and it is absurd to suppose that, 
with nothing but the artifical life imparted 
to it by such men, religion is destined to 
prosper. Moreover, to use religion simply 
as a device for gaining other than reli- 
gious ends, as certain persons propose, 
is derogatory to religion itself. To decide 
that religion is something to be believed 
in by foolish people, to give out that we 
don’t believe in it ourselves but that we re- 
commend others to do so, is to make wis- 
dom the monopoly of a class, and to en- 
courage the majority of mankind in their 
folly. When individual practice and prof- 
fered advice are thus out of harmony, 
something must be wrong. 

In foreign countries religious instruction 
is given at home, and hence religious belief 
may be retained at school for a certain time. 
But in Japan, where the former is wanting, 
the latterbecomesimpracticable. In Europe 





and America religion, thanks to the power 
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of tradition, custom and inherited senti- 
ment, has in the past exercised consider- 
able control over men’s thoughts. But 
so soon as the despotism of the present 
social system succumbs to the attacks of 
popular opinion, men will no longer sub- 
mit to thiscontrol. The age for subjection 
to the tr hing or opinions of any one 


man. t¥!PfS) * sminent, is past. The pre- 


oF Ae Seen: bodies of men are 
the day of retributic the-resulie toh 


tunate dupes were sent to prison and 
fined ; several of the more serious cases 
were sent for trial to the Middlesex Ses- 
sions and the Old Bailey, where sentences 
varying from 6 months to 5 years were 
passed upon them. The Chairman of the 
Sessions was stated by the Editor, whose 
morbid vanity and craze for notoriety was 
the main cause of the attempted riot, to be 
a “wretched old fool;” and Mr. Justice 
STEPHEN, an ornament not only to the 
English Bench but to the science of juris- 
prudence all over the world, was compared 
to SCROGGS and JEFFREYS. Then, an un- 
happy man who was thrown down in 
Trafalgar Square in the crush, and whose 
leg was injured, died in hospital of blood- 
poisoning. He protested to the end that 
he never saw a mounted policeman the 
whole time ; but it pleased the apostles of 
anarchy to say that he was trampled 
under foot by a policeman’s horse, and that 
he was therefore murdered by the police. 
A ragged procession, collected by the 
appeals of Mr. Steap, followed the corpse 
to the grave, and the following day an 
amused public was told that there had 
never been such a funeral in London since 
that of the Duke of WELLINGTON in 1852. 
Night after night the police, the magi- 
strates, the judges were anathematized, and 
held up to public ridicule by a man who 
is not ashamed to prostitute his pen to 
such purposes. But, of late, his diatribes 
appear to be wholly disregarded, for it is 
quite clear that they are animated by 
frantic rage and disappointment. A meet- 
ing, he declared, should be held in the 
square ; it was never held, never got within 
hearing of the square, and was smashed 
into small pieces. Mr. MATTHEWS, the 
Home Secretary, and Sir CHARLES WaR- 
REN, he stated in his ineffably impudent 
way, must resign ; they hold their offices 
still and are likely to hold them for some 
time to come,—and so on. All his bump- 
tious threats are disregarded, his pro- 
phecies are falsified, his frenzied shrieks 
receive attention from no one except the 
rag-tag and bobtail who followed Dr. 
KENEALY and the “Claimant” once, and 
even they have been throughly cowed now. 

The question is: What is there in 
all this to make people think that the 
Anarchists are gaining head in England. 
Mr. STEAD is going in for anarchy pure 
and simple; but a crazy and discredited 
editor does not make a political party. 
His chief followers are WILLIAM Morris, 
the Socialist poet: Mr. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAME, a member of Parliament and 
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told to do certain things and to abstain 
from certain others. 


bela 


principles made the basis of ethical teach- 
ing is that he deems it impossible to make 
morality intelligible to the masses in this 
way. Certainly: the principles on which 
an ethical system based on learning would 
rest could not be intelligible to the masses. 
But the same may be said of religion as it 
is now taught. Religious believers are 


Thev are not al 
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Yiamp- 
DEN and PENN and the heroes of Eng- 
lish liberty, and think of themselves as the 
apostolic successors of those honoured men. 
Has ever any cause been carried through 
by such persons and such methods? They 
form a sort of shabby Cave of Adullam, 
to which fly all who are discontented with 
the present system of administration in 
any respect; Irish Fenians, seedy Home 
Rule and Radical Associations; blatant 
women, who call themselves Malthusians ; 
anti-vaccinationists ; Socialists; unfrocked 
parsons ; anti-this, anti-that—all rush into 
the Cave in which presides, as in one of 
Riper HAGGARD’s novels, the being who 
wields the pen. Like moths round a 
candle they flock to him, and day by day 
he writes for their glorification leading 
articles in forcible, if somewhat slangy, 
English. For the first time in their 
obscure and troubled lives they find them- 
selves held up in a newspaper to public 
approval; one of them is told that his 
name will be handed down to posterity 
side by side with that of WILLIAM PENN, 
as the vindicator of the right of public 
meeting (as if PENN vindicated or even 
tried to vindicate anything of the kind) ; 
another, the part authoress of a book 
declared by the Courts to be immoral, is 
said to be a noble-hearted woman, and so 
on through the whole shabby category of 
heroines and men in buckram. 

How it will all end is clear enough. 
The versatile editor will soon discover that 
this game is up ; he has made all he can by 
it, and he willturn to some other sensa- 
tion, and so to another, as long as his paper 
exists on the old reputation built up for it by 
years of patient and skilful labour on the 
part of men the latchet of whose shoes he is 
unworthy to unloose. The day of reckon- 
ing will come for him too, as it has come, 
somewhat more swiftly, for some of his du- 
pes. In what shape it may come, we cannot 
profess to tell; but so surely as relentless 
Nemesis waits on men who have abused 
their gifts, who have lived and wrought 
only to gratify their own consuming vanity, 
and who have ruthlessly trampled on every 
principle of public decency and public 
order,—so surely will Mr. W. T. STEAD 
and the Pall Mall Gazette, together or 
separately, sooner or later, have to pay a 
heavy reckoning for their misdeeds. Mean- 
while society in England is in no danger 
from such a person, or from the ragged, 
dilapidated regiment which marches under 
his crazy banner. Anarchy in fact has no 





force whatever in British politics. 


fear, 


as human beings, as members of society 
andascitizens. To maintain that to induce 
a man to act rightly in matters which 
immediately concern him, the only plan is 
to direct him to something that remotely 
concerns him; that in order to persuade 
him to act in the best manner possible 
for this world, you must induce him to 
thep.punishments and expect the 
motives built for the - 44 : 
affects us very greatly a5 in.@PPears to or- 
in question, as we think it can hardly'du‘h. the 
than create a false impression in the minds of the 
general public. 

In self-defence we feel bound to explain the 
circumstances in connection with this contract, 
which have caused so much misrepresentation both 
at home and abroad. 

In January, 1884, &e obtained a contract for ten 
engines for the New Zealand Government; our 
tender was based upon a specification together 
with drawings received as usual from their offices 
in Westminster, this document being of a most 
complete form, embodying all particulars of the 
engines required, with specific sizes, such as thick- 
ness of plates, ele, and strengths ofall leading 
parts, which necessarily regulated the weight o 
the engines. 

We may mention that this especial contract was 
placed in the hands of deputies appointed by the 
engineers, owing, we understand, amongst other 
causes, to the unavoidable absence from England 
of one of the latter gentlemen. 

In accordance with the specification, the com- 
plete detailed working drawings were submitted 
for approval to the representatives of the New 
Zealand Government before we commenced the 
work, and during the time these drawings were in 
preparation we recommended to the engineers’ 
deputies certain departures from the specification 
in order to obtain the desired weights. 

It appeared to us, however, that the question of 
weights was deemed unimportant, as our proposed 
modifications were not accepted, the drawings 
being returned to us corrected, with, in many 
cases, sizes increased in considerable excess of 
those proportions accepted as main line practice 
in this country. 

Important alterations in the specification and 
design from which we tendered were decided upon ; 
amongst other things the platforms being made 
continuous instead of the short American type 
shown on their drawing ; the fire-box changed from 
the round topped American to the flat topped 
Belpaire box; and, after we were well advanced 
with the work, the valve motion was altered from 
a light outside system to one with eccentrics, rock- 
ing shafts, etc. 

We, naturally presuming that the engineers or 
their deputies fully understood their own require- 
ments, constructed the engines to these altered and 
approved drawings. 

When we received notice from the Agent-General 
for the New Zealand Government that the Govern- 
ment declined to accept the engines because they 
were in excess of the specified weight, threefof them 
had been completed, weighed, and’ inspected by 
the engineers and certified for, of these two being 
on their way out to the colony, and the other on 
board the steamer in London. 

The engines which had been shipped were 
accepted unaltered. 

We were much surprised to receive such an 
intimation, having done all in our power to meet 
the wishes of the authorities, who had expressed 
every satisfaction with the workmanship and 
quality of the material supplied. 

We cannot attempt to explain how or why it was 
that this question of weights was not considered of 
importance by the engineers or their deputies at 
the time we submitted proposals with a view of 
keeping within the mentioned limits, a thing which 
we found it impossible to do if all the engineers’ 
requirements were adhered to. 

We may point out that the engines when finished 
weighed 35 tons instead of 29}, tons the tenders 
16 tons 7 cwt., instead of 15} tons, the total dis- 
crepancy thus being 6 tons 7 cwt., and not 10 tons 
as stated in the Official Report quoted. 

Although in the opinion of the highest legal autho- 
rity, the Government of New Zealand might have 
been compelled to accept the balance of the engines 
the same as those already shipped, our directors 
decided to enter into an arrangement to alter 
these rather than go to law, which course would 
undoubtedly have caused us a further serious loss, 
owing to a partial stoppage of the work, especially 
as at the same time we had a contract with the 
Government for thirteen other engines. 

















It was thought, moreover, most probable that 
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To sum up, instead of morality deriving | 4 


strength from being based on religion, 
in as far as it rests on this basis it is 
weak and open to attack. About so- 
called religious doctrines very few 
people agree. 


NARCHY AS A FORCE IN BRITISH 
POLITICS. 
ge 
ANY readers of the English news- 


papers of late must have been 


But whether the man|troubled for the stability of the social 
who speaks the truth or the man wholinstitutions of their country. 


If what 


lies is the man to be esteemed ; whether they read in journals of all shades of 


kindly feeling is not preferable 
whether the h 





merican engines 
four hundred pounds) less 







supplied. i 
is a glaringly unfair comparison, for the 
two are not built from the same specification. 

Take one point mentioned, viz: the wheels; 
those for the American engines are cast iron, 
whilst we had to make solid wrought iron ones of 
a very heavy section. eon 

Again, we were bound to use tyres of Vickers 
finest “ Australia ” brand, wider and thicker than 
those put on the American engines, and which 
would cost half as much again ; and so throughout. 

The best answer to this question from a broad 
standpoint we can give, is to say, that if the same 
specification were given to American builders, and 
tous, either for American or English types, other 
conditions being equal, we could guarantee 
to produce an engine in competition with them 
which would cost less money, and show better re- 
sults when charges for maintenance were com- 
pared. ; 

Not only can we state this with regard to our- 
selves, but we may safely do so on belialf of the 
locomotive builders of this country. : 

In support of this statement we may point out 
that within a comparatively recent period a notice 
appeared in a South American paper, stating 
that engines for the Central Bahia Railway had 
been obtained in the first place from America, 
secondly from Belgium, and thirdly from England 
(these were manufactured by us from the designs 
of J. L. Stride, Esq. M.I.C.E.), the last proving 
so much superior to both the former that it had 
been decided to place the future orders for locomo- 
tives for this line with English builders. 

In further proof of the superiority of English- 
built engines we can state that in New Zealand 
they are specially put upon such parts of the roads 
as have the heaviest curves and gradients, whilst the 
‘American engines, being found not able to do this 
class of work, have been relegated to the level 
plains of Canterbury. . 

Further, we may say that notwithstanding the 
extract from the Official Report of the Minister of 
Public Works, as quoted in the ¥apan Daily Mail, 
the whole of the engines iaported into the Colony 
since the date of this report have been of English 
manufacture, 

In conclusion, we feel perfectly confident that we 
can satisfactorily prove to all competent. engi- 
neers that any error in the design or manufacture 
of the engines under discussion does not rest with 
us in the slightest degree. 

We shall be extremely obliged if you can give the 
same publicity to this explanation as has already 
been given tothe other side of the question. 

We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Nasmytu, Witson & Co. Limited. 
(Signed) W. M. WILSON, Director. 
Bridgewater Foundry, Patricroft, near Manchester, 
December gth, 1887. 











STEEPLE-CHASING!!! 


To THe Epitor oF tHe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I_am anxious to enquire, through the 
medium of your journal, whether it is the intention 
of the authorities to encourage steeplechasing in 
the streets, as if so that will account for the state 
of the road through Aizawa (commonly known as 
“the dirty village”) which certainly is well 
adapted for the sport! ; 

Really it is perfectly disgusting, not to say dan- 
gerous, to ride over the Aizawa road at any time 
(especially at dusk) on horseback, as the whole 
surface is scooped out and cut up like a ploughed 
field, only worse. If this matter is not looked into 
speedily there will surely be accidents, as it is 
most difficult to walk a horse over the irregularities 
which abound in the above-named roadway; and 
when some horse has stumbled and crushed one 
of the children who are always trying their best to 
be run over in that district, who will be responsible? 


Yours faithfully, A MEMBER 
ov Te Nippon Race Cuva. 
Yokohama, February 29th, 1888. 
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were the whole truth, then it 







ImpertaL Orpinance No. IV. 


Art, IL of the Military College Regulations, pro- 
mulgated by Imperial Ordinance No. LIIL. of the 
zoth year of Meiji, shall be revised to read as 
follows :— 


Art. II.—The following officials shall be appoint- 
ed in connection with the Military College :— 

One Director—a Staff Colonel. 

One Superintendent—a Lieut.-Colonel or Major. 

Eight. Instructors — Staff Officers, Colonels, 
Lieut.-Colonels, Majors, or Captains of the various 
departments. 

‘Two Instructors—Higher Officials or Surgeons 
of the Medical Board. 

Fourteen Instructors—Experts of the War De- 
partment. 

Two Sectional Officers—Military Officers. 

One Chief of the Stables—a Cavalry Officer. 

One Clerk. 

One Veterinary Surgeon. 

Besides those specified above, officials discharg- 
ing other duties may be appointed as instructors. 











THE TOYAMA MILITARY SCHOOL. 
Ss Se 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the revision of the Toyama 
Military School Regulations and order it to be pro- 
mulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
[Privy Seal.] 
February 21st, 1888. 
(Countersigned) Count Ito Hrroaut, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
ister of State for War. 
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Impertat Orpinance No. V. 

Article IIL, of the Toyama Military School Re- 
gulations, promulgated by Imperial Ordinance No. 
LIV. of the 2oth year of Meiji, shall be revised as 
follows :— 

Art. IIL—The following officials shall be ap- 
pointed to this institution -— 

One Director—An Infantry Colonel. 

One Assistant Director—An Infantry Lieut.— 
Colonel or Major. 

One Assistant (Fuku-kan).—An infantry Cap- 
tain or Lieutenant. 

Instructors—Two Majors, nine Captains, and 
twelve Lieutenants of Infantry, and one Military 
Surgeon, 

Two Clerks. 

Three Surgeons. 








TELEGRAPHIC CHARGES. 
pe 

We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to payments for telegrams and 
charges, and order it to be promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual] 
[Privy Seal.] 

February 21st, 1888. 

(Countersigned) Count Iro H1rosumt, 
Minister President of State. 

Viscount ENomoto Buyé, 
Minister of State for Communications. 


Impertat Orptnance No. VI. 
On and after April 2rst, 1888, all ‘Telegraphic 
Charges shall be payable in postage stamps. 
Nore.—In the meantime payment may be made 
in telegraph stamps. 





BYWATER, TANQUERAY & Co. (late BywaTER, 
Perry & Co.) are agents for Residents abroad, Mission. 
aries, Chaplains, &c-, in every part of the world. Goods 
and Outfits supplied at Wholesale prices. Shipping and 
passages arranged. Banking in all its branches. Full de- 
scriptive Catalogue post free. Offices:—z9, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, London. 2,000 References det, 











the “slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune” are more keenly felt, and affect 
a larger number of persons. That there 
is a vast mass of misery in London goes 
without saying, as there is in New York, 
Melbourne, or Sydney. There must be 
many worthy and respectable pergons who, 


in the true meaning of the tesSo a‘ un- 
Beene his movent 
employed ; while there" catied et 
and twenty times gee"of White Cross Soceities. 
ies. They were not the first 
societies established for the promotion of social 
urity, but he fancied that all other societies esta- 
blished before them had either been affiliated with 
them or had dissolved and now worked through 
the White Cross Societies. The White Cross 
movement was inaugurated at Lambeth six years 
ago, and had spread to many countries especially 
through the United States and Canada. The same 
principles lay at the basis of the formation of all 
White Cross Societies and it seemed to him that 
there were three which were really the principal. 
The first was the absolute obligation of the law 
of purity as that law was enunciated by Christ 
and accepted by the Christian Church, and he 
was thaukful to say very many beyond the Church. 
The second was the equality of this obligation on 
both men and women. Social judgment he 
pointed out was in error for years on the questions 
of slavery and of temperance, and it was to a con- 
siderable extent the same on the question of social 
purity. Society had visited with tremendous penal- 
ties infractions by women of the social law but treated 
tenderly its infraction by men. The third prin- 
ciple was the identity of the obligation of the law 
of purity as between members of different nations. 
Whatever obligation an Englishman recognised 
towards an English woman he must also recognise 
towards an Indian or a Japanese woman: and if 
the English woman was so to speak his sister then 
so was the Indian or Japanese woman. On these 
principles the societies had ina very few years met 
with very great success. They had Leen formed by 
and as the outcome of public opinion. He referred 
particularly to the unqualified support given to 
them by the medical profession, which was not, he 
thought, to be blamed if some years elapsed after 
the temperance movement became a power in the 
world before it gave its support to that move- 
ment. There had been no need for hesi- 
tation on the question of social purity, how. 
ever; there was no hesitation, and from the out. 
set it had the outspoken, unswerving support of 
the profession. After alluding to the support 
given to the movement by the press, the Rt. Rev. 
speaker remarking that the present president of 
the society at home was the Bishop of Durham, 
spoke at some length on the devoted advocac: 
of Miss Ellice Hopkins, ‘The means employed, 
he went on to say, were those which all causes 
of this kind must make use of in modern nine- 
tenth century life. A large amount of literature 
had been published on the subject, and some 
of the pamphlets which it included were on the 
table and at the disposal of any one who wished 
to have a copy. Hs suggested to the Com- 
mittee which might be formed for the purpose 
of carrying out the work of the White Cross 
Society in Japan the advisability of publishing 
some literature of their own, and said he thought 
further they might make arrangements to draw 
some of the lecturers out here. He strongly em 
phasised the importance of personal influence, 
remarking that no cause depended so much as 
this upon the personal influence exercised by in. 
dividuals in the circles in which they moved. It 
had been customary to have a White Cross 
Society branch for women, or as in Shanghai where 
a White Shield Society for women only had been 
formed, for it was admitted that the success or 
failure of the Society depended as much on 
women as on men. The Society was. plainly 
needed. Social evils were best met by corporate 
action. Different reasons might weigh with dif- 
ferent, men in joining such a movement. With 
some it would be a sense of pity; and for his own 
part he would say that he never heard so many 
stories of deepest pathos in real life as when he 
was once connected with a Female Refuge. None 
the less a true motive was the obligation of brother- 
hood; to make efforts in behalf of social purity 
was ‘a duty they owed to their nationality, 
for history had shown beyond a doubt that 
nations depended for their existence in the long 
run upon their recognition and observance of the 
law of social purity. The permanence of the in- 
fluence, the destiny of the English speaking 
peoples’ th, tha world: depended: therein 
or failure of this cause. 
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He filled the square with police, and gave 
notice that no procession would be allowed 
to approach it within a certain distance. 
When the time came, rowdy processions 
were smashed up one by one; sundry 
heads were broken, many arrests were 
made, arid the police were victorious at 
all pe” sto the great joy and satisfac- 
} persons. In due time 


, came; the unfor- 
the: day'.of iretributi ne sc oucca necrO 


tunate dupes were sent to prison and 
fined ; several of the more serious cases 
were sent for trial to the Middlesex Ses- 
sions and the Old Bailey, where sentences 
varying from 6 months to 5 years were 
passed upon them. The Chairman of the 
Sessions was stated by the Editor, whose 
morbid vanity and craze for notoriety was 
the main cause of the attempted riot, to be 
a “wretched old fool;” and Mr. Justice 
STEPHEN, an ornament not only to the 
English Bench but to the science of juris- 
prudence all over the world, was compared 
to SCRQGGS and JEFFREYS. Then, an un- 
happy man who was thrown down in 
Trafalgar Square in the crush, and whose 
leg was injured, died in hospital of blood- 
poisoning. He protested to the end that 
he never saw a mounted policeman the 
whole time ; but it pleased the apostles of 
anarchy to say that he was trampled 
under foot by a policeman’s horse, and that 
he was therefore murdered by the police. 
A ragged procession, collected by the 
appeals of Mr. STEAD, followed the corpse 
to the grave, and the following day an 
amused public was told that there had 
never been such a funeral in London since 
that of the Duke of WELLINGTON in 1852. 
Night after night the police, the magi- 
strates, the judges were anathematized, and 
held up to public ridicule by a man who 
is not ashamed to prostitute his pen to 
such purposes. But, of late, his diatribes 
appear to be wholly disregarded, for it is 
quite clear that they are animated by 
frantic rage and disappointment. A meet- 
ing, he declared, should be held in the 
square ; it was never held, never got within 
hearing of the square, and was smashed 
into small pieces. Mr. MATTHEWS, the 
Home Secretary, and Sir CHARLES WAR- 
REN, he stated in his ineffably impudent 
way, must resign; they hold their offices 
still and are likely to hold them for some 
time to come,—and so on. All his bump- 
tious threats are disregarded, his pro- 
phecies are falsified, his frenzied shrieks 
receive attention from no one except the 
rag-tag and bobtail who followed Dr. 
KENEALY and the “ Claimant” once, and 
even they have been throughly cowed now. 

The question is: What is there in 
all this to make people think that the 
Anarchists are gaining head in England. 
Mr. STEAD is going in for anarchy pure 
and simple; but a crazy and discredited 
editor does not make a political party, 
His chief followers are WILLIAM Morris, 
the Socialist poet: Mr. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAME, a member of Parliament and 
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notoriety-hunter ; BURNS, a Socialist lec- 
turer; the Rev. STEWART HEADLAM, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, who 
has been inhibited by the Bishop of London 
from officiating in his diocese; and Mrs. 
BESANT, of whose career the less said 


the better. These burn perpetual in- 
cense at the shrine of the eloquent 
STEAD; they call themselves “ the 
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DEN and PENN and the heroes of Eng- 
lish liberty, and think of themselves as the 
apostolic successors of those honoured men. 
Has ever any cause been carried through 
by such persons andsuch methods? They 
form a sort of shabby Cave of Adullam, 
to which fly all who are discontented with 
the present system of administration in 
any respect; Irish Fenians, seedy Home 
Rule and Radical Associations; blatant 
women, who call themselves Malthusians ; 
anti-vaccinationists ; Socialists; unfrocked 
parsons ; anti-this, anti-that—all rush into 
the Cave in which presides, as in one of 
RipER HaAGGarRp’s novels, the being who 
wields the pen. Like moths round a 
candle they flock to him, and day by day 
he writes for their glorification leading 
articles in forcible, if somewhat slangy, 
English. For the first time in their 
obscure and troubled lives they find them- 
selves held up in a newspaper to public 
approval; one of them is told that his 
name will be handed down to posterity 
side by side with that of WILLIAM PENN, 
as the vindicator of the right of public 
meeting (as if PENN vindicated or even 
tried to vindicate anything of the kind) ; 
another, the part authoress of a book 
declared by the Courts to be immoral, is 
said to be a noble-hearted woman, and so 
on through the whole shabby category of 
heroines and men in buckram. 

How it will all end is clear enough. 
The versatile editor will soon discover that 
this game is up ; he has made all he can by 
it, and he willturn to some other sensa- 
tion, and so to another, as long as his paper 
exists on the old reputation built up for it by 
years of patient and skilful labour on the 
part of men the latchet of whose shoes he is 
unworthy to unloose. The day of reckon- 
ing will come for him too, as it has come, 
somewhat more swiftly, for some of his du- 
pes. In what shape it may come, we cannot 
profess to tell; but so surely as relentless 
Nemesis waits on men who have abused 
their gifts, who have lived and wrought 
only to gratify their own consuming vanity, 
and who have ruthlessly trampled on every 
principle of public decency and public 
order,—so surely will Mr. W. T. STEAD 
and the Pall Mall Gazette, together or 
separately, sooner or later, have to pay a 
heavy reckoning for their misdeeds. Mean- 
while society in England is in no danger 
from such a person, or from the ragged, 
dilapidated regiment which marches under 
his crazy banner. Anarchy in fact has no 
force whatever in British politics. 
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AMERICAN vy. ENGLISH LOCOMOTIVES. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN MaiL,” 


Sir,—Our attention has beer called to a copy 

of the Fapan Daily Mail of September 19th, and 
we have perused with the greatest interest the 
letter therein, dated from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 
f the letter which deals with loco- 
motives built lew Zealand Government 
affects us very greatly as-makers of the engines 
in question, as we think it can hardly do otherwise 
than create a false impression in the minds of the 
general public. 

In self-defence we feel bound to explain the 
circumstances in connection with this contract, 
which have caused so much misrepresentation both 
at home and abroad. 

In January, 1884, &e obtained a contract for ten 
engines for the New Zealand Government; our 
tender was based upon a specification together 
with drawings received as usual from their offices 
in Westminster, this document being of a most 
complete form, embodying all particulars of the 
engines required, with specific sizes, such as thick- 
ness of plates, etc., and strengths of all leading 
parts, which necessarily regulated the weight of 
the engines. 

We may mention that this especial contract was 
placed in the hands of deputies appointed by the 
engineers, owing, we understand, amongst other 
causes, to the unavoidable absence from England 
of one of the latter gentlemen. 

In accordance with the specification, the com- 
lete detailed working drawings were submitted 
jor approval to the representatives of the New 
Zealand Government before we commenced the 
work, and during the time these drawings were in 
preparation we recommended to the engineers’ 
deputies certain departures from the specification 
in order to obtain the desired weights. 

It appeared to us, however, that the question of 
weights was deemed unimportant, as our proposed 
modifications were not accepted, the drawings 
being returned to us corrected, with, in many 
cases, sizes increased in considerable excess of 
those proportions accepted as main line practice 
in this country. 

Important alterations in the specification and 
design from which we tendered were decided upon ; 
amongst other things the platforms being made 
continuous instead of the short American type 
shown on their drawing ; the fire-box changed from 
the round topped American to the flat topped 
Belpaire box ; and, after we were well advanced 
with the work, the valve motion was altered from 
a light outside system to one with eccentrics, rock- 
ing shafts, etc. 

We, naturally presuming that the engineers or 
their deputies fully understood their own require- 
ments, constructed the engines to these altered and 
approved drawings. 

When we received notice from the Agent-General 
for the New Zealand Government that the Govern- 
ment declined to accept the engines because they 
were in excess of the specified weight, threefof them 
had been completed, weighed, and’ inspected by 
the engineers and certified for, of these two being 
on their way out to the colony, and the other on 
board the steamer in London, 

The engines which had been shipped were 
accepted unaltered. 

We were much surprised to receive such an 
intimation, having done all in our power to meet 
the wishes of the authorities, who had expressed 
every satisfaction with the workmanship and 
quality of the material supplied. 

We cannot aitempl to explain how or why it was 
that this question of weights was not considered of 
importance by the engineers or their deputies at 
the time we submitted proposals with a view of 
keeping within the mentioned limits, a thing which 
we found it impossible to do if all the engineers? 
requirements were adhered to. 

We may point out that the engines when finished 
weighed 35 tons instead of 29}, tons the tenders 
16 tons 7 cwt., instead of 15} tons, the total dis- 
crepancy thus being 6 tons 7 cwt., and not 10 tons 
as stated in the Official Report quoted. 

Although in the opinion of the highest legal autho- 
rity, the Government of New Zealand might have 
been compelled to accept the balance of the engines 
the same as those already shipped, our directors 
decided to enter into an arrangement to alter 
these rather than go to law, which course would 
undoubtedly have caused us a further serious loss, 
owing to a partial stoppage of the work, especially 
as at the same time we had a contract with the 
Government for thirteen other engines. 

It was thought, moreover, most probable that 
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the Government would make an allowance for 
this extra work, when the true state of the case 
was understood by the Minister of Public Works 
in New Zealand. 

It was annoying, and at the same time absurd, 
to find the first notice of this question appearing 
in newspapers in America and this country under 
the head of “scamped work,” as the very objec- 
tion to the engines raised by the Government 
refutes such an imputation, seeing that we took 
the contract at a fixed price per engine, and it 
would have been to our pecuniary advantage to 
have built them as light as possible. 

Considerable capital appears to have been made 
out of the statement that the American engines 
alluded to cost £400 (four hundred pounds) less 
than those we supplied. 

This is a glaringly unfair comparison, for the 
two are not built from the same specification. 

Take one point mentioned, viz: the wheels; 
those for the American engines are cast iron, 
whilst we had to make solid wrought iron ones of 
a very heavy section. 4 

Agi we were bound to use tyres of Vickers’ 
finest * Australia ” brand, wider and thicker than 
those put on the American engines, and which 
would cost half as much again ; and so throughout. 

The best answer to this question from a broad 
standpoint we can give, is to say, that if the same 
specification were given to American builders, and 
tous, either for American or English types, other 
conditions being equal, we could guarantee 
to produce an engine in competition with them 
which would cost less money, and show better re- 
sults when charges for maintenance were com- 
pared. 

Not only can we state this with regard to our- 
selves, but we may safely do so on behalf of the 
locomotive builders of this country. 

In support of this statement we may point out 
that within a comparatively recent period a notice 
appeared in a South American paper, stating 
that engines for the Central Bahia Railway had 
been obtained in the first place from America, 
secondly from Belgium, and thirdly from England 
(these were manufactured by us from the designs 
of J. L. Stride, Esq., M.I.C.E.), the last proving 
so much superior to both the former that it had 
been decided to place the future orders for locomo- 
tives for this line with English builders. 

In further proof of the superiority of English- 
built engines we can state thatin New Zealand 
they are specially put upon such parts of the roads 
as have the heaviest curves and gradients, whilst the 
American engines, being found not able to do this 
class of work, have been relegated to the level 
plains of Canterbury. : 

Further, we may say that notwithstanding the 
extract from the Official Report of the Minister of 
Public Works, as quoted in the Fapan Daily Mail, 
the whole of the engines imported into the Suny 
since the date of this report have been of English 
manufacture. 

In conclusion, we feel perfectly confident that we 
can satisfactorily prove to all competent engi- 
neers that any error in the design or manufacture 
of the engines under discussion does not rest with 
us in the slightest degree. f 

We shall be extremely obliged if you can give the 
same publicity to this explanation as has already 
been given to the other side of the question. 

We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Nasmytu, Wixson & Co. Limited. 
(Signed) W. M. WILSON, Director. 
Bridgewater Foundry, Patricroft, near Manchester, 


December gth, 1887. 





STEEPLE-CHASING!!! 


To THe Epitor oF tHe “ JapaAN Matt.” 

Sir,—I am anxious to enquire, through the 
medium of your journal, whether it is the intention 
of the authorities to encourage steeplechasing in 
the streets, as if so that will account for the state 
of the road through Aizawa (commonly known as 
“the dirty village”) which certainly is well 
adapted for the sport ! . 

Really it is perfectly disgusting, not to say dan- 
gerous, to ride over the Aizawa road at any time 
(especially at dusk) on horseback, as the whole 
surface is scooped out and cut up like a ploughed 
field, only worse. If this matter is not looked into 
speedily ‘there will surely be accidents, as it is 
most difficult to walk a horse over the irregularities 
which abound in the above-named roadway; and 
when some horse has stumbled and crushed one 
of the children who are always trying their best to 
be run over in that district, who will be responsible? 

Yours faithfully, A MEMBER 

ory THE Nippon Race Cxus. 


Yokohama, February 29th, 1888. 
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THE MILITARY COLLEGE. 
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We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the revision of the Military 
College Regulations and order it to be promul- 
gated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
(Privy Seal.) 
February 21st, 1888. 
(Countersigned) Count Iro Hirosum1, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 


Imrertat Orpinance No. IV. 


Art IL. of the Military College Regulations, pro- 
mulgated by Imperial Ordinance No. LIII. of the 
zoth year of Meiji, shall be revised to read as 
follows :— 

Art. II, —The following officials shall be appoint- 
ed in connection with the Military College :— 

One Director—a Staff Colonel. 

One Superintendent—a Lieut.-Colonel or Major. 

Eight Instructors — Staff Officers, Colonels, 
Lieut.-Colonels, Majors, or Captains of the various 
departments. 

‘Two Instructors—Higher Officials or Surgeons 
of the Medical Board. 

Fourteen Instructors—Experts of the War De- 
partment. 

Two Sectional Officers—Military Officers. 

One Chief of the Stables—a Cavalry Officer. 

One Clerk. 

One Veterinary Surgeon, 

Besides those specified above, officials discharg- 
ing other duties may be appointed as instructors. 











THE TOYAMA MILITARY SCHOOL. 
—— 5 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the revision of the Toyama 
Military School Regulations and order it to be pro- 
mulgated, 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
[Privy Seal.] 
February 21st, 1888. 
(Countersigned) Count Iro HirosuM1, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 





Impertat OrptNnance No. V. 


Article III. of the Toyama Military School Re- 
gulations, promulgated by Imperial Ordinance No. 
LIV. of the 2oth year of Meiji, shall be revised as 
follows :— 

Art. IIL.—The following officials shall be ap- 
pointed to this institution :— 

One Director—An Infantry Colonel. 

One Assistant Director—An Infantry Lieut.— 
Colonel or Major. 

One Assistant (Fuku-kan).—An infantry Cap- 
tain or Lieutenant. 

Instructors—Two Majors, nine Captains, and 
twelve Lieutenants of Infantry, and one Military 
Surgeon. 

‘Two Clerks. 

Three Surgeons. 








TELEGRAPHIC CHARGES. 
ee 

We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to payments for telegrams and 
charges, and order it to be promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual] 
[Privy Seal.] 

February 21st, 1888. 

(Countersigned) Count Iro H1rosumi, 
Minister President of State. 

Viscount Evomoro Buyé, 
Minister of State for Communications, 


Imrertat Orptnance No. VI. 
On and after April 21st, 1888, all Telegraphic 
Charges shall be payable in postage stamps. 


_ Nore.—In the meantime payment may be made 
in telegraph stamps. 








BYWATER, TANQUERAY & Co. (late Bywater, 
Perry & Co.) are agents for Residents abroad, Mission. 
aries, Chaplains, &c., in every part of the world. Goods 
and Outfits supplied at Wholesale prices. ‘Shipping and 
passages arranged. Banking in all As branches. Fell de: 
scriptive Catalogue post free. Offices:—79, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, London. 2,000 References.—Ader, 











THE WHITE CROSS SOCIETY. 

A meeting (for men only) in reference to the 
foundation of a White Cross Society was held on 
Wednesday afternoon inthe Chamber of Commerce 
rooms. ‘There was a large attendance, chiefly 
clergymen. 

On the motion of Dr. Hersurn, Bishop Bicker- 
steth took the chair, 


The Rt. Rev. Cuarrman, after speaking of the 
deep sense of responsibility which, so great were 
the issues that might come from this movement, he 
felt on addressing the meeting, called attention to 
the fact of the existence of White Cross Soceities 
in very many countries. They were not the first 
societies established for the promotion of social 
purity, but he fancied that all other societies esta- 
blished before them had either been affiliated with 
them or had dissolved and now worked through 
the White Cross Societies. The White Cross 
movement was inaugurated at Lambeth six years 
ago, and had spread to many countries especially 
through the United States and Canada. The same 
principles lay at the basis of the formation of all 
White Cross-Societies and it seemed to him that 
there were three which were really the principal. 
The first was the absolute obligation of the law 
of purity as that law was enunciated by Christ 
and accepted by the Christian Church, and he 
was thaukful to say very many beyond the Church. 
The second was the equality of this obligation on 
both men and women, “Social judgment he 
pointed out was in error for years on the questions 
of slavery and of temperance, and it was to a con- 
siderable extent the same on the question of social 
purity. Society had visited with tremendous penal- 
ties infractions by women of the social law but treated. 
tenderly its infraction by men. The third prin- 
ciple was the identity of the obligation of the law 
of purity as between members of different nations. 
Whatever obligation an Englishman recognised 
towards an English woman he must also recognise 
towards an Indian or a Japanese woman: and if 
the English woman was so to speak his sister then 
so was the Indian or Japanese woman. On these 
principles the societies had in a very few years met 
with very great success. They had been formed by 
and as the outcome of public opinion, He referred 
particularly to the unqualified support given to 
them by the medical profession, which was not, he 
thoughi, to be blamed if some years elapsed after 
the temperance movement became a power in the 
world before it gave its support to that move- 
ment. There had been no need for hesi- 
tation on the question of social purity, how- 
ever; there was no hesitation, and from the out- 
set it had the outspoken, unswerving support of 
the profession. After alluding to the support 
given to the movement by the press, the Rt. Rev. 
speaker remarking that the present president of 
the society at home was the Bishop of Durham, 
spoke at some length on the devoted advocac: 
of Miss Ellice Hopkins. ‘The means employed, 
he went on to say, were those which all causes 
of this kind must make use of in modern nine- 
tenth century life. A large amount of literature 
had been published on the subject, and some 
of the pamphlets which it included ‘were on the 
table and at the disposal of any one who wished 
to have a copy. Hs suggested to the Com- 
mittee which might be formed for the purpose 
of carrying out the work of the White Cross 
Society in Japan the advisability of publishing 
some literature of their own, and said he thought 
further they might make arrangements to draw 
some of the lecturers out here. He strongly em- 
phasised the importance of personal influence, 
remarking that no cause depended so much as 
this upon the personal influence exercised by in. 
dividuals in the circles in which they moved. It 
had been customary to have a White Cross 
Society branch for women, or as in Shanghai where 
a White Shield Society for women only had been 
formed, for it was admitted that the success or 
failure of the Society depended as much on 
women as on men. ‘The Society was plainly 
needed. Social evils were best met by corporate 
action, Different reasons might weigh with dif- 
ferent_men in joining such a movement. With 
some it would be a sense of pity; and for his own 
part he would say that he never heard so many 
stories of deepest pathos in real life as when he 
was once connected with a Female Refuge. None 
the less a true motive was the obligation of brother- 
hood; to make efforts in behalf of social purity 
was a duty they owed to their nationality, 
for history ‘had shown beyond a doubt that 
nations depended for their existence in the long 
run upon their recognition and observance of the 
law of social purity. The permanence of the i 
fluence, the destiny of the English speaking 
peoples in the world depended on the success 
or failure of this cause. Further to support others 
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was a duty they owed to the faith they held. 
Speaking on behalf of the preliminary Committee, 
they were very thankful to those not of their faith 
who were still ready to join their efforts in the 
cause. At the same time he thought that they who 
held the Christian faith were bound in aspecial way 
to join the movement. He pleaded for the wide 
support of this movement, especially by men. The 
preliminary committee were all clergymen with 
the exception of one much honoured layman, but 
the clergy wished to hand over the direction of the 
cause to the laymen. If a small society were 
formed at first he had no doubt that in time—for 
he did not expect great immediate results—a 
healthy public opinlon would take the place of the 
present more or less diseased one, and the work 
of the Society would be productive of lasting good. 

Dr. Cocaray, who had kindly consented to 
act as secretary of the meeting, after expressing 
his sympathy with the movement and his purpose 
to work in it as he might have opportunity or it 
might be found desirable, said the evil existed ; 
they knew it; they dwelt in the midst of it. The 
question was could they do anything to create a 
sentiment that would help a brother man or save 
asister woman? Could they do anything to redeem 
or shield from evil any of their brother men; if 
so, then their duty was plain and not to be dis- 
puted or argued. It would be admitted that all 
Women ought to be pure, and if that were true then, 
all men must be pure, and if this society should 
create a better sentiment and redeem or shield 
a brother from evil then the amount of time 
and labour spent on it would not be lost. He 
expressed in conclusion his assent to the principles 
enumerated from the Chair and his hearty sym- 
pathy with the objects of the meeting. 

Dr. VerBECK, who heartily assented to every- 
thing that had been said, directed the attention 
of the meeting to one point, rather of a bu 
ness nature. With one exception the members 
of the preliminary Committee were clergymen, 
but it was not intended that the same thing 
should continue. The Committee was formed 
simply to initiate this matter, and as soon asa 
certain number, he believed eight, had enrolled 
themselves a meeting could be held and a com- 
mittee elected for a year. It was the unanimous 
idea of the preliminary Committee that the Society 
would be very much more successful under lay 
than under clerical auspices, as the young men 
would then be less separated from the officers of 
the Society. 

Dr. Williams and Dr. Hepburn 
on for remarks, but neither gentlema 
thing to say. 

Mr. J. C. Harrranp asked whether the Society 
would recognise as pure marriages sanctioned by 
the laws of the country of which the parties are 
subjects. 

The Rt. Rev. CuarrMan said it was a difficult 
question, but in his own judgment they were 
pure.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Harrtanp—Then I understand that this 
society would recognise as pure such connections 
as for instance polygamous marriages ? 

Bishop Bicxersteru—They are recognised as 
pure in Mohammedan countries, so long as the 
parties remain Mohammedan, but it is a very dif- 
ficult question when you go beyond that. 

Mr. Bar.ow said the first paragraph of the 
obligations began ‘To treat all women with re- 
spect—.” Did he understand the Committee to 
insinuate that the Yokohama people did not treat 
women with respect ? 

Bishop BickersteTH said no such insinuation 
was made against Yokohama. He need not say 
the object of this meeting was to induce such a 
sentiment and such practice as would accord with 
the highest practice that was accepted as an ideal. 
Beyond that no insinuation was made against any 
particular place or places.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Buntine asked whether a motion to form 
a society would be in order. 

Bishop Bickerstern thought not as it had 
been agreed in Tokyo to form a society. The 
present society was located neither in ‘Tokyo nor 
in Yokohama; and it would be a matter for the 
Committee to decide whether a branch should be 
formed in Yokohama. 

Dr, VeRBECK suggested that those who wished 
to join should leave their names with Dr. Coch- 
ran, and intimated that it was proposed to hold 
another meeting next Tuesday. 

After some farther discussion the proceedings 
were brought to a close. 
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YOKOHAMA GENERAL CEMETERY. 
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The annual general meeting of the community 
to receive the report of the Committee of the 
Yokohama General Cemetery was held on the 
24th ultimo inthe rooms of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. J. F. Lowder took the chair, and 
among those ‘present were Messrs. J. C. Hall, 
H.B.M. Acting Consul, G. H. Allcock, J. R. Anglin, 
J. H. Brooke, J. R. Morse, B. Gillett, C.D. 
Halliburton, Rev. E. C. Irwine, Messrs. E, Whit- 
tall, J. Rickett, H. Barlow, &c. 

The Cuairman said—By the courtesy of the 
Honorary Treasurer of the Cemetery Committee 
I have had the opportunity of looking into the 
accounts and the report that are about to be pre- 
sented to you. There is nothing in them requiring 
very much comment by way of introduction from 
the chair, but it will be satisfactory to you to learn 
that the financial condition is such as to enable the 
Committee to recommend that the sum of $2,000 be 
placed on fixed deposit in the bank. Another grati- 
fying feature of the report itself is the marked de- 
crease of the death rate during the year 1887 as com- 
pared with the year 1886, the laiter having been 
21.00 per thousand as against 27.20 per thousand in 
the year 1886. I will call on the Honoray Treasurer 
to be good enough to read the report and accounts. 

‘The Honorary Secretary (Mr. B. Gillett) 
then read the report and accounts as follows :— 


Yoxouama Generat Cemetery Report. 


The Committee of the Yokohama General Cemetery beg 
to lay before the community the Treasurer's statement of 
account for the year ending 31st December, 1887, showing 
a credit balance of $2,109.67, 

Of the above-named amount, $1,700 are already placed on 
fixed deposit with the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank at 
five per cent, interest, and the Committee would suggest, 
with a view to augmenting the fund available for keeping 
up the Cemetery in the future, that a further $300 making 
in all $2,000, should be invested in a similar manner. 

It is more than probable that some money will be required 
during the present year for necessary repairs, but the Com- 
mittce are of opinion that this expense may be met, without 
encroaching on the above-named invested amount, 

With regard to Interments, it will be scen from the 
tabulated statement annexed to this Report, that happily, 
there has been a marked decrease in the number compared 
with the previous year 1886, say 41 against 52, and fewer 
than in any one year since 180. Of the said 41 interments 
12 were scamen, staying casually in the Harbour: and 1a 
visitor from Hongkong, thus leaving 28 (including 6 children 
under 5 years of age), as representing the number of In- 
terments from dond fide members of the Yokohama com- 
munity during 887,” ‘The latest returns published by the 
Kanagawa Kencho in April of last year, gave 1,328 as the 
number of foreign (excluding 2,573 Chinese) residents in 
Yokohama. Taking these figures as a basis, we artive at 
a death rate of about 21.00 per f,000 during the past year, 
as against 27.20 per 1,000 in 1886, There is nothing to 
note specially beyond the pvints touched on in connection 
with cemetery matters during the past year, 

Inrenatenrs 18 THe Yorowasta Gaverat CEMETERY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING gist Dacestoen, 1587. 
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Tne Yoronama Gexerat Cesterery. 
Iv account witm B, Gittert, Hox. Treasurer, ror THE YEAR 
Dr. expino gist Dacemner, 1887, 


To Superintendent's Salary 12 months 


$480.00 
To Labour account 12 months. 


266.35— $746.35 





To Repa 
To Tools, 








To Clearing Ground, Turfing Graves, es... S70 
To Books, Stationery, Advertisements, Scr 480 
To Sundries, Postages, 8c, inet S120 

785.56 


Toamount with Hongkong and Shanghai 





Bank on fixed deposit s per cent. 1,700.00 
Toamount with Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank in current account 31st December... 300.86 


To Balance in the hands of Treasurer gtst 
Decembery t887...ccccseecseeeeeneee 108.81— 2,109.67 
82,895.23, 








Cr. 

By Balance brought down from previous ac- 
count, gist December, 1886 sess: 

By Interment fees 12 months 

By Fees received for Reserved lots 





By Fees for erecting Stones, enclosing Grave: 
Bee. 364.00— 1,054.00 





By Interest on §1 400 Fixed deposit with Hong 
kong and Shanghai Bank at s per cent. 














agth March, 1887... isi 60.00 
By Interest on'Current account with Hong: 
kong and Shanghai Bank .......scse 24° 63.74 
$2,898.23 


1888.—January 1st. 

By Balance brought down. 

E.&O.E. 

Yokohama, January rst, 1888. 

Davanoexcy Decrainer g1st, 1887. 

Twelve months’ interest on $1.700 fixed deposit with the 

Hongkong. and Shanghal Wank at§ per gents due seh 

March, 1888.00... : ast + § 83.00 


seesseees $2,109.67 
B. Giuverr, Hon. Treasurer. 
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‘The Cuairman—You have now heard the re- 
port and accounts, and they are before the meeting. 
for discussion if necessary. They seem to me to 
be of an eminently satisfactory nature and if there 
are no questions to be asked perhaps some gentle- 
man will move their adoption. 

Mr. Brooke—I move their adoption, I may 
at the same time say that I do not see any 
allusion made in the report to the necessity of 
occupying the ground that_was set apart some 
years ago by the Japanese Government for a new 
cemetery. [think most of those present must be 
aware that the amount of unoccupied ground in 
the existing cemetery has been rapidly dimini shi 
and it will soon be necessary tomake some provision 
or to take some action with regard to the ground 
which has been set apart. Whilst itis very desirable 
to provide for the maintenance of the existing ceme- 
tery, and to keep it in due repair, in decent regard 
for the dead who lie there, still I should have liked 
to have had some expression of opinion from the 
Committee as to the new cemetery, as to how 
soon it will be likely to be occupied, and what 
suggestions they might have to offer as to the rais- 
ing of sufficient funds to lay it out in accordance 
with the use to which it is to be devoted. 

Mr. Gittert—The ground was set apart by the 
Japanese Government some years ago and. the 
matter now rests entirely with them. ‘The present 
cemetery is placed in the hands of the community 
to look after, but they have nothing whatever 
to do with the new cemetery. That has to come 
before the Board of Consuls. I may add that dur- 
ing the past year no official communication on the 
subject has been received by the Committee. 

Mr. Brooxe—I think when the ground for the 
new cemetery was set apart it was understood 
that whatever expenditure was, necessary for laying 
it out properly would fall upon the community, and 
I merely asked whether the Committee have 
considered that subject. 

Mr. Gittetr—We are not ina position to go 
into the question of raising funds till we know that 
we have got the new cemetery.—(Hear, hear.) As 
to the matter of the foreign community bearing 
the expense, I do not think as far as I have been 
able to gather that that is the view of the Japanese 
Government. I think their view is that they are 
to prepare and manage it themselves, the foreign 
community paying them the fees instead of pay- 
ing them to the committee of the foreign com- 
munity. I do not actually know that that is 
so, but I have reason to believe that it is. 

Mr. Hatt—I believe Mr. Brooke is rather under + 
a misapprehension in thinking that the existing 
cemetery is so nearly filled up. I have it on the 
best authority—that of the cemetery keeper— that 
there is as much ground yet to be occupied as is 
occupied, and that the cemetery is not likely to be 
closed from overcrowding for many a year tocome. 
I think therefore the committee have shown a very 
sound discretion in not bringing up the question 
before there is any necessity. 

Mr. ALLcock—Twenty years hence will be 
time enough. 

Mr. Brooxe—I may say in reply that some 
years ago a report was made by medical men as 
to the desirability—from public health considera- 
tions I presume—of at once closing the cemetery, 
and itwas upon that report that the Japanese 
Government was induced to appropriate a new 
piece of ground for the purpose. 

Mr. GitietTr—As to the question of health, 
as soon as it is found the present cemetery is 
injurious to the health of the community, I do 
net think any one here would propose its 
being kept open. But until we have had an in- 
timation from the Board of Consuls, who have the 
care of the cemetery, I do not think the Committee 
can take any steps.—(Hear hear.) As soon asit ap- 
pears that the Japanese Government think it 
necessary to close the cemetery they will communi- 
cate with the Board of Consuls and the Board of 
Consuls will communicate with the Committee. 

Rev. E. C. Inwine—With all deference to what 
was said by the medical men some years ago, I 
think our statistics ought to be to some extent a 
guide tous. Our death rate is lower than it has 
been before, though for several years past it has 
not been in excess of the large cities at home. I 
do not think our death-rate is a high one. I should 
like to have an expression of opinion as to how the 
Kanagawa Kencho obtains the census of the foreign 
population, because the latter includes not only 
grown up residents, but children, and as far as 1 
am aware there has been no authorised census of 
the children of foreign residents, or of foreign 
residents generally—neither in my memory. nor in 
any records that I have seen. I am inclined to 
think that our death-rate is really less than it 
appears on these returns, and that probably the 























rate should be nearer 17 than 20 per thousand if 
every individual foreign resident were counted. 
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Mr. Hatt—lIn reference to what Mr. Irwine has 
said, I think there can be no reasonable doubt of the 
accuracy of the Kencho statistics. Every year the 
Kencho sends round a request to the foreign Consuls 
for a record of the number of the foreign residents, 
and like most of the work done by the Kencho these 
statistics are compiled with the utmost care and ac- 
curacy. I think that the foreign census prepared by 
them is accurate enough for all practical purposes. 

Mr. Gittett—I had occasion to refer to the 
Kencho as to these returns, and was told they were 
quite sure about their accuracy. I may say that 
in 28 cities of England and Wales the death-rate 
was 20.8 per thousand. 

Mr. BaRLow understood the question before the 
meeting was one of accounts, but presumed the 
discussion as to the removal of the cemetery was not 
quite in order. It was no new question. It had 
been discussed over and over again. They were 
business men, however, and could not spare time to 
discuss whether the cemetery was a source of danger 
to the Japanese or foreign community. They had to 
leave the matter toa higher authority,and when that 
authority told them they had to do it then they ought 
to remove the cemetery. Irrespective entirely of 
these death-rates the question was: Is the cemetery 
dangerous to the community or not? If itwas then 
they must leave it; if not, there wasan end of the dis- 
cussion. Being business men they had, as he said, to 
leave this matter to others who knew about it, and if 
they did not adopt the opinion of others and 
thus made a mistake then that was their own fault. 

‘The CuarrMan said the motion to adopt the re- 
port had given rise to a very interesting conversa- 
tion. He was aware that the same matter had been 
discussed before, and he was inclined to agree with 
the last speaker that it was really for the Japanese 
Government to make the first move, and that it 
would have been quite premature on the part of the 
Committee to have referred to the matter. He was 
aware, as all present were, that solong ago as 1880 a 
report was made to the Sanitary Board by a com- 
mission which he believed included the foreign 
medical men, They reported that the situation of the 
present cemetery endangered the health of the Japa- 
nese community. It was upon that report that the 
Governor, he understood, got authority from the 
Government in Tokyo to set apart another piece of 
ground for a new cemetery and that cemetery had 
been prepared and a carriage road made to it. 
He quite agreed with other speakers that the next 
move must come from the Japanese Government 
and then, he believed the foreign Consuls in con- 
junction with the Committee would be prepared to 
take the matter into consideration. —(Hear, hear.) 

Mr, Wurrratt seconded the motion to adopt 
the report, which was agreed to unanimously 

‘The CiatrMan said the next business was the 
election of a committee, and it would be gratifying 
to them to hear that the present Committee were will- 
ing to serve again. He suggested to save time that 
some gentleman should propose their réelection. 

Mr. ALLcock proposed that the Committee be 
reelected. 

Mr. AnGttn seconded, and the motion was 
agreed to unanimously. 

‘The Committee are—E. Blanc, J. Dodds, H. 
Grauert, E. C. Irwine, J. R. Morse, B. Gillett, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. Hatt, as the meeting was about to separate, 
said he hada proposition to make. It had often 
struck him in walking along the Bluff that one of the 
prettiest views in the wholeSettlement was that from 
the road above the Cemetery. The upper fence of 
the cemetery was a wooden railing, he supposed 
from 6 to7 feet high, and if that fence were lowered, 
by cutting off 2 to 2} feet which would not cost 
much, one of the most beautiful views of the Settle- 
ment, the harbour and the opposite bluffs of Kana- 
gawa would be obtained. The cemetery itself, as it 
Pras one of the most sacred might be made one of 
the most beautiful spots in the whole Settlement, 
and he thought the Committee might fairly devote 
a larger portion of money than they now did to that 
purpose. Itwas a very beautiful aud a sacred spot 
And might, he thought, be much beautified. A part 
of it stretched along the Bluff road a distance of 
over 100 yards and. by simply lowering the fence 
he had referred to, there might be got as pretty a 
view as could be obtained in the whole vicinity of 
Yokohama. It would not cost much even to put 
up a new railing but, all that he suggested was the 
lowering of the present one. ‘Then on the upper 
part of the cemetery adjoining this fence there was 
& good deal of unoccupied ground, on which grew 
tank grass, and this area he thought should be 
turfed and laid out in some fashion so that it should 
not be what it now was, an eyesore. Many of those 
listening to him must have noticed themselves that 
which he was now referring to; he had observed 
it, and he felt sure his suggestions would commend 
themselves to the minds of the meeting. He pro- 

josed “that the upper fence of the cemetery be 
lowered so as to admit of a better view.” 
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Mr. IRwive said there was one slight objection 
to the proposition, and that was that previous to 
the erection of the fence the greatest difficulty had 
been experienced in keeping the riff-raff of the 
neighbourhood out of the cemetery and from carry- 

ng away the flowers and chains. He therefore 
did not think the proposition would tend to a 
beautification of the grounds. 

Mr. Hatiipurton seconded Mr. Hall's motion. 

Mr. Bartow, on the understanding that Mr. Hall 
merely intended his remarks as a hint to the Com- 
mittee, supported his view, and saidhe had no doubt 
the Committee would take them into consideration. 
For himself he had not the slightest idea whether the 
view was good or not, but the question of lowering 
the fence could be considered by the Committee. 

Mr. Gittert said there was a long discussion 
when the fence was put up ten years ago, its present 
height was then advocated in order to keep children 
from jumping into the cemetery and thieves from 
going in and stealing the chains. Considerable 
annoyance had been caused by children and thieves 
in former days and the fence was made sufficiently 
high to exclude them. But, heasked, where was the 
money to come from? It was true they had a 
balance in hand, but that was given for the most 
part in fees for the keeping up of the Cemetery, 
and he thought it was a question whether the com- 
munity would agree to the money being spent to 
lower the fence in order to make a beautiful view 
for people passing along the Bluff. 

Mr. Brooxe suggested that, after the expression 
of opinion that had been made, Mr. Hall should 
withdraw his motion and leave it asa suggestion 
to the Committee. It would bea pity that the 
meeting should pass a resolution and compel the 
Committee to take a course they did not approve of. 

Mr. Hatt said that as the only two members of 
Committee, Mr. Irwine and Mr, Gillett, were 
against his motion he would not press it. He be- 
lieved in the case of a Committee who had done so 
well—(applause)—to give them a free hand. He 
liked to see public bodies like this Committee re- 
main in office from year to year; they served with- 
out recompense and because of the interest they 
took in the work, and their opinion ought to weigh. 
As the only two members of the Committee present 
were against him, he would not ask the Chairman 
to put his motion, As to one of the objections of the 
worthy treasurer he might say that one of his rea- 
sons for suggesting this was the inexpensiveness of 
the alteration pecuniarily, and thefact that the zs 
thetic gain would be so great. It would cost little 
more than the sawing off of two feet or so from the 
rails, and he believed that $50 would turf the upper 
plateau. He did not think the cost would make a 
serious hole in the working expenses for the year. 

Mr. Gitietr said the proposal should receive 
the consideration of the Committee at its first 
meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. ALtcock, a cordial vote 
of thanks was passed to the Chairman and a 
similar compliment was paid to Mr. Gillett. The 
meeting then separated. 




















SOME OIL PAINTINGS BY fAPANESE 
ARTISTS. 
a 


‘The oil paintings now on viewat the Public Hall, 
twelve in number, are the work of Japanese artists. 
Seven of them are by \ ada, a young artist 
who has not long returned from Europe, having 
studied at Munich and Paris. It is at once apparent 
on entering the hall that whatever merits the pic- 
tures may possess are more or less negatived by 
the way in which they are hung, and that the 
light also leaves much to be desired. Nos. 
rand 2 are by Mr. Ando, and represent (1) 
the interior and (2) the exterior of the Temple at 
‘Asakusa. No. 3 is an exterior of the same build- 
ing, taken from another point. It is by Mr. Naga- 
hara, and, in common with Mr, Ando’s paintings, 
is somewhat sombre in tone, a defect caused by 
the artist having too faithfully reproduced the 
actual colours of the objects coming within the 
scope of the canvas, and having failed in what 
would have been a perfectly legitimate exaggera- 
tion for the sake of relief and contrast, namely, 
clothing the figures in the more brilliant habili- 
ments of a great festival. The remainder of the 
paintings are by Mr. Harada. No. 4 (Rice-plant- 
ing) is a flat landscape with figures in various 
altitudes planting young rice, and cottages in the 
distance. The figures are well drawn and_the 
postures natural, but the water in the rice-field, 
though pretty, is too pellucid to be realistic. No. 
5 (Before the New Year) is a street scene in 
Tokyo. The drawing is good, especially the 
fore-shortening of a horse, but the conception is 
not so, the back-ground being too crowded with 
figures, while a large space in the fore-ground which 
should have been devoted to an object of greater 

















importance, is occupied by a pair of pigeons. The 
artist may possibly have had a particular reason 
for painting the Fukugawa after Rain” (No. 6), 
but his purpose is not apparent ; and were it not for 
the torti in the fore-ground, one might suppose 
that the painting was intended to represent a scene 
in the black country of Staffordshire. No.7 (A 
Japanese Kitchen), is asmall study, and one of 
the two best of Mr. Harada's efforts. No.8 (a 
Landscape in the Bavarian Alps) is chiefly to be 
commended for the drawing, which indicates firm- 
ness and decision without the slightest suspicion 
of stiffness. ‘The colouring is not good in the light 
effects, as no sun that ever shone could produce 
the tints given to the grass and to the bark of the 
trees. No. 9 isa study (Japanese Girl) that might 
have received better treatment with regard to pro- 
portions: even after the utmost allowance is made 
for thesomewhat bulky coiffure of the Japanese lady, 
the head is too large for the bust. No. 10 (Japa- 
nese Mountains—Spring) is sketchy and lacking 
in detail, two shanties in the foreground being 
backed up by green hills close at hand and dark 
mountains in the distance. No. 11 (Needlework), 
the smallest study in the collection, shows the 
figure of a woman seated on the mats mending 
a child’s clothing, and is one of the best. No. 12 
is a portrait of General Harada, father of the 
painter. By those who know the original this is 
said to bea striking likeness. We can well imagine 
that such is the case, as the work would naturally be 
a labour of love and call forth all the cunning of the 
painter’s eye and hand. ‘The drawing of the head 
and the lines of the face in particular, are good, 
though this cannot be said of the hands. The pose 
is somewhat stiff; one does not expect to see a 
general officer assume the position of ‘ attention” 
to have his portrait taken. The pictures, as in- 
timated above, would appear to greater advantage 
if properly hung, and_a little varnish would give 
them a more finished appearance. They are, 
however, well worth a visit by persons who are 
interested in the progress of Japanese students of 
western art. Mr. Harada is a very young artist 
and has many years before him in which to per- 
fect himself in the art for which he has evidently a 
large share of natural ability, 














DERNIERE REPRESENTATION DES 
ARTISTES FRAN(QAIS. 
—__- 4 


La soirée d’hier, au Public Hall, n’a pas été 
bien fructueuse pour l’'aimable bénéficiaire, dont 
le sympathique talent méritait certes mieux. Mais 
ilne faut pas que les deux artistes qui nous quit- 
tent en veuillent trop au public de Yokohama. Il 
efit fallu pour l’attirer tout au moins un semblant 
de troupe ; et sicharmante que soit Mlle. Scriwana, 
si gai et plein d’entrain que se soit montré M. 
Daron, des monologues, des saynétes A un ou deux 
personnages des romances et des chansonnettes 
he sauraient suffire a remplir une salle. 

C’est dommage, car encore une fois Mlle. Scri- 
wana mériterait, ffit-elle seule, chambrée compleéte. 
Elle a joué hier Tofo ches Tata avec une verve 
Ctourdissante ; et comme elle est pimpante et crdne 
sous la tunique du lycéen! On nous nous trom- 
pous fort, ou tout ce qui est ¢ravest# doit étre, pour 
elle, un vrai succes. 

Elle a chanté ensuite avec une grace et un gotit 
exquis une romance vieux style La premiere 
feuille, et de la fagon la plus drdle une chanson- 
nette, Fe suis chatonilleuse. Impossible de rire 
plus gentiment et plus naturellement. Madame 
attend Monsieur a fait le méme plaisir qu’A la 
premigre représentation et n'a pas été moins 
applaudi: mais on a trouvé cette fois les entractes 
un peu longs, et ily avait dans la salle un autre 
monsieur, plus ou moins de sangfroid, qui ne parais- 
sait pas content d’attendre, malgre les chut dont 
les spectateurs accueillaient ses grognements. 

Mile. Hoffman s’est fait entendre dans deux 
romances; elle a une bonne voix de mezzo-soprano, 
mais elle était fort émne, et il nous a semblé que 
Phabitude lui manque un peu. 

M. Daron a chanté tres gaiment les couplets 
des Présages de la Mascotte, et on lui a redemandé, 
of course, Vinévitable En revenant dela Revue. 
Malheureusement, Porchestre manquait, la musi- 
que du Monocacy qui était attendue n’ayant pu 
venir, et c'est un peu froid au piano, bien que le 
gentleman amateur qui remplacait M. Sauvlet ait 
accompagné avec beaucoup de brio. 

Bon voyage et bonne chance aux deux artistes 
et espérons que, s'ils nous reviennent, ils seront un 
peu moins seu/s. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
ene gee 
(FRom our Srectat CorRESPONDENT.) 





London, January 14th. 


I think perhaps the most notable item of news 
since | wrote last is that the Board of Trade 
Statistics for December show most clearly that 
there is a rapid revival of trade in this country, 
and that Lord Salisbury, who is not prone to undue 
jubilation, or to taking rosy views of things in 

eneral, speaks of the revival as an accomplished 
fact. The returns show an increase of exports in 
December amounting to 19 per cent. more than in 
any one month for the last ten years. ‘The increase 
extends over all the principai classes of manufac- 
tures. The Imports amount to £361,935,000 for 
the year; the Exports to £221,398,000; re-exports 
of colonial and foreign merchandise £59,107,000— 
total £642,440,000. Lord Salisbury, in a great 
speech at Liverpool (which was very important on 
other grounds), said he did not think the country 
ever had grounds so solid for the belief, nor was 
there ever such a consensus of opinion from all 
branches of trade and commerce, that in the 
matter of trade depression the night is over and 
the dawn of a new prosperity is near. So it does 
really appear that matters are improving all round, 

Mr. Froude has published his new book on the 
West Indies, which he visited last winter. It is 
pronounced by the critics to be the most brilliant 
of his many brilliant works. He does not believe 
in the negro, or in the policy of the last two or 
three decades towards the West Indian islands. I 
do not think any one does believe much in the 
capacity of the negro for self-government; Mr. 
Froude does not. He says you must govern the 
negro, and points to Hayti, as one example of his 
work when left to himself. ' Hayti, by the way, is 
likely to engage the attention of Parliament next 
session in a somewhat unpleasant way ; but of this 
I may write later on. 

In the speech to which I have already referred, 
Lord Salisbury warned Conservatives not to for 
get that the measures of the Government must be 
tinged with the views of their Liberal Unionist 
allies, and that before condemning them they must 
bear the circumstances of the situation clearly in 
mind. He went on to say that even if the House 
‘of Commons rejected their proposals, the Govern- 
ment was not going to resign; they would remain 
where they were until the effect of recent measures 
in Ireland were seen, and they had no intention of 
forcing on the electors at the present time a great 
constitutional problem because their bills were 
not acceptable to a scratch majority of the House 
of Commons. This declaration may have some 
important consequences ; one will be, perhaps, to 
give some confidence in the stability of the present 
régime to the public in general. 

"The doctors are at it again, hammer and tongs, 
in The Times, over the merits and demerits of 
homeopathy, and incidentally about other points. 
A member of the staff of the Queen's fabilee 
Hospital, though not a homeopath, apparently 
regarded the heresy with indulgence, and met 
homeopaths in consultation. He was dismissed, 
and brought the matter before the law . courts. 
At this point Lord Grimpthorpe, better known 
as Sir Edmund Beckett, ex-leader of the Parlia- 
mentary Bar, wrote a letter to The Times, 
under the title “Odium Medicum,” raising the 
whole question of the attitude of the medical’ pro- 
fession generally to homeopathy and its profes- 
sors. This led to the war which 1s now raging with 
extreme violence, and which is exceedingly interest- 
ing to outsiders. All the great guns on both sides 
are in action, and I should think everyone that 
has time is reading the letters. At an early stage, 
The Times, probably foreseeing the magnitude of 
iMlestinpending coahtet: weate ay‘article:explaiuiig 
the whole question at issue in a way to be under- 
standed by ordinary people, but inclining to the 
view that the medical profession is not treating the 

omeopath with either generosity or fairness. 
he interesting person in the discussion is Lord 
Grimpthorpe, who, under one form or another, is 
one of the most copious and most delightful 
contributors to The Times. He has had a long 
standing feud with the architects; now he is on 
the doctors; but no subject is safe from him, and 
he always writes so well and appears to find such 
Loisterous enjoyment in controversy that one must 
needs read his letters. Hisa man of large ex- 
perience and wide knowledge ; he is reported to 
have for many years made the largest income 
ever earned at the English Bar; he is very 
wealthy, and has spent several hundred thousand 
pounds in restoring St. Alban’s Cathedral, and in 
many other respects he is a notable man. | Some- 
times he is in unison with The Times, when (as in 
this case) he gets a number of very handsome and 
well-deserved compliments; again he is rubbed 
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down, so to speak, with a club, when he irrever- 
ently turns his weapons against the Editor him- 
self, and the Editor cheerfully prints his most 
caustic comments on the leader of the previous 
day. Lhave often thought that, taken all round, 
the correspondence is the most interesting part of 
The Times ; it embraces every subject under the 
sun, from Norman Lockyet’s last. astronomical 
theory—which appears to be something very im- 
portant, but I do not understand it—to the state 
of the crossing at the Ludgate Circus ; and among, 
the correspondents are sure to be one or two of the 
leading authorities on the subject. Lord Bram 
well writes on points of law, Sir James Caird on 
agriculture, Sir William Harcourt on himself, 
Lord Randolph Churchill (anonymous) on sundry 
subjects, and so on, for the whole field of 
human interest. [ take up the issue just at hand, 
which happens to be that of January 5th, and find 
a gentleman from Hartlepool writing on the charac- 
teristics of the trade of the Hartlepools for last 
year; the Chief Inspector under the Alkali Acts on 
town smoke and a new way of heating houses; 
fair trade, by two authorities, one for, the other 
against ; the editor of a well-known work on tithes, 
on the tithe commutation averages of the past 
seven years; Roman Catholic Opinion on Home 
Rule by Mr. Crump, Q.C., writing from Rome; 
distress in Greenwich and Deptford by two gentle- 
men engaged in relieving it by means of two inde- 
pendent associations; Lord Monkswell on a 
crusade by the Good ‘Templars against spir 
selling grocers; a Yorkshirewoman on the great 
advantages of using horses unshod ; and nearly 
five columns on the homeopathic controversy from 
seven correspondents, one of them being, in- 
directly, Meissonier, the great artist. I may have 
omitted some smaller letters, but is not this a 
wonderful budget? Other daily papers have com- 
paratively little correspondence ; and yet the dis- 
cussion by able men of all shades of ‘opinion on 
a particular question of importance will obviously 
be read with interest by thousands who may not 
care much for an anonymous leader on it. Consider, 
for instance, the eagerness with which thousands. 
of medical men throughout the country are read- 
ing this homeopathic controversy; hundreds of 
thousands the recent prolonged controversy re- 
specting the comparative success of Christianity 
and Mohammedanism, in which all the authorities 
took part. It is the easiest thing in the world for 
an English newspaper to have scores and hundreds 
of correspondents ; but to get the best men on all 
topics is what no paper in England except Zhe Times 
can do. I suppose, apart from the leading position 
of that journal, its elastic space and its catholic 
spirit have caused it to be come the arena for the 
contests of the British gladiators. 

Not long ago I ventured to commemorate in these 
letters the extraordinary versatility and readiness 
of Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming, the well-known 
writer, All is fish that comes to her net; and it 
must be an exceedingly weak peg indeed on which 
she cannot hang an amusing” and interesting 
article. Twice during the present week we have 
examples of this capacity of hers, Amongst the 
recent news from China is the explosion of the 
arsenal at Amoy and the frightful inundation of 
the Yellow River. The first affords this lively 
lady an opportunity of descanting on the beauties 
of Amoy harbour, in the St. Fames's Gasette, 
while the second affords an opening for an article 
in the same journal on Erratic Rivers,” treating 
mainly of the Brahmaputra and the Hoang Ho. 
How is it done? I wonder whether she keeps a 
kind of common-place book, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, to which she can turn’ whenever a favour- 
able incident for an article happens, or whether 
she carries it all about in her head and in sundry 
books of reference. It would be interesting to 
know the habits of our principal periodical writers 
in this respect. Mr. Sala, we know, has an elabo- 
rate system of note and scrap books, carefully 
indexed, with cross-references, the various volu- 
mes filling several shelves in his library. When 
he wants to write a chatty leader on anything, he 
has here abundant materials, facts, references, quo- 
tations, quips, puns, whatnot, ready to his hand. 
The late Charles Reade had something of the 
same kind for his novels, and his scrap books are 
said to be a marvel of care and minute arrange- 
ment. I know one gentleman, an ethnologist. and 
steady writer for the press, who has the names of 
all the tribesand uncivilized or semi-civilized people 
of the globe alphabetically arranged in a thick 
volume like a merchant’s ledger, with half a dozen 
pages or so to each, in which are placed extracts 
from all the books and papers he has ever read 
relating to them. Thus “ Ainos: In the Asiatic 
Society of Japan Vol. X. No, 3 p. 119, Jones says 
so and so, and thinks their origin is such and 
such. A writer in the Atheneum of July 3oth, 
























































1885, reviewing Jones’s work holds thai,” &c. 
And so on for a dozen or twenty or forty references 


as the case may be. Then when a paper on_ the 
‘Ainos is read before the Anthropological Society, 
or a book on the Ainos comes to him for review, 
he turns up “Ainos” in his ledger, and fires 
away with: ‘The author of this book regards 
the Ainos as coming from Kamschatka; but Mr. 
Jones, the well-known Japanese scholar, long ago 
came to the conclusion that their origin is such 
and such. It is true indeed that other authori- 
ties""—and so on to the end of the entry in the 
ledger, or of the space at his disposal. No doubt 
this isa very efficient and rapid method of doing 
literary work of this description, but think of the 
labour of keeping your books! Personally | have 
never tried it, anid Lam sure I should fail if | did. 
Tam constantly making memoranda on the back 
of letters of what I am going to say to your readers 5 
but the events never come off for I always lose the 
notes. Sometimes they turn up weeks after, but I 
am either unable to decipher the hieroglyphics, 
the subjects having clean gone out of my head, or 
the subjects are stale and forgotten. Men of me- 
thod are always to be envied; they can usually 
get through twice as much work as any one else, 
and usually do it twice as well. [am convinced 
that the niethodical man is born not made; and 
that it is of as little use to Uy to emulate him as to 
emulate the poet when his eye rolls in fine frenzy. 
‘This at any rate is a sort of consolation to us who 
are unmethodical and untidy; it was born with us 
and we are no more responsible for it than we are for 
the colour of our hair or the shapes of our noses. 
Prince Krapotkin, the famous Russian Nihilist, 
has lately been expounding to the Patisians some 
strange doctrines. He lectured on the moral in- 
fluence of prison life, a subject, by the by, on 
which he has already discoused to the British 
public from the platform of the Nineteenth 
Century, but in a somewhat different style. In 
Paris he advocated the total suppression of prisons, 
leaving crimes and offences to be committed at 
will, as he is of opinion that society can only be 
safeguarded by curing the diseases of the brain, 
heart, and stomach, from which all criminals suffer, 
and which, no doubt, he holds cause them to com= 
mit crime, ‘The docisine comes to this that crime 
is evidence of mental disease ; you must not punish 
the crime, you should cure the disease; in other 
words, persons committing crime must’ be sent, 
not to prison, but to an Asylum. Call your pri- 
sons Asylums, and there yeu are! The way 
Prince Krapotkin puts it looks very absurd, but at 
bottom what he said has been many. tines said 
before, viz., crime is evidence of insanity. Need- 
less to say, I don't agree with the Prince; but I 
am persuaded that a vast amount of the crime of 
England is committed by persons having a mania 
for that particular kind of crime. Arson, in rural 
England, is in my opinion, a crime which is con- 
stantly committed by persons having a mania for 
setting property on fire, I have over and over 
again heard persons vied for this offence who had 
been committing it all their lives without any ap- 
parent motive, except to see a blaze, The same 
may be said of otler offences. Of course this 
does not alter the desirability of sending them to 
prison, which is the best ‘place for people who 
are possessed with such a destructive mania. 
Prince Krapotkin, who uttered the above opinions, 
is a curious being, and has a curious history. He 
isa member of a noble Russian house, and was 
highly educated both at home and in Paris. [ 
believe he did some work, ing or some other 
geographical wotk, of imporiance in Siberia. 
Having become imbued with Nihilist opinions, he 
began a propaganda in Russia which ended in his 
being put into gaol in St. Petersburg. From 
this he escaped by a miracle, and has since lived in 
Switzerland, France and England. He was ex- 
pelled from Geneva some years ago; not long since 
he was sentenced in France to five years" penal 
servitude for some Nihilist speeches, but was re- 
prieved after about 12 months by President Grévy. 
He has spent the greater part of his exile in this 
country, where he earns a considerable income 
as a periodical writer. His scientific know- 
ledge has made him a constant contributor to 
Nature, where his initials “P.K.” are con- 
stantly to be seen at the bottom of some article 
describing Russian scientific work; he is a fre- 
quent writer for the Nineteenth Century and other 
magazines, and almost all the Russian articles in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica are from his pen. 
He is at present living in a small house near 
Harrow, where he carties on his literary work 
and his political schemes. Before his incarcera- 
tion at Clairvaux he was a strong, sturdy man, 
above middle height, with flourishing black whis- 
kets; a high forehead, spectacles, and somewhat 
pale cheeks gave him the appearance of a scholar, 
which of course he is, but not of a political fire. 
brand. He rarely spoke of politics, at least on the 
occasions on which I chanced to see him; but 










































































ouce some one referred in his hearing to the con- 
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demnation of some Nihilists in Paris, which 
was a subject of interest just then, He sud- 
denly grew more and more animated in dilat- 





ing on the injustice of the French Courts in 
this case, his eyes flashed, and he talked so 
vehemently as to become almost incoherent; for 
a minute or two he astounded the few persons pre- 
sent by his almost frenzied manner; but as there 
was no one to dispute with him, he soon grew 
calmer, and his original extremely quiet demean- 
our returned. But there is a wild look about his 
eyes, perceptible even behind his learned spec- 
tacles. [ remember on the occasion to which I 
refer he denied in the most emphatic manner 
that Nihilists as a rule believe dynamite to 
be a legitimate weapon; but I have always 
had my doubts. He is a man who is forced to lead 
a double life; to get his livelihood and help his 
less favoured fellow-exiles, he is obliged to meet and 
associate with scholars, men of science, writers, 
editors, ef hoc genus omne, and he must tune his 
fiddle accordingly, for they have no sympathy 
with murder or dynamite; later on he has to meet 
and conspire and plan with the other Nihilists in 
London, men whose hands are red with blood, 
and who are outcasts and pariahs in almost every 
country in Europe. One who had a principal 
hand in the murder of the late Czar lives now and 
has lived for some years in quiet Wellington Road, 
St. John’s Wood.“ Stepniak,” who escaped from 
Siberia, and has since written many. thrilling 
stories,—especially Underground Russia ”—ol 
.the hair-breadth escapes of the Nihilists lives in 
the same house; but all, I believe, look to the 
gentle, placid, scholarly Krapotkin as their leader. 
Since his condemnation in Paris his dark hair has. 
become gray; he looks now, or did afew months 
since, more pallid and worn; his shoulders are 
rounder, and his teeth, which were always defective, 
are all gone, owing he says to some qualities of the 
water at the Clairvaux prison, He is carefully 
watched here by Russian detectives; he says two 
live in the village near which he resides; one 
follows him everywhere, notes whom he sees, 
where he goes, what he does, &c. . I remember a 
few years ago he observed one forenoon that he 
and his friend had come from Islington (where he 
was then living) on the same bus. There was no 
friend, but he explained that he was always 
followed by a detective who was so close to him 
that he called him his friend. “He is out in the 
street in front of the window now,” he said, and 
glancing out, he pointed to an ordinary looking 
person sauntering about outside, and said that 
was the emissary of the Russian Embassy. It 
must be an uncomfortable sensation to be always 
followed in this way ; I should be inclined to play 
all manner of pranks with my shadow, as Eugene 
was in the habit of doing with the unhappy school- 
master in “Our Mutual Friend.” However, I 
suppose even to this people can get used; politics 
like poverty make us acquainted with strange bed, 
fellows. 

Sir Charles Dilke is gradually emerging from 
his retirement. He is now writing articles on the 
modern armies of the great Powers, in the Fort- 
nightly, which are attracting wide-spread at- 
tention. He lately discoursed to the Chelsea 
Radicals on some political questions, and to the 
Chelsea population generally on the history of 
their parish. He will go on, emerging more and 
more; by-and-by he will address larger audi- 
ences, and perhaps five years hence he will stand 
again for Parliament and be defeated; then 
stand again and finally win. No doubt he is a 
loss to public life ; whether, under present circum- 
stances, it would not be worse for public life to 
have him in again is a question others must decide. 


We are all awaiting the appearance of the new 
Radical evening paper, the Evening Star, to be 
edited Mr. T. P.O’Connor, M.P. Some Radicalsto 
whom I have spoken on the subject are glad to have 
a new evening paper, being discontented with the 
present Radical evening journal, but they are not 
quite satisfied with their editor, They would feel 
safer in the hands of an English Radical. 




















LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
oot gees 
(From our Sreciat. Corresronpent.) 


San Francisco, February rst. 

This is one of the most severe winters on record. 
Not in thirty-one years have they had such snow 
and such bitter cold as they are now experiencing 
all over New York and New England. The rail- 
road service of the north may be said to be at a 
standstill; trains are not leaving, and when they 
do leave, they don’t arrive anywhere. Any num- 
ber of trains are stuck in, snow drifts all the way 
from Minnesota to Connecticut, and the half frozen 
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passengers are burning the seats to try to keep 
warm. Of course the number of disasters is large. 
From the North Western States each day’s des- 
patches record cases of loss of life from the cold. 
Wherever people have tried to cross the prairies 
in the face of a blizzard, they have perished in the 
attempt. No one who has not faced the bitter 
west wind of the prairies has any idea how 
much cold a wind can carry in its breath, In 
several places the snow has isolated towns and 
villages, and left them without a supply of coal. 
This is the case not only in the North-West, 
but even in New England itself. The storm ap: 
pears to have extended out to sea on the Atlantic ; 
several wrecks are reported on the coasts of New 
York, New England, and Nova Scotia. Boston 
harbour is frozen over. On this coast we took 
our whipping, in the shape of a cold snap, which 
extended from ist to 15th January; then followed 
a steady downpour of rain, which reminds old 
people of the January of 1854, when folks nav 
gated the streets in boats. But our misfortunes 
here are always bearable; on the coldest day in 
the valley during the cold snap the mercury di 
not fall below 25° above, and as we have no 
cellars, the rain doesn’t get into them to bother us. 
Our drains are getting a good flushing; some of 
them will fill up with sand; whereupon we shall 
have the old controversy between the Silurians 
who hate to spend money, and the bond millers 
who insist on a new system of drainage. 

There is nothing new from Washington. None 
of the committees are ready to report. Congress 
is so dull that Californian members are allowed to 
frame bills for the further exclusion of Chinese, 
and to fire off speeches about the heathen Chinese. 
The President is dining and wining the leading 
members of both Houses, and the diplomatic corps; 
both he and Mrs. Cleveland are winning popu: 
larity among the Republicans. Among’ astute 
politicians, the expectation is that a tariff reform 
bill will be got through the House this year, but 
will be killed by Republican votes in the Senate; 
whereupon the President will go to the country in 
November on the clean cut issue of revenue reform 
against Protection, Suchmen as Jolin Sherman and 
George F. Edmunds professto believe that the work- 
men willall vote for protection, as the main stay of 
wages. Those of your readers who are interested in 
the present stage of the controversy will find an 
intelligent statement of each side of the question 
in the January and February numbers of Harpers 
Magazine; the free trade side is presented with 
matchless skill by Henry Watterson of Kentucky, 
and probably the best excuse that can be made 
for protection is given by Senator George F. 
Edmunds of Vermont. One of the best jokes of 
the day ‘fin this connection,” as the phrase is, is 
the change in the tone of the English press in the 
subject. For thirty years the free traders in this 
country have been accused of being bought with 
“English gold,” and certainly the English press 
has always told us we ought to try free trade. 
But now that we seem likely to do so, the English 
are awaking to the fact that American manufac- 
turing industry, if left free from Government in- 
terference, might not be so good a thing for Ei 
lish manufactures. The best saws and axes used 
in England are made in this country; why not 
other products of industry? And if so, what next? 

Society in this city enjoyed a sensation yester- 
day in the shape of a decision of the Supreme 
Court affirming the judgment of Judge Sullivan in 
the famous Sharon case. By a bare majority of 
one, the Court decides that the contract of August 
a5th, 1880, made the late Senator Sharon and Sarah 
Althea man and wife, and that as his widow she 
is entitled to one-half the community property he 
left. That portion of the judgment which gave 
her lawyers $55,000 for fees is reversed. Her 
present husband, ex-Judge Terry, declares that 
the amount of money which she will take under 
this judgment will not be less than ten millions of 
dollars. On the other hand, the heir and counsel 
of Sharon say that she will not get_a penny. The 
prospect under the circumstances is that the new 
feature in the case will probably lead toa com- 
promise. No sympathy is felt for the Sharon 
people, who are generally unpopular. It is felt that 
it is but fair that the estate of the old debauchee 
should be mulcted to atone for his disorders. But 
the decision will probably render an amendment of 
the marriage law imperative. Here was a notorious 
adventuress who foisted herself upon an amorous 
old man as his mistress, and managed to get from 
him papers which now seem to have constituted a 
contract of marriage in the eye of the law. This is 
giving altogether too fine a chance for female 
adventuresses to operate on men. The law of 
California in recognizing ‘consent marriages” 
was intended to apply to communities where neither 
minister nor magistrate could be found to solem- 
nize a marrital union. There is now no part of 
this state in which such a deficiency of officials 









































exists. And no hardship would be wrought if the 
law provided that henceforth no marriage should 
be valid unless it were celebrated before either a 
clergyman or a magistrate. Meanwhile, the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, following so closely 
upon the heels of the judgments in the Hopkins 
and the Arbuckle cases, is a standing notice to old 
men that if they will go a wooing, they must 
take their heart in one hand, and their purse in 
the other, 

The only straw that is floating before political 
winds is an obvious uneasiness in Republican 
circles over the possibilities of our American party 
looming up in unusual strength next November. 
Palmer of Illinois has a bill in the Senate to cir- 
cumscribe European immigration; and John F. 
Swift of this State, late candidate for Governor, has 
issued a manifesto, calling upon ‘ Americans” to 
return to the Republican fold, and promising them 
all the reforms they need from the Republican 
patty. A passage or two in Swift's paper un- 
consciously point the danger of the situation. He 
says that the Republican party believes in the right 
of Congress to prohibit all immigration, and he 
thinks it not unlikely that they may exercise the 
right in the early future; but he adds that in this 
State, the party has usually polled some 15,000 
foreign votes, without which, he adds, “it would be 
hopeless to try to carry any election.” Thus, if the 
Republicans don’t denounce foreigners, they are 
in danger of seeing their rank and file desert 
them; and if they do ‘they cannot hope to carry 
any election.” The alternative is not pleasant. 
But nothing is ever gained by trying to straddle 
an issue, when it becomes prominent. The policy 
of being in favour of a law, but against its enforce- 
ment, did not succeed with the doughfaces of 1850- 
60; it laid out the Democrats of Ohio cold in 1884; 
and it will prove equally fatal to the trimmers of the 
present day, who want to keep friends with foreign- 
ersand know-nothings alike. I doubt, myself, whe- 
ther thereis much moresolid body to the anti-foreign 
sentiment in this country than there was to Mr. 
George’s labour movement; but at any rate the 
best way to test the question is to bring the new 
know-nothings out into the clear light of day, so that 
people can see how many they number. It will be 
time enough, after they have shown they out- 
number a corporal’s guard, to begin to argue the 
Locan whether the United States should adopt 
the policy which we and other nations compelled 
China and Japan to abandon at the mouth of the 
cannon, 

An awful spectacle is now to be witnessed at St. 
Louis. The excessive cold of last week caused the 
Mississipi to freeze over, and a partial thaw, 
yesterday morning, set the great body of ice 
moving. The gorge began to float south at ten 
o'clock, and all day long it moved slowly, majesti- 
cally, past the city front, crushing steamers, 
barges, and wharves before it as if they had been 
eggshells. It was as resistless as an earthquake. 
Eye-witnesses say that it just seemed to touch a 
vessel lightly, when she careened over and went to 
the bottom. Over a million and a half dollars 

‘orth of floating property was destroyed before 
nightfall ; the owners stood on the bank, helpless, 
and watched the work of destruction go on. 














IN THE GERMAN CONSULAR COURT. 
ea res 
Dr. Von Scuettinc and Dr. Haus- 
wecuT and E. BERcer, Assessors, 


Before 


Monpay, February 27th, 1888. 
THE RECENT OUTRAGE IN THE SETTLEMENT. 


Herman Marbs was to-day brought up on a 
charge, preferred by James Donald, of havin, 
with another forcibly entered his house, committe 
assualt and battery, &c. 

‘The Assessors having been sworn, the defendant 
was interrogated at some length by the President 
in reference to the charge. He pleaded guilty, 
but said he was drunk and did not remember what 
took place. He admitted that he was at Mr. 
Donald’s house and that he had asked for drink. 

James Donald, who was then called, deponed—I 
am 48 years of age anda Protestant. Lam prepared 
to and now take an oath to testify truly. On the 
night of the roth I was in the house next to mine, 
that of Mr, Falck. Hearing screams coming from 
my house, Iran out, but as I was not so nimble on 
my feet Mr. Falck got there before me. This was 
between two and three o’clock. When got to the 
house I found Mr. Maye in my bed room making 
a disturbance, I'did hot see’ the prisoner; he 
was then in the bed room where my daughter 
sleeps. I now recognise the prisoner. I asked 
them to leave, and told they had made a mistake, 
but Mr. Maye said he had made no mistake. He 
said he would not leave, that the house was a pro- 
stitute house. He spoke in English. Mr, Falck 
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spoke to him to him in German and told him the 
same thing. I got the prisoner out to the veran- 
dah, and told Captain Lobo to look after him and 
keep him quiet, while I went to assist. Mr. Falck 
with Maye. We got Maye on the ground and 
had to liit him out. Ihad an opportunity then 
to give him a good beating, but I would not do it. 
Alter we had got them out they came again. I 
do not understand German, but Mr. Falck told 
me that the prisoner was telling Maye to shoot. 
Mr. Falck at this time was holding the door slut 
with his foot. Captain Lobo went off for a police. 
man, and Mr. Falck when he heard the prisoner 
tell the other to shoot went to his own house to 
get his revolver. While they were both absent 
the two men came in, and the prisoner took me 
by the throat and held me down while Maye 
beat me on the head with the butt of a 
pistol. I do not know for certain that it was 
pistol; it was a hard substance and I sup- 
posed it was the pistol because he had fired 
shots. The prisoner held me down while the 
other beat me. [ think it was Maye who fired the 
shots; he hada pistol in hishand and the prisoner 
was telling him to shoot. No one was wounded 


except myself; my injuries being caused by the 
I saw my wife struck by the 


beating on the head. 
prisoner and knocked down in the door way. That 
was when the two men were going out. She went 
out to shut the door after them. He knocked 
her into the door way of the sitting room. 

‘To the Prisoner—When you held me and Maye 
was beating me, you spoke in German. I did not 
understand it, but you spoke, and as Maye then 
commenced beating me I supposed that you had 
told him to do so. 

Goto Ku was then sworn according to Japanese 
custom and subscribed the usual formula, She 
deponed—I live in Yokohama with Mr. Donald, 
and have four children. On the night in question 
about half-past two o'clock two strangers broke 
open the garden gate, which was fastened with an 
iron bolt. I got up from bed and opened the house 
door. They forced themselves in. I spoke to the 
prisoner ; it was he that came in first. They did not 
understand what I said and entered the parlour, 
the prisoner catching hold of me. As they did 
not understand, my daughter came to speak to 
them. She spoke to them, but I do not think 
they understood. ‘They entered the children’s 
bed room. My child being afraid ran into the 
adjoining room. ‘The men then followed into 
that room. My eldest daughter tried to kept them 
out. [sawa pistol shown by the stout man; he 
aimed it first at my daughter and then at me. 1 
then screamed for assistance. I do not know what 
was the intention in aiming the pistol at me. Mr. 
Donald on my screaming came in with other two 
gentlemen—Mr. Falck and Mr. Lobo. Those two 
were still in my bedroom when Mr. Donald and the 
others came. 1 do not know what occurred after. 
wards, as I took my children out to the back. I 
was struck and knocked down by one of the men 
—I cannot say whether it was the prisoner or the 
other. He struck me on the face. I had entered 
the house again because I heard Mr. Donald 
crying out and thought he was dying. [heard 
a pistol being fired. I think it was by the stout 
man, not the prisoner. ‘Three shots were fired. 
I saw shots fired. He aimed at the back door of 
the house. All in the house had escaped to the 
back door, The stout gentleman fired from the 
outside into a room. 

Mr. Donald here produced two of the pistol 
bullets which he said were picked up, one in the 
centre of the hallway and the other near the back 
entrance of the hallway. One he said was still 
lodged in the woodwork of the house, having gone 
right through one of the posts of the verandah. 

Mary Donald deponed—I am 16 years of age. 
I remember the row in our house on the night in 
question. I was asleep in my bedroom. [heard 
a noire outside—I think about half-past two 
o'clock. I got up to see what it was, and saw the 
two men in the passage. My mother had opened 
the house door. [asked them what they wanted. 
I cannot recognise the prisoner. There was a 
stout man. They asked for some person by name, 
Tdo not know whom. [do not know whether it 
was that of a female; [think they spoke in German, 
I asked them to go out. They followed me into 
the bedroom. ‘They tried to touch me, but I st 
ped back. I went round the bed to my mother’s 
bedroom and asked her to call for my father. She 
did so, and the two men then entered her bedroom. 
Before my mother called for my father they had 
asked fordrink. asked them what they wanted, 
and said [ would give them anything to go 
out of the house. They did not answer. I 
then said.— Do you want a drink?” and they 
said—" Yes.” They asked for beer, but I said 
there was no beer in the house. One of them then 
said they must have beer or they would shoot us. 

he stout man pointed a pistol at me. He was 
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quite near me. ‘The prisoner said he would 
shoot me unless I gave him beer. He spoke 
English, He said if T did not give him beer he 
would shoot me down. [ did not say nothing, but 
kept quiet. I was a little afraid. My mother 
called on my father, who then came in accompanied 
by Mr. Falck and Captain Lobo. They started to 
fight, but I do not know what they did as I went to 
the back of the house with my brother and sisters. 
Treturned just before the two men left the pla 
Isaw them standing at the front door and the 
stout man fired his pistol at us. I saw only the 
last shot fired. My mother was at the front door 
with them trying to shut it but they would not let 
her shut it. She asked them please not to shoot at 
her because she had five children. One of the men 
then struck her on the face; I think it was the 
one that had the pistol, but Lam not sure. 

‘The Prisoner had no questions to ask. 

William Falck, sworn, gave his evidence in Ger- 
man, corroborating that of Mr. Donald. 

Mr. Donald, recalled, said the prisoner was not 
drunk. He was a little tipsy, but knew what he 
was doing. 

Miss Donald also stated that the prisoner was 
only a little drunk. 

Mr. Donald—I have been living at No. 276 for 
two years or two years and a half. 

Mathias Lobo deponed:—I am 56 years of age. 
On the night in question Twas at Mr. Falck’s. I 
was enjoying myself with Mr. Falck and Mr. 














Donald. [heard a noise at Mr. Donald’s house, 
aud ran over. [got there last. 1 asked what 
was up. Donald asked me to help him to 


put the men out. I tried to put the prisoner 
out while the other two went for Maye. I 
got him down and held him while Falck and 
Donald were putting Maye out. He said to me 
“Let me go, or [will diaw my knife and cut you.” 
At length the other two got Maye out and 
shut the door. I was outside holding the 
prisoner, and when Maye went out I let him 
go and followed after to see what they would 
do. The prisoner cailed on Maye, who was at 
the comer of the street and came back and 
joined him. T ntered the house at the back, 
and found Donald and Falck talking together in 
the hall w I now heard a noise outside—some 
one talking in German. Mr, Falck said they 
were coming again, ‘They came close to the door 
and commenced talking in German, and at 
length Falck told me to clear away from. the 
door as they were going to fire a revolver. 
Mr. Falck who was standing with his foot 
at the door, told Mr. Donald to clear away 
with the chiidren. Tran out by the back fora 
policeman, but could not find one, and ay I was 
coming back | heard a pistol shot. As I entered 
the house, | heard Donald singing out for help. 
When [caine in the prisoner had Donald by the 
throat, and Maye was hammering him on the 
head.’ Thad nothing in my hand and ran to get 
astick. Mr. Falck, who had gone to fetch his re- 
volver, came back, and we re entered the room to 
gether, Mr. Falck fired one shot with his revolver 
and then Maye went away—I suppose he was frig! 

tened. TEhitoneofthem with a stick, The prisoner 
then let Mr, Donald go, and went to the lobby where 
Mis. Donald was standing, and struck her in the 
face, kaccking her down in the dooiway. When 
Mr, Falck saw that, he fired another shot and 
then the prisonertan away. Both then went off. 

Teould not tell whether the prisoner was drunk 
or not. He was excited, but not very drunk, 

The Prisoner had no question to ask. 

The Court then retived to consider their judg- 
ment. Returning after an absence of about half 
an hour, 

The President recited the various facts in the 
case, and sentenced the prisoner to five week’s 
imprisoment, dating from the period of his incar- 
ceration, which took place a week ayo. 

The Court then rose. 





























JAPANESE POLITICS. 
EIT ES 
(Rom OUR TOKIO CORRESPONDENT.) 





In two recent letters I described at length the 
chain of incidents and causes that had led to a 
postponement of the task of treaty revision and 
to Cabinet changes, the chief feature of which was 
the resignation hy Count Inouye of the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs, The more these events are 
considered the greater seems the reason to regret 
them, for the sake of all the interests concerned. 
Happily there is no ground for apprehending that 
the interruption of the treaty negotiations signi- 
fies any change or faltering in Japan's foreign 
policy, or any undue delay in reaching the final 








goal. On the contrary, the Cabinet’s determina- 
tion to carry the matter to a successful issue on 


the broad lines laid down by Count Inouye has 
been emphatically indicated in more ways than 
one. But in the present state of Japan's codes 
and Courts and in the present mood of the foreign 
representatives her negotiators would be obliged 
to assent to concessions and guarantees upon 
which it would be easy for adversaries and 
thoughitless critics to pass a hostile judgment. 
None, indeed, but those profoundly acquainted 
with the subject and well alive to the growing 
influence that foreign intercourse has produced 
upon internal politics and public opinion in 
Japan, can form a true conception of the dangers 
besetting a Japanese statesman condemned to 
steer the baik of treaty revision between the 
shoals and quicksands of foreign diplomacy on 
the one hand and the rocks of his countrymen’s 
unguiet patriotism on the other. No Japanese, 
perhaps, but Count Inouye and his fellow states. 
men, fully recognized another aspect of the situa- 
tion--namely, that between Japan's comparative 
insignificance in Western eyes and the altogether 
novel character of the international recognition 
she was seeking the only possible path to imme- 
diate revision uf the treaties lay in a compromise 
which must needs present some outwardly dis- 
tasteful features. Upon that conviction Count 
Inouye acted, facing boldly the risk of his country 
men's disapproval. No sooner, however, did the 
tenour of the draft convention become known than 
a popular outcry was raised against some of its 
clauses, an outcry dictated partly by honest patr 
ism and to some entent by party intrigue. To 
the Cabinet itself the proposed covenant, with its 
labyrinth of stipulations and guarantees—super- 
fluous if Japan was worthy of trust, and useless 
she was iiot—seemed an impracticable and offen- 
sive instrument. Nothing remained, therefore, 
but to postpone the negotiations, [twas an un- 
fortunate issue in many respects. The best that 
can be said in its favour is that it may serve to 
rivet the future attention of all concerned on a new 
and embarrassing factor in the treaty problem— 
the ever-increasing soreness and sensitiveness of 
the Japanese public in respect of their country’s 
status vis-a-vis the Western Powers. 

Count Inouye’s retirement from the Foreign 
Office, which was the inevitable outcome of the 
situation thus created, is nothing less than a 
calamity to Japan, and’ a severe blow to the in- 
tellectual strength of the Cabinet. [ls one reo 
deeming featuie is that, by his acceptance of the 
minot post of Court Councillor, his commanding 
talent and energies and wide experience remain 
at the service of his colleagues in the Government. 
In the fine part which Count Inouye has played 
thronghout his public career thete is, perhaps, no 
finer feature than this sacrifice of personal pride 
and ambition to the interests of his country, his 
party, and the great cause he has at heart. To 
explain in all their beatings the main-springs of 
his conduct would necessitate an inconveniently 
wide survey of Japan’s recent and present. poli- 
heal condition, “Biefly put, the cardinal difficulty 
which besets the task of government in Japan 
during her rapid progress from feudalism toa 
constitutional system is that of directly admixing 
the old and the new. In the field of education, 
in the fields of administrative and material 1e- 
form, and in the field of politics, this difficulty is 
everywhere apparent. As regards the last) of 
these, it will be remembered that two great im- 
pulses, one political, the other intellectual, con= 
tributed to the mediatization of the Government 
in 1868. The political impulse was the hostility of 
southern and western Barons to the rule of the 
Tokugawa Shégun; the intellectual impulse was 
the desive of thoughtful men. for administrative 
and other teforms. Ou a judicious amalgamation 
of factorsrepresenting thesetwo elements depended, 
and still depends, the stability of the reformed 
Government. Direct passage from a. military 
cligarchy to the absolute rule of reason and in- 
tellect would, indeed, be impossible in any country, 
Asa result, we find in Japan men of conspicuous 
ability associated with colleagues whose chief 
commendation is hereditary rank, but. whose 
names and connexions readily ‘command. the 
reverence and trust of masses still swayed by 
the instincts of clanship and by the fealty of 
vassals to their lord. Naturally, also, there is 
found in the components of this amalgam a pre. 
ponderance of representatives of the great clans by 
whose aid the Restoration was chiefly effected. 
Satsuma and Chidshu figure largely in the roll, 
Without the Sat-Cha combination, as it is termed 
the life of the Government would be soon 
cut short. With it, they present a formidably 
strong fusion of the two influences, hereditary 
and intellectual. In it however, Inouye of ChOshy 















































has hitherto held a brilliant and commanding 
position. His retirement from the Cabinet is 
serious enough. His secession in foto from the 
Government ranks would be still more serious, es- 
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pecially at a time when certain hostile political 
sections threaten to form up into an imposing line. 
Yet worse would be the passage of a statesman of 
his calibre from office into active opposition. No 
greater disaster could befall Japan at this epoch 
than the displacement of the present Government; 
therefore it is that Count Inouye has chosen to 
efface himself rather than weaken the stability of 
the Cabinet, or endanger the interests of his 
country. 

Turning once more to the subject of treaty re- 
vision, we see that, in spite of the temporary pause 
which has been necessitated by adverse circum- 
stances, Japanese statesmen are as fully bent as 
ever on reaching a happy settlement, of ihe ques- 
tion at the earliest moment possible. In the 
intense earnestness with which Count Inouye has 
throughout pursued his weary task may be de- 
tected some considerations lying deeper than the 
ordinary instincts of patriotism. To his astute 
mind it must have been long apparent. that 
Japan’s very independence might eventually come 
to be menaced by a protracted maintenance of in- 
ternational barriers applicable only to a condition 
of Pagan semi-barbarism. If the reasoning by 
which this conclusion is arrived at be alittle in- 
tricate, it is, at least, full of interest. To find its 
starting-point we must go back a few decades, to 
the epoch of the early treaties, What was then 
Japan’s state of receptivity for the foreign exotics 
which were soon to be planted in her soil? What, 
especially, was her condition in respect of 
Paganism—that broadest of all distinctions 
between the East and the West, that primary 
cause of the whole system of capitulations as 
originally established in the Ottoman Empire 
more than three centuries ago? It would cer- 
tainly seem that the term Pagan in its ordinary 











sense was hardly applicable to Japan. She has, 
in fact, no indigenous religion.” Shintéism, her 
original cult, is a ritual only. It has neither 





creed nor moral code, and its deities are essentially 
human, ‘To Shintdism, some 16 centuries ago, 
was allied Confucianism, a mere system of ethics, 
inculcating nothing higher than filial reverence, 
domestic piety, and man’s duty to his neighbour, 
and harmonizing in all respects with the trad 
tions and practice of feudalism. Then, three 
centuries later, came Buddhisin, destined, not to 
overthrow either of its predecessors, but rather to 
supplement and in part amalgamate with them, 
and ultimately to play two distinct réles in Japan. 
Into the hearts of the Samurai and upper classes 
it never made its way as a religion. But even to 
them, though its social and moral tenets and 
ideals were unacceptable—because out of harmony 
with the spirit and active practice of loyalty, and 
distinctions of property and caste, which formed 
the very mainstays of feudalism—it at least pre- 
sented the attractions of an artistic and civilizing 
cult, teaching the beauties of nature, and supple- 
meuting exploits of arms by the achievements of 
the brush and the pen. Thus, though. the 
Samurai adhered to Confucianism, and therefore 
remained practically without a religion, they were 
content to tolerate Buddhism so long as it was 
not aggressively hostile to the ethics of feudalism, 
But among the lower orders, on the other hand, 
the new creed fared much better. To them it ap- 
pealed by its gorgeous ritual and adjuncts, its 
imposing temples and splendid apparatus, its 
peaceful tone, and its tendency to soften the rigid 
spirit of caste. Next, in the middle ages, came 

hristianity, the career and fate of which are well 
known to every reader of Japanese history. 
Christianity failed, not from any original veto or 
hostility to its advent, but from the militant tactics 
of its propagandists. These, by their indiscretion 
and mutual treachery, in time brought about its 
downfall. In their hands it became a political 
engine, threatening the very integrity of Japan, 
and arousing the hostility of the feudal, chiefs, by 
whom it was finally proscribed. With its extirpa- 
arose that oi, or barbarian-expelling spirit, h 
made every Japanese patriot a stubborn discipie 
of the policy of national isolation. Just as Chris. 
tianity was hated, not for its own sake but as an 
instrument of political machinations, so foreigners 
were hated, not for their own sakes but as the 
propagandists of Christianity. 

From this rapid survey of Japan’s past in re- 
spect of religion and cult, it will at once be recog- 
nized how great a transformation has been 
effected by the events of recent years. With the 
fall of feudalism fell also fully one half of the 
ground work of Confucianism. With the removal, 
partly from necessity and partly by choice, of the 
barriers which had so long separated Japan from 
the outer world, disappeared also, in the nature 
of things, the anti-Christian prejudice that had 
erected them. Foreign intercourse came to wear 
a friendly and altogether new aspect. As for 
Japan herself, the spectacle which she presented 
was not that of a Pagan people, clinging obsti- 
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nately to semi-barbarous systems, 
prejudices inconsistent with the 
Christians. It was the spectacle 
pledged to any form of religious creed, eager to 
welcome the philosophical, scientific, and juristic 
systems of the West, and unconsciously looking 
for an ethical code to replace that which, under 
the new impulse, had become little more than a 
dead letter, Clearly the time and the conditions 
were exceptionally favourable to the success of 
those extensive measures of reform which were 
now undertaken by Japan’s new rulers. That the 
latter were strong in this conviction is apparent 
from the boldness of their course. That they were 
justified in it can hardly be disputed, looking at 
the rapidity and smoothness of their country’s 
progress during the last 19 years. But it also 
followed that the greater the success of the new 
order of things, the more offensive, humiliating, 
and even dangerous to Japan would become, year 
by year, the restrictions of treaties which shackled 
her in the chains of semi-isolation and were 
applicable only to a barbarous or semi-barbarous 
race. As means of communication of all kinds 
increased, the farce of confining foreign mer- 
chants within the limits of a half-dozen settle- 
ments on the coast would daily become more pre- 
posterous. Such restrictions would also become 
more and more inoperative as ingenuity and enter- 
prise were applied to their evasion. Devices and 
pretexts would gradually be found for trading with 
the interior, living out of bounds, and holding real 
property in forbidden quarters. In short, condi- 
tions and interests never contemplated by the 
treaties would be created, in spite of all safe- 
guards, and Japan would at length find herself 
brought face to face with perils as threatening as 
those which have already reduced Egypt to a state 
of pitiable helplessness. ‘To Japanese statesmen— 
and to none more forcibly than to Count Inouye 
—these risks must have been long apparent. It 
is litle wonder, then, that the urgency of treaty 
revision has had for them a significance far deeper 
and more immediate than any which appears on 
the surface. While recognizing and acting upon 
Japan’s preparedness to assimilate the best pro- 
ducts of Western civilization, they have also fore- 
seen that the arbitrary and prolonged maintenance 
of international barriers having no foundation 
but the hypothesis of Pagan semi-barbarism must 
inevitably beget anomalies calculated to imperil 
the very independence of their country. To the 
friends ‘of Japan it must be a matter for regret, 
though hardly a matter for surprise, that the gua. 
rantees exacted by the foreign representatives 
were not framed in a more liberal spirit, and that 
the profound purposes of Count Inouye's policy 
could not be achieved without concessions from 
which the nation recoiled as an ordeal at once 
undeserved and unprofitable.—Times. 


























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
= eee 
[Revrer “Srectan” ro“ Jaraw Matt”) 


London, February 26th. 


PRINCE FERDINAND AND THE POWERS. 

In reference to the recent proposal of Russia 
for a commencement of the settlement of affairs 
in Europe, the Powers desire that further ex- 
planations should be given before declaring 
against Prince Ferdinand. ; 

RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

The Russians continue the massing of troops 

on the Austro-Hungarian frontier. 
FRANCE AND ITALY. 

French troops are being concentrated upon the 
Ttalian frontier. 

London, February 27th. 

PRINCE FERDINAND AND THE BULGARIANS. 

The Sofia Government have declared that 
they will maintain Prince Ferdinand on the 
throne of Bulgaria at any risk. 

London, February 28th. 
PRINCE FERDINAND AND THE POWERS. 

General Nelidoff has formally invited the 
Porte to declare that Prince Ferdinand’s posi- 
tion is an illegality, and this course has been 
endorsed by MM. Radowitz and Montebello. 


Evening. 


THE CONDITION OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF 
GERMANY, 


The Queen has received a telegram to the 
effect that all hope for the recovery of the Crown 
Prince has been abandoned. 


UNIV 


[“Sreciat” Tereeram ro “ Japan Mare.”] 





Nagasaki, February 2th. 
LOSS OF A STEAMER. 


The China Navigation Company's steamer 
Swatow has been lost near Namoa Island. No 
details. 





[From Sivoarore Parens.] 
London, February 11th, 
THE FISHERIES COMISSION. 
The Fisheries dispute has been settled by 
mutual concession. 
NITED STATES. 
The Extradition Treaty with Great Britain 
has been shelved in the Washington Senate 
by a majority of three, owing to Irish influence. 


Berlin, February 12th. 
GERMANY. 
Committee has rejected the 





The Reichstag 
Socialist Bill. 

Prince Wilhelm, speaking at a dinner given 
in his honour at Brandenberg, expressly dis- 
claimed the warlike proclivities with which he is 
credited. 

London, February 13th. 
PARLIAMENT, 

Mr. Picton has raised the question of privi- 
lege in connection with the late arrests of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, 

IRELAND, 

A Radical display is to be held to-day in Hyde 
Park in honour of Messrs. Sullivan, O’Brien 
and others. 

London, February 14th. 
THE CABINET, 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach replaces Lord 
Stanley of Preston as President of the Board of 
Trade. 

London, February 15th. 

Baron de Worms replaces Sir Henry Holland 
at the Colonial Office. 

PARLIAMENT, 

The Speaker has ruled that the late arrests of 
Members in Ireland do not constitute breach 
of privilege. 

IRELAND, 

The Mayor of Cork has been imprisoned for 
a fortnight for assulting the police who were 
stopping a National display. 

London, February 16th. 
THE CABINET. 

It is now decided that Sir Henry Holland 
remains Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Baron Henry de Worms will probably assist him. 

UNITED STATES, 

The Fisheries Treaty with Great Britain has 
been signed. 

Berlin, February 16th. 
GERMANY, 

The Reichstag has endorsed the recommenda- 

tions of the Committee on the Socialist Bill. 
THE CROWN PRINCE. 3 

The Crown Prince is suffering from sleepless- 
ness and severe headache, and the departure 
of Sir Morell Mackenzie is Postponed. 











MAIL STEAMERS. 
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vue Next wan. 
From America... per P.M. Co. 





Is bus 
Sunday, Mar. 4th. 








From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki & foe wv, K. Friday, Mar. oth. 
Kobe 

From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per M. M.Co. — Monday, Mar. 12th.t 


From America... perO.& O.Co. Friday, Mar. 16th. 
* City of New York left San Francisco on February wath, 

+ Natal left Hongkong on March and. ‘The city of Read te 

neivo will bring the next French mail, 

cisco on February 24th vid Honolulu. 





¥ Belgic left San Fran 





THE NEXT MAIL Leaves 
For Europe, vid 








Hongkong...... per P.& O. Co. Sunday, Mar. 4th. 
For ‘Shanghai eae 
Kobe, and } perN.¥.K. Tuesday, Mar, 6th, 
Nagasaic 
For Europe, vid 


Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Mar. 7th. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co. Saturday, Mar. 1oth. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ae 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Yoxouanta Station at 7, 8.15, 9.05," 
10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.10, 2.30, 4," 5.15, 6.30, 

8, 9.30, and 11¢ p.m. 

‘Trains Leave Toxvd (Shimbashi) at 7, 8.15, 9.30," 
10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1, 2.30, 4,* 5.15, 6.30, 8.10, 
9.30, and 114 p.m 

Fares—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90. 

‘Those marked (*) run through without stopping at Tsurumi, 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (t) arethe same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 








TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains reve Yoxouama at 8 and 11.30 a.m., 
and 3.0 and 6.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7.15 and 11.20 
a.m., and 3.20 and 6.05 p.m. 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen to, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, se 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, set 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sent 75, sen 35. 





TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TOxK¥6 (Ueno) at 6.35 and 935 a.m. 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m.; and Maggasnt at 6.35 a.m., 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m, 
Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third.class, sen 68. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.55 and 10 am., and 
12.50 and 3.50 p.m. ; and Yoxoxawa at 8.25 and 11.25 
a.m, and 225 and 5.20 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 











TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Ueno (down) at 7 am. and 12.15 
and 4 p.m.; Ursunoatya (down) at 10.20 a.m, and 
3.96 pm.; Kortyama (down) at 2.17 and 7.47 p.m.; 
Fuxusniaa (down) at 9.25 a.m, and 4.25 p.m.; SEN 
pat (down) 12.30 p.m. 

Trains Leave Sntocama (up) at 6.55 am. and 
1.45 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7.30 a.m, and 2.20 p.m. ; 
Fukusnima (up) at 6.25 and 10.35 3 Kortvasta 
(up) at 8.33 a.m. and 12.39 p_m.; Ursuxomtya (up) at 
6.25 a.m. and 12.33 and 435 pm 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class 
second-class yer 1.32, third-class sen 66; to K 
Jen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 














en 2, 








SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains Leave Sutupasnt at 8.55 am., and 11.25 
a.m.,and 3.10, and 6,10 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 4; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 9.05 a.m., and 11.34 
am., and 3.19 and 6.19 p.m.; and AKABANE at 10.05 
a.m., and 12.45, 4.25, and 7.28 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, se 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave NAGAHAMA at 6 and 10 am., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Nacoya at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 
6pm. 
Fares+Second-class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sen 77. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
‘Trains LEAVE Nacoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m., 
and Takerovo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Fares—Second-class, sen 74; Third-class, sen 37. 


KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Kove (up) at §.55, 7.55, 9.55, and 
11.55 am. ; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, and 9.55 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE OsAKA (up) at 4.45. 7.6, 96, and 
11,6.a.m.; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 

Trains Leave Kyoro (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
am. ; and 12.46, 2 46, 4.46, 0.46, and 8.46 p.m. 

‘Tratns Leave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 945, and 
10 45 a.m.; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

‘Trains Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
11.45, a.m.; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE OSAKA (down) at 6.25, 8.25 and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 825, and 
10.25 p.m. 











YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
STEAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
and 10.40, a.m., and 1.30 and 4.00 p.m.; and Leave 
‘©KosuKa at 7.00 and 11,00 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 
P.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


ee 
ARRIVALS. 

Austin Friars, British steamer, 838, Brookes, 24th 
February,—Kobe 22nd February, General.— 
Wilkin & Robinson. 

Adolph Obrig, American bark, 1,375, Petersen, 
25th February,—New York 16th August, Oil. 
—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Afghan, British Steamer, 1,438, Roy, 26th Feb- 
ruary, — Kobe 24th February, General. — 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, Creery, 26th Feb- 
ruary,—Hongkong 18th February, vid Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Esmeralda, British’ steamer, 395, Mottram, 27th 
February,—Kobe 25th February, General.— 
Reynell & Co. : 

Independence, German steamer, 1,003, Hasenwikd, 
27th February,—Takao 19th February, 27,565 
bags Sugar.—-Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
27th February,—Handa 26th February, Gene- 
ral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Traouaddy, French steamer, 2,489, Bretel, 28th 
February,—Hongkong 19th, Shanghai. 23rd, 
and Kobe 27th February, Mails and General. 
—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, Metcalfe, 28th 
February,—Hongkong 22nd February, Gene- 
ral.—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Fosie Troop, British bak, 1,099, Fownes, 28th 
February,—New York 6th August, 4,200 cases 
Oil_—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 28th February,—Kobe 27th February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
28th February,—Vokkaichi 27h February, 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Restitution, British steamer, 2,171, Abbot, 29th 
February,—Liverpool 4th January, General. 
—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
2gth Febriary,—Yokkaichi ‘28th February, 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 28th 



































February,—Kobe 27th February, General — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 336, Matsu- 
moto, 29th’ February, — 
ruary, General.— 
Taganoura 


Handa 28th Feb- 

ppon Yusen Kaisha. 

Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 

28th February,—Kobe 27th February, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 1st 
March,—Yokkaichi 29th February, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 2nd March—Hongkong 25th 
February, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens 
& Co. Nachf. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 2nd 
March, — Shanghai and ‘ports, Mails’ and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 











DEPARTURES. 
Activa, German steamer, 388, Johannsen, 24th 
February,—Takao, General—H. Grauert & 


0. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,209, Pearne, 25th Feb- 
ruary,—Hongkong, Mails and General —O. 
& O.S.S. Co. 

Anadyr, French steamer, 3,000, Delacroix, 26th 
February,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Glenroy, British steamer, 1,411, Webster, 26th 
February,—Kobe, General.— Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
27th February,—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1,623, Clark, 28th 
February,—Kobe, General—Adamson, Bell 














& Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 28th February,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
28th_February,—Nagasaki, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
28th February,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Som- 
mers, 28th February,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Mottram, 29th 
February,—Kobe, General.—Reynell & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trent, 29th Feb- 





ruary,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha. 





Austin Friars, British steamer, 838, Brookes, 29th 
February,—Kobe, General.—Wilkin & Robi- 
son. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
2gth_February,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Youn 
2gth February,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Independence, German steamer, 1,003, Hasen- 
winkel, 13 March,—Takao, Ballast.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
ist’ March,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
1st March,--Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 











PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Zhibet, from Hongkong, vid 
Nagasaki and Kobi . and Mrs. Cox, infant 
and European maid, Mr. and Mrs. Foulk, Messrs. 
Whitehead, Wilson, A. D. Uloth, A. B. Walford, 
and Janney in cabin; Wong Shing-tung, Koon 
Chee and I engine-room artificer in second class; 
and 4 seamen, and 2 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong :— 
Mrs. Owston and Mr. and Mrs. Jno, Nutry in 
cabin. For San Francisco: Dr. Don Jose Rizal, 
Lieut. A. J. Pinto Bastos, Commander R. de An- 
drade, Mrs. E. P. Thwing, Rev. N. Sites, Messrs. 
Tam Kin Chu, F. W. Cavaniss and. child, John 
Odell, Sia Seck On, and ‘T. M. Leatherbarrow in 
cabin; and 1 European and 59 Chinese in steerage. 

Per’ French steamer Jraouaddy, from Shanghai 
and Kobe:—Mr. Nakamura, Mr. and) Mrs. 
Mérian, child, and servant, Count Anenoko; 
Mr. Ehrismann, Mr. Honda, Mr. Takeuchi, Mr. 
Hoshi, Mr. Voisin, Mr. Comte, 3 Sisters of St. 
Paul, Mrs. Glaizal, Mr. Maria’ Philippe, Rev. 
Frére Aimarur, Mr. F. D. Bush, Mr. H. Baker, 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thompson, Mr. Hans Zaeslin, 
and Mr. H. Sanders in cabin. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. Paul Vautier in cabin; Messrs. 
Paul Grahner and F. Vanckwerts in second class ; 
and Herm. Siemers, K. Bichner and wife, and 
31 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Low, Mrs. 
Martin, Messrs. S. G. MacKenzie, F. G. Sale, 
and F. A. de Fonseca in cabin; Mr. Fukuda in 
second class; and 85 passengers in steerage. For 
San Francisco: Miss Winn and Master Fred. 
Winn in cabin. 


























DEPARTED. 


Per French steamer Anadyr, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Messrs. Baggallay, J. Loureiro, and F. L. 
Loustan in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Judge Ishikawa, Mrs. de 
Lemascheffsky, Madame Scriwana, Monsieur Da- 
ron, Messrs. C. Hirota, Kuwabara, Takagi, H. E. 
Reynell, and G. C. F.’Rodatz in cabin; Messrs. 
J.C. Calvallo, Yamamoto, and Arai in second 
class; and 78 passengers in steerage. 











CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Anadyr, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk for France, 414 bales; for England, 
274 bales; total, 688 bales. Waste Silk, for France, 
230 bales; for England, 7 bales; total, 237 bales. 
Treasure, for Singapore, $6,400. 

Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $225,000.00. 





REPORTS. 


The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 22nd February, at 
9.30 p.m.; had moderate monsoon to Chapel 
Island; thence to past Turnabout strong monsoon, 
thence to noon of the 25th, 27.30 N., 126 E., 
moderate gale from north, with heavy N.N.E. and 
N.E. sea; thence to Yokoshima southerly and 
westerly winds; to Rock Island fresh Math caes: 
terly gale; thence to port moderate north-easterly 
and northerly winds. Passage, 5 days, 14 hours, 
42 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe, 
reports fine weather and northerly winds through. 
out the passage. 


The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Von Schuckmann, reports :—Left Hongkong the 
25th February, at 9.15 a.m.; had strong north- 
easterly monsoon and rough sea in the Formosan 








Channel; thence to port fine weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 2nd March. 
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tades is 10 cents under asking rates here. Noth- 
ing done in White refined. 





EXPORTS, 
RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 24th ultimo, since which 
date there has been a steadily active business, 
settlements amounting to 870 piculs, divided thus: 
=-Hanks 146 piculs, Pitatures 268 piculs, Re-reels 
453 piculs, Taysaam kinds 3 piculs. From this 
figure has to be deducted 20 piculs excess of rejec- 
tions over purchases in Oshusywhich bring the net 
settlements of the week to 850 piculs. 

The activity reported in our last has toned down 
considerably, it being evident that advices from 
the consuming markets are far from being of an 
encouraging character. ‘The business has been 
almost entirely confined to medium and lower 
qualities, as the better classes are da ly becoming 
scarcer, As regards prices, they remain as they 
were; it cannot be said that’ they are either up ot 
down, although there has been some irregularity 
in rates during the week. 4 

Returns of Stock are again lower, supplies 
coming in very slowly, besides there being a small 
daily business reported for home consumption. 
There is, however, some diversity of opinion on this 
point, and it is quite possible that our present 








figure, 8,600 piculs, as reported by native holders, | q 


is rather below than above the mark. 

The only shipping opportunity this week was 
the M.M. steamship Anadyr, which sailed on the 
26th ultimo and took 688 bales for Europe. ‘Total 
Export from 1st July to date is 28,830 bales, 
weighing 29,413 piculs, against 19,265 piculs at 
same date last year, and 21,475 piculs in 1886. 

Hanks.—All the settlements in this class were 


WASTE SILK. 
Considering the bad quality of almost all the 
stock an offer, the week’s business, although only 
about half of its predecessor, may be called good. 
Total settlements are 455 piculs, distributed as 






On Shanghai—Bank sight 1 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sjght 7 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 


74 











Qn New York—Private sedays’ sight 75, 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 74 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 75 





follows : Cocoons 5 spiculs, Noshi 161 piculs, Kibiso 
217 piculs, Sundries 72 piculs. ‘There was no 
direct export on the part of the native Kaisha, 
Holders of Waste remain current sellers at last 
week’s rates, and quotations cannot be altered. 
‘There have been some fresh supplies from the 
interior and the stock has increased to 4,000 piculs, 
against 8,400 piculs at same date last year, and 
4,500 piculs in 1886, 
‘The M. M. steamer Anadyr, on the 26th ultimo, 
carried 742 piculs Waste to Europe, and on the 
same day 85 piculs of Pierced Cocoons were 
shipped to New York per steamship Glenroy. ‘The 
Export figure of this season stands now at 21,699 
piculs, against 19,392 piculs at same date last year 
and 18,504 piculs in 1886. 
Cocoons.—The few bales left on offer are of low 
Qualities, the settlement recorded being § piculs 
Bivoltini at $55. 
Nosht-ito.—One lot of Oshu of 
quality changed hands at $1321. The rest of the 
settlements is almost entirely in. Foshw at former 
prices, which, when the marked  inferi y of 
a i: ito consideration, must be called 
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high. 
Kibiso.—Again the business 
divided between Filatures 
the basis of last week’s prices. 


has Leen equally || 
and low qualities on 


Mawata.—Nothing doing in this class. 

Sundries —There was a good business in these 
kinds, a small parcel of Zama-ito being bought 
at $220, and one of Kudeu-ito at $76. The re- 
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for European markets; the demand has chiefly 
run on Hachoji, which were bought at from $440 to 
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medicine there is “ Health for 
tain of life, 
these Pills. 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Ab; 


Faker that I was a Doctor, 
the service of the si 





way’s Ointment. 
could exceed their gratitud 
fowls, butter, and horse feed p 


tity of peas, e 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 


the World. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
ions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
all.’ The blood is the foun- 

and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 

sssinia,”” 
form the 
and I had the best medicines at 
with advice gratis. Ina short time 
ts, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Tolloway’s Pills. “These are most useful to an explorer, as 
ossessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
in undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies ther 
f their value.”? 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


ays—I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to in! 
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had many applic: 











HOLLOWAY'’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remed: 


ly for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
iseases, and in arresting and subduing 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub 
hed in 1871, says—* I had with me a quantity of Hollo. 
T gave some to the people, and nothing 
le; and, in consequence, milk, 
ured in upon us, until at last 
tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
and the demand became so great that | was 


ions of all kind 
ions, curing’ sl 
Il inflammations. 





Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
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STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &0, 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. 52ins. 
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Hor SIGNS OF DEATH.  BrrrErs. 
He? “sa, Storks-road, S.E., BITTERS: 
OP June a, 1887. 
e ‘op “Te the Hop Bitters Company (Limited > i 


“1 have much pleasure in testifying 
to the exceedingly great value of your 
Bitters. My grandmother, who is ‘now 
78 years old, was taken very ill with a 
fevere cold, ‘which settled in her back, 
affecting the kidneys. I had medical 
aid, but the medicine made her worse 
instead of better; and the doctor who at- 
tended her said she would only last a few 
hours, I must admit that I believe what 
he said was true, and she evidently 
showed signs of death. But we gave her 
doses the Hop Bitters at stated times, 

ith good results. It is now 
ce this happened, and Jam 
that she has recovered so 
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thankful t 
much as to be able to go out, and looks 
better than she did before she was taken ill. 


“You can make what use you like of 
this letter, as I feel convinced that had she 
not had the Bitter, I should be sorrowing 
over her loss.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) R. K. Haititrow.”* 

HOP BITTERS for the LIVER, KID- 
NEYS, and BLOOD are unapproached by 
any other form of medicine. It is no yile 
drugged nostrum, but we guarantee it to 
be pure and wholesome, and compounded 
from the finest hops, together with other 
medicinal leaves and tinctures, on scien- 
tiie principles. Only try a bottle to-day; 
or if you have a sick friend, or know some 
poor person in need of a nourishing tonic 
End wholesome medicine, go tell them or 
Zive them a bottle of genuine Hop Bitters 
Sitmay be the happiest act of your life. 


NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
HOP BITTERS 
Cannot be genuine 
‘Unless our name and 


Address is at the foot 
Of very Label. 


BITTERS COMPANY, 
(Limirep), 
41, Farrincpon Roap, Lonpon, E.C. 
Beware or Fraups. 
September 17th, 1887. 


BITTERS. 


“Pp Ee HOP 


ty. 


KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 


(COUSES: ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 
FICULTY OF BREATHING are speedily 
cured by KEATING’'S COUGH LOZENGES 
(recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty). No other remedy is half so effective. 
One Lozenge alone gives relief. They contain 
no Opium, Morphia, nor any violent drug, and 
may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bedtime ensures rest when troubled by 
the throat. Sold by all Chemists, in Small Tins. 
December 3rd, 1887. 
Digitized by 














YARROW ’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


{Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIC COMPANY'S 
er creme —X TRACT 


° FINEST AND — GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
‘an Eaicient 1 Tonte in all 
‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghont India. eee eae the uot eet: 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the arag and for ony 
Company length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 








The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 


{Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Mi Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 





and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 





WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, ‘ 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS, 








Tue number of patients in the hospital of the 
Tokyo Garrison at present is 128. 


Tue charter for the Osaka Railway Company 
was granted on the rst instant. 


Tue vessels of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha will 
commence their regular duties as mail steamers 
next month, 


Mr. Moropa, a Court Councillor, proposes to 
present to the Emperor a sword mamufactured 
by Muramasa. 





SeveRat. capitalists of Osaka are about making 
application for permission to establish a ship- 
building yard at Namba. 





Tue latest project in companies is a proposed 
wine-making concern which is being promoted 
in Osaka with a capital of yen 20,000. 


Durine last month the number of patients 
treated at the Tokyo Charity Hospital was 435, 
of whom 80 were in-door and 355 out-door 
patients. 


Count Kuropa gave an entertainment the 3rd; 
instant, at the Rokumei-kan, to Ministers of 
State and Governors and Prefects who are now 
in the capital. 

Restpents at Nagasaki propose to construct a 
wharf at Deshima, Nagasaki. The cost is esti- 
mated at yen 15,000, which will be raised in 
shares, _ 

Countess Oxuma visited the Palace the after- 


noon of the 2nd instant, and was received by 
H.I.M. the Empress in audience. The younger 
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ster of Baron von Dérnberg, German Chargé 
@Affaires, was also received by Her Majesty 
the same day. 





Tux ceremony of opening the exhibition at 
Nara took place the 1st instant, in the presence 
of a large number of officials and private 
gentlemen. 


Durine last year the quantity of fans manu- 
factured by five wholesale dealers at Horie- 
cho, Nihonbashi, was 3,526,467, valued at yen 
32,956.34. / 





Tue absence of Prince Sanjo, who is to leave 
the capital about the middle of this month for 
Kyoto and Nara, is expected to extend over three 
or four weeks, 


THE cost of constructing temporary buildings 
for the National Assembly is estimated at yen 
80,000, and the work is expected to be com- 
pleted about March next year. 


Tue authorities have under consideration the 
advisability of sending a Japanese Minister to 
Spain, to which country the Japanese Minister 
in France is at present accredited. 

A bronze statue of the celebrated General, Kato 
Kiyomasa has been completed at Osaka, and 
is now on view. The figure is eleven feet in 
height, and is much admired. 


Tue Osaka Shosen Kaisha has borrowed, on the 
security of its mail subsidy, yen 400,000 of the 
Mitsu Bishi Kaisha. This sum will be devoted 
to the building of new steamers. 





Ara general meeting of shareholders of the 
Osaka Tea Direct Export Company, held re- 
cently, it was resolved to increase the capital 
from yen 20,000 to yen 50,000, 


Tue quantity of woollen cloth produced during 
last month at the Senju Woollen Mills was 10,067 
yards, valued at yen 22,166,853, and 13,344 
yards were sold, valued at yen 31,340.77. 


Tue construction of torpedo-boats, on plans by 
M. Bertin, adviser of the Naval Department, 
will be commenced at the Yokosuka and Ono- 
hama Shipbuilding Yards in May next, 


A SPECIAL meeting was held in the Law Com- 
pilation Bureau, the morning of the and instant, 
in connection with the regulations for the Third 
National Exhibition to be opened at Uenoin1 890. 


Tue authorities have under consideration the 
advisability of increasing the amount of fixed 
expenditure for the Temporary Construction 
Bureau from yen 7,000,000 to yen 10,000,000, 


Owine to the dangerous condition at present of 
Marquis Nakayama, who has been indisposed for 
some time, H.I.M. the Emperor has ordered 
Dr. Ito and Dr. Ikeda, Court physicians, to 
attend him, 


Aw earthquake was felt in the capital the 1st 
instant at 3h. 30m. 15s. p.m. The duration was 
1 minute 28 seconds, and the direction was from 
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W.S.W. to E.N.E. Another shock was felt the 
same day at gh. 54m. 12s. p.m. The duration 
was 30 seconds, and the direction from south 
to north, 


Tue Japanese Consul at Hongkong has in- 
timated to the Foreign Office that small-pox is 
still raging at Hongkong, and that during the 
week ending the 11th ultimo 41 persons died 
from the disease. 


Tue regulations promulgated three years ago 
by the Daijokwan respecting appeals from minor 
courts, which have been found in the working to 
be somewhat defective, are being revised by the 
Judicial Department. 


Tue blossoms at Sugita attracted a large num- 
ber of visitors on Sunday last, but those who 
made the journey in the afternoon were caught 
in the rain which continued without ceasing for 
the remainder of the day. 


Dvrine 25 days of February last the number of 
visitors to the Tokyo Educational Museum was 
3,251, of whom 3,012 were adults, 152 children, 
5 special visitors and 82 students, the daily 
average being 130. 





Tue construction of buildings for the residence 
of Prince Tokugawa, last Shogun of the Toku- 
gawa line, at Nishi-Kusabukacho, Shizuoka, has 
been completed, and the Prince will remove 
thither with his family the 12th instant, 





Durine the past year the saké trade has been 
remarkably brisk, and there is now no stock on 
hand. This fact and the present price of rice 
will induce the brewing of from 30 to 40 per 
cent, more saké this year than was made in 1887. 





Tue Presidents of various Courts of Appeal 
and First Instance in the empire will arrive in 
Tokyo before the end of this month, in order to 
take part in a meeting which is to be held the 
1st of next month in the Judicial Department. 





ARRANGEMENTS are being made by a number of 
residents of Nagoya to establish a railway com- 
pany, to be called the Owari Railway Company, 
with the view of laying a branch line of the 
Tokaido railway between Nagoya and Tajimi 
(Mino). 





Tue laying of rails between Yokokawa and 
Karuizawa, on the line of the Usui Tramway 
Company, was started the 2nd instant. The 
work will be completed before the end of 
April next, and traffic will be opened in the 
following month, 


Durine 27 days of last month, the number of 
visitors to the Tokyo Library was 3,816, of whom 
118 were special and 3,698 ordinary visitors, the 
daily average being 141. The number of books 
inspected was 18,867 Japanese and Chinese, 
and 2,187 foreign works. 

Messrs. Marjraa, Mudaguchi, Kasano, Iroka- 
wa, and Kawamura have applied to the‘autho- 
tities for permission to establish a company 
named the Ryojunsha, with a capital of yen 
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§00,000, to transact business in minerals.” The 
head office will be situated at Kabutocho, Ni- 
hon-bashi, with branches and factories in va- 
tious places. 


Tue construction of a tramway between Kozu 
and Yumoto will be finished in May next, and 
trafic will be opened the 1st of the following 
month. The fare for passengers will be sen 10 
each. The head office of the Tramway Com- 
pany will be established at Odawara. 


Durine 29 days of last month, the number of 
visitors to the Museum at Ueno was 6,384, of 
whom 6,102 were adults, 157 children and 125 
students. During the same period the visitors 
to the Zoological Garden numbered 10,863, of 
whom 9,938 were adults, 795 children and 130 
students. 


Messrs. Kownisur Gisuxe, Kanishi Kamajiro, 
Tonoi Shinjiro, and Hashimoto Saizaburo, of 
Osaka, propose to form a company to be called 
the Osaka Foreign Brewery Company (Limited), 
with a capital of yen 20,000, which will be raised 
in shares of yen 50 each. The promoters have 
applied to the Osaka Government Office for a 
charter. 


Ir has been proposed by the residents of Inaba 
and HOki to establish a company to be named 
the Inhaku Steamship Compan 
of yen 200,000, The company proposes to build 
two steamers, one of which will be used on the 
line between Sakai (H6ki) and Osaka by way 
of Hamada and Shimonoseki, and the other 
between Sakai (H6ki) and various ports of 
Tajima, Tango, by way of Karo (Inaba). 





, With a capital 





Messrs. Yamazaxt and Iwagaki, of Okayama 
Prefecture, have applied to the Okayama Local 
Government Office for permission to establish a 
company, to be called the Agricultural and 
Commercial Company, at Daiunjimachi, Oka- 
yama, with a capital of yen 20,000, of which ven 
10,000 has been taken up by the promoters 
while yen 10,000 will be raised in shares. 





Trarrtc on the Naoetsu-Nagano railway, which 
was to have been opened the rst instant, has 
been postponed till the rst af next month on 
account of the heavy fall of snow which still 
continues. The length of the line is 46 miles, 
and stations have been established at the follow- 
ing places :—Naoetsu, Takata, Arai, Sekiyama, 
Kashiwabara, Mure, Toyono and Nagano. 





Tue laying of rails between Koyama and Sano 
on the line of the Ryomo Railway Company 
has been completed. Messrs. Taguchi, and 
Kimura, President and Vice-President, and other 
officers of the company, proceeded to Sano by 
train the 1st instant. The construction of the 
railway between Sano and Ashikaga is expected 
to be finished before the middle of next month, 


Two steamers, to be named the Satkyo Maru 
and Kobe Maru, ordered by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha from England, are expected to arrive at 
Yokohama before the end of next month. Both 
vessels will be used as mail steamers. The 
company has also ordered from England another 
steamer to be named the A/iske Maru, a cargo- 
vessel of 1,500 tons, which will be used in 
carrying coals from Miike to Shanghai. 


Marquis Napesuia, Grand Master of the 
Board of Ceremonies, and Count Date, former 
Vice-President of the Historiography Office, 
have each been permitted to accept and wear a 
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first class decoration, conferred by the Czar. 
Baron Madenokoji, a Master of the Board of 
Ceremonies, and Mr. Saito, a private secretary 
of the Minister of State for the Imperial House- 
hold, have also been permitted each to accept 
and weara second class decoration conferred 
by the Czar. 





0 increase of business can be reported in the 
Import trade, and compared with some wecks 
past even the demand for Yarns has considerably 
decreased. Shirtings are exceeding dull, Fancy 
Cottons show no inprovement, and Woollens 
Business in the Metal 





are entirely neglected. 
market is quiet, and prices are unchanged. 
Rates for Kerosene are nominal, as no bargains 
have been struck to give quotations ; deliveries 
of previous purchases, however, have been some- 
what extensive. Sugar comes freely ; some sales 
have been booked, but the market is weak. 
Purchases of Silk have not been large, though 
rejections have, and the complaints about quality 
are continuous. Holders, however, are firm, 
and talk of their ability to keep up present 
rates notwithstanding the falling off in the assort- 
ment offered. The trade in Waste Silk is well 
maintained, and, arrivals being light, the stock is 
Prices, however, are well kept 
up, and holders are firm. The Tea trade is of 
sity small, and the few piculs of leaf pur- 





further reduced. 





ne 








chased have been of common grades only. E 
change has further declined. 


NOTES. 





Tue Rev. G. F. Verbeck, one of the ablest of 
Japanese sinologues, has published a book en- 
titled A Synopsis of all the Conjugations of 
the Japanese Verbs with explanatory Text and 
practical Application.” Scholars of high repute 
have already investigated this problem with care 
and ability, We are all familiar with the works 
of Mr, Aston and Professor Chamberlain, justly 
regarded as classics by Western students of 
Japanese. It appears, therefore, at first sight, 
that no part of a field so exhaustively exploited 
can remain virgin, and that Mr. Verbeck’s toil 
must be more or less superfluous. ‘There may 
be some, indeed, who will retain this opinion 
even after examination of his Synops Mr. 
Verbeck's object, however, is to familiarize 
foreign readers with the Japanese verb as it pre- 
sented itself to Japanese grammarians before 
Western scholars began to meddle with it. Such 
an object is eminently rational. To appreciate 
the verbal inflections of a language one must 
make the acquaintance of the system under 
which they were originally developed. This is 
especially true of Japanese, for since the script 
of the latter, as Mr. Verbeck points out, is 
syllabic, its verbal inflections must necessarily 
be syllabic, and though, by dealing with them 
alphabetically, a simpler and more useful synop- 
sis may possibly be constructed, one cannot 
thus bring oneself into touch with the spirit 
that primarily inspired them. The Japanese 
language, as represented by its syllabary, con- 








tains fifty elementary sounds—the go-ju-on— 
namely, the five vowels, and their combinations. 
as suffixes, with each of the nine consonants. 
These fifty sounds fall naturally and easily into 
a table of ten vertical and five horizontal rows 
Each vertical row is call 
sach horizontal, dan. ¥ 








led gyd or kudart, and 






ery verb enters, ace 
cording to its syllabic termination and the num- 





ber of inflections which the latter undergoes, 
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into one or more of the horizontal daw, or 
grades, of the table, the last excepted, and the 
name of its conjugation is determined by the 
number of grades into which it enters. We 
have thus four conjugations, the nomenclature 
of which, being derived from their grades, gives 
us as English equivalents, the Quadrigrade, the 
Lower Bigrade, the Middle Bigrade, and the 
Unigrade, conjugation. ‘These names are in 
themselves deterrent, nor does it seem likely 
that the system which they represent will find 





universal favour with practical students. Yet, 
as Mr, Verbeck paints out, “it is a strictly 
scientific nomenclature, whereas the usual 


foreign naming is purely arbitrary and conven- 
tional.” “ There is no valid reason,” the author 
goes on to say, “for calling any one of the con- 
jugations the first, second, or third, rather than 
any other, nor does the merely ordinal naming 
in the least indicate the character of the con- 
jugation named. The Japanese nomenclature, 
on the other hand, being directly inferred from 
the real nature and manner of the conjugations, 
by a simple statement of the name of any one 
of the four, at once indicates and defines its 
nature and method. When one is told that a 
certain verb is of the yo-dan no sa gyd (Quadri- 
grade Conjugation of the Sa line), or of Vaka 
yd (Middle Bigrade Conjugation 
of the Za line), one has in such a name itself 





ni-dan no ha § 





the master-key to the conjugation in question. 
By a simple index a verb is located in what 
appears to the beginner a formidable maze of 
conjugational forms as clearly and unertingly as 
a town ora ship on the face of the globe by a 
bare statement of its latitude and longitude.” 
We certainly think that Mr. Verbeck has per- 
formed a most praiseworthy service by thus 
publicly reminding Western sinologues that 
Japanese grammar rests on a logical and re- 
markably lucid basis, and that in substituting 
an arbitrary and illogical basis of their own, 
they may lose a great deal more than they gain. 
The little book is avowedly incomplete, and we 
are by no means sure that its author was well 
advised when he determined to introduce an in- 
novation before rendering its features as perfect 
as possible. We trust, however, that hostile 
criticisms will not deter him from carrying out a 
programme so interesting and so important. 





Ir was not to be supposed that the Government's 
action in suppressing the journal New Japan, 
published in San Francisco, would pass without 
hostile criticism. Accordingly, we find the 
Choya Shimbun writing pretty strongly on the 
subject. The Choya, however, speaks in an 
exasperatingly vague manner. Its apparent 
arguments are briefly these, that such extreme 
measures are apt to embitter opposition, and 
that the suppressed paper was incapable of 
doing any harm. It frankly admits that, let a 
man’s longing for freedom of speech be never 
so keen, he ought not to endeavour to evade the 
laws of his country by taking refuge under 
the gis of a foreign State. Still it thinks that 
some measure other than suppression might 
have been fitly devised to meet the case 
in point. What measure we are not told. 
The Choya deals in generalities alone. From 
criticism it passes to advice. The Authorities 
are counselled to take no notice of the agitation 
of inexperienced youths, and are assured that 
the present generation of Japanese is far less 
unruly than the generation that preceded the 
fall of feudalism. In short, the Government is 
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kindly warned that its hatshnegs is likely to con- 
vert patience into active hostility, “A man,” 
says the Choya ‘does not begin by disliking 
his step-mother : his hatred of her is engendered 
by her unkindness and injustice. If the Go- 
vernment treats agitators as rebels, they are apt 
to end by becoming rebels, just as neutrals, 
when they are classed with enemies, finally 
range themselves in the ranks of the foc.” 
Thus, by a somewhat circuitous process, the 
Authorities are informed that their own attitude 
is responsible for such schemes as the publica- 
tion of a disaffected Japanese journal in a 
foreign land; in other words, that if they 
granted freedom of speech at home, no one 
would be driven to go abroad in search of it. 
Doubtless the real intention of the Choya Shim- 
bun it to suggest this inference, but the force of 
the suggestion is greatly weakened by the writer's 
indirectness. We fail to see the need of so 
much caution. The Choya might have frankly 
stated its proposition without any beating round 
the bush. And it leaves unanswered the vital 
question—would New Yapan have been a 
tolerable publication anywhere ? 





Aw extraordinary general meeting of the Japan 
Railway Company has been held for the purpose 
of determining the Company's future pro- 
gramme. The original design was the con- 
struction of a road from Tékyé to Aomori. Of 
this line the portion between Téky6 and Sendai 
has been completed ata cost of 9 million yen, 
and it is estimated that the remaining portion 
will cost 7 million, thus giving a total of 16 mil- 
lions. Final permission has not yet been ob- 
tained from the Government for commencing 
work on the last section, some delay being en- 
tailed by discussions at the \Var Office. Mean- 
while the Directors summoned the meeting of 
which we speak, in order to take the sense of 
the shareholders with regard to raising the sum 
required for the Sendai-Aomori line. It was 
originally estimated that the cost of constructing 
the whole road from Tékyé to Aomori would be 
20 million yen, The actual outlay will thus be 
4 millions less than the estimate. These four 
millions the directors propose to devote to the 
construction of branch lines, a measure which, 
if judiciously carried out, cannot fail to exercise 
an immense effect on the prosperity and useful- 
ness of the road. The company has also power 
to raise additional capital with the view of still 
further extending its operations. Under all these 
circumstances the directors proposed tothe gene- 
ral meeting that the following articles should be 
added to the programme :—(1) That as the 
shares already issued, constituting the 1st and 
2nd instalments, number 236,590 and represent 
11,829,500 yen, a further issue, constituting the 
3rd instalment, be now made of 83,410 shares, 
representing a face value of 4,170,500 yen. 
Thus the total issue will be 320,000 shares, 
representing 16 million yex. (2) That of the 
shares to be thus issued as the 3rd instalment, 
78,863% be distributed among the holders of 
236,590 original shares, at the general meeting 
next May; that is to say, each original share- 
holder shall be Entitled to one-third of a new 
share for every share he already holds. (3) 
That the remainder of the shares of the 3rd in- 
stalment—viz., 4,5462—be distributed among 
the projectors of the company. (4) That at 
the general meeting in May, when the distribu- 
tion of new shares takes place, a certificate 
be issued for each whole share, but that parts 
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of shares be sold by auction and the proceeds 
handed to the person to whose lot such parts 
shall have fallen, (5) With reference to pay- 
ment for the new shares, that the time of 
payment be May and November; twice the 
amount originally fixed one 
to be paid in at once, and the whole to be 
discharged in 6 instalments, (6) That in the 
event of any person failing to pay the amount of 
his first instalment by the 31st of May, his share 
or shares be sold, at any time after June 20th, 
and the proceeds added to the reserve found. 
(7) That during a period of five days—May 
grd to May 7th inclusive—the re-writing of 
certificates be suspended so as to give time for 
investigating the amount of each shareholder's 
stock. (8) That the following words, oc- 
curring in Art 9. of the original prospectus, ‘‘the 
inspection-seal of the finance officers of the 
Government shall be obtained,” be cancelled, 
and that in their place be inserted the words, 
“the certificates shall bear the seals of the Pre- 
sident, Directors, Inspecting Committee, and 
Chief Manager.” To this last proposal an ex- 
planation wass added, to theeffectthat the affixing 
of official seals was intended to give validity to 
the shares, but that this had been found not 
only unnecessary, but also an impediment to 
their free negotiation in the open market. An- 
other proposal was that dividends be paid to 
the actual holders of shares at the time when the 
dividend is declared. Under old rules, unless 
a transferred share had been actually re-written, 
the dividend went to its original holder. The 
meeting was attended by 110 shareholders, all 
owning more than 100 shares each. After a 
harmonious discussion of two hours, the whole 
of the Director's proposals were voted by large 
majorities. 
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Str Harry Parkes used often to say that this 
country was preparing for itself a difficult pro- 
blem in its manner of educating the rising 
generation. Events have justified the truth of his 
prediction, The rebellious attitude recently as- 
sumed by students at Normal Schools, and their 
readiness to organize combined demonstrations 
for the purpose of coercing their seniors, show 
how much the natural promptings of respect 
and submission to elders have been weakened 
by raising the children above their parents’ level 
of intellectual attainments. Such events are 
signs of the times. They confirm the opinion 
we have more than once expressed in these 
columns, that a decidedly socialistic tendency 
exists among the Japanese people. The ques- 
tion is very gravely discussed by the Héchi 
Shimbun. Without entering into particulars, 
that journal lays it down, as a fair deduction 
from recent events, that the disposition of the 
young generation in Japan is to accomplish their 
ends by means little removed from physical 
violence. Our contemporary fully admits the 
proposition that free people in an independent 
country should have liberty to declare their 
opinions, and even to enforce them when right 
and justice are on their side. But occasions 
justifying resort to the latter extremities are few 
and far between ; whereas, on the other hand, a 
tendency on the part of the ruled to combine 
incontinently against their rulers, is a sure sign 
that to grant liberty to the former would be merely 
to incite them to license. When illiterate and 
vulgar persons unite to attain their ends by law- 
less means, an experience common to all societies 
is repeated. But when a similar disposition is 
displayed by the educated youth of the upper 


classes—the youth to whom the nation looks for 
an example of law-abiding intelligence—there is 
cause for great uneasiness. The Aéchi then 
goes on to remind its countrymen that in their 
longing for the establishment of English political 
institutions and English methods in this empire, 
they must not lose sight of English history. 
England has grown to be what she is, Her 
institutions are the natural outcome of the 
qualities her people have developed. It is be- 
cause Englishmen have proved themselves 
tranquil, systematic and practical that they have 
gradually acquired and are able safely to enjoy 
the liberty they now possess. If the youth of 
Japan really and earnestly desire to have English 
systems transplanted into this land, they must 
begin by showing themselves in some degree fit 
for such an unprecedented experiment. ‘‘To 
cry out for English systems while pursuing the 
tactics of Russian Nihilists is the acme of in- 
consistency.” So says the Héchi Shimbun, with 
which all thinking persons must agree. We 
are surprised that the ¥7// Shimpé—whose in- 
fluence with the student class is so great—does 
not take up this most important subject in the 
same spirit. Every Japanese student should 
be called upon to repeat every morning that 
motto so familiar to English lads, “ By obedi- 
ence learn to command.” 





Tue Kerzat Zasshi complains that we have 
misinterpreted it. Some days ago we found in 
its columns an article advocating an arrange- 
ment between Japan and the United States, by 
which the two countries should mutually agree 
to admit each other's products duty free. Com- 
menting upon this, we expressed surprise that 
a journal, generally so thoughtful and  well- 
informed as the Aeszar Zasshi, should have 
fallen into the error of supposing that Japan is 
at liberty to make a separate commercial arran- 
gement with any one of the Treaty Powers, to 
the exclusion of the others. We reminded our 
contemporary of the existence of the most- 
favoured-nation clause, and pointed out that, 
whatever concessions Japan granted to America, 
she would be required to make the same to the 
other Treaty Powers also. The Aesza? Zasshi 
now says that it wrote with perfect knowledge 
of, and due regard to, this state of affairs, and 
that it did not fora moment intend to suggest 
any step of a general character. Its reference 
was intended to be confined to special products, 
as for example, kerosene. An arrangement, our 
contemporary thinks, might be made by which, 
in return for the removal of the import tax on 
kerosene, the United States, on their side, 
would admit Japanese manufactures duty free. 
Such a compact, being limited to a special 
product of the United States, would not, the 
Keizai Zasshi maintains, come within the scope 
of the most-favoured-nation clause. Shoe- 
leather and mercury are also mentioned as 
special products, and our contemporary adds 
that these do not exhaust the list. The idea 
that such an oversight as that pointed out by us 
could have been committed, is strongly ridi- 
culed, and we are asked to note the above ex- 
planation, We do so with pleasure, but still 
with considerable doubt as to the soundness of 
the eizai’s position. Suppose that Japan 
and the United States entered into a compact 
of the nature proposed, how would English 
interests, for example, be affected? Might not 
England say—‘I have been admitting Japanese 
manufactured goods duty free from the first. 
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Am I to derive no advantage from this liber- 
ality? You propose to make a certain conces- 
sion to America provided that she does for you 
now what I have all along been doing gratis. 
That is not fair. Admit some special product 
of mine also duty free; or, if not a special 
product, then some product in which I am 
specially interested, as cotton manufactures.” 
Japan, to be sure, might meet this by the 
retort:—‘‘ Admit my tea duty-free, as America 
does, and I will treat with you;”a proposal which 
England would probably agree to at once, but 
which would not benefit Japan at all, inasmuch 
as Japanese tea is not drunk in Great Britain. 
Our own belief is that in view of the arbitrary, 
and, as we believe that we have already shown, 
unjustifiable interpretation put upon the Trea- 
ties, Japan would find herself confronted by 
endless difficulties and complications so soon as 
she set about dividing her tariff list into special 
sections for the purpose of making separate 
compacts in accordance with the interests of the 
various Powers. 


Ir is certainly curious to find the exponents of 
radical doctrines muster in snch force as they 
do in this country where, but a few years ago, 
the most uncompromising conservatism was 
supposed to prevail. The “ rights of the people” 
has become quite a popular phrase. It flows 
from the pens of journalists and from the 
mouths of orators as glibly as if Japanese feu- 
dalism belonged to some far remote age. The 
Koron Shimpé is a leading exponent of this 
democratic tendency. It runs its latest tilt 
against the ancient doctrine of the divine right 
of kings. Its line of argument may easily be 
conceived. From the infallibility of the Pope 
with its exaction of stultifying submission, and 
the arrogant self-assertion of medizeval sovereigns 
with their despotic oppression, the exponent 
of Fiyu-/6 doctrines carries its readers to Japan, 
where it finds similar abuses in the power of 
the executive to take the place of the Law. 
The competence of the police to break up a 
public meeting, of the Minister of the Interior 
to suppress a newspaper, and of the Admini- 
strative to promulgate and enforce such an 
edict as the Héan Fores of last December—all 
these examples are adduced to show that Japan 
has not yet emerged entirely from the dark 
ages. Of course there is no gainsaying the 
general principles advanced by the X%éron 
Shimpd. Nor can it be supposed that even the 
editor of that journal is more anxious to carry 
his own doctrines into practice than are the 
statesmen who have inaugurated and conducted 
the long series of Japan's modern reforms. 
But where is the end to be? If this radical 
mood could not have been foreseen twenty years 
ago, who shall predict what further advance it 
will have made at the end of another decade ? 








Pustic curiosity is always more or less excited 
about the annual meeting of Governors and 
Prefects in Tdky6, perhaps because the matter 
discussed by these officials being, for the most 
part, kept private, conjecture finds its appetite 
whetted by mystery. This year, it is believed 
that the question of local government has oc- 
cupied the attention of the meeting. The 
Mainichi Shimbun, indeed, goes so far as to 
assert that a measure has been actually framed 
and will shortly be putin force. It is said to 
consist of 130 articles and to be based mainly 
on German models. This information leaves 
much to be desired in point of preciseness, but 
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nevertheless suffices the Mainichi Shimbun as 
a foundation for unfavourable criticism. Our 
contemporary predicts that the new system will 
be much more complicated than the old, and 
objects to the introduction of hitherto unused 
terms, such as Admin (ZY §&), for citizen, shichs 
(ii $2), for mayor, and joyaku (Hf 7X), for 
alderman—a somewhat captious objection, we 
are inclined to think, The Afainichs finds, 
however, one source of comfort, namely, that 
the models being taken from Germany, who, 
inher turn, borrowed from England, the general 
tendency of the proposed system will doubt- 
less be liberal. On the other hand, our con- 
temporary strongly doubts whether the present 
Governors and Prefects, whose chief function 
hitherto has been to keep their districts in touch 
with the Central Government, and who may be 
said to be imbued with the spirit of mediatiza- 
tion, are the proper persons to be entrusted 
with the carrying out of a system which aims at 
de-centralization. The Mainichi concludes 
this very hypothetical criticism by recommend- 
ing that no sweeping changes should be intro- 
duced into the present system, but that the 
Authorities should confine'themselves to correct- 
ing its manifest imperfections, and to extending 
the rights of the local, urban, and mural assem- 
blies. The spirit of self-government thus called 
into existence might then be left to work out its 
own destiny, without incurring the risk that 
always attends sweeping and perhaps immature 
reforms. Such is the counsel of the Marnichi. 
It will be seen that the radical journal departs 
altogether from its radical programme on this 
occasion. Let us hope that it does so from 
honest conviction, and not merely for the sake 
of being critical. 





Tue exhibition of Japanese art objects recently 
opened at Burlington House has received very 
full notice in the English press. In nearly 
every case the critics are content to indulge 
in generalities, wherein they show their pru- 
dence, for they no sooner emerge from the 
beaten track of laudatory adjectives than their 
ignorance becomes apparent. We have before 
us as we write the notices of Zhe Zimes, the 
Standard, the St. Fames's Budget, the Daily 
Telegraph, and the Pall Mall Budget. Among 
these five, one only, the S¢. James's Gazelle, 
ventures to be censorious, It says that the 
characteristic of Japanese art ‘is the union of 
a marvellous jinstinct for decorative fitness with 
a complete insensibility to the expressive power 
of line and colour.” With such a criticism as 
this we have no heart to deal. Its ignorance is 
too stupendous. It is the St. Zames's Budget 
also which asks us to believe that among the 
specimens of lacquer sent for exhibition by Mr, 
George Salting, there are some “ pieces dating 
from the sixth and seventh centuries, still sound.” 
Mr. Salting, we fear, supposing that this judg- 
ment possesses his credence, must have fallen 
in with some very courageous dealers. Nearly 
all the notices display similar haziness when 
they come to speak of the earliest Japanese 
porcelain. One critic says that after the manu- 
facture inaugurated by “Gorodayu” had lap- 
sed for some thirty years owing to the want of 
materials, ‘‘a Korean potter discovered, on the 
mountain slopes at that very Arita where Goro- 
dayu had passed his life, the feldspathic blue 
which was the one thing required.” Apparently 





this writer supposes that Japanese porcelain is 
made of cobalt. Inthe hands of the Daily 


Telegraph Gorodayu Shonzui becomes ‘“ Shon- 
sin,” and we are told that ‘a little drama 
would be required to narrate how he brought 
back the precious secret from China, and the 
stolen specimens of clay and silicates to his 
native village,” and how he ‘ discovered in its 
vicinity the same substances.” In Japan it has 
never before been known that Shonzui was a 
thief, or that he discovered porcelain stone in 
Hizen. Live and learn, however. The Stan- 
dard converts this same celebrity into ‘ Goro- 
dan Goshan Sin,” and translates the last two 
words “his very large name,” giving ‘a good- 
natured expert” as its authority for this wonder- 
ful assertion. Of course these verbal accounts 
convey very litde notion of the objects ex- 
hibited. We see, however, that the blue-and- 
white section must be very badly furnished, 
for the conclusion it suggests to the writer 
in the Standard is that “Japanese blue is 
always a little grey, a little flat, and a little 
tame.” We see, too, that Mr, Ernest Hart 
still labours under the impression that his statu- 
ette of Usugumo (“QOsugumo” as the Sv. 
James's Budget calls her) is by the famous 
Kakiemon—we may notice, en passanté, that all 
the critics speak of Kakiemon as though there 
was only one potter of that name, whereas there 
were a large number at different eras. The 
statuette, a coloured facsimile of which appears 
in the ‘‘ Ornamental Arts of Japan,” is evidently 
a modern forgery, very beautiful and clever in 
its way, but no more attributable to the ‘ seven- 
teenth century” than is the author of that pretty 
and useless scrap-book himself. 


Ara meeting of the Japan White Cross Union 
held at the Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday, 
March 6th, Bishop Bickersteth in the chair, the 
same constitution and rules were adopted with 
some modifications as those adopted by the 
Branch of the White Cross Union in Shanghai. 
The rule of membership is that the union shall 
consist of male members of not less than 
eighteen years of age and of male associates be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and eighteen, these 
latter not being admitted to all meetings. Any 
person, without regard to nationality or religious 
belief, may, by subscribing to the obligations, 
become a member oran associate. The entrance 
fee for members is $1, and the annual subscrip- 
tion $1, associates being admitted free. The 
meeting was well attended, and twenty-three have 
already subscribed their names as members. 
After the rules were agreed to, the members 
proceeded to elect from their number a work- 
ing committee, and the following were duly 
elected. Bishop Bickersteth (President), Dr. 
Hepburn (Vice-President), Dr. Cochran, 
Messrs. R. Kirby, W. F. Christensen, I. Bunt- 
ing (Treasurer), A. W. Curtis (Recording 
Secretary), and Rev. L. B. Cholmondeley (Cor- 
responding Secretary). Aftera few words from 
the President, dwelling on the importance of the 
movement as affecting the happiness and well- 
being of so many, and on the spirit in which 
it should be conducted, and expressing a hope 
that it would more and more commend itself to 
general support, the meeting shen adjourned. 


“Tr is with much regret that we are compelled 
to announce the death of Mr. I. C. H. Iburg.” 
Such is the opening sentence of an obituary notice 
in the columns of a Shanghai contemporary. 
Writers for newspapers have often said that their 
greatest difficulty is to get “into their subject.’ 
This Shanghai journalist evidently appreciated 





the embarrassment. 
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Mr. Hirao Tz0, an official of the Yokohama 


Specie Bank, has published in the columns of | 


the Fiji Shimpé a defence of that institution 
against the adverse criticisms of the A’e‘sar’ 
Zasshi. Mr. Hirao sets out by asserting the 
undeniable proposition that the Bank's duty, 
in the interest of its shareholders, is to make 
every possible profit, however small. By care- 
ful attention to this principle, and owing to the 
confidence reposed in it by the public, the Bank 
has been enabled topay ahandsome dividend des- 
pite the commercial depression generally prevail- 
ing. Yet there are not wanting persons who utter 
superficial criticisms, some of them even going 
so far as to assert that the operations of the 
Bank are injurious to the country’s foreign 
commerce. They seem to think, Mr. Hirao 
proceeds to observe, that the low price of silver 
in Yokohama as compared with London is the 
result of the Bank’s doings, and that the slight 
improvement in the quotations for the white 
metal since last October are caused by the 
Bank's inaction. This theory he denounces as 
absurd, alleging that the price of silver in Yoko- 
hama is regulated by the price all through the 
Orient, and that Japanese foreign commerce is 
far too insignificant to exercise any influence on 
the latter. In point of fact, the Japan market 
is regulated by that of Hongkong, its prices 
being generally a little above those of the latter. 
Could it be shown that the price here is lower 
than at any other trading centre in the East, the 
Specie Bank's critics might have some basis for 
their arguments. As it is, however, to hold the 
Specie Bank responsible for the fluctuations in 
the price of silver, is much as though one were 
to pretend that the price of fish in Tokyo is 
regulated by the transactions in one of the 
suburbs, With regard to the claim that the 
Bank has been inactive since October, so un- 
true is it that out of transactions aggregating 
21,600,000 yen during the whole year, no less 
than 6,400,000, or nearly a third, took place 
between October and December. Finally, the 
complaint that the Bank does exchange business 
for the Government is unreasonable. The 
Bank takes, and is bound to take, whatever 
profitable business it can get, whether from the 
Government or from any other quarter. 
* ¢ * 

Such is Mr. Hirao’s argument. It looks 
specious, but if Mr. Hirao can persuade any 
practical man that when the Specie Bank buys 
bills on London at a price appreciably above 
the ruling rate, it does not influence that rate 
for local purposes, we shall be greatly surprised. 





‘A protest made by the Singapore Chamber of 
Commerce against the differential duties levied 
by the French in Cochin-China, was the proxi- 
mate cause of a memorandum drawn up by Mr. 
Crowe, Her Majesty's Consular Attaché. In 
this document Mr, Crowe, after showing that 
the method of taxing cottons—concerning which 
special complaint had been made by the Singa- 
pore Chamber—is identical in France and 
Cochin-China, though the rates are much higher 
in the latter than in the former, goes on to 
say :—‘ The aim of the French Government is 
to alter the current of business, and, if possible, 
to turn it into French channels. They know 
that the mercantile community of Saigon is not 
favourable to this mode of proceeding, and they 
have, on that account, taken measures to exclude 
the French Indo-China merchant from any 
voice in the establishment of Customs or ocfrot 
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duties. I have before me copies of a decree of 
October 6th, which appeared in the Yournal 
Oficial of the oth inst. (October), from which 
it appears, not only that the constitution of the 
Colonial Council of Cochin-China is to be re- 
formed so as to exclude all contractors or per- 
sons receiving pay from the Colonial budget, 
but that the body so reformed is forbidden to 
deliberate on any question of Customs or oc/roi 
duties. The Chamber of Commerce of Singa- 
pore say they have reason to believe that the 
French merchants at Saigon are themselves op- 
posed to the heavy duties recently imposed. 
The decree which I have just quoted confirms 
this impression, but shows that the French Go- 
vernment are disposed to follow their commer- 
cial policy in spite of them.” 





Tue Mainichi Shimbun, while finding much 
cause for congratulation in the change that has 
taken place in the status of Christianity in Japan, 
is not at all satisfied with the attitude of the 
Japanese Government in relation to the western 
religion. Our contemporary, while holding 
neither Christian nor anti-Christian principles, 
contrasts the life and conduct of Christians with 
other Japanese, very greatly to the advantage 
of the former, and expresses the belief that the 
rapid and extensive diffusion of Christianity will 
be for the best interests of Japan. To this end 
it is suggested that the Christian religion should 
to some extent receive official approval ; should 
in fact have some officially recognized status ; 
and further that its ministers should be specially 
careful to resist all temptation to interfere in 
politics or in any question outside their proper 
sphere. 
to an opinion said to be held in certain quarters 
to the effect that the object of the Government 
in withholding the concessions referred to, is to 
offer them to the Powers as an inducement 
to facilitate the progress of treaty revision. 
This hypothesis the Tokyo journal refuses to 
entertain, believing that the present attitade of 
the Government on the subject is calculated to 
work more harm than could possibly be counter- 
balanced by any benefit that might eventually 
accrue in the direction of treaty revision. 





The Mfarnich? in conclusion alludes 


RererntnG to the Fine Art Society's Exhibition, 
the Whitehall Review says:—‘ The loan col- 
lection of Japanese fine art which the Fine Art 
Society is going to hold this month promises 
to be a very splendid affair. All the leading 
Japanophiles and Nipponists have promised 
contributions, and the exhibition will probably 
prove the most representative that has ever been 
held. Mr. Mortimer Menpes, who brought 
back with him from his recent Japanese voyage 
a large number of magnificent specimens of 
Japanese art-work of all kinds, has generously 
promised to contribute the best of his ‘ curios,” 
as the Eastern world will call them, and a 
number of other well-known collectors, includ- 
ing Mr. Anderson, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. 
Cyril Flower, have offered their support. The 
result will be a display of Japanese art-work 
of the highest value to the serious student of the 
masterpieces of ‘the everlasting Great Japan.’” 


THE question of /rarvkisha traffic is taken up 
again by the Michi Nichi Shimbun with great 
The trade is declared objection- 
able on moral grounds. It tends, we are told, 
to degrade the minds of those eng 
they feel that they are discharging the functions 
It also encourages vice ; the 


earnestness. 


ed in it 





of horses or oxen. 





coolies, passing long hours of idleness at their 
rendezvous, hazard their hardly obtained earn- 
ings in gambling; or, if they escape this snare, 
spend them for loose purposes. From such 
practices the transition to illegal deeds is easy 
and quick. Ina word, the Nicht Nichi Shim- 
dun concludes that the disadvantages connected 
with the sinrkisha traffic far outweigh the ad- 
vantages, and that society at large suffers from 
it. Its abolition ought to be contrived with 
all speed; due regard, however, being paid 
to the fact that it gives employment to large 
numbers of the poorer classes, and that heroic 
measures might consequently entail much 
suffering. Two or three plans of very different 
character are suggested. One is that the men 
now engaged drawing jinrikisha should be 
urged to seek a living at factories or on farms ; 
another, that they should be induced to emigrate 
to Hokkaido, or to some similar place which - 
capitalists and philanthropists may be willing to 
develope. To replace the means of locomotion 
which they supply, our contemporary urges the 
adoption of hackney carriages, like those used 
in England, and suggests that society may fairly 
claim assistance in this matter at the hands of 
the nobles. As for the objections that Japanese 
streets are too narrow for horse traffic, and that 
grave accidents would be likely to occur fre~ 
quently, the Mick? Nichi urges that very litle 
difference exists, in this respect, between the 
perils of a jinrikisha moving at a headlong 
speed and a carriage advancing at a moderate 
pace ; that people would soon learn to look after 
themselves, and that, in point of fact, Japanese 
streets are not narrower than European. 
ae 

We have before said that we find it difficult 
to endorse the sweeping condemnation of yin- 
rikisha traffic pronounced by some reformers. 
With regard to the degradation entailed by 
physical exertion of this nature, it is open to 
question. Certainly, the coolies who toil along 
under great loads of merchandise must feel more 
brutalized than the nimble and comparatively 
lightly laden jinrikisha drawer. That, however, 
is only a question ‘of degree. It must be ad- 
mitted, as a general rule, that violent physical 
exertion for hire is more or less degrading, 
and from this point of view the substitution 
of carriages for jénrrkisha is desirable. But 
why should tle jiarréisha coolie be specially 
addicted to gambling? Or why should he be 
particularly tempted to spend his earnings in 
other vicious pastimes? The fact may be as 
stated by the Michi Nichi Shimbun, but the 
reasons are obscure. Assuredly in respect of 
safety, cheapness, and comparative noiseless- 
ness—three not unimportant points—the ad- 
vantage is all on the side of the sinrikisha. 


Tur Viceroy of the Two Kuang and the Go- 
vernor of Canton—both very great men in their 
way—have put their heads together for the 
compilation of a memorial to the Throne in 
Peking, denouncing the fatal hurtfulness of 
kerosene oil. They bring a long series of 
charges against the illuminant. On the 18th 
of last December, it burned out four hundred 
families in Swatow., On the rst of October, it 
burned to the water's edge the river steamer 
Wah-yeuug, destroying with her from 700 to 
800 persons. In November, it burned out 1,000 
families and destroyed ten million dollars 
worth of property in Canton, Finally it is 
responsible for nine-tenths of the fires occur- 
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ring daily during the winter in Canton. There- 
fore the 'memorialists denounce it. They 
declare that it has done “ incalculable injury to 
Chinese life and property ;” that it is worse 
than opium, being more swift and terrible in its 
deadliness ; and that it has almost destroyed 
the native industry in pea-nut, colza, and bean/ 
oil. Keeping all these its evil deeds in view, 
the two great men endeavoured to kill the trade | 
in kerosene last year by levying additional 
Jekin on it. But they did not succeed. Now, 
therefore, they come to the Throne for succour 
against the foreign trader, who, under the guise 
of friendship, insists on profiting himself by 
harming China and introducing an article 
“shown to be highly injurious to the welfare ’.| 
of the Chinese. ‘We would submit also,’ 
says one remarkable passage of the memorial, 
“that, as by the Supplementary Treaty with 
America, made in 1881, provision was made to 
limit Chinese emigration to that country and 
prevent its increase, as the competition of Chi- 
nese labour was found to be objectionable, 
therefore, if they can prohibit our going there 
because Chinese labour is injurious to their 
interests, we have an equal right to prohibit the 
importation of kerosene when it is injurious to | 
us. The law that nations have a right to protect 
their “own interests and prevent injury being 
done their people applies to both countries 
alike, if there be any justice ; and when either 
Government acts on this principle no objection 
can be raised by the other.” 





Recent disasters at sea have revived the old 
question as to whether sume means cannot be 
devised to obviate the danger of collisions 
during foggy weather. Experiments conducted 
by Colladon on the lake of Geneva in 1826, 
showed that an arrangement could be contrived 
for transmitting sound through water to a dis- 
tance of several miles. Professor Taylor, of 
Cambridge University, writes to Zhe Times of 
December 15th on the subject, and thus sup- 
plements Colladon’s results :—‘‘ The facts as- 
certained by Colladon seem to show that two 
vessels, each of which was provided with a 
submerged bell and receiving apparatus, could 
in foggy weather make their approach known 
to each other by continuous sounding of their 
bells and listening at their receivers, while yet 
separated by such a distance as would allow 
ample time to prevent a collision. They might 
also, by applying the “ Morse” or some similar 
method to their bell-strokes, exchange telegra- 
phic messages with each other. In like manner, 
if a lightship or lighthouse were similarly equip- 
ped and its bell were kept constantly making a 
predetermined signal, distinguishing it from any 
others, vessels in a fog at sea could recognize 
its neighbourhood, and, if in distress, telegraph 
messages to it for transmission to a lifeboat 
station, Colladon’s results supply no means 
of determining two elements which, for the pur- 
pose now in hand, are of great importance—viz., 
the line along which the bell-sound has travelled 
to the ear and the distance of the bell from the 
observer. The consideration that when sound- 
waves are passing through water, the fluid 
particles vibrate in the line of preparation, led me 
to expect that these particles would communicate 
their vibrations most. energetically to a plate in 
contact with them when it was placed at right) 
angles to that line. I accordingly had a small 
tin case made of the shape of a very thin book, 











with a tube soldered into one of its narrow faces 
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at one end and having an ear-orifice at the other. 
I immersed the case, and when an assistant 
struck a little hand-bell under water at a few 
yards’ distance, listened far changes of intensity 
in the crisp ticking sounds heard through the 
tube. As I slowly turned the instrument about 
a vertical axis coincident with that of the tube 
I found, as I anticipated, that when the receiving 
side of the case was normal to the direction of 
the bell the intensity of the sound heard was at 
a maximum. It is therefore may belief that 
Colladon’sreceiving apparatus, suitably modified, 
may be made to indicate the direction from 
which a sound-signal comes, by turning it about 





until the position of maximum intensity is 
reached, when a perpendicular to the plane of 
the receiving plate will give the direction re- 
quired. Comparison with some sound of 
standard intensity admitting of being regulated 
at pleasure would suffice for fixing the 
intensity of the sound heard, and therefore, 
if the bells used by ships were all of 
the same size and struck equally hard, for 
roughly determining, by means of a scale pre- 
viously laid down by experiment, the distance 
of the bell which produced it. The power of 
determining at sea the approximate distance 
and bearing of another vessel, lightship, or light- 
house anywhere within six or eight miles, at a 
time when fog obliterates all sight-signals, is, in 
the admitted inadequacy of signaling through 
the air by fog-horns, &., evidently an object 
of paramount importance. I venture to hope, 
therefore, that the facts and suggestions con- 
tained in this letter may induce marine engineers 
to settle, by practicall trials made under decisive 
conditions, whether submarine sound-signalling 
can be thus applied so as to confer greatly in- 
creased security on life and property at sea.” 


Anon the excellent works which we owe to the 
active philanthropy of Bishop Bickersteth, not 
one more fully satisfies the definition of really 
useful benevolence than the proposed hospital 
and training school for nurses. The scheme is 
clearly set forth in the prospectus, from which 
we quote :— 


Hospitals both for the tending of the sick and as Schcols 
which to train nurses are much needed in Tokyo. ‘The 
sick have, until late years, so far as scientific treatment is 
concerned, been untended and uncared for in this vast city. 
But as in other matters so in medicine the men of Japan 
have now availed themselves of such knowledge as the 
western nations can give them. The medical profession is 
thus ably represente is country and well qualified to 
lessen disease and m ts miseries; but its members 
ave continually hampeved by want of hospitals, in which to 
treat thei patients, and of nurses competent to carry out 
their orders. 

It is proposed to build a Hospital on part of the land 
attached to S. Hilda’s Mission, and in connection with that 
Mission, 

Here Japanese women will be trained as nurses by an 
English lady experienced , who will have charge 
of the hospital. The b Il probably cost about 

00. About $1,000 more will be needed for the purchase 
the necessary furniture and apparatu: 
We venture to appeal to, foreigne 
help in raising these funds 
have, in kind if not 




















living in Japan for 

‘The poorer classes in this place 
i ree, the same claim on the charity 
of those who live among them as the poor in our own coune 
tries. Also, as Christians, we ask for help in a work which 
is not only an end in itself but also a means to a still higher 
end. ‘The example of our Lord Himself teaches us to com. 
hine the act by which body and soul are healed and 
hy the lower to symbolize the higher blessing. 


It cannot justly be said, we think, that the re- 
sidents of Tokyo and Yokohama are backward 
in respect of charity. They give often and 
freely, but their gifts are usually directed to the 
relief of some special case of distress, rather 
than to permanently merciful objects, This 
hospital for the training of nurses belongs 
eminently to the latter category. The instruc- 
tion imparted there may not only be the means 
of alleviating numerous cases of suffering, but 
will also be the centre of a constantly widening 
























circle of kindly ministrations. The successful 
establishment of such an institution would do 
honour to the hearts of the foreign community 
in Japan, Everyone may share in the good 
work, for subscriptions, however small, will be 
received by the Secretary of S. Hilda’s Hospital 
Fund, care of Bishop Bickersteth, 11, Sakaicho, 
Shiba, Tokyo, or may be paid into the account 
of the S. Hilda's Hospital Fund at the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank. 

Tue Berlin correspondent of the Zronmonger 
sends to that journal an interesting account of 
the real causes of the present prosperity in the 
German iron and steel industies. That pros- 
perity, he says, is but partly founded on the 
healty state of the market and the development 
of consumption ; its chief factor is “ the system 
of combinations, which were started with the 
sole object of excluding consumers from any 
direct participation in the regulation of prices.” 
This artifical stimulus, he says, though arrange- 
ments have been made to maintain it until the 
end of 1888, is more than likely to break down 
sooner. He admits that the high price of rolled 
iron, brought about by a combination between 
the leading works in the Saar and Moselle dis- 
tricts, need not be absolutely detrimental to the 
German industries, but he insists, with evident 
reason, that such a state of affairs necessarily 
excludes many manufacturing firms from fo- 
reign markets. ‘In the domestic market they 
are protected by the high tariff, but as it has 
been the ostentatious object of protection in 
Germany to secure not only the domestic market 
to the German manufacturers, but also to give 
them a large share of the control of foreign 
markets, the logical inference is that protection, 
by promoting the formation of ‘rings,’ which 
incapacitate the German makers from compet- 
ing in foreign trade, has led to an ignominous 
failure in at least one of its principal objects. 
A German paper, discussing the situation, re- 
fers to the example of a manufacturing concern 
in Silesia, which, having to pay a base price of 
140m. for rolled iron, will assuredly find it im- 
possible to compete in foreign markets at a 
time when English rolled iron is quoted at 
about 86m. in Wolverhampton. Owing to this 
state of things the advantages enjoyed by Eng- 
land and Belgium in foreign trade are almost 
insurmountable. When the German manufac- 
turers were building up the protectionist sys- 
tem against the tenacious resistance of the 
partisans of free trade and the system of 
commercial treaties, one of their strongest argu- 
ments was the reference to the export trade. 
They accustomed the German public to look 
upon protection as the indispensable requisite 
of a flourishing export trade. We now have the 
experience before our eyes that protection is at 
the very root of the failure of some German in- 
dustries to build up and to maintain a profitable 
export business. Probably, with the secret 
intention of avoiding any bitter recriminations, 
the combination of rolled-iron manufacturers is 
induced to state that they do not insist on their 
advanced prices in their dealings with important 
manufacturing concerns. They avow that they 
are prepared to give special facilities to the latter. 
But no one is ready to accept such a statement 
as sincere or even as serious. The ‘ring’ did 
not advance prices in order to make exceptions, 








butits sole object was to secure higher prices. 
Therefore, it cannot be expected that the mem- 
bers will be satisfied with less than they can 
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get. But knowing the Mixture between legi- 
timate business and speculative operations, be- 
tween manufacturer and banker, which exists in 
Germany, one must also expect that the manu- 
facturer, out of compliance to the speculator, 
will be willing to allow deductions in special 
cases. But all this goes to prove the utter in- 
adequacy of the system of protection and ‘ring’ 
formations. Allowances of this character may 
enable one or two concerns to hold their own, 
but the result naturally will be a sort of de- 
moralisation in the trade.” 


Ir is stated by the Fiji Shimpo that in con 
sequence of the heavy tax levied upon ex- 
changes, the Rice Exchange of Tékyé is in a 
moribund condition. This state of affairs is 
regarded with much dissatisfaction by our con- 
temporary. Rice, it observes, is incomparably 
the most important among the country’s staple 
productions. The value of the yearly yield at 
4 yen a koku amounts to 120 million yen, and 
at five yen a koku, to 150 millions. The land 
tax collected by the Government is 40 million 
yen annually, and this being defrayed entirely by 
sales of rice, we have a measure of the mini- 
mum transactions in that commodity. Of great 
importance, therefore, are the functions of a 
central exchange, which not only helps to 
equalise the price of the grain throughout the 
whole empire, but also has the effect of appre- 
ciating it. All the local markets look to Tékyd. 
Even Osaka takes its tone from the capital. 
Thus the inactivity of the latter's exchange is a 
source of loss and embarrassment to every rice- 
grower and rice-dealer in the empire. The ¥i7/| 
Shimpo expresses a strong hope that the Go- 
vernment will see its way to reduce the tax by 
which the vitality of the Exchange is being 
sapped. 





Tue Melbourne correspondent of Zhe Times 
sends the following report of a choice scene in 
the local parliament of that place : 


Mr. Suiets—It did not lie with the Premier to charge 
any man in the House with treachery to his principles. — 
(Hear, hear.) Let members consider the career of the 
Premier.—(No. no.) For 20 years past the l'remiet had 
been consistent in one thing. “When he ha: not sat on the 
Government benches he had been in hostility to the Mini 
stry of the day, either open and pronounced or secret and 
cunning.—(No. no.) . . . True to himself, like the 
compass, he opposed Sir Graham Berry year after year. 
But when it suited the Premier to take office with Sir 
Graham Berry principles were thrown to the wind—(hear, 
hear)—and for three years, cheek by jowl, they sat em: 
bracing each other = (Lalievicr) Who had more despised 
his present colleague, the Chief Secretary, than the present 
Premier? And now they were sworn friends —so long as 
they sat together on the Government benches.—(‘* Hear, 
hear,” and laughter.) What had the Premier done this 
session? After championing free trade he had posed as a 

rotectionist, and he proposed sugar and timber duties. 

With wonderful inconsistency he had opposed the Woods 
brake, and when it suited him his Ministry had bought up 
a brake for over £5,000. He could follow up the Premier 
session after session, and he could show that upon no 

ciple had he been true. He had been a renegade 
Eiberal and a treacheious “Conservative.—(Hear, hear.) 
‘The Ministry was a Ministry of cobblers. They had passed 
a Licensing Act, and now brought in an amending Bill of 
46 clauses, one of which had 18 sub-sections. ‘The Premier 
had opposed the Railway Bill of the hon. member for 
Brighton (Mr. Rent) as a hue act of cortuption and 
bribery, and yet he was in favour of increasing the number 
Cf miles of railway in that Bill from Soo to 1,300, 

Mr. Turmite (a lawyer) trusted that the Government 
were satisfied that they had made a nice mess of things 
that evening.—(Opposition cheers.) ‘The Premier 
gone out of his way to provoke strife by making a pers. nal 
attack. . . ‘The Premier, by his own rash conduct, had 
had an ugly episode in his life laid bare.—(( onfusion )' Tl 
had been charged, and to his mind convicted, of ha 
voted with the O'Loghlen Government while he had in: 
tigued against them.—i Opposition cheers and confusion 
He recommended hon. members to keep their voices, as he 
intended to go still further, He had heard the Premiet 
refer to his past character, and say that there was not a 
page. in his political book ‘which could not be exposed to 
the light, and yet here, on the first occasion he had pro- 
yoked an attack, an intrigue was exposed to the public 
gaze. Did not the Premer know that he shuffled into 
office at the present time by intrigue? . . . Was the 
country of the same opinion in regard to the Government 
as it was a year and a-half ago?—(‘Yes”” and ‘*No.”) 
What had been done that evening would do the Mi 
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a great deal of harm in the country. 
was wavering. 

Mr. GAUNSON said that nothing more disreputable had 
ever occurred in the history of Victoria than the way in 
which the present Government took office. That schemer 
the Premier—for he was nothing but a schemer.—(Upposi- 
tion cheers) 

Mr. StauGuroN—That is not Parliamentary. 

Mr. Gaunson—It is Parliamentary. He is a schemer, 
and a great schemer. ee 

Mi. L. L. Sairi—Of course it is Parliamentary. 

‘The Cuateaax—I do not think itis Parlimentary— 
(Hear, hear,” and laughter.) 

Mr. LL. Sutiit (to Mr. Gaunson)—In a political sense. 
You are speaking in a political sense, aren't you ?’—(Loud 
laughter 

Mr, GAUNSON—If the Premier w 
nobody was. His appreciation of 
Government was shown by his kicking them out. And 
there was that iit to England—that miserable old 
counterfeit, that white-haired political rogue— 

Mr, GILLIES—Shame. 

G\unson—Who cries “Shame?” He put you 
where you are. I say that pure old counterfeit, that 
bandy-legged old schemer — 

Mr. HALL rose tua point of order. 

Mr. Gaunson—Well, isn’t he bandy-legged ? 

Mr, HaLu—It is time’ these personalities were stopped, 
especially in regard to a gentleman who was in this House 
for many years.—(Hear, hear.) These offensive expres- 
sions are not gentlemanly, and they are not Parliamentary. 
—(Ilear, hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN deprecated the use of objectionable ex- 
pressions towards any public officer. 

Mr. GAUNSON—As to the point of order, when it came 
from an hon, member who, on the word of a’ barmaid, tried 
to diddle her out of threepence—(laughter)—there is 
only word for word, and I Lelieve that of the barmaid 
(laughter) — 

Mr. HALt—I rise toa point of order, The hon. member 
has charged me with diddling a barmaid out of threepence. 
(Loud laughter.) I think he is bringing this House into 
contempt.—(Hear, hear.) 

Mr, LL, Satti—That is not a point of order 

And thus the scene proceeded, until Mr. Brown sug- 
gested that the Governwent should take the Hill back 
and reproduce it on Lhursday night with a cleaver idea 
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as to what they proposed to abandon and retain. He 
threw out the suggestion in a friendly spirit. "Hon, 
members did not know what they were doing, and tris 


was only natural, secing that the Government did not 


know themselves. 
Mr. LL. Surr—Noj none of us know what we are 
doing.—(Laughter.) 


Tue idea that the new route taken by the 
Yellow River is its natural course, and that any 
attempt to force it back into its old bed 
will not only waste large sums of money 
but also entail fresh calamities, is strongly 
confirmed by the report of Mr. Paton, who has 
travelled over the greater part of the inundated 
regions for the purpose of distributing relief. 
Mr. Paton says :—‘The great surprise to me, 
is, why has the Yellow River not come its pre- 
sent course before this time. Its late route was 
run under difficulties, which no river but a 
China river would do, being, like the people, 
somewhat contrary. If it is the case that silt 
elevates the level, then its present course is just 
where it is needed. And not only so, but I fee] 
somewhat sure that if the silver now being 
buried uselessly in the closing of that breakage, 
was utilised in restraining and regulating the 
present course, a navigable river could be had 
from Chinkiang to the Yellow River in Shansi. 
In fact they have it at present up to the course. 
It would give employment to a// the drowned- 
out poor people in Honan af present, with the 
certainty of regaining a/l their lands in a year 
or two. This would quite satisfy them, and 
insure the present comfort of the people. It 
would please the Shantung folks, and allow 
them to keep all their strangely recovered land, 
and do away with the heart-breaking quagmires 
in which the “ amphibious” Shantungites have 
revelled all these 25 or 30 years. In fact their 
Yellow River cannot run much longer through 
that district, or it will run “up a_hill’”—too 
much for even a Chinese river. It has settled 
the matter for itself, and I cannot see how it 
could do better, Look at it as I may on the 
spot, and bearing in mind, too, the state of the 
river towards Shantung, I sometimes think this 
is the greatest blessing which China has had for 
along time. They can put the river under con- 








trol sh/’s year with the minimum of expense and 


loss of life. The present reservoirs, Hungtse 
Lake, with the large Kaoyu Lake alongside, also 
the Chenyang district (part of which may safely 
be left, is not much loss ; Honan would,be certain 
to recover all right, no danger of the soil being 
ruined for two or three years; judging from 
some of the dried districts) are the only 
places where they can be retained, to profit, 
or even relieve any future flooding. As for 
emigration, it would be folly, as very many 
more are needed. Itis one of the richest and 
finest soils I have seen in China, and I have 
not the least fear that it will be lost. A canal cut 
across, connecting Pochow with the present 
Yellow River about 50 // from Kai-fung-fu, and 
joining at Shu-shen-tsin (a large ma-tow not 
far from Chung-mu Hsien, but on the east side), 
would give waterway to all these large places, 
and completely secure the country from any 
flooding to the south ; these waters would expend 
all their force harmlessly in that lake district 
discharging at Hwai-yuen.” 


Ir is refreshing to see the promptitude and un- 
animity with which Germans combine for a 
good purpose. We should like ourselves to 
have had the privilege of signing the document 
concerning which we take the following from 
the North China Daily News :— 


On Saturday afternoon at g p.m. a deputation from 
the German Community of Shanghai, consisting of 
Mr. Siebs of Messts. Siemssen & Co., Mr. Jantzen. of 
Messrs. Melchers & Co., and Mr, Bieber of Messrs, 
Justus Lembke & Co., waited on Dr. Focke, the Ger- 
man Consul-General, at the Consulate, to request him 
to forward to Peking an address to the German Mini- 
ster, Mr, von Brandt, signed by nearly all the German 
residents in Shanghai. 

Mr. Bieber acted as the spokesman of the deputa- 
tion, and addressing Dr. Focke, said :— 

Thave the honour, Dr, Focke, to hand you herewith 
an address from the German Mercantile Community 
in Shanghai to His Excellency Mr. von Brandt, our 
respected Minister, which has been occasioned by the 
attacks made on our Minister in the local press. 
Though it was only drawn up a few days ago, it has 
been most readily signed, seventy-five names being 
subscribed to it, and it represents the feelings of all 
the German merchants here. I have to beg you to 
kindly forward it to the Minister, and with your per- 
mission | will read it -— 

“To His Excellency M.S. von Brandt, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Ger- 
man Empire :— 

“The undersigned, members of the German mer- 
cantile community in Shanghai, tender their warmest 
thanks to your Excellency for the interest which your 
Excellency has always taken in the German trade with 
China, for the admirable promptitude and energy with 
which your Excellency has always laboured to remove 
the obstacles put ia the way of German commerce in 
this country, and especially for the amiability which 
your Excellency has always shown and the kind as- 
sistance your Excellency has always rendered to all 
German firms and individuals whenever they have ap- 
plied to your Excellency for advice or help. 

“The undersigned, your Excellency's countrymen, 
are well aware that although your Excellency’s efforts 
are principally devoted to the furtherance of the in- 
terests of our own country, still all other nations in 
commercial relations with China have benefited by the 
successes achieved by your Excellency. For this 
reason we, the undersigned, have been greatly ag- 
grieved by the shameless attacks which have lately 
been made on your Excellency in the English Press 
of Shanghai.” 

(Here follow seventy-five signatures of German 
residents in Shanghai). 

In receiving the address Dr. Focke said that he 
should have very great pleasure in forwarding it to its 
destination, It was pleasant to every one to know 
that their labours were acknowledged by those on 
whose account they were undertaken, and he was 
therefore sure that Mr, von Brandt would be much 
gratified to see that his endeavours to strengthen and 
forward German commerce in China were appreciated 
by his countrymen, 

‘The deputation then shook hands with the Consul- 
General, and this terminated the proceedings which 
were, of course, carried out throughout in the German 
language. 
































Unper the Ming Dynasty the porcelain manu- 
facturers of China used to be subjected to 
exactions of a most oppressive character. The 





practice was to nominate eunuchs, who superin- 
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tended the making of the ware and escorted it 
subsequently to Peking. Through them orders 
for the amount required by the Palace were 
transmitted, and such was the extravagance of 
the Imperial Court that in 1571 no less than 
105,770 pairs of things were ordered, and in 
1680, 96,000 pieces. The people were required 
to supply the labour and most of the materials 
for these numerous specimens with little if any 
payment. The hardships caused by such lavish- 
ness inspired the pens of not a few censors, who 
ventured to rebuke the luxury of the Court, 
and to recall the austere habits of the model 
Emperor Shun. Under the present Dyn- 
asty, sovereigns like Kang-hsi, Chien-lung, 
and Yung-ching, though they lived in times 
when the potter's art had reached its very acme 
of excellence, were careful that their patronage 
should not be oppressive. Coming down to 
more recent times, however, it may be doulted 
whether even exactions similar to those of 
the Ming sybarites would not have served the 
cause of keramics better than the apathy into 
which the Court fell. Still, the porcelain manu- 
facture has never been completely neglected. 
Even now the annual allowance to the Imperial 
Manufactory at Kiukiang is Tls. 10,000, and 
from a report furnished by the Superintendent 
of the Kiukiang Customs we learn that the 
usual yearly order for the use of the Palace is 
8o articles of square, and 1,204 of round, 
pattern. Last year, however, owing probably 
to the approaching marriage ceremonial of the 
Emperor, a special order was given for 5,856 
plates, cups, saucers and sacrificial utensils, 
in connection with which an additional expendi- 
ture was incurred of Tis. 17,668. It appears, 
therefore, that each article of the special order 
averaged something over three Taels, or about 
13s., a very respectable all-round price. 








Tue Matnicht Shimbun notices the issue of 
an amendment to the Carriage and Waggon Tax 
Regulations, exempting the jurisdiction of the 
Hokkaido Administration from the enforcement 
of the regulations. The motive of this seems 
to the Afarnichi to be a wish to encourage as 
much as possible the development of industries 
in the northern island, and to avoid placing 
restraints on land transport either by horse or 
man power, in a country where these are prac- 
tically the only means of conveyance. The 
Government no doubt recognises the importance 
of every measure which tends to encourage the 
development of the abundant resources of Hok- 
kaido, and have therefore decided that, in respect, 
at any rate, of these regulations, that district 
shall not be subjected to the same conditions 
as the mainland, a decision which our contem- 
porary believes to be most proper and judicious. 
* * * 

The Confectionery Tax Regulations, issued 
in May, 1885, have also been revised, with the 
result that some of their provisions are made 
less severe. The Mainichi, commenting on this, 
remarks that while formerly an equal tax was 
imposed on confectioners whether they employ- 
ed one or two hands, it is now provided that the 
rate of tax shall be different in those cases— the 
tax for two employés being: manufacturers or 
wholesale dealers, 5 yen, retail dealers, 3 ye; 
and for one employé, manufacturers or whole= 
sale dealers 3 yen, and retail dealers 2 yen. An- 
other provision of the old regulations was tha 
all confectionery manufacturers, except holders 
of stalls, or hawkers, should keep records of 
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the sale or purchase of confectionery or raw 
materials. This article has been cancelled, the 
amount of the tax being now examined by the 
chief of the district and fixed by the provincial 
or municipal prefect or governor. ‘The inten- 
tion of the former provision was no doubt to 
have a check on tax-payers, but the Mainich 
thinks the Government has acted wisely in 
cancelling it, as most business people keep 
books, and if they were inclined to fraud they 
could easily enough prepare false records. 





THING is probably more certain than that a 
war between Russia and Germany would, be ex- 
tremely popular among the lower and middle 
classes. of Russian society. It is, however, 
equally certain that the two Governments do not 
desire such a war, and will do all in their power 
to avert its occurrence. A Russian statesman, 
speaking through the columns of the St. Peters- 
burg Gazeffe, dwells on the unpopularity of 
Germany in Russia, but thinks that mere anti- 
pathy is no casus deli, and that a careful con- 
sideration of all interests at stake would lead to 
the conclusion that a French alliance affords 
Russia no advantages commensurate with the 
risks involved by a rupture with Germany. So 
various and manifold are the ties connecting 








the two nations that a war, however it may 
pear to minds inflamed by military glory or 
political passion, bears to the unprejudiced and 





reasoning intellect only the aspect of an ap- 
palling calamity. As a sign of the lively inter- 
course between the two empires, statistics of 
telegraphic messages sent from and recefved 
by Russia are given, showing that 470,123 des- 
patches had been exchanged with Germany in 
1885; with Austria, 
110,396, and with France, only 109,214. Ifa 
war with Germany is a catastrophe better 
averted than provoked, it is also a fact that 
for Germany vis-a-vis France good relations 
with Russia are scarcely less necessary. 
France can threaten Germany a hundred 
times and wait for her opportunity to make the 
dreaded assault, while Germany at variance 
with Russia cannot even console herself with 
the thought that a defeat of France would 
herculean 


with Geat Britain, 178,882 ; 





secure to her the full rewards of 
efforts. This consideration properly urged upon 
Germany might prove an invaluable means of 
securing to Russia as well as to Germany the 
blessings of a cordial understanding. Thus far 
this Russian statesman. It may seem remark- 
able that the idea of an understanding with 
Germany continually recurs to Russia; yet the 
case looks different when we consider the evil 
star that during the last century and this has 
ever presided over the combinations planned 
and initiated between Russia and France. Ano- 
ther striking feature of the situation is that, 
while with the Russian people a war with 
Germany would be greatly more popular than 
one with Austria, Russian politicians would 
greatly prefer a war with Austria single-handed 
as a more profitable and safer enterprise. The 
Central Alliance, however, bars the way here 
also, and the assurances of some military au- 
thorities that France would so energetically at- 
tack the western border of Germany that the 
latter could not spare a single sold 
Galicia, are t a great deal of 
ance, as indeed they should be, in view 
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of Italy's almost certain codperation in such a 
contingency. Leaving this, however, out of 
consideration, and judging of a war between 


gle 
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Austria and Russia by the military aspects of 
the question only, it is evident that a great 
advantage rests with whichever Power succeeds 
in taking the initiative. In one case we foresee 
Cracow closely invested or taken, and the 
Russian hosts marching upon Vienna, thus 
severing the two halves of the Austrian 
monarchy by an advance likely to prove fatal ; 
in the other, Poland would fall into Austrian 
hands, probably by the aid of a Polish rising, 
and a further prolongation of the war might 
result in a complete revolution affecting the 
political edifice of Russia from its summit to its 
base. The Czar might declare the war to be a 
holy war and find in the confiscated property of 
the Greek Church ample means to carry it on, 
as he is likely to find the human material neces- 
sary in the fanatical Moujik. According to all 
human calculation, the addition of German and 
Italian forces on the continent to those of 
Austria, and the firm maintenance of the sfa/us 
quo in the Mediterranean by the fleets of Great 
Britain and Italy, must suffice to turn the scale 
in favour of Austria and the independence of 
the Balkan States, which, together with Turkey, 
are not likely to remain quiet spectators in such 
a struggle. Russian diplomacy will therefore 
be directed carefully towards some point about 
which the units of this powerful combination 
are not likely to rally effectively, and that point 
is plainly Bulgaria. 








Ir may be that South Africa will rescue silver 
from the abyss into which it has been thrust by 
unwise financiers, Great and glowing accounts 
are given of the gold mines in the Transvaal. One 
of the reefs now being worked is 65 miles long 
and of unknown depth, The miners have already 
gone 200 ft. below the surface without touching 
bottom. This reef is called the Randt. It was 
recently yielding at the rate of half a million 
sterling annually, and as the number of stamps 
was about to be doubled, it is doubtless now 
yielding at the rate of a million, There are 
said to be dozens of such reefs, not, perhaps, 
quite so richly auriferous, but more regular in 
their yield. The average yield of the Randt 
reef is fully one ounce of pure gold per ton of 
conglomerate. The stampers are worked by 
steam, any amount of coal being procurable in 
the neighbourhood. Water, too, can be had in 
abundance, so that there is every element of 
It appears that as gold-digging pro- 
gresses, the Boers are clearing out—selling their 
lands and “trekking” away into regions un- 
polluted by the presence of the miner. Most 
of the men and nearly all the capital employed 
come from Natal and the Cape Colony, and 
capitalists in England are beginning to interest 
themselves in the affair. The probability there- 
fore is that the whole district will become Eng- 
lish, one of these days. The story of ‘Solo- 
mon’s Mines” is becoming less improbable. 





success. 


Tue very old question—how to contrive that 
Japanese silk shall occnpy a better status in the 
markets of the West—is once more taken up 
and discussed by the Hoch? Shimbun. That 
journal is of opinion that the great desideratum 
is to obtain uniformity in the quality of the silk. 
At present, it says, no serious attempt of this 
nature is made. The same parcel of silk 
contains several different qualities, and the con- 





sequence is that foreign buyers have to open 
every bale and examine it carefully before pur- 
chasing. The inconveniences entailed by such 
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a system are noted by the Hoch/, but we observe 
that while commenting on the peculiar power of 
convenient rejection, concerning the alleged 
exercise of which by foreign merchants so m 
complaints used formerly to be made, the Toky6 
journal is careful to premise that it finds no 
fault with foreigners; that the power of the 
buyer is naturally greater than that of the seller, 
and that until the trade is put upon a proper 
footing, such features are inevitable. It goes 
on, therefore, to advocate the establishment of 
a conditioning house on the model of that at 
Lyons. 





ny 






To provide funds for the purpose no 
large capital need be raised. The export of 
silk last season amounted to 19,344,677 pieces 
(ion), and if upon each piece an inspection 
fee of 2 rin (one-fifth of a sen) were levied, a 
fund of nearly forty thousand yen would be the 
result. The Hoch? maintains that in order to 
give to the institution a status sufficient to make 
its stamp valuable, competent foreign experts 
must be engaged upon its staff, for some years 
at all events, and that it must be prepared to 
guarantee every bale of silk passing through its 
hands. We need not enter at further detail into 
the project as expounded by our contemporary. 
Virtually the same programme was strongly 
advocated in these columns four years ago. 





“Ar the last meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Science,” we read in a French journal, “ 
interesting exchange of views on the subject of 
sea-sickness took place. Some little time 
ago Dr. Dupuy communicated to the Aca- 
demy a paper setting forth the virtues of anti- 
pytine as a cure for the redoubtable malady. 
Dr. Ossian Bonnet, who has just returned 
from a voyage to Brazil, said he believed 
that “les embarras gastriques” were the chief 
cause of sea-sickness. He had found antipyrine 
successful in numerous cases—in fact, it had 
worked wonders. Dr. Chaton was sceptical. He 
said various alleged cures had been mentioned 
from time to time—such as chloral, champagne, 
spirits, the hypogastric belt, and others. He 
thought the Academy should appoint a com- 
mittee to study and report on them. Dr. Meri- 
court did not agree with Dr. Bonnet that gastric 
derangement was the chief cause, neither did he 
believe in antipyrine. His experience led him 
to conclude that sea-sickness rose from various 
causes. Much depended on personal disposi- 
tion and circumstances. Dr. Javal declared he 
was subject to the malady, and always cured it 
with chloral lozenges. Dr. Rochard contended 
sea-sickness was independent of the state of the 
stomach. The chief cause was the giddy sensa- 
tion produced by the rocking of the vessel. The 


an 





conduct is peaceful and orderly, has so far 
cowed the public that a great deal of the in- 
terest recently manifested in national affairs has 
abated, Our contemporary recalls that follow- 
ing closely upon the interruption of the Treaty 
Revision negotiations, political thought was 
fanned into a strong flame, and many intelligent 
persons who had begun to despair of the nation 
equipping itself for the events of 18go, found 
in the change much cause for thankfulness. 
It is therefore deeply to be regretted that by the 
enactment of tho Peace Preservation Regulations 
the enthusiasm which had prevailed, and which 
was not by any means confined to the sosh:, 
should have been cooled so suddenly as was the 
case. The Choya cannot indeed find any cause 
for this reaction. The measure was plainly 
directed not against the opposition ; not against 
those though arraying themselves against 
the Government keep within the bounds of 
the law, but against those who work in secret 
and whose actions are fraught with danger 
to peace and order, All 
has done has been to send some five hundred 
persons out of the capital, and even these enjoy 
as complete freedom of speech as any others 
in Japan. Leading politicians are recom- 
mended, therefore, while confining themselves to 
strictly legal and orderly measures, to labour 
to the utmost with the view of reawakening 
the theught of the country. 


that Government 


Tue arrest of Lieutenant Sone, of the Japanese 
Navy, who is now undergoing examination by 
the Naval Court at Yokosuka, has been attri- 
buted by some persons to an offence of the 
nature of printing and publishing unauthorized 
official documents, and by others has been con- 
nected with the case of Mr. Inouye Kakugoro, 
formerly of the Korean Oficial Gazette, who 
is on trial before the Court of First Instance 
in Tokyo. The Choya Shimbun, however, 
furnishes another explanation—the truth of 
which it does not guarantee—to the efiect that 
Lieutenant Sone’s offence is the sale of a Japa- 
nese strategical map to a foreign agent. The 
latter is said to have paid thirty thousand dollars 
for the map, and rumour goes so far as to as- 
sert that a large portion of this sum was found 
in the Lieutenant’s house by the police. We 
congratulate the Choya upon this pretty canard, 
but confess our inability to conceive any strate- 
gical map of this country for which a foreign 
Government would be likely to pay thirty 
thousand dollars. 









AT one ofits recent meetings, the Local Assem- 
bly of Kochi Prefecture unanimously adopted a 
resolution proposed by Mr. Uyeki Emori that 


sensation was stronger in the fore part of sailing | the Central Government's permission should be 
vessels and in the stern of steamships, parti-|asked for the prohibition of public prostitution 
cularly near the screw. He knew of nothing| within the limits of the Prefecture. The People's 


better than spirits or champagne. 


He had! friend (Kofumin no Tomo), in recording this 


heard of bromide of potassium and chloral, but| fact, strongly commends the action of the As- 


had not verified their effects. Dr, Bonnet ad- 
mitted that the movement of the vessel might 


be the starting point of the sickness, but he | titutes is not without redeeming features. 





embly. ‘ Nothing,” it says “is altogether evil 
or profitless, Even the public licensing of pros- 
If it 


contended that the state of the stomach, either) be abandoned, many practical men hold that 
through excess of eating or drinking, had more | secret prostitution takes its place, and that of 


to do with it. Here the matter dropped. 


The | the two the latter is the worse. 


We do not 


doctors, as will be seen, disagree considerably, | deny that there may be some truth in this con- 


so who shall decide?” 


tention, but we maintain that the law, which is 
supposed to embody all the highest principles 


Tue Choya Shimbun observes with regret that that guide human conduct, ought never to give 
the issue of the Peace Preservation Regulations, |its sanction to such a degrading occupation. 
which were not directed against and really Misled by the attitude of the law, the public 
should not affect the actions of politicians whose ‘concludes that women of easy virlue are an 
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essential element in society, and loses its sense 
of shame in associating with them. Such a 
state of affairs is regrettable, We know full 
well that to prohibit public prostitation will 
not eradicate the social evil. But at least 
let the disgrace be outlawed, and driven 
to hide itself away like other evil things. We 
congratulate the Kochi Assembly and hope that 
its example will speedily be followed elsewhere.” 
So the Japanese are about to grapple with this 
question also, Will the result be to reproduce 
in Toky6 and Kyéto those features which render 
the great cities of the West such Pandemoniums 
of flaunting vice? Will the perfect and unvarying 
decorum and quiet that make Japanese streets 
so pleasant to-day, be converted into the open 
indecency that disgraces the centres of Occi- 
dental civilization? Such is progress. 








We find in the 2échi Shimbun an interesting 
explanation of the recently, reported appoint- 
ment of Mr. Yamaguchi, to be Director of the 
ship-building yard at Onohama, in place of 
Mr. Yamagata, who has been removed to the 
Marine Bureau. It appears, according to our 
Téky6 contemporary, that the Naval Depart- 
ment, acting on the advice of M. Bertin, deter- 
mined, some two years ago, to adopt a peculiar 
course with reference to seventeen torpedo boats 
which the Government had resolved to add to 
the fleet. It was decided that the parts of 
seven of these boats should be constructed in 
Europe and sent to Japan to be put together, 
while the remaining ten should be built in Japan 
under foreign direction. The object of this 
programme was the training of Japanese ship- 
wrights. The authorities anticipated that after 
two or three years practice under competent 
foreign experts, and after actually building ten 
vessels, Japanese artisans would find themselves 
in possession of no inconsiderable knowledge. 
Some doubt was entertained at to the feasibility 
of getting foreign firms to undertake the build- 
ing of torpedo-boats in this country. Mr. 
Yamaguchi was sent to Europe to make en- 
quiries. He succeeded in persuading the great 
Creuzot firm to fall in with the desires of the 
Japanese. He has accordingly been appointed 
Director of the Onohama Yard, where the work 
of construction is to be carried on under the 
direction of French marine engineers, who, to- 
gether with the necessary materials, are expected 
to arrive in Japan about July or August. 


OmrttinG the last batch of emigrants from the 
account, there are now 2,160 Japanese working 
on the sugar plantations in Hawaii. The total 
amount saved by them up to the present is, in 
round numbers, 300,000 yer, of which 200,000 
has been remitted to their families in Japan, 
and 100,000 is deposited with the Hawaiian Go- 
vernment, In addition to this, thirty thousand 
yen was deposited at the outset in the hands of 
the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, and passage money, 
to the amount of sixty thousand yen, was repaid, 
so that in all these 2,160 emigrants have laid by 
about 400,c0o in three years, or, say, 180 yen 
per head. This prosperity is reflected in the 
localities from which the emigrants came. In 
the prefectures of Yamaguchi and Hiroshima, 
to which the great majority belong, every family 
from which one or more persons emigrated is 
now not only able to pay its taxes, but is also 
acquiring land and other real property. As 
may well be supposed, these evidences have 
imparted quite a new character to emigration. 
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Originally regarded in the light of banishment, 
it is now an object of eager ambition, so that 
whenever emigrants are required, the Authori- 
ties are actually embarrassed by the number of 
applicants. In Hawaii the Japanese labourer 
comes into direct competition with the Chi- 
nese and the Portuguese, and the result 
of the competition seems to be subversive of 
some previously entertained theories. The 
Mainichi Shimbun, from which we take these 
particulars, says that, some time ago, equal 
tasks were set to equal parties of Chinese and 
Japanese, with the intention of testing their 
relative capacities for work. The Japanese 
finished their portion by 11 in the forenoon, 
and the Chinese at 2 in the afternoon. It is 
further stated that the common notion as to the 
Japanese being less frugal and thrifty than the 
Chinese is also disproved by actual practice, for 
whereas the planters, guided by their previous 
experience of the Chinese, allotted six dollars 
per month as the sustenance fund for each 
labourer, it was found that the Japanese saved 
about one half of that sum, and complaints 
were made by their employers who imagined 
that such coarse diet must be injurious to the 
health. The Portuguese, however, are con- 
sidered stronger than the Japanese, but it costs 
more—$105 against $50—to bring them to 
Hawaii and they have to be better paid. 


Tue first of the series of papers by Mr. M. B. 
Huish on Japan and its art wares, published in 
the Arf Fournal, is now before us. It is a 
plainly written, unpretending essay. Mr. Huish’s 
object is simply to convey to the ordinary buyer 
of Japanese art objects some knowledge of the 
things he acquires; to tell him, in short, what 
lacquer is ; how shibu-tch?, shakudo, and bronze 
are manufactured ; what are the principal varie- 
ties of Japanese pottery and porcelain, and 
what meaning attaches to the designs most 
commonly‘used for decorative purposes. Mr. 
Huish does not lay claim to any original know- 
ledge. He is careful to premise that he has no 
personal acquaintance with Japan, and that his 
information is in the main collected from 
treaties, English, French, German, and Ame- 
rican, *‘ which have been written on the subject 
and which have themselves been compiled in 
a similar manner.” It is, indeed, strange to re- 
flect how many of the exponents of Japanese 
artare men who have never visited the country, 
or whose visits to it have been of the most cur- 
sory character. Messrs. Audsley and Bowes, 
M. Louis Gonze, Mr. Franks, and Mr. Dresser, 
all come under this category. The writer of 
the essays in the Arf Fournal states his dis- 
advantages in this respect in a manner that 
argues well for the truthfulness and soundness 
of his views. Of course, at the outset, he has 
not much to tell that is novel or interesting to 
residents in the country. He devotes himself 
to short descriptions of the natural features, the 
climate, and the methods of agriculture, illu- 
strating his remarks by admirably executed re- 
Productions of the scenes depicted on sword 
furniture, medicine boxes, and so forth. We 
are unable, therefore, to form, as yet, any idea 
of the probable value of his contributions to a 
subject which certainly still offers a wide field 
to intelligent investigation. 


Curious, indeed, is an incident of Japan's 
foreign trade as related by the Fiji Shimbun, 
Everyone knows that of late years the manu- 
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facture of straw-braid has become an important 
industry in Japan, Commened at Omori, near 
TOky6, it has spread to Kawasaki, Karube (in 
Saitama Prefecture), Atsuta (in Aichi Pre- 
fecture), Wakayama, Osaka, and other localities. 
About one half of the braid produced is sent 
abroad, the remainder being used in Japan for 
hats and other articles. America was Japan's 
first customer, but Europe subsequently began 
to buy the braid, and large quantities are now 
sent to England and France. Altogether, the ex- 
port amounts to abouta million bundles annually, 
and some thirteen merchants in Yokohama are 
engaged in the trade. It has been developed 
in direct competition with China, the Japa- 
nese product having the advantage in respect 
of flexibility, whiteness, and lustre. Strange 
to say, however, Chinese braid rejected in 
America is now finding a market in Japan, 
owing, the 7 ii Shimpd says, to the proneness 
of the Japanese to run after everything fo- 
reign. Though a cheaper and better article of 
home manufacture is procurable at their very 
doors, they prefer the brittle and costly import. 
The demand for Chinese braid is actually in- 
creasing, to the great and natural astonishment 
of our TOky6 contemporary. 


A castine of somewhat unusual size—to form 
a propeller for the Lighthouse Department's 
steamer Metji Maru—was run on Monday after- 
noon at the Yi kohama Engine and Ironworks, 
No. 69, Creekside. Contrary to the practice in 
the case of large steamers—where the boss 
and blades are distinct from each other, the 
latter being screwed on to the former—the 
blades, four in number, and boss, form one 
Piece, the measurement from tip to tip of op- 
posite blades being 11 feet, and the weight 
about 7,000 Ibs. The mould, situated in a pit 
about 5 feet deep, was filled from a stationary 
crucible which had previously received 3,500 
Ibs. of metal, and from a larger pot (contain- 
ing 6,000 Ibs.) swung into position by a crane. 
The process, which was finished by about 4 
o'clock, was entirely successful. It is worthy of 
mention that the casting is mainly composed of 
metal which formerly, in the shape of an old 
cannon bearing the Japanese crest, guarded the 
corner of the Ice-works from aggressive ve- 
hicles. Having in some manner or other come 
into the possession of Mr. Whitfield, the gun 
was by him devoted to the purpose which for 
years it has fulfilled. It may have thundered 
out its say during the troubles which preceded 
the Restoration; henceforward it will form a 
part of the equipment of the Imperial Light- 
house Department. 
eS 

Awerican ingenuity beats all previous records. 
The latest example of it is a device to deceive 
rascals by rascality. A number of gentlemen 
formed an association in New York under the 
title of “ green goods men.” They issued cir- 
culars to suitable folks announcing that counter- 
feit greenbacks of the best quality and small 
denominations would be sold on application at 
the exceedingly cheap rate of 75 cents per $100, 
To anyone answering the circular, further in- 


such as “ Ofall the suckers you are the worst.” 





The business prospered amazingly for a while, 





When the confederates were arrested, there was 
found on one of them a note-book showing that 
his share of the profits had been $10,000 be- 
tween April and December, 


For the convenience of the mercantile com- 
munity and of the travelling public, the Directors 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha have made an 
alteration in the schedule arrangement of the 
Shanghai mail steamers which will doubtless be 
appreciated when it is properly in working 
order. The new arrangement will admit of the 
mail-boat from Shanghai arriving in Kobe on 
Tuesdays in the forenoon, so that by the imme- 
diate transfer of the mail to the Omi Maru 
much time will be saved. Travellers will also 
have the benefit of an accelerated passage, as 
the Shanghai steamer will leave Kobe at noon 
on Wednesdays instead of 6 p.m. as heretofore. 
The first steamer to adopt the new arrangement 
will be the Yokohama Maru which left Shang- 
hai on the 2nd instant. 


We read in one of the vernacular newspapers a 
paragraph of very justifiable exultation over the 
success of Japanese artists in colouring photo- 
graphs. According to the writer, this branch of 
industry is confined to Yokohama. He says 
that about 45 artists are employed in it, and 
that their renumeration varies from thirty yen to 
five yen per month—rates of pay which he truly 
characterises as far below the cost of similar 
work anywhere else. He adds that photographs 
painted by Japanese and exhibited in America 
by Mr. Farsari obtained a prize, and that photo- 
graphs are sometimes sent from abroad to be 
painted here. But is it correct to say that such 
work is done in Yokohama alone? We imagined 
that it was carried on with excellent results in 
Tokyé also. 





Honcxone papers describe the recent race 
meeting as a great success—large fields, excit- 
ing contests, and a good attendance. The course 
must have been rather heavy on account of 
the wet weather which preceded the meeting, 
but the rain held off for the first day, and, 
though the second was showery, the third day 
was bright and warm, and an immense crowd 
was present. There were nine events each day, 
and of these the great rivals, Mr. John Peel and 
Mr. Sassoon won eight each, Mr. Buxey winning 
four, the remaining seven races being divided 
amongst seven owners. Mr. Hutchings rode six 
winners, Mr. Reynell five, and Mr. Crawford four. 





Tue Choya Shimbun fully approves of the 
revision of the Confectionery Tax Regulations, 
and urges on the Government the advisability 
of dealing in a similar spirit with the sake, 
soy, tobacco, and other taxes. Our contem- 
porary specially commends the decision of 
the authorities to dispense with the provi- 
sion requiring all makers of confectionery— 
excluding hawkers and stall-keepers—to keep 
a record of the purchase and sale of material 
and wares ; and is also in favour of the removal 
of article 16 which provided for domiciliary 





formation was sent, together with half of a Jond| 


Jide note, By-and-by, the other side decided to| Wr are sorry to hear that Mr. Zappe, Consul- 
purchase and sent his money, which of course. 
the Association fobbed, returning him a packet | 
of waste paper, ora card bearing some inscription | 


visits in the event of the authorities believing 
that the foregoing enactment had been violated. 





General for Germany in Japan, is rather seri- 
ously ill. Mrs, Zappe who had intended to 
return to Germany by the German mail, leaving 
the 7th instant, has given up the journey pending 
her husband's recovery, 
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YAPAN AND INDIA. 
ae 
HE able lecture delivered by Bishop 
BICKERSTETH to the students of the 
University on the 24th ult., opened up a 
subject which is full of interest to reflective 
minds. The contrasts which Japan pre- 
sents to India are so numerous and ap- 
parent that to many it might secm as if 
were worth 
And yet we believe that 
the likenesses existing between the con- 


the few likenesses scarce 


considering. 


ditions of the two countries are more real 
and more significant than the divergences. 
It is true, no doubt, that in political affairs 
Japan has little or nothing to learn from 
the great peninsula. The lot of India, 
which has blessed it with a truly Roman 
peace, has at the same time been accom- 
panied by a foreign domination such 
as only peculiar conditions and stern 
necessity could render palatable to a 
patriotic mind. Over the whole of Hindu- 
stan, with its 260,000,000 of population, 
there is a white garrison which num- 
bers scarcely more than the Japanese 
army. The prestige which makes domi- 
nation possible in face of such an over- 
whelming numerical inferiority comes from 
the Englishman’s possession of that phy- 
sical courage which is so markedly absent 
in the Hindu, “ weak even to helplessness 
for purposes of manly reistence.” Here 
certainly we have a thorough contrast to the 
high-spirited inhabitants of these islands. 
No foreign invader ever has succeeded, or 
is ever likely to succeed, in imposing a 
yoke upon the neck of Japan. Her politi- 
cal future is a problem the solution of 
which she reserves for herself. The two 
Asiatic peoples have had widely different 
histories, and are, politically, as the poles 
asunder. 


Japan always possesses one advantage 
which adds greatly to her power and 
influence; her people are thoroughly 
homogeneous. With the exception of 
a few thousand Ainos on the coast of 
Yezo, the Japanese are one in language, 
in physical and mental characteristics, 
and in political and social aspirations. 
In India it is far different. The invading 
races which have succeeded one another 
and found a footing in her plains and 
valleys have not yet coalesced. Linguistic 
and other distinctions mark off the Dravi- 
dian from the Kolarian, and the Aryan 
from the Semite. And yet the Hindu race 
remains the race of the peninsula, and its 
peculiarities are the important factors to 
be taken into account in any estimate we 
may form of the country’s present or 
future position. This thoughtful, frugal, 
gentle race, though of little account in 
warfare and politics, is of no slight interest 
to the student of philosophy or economics, 
to the educationist and the sociologist. In 
the past it has given a religion of pity and 
submission to the nations of the Far East. 
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A Hindu is apostrophized by the poet in 
the lines :— 


“Or thou, great saint of the East, in whose foot- 
steps the millions have trod, 


Till from life, like an innocent dream, they passed 
and were lost in God.” 


The temples which are found almost in 
every village from Burmah to Japan are 
the results of the labour of Hindu mis- 
sionaries. The religion is not a religion 
of hope or of progress, and must die 
out before the advance of the progres- 
sive civilization of the West. But it isa 
thoughtful and philosophical religion, and 
the fact that Japan has in the past been 
indebted to the Hindu race for a faith and 
a philosophy makes it certain that at the 
present day, when Hindustan is absorbing 
the same civilization as herself, she may 
learn much from the endeavours of her 
ancient teacher. 

The subtle Hindu is more than a match 
for the sturdier Mohammedan when the 
struggle is with the pen and the brain. The 
University system of India, which is based 
on an examination board after the London 
pattern, gives every advantage to the 
Hindu, and the haughty Arab finds himself 
distanced in the race for place and honour 
by the weaker race whom he used to de- 
spise and to trample on. Moreover, the 
Mohammedan, like the Japanese student 
of to-day, has to spend much of his time 
over studies that are of no value to him 
in a European place of learning, and this 
handicaps him heavily. Thus, from an 
educational point of view, the Hindu has 
singular advantages. Originally of the 
same stock as the nations of Europe and 
speaking an allied language, he readily 
assimilates Western learning, and the 
numerous ably-oflicered colleges which 
official, private, or religious munificence 
is establishing in the three Presiden- 
cies give him excellent opportunities 
of obtaining the best instruction. The 
literature these in- 
stitutions the attention 
of English-speaking students this 
country. Socially, however, the Hindu is 
heavily weighted. The caste system, with 
its rigid fetters, weighs him down, and clips 
the wings of his ambition. A free field such 
as that which has been operied in Japan to 
any youth of character and ability is equally 
open, with the exception of the higher posts, 
to the youth of India. But the social gate is 
shut, and so the prize is scarcely worth the 
grasping. The caste system, with the zenana, 
as Bishop BICKERSTETH remarked in the 
conclusion of his lecture, are hindrances 
of which Japan happily knows nothing. 
Where the question of woman’s future in 
Japan promises to be rapidly solved by 
influences from abroad, in India the rigid 
barriers of these two iron systems make 
all attempts at reform slow and difficult. 

In matter of industries, India is 
coming to take a foremost place among 
the nations. 





which issues from 


is well worth 


in 


the 


Her cereals are compet- 
ing successfully with American cereals in 
the home markets; her teas are sup- 


planting the teas of China, and her 
jute and cotton-spinning mills have cut 
down the profits of the mill-owners of 
Dundee and Manchester. All these facts 
go to show how many valuable lessons 
might be learned by the Japanese visitor 
to the great peninsula. The interest is 
not merely antiquarian or sentimental : 
it isa living interest of to-day, touching 
the aspirations of the merchant, the scholar, 
Hindustan, the land 
of huts and palaces, is changing, as Japan 
is changing, into a land of schools, of 
manufactures, of railways, and of commer- 
cial activity. The old dreamy life, born of a 
pantheistic creed, is rapidly passing away. 


and the sociologist. 


DANGERS AND ACCIDENTS OF 
THE SEA. 
—— 

HE issue of the authorized English 

Law Reports for December, known as 
“Appeal Cases,” and containing the deci- 
sions of the two Courts of Ultimate Appeal 
of the British Empire, viz. the House of 
Lords and the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, publishes two cases of very 
great interest to all British commercial 
communities. Both interpret the well- 
known phrase “ dangers and accidents of 
the sea” which, either in this form or as 
“perils of the sea,” appears in every bill 
of lading and policy of marine insurance. 
The importance of the cases in question 
is that they lay down the law of Eng- 
land on the subject in such a manner that 
it cannot now be changed, even by the 
House of Lords itself, except by Act 
of Parliament; for it is arule in the House 
of Lords, acting as a judicial tribunal, 
that it is as absolutely bound by its own 
previous decisions as inferior tribunals are, 
and that it can never reverse them. 

The first of the two cases referred to is 
Wilson & Sons v. The Owners of the 
Cargo per the “ Xantho.” The owners of 
the cargo claimed damages against WILSON 
and SONS, the owners of the steamer, for 
non-delivery of cargo shipped at Cronstadt 
on board the Xantho for carriage to Hull. 
The owners of the vessel, who thus were 
defendants in the court below, replied that 
the Xantho, without any negligence on the 
part of her officers or crew, came into 
collision with the Vaduta, thus causing the 
loss of the cargo, and alleged that the 
accident was occasioned by perils ex- 
cepted by the bills of lading. The ex- 
ception was in these terms: ‘The act 
of God, QUEEN’s enemies, fire, machinery, 
boilers, steam, and all and every other 
dangers and accidents of the sea, rivers, 
and steam navigation of whatever kind 
and nature excepted,” and the 
question was whether a collision, brought 
about without any negligence on the part 
of the Xantho, was one of the “dangers 
and accidents of the sea,” so as to render 
the owners free from liability under the 





soever 





Bill of Lading. This point was brought 
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before the House of Lords for decision, 
because in a previous case of Woodley v. 
Michell, the Court of Appeal held that 
although a collision produced by inevit- 
able accident may be a peril of the sea, 
yet where there was negligence in the 
navigation of ether of the vessels, the 
owners of both must pay the owners of the 
cargoes for the damage so caused, even 
though only one vessel had been guilty of 
negligence. The House of Lords in the 
present case had to decide whether this 
statement of the law was correct, and it 
decided that it not. It certainly 
would be hard if a shipowner whose 
vessel was run into by the negligence of 
another vessel, should be as liable to the 
owner of the cargo as if his own vessel 
had been negligent, To have “a peril of 
the sea,” said Lord HERSCHELL, “there 
must be some casualty, something which 
could not be foreseen as one of the neces- 
sary incidents of the adventure.” A loss 
by collision with another vessel, even 
when that vessel is negligent, falls within 
the same category as loss by the vessel 
striking on a sunken rock and foundering. 
The phrase, also, has the same meaning 
whether it is used in a bill of lading or a 
policy of insurance; but of course the 
object of its insertion in both these con- 
tracts is different. In the words of the 
late Mr. Justice WILLES, “a policy of 
insurance is an absolute contract to 
indemnify for loss by perils of the sea 
* * %* in the case of a bill of lading it 
is different, because there the contract is to 
carry with reasonable care, unless prevent- 
ed by the excepted perils.” Lord Her- 
SCHELL summed up the whole matter 
as the law now stands, and probably will 
continue to stand for many years :—‘'] 
am unable to concur in the view that a dis- 
aster which happens from the fault of some- 
body can never be an accident or peril of 
the sea; and I think it would give rise to 
distinctions resting on no sound basis, if it 
were to be held that the exception of perils 
of the seas in a bill of lading was always 
excluded when the inroad of the sea which 
occasioned the loss was induced by some 
intervention of human agency.” Hence, 
if a carrying vessel, navigated without 
negligence, is so injured ina collision that 
the cargo is lost or damaged, the owners 
have no remedy against the owners of the 
vessel, who are exempt by the clause in the 
bill of lading referring to “dangers and 
accidents of the sea.” It is not said in the 
case before us, but no doubt the remedy 
of the owners of the cargo is against the 
owner of the vessel the negligent naviga- 
tion of which caused their loss. 

In the second case, Hamilton Fraser 
& Co., v. Pandorf & Co., rice was ship- 
ped from Akyab, in British Burmah, to 
Bremerhaven, under a charter party and 
bills of lading. The exceptions in the 
former were:—“The act of God, the 
QUEEN’S enemies, restraints of princes and 
tulers, fire and all and every other dan- 
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gers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and 
steam navigation of whatever nature and 
kind soever, and errors of navigation dur- 
ing the said voyage.” In the bills of lad- 
ing, the exceptions were: “The act of God, 
the QUEEN'S enemies, fire and all and 
every other dangers and accidents of the 
seas, rivers, and steam navigation of what- 
ever nature and kind soever.” During the 
voyage rats gnawed a hole in a pipe con- 
necting the bathroom with the sea, water 
poured in by the hole and the rice was 
damaged. There being no negligence on 
the part of the shipowers, was this “a 
peril of the sea” or “a danger and ac- 
cident of the sea,’ so as to relieve the 
owners under the charter party or bill of 
lading from liability to the charterers or 
owners of the cargo? On the one side it 
was argued that it was, because it did not 
matter whether the incursion was made 
through a hole caused by a rat, a sword- 
fish, a rock, or an iceberg—all were perils 
of the sea. The entrance of the sea water 
was an accident of the sea, excepted in 
the bill of lading. On the other side it was 
said that this accident of 
the sea, but of the ship. The rats did 
not come from outside like the sword-fish, 
or the iceberg, or the rock. It was only 
the ordinary action of the sea to come in 
through the hole, not an accident of the 
sea, for an accident is what may, not what 
must, happen. In reply it was said that 
without the sea it would not have occurred, 
and there was no negligence ; it was ‘sea 
damage, occurring at sea, and nobody's 
fault,” hence it was a peril of the sea. The 
House of Lords, after two months’ consi- 
deration, adopted this view, and decided 
that the accident was a peril excepted in 
the bill of lading, and hence the shipowners 
were not liable, on the ground that “it 
was an accidental and unforseen incursion 
of the sea that could not have been guard- 
ed against by the exercise of reasonable 
care,” and Lord HERSCHELL in the course 
of his judgment supported the conclusion 
he had come to by the decision of the 
Pennsylvanian Courts in a precisely simi- 
lar case, there being no distinct autho- 
rity on the subject in the British Courts. 
It will be observed here that all charges of 
negligence against the owners had been 
withdrawn. If it had been shown that 
due care was not taken to extirpate the 
rats in the vessel, the shipowners would 
unquestionably have been held liable, and 
it was acknowledged throughout that de- 
struction of cargo inside the vessel by rats 
would not be “a danger or accident of 
the sea.” 

Various attempts were made in one or 
other of the cases reported in the number 
of the Law Reports before us to define 
the phrase “perils of the sea.” Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH is quoted as saying it 
meant, “all cases of marine damage of 
the like kind with those specially enume- 
rated and occasioned by similar causes.” 
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An anonymous definition was read by 


Lord BRAMWELL: ‘Every accidental 
circumstance not the result of ordinary 
wear and tear, delay, or of the act of the 
red, happening in the course of the 
navigation of the ship, and incidental to 
the navigation, and causing loss to the 
Lord Jus- 
tice Lopes said: “In a seaworthy ship 
damage to goods caused by the action of 
the sea during transit not attributable to 
the fault of anybody” is damage from a 
peril of the sea, and Losd BRAMWELL 
himself put it in this way: ‘All perils, 
losses, and misfortunes of a marine cha- 
racter, or of a character incident to a ship 
as such,” 





subject matter of insurance.” 








THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES AND 
TRADE, 

—+ 

HE section of the British public which is 
interested directly in the prosperity of 
trade rapidly opened its eyes to the fact 
that Consular apathy and negligence would 
not wholly account for the successful com- 
petition with which British trade was being 
met in many parts of the globe. When 
the Consuls themselves were heard in their 
defence,—and uncommonly vigorous de- 
fences some of them made—and specially 
when the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the London Chamber of Com- 
merce to examine into the subject of the 
employment of foreigners in commercial 
houses in London was published, it wasseen 
that the saddle had not been on the wrong 
horse, if indeed this was not perceived 
long before. Consuls work within certain 
well-defined limits, and while they should 
be required to perform their functions 
within those limits, they cannot go beyond 
them with a due regard to the dignity of 
their country and of their office, or without 
ultimate injury to trade and merchants. 
These were the points specially insisted 
on and elaborated by the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the course of a 
debate in the House of Commons on the 
subject, which perhaps more than anything 
else exploded the notion that trade was 
created by Consuls and not Consuls by 
trade. One point, which subsequent in- 
vestigation and comparison have brought 
out more than anything else in connection 
with foreign competition, is that others, 
and especially the Germans who are al- 
ways so thorough in all they do, begin the 
battle of commercial life better equipped 
with the necessary training and knowledge 
than we do. The Consuls have stated over 
and over again that German trade is being 
pushed in different regions by active com- 
mercial travellers, who speak the language 
of the country, while British travellers are 
rarely or never seen; they say (and these 
reports come mainly from South America) 
that German clerks come out with a certain 
knowledge of the language which they 
improve rapidly, and with a sound com- 








mercial education ; English clerks have no 
commercial education, no knowledge of 
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the language, when they arrive, and they 
never do acquire an adequate knowledge 
of the latter. Commercial education, in fact, 
is recognised as one of the most p 
wants of British commerce at the present 
time. 

Under these circumstances, considerable 
interest attaches to a meeting convened in 
London by the Chamber of Commerce on 
November 23rd to consider the subject, and 
to the simultancous issue by the Examina- 
tions Board of Oxford and Cambridge of a 
scheme of examination for youths prepar- 
ing for commercial life. If they are suc- 
cessful in passing the standard laid down 
they will receive a certificate to that effect, 
which it is hoped will gradually obtain 
value in the commercial world as evidence 
of the acquirements and capacity of ap- 
plicants for employment. The Chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce, who pre- 
sided at the meeting, said that the very 
large number of people who took a deep 
interest in the subject of commercial edu- 
cation at the present moment was a 
sufficient excuse for the meeting. Mr. 
GLapsTOone described present-day competi- 
tion as one of trained intelligence, yet 
while special and prolonged preparation 
was deemed necessary for the army, the 
navy, the church, medicine, the law, no 
one seemed to think that trade, which was 
at least as important to the national welfare 
as these professions, demanded special pre- 
paration likewise. The difficulty of ob- 
taining properly qualified Englishmen for 
mercantile offices, and the great advance 
of foreign nations in adequately training 
their youth for commercial careers had been 
recognised by the Royal Commission on 
the depression of trade. Sir JOHN LuB- 
BOCK delivered a long address, in the 
course of which he said that the most 
serious defect of our present system of 
education is that it is handing over to 
foreigners more and more the management 
of our commercial and financial institu- 
tions. The report of the London Chamber 
states that “it is the almost universal 
testimony of those who have responded 
to the question that foreigners, and espe- 
cially Germans, are employed in this coun- 
try to do work which Englishmen ought 
to perform if they were properly educated. 
Moreover, there is no reciprocity in foreign 
houses, and the German clerks, who are 
so largely employed in London, do not 
make room for any similar class of young 
Englishmen in foreign counting-houses.” 
The whole cry of Sir JoHN LupBock’s 
long address was that we must have more 
modern and less classical education in our 
schools; more science, more and more 
practical teaching in modern languages, 
and less Greck and Latin. Other speakers 
coincided with this, and referred to the 
“painful ignorance” of geography among 
English youth, which, however, is scarcely 
to be wondered at if elementary text-books 
are as defective as Mr. ROBERTSON, the 
Consul at Yokohama, told a British Cham- 
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ber of Commerce the other day that they 
are. Mr. MUNDELLA, at one time the holder 
of the office which in any other country 
would be called Minister of Education, and 
a Royal Commissioner on Technical Edu- 
cation, told the meeting that two ycars 
ago he went from Chamber of Commerce to 
Chamber of Commerce abroad. At Milan 
he was informed there were fifty Germans 
for every one Englishman, who spoke and 
corresponded in Italian, and who placed 
their goods at the doors of their customers, 
and in the currency of the country. “You 
Englishmen,” Mr. MUNDELLA was told, 
“will not condescend to these things, and 
the result is that you are losing place.” 
There was a considerable number of other 
speakers, all in much the same strain, and 
at the end a resolution was passed ex- 
pressing the opinion that more weight 
should be given in our Endowed Schools 
to science and modern languages; that 





facilities for acquiring a commercial train- 
ing are deficient, and finally there was a 
demand for a Minister of Education. 

The same morning that the report of 
this meeting was published, the papers 
contained a letter from the joint Secre- 
taries to the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board. This body, as its 
name implies, is formed from the members 
and under the authority and control of 
both Universities for the purpose of con- 
ducting examinations at various schools 
and granting certificates of efficiency to 
pupils, and through them to the schools 
themselves. It is, in fact, a kind of adjunct 
to the Oxford and Cambridge Local Ex- 
amination Board. These gentlemen write 
that their Board has drawn up a scheme of 
examination for commercial certificates, 
after consulting with the Chambers of Com- 
merce and Sir B. SAMUELSON, Sir HENRY 
Roscog, and Mr. MuNDELLA. These 
three, it may be remembered, were Royal 
Commissioners on Technical Education, 
and, as such, travelled all over the con- 
tinent collecting information respecting 
continental schools and education. Some 
Chambers of Commerce have already pro- 
mised to attach weight to the certificate ; 
and there can be no question that, in the fu- 
ture, all candidates for commercial appoint- 
ments will be required to be possessed of 
the document as an irreducible minimum 
of knowledge. The Board is justified in 
the hope that, by setting a standard of 
practical and general knowledge for those 
who intend to engage in business, the ex- 
amination will do something towards the 
improvement of commercial education in 
Great Britain. We append a full copy of 
the scheme of examination. There 
abundant scope for sm of 
details according to individual ideas or 
fancies. It might be said that this subject 
should be inserted, and that omitted, this 
made compulsory and that voluntary, but 
on the whole the scheme is one which will 
meet with full approval. It is intolerable 
that the men who carry on the trade of the 
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greatest commercial nation in the world, 
should receive no special preparation for 
their future work in the most impression- 
able and, from an educational point of 
view, valuable years of their lives. As 
time goes on the universities scheme will 
doubtless be enlarged in scope so as to 
embrace more advanced subjects and more 
ambitious students. 

Whether the popular conception at 
home of the nature, extent, and results 
of foreign competition be exaggerated or 
not (we believe it is), it is obviously right 
that provision should be made for the 
special education of those about to engage 
in commerce. One of the greatest autho- 
rities in England, writing not long since 
in The Times (the article was anonymous, 
but it was impossible not to recognise in 
it the fine Roman hand of Mr. GirFEn, the 
head of the Statistical Department of the 
Board of Trade), proved to his own satis- 
faction that German competition was “a 
mere flea-bite” on the great volume of 
British trade. Let us hope so. In any 
case, it is right that everything possible 
should be done to give future 
merchants an even start with the mer- 
chants of other countries. 


our 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
TIFICATES, 


The Committee appointed to consider the subject 
of a commercial certificate have conferred with Sir 
B. Samuelson (chairman of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce), Sir H. Roscoe, and Mr. 
Mundella, and have accepted their suggestions. 
‘They have also received valuable suggestions from 
the Chambers of Commerce. They now beg leave 
to present the following report : 

Outline of an Examination proposed for a Certi- 
ficate to be granted for proficiency in education 
preparatory to a commercial career :— 

In order to obtain a certificate a candidate shall 
be required to satisfy the examiners in five sections 

iz. 1, I. IIL, £V., and one of the subjects in 
V., and the certificate shall state the subjects in 
which the candidate has satisfied the examiners. 

Great weight will be attached to good hand- 
writing and spelling and to an orderly style. 

I. Mathematics.—(1) Arithmetic, including 
foreign weights and measures, currencies, and ex- 
change, and the principles of book-keeping by 
double entry, A knowledge of recurring decimals 
will not be required. 


(2) Algebra. In order to pass in this subject a 
candidate will be required to show at least a 
knowledge of it as far as simple equations. Op- 
portunity will be given for showing further know- 
ledge up to quadratic equations. 

IL, English.—The examination shall include (1) 
writing in shorthand; (2) commercial corre- 
spondence and précis writing; (3) portions of 
authors to be specially prepared. 

In order to pass in English a candidate must 
satisfy the examiners in (2) and (3); but ifa candi- 
date satisfies the examiners in (1) the fact will be 
noted on his certificate. 

In 1888 the portions to be specially prepared 
shall be Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and Scott's Fortunes of Nigel. 

III. Physical, Economical, and Commercial 
Geography.—Questions shall be set on general 
geography and on the geography of the British 
Isles, and of some other country to be selected. 

For the examination in 1888 the selected country 
shall be India. 

IV. Atleast one of the following language: 
(1) French, (2) German, (3) Spanish, (4) Italian. 

‘The examination in each language shall include 
(1) commercial correspondence, (2) translation of 
passages not specially prepared. 

All candidates shall be required to show a fair 
power of conversing fluently in the language 
offered. 

V. (A) English History.—For the examination 
in 1888 questions shall be set on the leading facts 
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tion of the paper shall have special reference to 
the history between 1784 and 1815. 

(B) Latin—to include grammar and translation 
from books not specially prepared. 

(C) Elementary Political Economy. 

(D) (1) Geometrical Drawing and (2) Mecha- 
nical Drawing. 

(E) One of the following :—(1) Inorganic che- 
mistry, including practical work; (2) organic 
chemistry, including practical work ; (3) mecha- 
nics, including hydrostatics and pneumatics; (4) 
electricity and magnetism; (5) sound, light, and 
heat. 

A candidate who produces a certificate showing 
that he has obtained a first class in the elementary 
stage of the examination held by the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, in any of the 
subjects given under D and E will be considered 
to have satisfied the Examiners without passing 
the Board’s examination in such subject or subjects, 
and the fact will be endorsed on the certificates 
granted by the Board. 

There shall be no limit of age, but the examina- 
tion shall be adapted for candidates of about 17 
years of age. 

The examination shall be open to all persons 
whether under school instruction or not. 

For every candidate examined shall be paid a 
fee of 255. 

‘The authorities of a school or centre at which an 
examination shall be held shall pay to the Board 
not less than one gninea a day for the service of a 
supervisor, in addition to his travelling expenses, 
and shall provide for his entertainment. 

If a candidate is examined away fiom his 
(or her) own school an additional fee of 10s. shall 
be paid to the Board. This payment, however, 
shall be subject to modification by arrangement 
with the secretaries in the case ofa number of 
candidates grouped together at a centre of which 
the expenses are defrayed by a local committee, 











An immediate effect of the publication 
of this programme, and of the proceedings 
of the meeting referred to above was that 
King’s College School, one of the most 
important the 
United Kingdom, added to its organiza. 
tion a section called the Mercantile 
Division, intended to prepare pupils for 
commercial life. The special subjects 
of study will be French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian, which will be taught colloqui- 
ally as well as grammatically, and will 
include commercial correspondence 
these languages. The regular course will 
include commercial and industrial geogra- 
phy, commercial arithmetic, book-keeping, 
&c., and special preparation will be given 
for the commercial certificates of the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Board. Thus we see 
that one great school has shaped its course 
rapidly to meet the public demand for 
special instruction for those about engage 
in commerce. 
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IMPERIAL ORDINANCES. 
pees 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the addition of a bye-law to 
the Carriage and Waggon Tax Regulations, and 
order it to be promulgated. 
[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal.) 
February 24th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Iro Hironumt, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsukara Masavosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 











ImpertaL Orpiwance No, VII. 

‘The following bye-law shall be appended to the 
Carriage and Waggon ‘Tax Regulations, promul- 
gated by Notification No, XXVIL of the 8th 
year of Meiji, and shall be enforced on and after 


waggons mentions in Article I, all horse or cattle 
wagyons for the conveyance of goods, daishichi and 
dathachi waggons and hand-waggons, shall for the 
time being be exempted from tax in those districts 
that are under the jurisdiction of the Hokkaido 
Board of Administration. 








Tue Conrectionery Tax Recucarions. 
We hereby give our sanction to the present ordi- 
nance relating to the revision of the Confectionery 
Tax Regulations, and order it to be promulgated. 








[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual] 
(Privy Seal.) 
February 24th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Iro Hirose, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Marsukata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 
ImreriaL Orvinance No. VIII. 

‘The Confectionery Tax Regulations, promulgated 
by Notification No. XI. of the 18th year of Meiji, 
shall Le revised to the following eflect, such re: 
vision to take force from and after July rst of the 
present year: 

Article 8—The two Chinese characters tka 
(meaning “not more than”) coming after the words 
“two employés” in clause 4, relating to the duty 
imposed upon manufacturers, shall be cancelled, 
and in their place there shall be inserted the 
words :—- those who have one employé, 3 yen 
annually.” 

The two Chinese characters tka (meaning “not 
more than”) coming after the words “two em- 
ploy és” in clause 4, relating to the duty imposed on 
wholesale dealers, shall be cancelled, and in their 
placeshall be inserted the words :—" those who have 
one employé, 3 yen annually.” 

The two Chinese characters tka (meaning “not 
more than”) coming after the words “two em 
ployés”” in clause 4, relating to the duty imposed 
upon retail dealers, shall be cancelled, and in theit 
place there shall be inserted the words :—* those 
who have one employé, 2 yen annually.” 

Article 14.—The question of the amount of duty 
to be imposed on confectionery manufacturers shall 
be investigated by the chiefs of wards or districts 
in accordance with the reports sent in as aforesaid, 
and shall be afterwards fixed by the municipal or 
provincial governors or prefects. 

Auticle 16.—This article shall be cancelled. 

In Article 18, the nine characters meaning “ or 
account book mentioned in Article 14°” shall be 
cancelled, and the twelve characters signifying * or 
refuse the inspection mentioned in Article 15” shall 
be appended immediately after, 

In Article 20, the eighteen characters signifying 
“and those who have neglected the insertion of 
entry ” shall be cancelled. 


















































1VAL LOAN BONDS. 

aes 

Notirication No. 19 ov tur Department or 
Fivance. 

The total amount of the Third Instalment of the 
Naval Loan, to be raised in accordance with the 
Naval Loan Bonds Regulations promulgated by 
Imperial Ordinance No. XLVIL. in June, 1886, 
shall be yen 2,000,000 face value. 

The price of the bond certificates shall be yen 
100 for each bond of the face value of yen 100 

Persons desirous of subscribing to the ‘Third 
Instalment of the Loan should apply at the central 
or branch office of the Nippon Ginko (Bank of 
Japan) or to its agents, between March 16th and 
March 25th of the present year, stating the amount 
for which it is desired to subsctibe, and the name 
and place of residence of the applicant. 

Security money for the amount subscribed shall 
be at the rate of yen 10 for every certificate of yen 
100 face value. 

‘The amount tobe allotted to each subscriber 
shall be fixed by the Minister of State for Finance 
previous to April 1oth of the present year, and 
made known through the Nippon Ginko, 

The amount subscribed for, minus the security 
money aheady deposited, should be paid during 
the following periods :— 

‘The first period shall be from April 20th to May 
3th; and the second from June 16th to June 3oth. 
During the first period ye’ 50 for every'yen 100 of 
face value subscribed should be paid, and the re- 
mainder should be paid during the second period. 
During the first period the whole or part of the 
instalment payable during the second period may 
be paid. 























July 1st of the present year, 
Bye-law.—Of the various kinds of carriages and! 
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Count Marsuxara Masayosu, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
= 


[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may chouse to draw therefrom. ] 








THE ROAD TO THE RACE COURSE. 


To tHe Epiror oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—Touching the subject of a letter in this 
morning’s Mail about the condition of the road 
through the village of Aizawa, I would ask you to 
kindly permit me space to point out to the authori- 
ties that not only is the road referred to in a 
dangetous condition now, but that it always is so 
after the frost until it is repaired for the occasion 
of the Emperor's visit to the Negishi Race Course, 
and this condition of the road has been the same 
for a number of years. The fact is that there is 
no bottom to the road, and when the frost breaks 

the thin crust of pebbles on the top the i 
shortly after, pits deep enough to upset jin 
or throw horses on their knees, and after rain it is 
simply a quagmire. Nothing short of six or eight 
inches of metal will cure this plague spot, and the 
sooner that quantity is laid down the better, for 
the authorities will find that method cheaper than 
cobbling a bit here and there as has been the pre- 
us ptactice. I don’t suppose for a moment the 
Governor of Kanagawa knows of the dangerous 
condition of this road, and if there is a road sur- 
veyor attached to the Kencho he deserves a rap 
over the knuckles for not reporting it, for there is 
no place in or around Yokoham, such a dreadful 
state. Considering that this road is so much used, 
I have no doubt that, when the authorities are 
made aware of its condition, some steps will be 
taken to remedy what is at present a nuisance to 
all traffic—horse and foot, Japanese and foreigners 


























alike. 
Yours, &c., PEDESTRIAN. 
Yokohama, March rst, 1888. 


CHRISTIANITY ITS 





F A MIRACLE. 


To the Epiror oF THE “JaPAN Matt.” 

Sirn,—The leading articles in your issues of 
March 1st to 5th have contained extracts and sum- 
maries of the opinions of various writers in Europe 
and the East on the subject of miracles. All the 
writers whom you quote or refer to aie adverse to 
the reality of miraculous occurrences. It would be 
easy to make a catena of quotations on the other 
side. If Professor Huxley denies the miraculous, a 
member of the collegiate body to which I have 
the honour to belong, his no less illustrious suc- 
cessor in the Presidency of the Royal Society, is a 
devout believer in it,” But I will not attempt to 
pursue this method of reply. I too entirely agree 
with your remark—what| Christian would’ do 
otherwise who had regard to the early history 
of his faith?—that “the method of deciding a 
controversy by numbers has been shown to be un- 
trustworthy over and over again,” 

Suill less do I propose to make any reply to 
Professor Huxley's accusation against Christians of 

tellectual inveracity, Intellectual and moral 
inveracity are inseparable, and as we do not 
charge them against our opponents, so we know 
when they are charged against us that the accusa- 


tion is best refuted by the strength of its own 
recoil. 


I would rather, if you can afford me the space, 
venture to state in my own words what I conceive 
to be the fundamental Christian positions on this 
question. 


I.—Christianity then, as I understand it, like 
the natural and mental sciences, rests on an assump- 
tion. The assumption of natural science is the 
existence of the external universe, of mental sci- 
ence, the trustworthiness of the mental processes, 
and of theology, the being of God. Each assump- 
tion in turn has been denied; but each has main- 
tained its place in human belief, as requisite to any 
complete view of the life of man; as essential to the 
cdordination of all the facts at our disposal ; as, if I 
may so term it, part of an original credoon which 
argument is only admitted by courtesy. With 
this assumption, as Professor Huxley, following 
Mr. Mill, admits, all @ prioré objection to miracle 
falls to the ground. As Mr. Sugiura and those 
for whom he speaks are in search of a religion, it 
is possible that they may be prepared to accom- 
pany me so far. It not, it may at least be worth 
their while to consider that the repudiation of 
atheism by the East has been as emphatic as by 
the West. On this point the rejection in India of 
the original atheistic system of Gautama the Bud- 






























dha, and the acceptance by the later Buddhism of 
a belief in the supernatural, before it became a 
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power in central Asia of this country, are irre- 
proachable evidence. If the history of thought in 
the past is any guide, the present tendency to give 
exclusive regard to the investigations and results 
of the natural sciences can only in an eastern land 
be due to temporary causes. 

Il.—But further, starting from belief in God, 
Christianity proposes itself as the final solution 
of what Professor Huxley justly calls, “the 
terrible problems of existence.” It would not 
be difficult to enumerate these, but let me be 
content to point out, that the greatest of them 
all, the answer to which if given will illuminate all 
the rest, is a problem not of life’s course but of 
its ending. What is the tight view to hold and 
the meaning which we are to attach to the fact of 
death? Is death is the end of conscious existence, 
then not the noble guesses of the Phadius and 
Apologia, but the philosophy of the later Epicu- 
reans and the Pes’ ism of Schopenhauer have a 
great deal to say for themselves. If, on the other 
Rand, there is reason to think that it is not so, then 
Hedonism and Pessimism have but little standing 
ground, And Christianity dares to base its whole 
claim for acceptance on having answered this 
question in one way. It asserts that One who acted 
entirely during His Life on earth under the con- 
ditions of our humanity, carried His human Na- 
ture in its completeness through the shock of death 
into another aud loftier sphere of being. It main- 
tains that this fact is unique and differs entirely 
from Jewish and Greek speculations on the im- 
mortality of the soul. If it be accepted, it involves 
the consequence that life here has an eternal not a 
transitory significance, and there is nothing un- 
reasonable in holding it to be an education for 
another. Moreover, where it is fully held it will 
commonly carry with it the accepiance of the 
whole Catholic Creed. 


Accordingly around the fact, as they held it to 
be, of the Resurrection of Christ, the first Christian 
teachers grouped an abundance of contemporary 
testimony which would be more than sufficient to 
establish the occurrence of any event not claiming 
a miraculous character. And against the un- 
doubted @ priori improbability of miracle must 
this case be set two considerations: (1) the 
time in the world’s history at which according 
to Christian belief the Resurrection occurred. It 
was the moment ‘of fulness alike of despair and 
hope” in the old world. At the Christian era 
Greek thought had ended in universal scepticism, 
and in Rome the worship of the emperor was about 
to supersede all other devotions. On the other 
hand, a section of the Jewish nation had been pre- 
pared by every form of discipline to be the mes- 
senger of a new hope to the nations. It wasa 
moment when the direct interference of God in 
man's affairs was rather to be expected than other- 
wise. And (2) the evidential value of the one 
admittedly perfect Life, the Life which all men alike 
turn to as the one point of shadeless light and per- 
fect beauty in the chequered moral history of their 
race. The Christian finds it no strain to believe 
that a life which itself has no parallel, ended un- 
like other lives, especially when the alternative is 
to hold that the moral teachings of Christianity are 
inextricably mingled with fraud. 


























It was as supported by this evidence and set in 
this environment that Christianity first presented 
itself to the world. It was capable of dogmatic 
statement, but it claimed to be essentially not a 
system of doctrine supported by miracle, but itself 
a new and supernatural life—life in union with 
Him who had won the one victory; life which 
already in part reflected His, and of necessity like 
His had only its beginning here ; life which united 
all who shared it into a new and regenerate society, 
capable of taking the place of those which were 
just passing away. As regards the miracles which 
accompanied the appearance of its Founder and 
the teaching of His first disciples, it laid but litle 
evidential stress on them, except as facts which 
harmonized with their whole entourage. They 
were for the most part the natural “works” of one 
like Christ, when in touch with sorrow or suffering. 
If the resurrection was accepted, the believer would 
not desire to dispute them; if it was denied, there 
was nothing to be gained by maintaining them. 
Butat all times and everywhere the first faith was 
content, in the words of its greatest teacher, to 
“commend itself to mens’ consciences inthe sight of 
God.” It claimed to be self evidencing, like light 
in the natural universe. Atthe same time from the 
nature of the case, it did not expect to be univer- 
sally accepted. As was made an objection to it 
as early as the days of Celsus, it appealed to one 
class only of the community, to men who were in 
search not for a moral basis but for a moral ideal, 
who lamented their own failures, and in the more 
ancient phrase of the Jewish Psalmist, were 
“athirst for God.” It took comparatively little 
account of mere conformity to an external rule of 
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ethics. It conceived a larger hope for passionate 
sin than for Pharisaic integrily. 

On the results which followed its first proclama- 
tion IT must not ask to be allowed to dwell. 

But Imay venture to point out that my view 
of the essential meaning of Chiistianity is so 
different from that of the authors whom you 
quote as to render compatison impossible. They 
hold it to be mainly a system of doctrine, T a new 
life in a divine Society. They vest their denial of 
iton the want of external evidence for such mi- 
racles as that of the withering of the fig tree: I for 
other reasons believe in the miracle, but hold that 
if the required evidence were forthcoming it would 
have little or nothing to do with the real point at 
issue. They demand a quasi mathematical proof 
of its veracity; hold that if this were possible, 
the loss would be far greater than the gain. ‘They 
desire to conserve the ethical system of Christianity ; 
Tfail to find any such system in the New Testa- 
ment, apart from the Life and Resurrection of 
Christ, and if it were there, should not set great 
store by it, if dissevered from some motive power 
which might secure its practice. But I will not do 
more than ask of your courtesy to let my concep- 
tion stand over against theirs, 

And on one point I shall almost hope to carry you 
with me. My brethren and I are bidden by out 
office on various cccasions to attempt, as we may, 
to solace life’s deeper woes, and statich its severer 
wounds. At least, Sir, pity the priest who shall 
dare to essay his duties, having diopped the Creed 
of Christendom and trusting in its place to the 
chill formularies of an ethical code. You will 
pardon me for thinking that some views savour 
only of the study, and fall to pieces before the 
pulsing realities of actual life. 


Tam, Sir, your faithful and obliged Serv 
EDW. BICKERSTE 
Bishop. 



































S. Andrew’s House, Shiba, 
March 6th, 1888. 





THE JAPANESE IN SEARCH OF A BASIS 
FOR ETHCS. 


To tHe Epitor or tHe “Jaran Mat.” 

Sir,—I have read with great interest the four 
leading articles entitled “The Japanese in search 
of a Basis for Ethics,” recently published in the 
Fapan Mail, Few of your readers, | apprehend, 
will have felt inclined to take exception to your 
courage in dealing so straightforwardly with such 
a momentous subject. Rather might they applaud 
the journalist who boldly declares the importance 
and pertinence of religious questions and topics. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that besides 
those who regard religion as “far too sacred, too 
mystic, too transcendental,” there are those who 
consider it too distasteful, too persistently practical, 
and too disagreeably exacting, ‘to be reduced to 
so many intelligible principles,” and as such, made 
to control the sayings, doings, and thoughts of 
one's life ; and it is the latter class rather than the 
former which is so ready to ery ‘a breach of good 
taste,” whenever the ideas and questions relating 
to one’s spirit are dealt with ina simple and un- 
flinching way. 

My reason for asking the hospitality of your 
columns is to record the impressions produced by 
your articles upon a man of business and a Chris- 
tian. Ineed scarcely premise that I do not attempt 
to write for the self-satisfied, accurately-poised 
philosophers, Messrs. Fukuzawa, Toyama, and 
Kato, but for that larger circle reached by your 
journal which these leaders doubtless desire to 
work through in their efforts to reach and lead the 
people of this Empire. It is a matter for surprise 
that a gentleman of such broad and enlightened 
views as those which have made Mr. Fukuzawa 
famous, should make the egregious blunder of 
publicly pronouncing for or against Christianity 
whilst professedly knowing nothing of the teach 
ing of Christianity.” That he was probably not 
overstating the case, moreover, is attested by his 
recommendation and statements that “a certain 
number of his countrymen should apply for admis- 
sion into the Christian Church ;” that “ they need 
not. . regard such a step as in any way a 
grave one;” and that ‘religion is very much like 
a garment, to be put on or taken off as expediency 
dictates.” 

If I have not misconstrued your words, you 
have written from the standpoint of the victor 
exulting over the enforced abandonment of the 
miraculous and the supernatural in Christianity, 
which is perchance a little premature, and at the 
assumed Huxley-Tyndall discomfiture of the 
vast army of Christian religionists. Permit me to 
express ihe opinion that it is more partial than 
correct to assert that the views of “thoughtful 
laymen in the West” are fatal to the continued 























acceptance of the supernatural in the Christian 
religion, and that they recognise that evolution 
and progress in the realm of though must sooner 
or later reduce miracles to myths.” 

But that which I more strongly object to. is 
your use of the weight of the Hon, Justice 
Stephen’s name in support of Huxley and’ others 
who claim to have sounded the death-knell of 
Christianity, It is true Justice Stephen has as- 
serted that if theology “should become extinct, 
it would make less practical difference than most 
people are apt to suppose ;’” and that “if human life 
ts in the course of being fully described by science,” 
he does “not see what maierials there are for any 
religion, or, indeed what would be the use of one 
or why it is wanted;” but it is equally true that 
his keen legal acumen has been directed with 
telling force against the subtle undermining work 
of such foremost science-worshippers as Spencer, 
Huxley, and others, Writing of the former’s 
treatise, “ Religion : a Retrospect and Prospect,” 
the statement of the faith, as the Saturday Review 
styled it, if I rightly remember, of “the self-ap- 
pointed Champion of Agnosticism,” Mr. Stephen 
said :— 

“Effort and force and energy are to Mr. Spen- 
cer what the cypress and the oak and the ash were 
to the artificers described by the prophet (Isaiah). 
He works his words about this way and that; he 
accounts with part for ghosts and dreams, and 
the residue thereof he maketh a god, and saith 
Aha, Iam wise, I have seen the truth;”? and else- 
where:— The positive part of Mr. Spencer’s 
article appears tome to be unfounded. [can see 
n it nothing but a series of metaphors built upon 
one another, and ending where they began. ‘The 
whole theory is a castle in the air, uninhabitable 
and destitute of foundations.” 

I doubt if Justice Stephen would unite with 
Mr. Kikuchi Kumataro in hoping that if ever 
Japan is to be “a battlefield for the chief religions 
of the world,” ‘one more religion will be allowed 
to take part in the combat—viz,, the religion of 
science and philosophy.”” 

‘The Japanese, you tell us, are in earnest quest of 
a basis for ethics, and cannot be expected to re- 
cognize one in the New Testament (which is still 
abreast and ahead of even this most advanced age, 
though it is eighteen centuries old), for reasons 
here enumerated :—firstly, because of the super- 
natural and unexplainable element in Christianity ; 
secondly, because through the aggressions of 
science and philosophy “religion in the West has 
practically nothing left over which it exercises ex- 
clusive control but rites and ceremonies ;” thirdly, 
because Ethics “cannot be made subject to any 
one creed, whether it be that of Shaka or that of 
Christ. ‘The only religion that can last is the re- 
ligion of reason.” Fourthly, because “ instead of 
morality deriving strength’ from being based on 
religon, in as far as it rests on this basis it is weak 
and open to attack.” I take it, however, that it is 
conceded by Japanese thinking men generally that 
the basis must be found and rested in some re- 
ligious theory or system (notwithstanding your 
own view that the idea that morality “must be 
based entirely on religion has been for years in 
every part of the world the source of incalculable 
mischief ;” and Mr, Kato’s opinion that Religion 

not needed for the educated.”) In view of this, 
I should like to quote the following from the pen 
of Hon Justice Stephen :—— 

“Assume that Christianity is to be destroyed, 
what prospect have Mr. Harrison and other like- 
minded persons of establishing a new religion which 
will do what was done by the old one? ‘It appears 
to me that their attempts to do so are not only ac- 
cidentally unsuccessful but essentially miscon- 
ceived, and doomed to failure by the conditions 
under which they are undertaken.” The old story of 
Talleyrand and the theophilanthropists puts’ the 
standing difficulty of all such creeds in a striking 
light. Gentlemen,’ he said, after listening to an 
exposition of their creed, ‘when Jesus Christ es- 
tablished a new religion he found it necessary to 
be crucified, dead, and buried, and to rise again 
the third day from the dead ; go and do-likewise, 
and your religion will be worth discussing?” And 
Mr. Stephen adds:—* This well-known anecdote 
puts into a few words what I believe to be a great 
truth, a truth which has been advanced by many 
people from different points of view, and which in 
these days is not recognised as it ought to be. 
It is that a religion capable of discharging the 
fanctions which Mr. Harrison rightly describes as 
those which are characteristic of a religion, the 
function of uniting and governing men, must be 

















founded on a supernatural basis believed tobe true.’ 


(‘The italics in both places are mine.) 

You frankly profess to favour the substitution 
of reason and common sense for religion as a 
basis for ethical principle and belief; and add, 
more eloquently than truly in’ my opinion :— 
“Whether the man who speaks the tuth or 
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the man who lies is to be esteemed; whether 
kindly feeling is not preferable to malice; whe- 
ther the honest, plain-speaking man_ is not to 
be chosen as a friend rather than the smooth- 
tongued, flattering, double-faced; whether the 
man who maintains his family, helps his rela- 
tions, and is always ready to Serve his country is 
not better than the man who skulks out of all such 
duties, and the like—are matters about which all 
civilized beings are agreed.” I doubt if I shall be 
understood, but I will nevertheless say, that it is 
just in such a sentence as the one quoted that I 
perceive the fundamental, though not so very 
evident difference between the active ethical prin- 
ple based solely on a human moral standard, and 
the same living principle resting on religion and 
finding its highest exponent and standard in the 
Life of Christ. My meaning is briefly this; the 
man who unflinchingly speaks the truth is very 
often exactly the man who is not esteemed ; the 
man who is honest, plain-spoken, and not double- 
faced is not infrequently the man branded as un- 
feeling, aggressive, ungentlemanly; and the man 
who resolutely tries to do his duty to his family 
and kindred and to serve the commonwealth in 
so far as he may be able to, is often no more 
honoured, if indeed so much honoured as his 
cheerier fellow who is truer to his college 
and bachelor chums and to his club life than 
to his home and the social life which would 
make him rub shoulders with the less favoured 
and mayhap the ignominious. I contend that to 
decide as to the rightness or wrongness of acts by 
“their proved consequences in this world’? is to 
incur danger and oftentimes to content onesell 
with a lower standard, So far as I have observed 
and read, the right is mot necessarily (though it is 
often eventually doubtless) rewarded in this life; 
evidence abounds of loss of caste, of position, of 
friends even, through fearlessly standing to the 
right; and on the other hand, of success achieved 
by the smooth-tongued and-double-faced and the 
men who make demi-gods of policy and selfish, 
calculating discretion, And who, pray, is the more 
worthy, he who for love of truth and principles 
speaks truth, maintains kindly feeling, is honest, 
lain-spoken, and resolutely does his duty to his 
indred and his fellows, and that whether his 
course brings with it its own reward or not; or he 
who, through acceptance of the view and belief 
that the “ proved consequences in this world” of 
an evil course would work to his own harm 
and disadvantage sooner or later, acts similarly? 
The one so acts because he is or determinedly 
seeks to be one with truth and honour and upright- 
ness; the other so acts because of the advisability 
or safeness of the course. Which of the two would 
be the more likely to forego his principle under 
severe trial is perhaps indicated—it is certainly 
indicated to me—by the following further extract 
from the writings of the eminent British Judge 
already cited: 

*““"No doubt the great leading doctrines of 
theology are noble and glorious. To be able to 
conceive of the world as the work of a Being in- 
finitely powerful, and in some mysterious way 
infinitely good; to regard morality as a law given 
to men by such a Being ; to look upon this outward 
and visible life as only a part of some vast whole, 
other parts of which may vindicate its apparent 
inconsistency with the wisdom and goodness which 
are ascribed to its Author, is a great thing, People 
really able in good faith to look on the world in 
that light are ennobled by their creed.” 

One word in conclusion. You say, “it is impos- 
sible for any intelligent observer to doubt that the 
teaching of Christianity, vital Christianity, will 
henceforth have to be much more largely supple- 
mented by those ethical doctrines which are the 
outcome of educated reason. Here, again, the 
italics are mine. Will you not lay many an 
idealist of divers faiths under enduring obligation 
by outlining the doctrines you referred to, and 
which you hold to be the outcome of educated 
reason. 

T remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 




















A.W. C. 
Yokohama, March Sth, 1888. 








AN OPEN LETTER. 
po ge ee 

‘The following has been sent to us for publica- 
tion :— 

To All my Fellow Missionaries Laboring in the 
Empire of Japan for the Glory of God, and 
the good of their Fellow Men :— 

Dear Friexps xp Bretarex—It may be 
that some of you, in view of the needs of your own 
hearts, and of the overwhelming needs of the people 
in the midst of whom we labor, areas I have hitherto 
been, now hungering and thirsting for the Endue- 
ment of Power from on High. Having before the 
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week of prayer with which the year came in, and 
during the week of prayer, and since that time, 
sought, in company with some foreign and Japan 
ese brethren, the witness of Jesus in respect to this 
question, namely—Whether the Enduement of 
Power fiom on High was for Apostolic times only ; 
or for our times as well and for each of us also? 
Having thus, I say, in prayers, and asking the 
guidance of the Spirit, sought the witness of Jesus, 
and having received his testimony, I, though ouly 
a humble presbyter in. the Church of Jesus Christ, 
do now before you, and unto you, in the most public 
manner possible, set to my seal that God is true. 

I set to my seal that to me Christ has proved his 
faithfulness to his own promises in the following 
particulars. 

a—He gave me in answer to prayer the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him, so 
that the eyes of my understanding were enlightened 
to know what is the hope of his calling, and what 
the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the 
saints; as St. Paul prays—Eph. I: 17, 18. 

b.—He thereupon opened my eyes to see that 
Jesus is my Almighty Sanctifier, able to. save 
me unto the uttermost from sin, that it is his 
work to sanctify me, to make and keep me holy ; 
that my work is only to abide in him as he com- 
manded ; speaking in Jolin 15: 4. 

¢—Whien he had opened my eyes to see him as 
he is thus revealed in his word, he also gave me 
¢ to hand over with exceeding joy the burden 
which [had carried for so many years, namely, 
my anxiety about my sinning, or my not sinning, 
the responsibility which I had felt for my own 
attainments in personal holiness ; whereupon I 
committed myself to abide in him forever, and 
renouncing all trust in myself or in my own. exer- 
tions, having but the single care to see to it that 
Tam gin him and he in me. I find that I 
am now free from the power of sin, as he promised 
would be the case; speaking by his spirit in I. 

ohn 6. 
q d.—When I had thus committed myself to abide 
in him forever that L might be free from the power 
of sin, he thereupon opened my eyes to see that in 
me was now fulfilled the condition upon which he 
would grant me the Abiding Comforter; this con- 
dition he has expressly laid down, speaking in 
John 14:15, 21, 23, and 15:43 and since I had 
thus by his grace fulfilled the condition for receiv- 
ing the Holy Spiritof promise, he thereupon gave 
me grace to claim by faith his promised gift, 
¢——Christ, more ready to fulfil his promise than 
Thad been to fulfil his command, thereupon made 
request for me of the Father, as he promised that 
he would do, speaking in John 14: 16. 
‘—The lather ever glorifying the Son, as he 
has undertaken to do, gave me the Comforter to 
ide with me forever, as Christ promised that the 
‘ather would do, speaking in John 14: 16. 
g-—When the spirit thus “came unto me, and 
filled me, Christ manifested himself to me; and he 
and the Father came in unto me, and now abide 
with me, as Christ promised they would abide; 
speaking in Join 14: 21, 23. 

h.—I now know, not believe only, but know, that 
Christ is in the Father and I amin Christ, and 
Christ is in me, as Christ promised, not that I 
should believe, but should know; speaking in 
John 14: 20. 

f.—Whereupon, knowing that Iam in God, and 
have in me the Eternal, Almighty Trinity, the 
her, Son, and Holy Ghost, T also know that I 
am now at length endued with power from on 
High, as Christ commanded his disciples to be; 
5 ng in Acts 1: 4-8, Luke 24: 49. 

j-—Henceforth T expect never, as [have hitherto 
done, to hunger and thirst any more, seeing that 
Christ has promised that [shall not, speaking in 
John 6: 35 

k.—Having thirsted for years, but now at last 
having come to Jesus as my Almighty Sanctifier, 
smy risen and glorified Lord who still baptizes 
with the Holy Ghost, and having drunk of him, I 
expect that henceforth from me shall flow rivers of 
living water, as Christ promised that they should 
flow; speaking in John 7 : 37-39. 

L—Henceforth, as respects my own life and god- 
liness, I have but a single fear, namely, lest 
through spiritual pride, or want of watchfulness, or 
ny other evil heart of unbelief, I depart from the 
living God, and, ceasing to abide in Christ as my 
Almighty Sanctifier who baptizes with the Holy 
Ghost, fall again to my former low estate, and 
again become weak in faith and cold in love; but 
knowing that itis not the Father's will that any- 
thing, even my own weakness, should pluck me 
out of my Sanctifier’s hand, and thanking God for 
the infinite grace and power which he has provided 
for us in Jesus Christ, 1 do, as often as this my 
fear arises, again commit myself unto him who is 
both able and willing to save me unto the uttermost 
from every evil; and I find, and do expect to 
find, that Christ is true, when speaking by his Spirit 






















































































































through St. Paul in Phil. 4:6, 7, he assured me 
that the peace of God which ‘passeth all under 
standing, following the prayer of faith with thanks- 
giving, should keep my mind and heart through 
Christ Jesus. 

Wherefore, dearly beloved brethren in the 
Lord, seeing that Ihave thus been brought into 
a state of conscious union (John 14: 20) with 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, where I have 
become endued, and know that Iam endued, with 
Power from on High, I testify unto you that my 
spiritual needs are satisfied and that I am now 
fully equipped for the work, whatever that 
may be, which Christ. has given me to do; 
and before you, and in all the great congre- 
gation of the faithful, do I tender thanks to 
Almighty God, who bath thus blessed me with 
every spiritual’ blessing in the heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus: and my prayer is that each of you, 
if nats alrpaclyra6s Way: Ge equally bisesed: votes 
selves, that you may drink as | have done, and 
find that in you too the water which Christ gives is 
a well, a flowing fountain of living water springing 
up unto eternal life. 

Unto the Father, through Christ, be glory in the 
Church not in Apostolic times only, but throughout 
all ages, world without end; Amen, 

Your Servant and brother in the Lord, 

HENRY D. PAGE. 

No. 7 Concession, Osaka, American Episcopal 

Mission, and Sunday in Lent, Feb, 26th, 1888. 




















FOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
——+ 


The Annual General Meeting of the subscribers 
ofthe Yokohama General Hospital was held on 
Wednerday afternoon in the rooms of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. A. O. Gay occupied the chai 
and there were also present’ Rev. E. C. [rw 
Messrs. J. H. Brooke, E. Flint Kilby, A. T. Wat- 
son, E. Whittall, F. Townley, J. B. Coulson, J. P. 
Von Hemert, A. Dumelin, C. Haennie, and O. 
Keil, Honorary Secre! 

‘The Cuatrman having announced the business 
before the meeting, 

Mr. Wurrratt. proposed and Mr. Inwine se- 
conded that the minutes of last meeting be taken 
as read. 

This was agreed to. 

The CHarrMan remarked that the only import- 
ant matter in the last minutes was a proposal that 
the infectious ward should be left open for another 
year. That period had now expired, and it was 
for the meeting to say whether the ward should 
still be kept open. 

Mr. Kez, with reference to that subject, said he 
would like to remark that the principal number of 
patients during the year 1887 were inmates of the 
infectious ward, part of them suffering from small- 
pox and part from cholera, and as these had still to 
be counted with he thought the ward as a matter 
of protection should be kept open, especially as no 
call had been made on the community for its 
support. Since the arrangement was made 
with Dr. Mécre two years ago, the committee 
had always sufficient funds to meet the ex- 
penditure of the infectious ward. He might 
also mention that the cost of maintaning the 
infectious ward formed of course the greater 
part of the disbursements. The outlay for wages, 
for example, $413.00, was all incurred in. con- 
nection with the infectious ward where they had a 
European warden, a momban and, as necessity 
required, a cook. The medical fees also were en- 
tirely for the ward, but of the item of repairs, $157, 
avery small portion belonged to it, the heaviest 
work necessary being the repair of the well. 
Thanks to the liberality of Mr. Townley, they had 
casks and other receptacles for water supply, 
and on that head no expenditure was needed. The 
cost of medicines and disbursements for patients 
$84, were all on account of the infectious ward: 
of the fire insurance $8, and of petties about $8 
were the same. ‘The receipts from patients, $113, 
were from patients who had been in the smal 
pox ward. When they got patients from ships the 
ship companies usually paid, but sometimes a 
patient was received who could not pay and had 
therefore to be taken as a charity patient. ‘The 
number of charity patients had been really very 
small. 

The Cuairman said the Committee were of 
opinion ‘that it would be better to keep up the 
ward. 

Mr. Kein, on the suggestion of Mr. Brooke, said 
the expenditure last year in the infectious ward 
was in round figures $500, $413 for wages, $125 for 
medical fees, and $84 for medicines and disburse- 
ments, against which they had received $113. 

Mr. FLint Kitey proposed that the ward be 
kept open, 

Ir. A, T. Watson seconded. 
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The Cnatrman asked if the time should be 
limited. 

Mr. Fuint Kitpy thought that should be left to 
the Committee. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

The CuairMan said it would be seen from the 
accounts that the balance at the credit of the Com- 
mittee had increased by $300 since last year, the 
amount now being $712, which sum would ac- 
cumulate against contingencies, repairs and so on, 
that might come up when the present lease ex- 
pired, ‘As was mentioned at the last’ meeting, 

t. M&cre had the option of continuing the 
present arrangement for two years by giving six 
months’ notice; that was to say he had to give 
notice by the 1st of July next if he intended 
it to continue after next January. If he did not 
do so it would be nceessary to call the community 
together again at the end of the year ; otherwise the 
affairs of the hospital would go on as they had done. 

Mr. A. T. Watson proposed that the accounts 
be passed and that the committee be asked to re- 
tain office for another year. 

Mr. Wuirratt seconded, and the motion was 
agreed to. 

















Yoronasta Generat Hosritat. 
Staveent of Receiers axp Disnursamants Dorie THe 
Year 1867. 

RECEIPTS. 
Balance in Hongkong and Shanghai Dank on January 

3st, 1887 5 i $413.23 
Rent for 1 months at $100 gD 100 09 
Receipts from Patients ..... 
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DISPURSEMENTS. 


Ground Rent. $176.70 












Wages, Smai 413.00 
Medical Fees, Small-Pox Ward 125-00 
Repairs... a ste 157.84 
Medicines and Disbursements for Patients’... 84.20 
Fire Insurance 42-50 


Advertising, Stationery, and Petties.. 13.75 $1,012.99 


Balance in Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 712.23 
E. & O. E. 


Yokohama, December 31st, 1887. 
‘A. O. Gay, Hon, Treasurer. 
O! Keit, Hon, Secretary, 
Examined, and found correct, 
Yokohama, January 3tst, 1858. 
C. Hattinenro 
D. Fraser, 


Pariawrs ix tHe Yean 1887, 





Auditors, 








Remaining 
Remaining Admitted Died, —Dis- atend of 
from i886. in 1887, charged. 1887. 
General Ward ° 6 a 4 ° 
Small-Pox Ward. @ 3 ® 1 ° 
Natioxatity oF Patients, 
British ...... 6 of whom died a 
German TEIN a IIL ef whom died 0 
Portuguese to osef whom died 4 
Chinese 1) lof whom died 1 


‘The Cu ainMan stated that the Committee were 
Messrs. A. O. Gay, J. Rickett, J. A. Fraser, F. 
Townley, O. Keil, ‘A. Wolff’ and Rev. E. C. 
Irwine, of whom Mr. J. A. Fraser was absent, 

Mr. Trwine asked where the balance was, and 
whether it was at 5 per cent. interest. 

Mr. Kert said it was in the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank, and there had never been enough 
for them to receive interest. 

Mr. Witirtant proposed that the balance, ot 
the greater part of it, should be placed in the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank on fixed deposit. 

Mr. Ket said he would make a remark or two 
before the motion was seconded. The Committee 
received the money from Dr. Mécre three-monthly, 
at the 31st March, 30th June, goth September, and 
gist December. During the three months ‘that 
they were waiting for $300, heavy calls might 
be made upon them for repairs, wages, or me- 
dical fees and medicines, in which case he 
thought they would be wrong to relinguish the 2 
per cent. they now got and put the money on fixed 
deposit. He suggested that Mr. Whittall should 
modify his motion to the effect that the balance 
should be lodged in the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Savings Bank’ where they would in any case get 
34 per cent. 

Mr. Warrant altered his proposal as suggested. 

Mr, Keir seconded, and the motion was agreed 


















in 


to. 
‘The CuatrMAN proposed that a vote of thanks 
should be given to Messrs. Halliburton and Fraser 
for auditing the accounts. 

Mr. Brooke suggested that the name of Mr. 
Keil, Honorary Secretary, should be included in 
the motion. 

Mr. IRWINE seconded the proposal so amended. 

My. Kein, however, protested, remarking th 
while in 1884 and 1885 he accepted a like compli- 
ment with pleasure and gratification, he must say 
that the secretary’s work now was child’s pla 
The Chairman knew v well that the work was 
nothing. He thought it high time that this mutual 
admiration society should be dissolved, and that 
the thing should go on its own metits. 

On the motion of Mr. Inwive, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the Chairman, and the meeting 
separated, 
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THE WATER WORKS AND THE FIRE 
BRIGADE. 
= 

We have been requested to publish the follow- 

ing correspondence :— 
Kanagawa Kencho, 
22nd February, 1888. 

Str,—To your letter of the 3rd December last, 
requesting permission to use the Fire Hydrants in 
the Foreign Town on occasions of fire, Freplied on 
the 8th December, saying that as the conditions 
for the use of the hydrants were then under co 
sideration, your request would Le provisionally 
complied with. 

T am now directed by the Governor to inform 
you that the abovesaid conditions have been decided 
upon, as shown in the enclosed memorandum, and 
that consequently there is no objection to the Fire 
Brigade using the hydrants now existing in the 

iblic roads of the Foreign Town, provided that you 
will send inaletter by which you agree to conformto 
the special provisions of the memorandum, as well 
as to the articles of the Yokohama Water Works 
Regulations in general, except where they conflict 
with those of the memorandum, 

Regarding further details, kindly address the 
Superintendent of the Yokohama Water Works. 

Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant. 

N. Mitsunasi, Secretary. 


or THE CONDITIONS UNDER 
In THE ForeIGN 
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ARE TO BE USED. 
Kanagawa Kencho consents tethe Yoko- 
ire Brigade (hereinafter called the Fire 
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Brigade) using, free of charge, the Hydrants now 














existing in the yublic roads of the Foreign Town, 
on occasions of fire, in conjunction with the Police 
Fire Brigade. As the hydrants are to be used by 
both brigades indiscriminately, and with a view 
to prevent confusion, it is necessary to fix upon a 
system and conditions for the use thereof, viz: 
ther party shall interfere with a hydrant on 
which the other may have already fixed a stand 
pipe; and the party that arrives frst at the hy. 
drant is to be considered as in possession. 

2.—Care will be taken by the Water W 
Authorities that the hydrants be kept free and un. 
covered by earth, The Fire Brigade shall also 
give their constant attention to them, and report 
to the said authorities should they find any hydrant 
that appears to be obstructed. 

3-—the hydrants shall not be opened except by 
the Water Works officials otherwise than in cases 
of fire. Should, however, it be necessary to use 
them for purposes of duill or testing stand pipes, 
&c., special application must be made to the Water 
Works office. The latter will, if no objection exist, 
send officials to attend. 

4.—Water Works officials will attend fires, and 
their presence will be indicated by distinguishing 
flags or lanterns, All matters relating to the use 
of the water of the Water Works should be re- 
ferred to them on the spot. 

Every facility will be offered by them to the 
members of the Fire Brigade as to the opening 
and closing of valves, &c., when required. 

5.—The Water Works Authorities will under- 
take to repair all the reasonable wear and tear of 
the hydrants as well as damages caused by th 
employes, Should they be ed. by the Fire 
Brigade in using them, the cost of the repairs ot 
renewal shall be borne by the Fire Brigade. 

6.—The provisions of this memorandum are sub- 
ject to additions or alterations as the Kanagawa 
Kencho may deem expedient. 

To James Walter, Esq. Hon. Secretary, 

Yokohama Fire Brigade. 
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Yokohama Fire Brigade, 
5th March, 1888. 

Sir,—[am in receipt of your communication of 
the 22nd ult., inclosing Memorandum of the con- 
ditions under which the Fire Hydrants in the Fo- 
reign Town may be made use of by the Fire 
Brigade. 

In reply, I am instructed by the Committee of 
the Fire Brigade to thank you for the very liberal 
conditions under which you have kindly placed the 
Hydrants at the disposal of the Fire Brigade, and 
further to state, that at a Committee Meeting held 
on the rst inst., it, was resolved to accept the said 
conditions in their entirety as set forth in your 
Memorandum of 22nd February, and that the Fire 
Brigade agree to conform to the special provisions 
of the Memorandum as well as to the articles of the 
Yokohama Water Works Regulations in general, 
except where they conflict with those of the Memo- 
randum. Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

James Wacrer, Hon. Secretary, 
Yokohama Fire Brigade. 
To Oki Movikata, Esq., Governor, 
Kanagawa Ken. 
































LETTER FROM LONDON. 
pa eS Sn el 24 
(From our Sreciat CoRRESPONDENT.) 


London, January 25th, 

‘The vacation is over and the war of words has 
commenced again, not to be finished until good- 
ness knows when inthe autumn. Mr. Goschen has 
been speaking in the south and Mr. Matthews in 
Birmingham, both being apparently in first-rate 
spirits. Mr. Goschen says there is not the faintest 
division of opinion in the Cabinet, and that we 
are to have some English business in the next ses- 
sion. Meanwhile, Mr. Parnell tells his followers 
that it would be well not to obstruct next sessi 
on the ground that the Conservatives and 
Unionists will fall out over English measures, 
while they are perfectly united in coercing Ireland. 
They say we are to have a Local Government Bill 
for England, and that it is quite ready; but who 
can speculate on what will happen during the ses- 
sion? NotI, at least; gui vivra verra is a pretty 
good working motto in politics in these troubled 
times. Lord Randolph Churchill has been to St. 
Petersburg, and has caused a good deal of tall 
and some uneasiness by the journey. People want 
to know what he means by it; he says he means 
nothing, but then this is not believed. It is said 
that, knowing Lord Salisbury has, in some mea- 
sure, joined the ‘Triple Alliance, Lord Randolph 
Churchill wants to strike out a new foreign policy 
—a policy of alliance with Russia and France, and 
to stump the country in its favour. The story is 
that Lord Salisbury has agreed, in case of war, to 
employ the British fleet in defence of the Italian 
coasts, against the French no doubt, but what is to 
be the return is not stated. In truth no one seems 
to know anything about the matter, and I, for 
one, do not believe in any deep-laid design 
of this kind on Lord Randolph's part. The fact 
is journalists must live like other people; the 
London correspondents of the provincial journals 
must send their quota of short paragraphs every 
night; if they have not facts they must either invent 
on their own account or take other persons? inven- 
tions. In the political clubs especially rumours are 
always rife; fussy politicians in the Carlton, the St. 
Stephen’s, the National Liberal, and the Devon- 
shire, rush about and work each other up to fever 
pitch about the movements of this or that import- 
ant political personage; they put their foolish 
heads together, like ducks in a thunderstorm, 
and evolve some theory which the journalist picks 
up, and next day we hear that Mr, Goschen is 
resigning, or that Lord Hartington swore on New- 
market Heath that he was sick of the whole busi- 
ness. 1 know one London correspondent” of 
this kind; he is very worthy, sober, and ordinarily 
rather dull. But put him with a pen in his hand 
and a column and a half of a letter to reel off be- 
tween 9 o'clock at night and 12, and you would be 
amazed at the result. He deftly weaves the 
scraps he has picked up during the day, an in- 
nocent observation from one, a nod or a wink 
from another, the temper of a third, into a succes- 
sion of paragraphs of an exciting and sensational 
character, usually commencing: In well-in- 
formed circles it is,” &c., &c.; “I learn from a 
trusty source that so and so”; “1 have had an op- 
portunity of seeing a private letter from a well- 
known diplomatistin,” &c., &c.; “a correspondent 
whose name, were I at liberty to reveal it, would 
at once inspire confidence,” &¢., &c.—and so on to 
the end. Very improper, and shocking to all right- 
minded persons; but, gracious goodness, if the pub- 
lic will have their tale of bricks, straw or no straw, 
they must put up with bad bricks occasionally. The 
provincial correspondent, his ways and means, his 
wiles and difficulties, and the ethics of his craft, 
would be well worth a letter to themselves; but I 
cannot give it just at present, and the subject is too 
large for hasty treatment. I will only say this, 
that 1 have one friend, a London correspondent 
of a provincial paper, who occasionally calls on me 
when he is hard up for “copy,” in the hope that 
something may be picked up. He drops in and 
asks if I feel inclined for a cup of coftee,—and 
then gradually sidles up to the subject on which 
he wishes to question me. He does not know that 
I see the paper for which he writes; he is per- 
suaded that I do not; but it is delightful to see 
the following day how he has mentally pounced 
on everything calculated to make a paragraph. 
I remember one on the resignation of Count 
Inouye, beginning : “Qualified observers here 
describe the situation in Japan as being similar 
to thatin England during the first Reform Bill, 
after Lord Jolin Russell resigned and when 
the people were determined to have him back.” 
I never said anything about the first Reform 
Bill or Lord John Russell, and I cannot even now 
see the faintest resemblance between the two in- 
cidents. However the good people of Z. who read 
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it next morning didn’t know any better, and 
thought what a clever chap that correspondent of 
the Slasher was. When my friend is driven into 
a real corner, he takes up a rival paper, and 
elaborately and distinctly contradicts the state- 
ments of its London correspondent; he waxes 
indignant over the carelessness, the negligence, 
the disregard of the sanctities of private life; he 
describes the great annoyance felt in London at 
such and such a statement, and so on, until the 
telegraphist in the next room shouts out that he 
has enough. I beg leave to add that this is no 
fancy picture; the gentleman whom I have in my 
mind came to visit me this very afternoon, and 
interrupted me at the commencement of this 
epistle. Perhaps I have caricatured him out of 
revenge; the mind is such a very curious organ 
that even its possessor cannot always tell the 
reasons of its operation. 

This topic reminds me to recommend your 
readers to get, if they can, Christie Mutray’s novel 
“The Way of the World.” It was published two 
or three years ago; but in the crowd of modern 
novels, it may well escape them. It contains a 
good deal about journalistic London—or rather its 
seamy side—twenty years ago. One character in 
it is William Amelia, who is held up to public 
scorn in fine style. William Amelia in the flesh, 
is Henry Lucy, lately editor of the Daily News, 
the leviathan provincial correspondent, and the 
head of the Datly News staff in the gallery of the 
House of Commons. There was a feud between 
the two men} they quarrelled in the gallery and 
Murray had to quit. He took to writing novels, 
which Lucy criticised, professing a huge curiosity 
to know who Christie Murray was, and express 
abelief that it was a mere nom de plume. For 
months these amenities continued; Mr. Lucy, not 
content with getting Murray removed from his 
employment as reporter, must needs purse him 
through half the provincial press of England. 
Then Mr. Murray’s turn came; he was asked to 
write a novel for either the Graphic or the //lus- 
trated London News, and he took Mr. Lucy, under 
the name of William Amelia, in hand, and follow- 
ed him from his youth upwards. He described 
his appearance with great exactness, and his con- 
tributions to the press in a way that could not be 
mistaken, and then proceeded to attribute to him 
a host of petty and contemptible meannesses ; he 
told stories about Amelia in the gallery, Amelia 
and his private secretaries, Amelia, in fact, in 
every relation of life, which set all journalistic 
men and their friends laughing at Mr. Lucy, for 
the little man I believe is not popular. Except 
for this, I don’t think ‘ The Way of the World” a 
very excellent novel. 

A new Japanese Art Exhibition has been opened 
in Bond Street; but I grieve to say I have not 
been to see it. The papers made so much to do 
about it, that I thought your readers would hear 
all they wanted to hear elsewhere. But it has 
since occurred to me that this was not a proper 
way to look at my duty, and that I should take 
some steps to give them a first hand account of it. 
So I have asked a friend who knows as much 
about Japanese art as most people, and whose 
name, were I at liberty to mention it (10 quote 
my friend the London correspondent), would com- 
mand confidence, to give me his’ impressions 
about it. He writes on a post-caid, “I think it 
exceedingly good ;” but this won’t do, so I have 
begged him to be more detailed, Perhaps my next 
letter will contain something more satisfactory 
from him. 

The new evening journal has appeared; it 
twinkles on the horizon as the Evening Star; it 
is advertised as a London Radical paper, its price 
is a half-penny, and it consists of four pages about 
the size of the Conservative Evening News and 
the Radical Echo. The latter went against Home 
Rale, and some persons who think that London 
Working-men Home Rulers are sufficiently 
numerous to support an evening journal have 
provided the funds for the new venture, and have 
appointed Mr. ‘I, P. O'Connor, M.P., the editor. 
It was announced with a great flourish of trumpets; 
at first it was promised for the 4th, then (to whet 
public curiosity a little more, no doubt) it was 
deferred until the 17th. Atlast it came, and the 
editor in a long and windy programme” says 
he has come to stay. This, I take it depends not 
upon the editor but upon the public. He will stay 
if he can, naturally enough ; but if he cannot do so 
with advantage to himself, he will do what he has 
done before, and go somewhere else; and I do not 
think that there is the smallest chance that he 
or his paper will stay long with us. When the 
£100,000 subscribed by wealthy Home Rulers, 
with more money than judgment, is gone, the 
Evening Star will go below the horizon and its 
editor will turn up somewhere else. Perhaps the 
first few numbers are fair specimens; but, leaving 
politics out of the question, it is not half as lively 
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and “newsy” as the Echo, nor does it attempt to 
report sensational trials, police court cases, &c. 
like the Evening News. [can find absolutely no 
“feature” in it to keep it up, or force it on public 
notice. Like all new papers it had an enormous 
sale the first day, for everyone wanted to know 
what it was like, and everyone I spoke to on the 
subject thought about it much as Edo. An old 
lady near the Stand from whom I occasionally buy 
an evening paper said to me, Won't you buy a 
Star of the Hevening, Sit?” T said no, [ had 
bought one yesterday, aud that was enough; 
“ALL” said the old lady, “that’s what all my 
gentlemen tell me. Yesterday IT wouldn’t have 
all the Stays they brought me, and my customers 
were all complaining they could not get one; to- 
day I got a lot, and no one will buy them ; they 
say they had enough of it yesterday.” There 
are now seven evening papers in London; the 
new journal can affect none of them but the Echo, 
which is a well-established journal, with a regular 
and special set of advertisers and purchaseis, and 
it_will take much more than Mr, O'Connor's 
£100,000 to beat it. ‘To oust an established news- 
paper, whatever its sins and defects may be, is 
one of the most difficult of undertakings in London. 
People get used to a particular paper} it is an old 
friend; t comes morning and evening at the re- 
gular time; you know exuctly where to look for 
the particular class of news you want; you can 
guess the tone of the comments; the very colour 
of the paper and kind of type are so familiar that 
it is a nuisance when a new messenger brings 
you the wrong paper by mistake. It is much the 
same with advertisers; in an old paper they are 
spending their money and they know for what; 
on a new paper they never know whether they are 
not wasting it. Hence it is that even papers which 
have every element of success,—new, original, and 
brilliant ideas, first-rate writers, a wide field and 
the like, and which really do meet a want, have 
yet to stinggle for years losing money week by 
week. The Saturday Review and Pall Mail both 
lost heavily in their early days, avd the Daily Chro 
nicle, which was destined specially for Londoners, 
and them only, lost £17,000 a week for month: 
and was only kept alloat by the enormous capi 
tal of Mr. Lloyd, the proprietor of Lloyd's Weekly 
News. It is now a very flourishing concern. I 
fancy the Evening Star will struggle on until all 
the capital is gone—that will not be very long— 
and then it will go out, as it has come in, with a 
long article from its editor talking about "a 
lant fight,” "a forlorn hope,” &c., &c. 
The trial of Graham, M.P., 

charges connected with the T 
is over; they have been found guilty of unlawful 
assembly only, and are sentenced to six weeks’ 
imprisonment without hard labour. Some hare- 
brained journalists are talking about the sacred 
right of public meeting being destroyed ; but this 
is ‘rubbish. What the case decides is that the 
right of public meeting in public thoronghfares is 
limited by the right of the public to” use the 
thoroughfares in the first place, and in the next by 
the right and duty of public authorities to preserve 
the peace. Magistrates have the right and it is 
their duty to prohibit meetings in. public places 
when such meetings are likely, in their judgment, to 
lead to riot and disorder, and any one resisting or 
disregarding the prohibition is guilty of a crime. 
‘The authorities may be wrong ; their judgment may 
have erred; if so they are responsible directly or 
indirectly to Parliament, which has the constitu 
tional power to punish them. Burns is a well- 
known Socialist. speaker and lecturer, and though 
foolish and pestilent in his way, it is such a small 
and unimportant way that he is comparatively 
harmless. He has a sturdy, tough appearance, 
and speaks with a resonant voice. Graham isa 
Member of Parliament, who has spent some ye: 
ranching in South America and Mexico, and has 
made some money at the business. His moustache 
and beard have a foreign cut, his hair is uncombed, 
and he has the general air of a revolutionary. He 
is very slight, and appeared excessively nervous 
and uncomfortable in the dock, He is burning 
for notoriety ; he is not a Londoner; he had nothing 
to do with “Trafalgar Square or the meetings of 
the unemployed, until he heard there was a chance 
of a row; then he appeared from Scotland on the 
scene; made arush on the police; got this head 
broken, and now gets six weeks in gaol. He is 
simply a violent, unbridled demagogue, without 
any apparent ability, and who rather than not be 
alked about at all does outrageous and absurd 
things so as to get his name before the public. 

This for the present is the end of the Trafalgar 
Square business. The meetings were not held; 
the Square is deserted on Sundays; there is not 
the faintest respectable outery about its. Sir 
Chatles Warren is the most popular man in Lon. 
don; the Queen makes him K.C.B.; the merchants, 
bankers, and shopkeepers are collecting a large 








































































































sum to give the Police Orphanage asa tribute of 
their gratitude to the police; Graham, Burns, and a 
score of others are in gaol ; the special constables are 
disbanded under showers of thanks and congratu- 
lations, and order reigns once more. Riot does 
not pay in London; the rioters are picking oakum 
and living on skilly 5 the police who. first thrashed 
them well and then ran them in are (ted and 
honoured and rewarded. So far all is as it should 
be. 

Sir Lepel Griffin, the well-known Indian official 
and Resident at the Court of the Nizam, has lately 
been using language about the immaculate Ben 
xalee Bubs, which ts frequent, and painful, and 
fie. In the Asiatic Quarterly last year, he said 
some things about him that must be very unpleas- 
ant to every well-regulated Baboo mind. In fact, 
Sir Lepel does not Lelieve in the Baboo ; he agrees 
very much with Macaulay's famous sentences on 
the Bengalee, and lately he has taken a peculiarly 
effective, not to say cruel, opportunity of say 
so. Ivappears that the principal native paper in 
Calcutta has lately contained a series of attacks on 
him; he was accused day by day of all manner of 
official crimes and misdemeanours. He requested 
permission to prosecute the libeller, or to defend 
himself in the press against the charges; but it was 
refused. Another olficial would have held. his 
peace; but Sir Lepel, besides being audacious, is 
retiring in a few months from the service, and felt 
hiniself free to pay out his assailants in a manner 
that would touch them at their sorest part, Ata 
great public function of the Mahrattas of Gwalior, 
he made a speech urging his hearers to devote 
themselves to Oriental and Western. study. He 
dwelt on the many advantages of doing this; but 
he ielerred specially to the effect it would have 
in giving the Mahrattas their rightful intellectual 
position’ in India, and in enabling them “to 
keep the Bengalces, who are now very active, 
in their proper place. You are their superiors in 
ability, in strength, and in courage; they are 

your superiors’ in neise and volubility, TE 
should be your leaders it would be an-army 
of lions commanded by grasshoppers” —and so 
on, with much more of the same kind, which was 
the more stinging Lecause of its truth. The 
Bengalees know that in strength, valour, and 
everything else that makes a race powerful and 
watlike they cannot compare with the Sikhs, 
Rajpoots, and Mabvrattas; but the cruel thing is te 
have all this said to these same Mahratias by 
one of the highest officials in India, who at the 
same time calls their eloquence noise and 
volubility.” It is very wrong of Sir Lepel no 
doubt, ftom the official point’ of view, and. pro- 
bably’ he will get a wigging; but it cannot 
affect him; he has had his fling; he has given 
the Baboo a Roland for an Oliver; he has wiped 
off a good many old scores, and in a month or 
two he is coming home to try and enter Parliament: 
hat is a trifling official censure to him? The 
Times gently chides Sir Lepel for the escapade, 
Lut promptly proceeds to analyse the Babvo, i 
his modern development, ina manner that must 
eas little to that gentleman’s taste as Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s vittiol. ‘The wath is that the interesting 
1d voluble Baboo has been found out in England, 
and people do not Lelieve in him, As the history 
of India came 10 be read a little—especially the 
chapter in Seeley’s “ Expansion of Enyland,’—it 
came to be understood that Macaulay was not far 
ont in his estimate; then the hot discussion over 
the Ibert Bill taught readers at home a good 
deal, and finally Lal Mohun Ghose, who Sood 
for Deptford at the last two elections, and who 
spoke on all manner of topics all over the country, 
completed the disillusionment. 1 defy any man 
with perception to listen for half an hour to this 
marvellous Baboo, and believe in him; he was 
far too glib; his fie phrases we had all heard 
before—hiberty, the brotherhood of man, the sacred 
right of men to govern themselves, &e., See. 
nyone can hear them under the Reformers’ Tree 
at Hyde Paik, or under the Midland Railway 
Archés at St. Pancras, or at half a score of othe. 
places every Sunday’ afternoon, from men who 
know little and care less about them except as they 
sound well and round off a sentence. I remember 
well ata meeting where Mr. Bright presided, how 
the old tibune looked up in astonishment at Lal 
Mohun while he “ o:ated,” the effect of the revola- 
tions rations of his large white eyeballs, set 
in his dusky skin, being amazing, not to say ‘dis- 
concerting, and teitifying. However, he is away in 
India now, his blandishments and those of his wood 
lriends of the National Liberal Club not having 


succeeded in prevailing on an English constituency 
to elect him. 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
ogy 
(From our Specta, Corresronpenr.) 


San Francisco, February 14th. 

Mr. James G. Blaine wishes it to be understood 
that he has stepped down and out. He writes 
to the Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee as follows :— 

rough you to state to the members of the Re- 

piblican'pl to sheetly desne ut Ger be preseneed tg the Nis 
fional Convention, called to assemble in Chicago in. June next 
for the nomination of candidates for President and’ Vice-Pre- 
sident of the United States. Iam constrained to this decisioa 
by considerations entirely personal to myself, of which you were 
ailvised more than a year ago. 
Of course this is not decisive. A party man is 
bound to surrender his personal wishes to the in- 
teresis of the party, and if the convention at 
Chicago should nominate Blaine, he would accept. 
‘The true inwardness of the announcement is that 
in Mr. Blaine’s opinion, the Republican nominee 
this year is doomed to defeat, and he does not 
wish to figure twice as a beaten candidate. It is 
hardly likely that the convention will do violence 
to his feelings. A powerful minority of his party 
has all along been opposed to his candidacy on 
the ground that it would compel the paity to 
fight’ another defensive campaign. Leading 
Republicans believe that it would be wiser this 
year to straddle the tariff issue; to admit the 
necessity of tariff reform, but to protest against 
changes which might tend to lower wages. In 
other words, they are minded to pursue the course 
which Disraeli accused Sir Robert Peel of follow- 
ing forty years ago, when he said the right hon- 
ourable gentleman had caught the Whigs bathing, 
and stolen their clothes. For several years the 
Democrats have enjoyed all the advantage of 
trimming on the tacill; members of the other party 
now propose to divide the equivocal honour of 
playing double face. For these and other reasons, 
a substantial portion of the members of the Con 
vention will be relieved by Blaine’s letter. ‘They 
will go into the Wigwam free to choose their best 
man; if it should turn out, after a certain number 
of ballots, that Sherman neutralises Allison and 
Hawley, and vice versa, and that no available 
dark Norse is trotted out, they can always fall 
back on Blaine as a forced conclusion. 

The special pleading with which Mr. Blaine 
definesthe position of his party, and predicts its 
































success in November calls for no comment. A 
public man who assures his readers that 
the Republican party has been steadily gaining 
in strength since 1882, is merely consistent 





when he pleads that the growth of the country 
since the war has been due to the tariff, that low 
duties have always led to national embarassment 
and individual distress, and that the prospects of 
labour and the safety’ of capital depend on in- 
creasing the burden of taxation. Throughout his 
career, Mr, Blaine has traded on the ignorance of 
his fellow citizens. He has found it pay to as- 
sume that they are wanting in intelligence, and 
indifferent to honesty. ‘Tattooed all over with 
marks of corrfption, he came within a few hundred 
votes of being elected President; why should he 
suppose that the people care for integrity in their 
public men? When, in October 1884, he assured 
the people of Ohio and Pennsylvania that Ameri 
can prosperity was due to the taxation of the many 
for the benefit of the few, men did not hoot him for 
insulting their intelligence; why should he imagine 
the masses know any more now? 

In the meantime, the delays which are occurring 
in the Ways and Means Committee are not con- 
ducing to the advantage of the party in power. 
The new tariff bill does not make its appearance, 
and though little reliance can be placed in the 
hewspaper reports of what members have agreed 
upon, there is an ominous significance in the fact 
that all the correspondents agree that_the bill will 
be inthe nature of a compromise. The leading 
democrats in Congress all seem to be kin in blood 
to that Indian chief who was dubbed  Young-Man- 
Afraid-Of-His-Horses."" Mr. Cleveland seems to 
have been unable to imbue them with his pluck. 
They truckle to Pennsylvania, which is hopeless, 
to Louisiana, which is sure, to California, which 
is impervious to argument; it never occurs to 
them that there are occasions when dating is poli- 
tic, It is not much over a quarter of a century since 
time-servers had such a lesson in this country that 
the progeny of Mr. Facing-Both-Ways might 
fairly have been supposed to be extinct. But it 
seems to survive, and now, as in 1860, it is de- 
mocrats who win the palm for cowardice. ‘The 
republicans, in the good old days, were made of 
sterner stuff. ; 

Before my next letter is written, the Democratic 
National Committee will have met, and decided 
where the nominating convention’ will be held. 
There is a chance that San Francisco will win the 
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prize. It is thought that a Democratic Conven- 
tion meeting in this city might arouse such enthu- 
siasm that the State would go Democratic, and the 
cight votes of California, especially if supplemented 
by the six votes of Nevada and Oregon, would 
possess value in a close contest. If the convention 
meets here, it might be worth while for some of 
your politicians, who are to serve as accoucheurs 
to the new constitutional régime in Japan, to pay 
the city a visit in order to acquaint themselves 
with our political methods. 

‘The efforts to settle the Reading strike having 
failed, the company has resolved to atiempt to run 
its tains and work its mines in defiance of the 
strikers. Tt has a small army of its own, consist- 
ing of four hundred mere armed men, but it is 
rumoured that a large number of these sympathise 

ith the strikers, and a call has been made on the 
Governor for militia to protect the trains and 
mines. Mollie Maguireism, which was rampant in 
Pennsylvania some years ago, appears to be crop- 
ping out again, and from present appearances 
there is a prospect of bloodshed. ‘Ihe public 
sympathy, which would naturally belong to the 
company, is repelled by the selfish policy it and the 
other Pennsylvania corporations have always pur- 
sued. They have insisted on protective duties on 
coal and iron, in the interest of American labour ; 
but their workmen, whom they import from Poland, 
Hungary, and Italy, are notoriously the worst 
paid operatives in the country. In 1885, Besse: 
mer steel rails were selling in Pennsylvania at $25 
aton. In 1886, the companies combined and put 
up the price to yo, foreign rails being shut out by 
a protective duty of $17. ton; but the wages of 
the workmen remained and still remain what they 
were three years ago. 

An epidemic of burglary is raging thoughout the 
country. In New York, Chicago, St. Louis and 
San Francisco, the police repott that there were 
never so many cases of house-breaking, and so 
much highway robbery. If times were hard, the 
ent would ‘command no special notice; when 
labour is unemployed, a certain percentage of idle 
men always take to the road. But there is no 
complaint anywhere of want of work, and yet the 
newspapers are full of stories of burglary. One 
day last week, an old millionaire tesiding in 
Chicago, named Arnos J. Snell, was found dead in 
his office with two bullei holes in him, He was a 
large real estate owner, and was accustomed to 
keep his rents in safes which had been built in the 
basement of his building. Burglars sawed a hole 
in his back door, and got into his office; it is 
supposed that the old man heard the noise, 
and went down to see what it meant, when 
he was shot down. As usual, the police have no 
clue to the murderer. A man named Benedict 
was arrested the same day, with a complete bur- 
glar’s outfit on him; but there is as yet no evidence 
against him. Of course the increase of burglary 
involves an increase of shooting. Within a few 
days, two men have been shot down by policemen 
in the streets of this city for not stopping when 
they were challenged. 

The farther we get from the incidents of the 
War of the Rebellion the greater the interest that 
seems to attach to them. Panoramas, representing 
the principal battlefields, are on ‘exbibition in 
neatly all the leading northern cities, and all 
draw visitors enough to render the speculation 
luctative. It involves, however, a considerable out- 
lay of capital. We have in this city two panora- 
mas, one of Vicksburg, the other of Chattanooga. 
both of which occupy large brick buildings erected 
for them on popular thoroughfares: the panorama 
of Chattanooga is said to have occupied twenty 
artists for two years. It is a magnificent picture. 
But this sort of thing is going to be outdone at 
Chicago. A party of small speculators in that city 
are understood to have bought the famous Libby 
Prison at Richmond, Va, and propose to move it 
bodily to Chicago, It is a three story brick build- 
ing, estimated o contain 600,000 bricks. These 
are all to be detached, packed in cases, and ship- 
ped to Illinois. When they artive, they will be 
put together again, and Libby Prison will be 
restored as it was in the days of the war, and used 
asa museum of war relics. Of the taste of pre- 
serving such memorials of civil strife some doubts 
may be entertained. But there are still a good 
many people who share Paley Fairchild’s idea that 
there may be another President in the bloody 
shirt, and they will doubtless pay their filly cents 
to see the dreadful old prison pen where so. many 
gallant sons of the North languished and died. 

The labour unions have met with another 
set-back on this coast. A strike which was in- 
augurated two or three weeks ago by the cooks 
and waiters against the restaurants, hotels, and 
eating-houses, has ended in the complete defeat of 
the strikers. The employers declared at the out- 
set that they would employ no union man again, 
and to that resolution they have held. The con- 













































































sequence has been that while some of the strikers 
have been reinstated on severing their connection 
with their union, the bulk of the vacancies have 
been filled by importations from the East. In 
no part of the Union was the labour interest 
more unreasonable and = more truculent than 
here when it first acquired power, and in no 
State does it now bid fair to be as weak as 
here. The reason is simple. In almost every in- 
stance the management of the Unions has fal- 
len into the hands of idlers, demagogues, and 
blackguards; honest workmen have paid’ their 
dues, and stayed away from the meetings; hence 
one tinion after another has tumbled into the 
ditch. ‘Ten_years ago the working men’s party 
dominated California, and it is certainly in part 
due to its power that wages are higher here than 
anywhere else in the country. It_ will bea curious 
Hustration of the vicissitudes of human opinion 
if the time should come when working men as such 
should be more powerful in every other State than 
they are here, and if wages in California should 
come to. correspond with the cost of living, as they 
do in other countries. 














IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
eae eee 
[Is Apsirarry.] 


Before N. J. Hanwen, Esq., Judge—Faipay, 
March 2nd, 1888. 





THE BRITISH STEAMSHIP ‘ METAPEDIA,” PURVIS 
MASTER. 

The claim by the master and owner of the Ger- 
man schooner Louise against the British steamship 
Metapedia came up to-day under conditions which 
will appear from the arguments of Counsel. 

Mr, Walford acted for the Louise, and Mr. 
Lowder for the Metapedia. 

Mr. Walford said this was a question of law re- 
ferred by. the Registrar for the decision of the 
Court, and it arose out of a claim for damages 
made by the owner of the German schooner Lowise 
in consequence of a collision with the British 
steamship Metapedia, whereby the Louise was 
totally lost. The Registrar’s report stated as 
follow 
—The Louise was sunk and totally lost by 
collision with the Metapedia on the 14th day of 
October, 1887, whilst on a voyage from Amoy to 
Newchwang in ballast. 

2.—The owners of the AMetapedia have satisfied 
all claims for damages sustained by the plaintiffs, 
as for a total loss, except as hereinafter mentioned. 

3.—On the 13th day of October, 1887, a charter 
party of which a duplicate is annexed, was entered 
into between Un Cheong and H. A. Petersen & 
Co., acting as agents on behalf of Captain Holm, 
the owner of the Louise, at Amoy, but this fact was 
not known to Captain Holm until after the loss 
of that vessel. 

4—Had the Louise arrived safely at New- 
chwang and have been able to take up and fulfil 
the said charter party her owner would have made 
a net profit thereon of $1,197.50. 

5.—The plaintiff, Captain Holm, contends that 
under the foregoing circumstances the defendants 
should pay to him the said sum of $1,197.50 with 
the costs of recovering the same. ‘The defendants 
deny their liability to pay the same or any part 
thereof and claim costs. 

6.—The opinion of the Court is desired upon the 
above question.” 

The charter party was dated the 13th day of 
October and so far as was material the effect of it 
was this. The first paragraph ran 

“(1,) That the said vessel being tight, staunch, 
strong, insurable in the local offices, and in every 
way fitted for sea, shall be placed at charterer’s 
disposal for a voyage from Newchwang to Amoy 
for orders to discharge either at Amoy or at Hong- 
kong, but one port only; orders to be given within 
24 hours after vessel’s arrival at Amoy outwards 
or lay days to count.” The sixth paragraph 
rans 

6.—"The charter has to commence at New- 
chwang not before the 31st October, provided the 
vessel is then at charterer’s disposal, otherwise on 
the day after vessel’s arrival. Should cargo be 
shipped before above date each day on which 
charterer loads to count separately,” 

Had the Louise been on the return voyage 
from Newchang to Amoy and carrying cargo 
there could have been no question that having 
been sunk by the Metapedia she would have been 
entitled to the freight she would have earned on 
that voyage, and the question now between parties 
was whether she was entitled to that freight, being 
on the outward voyage in ballast to Newchwang 
which was her port of loading. 
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The Judge—The charter was begun at Amoy, to 
which port she was going. 

Mr. Walford—She was going to Newchwang, 
and the charter was from tlere to Amoy. 

The Judge—The charter was to commence at 
the place to which she was going ? 

Mr. Walford said yes. She was to be placed at 
the disposal of the charterer at Newchwang, and 
Counsel submitted that it was a necessary condi- 
tion of her being placed at the disposal of the 
charterer that she should make the journey to 
Newchwang, and that she was therefore on the 
voyage for which the charter was obtained. The 
first case that seemed applicable was the case of 
the Canada cited in Lushington’s Admiralty Re- 
ports, page 586. In that case the Canada was 
carrying cargo from Cadiz to St. Johns, and was 
also under a charter to carry timber from Quebec 
to England. On the 22nd May, 1860, sie was 
totally lost by a collision, on the voyage to St. Jolins. 
‘The owners obtained judgment in the Court of Ad 
miralty ; the case was referred to the Registrar and 
Merchants and damages were allowed for botl 
voyages, the voyage to St. Johns, and the voyage 
from Quebec to England, for cargo not actually 
loaded. The principle which governed this case 
was also stated in that case—the deductions which 
should be made from the gross freight to artive 
at the sum payable to the owner of the lost vessel. 
The principle was to allow the gross freight less 
the charges which would necessarily have been 
incurred in earning such freight and which were 
saved to the owner by the accident. In this case 
these charges had been agreed upon_ between 
parties and the net freight was set down at $1,197.50. 
These, Counsel pointed out, were the only dedi 
tions which were made in this case. Since the 
case he had quoted, which was decided in 1861, 
there had been three more cases decided which 
were to be found in Pritchard’s Admiralty Digest, 
new edition. The first case was that of the ship 
Fork, October, 1864. In that case a vessel was 
run down and totally lost in the English Channel. 
She was at the time on a voyage from Newcastle 
Jaden with a cargo of coals to Cadiz, whence she was 
to carry a cargo of salt to South America pur- 
suant toa charter party entered into before she 
left Newcastle. It was held that the plaintiffs 
were entitled to the net freight on both the coal 
and salt cargoes. That case was set down in 
Pritchard under the head of ‘ Registrar and Mer- 
chants—damages for collision.” 

The Judge—Both in the case you quoted before 
and in that there is nothing to show that it was 
not one charter party. 

Mr. Walford said apparently in the case of 
the Canada it was not so. The report stated that 
she was carrying cargo from Cadiz to St. Johns 
and under a charter to carry timber from Quebec 
to England. Then there was the case of the Ap 
pendix, which was also a Registrar and Merchants’ 
case, decided in 1872, in which the plaintiffs, claim. 
ing for the total loss of their vessel on the outward 
voyage, were allowed the net freight which would 
have been earned on the homeward voyage. It 
appeared that she was on the outward voyage to 
perform a charter party on her home voyage, and 
was allowed the net freight which would in all pro- 
bability have been earned if the collision had not 
occurred. That seemed a case very much in point. 
The third case was that of the Breege, also a Re- 
gistrar and Merchants’ case, decided in 1884. The 
Breese, a steamer on her way to Middlesboro i 
ballast and chartered to carry a cargo of pig-iron 
thence to Dantzic and to return with a cargo 
of oak staves to London, was run down and 
sunk, The freight for the above two voyag 
was allowed, less the probable cost of earning i 
In that case the vessel was in ballast as here. 
Counsel submitted that under the cases he had 
quoted the plaintiff in this case was entitled to the 
freight he would have earned on the voyage from 
Newchwang back to Amoy. There was no dis- 
tinction between the cases. The fact that the 
charter party was not known to the master of the 
vessel when the collision occurred could make no 
difference, because the charter party actually existed 
before the date of the collision ; it was entered into 
by his agent and was therefore in point of law his 
own act. Of course from the time the charter party 
was entered into he was entitled to all the benefit 
from it, and subject to all liability in connection 
with it exactly in the same way as if he had him- 
self entered into it. And in those circumstances, 
having entered into a charter party on the 13th 
and having been sunk on the 14th, he was, in the 
contemplation of the law, on a voyage necessary 
before he could carry out the charter party, and 
was proceeding to his loading port in exacily the 
same way as were the vessels in the case of the 
Breese and the Appendix. 

Mr. Lowder said the short proposition of law 
which he would lay down in this case might be 
stated as follows: that when in consequence of a 
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collision a vessel was wholly sunk, then the damages 
that might be recovered from the vessel in fault 
were: il the sunken ship was in ballast the matket 
value of the ship at the time she was sunk together 
with interest thereon up to the time of the judg- 
ment. If she was actually carrying cargo at the 
time then her owners were entitled to the value of 
the vessel at the poit of destination plus the 
freight she would have earned on that voyage. 
That was very cleatly laid down in the case of the 
Northmubria, reporied in Law Reports, 3, Ad- 
mirally and Ecclesiastical Cases. He would cite 
from pages 11 and 12, ‘The case was decided 
by Sir Robert Phillimore. (Quotation read) 
Now, the cases cited by the other side, the Canada, 
the ork, the Appendix, and the Breese were de- 
cided, he would submit, on the principle that those 
four vessels at the time they were sunk by colli 
sion were actually earning freight—some of them 
on the outward voyage, but they were already 
engaged, having earned the outward freight, to go 
back under a charter party and to earn freight 
then. And it was in accordance with the prin- 
ciple laid down in the case of the Northumbria 
that they were allowed the freight that they 
would have earned. Butit had been necessary 
for the other side to contend that in the case before 
the Court this vessel, the Louise, was actually upon 
a voyage to Amoy for the purpose of taking up 
a charter; but if the Coumt would look at’ the 
case as submitted and also at the charter party 
it would be evident that she was on no such 
voyage atall, She was in ballast, and according to 
the charter party—the preliminary portion of 
the charter party—it would appear she was on 
her way to Chefoo. ‘The charter party begins :— 

“TLis this day mutually agreed between Messrs. 
H. A. Petersen & Co. acting as agents of the 
German schooner Louise, of about 7,000 piculs 
dead weight carrying capacity—now on the way 
to Chefoo, on the one part, and Un Cheong, native 
meichant, of Amoy, as charterer on the other part : 

* (1) that the said vessel being tight, staunch, 
strong, insurable in the local offices, and in every 
way fitted for sea, shall be placed at charteret’s 
disposal for a voyage from Newchwang to Amoy 
for orders to discharge either at Amoy or at 
Hongkong, but one port only, orders to be given 
within 24 hours after vessel’s arrival at Amoy out 
wards or lay days to count.” 

She was then on her way to Chefoo, but she should 
he placed at the charterer’s disposal for a voyage 
from Newchwang to Amoy for orders, Therefore 
the voyage could not possibly commence until the 
vessel had arrived at Newchwang. Moreover, by 
the 6th clause of the charter party it was expressly 
stated that the charter was to commence at New- 
chwang and not before the 31st October, How, 
them, could it be argued that the vessel at the 
time ‘she was sunk in’ this collision was actually 
on the voyage contemplated by this charter? ‘The 
charter party was signed the day previous to 
the collision, but the master could not possibly 
havo known that the charter party had been 
entered into. Therefore he was not proceeding 
on the voyage contemplated by the charter party, 
which could not have commenced until his arrival 
at Newchwang. Ithad been necessary for the other 
side to contend that the vessel was practically and 
really on the voyage at the time of the collision. 
His learned friend contended that he could claim 
damages under the charter party—that she was 
on that voyage. Tt was necessary for him to 
show she was on the voyage, but Counsel sub- 
mitted that had not been shown. The principle 
that governed this case was decided by the case of 
the Columbus, 3, Robinson’s Reports, page 158. 
(Quotation read.) ‘That case was decided “in 
1549, and so far as Counsel knew had been followed 
ever since. It followed in the case of the 
Clyde, reported in Swabey, page 23. (Quotation 
read.) The case of the Columbus was again 
followed by the case of the Levin Lank, which was 
before the Privy Council, and was also reported in 
Swabey, page 45, the case of the Columbus being 
referred to at page §2 of the judgment in that 
case. These cases were also cited in the most 
recent text books upon the subject. In Roscoe's 
Jurisdiction and Practice of the Admivalty De- 
jon, 1878 edition, the principle was laid down 
at page 34; and in Marsden, second edition 
(1885), the same principle was laid down and 
the caes that Counsel had cited referred to in 
order to bear out the text at page 107, ‘The 
point in all those cases seemed to be whether the 
vessel was at the time actually earning freight, 
that was to say whether she had cargo on board. 
If she was, then he admitted of course that she was 
entitled to the freight that she would have earned 
by the cargo on board. In Coote's Admiralty 
Practice, pages 89 and gt, the same pri 
laid down, “These were all the cases with which 
Counsel thought he should trouble the Court upon 
the point, and he thought they entirely bore out 
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the proposition with which hestarted, namely that 
when the vessel was totally sunk and when the 
damages were craved on the principle of the full 
market value of the vessel, then nothing in the 
way of damages for profits was allowed unless the 
vessel was actually earning at the time. 

The Judge—What do you say to the case of the 
Breese? She appears to have been in ballast. 

Mr. Lowder had not gathered that she was. 
He gathered that she was allowed for her out- 
ward voyage and return. Counsel here read the 
note in the case of the Breeze. 

The Judye—Your strong point is that the voyage 
had not begun. In the case of the Breese, and in 
fact one or two of the others, it was said distinctly 
that if the charter had actually begun—there did 
hot appear to be any doubt about it. Your strong 
point is on the question whether the charter party 
had actually begun 

Mr. Lowder submitted that in the case of the 
Breese the charter party had actually begun, 

‘The Judge—Yes, I think that is the strong point. 
If the charter has actually begun and this vessel 
sailing under the charter party, then, although 
she may be in ballast, she will be entitled to the 
freight she is about to earn on her charter. It is 
already in existence. ‘The point about which I 
have some doubt is whether this charter party had 
begun and could be said to have taken effect. 

Mr. Lowder said the quotation in the case of 
the Breeze was only a note, and therefore the Court 
could not decide on that. 

‘The Judge—These three cases and the Canada 
m togo the same way; I donot think there can 
doubt about it. [shall hear anything you 
may have further to say on the point as to when 
the charter party begins. 

Mr. Lowder read the preliminary part of the 
charter party, which stated the Louise was on the 
way to Cheloo. 

The Judye—That is the charter party; now 
d wiiat the special case says about it. 

Mr. Lowder then read fiom the Registrar’s 
Report to the effect that the vessel was on a 
voyage from Amoy to Newchwang in ballast. 

The Judge—How does that come about ? 

Mr. Walford said Chefoo was on the way to 
Newchwang. 

The Judge—Ves, That is quite true, but ships 
do not always stop at Chefoo. 

Mr. Walford said it was taken asa fact that 
the vessel was going to touch at Chefoo on the 
way to Newchwang. x 

Mr, Lowder did not know. ‘The charter party 
said she was on her way to Chefoo, and in the 
special case it was stated she was on her way to 
Newchwang. 

Mr. Waltord said she would have stopped at 
Chefoo on the way. 

Mr, Lowder said the charter party distinctly 
stated that, however she was proceeding at the 
time, she should be placed at charterer’s disposal 
fora voyage from Newchwang to Amoy, and there- 
fore the voyage could not commence until. she 
went to Newchwang. Although she might have 
been proceeding to Newchany without any know- 
ledge of this charter, without any previous know- 
ledge of it, the Captain would probably have taken 
it*up, but the voyage on which he was to yet 

ght clearly could not commence until he got 
is cargo on board at Newchwang, and that inall 
probably would not be before the 31st of October. 

‘The Judge—That is the point to which you can 
address yourself, Mr. Walford. Under the whole 
circumstances of the chatter party are you en- 
titled to any compensation for not having been able 
to carry tout? [f this charter party had been 
made before you started, and it had been contem- 
plated at your starting for Newchwang, to take up 
cargo and go on, then I admit it, but these are not 
the circumstances. The vessel starts and is de- 
scribed in the charter party asstarting for Chefoo; 
then a charter party is entered into by the agent 
that she is to go, not to Chefoo, but to Newchwang, 
and begin a charter; it says in so many words 
that the charter is to commence at Newchwang 
not before the 31st October, and in the Sth clause 
it says:—*should the vessel be too late to enter 
the Newchwan; r this charter to be considered 
null and void. 

Mr. Walford said his contention was that the 
meaning of the 7th clause, which said the charter 
was to begin at Newchwang, was that Captain 
Holm, the owner, could not insist on his vessel 
being loaded before that day if he arrived. He 
must remain idle till that day. The contract 
of the charter party commenced from the date 
on which the contract was made, and it was not 
necessary that the vessel should be chartered in 
so many words to proceed from Amoy to New- 
chwang, as the case of the Breese and one or 
two others. The vessel was not chartered to go 
on that voyage, but having arrived at the port 
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the loading port, but the coMAct under which she 
was entitled to freight commenced from the date 
when the charter party was signed. As to the pro 
vision of the 8th clause it was not for him to 
show that the ship would have been in time. It 
was the defendant's own wrongful act that made 
her too late. His contention on this particular 
point was that in none of the other cases had it 
been shown that the charter had commenced. It 
was the contract that decided the question—the 
contract for the fulure charter, The charter itself 
did not commence until the loading commenced, but 
the contract for the charter in all cases commenced 
before that date; the vessel’s proceeding to her 
loading port was fulfilling a necessary preliminary 
to the charter, a necessary implied term of the 
contract for the charter party, and she was actually 
on her voyage to fulfil it. 

The Judge—It is very unfortunate, but looking 
at the charter party—I am not now looking at the 
special case—it would appea she was going 
to Chefoo. On her way to Chefoo, the agent makes 
a charter party that she is not to go to Chefoo but 
to another place, to Newchwang. Lots of steamers 
go to Chefoo and then go back from Chefoo; but 
she could not, in the view Tam now taking, start 
on the voyage contemplating only to go to Chefoo. 

Mr. Walford said it had’ been agreed between 
Counsel that she was going to Newchwang, In fact 
he had produced evidence, Captain Holm’s evi- 
dence, that she was going to Newchwang with the 
intention of loading at Newchwang. He should 
submit that the special case decided that question : 
that she was on her way to Newchwang and that 
she might very well have to touch at Cheloo on the 
way; it might have been her custom to do so. 
It was impossible to go behind the special case 
and indeed both charter party and special case 
were consistent. The statement in the charter 
Party that she should touch at Chefoo was merely 
descriptive. 

The Court reserved judgment. 





























Saturpay, March 3rd, 1888. 
Judgment in this case was delivered to-day. 
Judge Hannen said:—In this case the agents 

of the ship run down had, the day previous 
to the collision, effected a charter to commence 
at a fixed period, and from a port to which she 
was at the time of the collision making her way. 
The point for the Court to decide is whether 
amongst the damages which the sunken ship 
is claiming, she is to be allowed include 
the net profit of this charter-party. The cases 
cited by Mr. Lowder on behalf of the defe: 
dants show that no problematical profits will 
be allowed in estimating the damages to whi 
the owners of a sunken ship are entitled. The 
cases quoted by Mr. Walford for the plaintiff, 
show that where a charter-party has been entered 
into previous to the collision, the net profits of this 
charter-party will be allowed. This I gather to 
be the effect of the cases, and thus stated they 
do not in any way conflict. It is also evident 
that the principle established by the cases of 
the Fork, the Appendix, and the Breese, covers the 
Present case, and that the fact that the loading of 
the ship was not to commence before the 31st Octo- 
ber, does not prevent the plaintiffs from recovering 
the profits of this charter-party. [think the con: 
tention of the plaintiffs is right, that the charter- 
party being entered into the day previous to the 
collision, there was from that moment a sufficient 
certainty of the net profits of the charter-party 
being earned to entiile the plaintiffs to recover as 
damages whatever those net profits can be shown 
tobe. There will, therefore, be an order in accord- 
ance with this view, and costs must follow the event. 
































IN THE CHINESE CONSULAR COURT. 
~~ 

Before Lo Cua Kirn, Esq., H.1.C.M.’s Consul. 
Fripay, March 2nd, 1888. 





THE “JOSIE TROOP” MURDER CASE. 

The prisoner in the Fosie Troop murder case 
was brought before the Chinese Consul to-day, 
and, being interrogated as to the crime of which he 
was accused, made the following statement 

My name is Chiu Ah Sam, and [ was cabin-boy 
on board the British sailing ship Fosie Freep 1 
am 23 years of age, anda native of Chia Ving, 
in the Kwangtung Province. My father’s name 
was Chiu Ah Wuh, and he died when I was four- 
teen years of age. When I waseighteen years 
old I was kidnapped and carried to Hongkong, 
where I was sold for six dollars. I was taken from 
Hongkong to a sugar plantation in Jamaica, where 
I worked two years. While there { was ill-treated 
by the foreign overseer and kept short of food, and 
having made up my mind to run away, I escaped 
from the plantation and ultimately made my way 
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to Aspinwall. Atthis place [obtained employment 
on an American man-of-war, and alter serving on 
board that ship for some time I was discharged 
from her in New York. I then lived in the house 
of Chung Cheung Shin, a shipping master, till 
he recommended me to the Fosie Troop, when T 
joined that ship as cabin-boy at $6 per month. 
During the voyage of the Josie Troop there was 
constant quarreling and fighting between the cool, 
Foo Ah Kin, and myself. On the first day of this 
month, about half-past ten in the forenoon, there was 
another quarrelbetweenus. This was inthegalley, 

don this occasion Al Kin said T did not do my 
work properly, and gave me no food. While this 
took place in the galley he had a kitchen knife in his 
hand which he kept swinging about in front of 
my face, and while he was doing this I picked up 
an axe that was lying near and gave him a cut 
on the chin, He immediately threw down the 
knife and held his face with his hands in a 
stooping position. T then gave him another blow 
with the axe on the back of the neck, and he fell 
down and died in a very short time. [ intended to 
jump overboard, but, remembering that I could 
swim, jumped down’ into the hold of the ship, 
whence [ was shortly afterwards removed by the 
mate and some of the men. 

The prisoner’s statement having been taken 
down, he was removed to the cells, where he will 
remain till the necessary documents in the case are 
made out, when he will be transferred to China. 






































LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ae 
[Revrer “Srecian” ro “Javan Matt."] 


London, March 2nd. 


THE ITALIANS IN ABYSSINIA. 

The King of Abyssinia has summoned all his 
subjects to join in the extirpation of the Italians 
from the country, and fighting is shortly ex- 
pected. 





FRANCE AND ITALY. 

The negotiations between France and Italy in 
relation to the Treaty of Commerce have been 
finally broken off. The disagreement was in 
regard to the tariff. 

London, March 4th. 
THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 

Austria-Hungary is negotiating for an in- 
crease of the army at the expiration of the pre- 
sent law, 

‘IHE RUSSIAN CIRCULAR NOTE. 

The English Government, in reply to the 
Russian Circular Note, has stated that it cannot 
advise the Sultan before satisfactory proposals 
for the future have been submitted. 

THE WILSON SCANDAL. 

M. Wilson has been tried and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment, to pay a fine of 3,000 
francs, and to deprivation of civil rights for 
five years. 





London, March sth. 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MILITARY GRANT, 

The Austro-Hungarian Government will ask 
the Delegations for an extra military grant of 
100,000,000 florins. 

London, March 8th. 
THE RUSSIAN PROPOSALS. 

Count Herbert Bismarck will have an inter- 
view to-day with the Marquis of Salisbury with 
the object of inducing him to give a favourable 
consideration to the Russian proposals. 

CONDITION OF THE CROWN PRINCE. 

The Crown Prince of Germany sleeps fairly 
well, but his condition, nevertheless, causes 
great anxiety. 

ALARMING ILLNESS OF THE KAISER. 

The Emperor of Germany is alarmingly ill, 
and Prince Bismarck has been summoned to 
the Palace. 

PRINCE WILHELM INVESTED WITH AUTHORITY. 

The eldest son of the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many has been invested with the authority to 
sign edicts in case such a necessity should arise. 

TURKEY AND BULGARIA, 

The Porte has notified Prince Ferdinand that 
his presence in Bulgaria is illegal. 

London, March 10th. 
DEATH OF THE KAISER, 
The Emperor of Germany died this morning. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
gs = 
THK NEXT MAIL IS DUR 
Erom Hongkeng. per P.& O. Co. Sunday, Mar. 11th. 
From — Europe, 
uid Hongkong. per M.M.Co. Monday, Mar. 12th.+ 
tom Shanghaty 
Nagasaki & bper N.Y. K. Friday, Mar. 16th, 
From America... per O. & O. Co. Friday, Mar. 16th.t 








* Teheran left Nagasaki on March 8th. 
monoseki on March 8th, 
ruary agth, vid Honolulu. 


+" Natal passed Shi- 
+ Belgic left San Francisco on Feb- 





THe NEXT Man. 
For Europe, vid 


Lmaves 








Shanghai... per M.M.Co. Sunday, Mar. 11th. 
For Shanghai 
Kobe, wand } perN.Y,K. Tuesday, Mar. 13th. 
Nagasaic ... 
Bor America...... per P. M.Co. Wednesday, Mar. 14th. 





For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co. 
For Europe, vi 
Hongicong...... per N. D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Apr. 4th. 


Tuesday, Mar. 27th. 











TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 


Sieg SS 
YOKOHAMA.TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Txains tuave YoKOnaMA Station at 7, 8.15, 9.05,* 
10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.10, 2.30, 4," 5.15, 6.30, 
8, 9.30, and r1¢ p.m. 

‘Teains Leave TOxy6 (Shimbashi) at 7, 8.15, 9.90,* 
10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1, 2.30, 4,* §.15, 6.30, 8.10, 
9.90, and 11} p.m. 

Fares—First Single, sen 73; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 


Those marked (*) ru 
Kawasaki, 








gh without stopping at Tsurumi, 
"Those marked 4) arethe same 
‘of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Yoxonama at 8 and 11.30 a.m, 
and 3.0 and 6.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7.1§ and 1120 
a.m.,and 3,20 and 6.05 p.m. 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sew 10, second 
class sen 6, third.class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen "25; to Olso, yen 1.00, 
sen 00, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 78, Sen 38, 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY, 
Trains LEAVE Toxy6 (Ueno) at 6.35 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12.15 and 4 p.m.; and Marpasut at 635 am., 
and 12.1§ and 4 p.m, 
Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third.class, sen 68, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.55 and 10 a.m., and 
42.50 and 3.50 p.m. ; and Yoxoxawa at 8.25 and 11.25 
a.m,, and 2.25 and §.20 p.m. 
Fares—First.class, sen 75; second.class, sen 45 ; 
third-class, sen 25, 














Trains Leave Usno (down) at 7 am. and 12.15 
and 4 p.m.; Ursuxomiva (down) at 10.20 a.m, and 
3.36 p.m.; Kortvaata (down) at 2.17 and 7.47 p.m.j 
Fuxusnima (down) at 9.25 a.m, and 4.25 p.m.; Sex. 
pat (down) 12.30 p.m. 

TRAINS LeAVK SHtoGAMA (up) at 6.55 am. and 
1.45 p.m.; SeNDAr (up) at 7.30 a.m, and 2.20 p.m.; 
Fuxusniaa (up) at 6.25 and 10.35 a.m.; KORIYAMA 
(up) at 8.33 a.m. and 12.39 p.m.; UTsunomiya (up) at 
6.25 a.m, and 12.33 and 4.35 p.m. 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third.class sen 66; to Koriyama 
Jen 4.10, yer 2.74, yen 1.37 ; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yew 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yem 4.30, yen 2.16; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS LEAVE SuiMpAsnt at 8.55 a.m., and 11.25 
a.m,, and 3.10, and 6,10 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18, 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 9.05 a.m., and 11.94 
a.m. and 3.19 and 6.19 p.m.; and AKABANE at 10.03 
am., and 12.45, 4.25, and 7.28 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, se 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sex 13. 

NAGAHAMA-NAGOYA RAILWAY, 

‘TRAINS Leave NAGAHAMA at 6 and 10 am., and 2 
and 6 p.m,; and Nacova at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 
6 p.m. 

Fanes—Second.class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sen 77, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 

Sreamuns Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
and 10.40, a.m., and 1.30 and 400 pm.; and tkave 
Yoxosuka at 7.00 and 11,00 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
Bee ee 
ARRIVALS, 

City of New York, American steamer, 1,964, R. R. 
Searle, 9th March,—San Francisen 14th Feb- 
ruary, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Beatrice, British schooner, 66, Williams, 6th 
March,—Guam 15th February, Copra,— 
Captain. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Watton, 7th 
March, -Hongkong 25th February, vid 
gasakiand Kobe, General.—C. P. M.S. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 7th 
March,—Kobe 6th March, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, 
qth March,—Fushiki 5th March, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
7th March,—Yokkaichi 6th March, Gener: 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
7th {March,—Handa 6th March, General.— 








Spiegelthal, 


eneral.— 





Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, from 











Shanghai and ports:—Dr. M. E. Carlton, Dr. K 
A. Carey, Rev, and Mrs. Appleton and three 
children, Captain Dodds, Messrs. W. R. J. Bre: 
reton, H. G wood, G. F, Mortgomera, Y. 
Ishikawa, ‘T, Nagaoka, T. Nakao, N. 
Yokoi, J. K. Isha, J. Kuroda,’ M. 


in cabin; 
mamoto, 


Ogawa, J. . Nagai, and S. F 
Mr. and’ Mrs. Kaw 
. D. McKenzie, Y. Iwa, and H. 


in second class; and 104 passengers in steerage. 





DEPARTED. 
Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco: 
M ankershine, 
J Paymaster KE. 
U.S.» Miss Winn, Master Winn, 
Dr. Hon, Jose Bizal, Lieutenant Antonio F. Pinto 
Bastos, Comm: jer R. de Andiade, Rev. N. 
Siles, Mis. C. P, Thwing, Mr.and Mrs. H. B, Fear- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. E.G. Low, Brother Aimanes, 
Messrs. H. Binley, H. Deck, Albert Wiles, R. 
Fabien, F. H, Bush, R. Takahashi, John Odell, 
Lia Leck On, ‘I. M.' Leatherbarrow, ‘and H. Ni 
Ayland in cabin. 
Per British steamer Thtbet, for Hongkong vid 








B. Rog! 


































Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Kobe and Nagasaki:—Messrs. F. H. Mawe, L. 

; Smith, Garraway, Hamilton, Reynolds, Bartlett 

Fayo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trent, 8th March — |Site Garraways Uaiteony Rego la, thule 
Nagasaki 4th March, Coal—Mitsu Bishi) i ete and child, Miss Rickett, Mrs. Dodds and 


Sha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 

eet Marcl,Vokkaichi. 7th March, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, |, 


8th March,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Charley, British bark, 360, Gehrk, oth March,— 
‘Takao gth February, 7,500 bags Sugar.—Sun 
How. 


DEPARTURE 


Afghan, British steamer, 1,438, Roy, 2nd March, 
«-Kobe, General. Adamson, Bell & Co, 











Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, Metcalfe, 3rd 
March,—San Francisco, Mails and General. 
—0. & 0. S.S. Co. 


Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, Creery, 4th March, 
—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nayasaki, Mails 
and, General.—P. & O.S.N. C 

Restitu British steamer, 2,171, Abbot, 6th 
March,—Kobe, General:—Samuel Samuel & 











0. 
Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Mottram, 6th 
March,—Kobe, General.—Reynell & Co. 


Tokio Afarth, Japanese seater, 1,350 Wynn, 6th] § 


March, — Shanghai and ports, Mails’ and 
+ General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of New York, American steamer, 1,964, R. R. 
Searle, 7th March,—Hongkong, Mails and 
General—P. M. S.S. Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 7th March, — Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails,and General.—H. 
Ahrens & Co. Nachf. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Som- 
mers, 7th March,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 7th’ March,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
7th March,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hesperia, German steamer, 1,136, Christiansen, 
Bite Matelly Nove: General. jimon, Evers 

0. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 8th March,—Hakodate, Mails and Ge- 
neral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
8th March,—Fushiki, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
8th March,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
Sth March,—Handa, General, — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 











PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 
Per American steamer City of New York, from 

cisco :—Miss A. L: Veele, Mr. and Mrs. 
Furukawa, W. C. Nash, F. V. 
Fujitani in cabin. For Hong: 
‘laggy in cabin; and 68 Chinese 













Samuels, and 
kong: Mr. A. E. 
in steerage. 





Per British steamer Batavia, from Hongkong | 3. 


viA ports :—Miss Snow, Messrs. S. Okuda and O. 
Voigt in cabin; and Mr. Petersen in second class. 
In transit: Rev. Mr, Creamer in cabins and 11 
Chinese in steerage, 
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child, Miss Willcox, Messrs. H. J. Litten, James 
Todd, and Yai Tuck ‘Tong in cabin; and 4 Chi- 
nese and 9 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang: 
ai and ports:—Miss Horton, Rev. and Mrs. 
Stanley and child, Captain A. E. Flagg, Miss 












White, Mrs. Hirooka, M Mrs. Herat, 
Messrs. J. S. Phillips, U. . F, Freeman, 
U.S.N, W. Nash, J. W. Stoddart, M. Sasaki, Rt 

Furlong, Nishi Kusaka, Imai, Sekino, 





Shimada, Inagaki, Al 
yenio, Fukuda, and Sarai in cabin ; and 7. 
sengers in steerage. 
Per German steam 
kong vid Kobe and 
Ruyter, two children, 
Thomson and. child, 
Messrs. F._H. Olmsted, 
Lubarsch, Georg 
und 1 E 


Sing, 


pas- 








General Werder, for Hong- 
saki:—Mr, and Mis, 
yah, Mr, and Mrs. 
Che San, 
tin, Martin 
in cabin; 
Zuropean ese in steerage. 
anese steamer Vamashiro Maru, for 
ce and Princess Mori and family, 
Count K. Inouye, Me, and Mrs, Y. Tanabe, Mrs. 
U, Ueki and child, Messrs. M. Omori, 
M. Mutsu, K. Okura, K. Tjuin, R.” Fukushima, 
Furusawa, N. Naruse, Rev. J. Batchelor, and 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
SS 
IMPORTS, 
‘The market has borne a quiet tone all through 
the present week; even Yarn transactions have 
been smaller than usual, whilst Shirtings and ‘T.- 
Cloths remain dull,—Fancy Goods out any 
improvement in demand, and Woollens neglected; 
the decline in Sterling exchange hardening the 
heaits of sellers without stimulating buyers to 
operate more freely. 
Yarn.—Sales for 
275 bales English and 225 bales Bombays. 














the week amount to about 


Sel- 








lers appear firm, but the market is quiet without 
any change in quotations. 
Corrox Piece Goops.—Sales are reported of 


1,250 pieces 8} Shittings, 1,000 pieces ‘I’-Cloths, 

and 250 pieces White Shirtings. 
Woottens.—s00 pieces Italian Cloth and 500 

pieces Mousseline de, Laine are all the sales 


repoited. 





COTTON YARNS. 

















Nos. 16/24, 01 ry $30.00 to 32 00 
Nos. 16 24, Medium 0... 32.50 to 33.75 
Nos. 16 24, Good to Hest... 34.00 to 34.75 
Nos. 16,24; Reverse ... 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 28 32, Ordivary 32.50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28 32, Medium 34.75 to 36.25 
Nos. 28 32; Good to Best 36.50 to 37.35 
Nos. 38.42, Medium to Bi 38.25 to 40.50 
No. 328, Two-f 36.50 to 38.50 
No. 428, Low 39.50 to 43.co 
No. 208, Bombay... 27.00 to 29.25 
No. 16s, Bombay ..... 25.75 (027.50 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 23.50 to 25.75 





COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
gs—84M, 3M yds. 3 










Grey 
Grey $ 
Vr. Chotl 
lndig: 
Prints—Assorted,24 yard 
Cotton—Halians and Satt 











es 

Tukey Reds—1i to adm 24 
nches 

Tukey Reds—aj to 31h, 24 yards, 30 
nclies 

ey Reds—34 to 4lb, 24 yal 

nches : 

Velvets—Black, 35 yard 

Victoria Lawns, 12 yi 

Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 


Wool 
jzinches 














fico 











Orleans, 4o- 
. é 































two Europeans in cabin ; 17 passengers in second ian Cloth inches best 0.27 to 30 
class; and 115 passengers in steerage. Italian 
Me 0.23 to 26 
Italian th, 
Common 019 to 42 
CARGOES. Mousseline de - 
5, re a = 3, orgdto 0.16) 
eh tt_ British steamer Oceanic, for San Fran- 0.30 to 0.45 
sco: 0.40 to 0.60 
ieee waw omer CaS 20-088, 
PRANCIBCO,. YORK, ue 1OTALS * 
Shanghai he eae! cae rang OS: AS “0138, 
Hyogo 380 30 6; 3 oi 
Yokohama’ 671 = tse a3 ‘ BITRE 
Prices are unchanged, and the market gene- 
Total . 1,053 232,~=*=«O21Sag03_| tally quiet with a few enquiries for special assort- 
SILK. ments. 

é tora. | Flat Bars, inch... $2.85 to 2. 
Shanghai 280 Flat Bars, { inch... Zi ae a se 
Hongkon 2t Round and square up to 3 inch 2.95 to 3.00 
Yokohama 920 Nailcod, assorted 2.70 to 2.80 

: jailrod, small size ... z ia 
Total Serer — “haat | Wire Nails, assorted ee 
Per British steamer Thibet, for Hongkong vid| in Plates, per box 5:75 to 6.00 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 163 bales.| Pit !ton, No. 3... 155 to 1.65 


Per American steamer City of New York, from 
San Francisco :—General cargo, 192 tons; for 
anch ports, 70 tons; for Hongkong, 392 tons, 









Treasure, $52,500; for Kobe, $48,500; for Hong- 
kong, $214, 





er Japanese steamer Tvkio Maru, for Shang 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $48,500. 
Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong: 
kong via Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for Lyons, 
4o4 bales. ‘Treasure for Nagasaki, $21,500. 


















REPORTS. 
‘The American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
tain RR. Si eports Left San Fiancisco |, 





the 14th February, at 10.30 p.m. 5 took southerly 
route and had fair weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 6th March, 

; ish steamer Batavia, Captain Watton, 
welt Hongkong the 25th February, at 
; arrived at Nagasaki the 1st March, at 
. and left the and, at p.m.; arrived at Kobe 
e Sth, at 6 a.m. and left the 6th, at 6 p.m.; had 













fine weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 7th March, at 4 a.m. 











KEROSENE. 

Buyers are occupied with taking delivery of their 
former purchases, and have not entered into any 
new transactions during the week. Quotations 
remain nominally unchanged. 





. quorations. 
evoe 

D ersten 2. 
Comet $300 
Chester 2124 





SUGAR. 
With free arrivals of sugar, the market has de- 


clined, although 





ransactions are on 


| 7 the most 
limited scale. ‘The 


k Charley arrived the oth 
is. The following are the 
ormosa, 1,000 piculs at $3.64 per 
picul, and 500 piculs at $3.65 3 Pentama, So picals 
at $3.80 per picul, and 3,000 piculs of Namiida at 
$3.15 per picul, ‘he market is weak both here 
and in Tokyo. 
















White Refin oo 107.1 
Manin eee Eee ests 
Java and Penang i 
pans Nominal 
Namiida 

Brown Takao 3.60 to 3.64 
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EXPORTS. WA SILK. EXCHANGE, 


RAW SILK 

Our last issue was dated the 2nd instant. Dur- 
ing the past week transactions have been on a 
decidedly reduced scale, and rejections of pre- 
viously recorded purchases of Filatures, Re reels, 
and Kakeda have been large, which is not to be 
wondered at when the quality of the stocks on 
offer is considered, to the inferiority of which we 
have already several times drawn attention. ‘The 
net business of the week by foreign hongs amounts 
to 395 piculs, divided as follows :-—Hanks 63 piculs, 
Filatures 215 piculs, Re-reels 55 piculs, Aakeda 
62 piculs. It is, perhaps, worthy of notice that 
during the recent rush in the ket not one 
single bale of Silk has been exported directly by 
the native Kaisha; our Japanese friends evidently 
have preferred to sell their goods at Yokohama 
than run the chances of price in the European and 
American markets. 

With light arrivals and a steadily diminishing 
stock, holders have stuck to their guns and main- 
tained prices, in some cases demanding a slight 
advance, especially in Filatures of good quality 
and in Hanks, of which the stock is small. 

We do not alter quotations, but it is doubtful 
whether less than $510 would command the small 
quantity left of good No, 2} ShinshuHanks. 

As already remarked, the stock on hand is again 
reduced and stands now at 8,300 piculs, against 
12,600 piculs at same date last year, and 4,400 
piculs in 1886. 

‘Three shipping opportunities during the v 
have increased our Export figures by nearly 1,500 
bales, the O. and QO. steamship Oceanic, on the 
grd instant, taking 920 bales to America, and the 
P.and O. steamship Thibet, on the 4th instant, 
163 bales, and the N. D. Ly steamer General Wer- 
der, on the 7th instant, 4o4 bales to Europe. “This 
brings the total Export of the season up to 30,317 
bales, weighing 30,900 piculs, against 20,022 piculs 
last year, and 21,689 piculs at same date in 1886. 

Hanks,— The business in these was very 
moderate at prices which were slightly against 
buyers. Shinano and Maribuso mixed were sold 
at $510, whilst Mfaribuso alone changed hands at 
from $300 to $505. A parcel of fair Hachoji was 
taken in at $450. Average parcels of Foshu 
brought from $470 to $480. 

Filatures.—A parcel of best Meijusha is reported 
sold al $660; the rest of the purchases consist of 
medium and low qualities at old prices. 

Re-reels.—The principal part of the settlements 
in these was in lower grades, Oshu from $500 to 
$575, Foshu $550, and Bushu $560. 

Kakeda.—A parcel of best was reported sold at 
$615, but afterwards registered, whilst one lot of 
Extra was purchased at top price, $620. Several 
small lots of medium and lower grades were also 
taken at prices ranging from $580 to $510. 

In Oshu and Taysaam Kinds nothing has been 
done during the week. 





















































Quorations. 


Hanks—No. = 


4 











Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) $530 to 540 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 2.0... 515 to520 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) ..... 300 





Hanks—N: 
Hanks—No. 
3 





4 (Joshu) 
4 to 3 


49° 

480 to 490 
470 to.475 
455 to 400 
Joo to 710 
660 to 670 















tures—Extra ..... 


latures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 







latures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 640 to 650 
res—No. 1h, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 610 to 620 
latures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 610 to620 


res—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
tures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers es 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 1 Nom. 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/15 deniers ee 
Re-teels—No. 3, 14/20 denies 
Kakedas—Fixtra : 


590 to 600 
590 to 570 
b20 to 630 
'590 to 600 
570 to 580 
S40 to 550 
520 to 530 

620 
600 to 610 
80 to 590, 
5360 to $70 


la 











Kakedas—No. 1 








Kakedas—No. 2} 34o to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3 320 to $30 
Kakedas—No. 34 Soo to S10, 
oe 490 

520 to 530, 





Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 
Uamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 2} 


520 to 530 
500 to 510 
499 to 500 


1888 ;— 


Nom. 





Export ‘Tables, Raw Silk, to oth Mar 

















Siernons 1887-88. 18M0. 87 5-46. 
Baan, Wstwse ten, 

Kuope* 13,838 9,136 8,92 
America 16,479 359 13.19% 
Fotsl Bales 30,317 19,904 22,123 

otal Piculs 30,900 20,022 21,689 
Seftlements andDirect} pees ee, 
Export fromist July $ 31902 200% 221150: 
Stock, gth March... 8,300 12,600 4,400 
Available suppliestodate 40,200 32,600 26,550 
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The business in this class has been steadily go- 
ing on and purchases for the interval since last 
report amount to 856 piculs, distributed thus :— 
Noshi 235 piculs, Kibiso 407 piculs, Mawata 44 
piculs, Sundries 170 piculs. Herein also there is 
no direct Export to advise, the Japanese dealers 
having evidently come to the conclusion that it is 
safer to sell their goods for ready cash in the open 
Market. 

Antivals are light, and stock is again reduced to 
31750 piculs, against 7,600 piculs last year, and 
4,500 piculs at same date in 1886, 

Although the quality of the stock on offer leaves 
much to be wished for, holders are very sanguine 
and expect to dispose yet of most of it at present 
price: 

‘The week’s Export has been confined to the 
P.& O. steamship Zhibet, which cartied, on the 
4th instant, 811 piculs Waste and 253 piculs C 
Goons to Europe. ‘Total Export of this season is 
now 22,763 piculs against 20,287 piculs last year, 
and 19,090 piculs in 1886. 

Cocoons.—Nothing done therein; stock is ex- 
hausted. 

Noshi-ito.—With the exception of a very small 
lot of Oshu, the entire quantity settled was Foshu 
of different grades ranging from $74 to $92}. 

Kibiso—Vhese have been in very fair demand 
from a parcel of two bales best Filature at $108 
down to common Yoshe at $35, which comprise by 
far the greater part of the settlements, A good 
quantity of Mino has also changed hands at prices 
ranging from $45 to $65. 

Marwata.—The entire quantity settled went into 
one godown at the rate of $185 





































Sundries—One large purchase is reported of 

Waste Cocoons, 145 piculs, at $25, whilst the re- 

mainder of the settlements consists of a few small 

parcels Kudsu-ito at $65, and one lot Neri at $18. 
Quotations remain unchanged. 


ovorations. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
Nosh: lature, Best 

lature, Good 


$125 to 135 


110 to 120 























re, Medium 100 to 105 
, Good to Best 130 to.135 

shu, Best 05 to 110 

ashi, Good 95 to 





sinsh: 
ito—Bushu, 






















ito—Joshu, Bcc 95 to 100 
—Joshu, Good .... 80 to 90 

joshu, Ordinary 75 to 80 

ature, Best selected 105 torts 

ilature, Seconds velngessse 95 tO 108 
piso—Oshu, Good to Best ............ Nom. 80 to 90 

i shu, Best 55 to 60 
Shinshu, Seconds 45 to 50 
ibiso—} od to Pair eo. soto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. yo to 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good © eesecgcserseee 4oto 30 
siso—tlachoji, Medium to Low... 25 to 20 
piso—Neri, Good to Common 23 to 15 
Mawata—Good to Best 185 to 190 


aste Silk, to gth Mar., 1888;— 


EASON 1887-88, 1886-87 
Pieves. Pic 


Export Table, V 























Waste Sill 16,838 
Pierced Cocoons 3449 
{24793 20,287 19,090 
Settlementsand Direct 2 "5 Net aap red 
Export from 1st ily 37950' 23st", 91,650 
Stock, oth March... 3,750 7,600 4,500 
Availablesuppliestodate 31,700 30,700 26,150 


Exchange has further declined, and closing rates 
are as follows :—Lonpon, 4 m/s., Credits 3/1}; 





Documents, 3/18; 6 m/s., Credits, 3/19; Docu- 
ments, 3/1%; New York, 30 d/s., U.S. G. $76 








4m/s, US. G, 





363; Panis, 4 ms., fes. 3.955 6 

















mm/s., fes. 3.97- 
Estimated Silk Stock, 9th March, 1888 :— 

Raw. view ts. Waste, ricuns. 
Hanks... 600 | Coco 30 
Filatures 4,200 | Nosh 670 
Re-reels 21300 | Kibiso : 2,620 
Kakeda 1,000 | Mawata .. ‘410. 
Oshu site undries ..... 20 

Taysaam Kinds. 
‘otal pieuls..... 8,300! Total piculs .. .” 3,750 

T 








Nothing of any importance has transpired in 

‘Tea market, sales amounting to about 325 
piculs, at prices ranging from $3 to $19 per picul. 
The Oceanic sailed from this port the 3rd instant 
with 42,672 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 5,550 Ibs. 
for Canada. 











van viel, 
Common... i 

Good Common } siotor 
Medium oc... 13 to 15 
Good Medium 16 & up’ds 








Exchange has further declined, and rates are 

not very firm, 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling Bank 4 months’ sight .... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight... 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ slght 
On Paris—Bank sight ....0...: 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight «0.01... 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...... j 





at 














On Shanghai—Bank sight 72, 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sjght ...... 72% 
On New Vork—Bank Bills on demand ...... 74 

New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 75 
On San Krancisco—Bank Bills on demand. 74 





On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 75 











‘Awaned GoLo MEDAL L’POOL INTERN'L ExniBiTiON, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS — 
“*Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IM ALL USUAL SIZES, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Bstablished a Quarter of a Century, 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all.” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 

Siz SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds, It acts miraculously in healing ulcera~ 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
shed in 1871, says—‘I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. e some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 
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Corrorate MARK. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. seins. 
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H SHE SHOWED BITTERS. 
He SIGNS OF DEATH. prrTERs 
oP «53, Storks road, S.E., BITTERS 

Faas ath 

He BITTERS. 


“To the Hop Bitters Con 
41, Farringdon: 
















HOP Bitters. 
78 years old, was taken vei 
HOP severe cold. "which ed 
affecting the kidneys. 
, but the me 
instead of better: 
aid she would only lai 
ust admit that | belie 
, and she. evidently 
showed signs of death. But we gay 
HOP doses the Hop Bitters at stated t 
which acted with good results. Itis n 















FOP two montis since this hap a 
thankful to say that she has recovered so . 
FLOP much as to be able to go, out, and Looks BITTERS. 
better than she did before she was taken ill. 

FHP You can make’ what use vou like of BITTERS, 
this letter, as I feel convinced that had 

FHF not had the Bitter, I should b BITTERS. 
Over her loss.— Yours ai ial BITTERS 











- BITTERS. 
nd BLOOD a : 
He ® form of medi BITTERS. 
dragged nostrum, but we guarantee it to 
HOP be pure and rauolesome, ail compounded BITTERS 
ef 
‘ui 


ps, together with other 
Ind tinctures, on scien- ITTERS. 
nly try a bottle to-day; 
FLOP crit you have k friend, or know some BITTERS. 
poor person in need of a nourishing tonic 












HH? and wholesome medicine, go tell them or 1 ITTERS. 
give them a bottle of genuine Hop Bitters 
FLOP Seay be the happiest act of yor ite. BITTERS 


NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
}{OP BITTERS 
Griese oursame and 


Address is at the foot 
Of very Label. 


BITTERS COMPANY, 
(Limrrep), 
41, Farrincpon Roap, Lonpon, E.C. 
Beware or Fraups. 
September 17th, 1887. ly. 


_ABATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 


‘OUGHS, ASTHMA, IMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 

FICULTY QF BREATHING are speedily 
cured by KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES 
(recognised and recommended by the 
Faculty). No other remedy is half so effective. 
One Lozenge alone gives relief. They contain 
no Opium, Morphia, nor any violent drug, and 
may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bedtime ensures rest when troubled by 
the throat. Sold by all Chemists, in Small Tins. 


December 3rd, anh 12ins. 
Digitize 





ss Bas HOP 














ey Google 








YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


{Screw STREAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE st 

Stern Wheel Steamers with shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 











Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 





ASK FOR 






And seo that each Jar bears Baron es Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


° FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 

Keeps good in the hottest 

Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 








‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 





fi The Physician's Cure 


for Gout, Rheumatic 

BD): Gout and Gravel: the 

E safest and most gentle 

MiG Medicine for Infants, 

Children, Delicate Fe- 


males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


‘The Universal Remedy tor ‘Acidity of the CEES 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 







Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, LimiteD, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


OR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED- BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST IRON PIPES. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. __ 


MINING MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


Ag GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


, B, JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


Engineers and Rannfacturers, 
52 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, ess 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken wf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the * Japan 
Weekty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that, 
alfetters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Eprror. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





H.1H. Prince Komatsu will leave the capita] 
about the middle of this month for Kyoto and 
Osaka. 


Over three thousand persons have been re- 
cently vaccinated in Kobe at the Government 
expense. 


A quantity of rails, &c., ordered by the Japan 
Railway Company from England, have arrived 
at Yokohama. 


Ara recent meeting of the Kobe Urban As- 
sembly, it was decided to spend yen 5,000 upon 
the improvement of drains. 


Tue kerosene dealers of Kobe contemplate 
erecting godowns for the storage of oil at Wada 
Point at a cost of yen 50,000. 


Count Ovama paid a visit, the morning of the 
8th instant, to the Toyama Military School, and 
inspected the various classes. 


Durine last month the receipts from the post 
offices in the empire were yen 200,064, and from 
telegraph offices, yen 51,104. 


Tue Imperial Life Insurance Company has esta- 
blished an agency in the premises of Mr. Fujino, 
at Otamachi Sanchome, Yokohama. 


A project has been started by a number of 
wealthy residents of Aomori Prefecture to lay a 
railway between Sendai and Ishinomaki. 





Exprrments with four torpedo boats con- 
structed lately at the Yokosuka Shipbuilding 
Yard will take place the 15th instant at Uraga. 


Digitized by Goc gle 


A large number of naval and military oflicers 
will witness the trials. 





Major-Generat Kawaxamt, who went to Europe 
and America last year, on an official tour of in- 
spection, left Germany the 1st instant for Japan. 


During the past two years His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor has contributed out of his private 
purse y'e2 300,000 to be devoted to strengthen- 
ing the Navy. 


Recent returns compiled at Kobe show that the 
average annual importation of kerosene oil at 
that port for the past six years has been 9,240,361 
gallons. 


A GENERAL meeting of shareholders of the Im- 
perial Construction Company will be held the 
morning of the 27th instant at the Kosei-kan, at 
Kobikicho, 

H.I.H. Prince Krrasurrakawa has ordered 
from the Tokyo Electric Light Company an 
electric lighting apparatus, to be fitted up in 
his residence. 


Navat manoeuvres, extending over three weeks, 
will take place at Yokosuka, beginning the 15th 
instant. During that period no visitors will be 
admitted into the shipbuilding yard. 


arthquake was. fell roo gth 
instant, at gh. 54m. 16s. } lon was 
25 seconds, and the direction was from N.N.W. 
10 SSE. The shock was a sharp one. 








Mayor Toyo, an infantry officer, who has been 
ordered to Germany for purposes of study, will 
leave Japan along with Major Meckel, who is to 
start for home about the end of this month. 


Tux Nippon Ginko has lowered the interest for 
loans on security to 5.8 per cent. per annam 
until further notice ; discount in Tokyo being 
sen 14 per yen 1co and in other places sen 44%. 








Ir has been decided to hold a second com- 
petitive exhibition of Kobe products during the 
present year, part of the expenses attending 
which will be defrayed by private subscriptions. 


Tue construction of a railway between Higashi- 
Shirikenmura, Hyogo Prefecture, and Mizo- 
guchimura, Kakogori (16 miles), on the line of 
the Sanyo Railway Company, was begun the 
8th instant. 


Tue Ministers of State, the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives, and the German residents in Tokyo 
and Yokohama called at the German Legation 
at Nagatamachi the roth instant, and expressed 
their condolence. 


Tne competition against the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha is said to be rapidly increasing. The 
company has now 48 vessels employed, and the 
opposition, which has 26 vessels, will have four 
more running by the end of April. 


Ir has been proposed by the Oriental Painting 








Society of Tokyo to lease the buildings of the 


Kyoto Exhibition in order to open an exhibition 
of paintings there for fifty days, commencing the 
15th of April next. 


Mayor Mecxet, a German employé, and Major 
Berthaut, a French employé of the War Depart 
ment, will leave the capital the 30th instant for 
Yokohama, whence they propose to start for 
home. 





Mr. Hara, President of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, was presented with the racing pony 
darima, the 7th instant, by the Imperial 
Household Department, through the Kanagawa 
Local Government Office. 





Tue laying of rails between Koyama and Shi- 
modate by way of Yuki, on the line of the Mito 
Railway Company, has been completed, and 
traffic will be opened shortly. The length of 
the line is 10 miles. 


Tue Japanese Consul at Hongkong has inti- 
mated to the Foreign Office that during the 
week ended 18th ultimo, 28 persons died from * 
small-pox and 88 from other diseases. Small- 
pox has slightly abated. 


Tue spring regatta of the students of the Im- 
perial University will take place the 21st of next 
month on the Sumida River. Should the wea- 
ther be unfavourable on that date, the races will 
be postponed till the 28th proximo. 


Tue laying of rails between Koyama (Yashu) 
and Kiryu (Joshu) by way of Tochigi, Sano, 
Tatebayashi, and Ashikaga on the line of the 
Ryomo Railway Company has been completed, 
and ballast trains have been running since the 
8th instant. 


A new steamer, to be named the Bosho Maru, 
belonging to the Kyoeisha, Tokushima, was 
launched the 6th instant. The vessel will be 
placed on the line between Tokuyama and Kiu- 
shu after the rst of next month to compete with 
the steamers of the Osaka Shipping Company. 


Tue productions of the Copper Manvfacturing 
Company of Osaka are in such good demand 
that the works cannot keep pace with the orders 
received. The metal leaves the company’s 
works principally in the form of piping and 
sheeting, and at the rate of about a thousand 
piculs a month. 





ARRANGEMENTS are being made by residents of 
Joshu and Echigo to establish a company to be 
called the Joetsu Railway Company, to lay a 
railway between Maebashi, Niigata, and Shibata. 
The office of the company has been established 
temporarily at Hiyoshicho, Kyobashi. 


Mr. Arisama, Superintendent of the Yoko- 
hama Customs, entertained the various Consuls 
and a company of foreign gentlemen on the gth 
instant, at the Grand Hotel. Mr. Arishima 
proposes to give an entertainment the 22nd 
ect of Kanagawa, the Presi- 
dent of the Local Court, the Director of the 
Yokohama Postal and Telegraph Office, the 
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Director of the Lighthouse Department, and a} 
number of private gentlemen. 


Fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Matsu-| 
yama at Yobancho, Furumachidori, Niigata, at 
midnight of the 7th instant. The flames e 
tended imediately in various directions, and 265 

houses, 1 godown, and 14 barns were destroyed, | 
15 other houses being partially destroyed, before 

the fire was got under at 3.25 a.m. 


Tue Marquis Saionji, Japanese Minister to Ger- 
many, has received instructions from the Go- 
vernment to act as High Commissioner in con- 
nection with the funeral of the’late Emperor, in 
the same way that Marquis Hashisuka was ap- 
pointed High Commissioner some time ago for| 
the funeral of the late King of Spain. 








Tue Buddhist clergy at Aomori have purchased 
the buildings of the industrial show at Hamacho 
and established a school, to be named the 
Kaido Gakko, with the view of educating poor 
children. The ceremony of opening the institu- 
tion took place the rgth ultimo in presence of 
officials of the Aomori Local Government Office. 


AT a meeting of wholesale sugar merchants in 
Tokyo, held the rrth instant in the rooms of the 
Tokyo Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, at Kobikicho, it was decided to forma com- 
pany to be named the Sugar Company, with a 
capital of yer 150,000, which will be raised 
among sugar merchants in shares of yen 50 each. 





In consequence of the death of the Kaiser, 
Their Imperial Majesties the Emp-ror and 
Empress sent telegrams expressing sympathy 
to the widowed Empress Augusta, the roth | 
instant. Viscount Horikawa, a Chamberlain, 
was sent the following day to the German Lega- 
tion, to express condolence on behalf of His 
Majesty the Emperor. 





Messrs. Ono and Nakao, wealthy residents of | 
Yokohama, have applied to the Kanagawa Local | 
Government Office for permis-ion to lay a tram- 
way in Yokohama. The main line is to run 
between the Yokohama Railway Station and the 





Western Hatoba, by way of Honchodori, and a 
branch line between Asahimachidori and Onoe- 
chodori or the Settlement. 


Tuer is less to be said at present about the 
Import market than for a long time past. 
There is little or nothing doing in Yarns, Cottons, 
Woollens, Iron, or Kerosene, but in Sugars of 
all kinds there have been large dealings, due| 
very likely to some extent to speculation ; at all) 
events close upon 30,000 piculs have been 
settled, but this amount includes large parcels | 
of Whites which have for a long time been 
neglected, The principal Export, Silk, has 
been quiet, and the same may be said of Waste 
Silk. Of Tea little has been bought, but the 
shipments have been rather large for the time 
of year. Exchange, still weaker, shows an in- 
clination to further recede. 


| 


Tribune is the last, but not the least flagrant, 
example of this genus. Some wag in Yoko- 
hama, or, perhaps—though this is diflicult to| 
imagine—some person as solemnly foolish as 
himself, “filled him up,” as our American 
friends say, with the veriest canards, and these 
he has induced the Yribuue to make itself 
ridiculous by publishing. “They say,” he an-| 
nounces, “that the gaisha (sic) are the only 
really virtuous women in Japan,” Conceive the 
feelings of an Englishman were he assured that 
the only really virtuous women in Great Britain 
are the ballet-girls. Yet the latterstatement would 
nearly parallel the former in point of mendacity. 
Then the 7r/éune’s Pinto goes on to affirm that, 
beyond love-passages between geisha and wrest- 
lers, there is no romance in the life of the Japa- 
nese girl. What does he know, we wonder, 
about the life of a Japanese girl. Evidently 
less than nothing. Bad as these libels are, 
however, they are surpassed by the following : 
“Tn Japan a woman is not considered an out- 
cast because she has fallen from grace, nor 
does she lose her own self-respect; it is not 
looked upon as in any way wrong or immoral. 
Sometimes even a young girl is apprenticed to 
evil because so she can see more of the world, 
and it is supposed, have her wits sharpened, hei 
experience enlarged and in fact finish 
education more readily than by staying athome ; 








her 


and then being a woman of the world she wil! 
y to attract men and make a goad 





be more lik 





marriage. Th 
well and become good wives and mothers for 
the rest of their days.” It is not improbable 
that the person who wrote this has some respect 
for truth and would be pained to know that he 
had grossly and foully maligned the women of 
Yet that is precisely what he has done 
othing could be more flagrantly or cruelly 
false than to say that a Japanese woman does 
not lose caste or self-respect because she falls 
from grace, or that a young girl is sometimes 
apprenticed to evil merely for the sake of 
sharpening her wits, enlarging her experience 
and finishing her education. We do not believe 
that in the whole long history of Japanese social 
life there has ever been one single instance of 
a girl embracing a career of shame for such a 
purpose. Only the sternest necessity drives 
her to enter the demt-monde. The disgrace is 
just as great as it is in any country, with only 
this difference that moral degradation is not 
assumed, inasmuch as the motive of the un- 
fortunate girl's fall is seldom, if ever, depraved 
or selfish. She sacrifices herself at the dictate 
of some inevitable duty, and it is charitably 
supposed that, while losing her purity, the 
purpose of the loss may rob it of its debasing 
effects. It is a pity that this wicked and 
unmanly calumniator of Japanese women has 
not the courage to make himself known. A 
signal and richly merited lesson administered 
to one of his slanderous tribe would probably 
have more effect in closing their mouths than 
any considerations of truth or honour. 


¢ girls often do marry extremely 


Japan, 














NOTES. 





Wuen will the era of credence in silly travellers | 
romances come to an end? Time after time 
the same giddy falsehoods are rendered into 
Picturesque language and placed before a tole- 
rant public by men whose only claim to be heard 
is that they possess the temerity of Munchau-| 








sens. A Tdky6 correspondent of the New York 
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Paracrarus and articles have appeared recently 
in the vernacular press with reference to a pro- 
posed treaty between Japan and Mexico. The 
4 is attributed to action taken by the Japan 
Mail Steamship Company, in seeking to open a 
@ of steamers from this country to Mesico, 
We possess no definite information as to the 
considerations that induced the Company to take 
such a step. It appears, however, that the only 














U 


obstacle to the consummation of the programme 
is the absence of a treaty between Mexico and 
Japan. Concerning this treaty, a unanimous 


|opinion has been expressed by the vernacular 


press to the effect that if Japan is to enter into 
treaty relations with Mexico, she must do so on 
a footing of equality. The Mainichi Shimbun 
frankly admits that a difficulty blocks the way. 
Christian States of the Occident, which insist on 
maintaining the system of extra-territorial juris- 
diction in Japan, have nevertheless consented 
to carry on intercourse with Mexico without 
any such exceptional safeguard. The Mexican 
Government might therefore claim to occupy, 
vis-d-viy Japan, the same status accorded to it 
by Western States. We sincerely share the 
Mainichi's hope that Japan will not for a mo- 
ment entertain such a claim, Speaking gene- 
rally, it should be her firm resolve not to 
add one unit, however insignificant, to the 
league of foreign States which holds her 
now at its mercy, She knows by bitter 
experience that no proportion whatsoever exists 
between the obstructive power wielded by each 
member of the league and the magnitude of the 
interests it has at stake. The most insignificant 
interests are not infrequently associated with 
the most unreasonable and arbitrary attitude. 
One unit more or less ought not, apparently, to 
make much difference in the manageableness or 
unmanagenableness of the diplomatic phalanx. 
But that is an argument suggested by despera- 
tion. Japan should resolutely refrain from ex- 
tending the circle of her treaty relations unless 
she can take a wholly new departure in doing 
And in respect of the particular country 
concerned, it would, in our opinion, be simply 
monstrous to discriminate to this empire's dis- 
advantage. In everything that goes to make up 
the sum of civilized government, Japan is far 
ahead of Mexico. Life and property are in- 
comparably safer here, and the laws are better 
administered. If—which we do not believe— 
the Mexican Government has the assurance to 
maintain that a treaty concluded with Japan to- 
day should be framed on the same lines, or on 
anything like the same lines, followed by the 
treaty-makers of thirty years ago, especially 
when Mexico is the other contracting party, 
negotiations may be presumed to be out of the 
question, The luxury of treaty-making is not 
among Japan's national privileges at present, 
unless, indeed, she can find that apparently im- 
possible ideal, a v/s-d-v/s prepared to carry into 
practice some of the civilized principles it 
professes. 





so. 








Practicat applicability is not, we should say, 
the leading characteristic of the political dia 
tribes that occupy so much space in the columns 
of the vernacular press, now-a-days. Perhaps 
the writers are not wholly to blame for this. It 
is difficult to be practical when one has to con- 
fine oneself to conjecture and inuendo, The 
Choya Shimbun is therefore to be the more 
heartily congratulated on its very sound advice 
to persons interested in politics. After all, it 
s, the precise nature of the Constitution 
which Japan is to have in 1890, is by no means 
‘matter of so much importance as the ability 
of the men who will be required to administer it. 
If the country expects to have Perfect political 
systems from the outset, it is merely deluding 
itself with a vain hope, Instead of wasting time 
ind strength upon criticisms and arguments in 
respect of matters that are still in the clouds, 
the people should apply themselves seriously to 
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providing good representatives in the new Par- 
liament. The Choya divides candidates for 
this distinction into four classes : first, men fully 
informed about European and American affairs, 
versed in the politics of Western countries, 
and thoroughly qualified to take part in parlia- 
mentary debates; secondly, men who make a 
great noise about political freedom and cut a 
conspicuous figure in the political arena, but are 
in truth empty-headed and irresponsible, the 
Séshi, in short; thirdly, men without either 
abilities, experience, or any real aptitude for 
politics, who are attracted to public life merely 
by the distinction of being called legislators ; 
and fourthly, country gentlemen of means who 
possess the confidence of their fellows, but are 
without any moral qualification for the task 
they would essay. Of course the Choya would 
have representatives chosen from the first class 
only. It confesses, however, that the members 
of that class are comparatively few, and that 
they will inevitably find themselves associated 
in Parliament with clamorous, reckless Sésh/, 
and silent, helpless country squires. The people 
are recommended to consider this prospect 
seriously, inasmuch as a Parliament thus com- 
posed may, by its want of balance and self- 
control, compel the Government to limit its 
privileges within a very narrow compass. 














* 
* * 

The Séshi may well cry “Ichabod.” A 
change has come over the spirit of their dream : 
their glory is departed. Last autumn they had 
the political pavement to themselves, so to speak, 
and they strutted considerably. They “walked 
round” Government offices, invited themselves 
to Ministers’ houses, and were resolved to teach 
the Cabinet the whole science of statecraft. 
The press treated them with deference ; some- 
times even applauded them, and seldom, if ever, 
ventured to censure. They were patted on the 
back; they were exhorted to be steadfast in 
season ; they were spoken of as a noble ebulli- 
tion of the nation’s political whole-heartedness, 
and when they flocked to the capital in their 
hundreds, half the organs of liberty began to 
tune their instruments for a pean of triumph. 
What has happened then? Here we have the 
Choya Shimbun—no less a journal than that 
once conspicuously violent Opposition paper, the 
Choya Shimbun—openly scoffing at and derid- 
ing the Séshé; calling them noisy, splurgy 
fellows, empty-headed and irresponsible, and ap- 
plying the adjectives “‘ reckless and clamorous” 
to their probable behaviour in the coming 
Parliament. If an enemy had done this thing, 
it might beendurable. But itis the Séshi’s own 
familiar friend ; Brutus himself. 


Iv the Choya Shimbun is well informed, the 
chief source of complaint with the Japanese 
students of the present day is that they object 
to “mechanical systems of education.” The 
Choya does not know exactly what is meant by 
“mechanical” in such a context, but it con- 
cludes that subjects which enter into every 
ordinary curriculum—as mathematics, chemis- 
try, and so forth—are the objects of the students’ 
enmity; and further, that they include in their 
denunciation all restraints put upon them in 
political demonstrations, “They would be per- 
fectly satisfied,” our contemporary goes on to 
say, ‘‘ were they allowed to limit their studies to 
favourite topics; to make speeches; organize 
debates; attend political meetings; contribute 
political articles or essays to the press, and 
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devote ordinary school hours to studying his 
tories of revolutions, biographies of statesmen, 
and secret memorials. 
the term “mechanical” to any system 
interferes with their complete freedom,” 
anyone who could read a 


that 


teen years ago, 
Western grammar, who had passed two or three 
years at a scholastic institution, and who knew a 
little of European history was regarded as a 
savant, and had only to apply for service in the 
Government, Besides, the spirit of feudalism 
still turned men’s minds away from commerce 
and industry, and made them regard official 
employment as the only honourable occupation 
for a gentleman. The notions engendered 
under such conditions still disturb the moral 
equilibrium of Japanese youth, and impel them 
to spend their time studying statecraft and poli- 
tical economy rather than book-keeping, che- 
mistry, or mechanics. But the times have 
changed and with them the general ideas of the 
nation. People’s eyes are turning more and 
more towards practical knowledge. Mere theo- 
rists are beginning to be despised. Those 
who cling to the old notions and are only fit to 
spend their time speech-making are the Sdshi. 
To become an official one must undergo an 
examination ; to obtain a desk in a commercial 
firm, a competent knowledge of book-keeping 
and arithmetic is essential. In short, if the 
times have any tendency, it is precisely towards 
that systematic, well ordered education which 
the students condemn. Youths who indulge in 
vain talk and theoretical rhodomontade after 
the fashion of bygone days, may abandon all 
hope of employment. Those who seek to 
make a start in life, must be prepared to be 
governed at the outset, and must abandon the 
idea of governing others.” Thus writes the 
Chéya Shimbun—solid, sound advice, which 
we would gladly see echoed in the columns of 
the students’ organ, the Fiji Shimpo. 





Tue extraordinary progress made during recent 
years in the manufacture of arms of precision is 
well illustrated by the three-barrel Nordenfelt 
machine gun of which specimens have just been 
offered for the inspection of Japanese artillerists 
by Captain Harvey, RN. There is something 
terrible in the notion of a weapon worked by two 
men which will discharge seven or eight hundred 
rounds per minute and be effective at a range 
of over half a mile. What this means is at once 
understood by any student of military annals. 
It is self-evident that the sooner the enemy can 
be exposed to the effects of long-range firing, 
the better. Every commanding officer knows 
this, but is prevented from acting upon his con- 
viction since experience tells that to allow the 
attacking force to begin to use their rifles too 
early is to delay the forward movement, keep 
the men longer exposed to hostile fire, and 
spoil their condition for the supreme moment 
when the skirmishers have to be closed up and 
a rapid fusillade opened to prepare for the final 
rush, Everything that impedes the advance of 
troops under an enemy's fire is destructive of 
their morale. If men are asked to use their 
rifles under such circumstances, they will: be 
tempted to throw away their ammunition, as was 
frequently done during the Franco-German war. 
Here, then, the machine gun becomes invalu- 
able. Advancing with the troops, in their in- 
tervals or on their flanks, it can pour a hail of 
lead into the enemy's ranks, thus more than 
replacing the fire of the skirmishers and leaving 


Do they indeed apply | 


Fit-| 


|the latter fresh and alert for the final advance. 
Even after the line of skirmishers is closed up 
and the preparations for the last rush are com- 
| plete, the machine gun can still give invaluable 
aid by keeping up the violent fire which the 
troops, in the act of charging, must of necessity 
discontinue. With cavalry, also, the new weapon 
should do good service. In modern warfare it 
has been found necessary to convert cavalry into 
a species of hybrid force. Independent of the 
trooper’s duties in the charge, and for purposes 
of scouting, he is now expected to be able to 
fight with the carbine. Dismount cavalry, how- 
ever, and they lose nearly half of their efficiency, 
because for every two men fighting there must 
be one to look after the horses. This difficulty 
can be overcome now that machine guns are 
available. Cavalry having such weapons attach- 
ed to it, possesses the necessary firing power, 
and can always—except in very rare cases 
—move and fight on horseback. One of the 
urged against a machine gun 
is the difficulty of keeping it supplied with 
ammunition. Accurate calculations do not, 
however, support this idea. If an infantry 
soldier be supplied with 80 rounds, then the 
corresponding supply for a three barrel Norden- 
felt would be 1,800, which amount can easily 
he carried with the gun. As for the weapon 
itself, it is an example of what mechanical skill, 
tutored by experience, can accomplish. Its 
chief characteristic is simplicity. Three barrels 
projecting from a flat rectangular box of gun 
metal, over which is a hopper to receive and 
direct the cartridges, constitute its principal 
parts. One man pours the cartridges into the 
hopper; another discharges them by turning a 
handle with his right hand, while, with his left, 
he lays the piece. The result is anything from 
moderately quick file-firing to a perfect storm 
of bullets. Every part of the weapon can be 
taken asunder without tools, and it can either 
be mounted upon wheels or strapped to the 
back of a mule. By a clever but simple con- 
trivance the barrels are made to fire, not simul- 
taneously, but in succession—centre, left, right 
—the consequence being that anything like an 
inconveniently heavy recoil is avoided. For 
warfare in countries of mountainous character 
or ill supplied with roads, it is difficult to con- 
ceive a more efficient weapon, but indeed one 
can hardly conceive any form of fighting in 
which it would not do good service. 


objections 


AN appalling story comes from Texas :—“ Seve- 
ral weeks ago a discovery was made in Texas 
which startled even the inhabitants of that law- 
less State, A man who was missing was traced 
to a half-way house kept near Oak City by a 
family named Kelly, and frequented by cattle- 
men and others who had money and carried it 
with them. On the house being searched, his 
dead body was found in a cellar. Other five 
bodies were found in the cellar, and four 
more (including that of a woman) ina stable. 
The Kelly family, which consisted of William, 
aged fifty-five years; Bill, a son aged twenty ; 
Kate, the old man’s wife; and “Kit,” the 
eighteen-year-old daughter, had disappeared 
some time before. When information of the dis- 
covery reached Beaver City, it was recollected 
that the Kelly family had passed through the 
town driving a span of horses and apparently 
having plenty of money. Twenty citizens at 
once started in pursuit. When at length they 
sighted the party they mounted fresh horses 
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and gave chase. After two hours’ hard riding 
the horse ridden by Mrs. Kelly stumbled and 
fell. Holding on, the pursuers were in half 
an hour near enough to the son and daughter 
to shoot. ‘hey stopped when called on; but 
the old man who rode a better horse, kept on. 
Upon the citizens coming up with Bill and Kit 
the girl began to beg for mercy, saying she 
“never killed anybody.” Bill said: “ Ob} 
shut up; it isn’t any use, Kit, you've got 
to go with me. You know you had just 
as much to do about it as I.” Ropes were 
speedily procured and the two were bound. 
One of the party climbed a tree and slipped 
two ropes over one of the outstretched bran- 
ches, at the ends of which two running 
nooses had been made. The murderers were 
then placed beneath them, the ropes adjusted 
about their necks, and in a moment the two 
bodies were hanging in mid-air, The ropes 
were tied to an adjoining sapling, and the 
bodies left hanging, while the citizens rode cn 
after old man Kelly, who by this time had dis- 
appeared from sight. His trail easily 
followed. After three hours of terrific riding 
the party came near enough to the old man to 
order him to halt. This he refused to do, when 
a shot was fired. Still he kept on, when another 
shot was fired, and the old man stopped his 
horse. In an instant the band surrounded him 
and dismounted. The leader told him that he 
had but a short time to live, and that anything 
he had to say would be heard. The old man 
commenced talking in an almost inaudible voice, 
and made a brief statement. Preparations were 
at once made to hang him. In a few minutes 
his body was swinging in the air. He was then 
let down, and asked to confess hiscrime. This 
he did. He and all the members of his family 
were equally guilty. He said they had killed 
and robbed nine men and two women. He 
told where the money was hidden that had been 
taken and gave up what he had on his person. 
He professed not to know where the murdered 
persons came from. He was again swung up and 
left to hang. The accident to the wife ended 
fatally, and made her execution unnecessary.” 








Tue Romaji Zasshi, referring to the recen 
visit of a Siamese Ambassador and his suite to 
Japan, speaks of this people as though their 
racial affinity to the Japanese were virtually 
established. Mr. Asano Ken devotes a leading 
article to the subject. He says that when the 
Japanese and Siamese wear their national 
costumes, there is of course no difficulty in 
recognising them, but that when both are 
dressed in Western costume, they may easily 
be mistaken for one another, He instances a 
picture in a recent number of the Graphic, 
where some Japanese and Siamese were shown 
together in European dress, and declares that it 
was nearly impossible to distinguish between 
them. Another writer in the same journal alludes 
to this likeness in support of the now generally 
admitted theory that the Japanese are a mixed 
race, and that a wave of immigration once swept 
over a part at least of the country from the 
south. These immigrantsare supposed to have 
landed in Hiuga, on the east coast of Kiushu, 
and thence to have made their way inwards, 
driving the Aino before them. The people of 
Hokkaido still speak of the Japanese as “ Sham 
Sham,” which may very well be a corruption 
of ‘‘Shamuro,” the Japanese name for Siam. 
Attention has more than once been called by 
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Japanese to the striking points of similarity be- 
tween the paraphernalia of a great man’s goings 
and comings in Siam and the details of a Japa- 
nese nobleman’s procession in former times. 
Mr. Asano urges some of his country’s ethno- 
logists to pay a visit to Siam, and untertake 
extended researches with the object of establish- 
ing or disproving this racial affinity. He twits 
Japanese scholars with being too fond of sitting 
at their desks and evolving theories, instead of 
going abroad in search of practical evidence. 
En passant, we may point toa curious fact, 
namely, that although this affinity between the 
Japanese and the Siamese has long been spoken 
of, the latter do not seem to have made their 
influence felt in the Keramic art of the former. 
The so-called Cochin-Chinese faience of Japa- 
nese virtuosi has nothing whatsoever in com- 
mon with Siamese Keramic productions as we 
know them. Some time ago, researches con- 
ducted by Mr. E. Satow at the site of a northern 
Siamese city which has lain in ruins for five 
centuries, resulted in the discovery of some 
specimens of celadon stone-ware, such as would 
be attributed by a Japanese connoisseur to the 
Tuan kilns of the Middle Kingdom, The fact 
that Japanese potters could not have produced 
similar ware in the fourteenth century does not, 
of course, contradict the theory supported by 
the Romaji Zasshi. We mention it merely to 
show that the advice given by Mr. Asano might 
be well worth the consideration of any resolute 
student who had the means and the leisure to 
follow it. 


Tue King of Korea has given himself away 
badly. Among the Chinese Times’ translations 
from the Sith Pao, under date November 2gth, 
we find the following :— 


A memorial from the King of Korea, requesting the 
Emperor to sanction his proposed sending’ of envoys to fo- 
reign powers, in order that there be no obstacles to their 
going. On the 7th day of the Sth moon of the present year 
the head of my Cabinet Council, Shen Wu Shih, reported 
to me, that on that same day he had received a despatch 
from the Imperial Resident, Viiap Shili-k‘ai, intimating that 
a telegram had arrived from Li Hung-chang, one of the 
Imperial Secretaries of State, to the effect that he was in 
receipt of telegraphic advices from the i 
transmitting the following Imperial 
is a dependent state, she must, if she wishes tos 
to the Western Powers, first ask and obtain. the cons 
China.”” In accordance with the Viceroy’s instructions the 
Resident lost_no time in communicating this matter to the 
head of the Council. On looking back I find that from 
time immemorial my house has received the gracious pro- 
tection of the Celestial Dynasty, whose favour, more ex- 
alted than the heavens, more extensive than the earth, 
transcends the heights of the mountains and the depths of 
the sea. There is nothing that I do not refer to your 
Majesty, and all my requests have been granted, 

s regerds my relations with foreign powers, your 
jesty, being graciously pleased to consult the best wel- 
fare of your vassal, accorded me permission to enter first of 
all into friendly relations with the United States, and sent 
an Envoy to assist me in drawing up a treaty. It was at 
the same time officially stated that Korea was an appanage 
of the Imperial Crown, but in all matters, appertaining to 
Home and Koreiyn Affairs was allowed to excercise her 
own discretiou, ‘Thus I, although still retaining my de- 
pendent condition, was placed on a footing of equality with 
the foreign Powers, and no injury was done to Korea's 
position as regards China, or to her international relation 
ships. Not long afterwards the Western nations one after 
the other came and made treaties, all drawn up on the 
same lines as those on which the American Treaty was 
based. To all of these the Imperial sancticn was asked and 
obtained. When the ratifications of the American Treaty 
had heen exchanged, the United States in compliance there- 
with sent a Minister Plenipotentiary to reside in my capital, 
and 1 also despatched a complimentary mission te Amer 
which has since returned. As Thad nut time to send similar 
missions to the other Powers, their representatives have 
repeatedly asked me tosend envoys to reside at their Courts, 
as they themselves doat the Court of Korea. 

‘On consideration of present circumstances I have now 
resolved, in accordance with treaty stipulations, to send 
my servant Pu Ting-yang as Enovy Plenipotentiary to the 
United States, and Chao Chen Hsi, an official of the same 
sank, as Mynister Plenipotentiary to the five Courts of 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and Russia, in order 
to facilitate international intercourse. As in duty bound, 
Tlay before your Majesty the facts of the case, and 
humbly trust you will be graciously pleased to consent to 
the appointment of these officials, in order that they per- 
form their allotted duties and the Treaty Regulations be 
complied with. 

I find that all matters relating to Tribute Missions 
















































































must be brought to your Majesty’s notice. through the 
Board of Rites, but matters of a commercial and inter- 


national nature must pass through the hands of H E. 
the Superintendent of Northern Trade, and the Tsung-li 
Yann. It is only in a matter of extreme importance 
that I should persume to address your Majesty myself: 
Your Imperial Edict, however, having been communica- 
ted to me Ly telegraph, I make bold fo trouble you with 
my statement, and in fear and trembling on my knees 
V await my Lod’s reply. 


Did the King really write this memorial? He 
may very well have done so, for he is neither 
morally nor materially a strong monarch, and 
we are not unfamiliar with curious steps taken 
by him on previous occasions under duresse. 
He has often, it is said, to obey orders that he 
would gladly neglect. Moreover Resident 
Yuan is, as we know, a very persistent sort 
of person. Indeed, many people will be in- 
clined to conclude that the memorial expresses 
the latter’s thoughts, though it may be traced by 
the former's pen. But we doubt it. For we 
think that had Mr. Yuan set himself the task of 
dictating such a document, his diplomatic 
instincts must have asserted themselves, more 
or less. He could not have endured to be quite 
so plain-spoken. Almost every plank in the 
Korean platform of independence is here 
shattered. The ‘protection of the Celestial 
Dynasty from time immemorial” is acknowleged 
with abject expressions of gratitude. Even the 
privilege of addressing the Throne direct—a 
privilege possessed by every censor and every 
official of high rank in China—is confessed to 
be above the estate of the ruler of the peninsula, 
and he takes this course in fear and trembling. 
Nay more, he is careful to elaborate a retrospec- 
tive explanation disposing effectually of the fact 
so often put forward in support of Korea’s in- 
dependence, namely, that she has concluded 
treaties with foreign Powers. This she did, we are 
now told, as a vassal, with the gracious permis- 
sion of China, and then the King goes out of 
his way to add:—‘‘It was at the same time 
officially stated that Korea was an appanage of 
the Imperial Crown, but in all matters apper- 
tuining to Home and Foreign Affairs was allow- 
ed to exercise her own discretion.” The civi- 
lized world has never before heard of a vassal 
State that exercises its own discretion in all 
matters of home and foreign affairs, but then, 
it must be remembered, the civilized world 
acknowledges China to be the source of all pre- 
cedents, The poor King of Korea, in his anxiety 
to grovel before the Dragon Throne, scatters 
some of the dust of his humiliation on the heads 
of his treaty friends. ‘‘Thus I,” he writes, 
“although still retaining my dependent condi- 
tion, was placed on a footing of equality with 
foreign Powers ;” which remarkable confession 
of the status held by the said foreign Powers in 
Chinese estimation, he caps by avowing that the 
Imperial Sanction of Peking was asked and 
obtained in respect of every treaty concluded by 
Korea with a Western country. This is really 
“layingit on too thick,” as thesaying goes. If Mr. 
Resident Yuan was cognisant of the contents 
of the so-called memorial, he ought to have 
inserted the soft point of his diplomatic pen in 
more places than one, and if the memorial did 
truly reach the Chinese Throne in the form re- 
presented by the Shih Pao’s version, we can- 
not but think that its most becoming destiny 
would have been the repose of a pigeon-hole. 
But perhaps China means to act upon it. Then 
indeed there might be room for the expression 
of various opinions. 








ANOTHER newspaper is about to be started in 
Kyoto. It will be conducted in the liberal 





interest. 
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Tue Fiji Shimpo publishes a letter from some 
one in Uzen calling attention to the incon- 
venience, and often hardship, involved in the 
transaction of business with public offices. A 
minor residing in the locality, inherited, through 
the death of his grandfather, a piece of land with 
a house upon it. Before the transfer could be 
legally completed the following documents were 
required :—The village office had to receive, 
withthe endorsement of two relatives, three copies 
of the petition for transfer ; three copies of the 
census register, and one certificate asto guardians, 
The office of registration had to receive, endorsed 
by the village office, two copies of the petition 
for attestation of the heir ; two copies of the peti- 
tion for attestation of the guardians ; two copies 
of certification of the seals of the guardians ; 
four copies of certification of the seals of 
the two relatives, and two copies of certifica- 
tion of the title deed of the land. Besides 
the above, the following were required :-— 
one copy of petition for registry; one copy 
of certificate of payment of registry fee; one 
copy of statement as to value of land ; one copy 
of the application for certificate of registry ; 
two copies of petition for attestation of the 
buildings; two copies of plans of the buildings ; 
one copy of petition for registration of the build- 
ings ; one copy cf plans of the buildings; one 
copy of statement of value of the buildings, one 
copy of plans of the buildings; one copy of 
the application for transfer of the buildings ; 
two copies of a statement certifying that the 
name of the heir has been entered on the title 
deeds, and one copy certificate of charges 
having been paid. The total number of copies 
was 35, and as one additional copy should be 
retained, 55 copies had to be made. Incountry 
districts few people are able to write, so that a 
clerk must be engaged to do so, and, assuming 
that the fee is 4 sen per copy, for this alone the 
total amount will be about 3 yen, to say nothing 
of other charges. 
* 3 * 

The Fiji Shimpo says it is all very well to 
have administration brought to so fine a point 
that every individual of forty millions, and 
every house in the empire, can be identified, 
but this kind of thing may be carried a little too 
far. The poor classes, who have to gain their 
food by labour, and who form the bulk of 
the population, are entitled to some little con- 
sideration ; in their case, if at all, the hard and 
fast lines of officialdom should be relaxed. 
Instead of thirty-five copies being required in 
connection with the inheritance of a small bit of 
ground, surely twenty might suffice without any 
inconvenience being caused. Indeed the num- 
ber might be lessened to 10, 5, even to one copy ; 
and in cases where the person concerned is 
illiterate, his oral statement should be taken by 
the clerks of the office at which he applies. 


Tur Nichi Nicht Shimbun has some powerfully 
written articles intended to demonstrate the 
danger and fallacy of supposing that the in- 
terests of rulers and ruled are antagonistic. 
It is unnecessary to translate our contemporary’s 
remarks, inasmuch as they travel in lines such 
as our readers can easily conceive for them- 
selves. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
lesson thus inculcated will be taken to heart, for 
assuredly the tendency of political agitators 
during the past few months has been to create 
an entirely erroneous impression in respect of 
the relations between the governing and the 
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governed classes. Almost every journalistic 
say in the leading papers speaks of the “ins” 
(Zaicho) and the “outs” (Zatya), the Ad- 
ministration and the People, as though the one 
were working in direct opposition to the other, 
and as though the purposes set before themselves 
by the statesmen in power were based on personal, 
rather than national, principles. It seems to be 
quite forgotten, for the moment at all events, 
that all Japan's progress is the work of her present 
Government, and that had it not been for the 
statesmen who still direct her affairs, the possibi- 
lity of raising any discussion about the people's 
rights would not, in all human probability, have 
existed for many years to come. In one sense 
it is very satisfactory to see that the masses are 
likely ere long to take their proper place as the 
origin of progress ; but in doing so they ought 
to remember that they owe this developed ability 
to the patriotic efforts of men whom some of 
them are blind enough to regard as interested 
leaders of an anti-popular movement. 









Wuetuer or not Japanese goods are suited to 
the taste of the American public is a question 
the ¥ij/ Shimpo does not profess to answer, but 
of one thing our contemporary, writing the other 
day, is certain, and that is that every well-to-do 
dwelling over the length and breadth of the 
United States contains articles either of Japanese 
make or in Japanese style. It is of course the 
interest of the merchants of this country to ex- 
tend their commercial relations with America, 
but the ¥i7#' sees, in the carelessness of artizans 
and the imprudence of merchants in Japan, 
serious stumbling blocks in the way. For 
skill in artistic workmanship and_ richness 
and grace of design Japan stands unrivalled, 
but irregularity and want of care on the part of 
the workmen, combined with a tendency among 
merchants, whenever a demand for any article 
arises, to glut the market with inferior goods, 
have frequently brought the art products of this 
countryintodisfavourabroad. Ourcontemporary 
expresses the opinion that the best remedy for 
the evil will be the investment of large capital in 
particular industries with the view of obtaining 
control of the production, by which means con- 
stant and steady labour may be collected, high 
class articles obtained, and the supply properly 
regulated. 





Up to the year 1840, the military record of the 
Middle Kingdom under the present dynasty was 
not unworthy of China's reputation, The stand- 
ing army of the empire numbered 200,000, 
exclusive of supernumeraries. Of these, half 
were stationed in Peking and the remainder 
throughout the provinces. The Ming sovereigns 
employed much larger numbers, but the system 
of the Manchu has been to keep small bodies 
and pay them well. In six campaigns con- 
ducted by the latter, the greatest force directed 
against the enemy was, with one exception, 
thirty thousand men. That exception was the 
suppression of Wu Sankwei’s rebellion by the 
Emperor Kang-hsi. Four hundrd thousand 
Manchu and Chinese troops were then enrolled 
under the banner of the great ruler, and as 
Kang-hsi, himself the most powerful of all the 
Tsing sovereigns, is said by the historians to 
have put forth his whole strength on that occa- 
sion, we may conclude that China’s full fighting 
force is represented by four hundred thousand 
braves. The total cost of these six campaigns, 
one of which lasted five years, was 221 millions 





of taels, or about 60 millions sterling; which 
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shows that the Chinese generals understood 
economy as well as strategy. The pay of the 
troops was low in comparison with Western 
standards. The highest emoluments of a non- 
commissioned officer were 4 Tis. per month, 
with an allowance of 40 bushels of rice annually. 
An infantry soldier received 1} Tis. monthly in 
the field and 1 Tl. in time of peace, and a 
trooper 2 Tls., both having rations of 3 pecks of 
tice yearly. A private’s pay was the unit of an 
officer's. A General received 80 of these units 
(each unit being the mean of an infantry 
soldier's pay and a trooper’s); a Brigadier 60; 
a Colonel 30; a Major 20. The system was 
such that the troops, numbering 200,000, only 
cost the Treasury 17 million Tis, annually—one 
of the cheapest armies in the world. A schedule 
of the revenue and expenditure of the Manchu 
Empire in 1840 gives the number of the troops 
as 800,000, but this probably represents a theo- 
retical army, existing only on paper. The 





schedule—which we take with these details from 
Mr. E. H. Parker's essay on the Military Or- 
ganization of China prior to 1842, printed in the 
Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for January—is as follows :-— 

Ruvenve. 









Tans. 
[Poll and] Land-tax 29,410,000 
Salt Excise 5,745,000 
Customs 51415,000 
Rush Excise 122,500 
trish Excise 24,500 
‘Tea Excise yee 73100 
Octroi and Miscellaneous... 857,000 
Uroperty transfer fee: 190,000 
Yiin Nan Mining Excise... 81,000 
Sale of titles (about) 





3,000,000 


Total (over). 





Ts. 40,000,000 


























, piculs, China.. 601,00 
Rice, piculs, Kashgaria... . 4 aaaioee’ 
EXPENDITURE. 

‘ Tarts, 
About 800,000 soldie's ... 175037,100 
Salaries, nobility and offi 938.700 
“Anti-extortion” pay, 39473,000 
“Anti extortion” pay, military . '800,000 
Grants to soldiers 300,000 
Dupernumeraries ...... 422,000 
Educational establishments . 140,000 
Posts .. 2 ni 2,000,000 
7h) of ten-yearly cost of new grain-boats ... "120,000 
Kedemption of involved banner-estates 1,000,000 
Yellow River, Shan Tung ‘800,000 
Yellow River, Ho Nan 3,000,000 
Expenses and Food, Public offices 123,000 
Mongol and other Princes ........ 128,000 
Household, Colonial, and other offices - 560,000 
Wood, paint, etc., 121,014 
Silk Comptrollers 140,050 
Mint, Peking clerks, fodder, 
nuchs, (say) i 360,000 
Total (over) ++ 31,000,008 





* Of course this total does not include the revenues of the 
provincial governments, which amount to at least twice as 
-—(Translator's Note.) 








A very striking statement of the recent develop- 
ment of industrial and commercial enterprise in 
Japan has been made by Mr. Maruyuma Meisei 
in a lecture delivered at the Ibumura-ro, Asa- 
kusa, Tokyo. He said that, according to statis- 
tics collected by the banks, there have been 
started throughout the empire since January, 
1887, three hundred and thirty-one companies 
with an aggregate capital of 120,848,120 yen, 
Osaka and Tokyo own the greatest number of 
these enterprises, namely, 115 each, the remain- 
der belonging to minor localities. Their capitals 
vary from two million to five hundred yen. Mr. 
Maruyama did not hesitate to express his appre- 
hension that many of these companies will prove 
failures. The most pertinent question is, whence 
can their shareholders procure funds to meet the 
calls for which they have made themselves 
liable? All the capital is to be paid up by the 
end of 1889, and when we remember that the 
entire volume of currency in circulation last fall 
(including &insaésu, silver notes, and coin) only 
amounted to 168 million yen, it is difficult to 
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see how three-fourths of that total can be forth- 
coming for investment in industrial undertak- 
ings. Many of the shareholders are men with- 
out either money or credit, who have, however, 
managed to obtain accommodation from the 
banks. Some, on the other hand, are men of 
substance and repute. Still there can be no 
manner of doubt that a number of shares have 
been purchased from purely speculative motives 
and without any intention of holding them. It 
would therefore be over sanguine to expect that 
a monetary crisis of some sort can be avoided, 
and the duty of all prudent persons is to call 
attention to the prospect thus presenting itself. 
Tue decision of the Chinese Government in re- 
spect of the Pau/ah case dismisses the charges 
preferred by a censor against a “‘ local gentle- 
man” of Shantung. The censor’s accusations— 
published at the time in these columns—were 
to the effect that the gentleman in question had 
endeavoured to levy blackmail by threatening 
that unless he was bought off, he should charge 
the inhabitants of the district with looting the 
Pautah after she was wrecked. The people 
disregarding this menace, were accused before 
the magistrate, who, according to the censor’s 
account, sent troops to punish the supposed 
offenders. Terrible atrocities against innocent 
men, women, and children were attributed to 
the troops, and the censor prayed earnestly for 
justice. But it now appears that the censor 
was wholly misinformed. The people did loot 
the ship and when the magistrate, aided by a 
military graduate, attempted to restore order, 
he was violently resisted, his guards were fired 
on with fatal effect, and he was finally coerced 
into giving a written guarantee that no further 
proceedings should be taken. Even when the 
Taotai of Chefoo came with troops, the people 
held out for two days, refusing either to give 
up the offenders or the booty, and it became 
necessary at last to search the village by force. 
The censor's memorial is accordingly set aside, 
but the magistrate who allowed himself to be 
coerced into giving an improper guarantee is 
dismissed, and the military graduate who helped 
him is degraded, as ‘his reputation is re- 
ported to be very indifferent” though he is 
pronounced innocent of the special charges pre- 
ferred against him. Altogether it is a curious 
affair. The people of Shantung must be a par- 
ticularly lawless lot, and the officials who, though 
acquitted of the crimes stated by their accuser, 
are nevertheless degraded and dismissed, must 
feel that fate has not been kind to them. 





Tux methods said to have been adopted by the 
Railway Department through the intervention of 
the local authorities of Kanagawa Prefecture in 
acquiring land for the construction of the Tokaido 
Railway continue to be discussed unfavourably. 
The Héchi Shimbun, with its wonted energy, 
depatched a special committee to investigate the 
affair, and the results of the investigation are 
embodied in a leading article. According to 
our contemporary’s account, the owners of the 
land readily consented to dispose of it, being 
under the impression that the price would be 
fixed at a conference between themselves and 
the officials. Last November, however, an in- 
timation was conveyed to them that their land 
would be purchased at the rates shown in the 
title-deeds, and they were directed to make 
their calculations on that basis. This course 
raised many protests and the owners were per- 
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suaded that the affair would be reconsidered. 
Meanwhile some of the smaller holders, unable 
to waste time and money in supporting the 






complaint, gave a reluctant consent, while 
others adopted the same plan, declaring that] 
they preferred a sacrifice to unseemly ob- 
jections. The land-owners Hodogo 
and Suwanoma districts, on the contrary, r 
In their case, the area in- 
volved was 11.22 cho (28 acres), the property 
of 106 persons, and the Hochi Shimbun says 
that the difference between the market value of 
the land and the price shown in the title-deeds 
was 6.995 yen, the former being nearly three 
times the latter. Another ground of complaint 
was connected with the remuneration given for 
land used during the construction of the line. 
The owners asked 694 yen per annum, but the 
authorities declined to pay more than 8 per 
cent. of the title-deed price; an offer that 
amounted to only one half of the sum demanded, 
Numerous representations are said to have been 
made, but hitherto without success, and the 
land-owners claim that they have been treated 
with bad faith. They assert, among other things, 
that the price paid for the land required in con- 
nection with the Kanagawa Water Works was 2} 
times the title-deed value, and they insist that 
they should be treated with not less considera- 
tion, The Hécht Shimbun is disposed 
support the land-owners, It admits that in 
prosecuting a work of public utility the interests 
of the majority should be considered before 
those of the minority, but it maintains that the 
case under consideration should be decided in 
accordance with the Land Purchase Regulations. 
the 4th clause of which, while providing that 





of 





mained stubborn, 


to 











land required for public works may be purchased 
at the price shown in the title-deeds, has a rider 
to the effect that should the market price and 
the title-deed valuation differ, the proper price 
shall be fixed by conference between the owners 
and the officials concerned in the purchase. 
This course will, we (Fapan Mail) believe, be 
adopted ultimately. 





Aw article just published by the 7ii Shimpo 
acquires additional interest in view of the re- 
marks made by Mr. W, B. Walter at the annual 
meeting of the Yokohama Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Tdkyé journal says that, according 
to report, no less than twenty millions of mul- 
berry trees were planted in Gifu Prefecture 
(Mino) during 1887, and that Mino is likely 
before long to rival ShinshQ and Oshfi as a 
Ik-producing district. The Fiji Shimps con- 
sistently rejoices over this prospect, but goes on 
to note with much dissatisfaction that the deve- 
lopment of sericulture seems to be abandoned 
to small farmers, large landholders not only 
confining themselves to rice-growing, but even 
regarding with suspicion, as rash speculators, 
those who turn to mulberry planting. At one 
time there seemed a hope that this short-sighted 
mood would be corrected, but unfortunately a 
new fillip was given to rice-planting two years 
ago by foreign demand. The grain was exported 
during 1886 to the value of 33 million yen, and 
it is estimated that the export during 1887 
reached five millions. People began to talk, 
too, of improving the quality of Japanese rice, 
and measures having that object in view were 
undertaken, and are being pursued, with more 
or less prospect of success, in several districts. 























The Fi Shimps has always been a staunch 


advocate of sericulture. Itis not pleased, there- 
fore, that things should take this turn, and it 
rates the large land-owners soundly for their 
conservatism, but, at the same time, shows is 
impartiality by condemning the radicalism of 
the small farmers. 


“*SunsTRoKE by electricity” is the strange title 
of the following article, which we take from the 


St. James's Budget :-— 

In one of his popular but sufficiently accurate weekly 
scientific retrospects in the Fournal des Débats, M. Henri 
de Varville gives an account of some extraordinary medical 
cbservations on electric sunstroke collected at the famous 
rrench foundry, Creuzot, by the medical officer-in-chief 
there, Dr. Defuntaine, and communicated by him to the 
Surgical Society in Paris. We will endeavour to follow 
M. de Parville ‘as closely as possible, abridging, if at all, 
where we safely can. 

Ordinary sunstcoke we all know. This is hardly the 
seasin to dilate upon it in our latitudes, nur do we propose 
ty-do so. But there is another kind of sunstroke inde- 
finitely more strange, yet scarcely known, and that is the 
electric sunstroke. Now what is electric?’ Dr. Defontaine, 
in his character of head physician at Creuzot, has been 
called upon to examine its effects. It is already known 
that electricity is employed in the form of an intense focus 
(foyer) to smelt certain minerals, and especially to’ melt 
and solder metals. Thus, a metal placed in the electric 
arcis fused as if by magic. Steel melts like butter in a 
few seconds, Now Creuzut, where the progress of science 
is followed step by step, has for some time possessed its 
electric furnace. Steel is soldered directly by the high 
temperature produced by electricity. The electric arc in 
which the metal is placed is of marvellous radiance. Its 
luminosity focussed upon a few square inches exceeds 10,000 
Carcel lamps and surpasses 100,000 candles. 

‘Ihe sight is a highly interesting one to witness, but 
nemo impune. It happens that spectators standing at a 

ce of (say) ten yards feel no heat; but presently 
they become conscious of acute pain. “Very. odd,” 
said a bystander; “I feel no heat, but I have a 
sense of being burnt which recalls’ the sunstroke I 
had last summer.” ‘Therefore he stood off, but not 
lefore he had fact experienced something like a 
second sunstroke. It almost always happens that, after 

n hour or two, persons witnessing the experiments feel a 
vurning sensation, with more or less pain, in the neck, face, 
and forehead, and their skin at the same time assumes a 
yery-red tint. It is customary to protect spectators’ 
¢5 with blackened sun-glasses ; yet their retina is affected 
to such an extent that blindness supervenes in broad day- 

zit for several minutes, and for nearly an hour all ebjects 
e seen in deep saffron colour. There is itritation of the 
conjunctiva; and the congestion lasts forty-eight hours at 
least, accompanied by a sense of gritty particles inside the 
eyelids. The lachrymal glands suffer excessive stimula~ 
tion, and tears flow. Other symptoms are headache and 
sleeplessness. Afterwards the skin of the face gradually 
peels off in broad flakes, when the complexion is left of a 
fine brick colour. ‘This we take to be the description of 
seveve cases. 

In ordinary sunstroke it is reasonable to attribute the 
sun's share to heat, if for no other reason than that the 
solar heat is felt, But here there is no sense of heightened 
temperature. Nay, a thermometer, placed within five 

ids of the are which is melting steel like butter, is hardly 
affected at all. All the heat seems to remain concentrated ; 
and while at five yards’ distance the thermometer hardly 
moves, bystanders asuffer stroke even at fourteen yards. 
To what else can we appeal, therefore, but to light pure 
and simple? The fact is interesting in many ways, but it 
iilustrates once more the active part played by light in a 
variety of biological phenomena. It may now be asked, 
Is the skin affected by the red and yellow rays of light, or 

nut rather to the chemical rays, the vielet and purple 
rays, we should look? M. de Varville inclines to the latter 
hypothesis. M. Defontaine is silent; but M. de Parville 
thinks that by trying the alternate effects on the skin of 
the red and yellow rays and the violet rays, respectively 
isolated, the problem may be capable of easy solution. 
























































Tue Hochi Shimbun takes occasion, in an article 
published the other day, to define for the bene- 
fit of the members of the Opposition the course 
that they ought to pursue with regard to the Go- 
vernment. Our contemporary points out that 
the attitude of the two parties may be described 
that of the Government as passive and that 
of the Opposition as active, and the former must 
necessarily exert a very powerful influence either 
for tranquillity or disorder. Even in countries 
where the light of civilization has been burning 
fora long time, the actions of the opposition 
have constrained the Government to the adop- 
tion of more or less coercive measures. Thus 
we find that in France, the Government of which 
is Republican, it has been necessary to repress 
radical movements while in England where 
popular rights are held most sacred, riotous 
tendencies on the part of the people are firmly 
prohibited. Indeed we might put the case very 








opponent of rice growing, and an equally strong 
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fairly by saying that a Government is, less than 
the party opposing it, to be blamed for the adop- 
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tion of coercive measures. An illustration of 
the effect of the action Of the Opposition oc- 
curred last year. It first became known last 
summer that negotiations were in progress with 
a view to Count Okuma’'s resumption of office. 
Everything seemed to point towards a favour- 
able termination when suddenly a section of the 
Opposition assumed a menacing attitude, and 
considerable disturbance of the popular mind 
ensued. This had the effect of delaying for a 
considerable period the return to the Cabinet 
of Count Okuma, an event which did ngt take 
place till the issue of the Peace Preservation 
Regulations had quelled the agitation. 


Tue outside of the Chinese cup and platter, as 
presented in official documents, is really an 
edifying spectacle. We read, infer alia, ina 
recent resumé of the Peking Oficial Gazette, 
that one Wu Chin-hung, an officer commanding 
the troops in Chekiang, behaved after a fashion 
not generally supposed to be uncommon in the 
world of Chinese officialdom—he embezzled 
money drawn for the payment of his soldiers. 
At least the Governor of the province ‘has 
no doubt in his own mind” that Wu took 
loans of public money for his private use, though 
it is admitted that the limit of the General's 
known fault was dilatoriness in making dis- 
bursements, that the delay was to some ex- 
tent explained by illness, and that in the end 
he made good all that he was supposed to 
have so diverted. Still the Governor solemnly 
declares that the interests of military discipline 
require the adequate punishment of the General, 
who is therefore dismissed for ever from 
service, and condemned to be kept at his native 
place under official surveillance. 
but rejoice to find that such a high code of 
integrity is enforced so rigidly in the Chinese 
service. 
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A BARBER name Jéan Serné was tried on 
December 13th and r4th, before Mr. Justice 
Stephen at the Central Criminal Court, London, 
for the murder of his son, a boy aged 13 or 
14. Serné, being in pecuniary difficulties, 
was suspected of setting fire to the house 
in which he resided in order to reap the profit 
resulting from the over-insurance of his stock- 
in-trade and furniture. He himself with his 
wife and daughter escaped uninjured, but their 
two boys, whose lives were insured for £10 and 
£5 respectively, were burned. The theory of the 
prosecution was that Sernéhad not merely caused 
the death of the lads by setting fire to the house, 
but that he had actually prevented their escape. 
The jury returned a verdict of “not guilty” in 
respect of the charge of murder: that of arson 
has still to be tried. The interesting point 
about the case, however, was the lucid explana- 
tion which Mr. Justice Stephen, in summing 
up, gave of the law of murder, “The jury,” 
his Lordship said, ‘had heard something about 
‘constructive murder.’ The phi had no 
legal meaning whatever. There was ‘ wilful 
murder’ according to the plain meaning of the 
term, or there was no murder at all. The de- 
finition of murder was wilful homicide with 
malice aforethought. The words ‘malice 
aforethought' were technical, and the jury must 
not construe them or suppose they could be 
construed by ordinary rules of language. The 
words had to be construed according to a long 
series of decided cases, which gave them mean- 
ings different from that which might be sup- 
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posed. One of these meanings was ‘the killing 
of another person by an act done with an intent 
to commit a felony.’ Another meaning was ‘an 
act done with the knowledge that the act would 
probably cause the death of some person.’ 
Such an act was alleged to have been done in 
thiscase. If the jury thought that either or both 
of these men in the dock killed this boy, either 
by an act done with intent to commit a felony— 
that was to say, the setting of the house on fire 
in order to cheat the insurance company—or by 
conduct, which, to their knowledge, was likely 
to cause death, and was therefore eminently 
dangerous in itself—in either of those cases the 
prisoners would be guilty of wilful murder in 
the plain meaning of the word. He would say 
a word or two upon one part of this definition, 
because it was capable of being applied very 
harshly in certain cases, and also because, though 
he took the law as he found it, he very much 
doubted whether the definition he had given, 
which was the common definition, was not some- 
what too wide, When it was said that murder 
meant killing a man by an act done in the com- 
mission of a felony, they might get a case like 
this covered by the mere words—that was to 
say, acase where a man gave another a push 
with an intention of stealing his watch, and the 
person so pushed, having a weak heart, or some 
other internal disorder, died. To take another 
very old illustration—if a man shot at a fowl 
with intent to. st 











it, and accidentally killed a 
man, he was accounted guilty of 








murder, be- 
cause the act was done in the commission of a 
felony. But his Lordship very much doubted 
whether that was really the law, or whether the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved would hold it 
to he so. The present case, however, was not 
such as he had cited, nor anything like them. 
He thought the definition of the law might and 
ought to be narrowed, but still it would be 
reasonable and just to include in it such a case 
as that which the Crown here claimed to have 
proved. He thought that, instead of saying that 
any act done with intent to commit a felony, 
and which caused death, amounted to the crime 
of murder, he should think it would be more 
reasonable to say that any act known to be 
dangerous to life, and likely in itself to cause 
death, done for the purpose of committing a 
felony, such as any act of personal violence 
done for the purpose of robbery, which 
caused death, should be murder. As an illus- 
tration, supposing a man, intending to com- 
mit an offence against a woman, but without 
the least wish to kill her, squeezed her 
by the throat to overpower her, and in doing so 
killed her, that would be murder. He thought 
every one would say in a case like that, that 
when a person began doing wicked acts for his 
own base purposes, he risked his own life as 
well as that of others. ‘That kind of crime did 
not differ in any serious degree from one com- 
mitted by using a deadly weapon—a bludgeon, 
a pistol, or a knife. If a man once began 
attacking the human body in such a way, he 
must take the consequences if he went further 
than he intended. That his Lordship took to 
be the true meaning of the law on the subject. 
In the present case they had a man sleeping in 
the house with his wife, his two daughters, his 








two sons, and a servant, and the jury were asked 
to believe that this man, with all these people 
under his protection, deliberately set fire to the 
house in three or four different places, and 
thereby burnt two of them to death, It was 





alleged that he arranged matters in such a way 
that any person of the most common intelligence 
must have known perfectly well that he was 
placing all these people in deadly risk. It ap- 
peared to his Lordship that if that were really 
done it mattered very litle indeed whether the 
prisoner hoped the people would escape or 
whether he did not. If a person chose, for 
some wicked purpose of his own, to sink a boat 
at sea, and thereby caused the deaths of the oc- 
cupants, it mattered nothing whether at the 
time of committing the act he hoped that the 
people would be picked up by a passing vessel. 
He was as much guilty of murder if the people 
were drowned as if he had flung every person 
into the water with his own hand. Therefore, his 
Lordship said, that if Serné and Goldfinch set 
fire to this house when the family were in it, 
and if the boys were by that act stifled or burnt 
to death, then the prisoners were as much guilty 
of murder as if they had stabbed the children.” 


Tue following Circular has been prepared by 
Mr. C. R. Greathouse, United States Consul- 
General, for transmission to Consuls and others 
throughout the islands and ports in the South 
fic x— 


I beg to state that I have received a communication 
dated Guam, February 1, 1888, from Charles Johnson, 
aster of the schooner Nereid, which was an un- 
gistered vessel, but recorded’ in this Consulate 
General as wholly the property of citizens of the 
United States, and which cleared from this port 
uuder the flag of the United States on December 20, 
1887, stating that on the gist day of January, 1888, 
and while he was absent from the schooner and on 
shore at Guam, the mate, James Forbes, a citizen of 
the United States, took the schooner to sea without 
orders from the master, but against his wishes, and has 
not since been heard from, It further appears that at 
the time Forbes was drunk, and that he had run two 
of the crew from the schooner by threats of personal 
violence, Johnson, the master, being left at Guam, is 
now en foute for this port, but one of the sailors driven 
on shore by orbes has arrived here and reported to this 
Consulate-General, and confirms the communication 
received from the master. Nothing is known, so far 
as Lam advised, as to the intentions or plans of 
Forbes, or as to the whereabouts of this schooner. 
I write to notify you of the above fact and to ask 
that if you can obtain any information concerning 
this schooner or Forbes, you will kindly communicate 
the same to me, and also to respectfully suggest that 
you report such intelligence to the Department of 
State at Washington and to the commander of any 
United States man. of-war that may be in your vicinity. 
The following is a description of the schooner 
Nercid :—Length, 46 feet; breadth 13 feet, 5 inches ; 
tonnage, 26.05 tons ; rig, schooner; main, fore, and 
snew ; railing about rg inches high ; galley aft 
foremast.’ Cabin, containing two bunks, aft’ the 
mainmast, [ron water-tank under floor of cabin, Cabin 
contained clothing, nautical instruments, books, violin, 
galvanic battery, medicine chest, box of ‘gold trinkets, 
double barreled’ shot gun, rifle, pistol cartridges, re- 
volver, and a box of cut stones. Sides of vessel 
painted white. Bottom of vessel not metalled, but 
covered with copper paint. 



































Sincapore has been in trouble. During the 
greater part of three days—z2nd, 23rd, and 24th 
of February—the town was “painted red” by 
Chinese rowdies, and the air was full of 
bludgeons and buck-shot. The Chinese have 
their own notions about municipal and sanitary 
regulations. Like the editor of the London and 
China Express, they think that the messes and 
muddles which were good enough for their 
fathers ought to be good enough for them also. 
They do not regard a street as a thoroughfare, 
necessarily, but consider it a place to be oc- 
cupied, whenever occasion presents, by what- 
ever obstructions may suit the fancy of the 
people living there. At one of their festivals 
it is their custom to convert the street into 
a salon @ manger. They decorate the whole 
with tables of edibles, and as the 
number of tables and the quantity of edibles 
are regarded as tests of the social status of their 
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exhibitors, a pleasant rivalry springs up at the 
expense of the thoroughfare. English concep- 
tions of a road are not satisfied by such prac- 
tices, and an arbitrary Government at Singa- 
pore stepped in and spoiled the Celestial’s 
“‘pidjin.” Another wanton act of the Admini- 
stration was the clearing of verandahs. The 
verandahs of Chinese residents in Singapore are 
built over the side-walks, and the occupant of 
the verandah having come to regard the space 
below as a part of his tenement, converted it 
into a receptacle for his goods and chattels. 
The side-walks disappeared under this process, 
and the Government was inconsiderate enough 
to order their re-opening. Then again, the 
registration of domestic servants was enforced. 
The British Authorities at Singapore share the 
erroneous view of the Japanese Government in 
respect of registration. They consider it essen- 
tial to the preservation of law and order. Of 
course they are very silly to think anything of 
the sort, inasmuch as we Britishers in Yoko- 
hama have never seen fit to permit any such 
measure in respect of our Japanese servants. 
We could therefore sympathise with the Singa- 
pore Chinese did it not appear that their objec- 
tion to registration of household servants was 
based on the false notion that the measure was 
preliminary to a poll-tax, Another idiosyncracy 
of the Chinaman is that he has a prejudice 
against being restricted in his choice of sites for 
burial places. He likes to “plant” his dead 
wherever he pleases, and this fancy also was 
arbitrarily interfered with in Singapore. Thus 
the discontent gradually grew, until at last it 
burst out in a riot, in which several Europeans 
were assaulted, and sundry Chinese rowdies 
received plentiful does of batons and buck-shot. 
One of them subsequently died, and a Coroner's 
jury of five of his countrymen found that the 
police were justified in shooting him. Sir Cecil 
Smith has his hands full, apparently, but there 
is no man better qualified to re-establish order 
and restore content. 


Tue Keizat Zasshi is a remarkably liberal jour- 
nal. It has always been a staunch advocate of 
free trade, and its views upon economical ques- 
tions are in accord with the most advanced 
theories of the day. Wee find, in one of its latest 
issues, an article strongly protesting against 
the system that prevails in this country of ex- 
cluding foreigners from participation in enter- 
prises outside the treaty ports. In the pro- 
gramme of every Japanese business association 
the same prohibitive clause occurs—the shares 
of the association are purchasable by all natives 
of the country without distinction, but may not 
be held by any alien. The effect of this is to 
exclude foreign capital altogether. Yet, looking 
at the experience of the nation that has achieved 
the most marvellous commercial success in 
modern times, the United States of America, 
we see that a powerful factor in the situation 
was the free use of English cheap capital. 
American stocks of all sorts are largely held in 
Great Britain, and the moment that news is 
received by telegram of any fall in the price of 
such securities, eager purchasers come forward 
in England to sustain the market. As to the 
enormous advantage that Japan would derive 
were this source of aid open to her, no second 
opinion, the Keizar Zasshi thinks, can be en- 
tertained. It is, indeed, problematical whether 
English investors would be likely, under any 
circumstances, to turn their attention largely to 
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Japan, but it is certain that by continuing the 
present system their reluctance can only be 
increased. The Toky6 journal consequently 
expresses approval of an innovation which 
it observes in the charter of the Ryd- 
md Tetsudo Kaisha—the Kozuke and Shimo- 
tsuke Railway Company—where, instead of 
saying that the shares are not purchasable 
by foreigners, it is laid down that anyone 
subject to Japanese jurisdiction may become 
a shareholder. But this, after all, is only a 
change of form. The fact remains unaltered. 
For the only obstacle that blocks the path to 
foreigners’ participation in Japanese enterprises 
is this very difficulty, their refusal to submit to 
Japanese jurisdiction. If the extraterritorial 
system could be abolished, it is well known that 
foreigners would be at once permitted to hold 
real property in any part of the Japanese empire, 
and become partners in Japanese business 
undertakings. But extraterritoriality refuses to 
be abolished. It stands immovable in the path 
of commercial and industrial progress, a huge 
rock, its unsightliness overgrown and partially 
hidden by a thick moss of prejudices. 


Tue London and China Express has an in- 
imitable faculty of settling the most knotty 
problems in the most conclusive manner. Most 
of us remember that in our school days we were 
taught to call that big, mischievous Chinese 
river which is always swallowing up hecatoml:s 
of victims, the ‘‘Hoang-hd.” We pronounced 
the word as though it had three syllables, 
Ho-ang-h6. And we did so with perfect reason, 
because no Englishman that ever learfied to 
read would think of combining the five letters 
h, 0, a, m, g, into.a monosyllable. A monosyl- 
lable it is in the original, however, the proper 
sound being most nearly represented by 
“hwang.” Why on earth then, it will of course 
be asked, have geographers persisted in writing 
“Hoang”? Mr. F. H. Balfour has explained 
the reason in a letter to the Standard. He 
says that the name was originally romanized by 
French Jesuits, and that as the French alphabet 
does not include the consonant w, they were 
driven to adopt the transliteration ‘‘ Hoang.” 
Mr. Balfour doesn’t see why people whose alpha- 
bets enable them to be more accurate should 
cling to this error, and go on making a trisyl- 
lable of a dissyllable. But the London and 
China Express tears this pedantic plea to rib- 
bands. Why should we give up the “ Ho-ang- 
h6” of our childhood, it inquires, at the “ im- 
perious demand” of Mr. F. H. Balfour? ‘The 
British public” has been accustomed to the 
blunder ‘ever since its schooldays,” and “has 
done very well with 0 in place of w.” There is 
“no real ground for the adoption of the purism. 
“Transliterations are only approximative ” after 
all, and if we have a wrong transliteration that 
we are accustomed too, why on earth should 
we change it for a right one that we are 
not accustomed to? Away with the pedantic 


notion. ‘‘People are not going to alter 
their settled habit” merely because it is 
a blundering habit. Besides, who knows 


but that among the numerous provincial dia- 
lects of China, there may not be some one 
that perverts “‘ Hwang "into “ Ho-ang”? If so, 
the question is settled. A precedent furnished 
by some remote rustics is quite accurate enough 
for Western students. Then finally—and this 
is the clincher—we are ceasing to call the 





river by even an approximation to its true 
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name, and are coming to know it as the 
“Yellow River,” which has the advantage of 
being a title honestly invented by ourselves and 
having no Chinese taint about it at all. Avast 
then with the imperious demands of purists. 
What matter whether our daughters are chris- 
tened “Eliza” or “Elizabeth” since we com- 
monly call them “ Bess"? 


Tue dancing girl, Ume Hanai, who, by acci- 
dent or design, plunged a kitchen knife into 
the bogom of a man-servant last summer, and 
was subsequently sentenced to imprisonment for 
an unlimited period (musi /oke?), appealed, as 
our readers are aware, from the judgment of the 
Criminal Court (Juzai Saibansho) to the Court 
of Cassation. ‘The hearing of the appeal lasted 
several days, but ended in a confirmation of the 
sentence of the lower tribunal. One of the 
accused's advocates, Mr. Ooka, has addressed 
to the vernacular press a statement of the 
grounds on which the appeal was based. They 
are two; first, that criminal intent must be 
proved to establish guilt of murder; and secondly, 
that even though criminal intent were proved, 
evidence of a disordered state of mind at the time 
of the occurrence should mitigate responsility. 
With respect to the former point, the girl stated, 
at her proces verdal, that she had gathered from 
a friend—called Ishikawa—that the man who 
afterwards met his death at her hands, had 
interfered to prevent a reconciliation between 
herself and her father; but Ishikawa, when 
examined, denied that he had said anything 
capable of such construction. Ume's advocates 
therefore claimed that there was no testimony to 
show criminal intent. The Court of Cassation 
held, however, that criminal intent was judged 
by the lower tribunal to have existed prior to the 
interview with Ishikawa, and that the girl, misled 
by her own feelings, may have interpreted the 
latter's words in a sense which he did not 
intend. With regard to the second point—the 
condition of Ume’s mind—her counsel relied on 
the wording of the lower tribunal's judgment, 
which said that the accused had committed the 
crime under the influence of an access of ner- 
vous depondency (yid-u/su no amari). Nervous 
despondency, it was argued, amounts to mental 
derangement. The Court of Cassation refused 
to entertain this plea, and a petition to the 
Minister of Justice is now the only course re- 
maining to the condemned girl. 


M. ve Lesseps of course declines to bow to the 
adverse decision of the French Cabinet. And 
well he may, for the interests of four hundred 
thousand shareholders and a sum of no less 
than thirty-seven millions sterling are at stake. 
It is appalling to contemplate the consequences 
of the great scheme’s collapse. The canal, 
indeed, could be finished. Of that there can 
be little doubt. It would probably prove a 
cheap lucrative enterprise to any body of capi- 
talists who could come in at the eleventh hour 
after others had bome the burden and heat of 
the day, Already companies have been formed 
abroad with a view to the contingency of M. de 
Lesseps’ failure. But the consummation of the 
great work by foreign hands and for foreign pro- 
fit would ill console the multitude of Frenchmen 
who, on the strength of the celebrated engineer's 
reputation, have entrusted their hardly garnered 
savings to his keeping. The crash of collapse 
would shake France, and nothing but the very 
strongest doubts of the possibility of carrying 
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out the scheme can have induced the French 
Government to withhold its sanction for the 
issue of lottery bonds. Such doubts would 
certainly be justifiable if the Government were 
guided solely by the rumours and statements 
that have appeared in print from time to time. 
But not the least strange part of the affair is 
that the opinion by which, above all others, 
the Cabinet ought apparently to be guided, is 
directly opposed to its present action, In 1886, 
M. de Freycinet, having to intervene in the 
canal question, and desiring to be fortified by 
the best possible information, sent M. Rousseau, 
Chief Engineer of Bridges and Roads, and a 
Councillor of State, to make an examination of 
the works 7 sifu, and report to the Government. 
M. Rousseau’s report, hitherto kept private, has 
now been published in Zhe Times. Its con- 


cluding paragraphs are as{follows :-— 


“In short, I hold that the piercing of the Isthmus of 
Panama is a feasible work, and that ithas been now pro- 
ceeded with toa point at which it cannot he abandoned. 
Its abandonment, in fact, would be areal disaster, not only 
for the shareholders of the company, who. are almost all 
French, but for ‘rench influence itself, in all parts of 
America. It seems to me unquestionable that if the affair 
should be shiywrecked in the hands of the French company 
it would immediately be taken up by a fureign company 
desirous of preserving the fruit of the enormous sacrifices 
already made and the results obtained. ‘The Panama 
Company, in consideration of the name and the past of the 
men who direct it, the eminence of those who surround and 
help them in the work, the grandeur and, in a measure, the 
humanitarian character of the object in view, of the serious 
efforts already made and still being made to render the 
undertaking successful, merits in other respects the special 
of the public authorities, 

or all these reasons | am of opinion that the Guvern- 
ment should not only avoid with care the formation of ob- 
stacles to the completion of the work, but even to aid it so 
far as is compatible with its position towards the under- 
taking But it 1s neccessary to define this extent in ordei 
not to engage imprudently the responsibility of the State 
‘The Government can, and should, in my opinion, use the 
administrative and diplomatic means at its disposal to sup- 
port agreat French undertaking, the object of which is 
eminently useful, avd which is under the direction of men 
worthy of respect. But as it has nv share whatever in the 
aperoyal of the schemes or contracts or in the management 
of the works, and as the unde:taking presents moreover 
serious risks, it should not give the cumpany any advice, or 
any guarantee whatever. 

* All it should do is to secure evidence that the company 
is seriously proceeding with its work, that it is nct shutting 
its eyes to the difficulties, that it is conscientiously seeking 
to solve them, that with that end it is obtaining light 
from the men, distinguished by scientific knowledge and 
moral authority, who are its advisers, that it submits, in 
short, to careful examination all the measures which it is 
asked to take. ‘This appears to me all the more indispen- 
sable in the present case because its completion with the 
resources comtemplated and the delays announced seems 
to me more than problematical, unless the company decide 
to introduce into its schemes important reductions and 
simplifications. The Government need not point out to 
the company what these simplifications should be. But it 
belongs to it, before coming to any decision on the request 
fora loan which has been brought before it, to claim in 
this respect the most thorough justification. 

“ Consequently, I consider that before opening the dis- 
cussion of this application for a loan in the Chambers, the 
Government should invite the Panama Company to take 
the advice of its consultative commission on the two follow- 
ing questions :—(1) Does the realization of the programme 
which the company has drawn up raise, from a technical 

joint of view, difficulties which are almost insurmountable? 
Can it be seriously hoped that this programme will be 
realized under conditions which were announced to the 
public when it was invited to subscribe to the loan? (2) 
Would it not be possible, from a technical point of view, 
to introduce changes into the scheme and simplifications 
which would facilitate the completion of the wok? The 
company naturally should submit for the consideration of 
its consultative commission, as essential elements in their 
deliberations the opinions of MM. Jacquet and Boyer, so 
that the responsibility of all should be clearly engaged in 
















































































this very gerious affair. ‘The reports of the deliberations of 
the consultative committee, as well as the papers referred 
to, should be transmitted to the Government, which would 





ascertain if they presented a sufficiently solid basis for the 
opening of a discussion before the Chambers.” 


In the face of this document it is difficult to 
account for the Cabinet's resolve—a virtually 
unanimous resolve we are told—to refuse to the 
Company a means of borrowing at a low rate; 
unless indeed, as seems evident, events and ex- 
aminations subsequent to the above report have 
convinced M. Tirard and his colleagues that the 
enterprise is desperate. Their plea is that by 
sanctioning, or asking the Chamber to sanction, 
the issue of lottery bonds, they would be placing 
an immense responsibility on the Government's 
shoulders; pledging the Treasury, in short, 
vis-a-vis the shareholders. It must be as- 
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sumed that this apprehension is well founded. 
It is true that the immediate purpose of the 
scheme proposed by M. de Lesseps was to re- 
duce, by cheaper loans and by conversions of 
previous loans, the immense payments of in- 
terest which are now crushing the Company. 
But everyone knows that that would not suffice. 
There is only one thing capable of saving the 
canal and that is a Government guarantee. No 
French Cabinet now-a-days is strong enough to 
shoulder such a burden as that. But is any 
French Cabinet of these times strong enough 
to face the panic that must ensue when M. de 
Lesseps comes to the end of his resources? It 
strikes us that M. Tirard may find himself at any 
moment between the devil and the deep sea. 











Tur Koron Shimpo, in discussing the question 
of strengthening the Japanese Navy, has some 
observations to make with reference to the gene- 
ral military policy of the country. A rumour has 
reached our contemporary to the effect that the 
Government have decided to pursue a policy 
purely of defence in military matters. This deci- 
sion is characterised as most injudicious, and 
the K’oronemphatically lays down the proposition 
that military policy should be framed, not on 
hard and fixed lines, but so that it may be 
adapted to any circumstances that may arise. It 
is, of course, beyond dispute that the extent of 
a nation’s resources has a very material bear- 
ing on the question of what its military policy 
will be, and at first glance there seem to be logic 
and reason in the contention that the attitude of 
a State in respect of its military preparations 
should be either offensive or defensive. Theo- 
retically indeed a country’s policy may be both, 
but in any case a nation should prepare itself 
for an energetic and active course, the only 
debateable point being the question of how 
to apply its strength to the best advantage. 
The concentration of all attention on the 
purely mechanical branch, such as forts, tor- 
pedoes, &c., while neglecting the others, is 
pretty much like discussing the comparative 
merits of long and short spears without respect 
to the skill of the spearsmen. Many persons 
seem to think the whole matter is simply one of 
weapons, fortifications, etc., but experienced 
soldiers know that more important than all is the 
devising of proper schemes of action. If it were 
not so, all necessity for war and bloodshed would 
be obviated, for mathematicians might settle 
disputes by simply sitting down and calculating 
the chances on each side. The truth is thata 
nation should be prepared on occasion to act 
either on the offensive or defensive. No question 
should be allowed to constrain the rulers of a 
country to adopt a fixed and unalterable line 
of policy. That must depend on the spirit of 
the people, not on the amount of money at their 
disposal. 


Tue awful story of the blizzard that lately swept 
over Texas, Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Neb- 
raska, and Kansas, will not be forgotten formany 
a year in America. One hundred and forty- 
five persons were frozen to death in Dakota; 
twelve in Minnesota; seventeen in Nebraska ; 
six in Towa; two in Montana; one in Wisconsin, 
and one in Colorado. The Daily News’ cor- 
respondence from New York contains the fol- 
lowing account of events in Dakota :— 


Dakota never had more perfect winter weather than 
at sunrise last Wednesday. The air was clear as 
crystal, and every object about the horizon was dis. 
tinctly visible. “he wind was from the south, warm 
and balmy, and before the sun was high in the sky a 





decided thaw set in, ‘Ihe farmers took advantage of 
the beautiful weather to go to town to draw wood, 
hay, etc. And noon a cloud was seen along the north- 
western horizon lying close to the ground, but stretch- 
ing from west to north in a dark semi-circle. Little 
attention was paid to it, but in an hour the cloud had 
swept over the country, ‘The sun was obscured, the 
snow was falling fast, and a gale was sweeping from 
the north-west with terrible fury. The “blizzard” 
had begun, {he mercury fell rapidiy, and by five 
o'clock it was 15 deg. below zero, and next morning 
go deg. below. “All the while the wind increased in 
fury, the snow fell thicker, and the large amount al- 
ready on the ground was blown into powder and hurried 
along by the wind. On the prairie an object forty 
feet distant could not be seen. A man’s voice could 
not be heard ft. distant. The air was full of snow, 
fine as flour, and the roaring of the wind and the 
darkness caused by so much snow in the air made 
the scene the most dismal, drear, and forsaken man 
ever looked upon. Every railroad in Dakota, Min- 
nesota, and many of the Iowa, Nebraska, and Wis- 
consin railroads, were blocked.’ The telegraph-wires 
were everywhere down, and it was not until Satur- 
day that the full extent and awful results of the 
storm became apparent. ‘The telegraph hourly brings 
the most pitiful stories of suffering, of terrible struggles 
for life, and of heroic deeds by brave men and women 
of the storm.stricken sections, I append afew typical 
instances. A female teacher started home with a little 
girl, and both perished. When found the teacher was 
crouched ina little hollow in the ground, with her arms 
about the little girl, and her dress_and ‘skirt wrapped 
about her. Her own bonnet was off her head, and her 
hand clutched herdress at the throat ; but there was a 
smile on her face. ‘Iwo children, a’ boy and a gitl, 
were lost going home from school. Twenty-five men 
at once started in search of them, and the mother could 
not be kept from going too. They found the children 
lying close together, ‘The boy had his siter's hands 
between his own, They were frozen to death. Two 
other teachers left the children in the school-house in 
order to seek assistance at the nearest farm.house, but 
they were frozen to death on their way. ‘The children 
were frozen in the school-house. Another teacher 
walked all night in the snow, but was. terribly 
frozen, and died soon after reaching shelter in 
the morning. One woman was found frozen to death 
within forty feet of her own door, Becoming uneasy 
about her absent husband, she started in search of 
him, lost her way, and died, Many of the dead 
had the appearance of having died from suffocation. 
Some had torn their clothing away from their throats, 
Others had thrown away their head-covering, and were 
clutching at their throats as though struggling for 
breath. During the genuine “blizzard” the air was 
filled with fine ice dust, driven with terrific force, which 
chokes the unfortunate victim in a short time who 
attempts to stand against it, ‘Thousands of cattle 
perished in their stalls, and many of the owners died 
in trying to save them. People are suffering for want 
of food and fuel, not daring to go and seek them, An 
old Englishman who was lost in the blizzard” buried 
himself in the snow, and escaped with a few touches 
of frost. ‘Ihe extreme coldness is shown by the fact 
that the Colorado River in Texas is frozen over for 
the first time since the settlement of the country, the 
ice being a foot thick. Even the Southern States 
were visited by the storm; and in Memphis a negro 
was frozen to death, 


























Taxes, taxes, taxes—what a world of suffering, 
sorrow and trouble is included in the hated 
term! There appears to be a deficiency of 
tax-collectors in Japan just now, or rather a 
difficulty in getting people to undertake the 
distasteful office. At least the Choya Shim- 
bun leaves its readers to infer as much. That 
journal has several ancedotes to tell about these 
unfortunate ‘“ Coavinses.” One of them, we 
read, entering the house of a brewer charged 
with illicit manufacture of saké, proceeded to 
search the house, and came upon nothing 
more mysterious than a girl’s trousseau and 
musical instruments. This myrmidon of the 
law, being a hilarious person, went away laugh- 
ing. Another was of a more serious mood. 
Resting, on his travels, in a road-side shanty, 
he saw some cakes known as shio-sembet, 
on the stall of a decrepit old woman. The 
cakes were coated or sprinkled with sugar; 
therefore they came under the denomination of 
confectionary and were liable to be taxed. The 
poor old woman was thrown into a fever of 
terror when she learned that her stall might be 
confiscated. She pleaded ignorance of the law, 
and declared that she never imagined shio-sem- 
ci to be classifiable with confectionary. The 
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collector gently explained her mistake, but not 
finding it in his heart to collect the tax, and 
being, at the same time, constrained by duty, | 
he cut the Gordian knot by resigning his| 
official position and becoming a bonze. These 
anecdotes have a Pall Mall Budget smack 


about them. 


One side of a story is good until the other is 
told. In Lloyd's Weekly London Newspaper 
there lately appeared a strongly-worded account 
of a certain Chinaman who was said to have 
been sent to study at Sir W. Armstrong’s Gun 
Factory, and to have there persuaded a young 
Englishwoman to become his wife. This wily 
John, it was explained, had made the girl be- 
lieve that he was a man of rank and means, and 
had carefully concealed the fact that a wife and 
a concubine were already awaiting his return. 
The poor deluded English lass had her dream 
of opulence and happiness rudely dispelled. 
Nor was this all. Another confiding British 
damsel, who came out on speculation in com- 
pany with the pig-tailed Lothario and his victim, 
found that she had made the long journey all 
for naught. It will be easily guessed that, in 
the pathetic sequel, both fair ones were left 
destitute, and Christian charity had to minister 
to their wants. This story the North China 
Daily News reproduced, prefacing it with a 
statement that, according to information re- 
ceived, the facts were correct. They were very 
far from correct, however. For the girl, instead 
of being an interesting example of betrayed 
virtue, had lived with the Chinaman as his 
mistress in Newcastle, and came out—ereda/ 
judaus Apelles—with her family’s consent, 
to be his concubine, provided that the real 
wife did not object. John C. fared badly 
in the issue, for the missionaries persuaded 
the girl to abandon her evil intentions, and 
then made her gallant sign an agreement to pay 
her $30 per mensem until she could sail for 
England, and also to provide money for her 
passage home. All this John C. performed 
faithfully. As for the other errant lass, it ap- 
peared that she had come out at her own ex- 
pense “just to see the place.” The heroine, 
when she re-shipped herself for Newcastle, was 
still Miss W., but she carried with her a pledge 
of John C.’s affection in the shape of a lusty 
baby.- 

Tue Peking correspondent of Zhe Times gives 
a very hopeless account of the Yellow River 
problem :— 








Ever since the appearance of a clever article on affores- 
tation in the Réoue des Deux Mondes a few years ago, 
Europeans here are never weary of repeating that the plant- 
ing of trees is the only thing which will afford protection to 
China against the fearful scourge of the Yellow River. The 
proposed remedy, if practicable, would certainly do good, 

ut it dues not go to the root of the evil. The incurable 
troubles which have been so long connected with the Yellow 
River are primarily caused by its tendency to silt. I 
middle couse it descends into China from the hich Mong 
lian plateau. The great change of level gives extraordinary 
velocity to the stream. One cannot state the number of 
miles it runs per hour} but it is said that at one of the 
principal ferries the boat is often carried down three 
though the crossing is only half a mile wide. Second 
land of North West China to the depth of several hundred 
feet consists principally of the famous loess or 
=a soil of inexhaustible fertility if the rainfall he 
‘The loess earth, which is very light and friable, is carried 
away in immense quantities by the swiftly-rolling waters, 
and from the colour it imparts. to them the river derives its 
name. ‘The quantity of earth held in suspension is so great 
that whenever, as happens in seasons of drought, water 
from the river is admitted into the Grand Canal, it is neces- 
sary to dredge out the mud at the bottom of the canal 
before the passage of the grain fleet in the following year 
‘The silt brought down, as just described, from above is 
deposited all along the’ lower course of the Yellow River, 
particularly near the coast, where the proximity of the sea 
checks the speed of the current. Year by year the river 
shallows, its banks being gradually raised in proportion, 
till at length not merely the surface of the water, but even 





































proved by Europeane who have visited’ the old channel lft | 
dry in 1552, and have found themselves walking up bill | 
as they entered it through aap in the 
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perio’'s by imagining, as some authorities have suggested 

that the land had been subjected to changes of level by the | 
rising or sinking of the "s surface. 

Commenting on the cor tion, the same journa 
states that the Deluge alone_affvrds a parallel to this 
paling catastrophe, and the houror of it is increaved by 
fact that the last great inundation of the !inang Ho which 
vccutred within living memory can hardly have been less 
destructive. The loss of life, enormous as it seems to have 
been, is not even the worst’ part of the disaster. Death 
itself would be a preferable fate to that of the surv 
who, deprived of home, sustenance, and clothing, have had 
to face the rigours of a winter without shelter, and the pro- 
spect of a future without resource or occupation. Famive 
has followed flood in many districts, and the wretched 
peasants have not oply list their houses, but theis last y 
crops and the seed for their next year’s sowing. ‘The Chi 
nese Government has done its best for the relief of the 
wisiespread distress, and bs th the Empercr and the Fnipress 

i ely out of thei: private fortunes tu 
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ied forth- 

with to the inundated d ent of the 

disaster was known. But even if every effurt is mate that 

it is possible for the Central Government and the kcal 

authorities to make, it is certain that the misery of the 
surviving peasantry will be and must be extreme. 

ats 


Meanwhile it is pleasant to learn from the 
Chinese Times that the condition of the un- 
fortunate people in the flooded districts is im- 
proving 
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the all.wance 
Many changes have taken place 
among the people the removal of numbers to other 
places, and the di of the waters in <cme pats has 
enabled the farmers to return home ta considerable extent. 
The authorities appear unwilling to accept the aid of 
foreigners, on the ground that, the people knowing there 
has been a vast amount of silver sent by Government for 
distribution, they might be accused by them as not doin: 
their full part in the matter. As was previously mention 
the money now in hand will ere long be advantageously 
dispensed, when the lack of the winter harvest will be more 
seriously felt, and our distributors are counselled not to 
overdo the werk, which at present is being so well done by 
the Government authorities. 





























We cannot but admire the "perseverance of the 
Fiji Shimpé as an advocate of American in- 
terests. Again and again it returns to the 
charge with some new exhortation to its readers 
in the same sense, or some reproach because 
they remain indifferent to its previous counsels. 
Indeed there will be no exaggeration in saying 
that the 717i Shimpé has constituted itself 
America’s organ in Japan, and as the paper 
deservedly exercises wide influence, the cause 
it befriends is to be congratulated. The Fiji's 
latest departure has to do with railways. Rail- 
way enterprise, it observes, though its immediate 
future in Japan is not without grounds of un- 
easiness, progresses satisfactorily on the whole. 
Some lines have been completed ; others are in 
course of construction; plant and engineers 
have been procured from England and rails 
from Germany of late, while companies spring 
up here and there to carry the work into new 
districts. But the Fi/# Shimpé is not satisfied. 
English and German railways, it admits, are in 
every respect excellent, but they are costly, 
whereas American railways are simple, con 
venient, and inexpensive. In respect of rolling | 
stock and construction the superiority is claimed 
for American lines by out contemporary. Only 








the bottom of the bed, is higher than the level of the sur- 
rounding country. That this is really the case has been 
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in one point—cheapness of rails—the advantage 








goes on to explain that American engineers 
do not concern themselves about appearances : 
they are content to satisfy all practical require- 
ments. As a necessary consequence their 
lines are far cheaper than those of Europe. 
Japan, of course, cannot afford to squander 
dollars upon mere ornamentation, and therefore 
the plain inference is that she should adopt the 
American system. Such being the case, the 


\F7t Shimps finds it quite incomprehensible 


that no steps are taken to procure rolling stock 
from the United States. At the same time, the 
people of the United States also are exhorted 
to bestir themselves. Thousands of Japanese 
students are now studying in America. These, 
our contemporary thinks, should be freely taken 
into the great factories and other industrial es- 
tablishments, and helped to acquire a practical 
knowledge of American methods. They would 
be willing to serve without emoluments in con- 
sideration of the instruction imparted to them, 
and on their return to Japan they would 
serve as so many levers to introduce American 
systems into this country. Such is the Fiji's 
programme. We can appreciate the hope that 
it will be carried out, but we think that 
the F17¢ Shimpé would more successfully pro- 
mote the cause it advocates did it advance 
some actual facts in support of the theory 
that American rolling stock and American 
methods of construction are cheaper than 
English, ezteris paribus. 
ma 





General assertions 
convince people who believe in the infalli- 
bility of the Fir Shimpo's judgment, but we 
must frankly confess that we are ourselves are 
not of that faith, We shall therefore take an early 
opportunity of submitting a few practical con- 
siderations for our contemporary’s examination. 





From time to time we are forcibly reminded of 
the burning impatience that possesses the 
educated portion of the Japanese nation in 
respect of its foreign relations. Journals that 
have said their say, ad nauseam, on this hacknied 
subject in times past, turn their pens from it 
now in very weariness. But anew paper like 
the Kéron Shimpo is in a manner bound to 
speak its mind, and it does so, we must 
confess, in a most uncompromising fashion. 
The Tokugawa Government is not blamed 
by our contemporary for having concluded 
a humiliating treaty. In the days of the Bakufu 
Japan knew little if anything of the outer world, 
and the statesmen of the Shogun’s Court had to 
confront rebellion at home and menace abroad 
atthe same time. ‘‘ But now,” the Aéron pro- 
ceeds, ‘now that the Meiji Government is 
firmly seated and the nation is marching with 
rapid strides towards Western civilization, no 
one can deny that the present Cabinet is respon- 
sible for the continuance of such disadvan- 
tageous compacts. It was during the European 
tour of Prince Iwakura that the question of 
Treaty Revision was first taken up, and, to our 
bitter regret, it remains now precisely where it 
was then, Why should this be, seeing that the 
Government includes statesmen of the nine- 
teenth century, that they are perfectly acquainted 
with foreign affairs, that their proposals for 
Treaty Revision are based on reasonable 
grounds, and that the nation is contributing its 
heartiest aid towards the end in view? Possibly 
the Treaty Powers are selfish and biassed. If 
so, why does not the Japanese Government 
curb their selfishness and break down their 
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course is difficult, iM488much as the rela- 
tive strength of Japan is small and her 
civilization at an inferior stage, we have only 
this to say :—‘ How is it that such petty States 
as Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and Portugal 
maintain their independence and conserve their 
national honour, situated as they are in the 
midst of strong and aggressive Powers? How 
is it that countries like Mexico, Peru, Chili, and 
other South American States, peopled by abori- 
gines, half-castes, and Indians, and still ranking 
low in the scale of civilization, are able to con- 
tract treaties with European nations on a footing 
of equality?’ Japan is not for a moment to be 
placed below Mexico, Peru, and Chili in point 
of civilization, and her remote situation guaran- 
tees her against any effective attack from the 
West. Yet the Authorities are still unable to 
compass their end. Who is to be held respon- 
sible? Suppose that there are men in the empire 
who, were the reins of government placed in 
their hands, would undertake to accomplish 
Treaty Revision in six months, what answer is 
the Cabinet prepared to make to such men?” 


ore 

Large words these of the Kéron Shimpo. 
They lack the charm of novelty, however, 
and are marred by the taint of irresponsible 
recklessness. Yet, what wonder that they are 
hot words? Can any of us conceive our own 
country placed in the position which Japan has 
patiently occupied for the past fifteen years? 
Perhaps the Adron Shimpo is right. Perhaps, 
after all, Japan will be driven to repudiate the 
Treaties, and determine, by her own sovereign 
power, the terms on which foreigners will be per- 
mitied to trade, travel, and reside within her 
territories; namely, the same terms on which 
all civilized peoples trade, travel, and reside 
within one another's territories. There are many 
thoughtful onlookers, as we all know, who have 
long held that no other course can terminate 
the Sisyphean task. But itis not a course to be 
lightly essayed. Her motto in approaching it 
must be aut nunguam tentes aut perfice. 








Wuite the best informed among us are guided 
wholly by conjectures as to the probability or 
improbability of Sir Francis Plunkett’s return 
to Japan, the Choya Shimbun, with that assur- 
ance which induced the fools in the proverb to 
tush in where angels feared to tread, settles the 
whole question to its own satisfaction. ‘It was 
generally rumoured,” says our Toky6 contempo- 
rary, “when Sir Francis and Lady Plunkett left 
Japan, that they had no intention of returning. 
Our information goes to show that Sir Francis 
was to have been sent to Madrid soon after he 
reached England, but that owing to the difficulty 
of finding any suitable person to replace him 
here, it has been decided that he shall resume 
his post in Tékyd. Just at present no incon- 
venience is entailed by leaving the Legation in 
the hands of a Chargé d'Affaires, but if Treaty 
Revision negotiations are to be resumed, there 
will be essential need of some one closely versed 
in Japanese affairs, and Sir Francis Plunkett's 
return has been resolved upon from this point 
of view. His Excellency’s house steward is 
still awaiting orders at Kojimachi, and is ready 
to leave Japan at any moment. But it is un- 
likely that he will have to do so. At the same 
time, even if Sir Francis Plunkett does come 
back, it will not be in one or two months, but 
at some time towards the fall.” The Choya may 
prove to be gifted with the spirit of true prophecy, 
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|for certainly the appointment of Lord Dufferin 
to Rome disposes of one of the vacancies which 
| materially increased Sir Francis’ chance of a 
| European post. As things stand now, his re- 
| turn to Japan seems not at all improbable. 





|Ir must be difficult, very difficult, to provide 
| senational articles week after week as the Pal/ 
| Mall Budget does. Perhaps its growing ten- 
| dency to resort to pictorial embellishments is a 
|proof that the difficulty presses. cellent 
| pictures they are, however, and used with great 


| effect. 





In the last number, for example, we 
[have an essay on smoking, with illustrations 
that give immense piquancy to the text. The 
writer's idea is to bring ridicule on a habit said 
to be increasing in England, by advocating its 
adoption by ladies. He shows the charming girl 
graduate quickening her exhausted system by 
atimely weed; he shows the graceful young 
mother solacing her loneliness in a_ similar 
as she sits at her needlework be- 
side baby's cradle; he shows a portly couple 
pacing the: street with twin clouds mingling 
over their heads, and he shows a husband and 
wife embracing each other, cigars in hand, 
when the former, returning from his office, finds 





way, 


sweet, pure home as darling Ida or buxom 
Susan comes to greet him, her garments filled 
with the fragrance of his favourite cigar and her 
tobacco-scented kiss offered without any sug- 
gestive shrinking. 


Few of us probably have realized the immense 
magnitude of the measure voted unanimously 
by the Reichstag while the echoes of Prince 
Bismarck’s great speech were still ringing in 
the ears of Europe. It is a measure almost 
startling in ils purpose and in the sacrifices it 
entails. For it adds about seven hundred 
thousand fighting men to the empire's armies 
in time of war. Seven hundred thousand men! 
The thing is stupendous. Nothing that could 
have happened, not even a series of brilliant 
victories, could have conveyed to the world a 
more striking idea of the might of the military 
giant that stands defying attack in the centre 
of Europe. While the empire is at peace this 
colossal addition to its forces will exist on paper 
only. The necessary arms, equipment, artillery, 
munitions, and accommodation will, of course, 
have to be provided at once, but the men them- 
selves will only become available at the moment 
of the Fatherland’s peril. Germany’s fighting 
force is thus raised to over three millions of 
men. It is not easy to see how the immense 
army now newly called into existence will be 
officered. The programme, we read, is to 
grant commissions to non-commissioned officers, 
and to requisition the services of retired officers. 
Non-commissioned officers, however, are just 
as indispensable as commissioned officers. 
Every one of the former raised to the grade of the 
latter leaves a vacancy which cannot be filled 
ata moment's notice. But the world has learned 
to believe that no problem of military organiza- 
tion is beyond Germany's ability to solve. If 
unfortunately it should happen that the services 
of these seven hundred thousand men are 
needed, we may be sure that they will be found 
as perfect a machine as is the immense host of 
which they form a part. Meanwhile, the initial 
cost of the measure compels Germany to put 
her hand into her pocket to the extent of four- 
teen millions sterling. She can ill afford such 
a huge addition to her financial burdens. At 








a fresh charm added to the atmosphere of his] 


least, to outsiders it seems as though she could 
ill afford it. But with her heart beating as it 
beats now, what is there from which she would 
shrink? The divisions between political parties 
have disappeared, and the Reichstag, as Zhe 
Times’ correspondent says, hears nothing but 
the patriotic chorus “Lieb Vaterland, magst 
ruhig sein.” It is a splendid spectacle, and we 
shall not be expressing an extravagant hope if 
we say that it is a spectacle which ought to 
exercise a pacific influence. A country so 
terribly in earnest, and capable of such stupen- 
dous efforts, virtually guarantees to itself im- 
punity from attac 








A CORRESPONDENT addresses us on the subject 
of a statement which, he says, has reached him 
with some degree of circumstantiality, that Dr. 
Hatoyama, Chief Professor of Law in the 
Imperial University, at a recent meeting of the 
Councillors of the University, openly declared 
his intention to abolish the German Section of 
the Law College. He adds that the rumour has 
gained considerable currency, and, whether true 
or false, has naturally caused no little uneasi- 
ness as well as dissatisfaction among those 
directly interested in the question. Our corre- 
ondent is nota German, and has no connection 
with the University, but he nevertheless declares 
that he should regret to see such a measure 
carried into operation, and that he greatly doubts 
whether a single Professor in the University has 
competence to determine a question so import- 
ant alone. 





He concludes by asking us to con- 
tradict the report, if it be false, and to use our 
influence in oppo: 





ion to the proposed change, 
if it be really contemplated. As the matter 
seems to be of sufficiently general interest, we 
addressed Dr. Hatoyama directly with reference 
to it, and have received his positive assurance 
that he never made any such statement. With 
regard to the poizt of “intention,” our corre- 
spondent is quite correct in his supposition that 
Professor Hatoyama does not possess any such 
power as would warrant the declaration attributed 
to him, 





Deartn by slow poison is the Ultima Thule of 
disagreeable demises. Most of us would 
shrink from such a method of departing this 
life. And yet it is not improbable that death 
visits many a man in that form. We do not 
mean that kind friends are prone to treat 
one another to cumulative doses of arsenic 
or belladonna. That would be bad enough, 
but not as bad as being gradually and 
stealthily impregnated by the exhalations of 
canine or feline carrion. Perhaps this may 
sound an extravagant suggestion. Here, how- 
ever, is proof that such things do happen. It is 
proof taken from the report of a military doctor 
in Hongkong in 1865, as quoted by the Hong- 
kong Dadly Press :— Having had the flooring 
of the men’s rooms and the verandahs taken up 
in certain places, with the view of examining into 
the condition of the parts underneath, where I 
apprehended noxious matter had been ac- 
cumulating to the injury of the health of the 
troops, I have the honour to bring to your notice 
the following facts as revealed by that exmina- 
tion. 1st. C, Range, basement west, Colour- 
Sergent Reaside’s rooms, occupied by himself, 
wife, and four children ; beneath the floor three 
dead rats and one dead cat were found in an 
advanced stage of decomposition, also foul rags, 
tin plates, sardine boxes, old boots, bottles, 





leakage from adjoining bath-room, decomposed 
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wood, and a quantity of most offensive matter 
yielding pestilential gases, which readily passed 
up through numerous openings in the floor, 
thus rendering the air of the apartment most 
impure. The consequence has been that the Ser- 
geant is dangerously ill, his wife (who has since 
died) and his four children have all suffered 
from the same cause.” Two other outbreaks of 
illness arising from filth beneath the floors are 
given, in one of which there were cases of cho- 
lera, several proving fatal. The further history 
of the case of Reaside’s family shows that he 
lost three of his children, two dying in Hong- 
kong and another at sea, and that he himself was 
left invalided at the Cape unfit to continue the 
voyage home. 





Tue true reading of a much disputed passage 
in the “Merry Wives of Windsor” has been 
discovered. ‘In the dialogue in which mine 
Host of the Garter tries to cool down the wrath 
of Dr. Caius against ‘Sir Hugh Evans (we take 
the Cambridge Shakespeare text) he says, 
‘Sheathe thy impatience, throw cold water on 
thy choler: go about the fields with me through 
Frogmore: I will bring thee where Mistress 
Anne Page is, at a farm-house a-feasting ; and 
thou shalt woo her. Cried J aim ? saidI well’? 
The words in italics have defied all the com- 
mentators to reduce to sense. ‘‘ Cride-game!” 
says the first folio; ‘Cried I aim?” reads 
Dyce; ‘Cried game” is the reading of the 
quartos; ‘Try’d game,” says Theobald: 
“Cock o’ th’game,” says the blundering Han- 
mer; “Cry aim,” says Warburton, ‘Cry 
‘amie’” and “ Dry'd game,” are equally un- 
happy conjectures, and, worse perhaps than all, 
“ Curds and cream ” was the solution of Collier's 
apocryphal corrector. All these suggestions only 
made “confusion worse confounded ;” but a 
lucky accident, and the happy knowledge by Mr. 
J. E. Smith, of Hazel-street, Leicester, of his 
Shakespeare, have solved the difficulty. On the 
broken folds of an engraving in the 1710 
edition of ‘Hudibras” he found pasted, to 
secure the print against further mischief, a piece 
of writing which, on being held up to the light, 
revealed in an old hand the passage of Shake- 
speare’s play above quoted. But, instead of the 
“ Cride-game” of the first folio, appeared the 
words “Car je tayme”—a phrase most ap- 
propriate in such a position (mine Host speak- 
ing to a Frenchman) ; and its appropriateness 
being further confirmed by what Dr. Caius says 
in answer, “By gar, me dank you for dat: dy 
gar, I love you!” Nothing is more natural 
than that an ignorant printer should. convert 
“Car je t'iayme” into “Cried game!” Most 
authors could trump even that misprint out of 
their own experiences. But, in any case, Shake- 
sperian students will hail with delight a reading 
so strangely brought to light. It is, perhaps, 
not so superb a “find” as Theobald’s conjec- 
ture that ‘‘a table of green frize,” in Dame 
Quickly’s account of Falstaff’s death, was a 
misprint for ‘a babbled o’ green fields ;” but it 
certainly runs it close, and deserves to be noted 
in all future editions of the poet. 








Ir Reuter had any mind to atone for some of 
his numerous sins of omission, he would have 
conveyed to us a clear idea of the text of the 
Triple Alliance Treaty, published by the Veue 
Frei Press on February 11th. Thus far the 
only outline of this most important and interest- 
ing document is given by an American journal : 
—The terms of the compact are as follows: In 
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the event of an attack by France against Italy 
or by Russia against Austria, the Cabinets at 
Rome and Vienna will maintain friendly neu- 
trality. Austria will support Italy's interests in 
the Mediterranean, and permit no enterprise in 
the Balkans without a previous agreement with 
Italy. The Italy-Germany treaty imposes mutual 
support against France in the case of an attack. 
An additional convention provides that, if Austria 
or Germany is attacked by France or Russia, 
Italy will be obliged to aid the country attacked 
with all her forces.” If this epitome be correct, 
Russia's amour propre must be considerably 
wounded. It is all very well for two or three 
Powers to claim that their intentions are purely 
defensive and pacific, but when they openly 
pledge themselves to crush another Power if it 
moves to assert what it regards as its rights, the 
feelings of that other Power cannot be very 
pleasant. 





AccorDING to a rumour to which the Choya 
Shimbun gives publicity, the Minister of State 
for Finance is at present endeavouring to arrive 
at some method of accomplishing the somewhat 
difficult operation of bringing to Japan the large 
store of silver which has accumulated in London 
to the credit of the Government. It was found 
inadvisable—thus the Choya—to buy bullion at 
Yokohama in consequence of the sensitiveness 
of the market, and the London office of the 
Specie Bank therefore received a commission 
to make purchases of silver there. Since that 
time the store has accumulated to a very 
large figure, the total being set down at as 
much as yen 10,000,000, and the question of 
its disposal has become of very serious import- 
ance. The Authorities, feeling aggrieved by 
the adverse criticisions uttered with reference 
to this matter, suggesting that the transaction 
has yielded special profits to the Specie Bank, 
have decided to remove the bullion to Japan, 
even at a loss, should that be unavoidable. We 
(Fapan Mail) do not for a moment believe 
that the Authorities are so foolishly sensitive. 


Tue manufacture and export of soap is an 
industry which seemed at one time to havea 
future before it in Japan. But things fared ill 
with it in 1886. The following figures show the 
export during the past three years, and the 


prices obained:— 


Nosper or Boxes Totat Vacue — Vatur ren Box 





Year, (a1 DOZEN PER Box). YEN 
1885 118,919 54,246.902 5 
1886. 142,593». 475157-454 





1887. 
Thus both quantities and prices have been 
steadily declining. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Harima, the principal soap manufacturer 
in Kobe, has petitioned the Minister of State 
for Finance to remove the export duty of 5 per 
cent. on the staple. He says that unless this 
relief be afforded, Japanese soap will be driven 
out of the Shanghai market—its principal place 
of consumption—by the competition of the 
European article. 


1075176 3.302.165 











Mr. Granam, M.P., and Mr. Burns have com- 
pleted their experiment. These gentlemen, 
when they heard that the authorities had re- 
solved to interfere with what certain persons 
chose to regard as the sacred right of public 
meeting, hastened up to London in order to 
test the limits of this tyranny by personal ex- 
perience. Fortune favoured them. They were 
able to carry out their programme from point to 
point. They went to the forbidden place ; came 
into collision with the police; succeeded in 


UN 


getting knocked down and knocked about 
sufliciently to become pseudo-martyrs, and now, 
having recovered from their wounds, they have 
crowned their notoriety by inducing an intelli- 
gent jury to find them guilty of unlawful assault, 
and a learned judge to sentence them to six 
weeks’ imprisonment without hard labour. Thus 
their experiment is appropriately and happily 
rounded off. 





Tue San Francisco Ca// has a telegram from 
Washington which says: — “ Representative 
Morrow introduced a bill in the House to-day 
granting an appropriation of $5,000 to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of 
State in the purchase of presents for certain 
natives of Japan who rescued the survivors of 
the wreck of the American bark Cashmere, 
which was destroyed off the coast of Japan in 
September, 1885, The natives not only saved 
the lives of the ship's crew, but clothed and fed 
them, and furnished them with means to reach 
the nearest American Consulate, from which 
they could be shipped to their homes in this 
country.” 


We have to acknowledge the receipt from 
Messrs. Illies & Co., the agents in Yokohama, 
of a calendar issued by the Transatlantic Fire 
Insurance Company, Limited, of Hamburg, 
which is quite a novelty in calendars, con- 
taining as it does a thermometer mounted on 
brass, marked to 120° Fahr. and attached to 
the card. The capital of the Transatlantic is 
stated at 6,000,000 marks, and the!reserves at m. 
2,272,138; the annual premium income exceeds 
m. 5,000,000, and the amount paid in losses 
since the date of the organization of the com- 
pany in 1872 was m. 23,534,108. 





We see by advertisements in the vernacular 
press that Mr. Shimada Saburo of the Mesnicht 
Shimbun is about to publish a work entitled 
Katkoku no Shimatsu, or the story of the open- 
ing of the country. It is understood that the 
book will deal chiefly with the life of li Kamon- 
no-Kami, the celebrated Regent, who fell under 
the swords of the anti-foreign party. We are 
promised that the volume will be procurable on 
the 2oth of this month. Those who have had 
an opportunity of perusing the manuscript speak 
highly of its merits. 





As an extra to the Oficial Gazette of Saturday 
last a notification was issued over the signature 
of Viscount Hijikata, Minister of State for the 
Imperial Household, to the effect that in con- 
sequence of the death of the Emperor of Ger- 
many the usual mourning will be observed in 
the Palace, commencing the 1oth instant, and 
extending over 21 days. 


Tue usual seismic activity of this season of the 
year has been manifested in shakings of greater 
or less intensity for some weeks past, and dur- 
ing the past 48 hours a half-a-dozen earthquakes 
have been felt, the latest occurring yesterday 
morning, one some time after daylight and 
another just before seven o'clock. These were 
both of considerable duration and strength, and 
roused most people who were not already up. 





A Fire occurred at two o'clock yesterday mor- 
ning at a Japanese dairy on the Bluff, and one 
animal being sick could not be got out if time 
and was roasted alive. The remainder, however, 
were got out uninjured. 
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THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. ‘it had become a condition of her very ex- 
——=+ — istence that she should join close hands} 

Tis impossible to speak in anything like}jwith the loosely-knit states constituting] 
adequate terms of the calamity that has)jthe German Confederation. No nation 
befallen Germany and thrown the civilizedilever proposed to itself a greater pro- 
world into mourning. Among the greathgramme. In the very centre of Europe, 
figures that have filled the pages of historyfand occupying fertile territories, lived forty 
since nations began to preserve theirp|million Germans, their influence neutra-| 
annals, there has never been an author or}jlized by division into a multitude of petty 
director of issues more momentous andpistates and by jealousies inseparable from 
epoch-making than those over which the}jsuch an arrangement, who, could they be 
Emperor WILLIAM presided. How muchijeffectively united, must form one of the 
of the wonderful results achieved under}jmost powerful nations in Europe. Directly 
his sway are to be attributed to his own}jin their path to union stood Austria and 
initiative, how much to the genius andjfrance, Powers with which it must have} 
patriotism of his Ministers and Captains seemed almost hopeless to enter the lists. 
it is impossible to hazard an estimate {Austria had long been supreme in Ger- 
Neither need the point occupy an import-]jmany, and that she would endeavour tof 
ant place in our retrospect, since to use wellmaintain her supremacy at the point o 
the instruments at his disposal is the high-pjthe sword, no statesman could doubt fo 
est test of Kingly ability. When the de-fan instant. Equally inevitable was it that 
ceased EMPEROR was a boy, the lessonspithe majesty of France would not tamely 
brook the spectacle of a united Germany| 
with Prussia at its head. King WILLIAM, 
when he ascended the throne in 1861, 


mitted to the abridgement of their poli- 
tical liberties in order to accomplish their 
national union. Sadowa and Sedan were 
the immediate results of this sacrifice. 
The world had no previous conception of 
what is possible when a nation, endowed 
with many of the highest qualities, 
devotes its whole energies and resources 
to the pursuit of a truly national object, 
land the world thenceforth became Ger- 
imany’s admiring pupil. Philosophers may 
scoff at exploits of physical force, but Ger- 
many’s triumphs owed at least as much to 
the fibre of her brain as to the strength of 
her arm or the stoutness of her heart. 
[The comparison between what she was 
when King WILLIAMascended the Prussian 
throne twenty-seven years ago and what 
she is to-day when the eyes of the vener- 
lable EMPEROR are closed for ever on his 
splendid achievements, is a theme entirely 
beyond our feeble pen. If of recent years 
Englishmen have keenly felt and some- 
limes resented German competition in 
fields where they were previously with- 
lout peers, they have also learned to look 
with more than friendly eyes on their 
great rival, and to associate the develop- 
ment of German strength and the preser- 
vation of German independence with the 
best interests of the human race. In its 
heart there is no civilized nation that will 
not follow the remains of the great and 
well loved EMPEROR to their last resting 
place, but among the world of mourners 
there can be none more sincere than the 
people of the United Kingdom. 














taught by contemporary events, though they> 
may have inspired him with an earnest pur- 
pose, must have effectually hidden any’ 
glimpse of the marvellous vista destinedf|knew exactly what was before him; but 
in the end to open before him. Prussia’s resolution never faltered. Only one 
military renown, the one heritage that}really great and practical step had been 
ptaken tothwart Austrian rivalry and cement} 


gave her importance in Europe, had suf- 
fered severely in the revolutionary wars ithe interests of the German States. In 1833, 
they had been formed into a commercial 


Jena and Auerstadt had reduced her fork) 
a time to the position of a subjugated andpleague, with the omission of Austria, and 
tributary country. Side by side with Eng-fjthe internal trade of the allied States, bein 
land, she had fought stoutly but without}ithus freed from restrictions, had made such] 
the gain of many laurels, and if the Con-firapid progress that in ten years the cus- 
gress of Vienna restored her to a placefjtoms receipts doubled. But against the] 
among great Powers, she had still to es-ffwelding influences of this measure was to 
tablish her right to occupy it. On onefjbe set the rapid growth of aspirations fatal 
side she had to contend with a strong rivalfjto the efficient exercise of such sovereign 
in Austria; on the other, she saw herselfffauthority as could alone direct Germany 
little competent to oppose the hereditaryftowards permanent homogeniety. The] 
policy of France, which spared no effort tofJpeople yearned for constitutional govern- 
weaken and paralyse the multitudinous| 


ment, and the KING found his military pro- 
States lying beyond the Rhine, to fostertheirfgramme opposed by a strong parliament- 
mutual antipathies and to prevent theirflary majority. It has been said that the} 
formidable union. Against the France offfelaboration of the marvellous fightin 
those days, swift, aggressive, homogeneous,@machine built up under the hands o 
Prussia and her neighbouring States, dis-King WILLIAM and Count BISMARCK, 
cordant, divided, and slow, could scarcely{land subsequently directed against Den- 
hope to make head. To BUONAPARTEGer-fmark, Austria, and France, was in_ its} 
man territory had always seemed a thingjinception a scheme to direct the nation’ 
to be dealt with as caprice or conveniencejjmind from reforms which would have in- 
dictated. He regarded Prussia as a sortficonveniently curtailed the Royal prero 
of vassal, and struck her to her knees{fgative. Those who hold this view are] 
whenever she essayed to lift an indepen-fjlight judges of Germany’s temper and 
dent head. When Waterloo was fought,jpurpose. Nothing can be plainer than that 
the monarch who has just passed away 


qrulers and ruled alike foresaw the san- 
was eighteen years old, and if the part 


iguinary ordeal through which the country) 
played by his country in the closing scene] 


must pass on its path to unity and strength, 
of the great Napoleonic drama suggested}]We believe that the people resolutely post- 
some hope for her future, the lessons off 


poned the pursuit of their liberal aspira- 
the immediate past were amply calculated 


tions in view of sterner necessities, and 
to cloud the prospect. It is true thatfjmade a choice which was in itself an 
during the forty-six years which elapsedjjearnest of the wonderful successes their} 
before he ascended the throne, Prussia,fcourage and perseverance were destined 
resting from foreign aggression and blessedjjto achieve. The spirit that nerved Prussia 
with a wise government and an industrious}jto that arduous and gigantic accumulation 
people, had sensibly grown in power} 


lof force essential to the consummation of 
But this very growth exposed her to freshher mighty purpose, could never have been| 
dangers. Her rise was regarded with everflevoked and fostered amid disaffection or 
increasing jealousy and unfriendlipess, andy 


jscontent. The Germans freely sub- 
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THIBET AGAIN. 


HE present position of affairs on the 
Thibetan frontier of India is not only 
very peculiar, but appears also to be of a 
threatening character. We may hear any 
day of a collision between Indian police 
land troops and a Thibetan force in Sik- 
kim, the consequences of which it would 
be quite impossible to foretell. It might 
affect not only the future opening of 
Thibet, but even the relations between 
Great Britain and China, for the latter, 
lever ready to evade responsibility for the 
lacts of her so-called vassal States, is like 
wise alert in placing obstacles in the way 
lof other Powers dealing directly with the 
misconduct of the said vassals. 

It will be remembered that between the 
Bengal sanatorium, Darjeeling, and Thibet 
lies the Himalayan hill state of Sikkim, 
which has always been called, and treated 
las, a “protected state” of the Indian 
Government. Through it lies the most 
direct and the easiest route from the 
valley of the Ganges to the Thibetan pla- 
eau, and hence through it the Thibetan 
traders bring their wool and other goods 
year by year to Darjeeling for sale to In- 
dian traders, taking back with them various 
Indian products. By this route Calcutta 
iis just 22 days from Lhassa; yet the Indian 


trade with, Thibet as a rule travels through 
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the adjoining state of Nepaul by a route 
which takes 45 days from Calcutta to 
Lhassa, where, moreover, heavy duties are 
levied by the Nepaulese Government. The 
reason of this passage through Nepaul ap- 
pears to be that when the goods go by this 
route they enter Thibet freely enough as 
Nepaulese, not Indian, goods, and for his- 
torical reasons which can be easily under- 
stood the Thibetans treat the warlike 
Ghoorkas with considerable respect. The 
object of all recent negotiations has been, 
first, to enter into direct communication 
with the Thibetan authorities, and so re- 
move their suspicions of the designs of the 
Indian Government, and, secondly, to open 
this route from Darjeeling through Sikkim 
to the Jelapla Pass, and by the latter into 
Thibet. Mr. MACAULAY, travelling quietly 
and privately to Shigatsze, on the frontier, 
was well received, and gotevery encourage- 
ment to come again with letters from the 
Viceroy the following year. This led to the 
MACAULAY Mission, which was collecting 
for weeks at Darjeeling, and was aban- 
doned, owing to the excitement alleged to 
have been created by it in Thibet, on the 
request of the Chinese Government, and on 
the latter promising to use the interval in 
quieting down the minds of the ignorant 
Lamas and their people. 
Chinese are still supposed to be engaged 
Whether they really are so or not, is quite 
another question ; but if we may hazard a 
conjecture we should say not, because their 
Resident at Lhassa, who caused all the ex- 
citement, and who showed himself in his 
memorials extremely hostile to the open- 
ing of the country, has not been displaced. 
He is still at Lhassa, apparently in the 
enjoyment of the full confidence of his 
Government, and is doubtless reassuring 
the people after his own fashion. 

So far, the details of the story have been 
made public more than once, and if matters 
rested here, there would be nothing for 
the Indian Government but to wait as 
patiently as might be until the Chinese 
announced that the reassuring process were 
complete. We promised by the 4tharticle 
of the Burmah Convention not to press 
for the despatch of a mission to Thibet at 
present, and by that promise we are still 
bound, But a wholly new element has en- 
tered into the question, or rather had enter- 
ed before the dissolution of the MACAULAY 
Mission, but was disregarded in the nego- 
tiations with the Chinese. The Thibetans, 
with a view to forcibly oppose the passage 


In this work the 





of the mission, sent a body of troops to 
occupy the Jelapla pass ; 
Sikkim frontier, built block houses, stop- 
ped the road, and have remained there 
ever since. During that whole year the 
Thibetan traders were not allowed to 
journey to Darjeeling, and although the 
prohibition was removed last year, the 
troops are still there. 
the troops were sent, that the Rajah of 
Sikkim was in Thibet, and he was forcibly 
detained there for several months, perhaps 


they crossed the 
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to make sure that he would do nothing 
hostile, and that in his absence his people 
might able no concerted 
action to get rid of the invaders, who ai 
we have said, have remained in Sikkim 
ever since. Early last autumn, the Rajah 
having meanwhile been released, and the 
whole of the facts having become known 
to the Indian Government, it was thought 
time to take some steps with reference 
to this occupation by foreign troops of 
the territory of a protected state. Some 
arrears of a subsidy due from the Govern- 
ment to the Rajah had accumulated 
during the enforced detention of the latter, 
and Mr. PAUL, the Deputy Commissioner 
at Darjeeling. was instructed to proceed 
into Sikkim, with a body of police, to take 
the money in question, and pay it to the 
Rajah when he had got ridof the Thibetans. 
Mr. PAUL was accompanied by an engineer 
to make an examination of the roads with 


be to take 





a view to repairing them sufficiently to 
allow of the passage of a mule battery, 
in case the Thibetans showed any 
disposition to quit the Rajah’s territory 
Peaceful 
if they 
battery were 


in- 


without the application of force. 
negotiations were to be tried first ; 
failed, the guns of the mule 
to play about the block-houses of the 
Thibetan troéps. In September, Mr. PAUL 
started mi 
wards the Chinese Government, whether 
through Sir JOHN WALSHAM, or in some 
They 


on hi ion, and soon after- 





other way, 
appear to have been thrown into a state 
of trepidation by it, and asked to have the 


got wind of the affair. 


journey deferred until they had had time to 
give the Lamas some good advice, which 
would probably result in the peaceful with- 
drawal of the objectionable soldiers in 
the Jelapla Pass. Whether this request 
was acceded to or not does not seem to be 
quite certain; what is certain, however, is 
that no results of Mr. PAUL’s mission have 
yet been made known, so we are justified 
in assuming that he has not yet employed 
force. It is also certain, and is in fact 
causing much disquiet in India, that the 
Thibetan troops are being largely re- 


inforced. ‘Thibetans are ‘ flocking into” 
Sikkim, are the words used in the 
report. So far, Chinese interposition 


seems to have increased rather than alle- 
viated or removed the cause of disturbance. 
What the Indian Government may do under 
the 
difficulties of the situation are perfectly 
On the one hand, Sikkim is a State 
in which India has a special interest ; 
now occupied by the troops of a vassal of 
China, and somehow or other they must 
be got rid of; on the other hand, Great 
Britain and India want to remain on the 
best terms with China, and it is to be feared 
that a collision with the Thibetans would 
be resented by the Chinese, and is there- 
fore not to be lightly risked. Moreover, 
here is the Chinese Government at its 
usual game, begging for time, with promises 
that all shall be well. A sinister feature 


the circumstances remains to be seen: 


clear. 


it is 





of the situation, and one no doubt which 
causes some uneasiness in Calcutta, is the 
authority claimed by the Chinese Resi- 
dents in Lhassa over Sikkim and Bhutan. 
two Himalayan States are said 
to be tributaries of Thibet, itself a tri- 
butary of China, and quite recently the 
Chinese Amdans in Thibet, 
to the throne, claimed to have exercised 
their powers in quelling certain border dis- 
turbances in Bhutan. These Chinese claims 
are always troublesome ; they are so in- 
tangible and shadowy, and yet are put for- 
ward so confidently and maintained so te- 
naciously. Nepaul, unquestionably, sends 
periodical tribute bearers, 


These 


in a memorial 





or embassies, 
to Peking, and sometimes the envoys are 
treated with contumely, and are not al- 
lowed to enter China Proper, their pre- 
sents being refused. This occurred 
1867 or 1868, when COOPER met the 
unfortunate ambassador on the borders 
Thibet. So we have here all the 
elements of a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands ; and we frankly acknowledge that, 
in our opinion India’s best plan to avoid 
a serious difference, and to emerge from 
the matter in the way 
with her own interests and dignity, is to 
grasp the nettle boldly ; to give the Chi- 
nese, as they press for it, a certain time to 
get the Thibetans to withdraw, with full 
notice that if they are not gone by that 
time they will be put out. Meanwhile, it 
would be well to hold the expelling force 


in 


of 


most consistent 


in readiness, for it might give point to the 
Chinese advice to Thibet, although there 
may be many sensible persons who believe 
that the Chinese want the spur rather 
than the Thibetans. 

The questions involved in the opening 
of Thibet are so interesting, and the whole 
matter throws so much light on Chinese 
political methods, that we shall shortly 
return to the subject. 











UNSATISFACTORY CREEDS. 
oy a 
Ure: the age of thirty or beyond it, 

Cuartes DARWIN, as he tells us 
himself in his letters, loved poetry, pictures 
and music; not, perhaps, with a passionate 
love, but still with a strong and apparently 
enduring affection. But by degrees, as 
his faculties of observation and reasoning 
were stimulated, and as an atrophy of re- 
ligious instinct stole over his mind, the 
whole range of his esthetic emotions 
was numbed, and art faded out of his life. 
“For many years,” he writes, “I cannot 
endure to read a line of poetry; I have tried 
lately to read SHAKESPEARE, and found 
it so intolerably dull that it nauseated me. 
T have also almost lost my taste for pictures 
or music. Music generally sets me think- 
ing too energetically on what I have been 
at work on, instead of giying me pleasure. 
My mind seems to have become a kind of 
machine for grinding general laws out of 
large collections of facts.” Mr. F. W. H. 
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MAYERS, commenting ©N this, seems to 
accept DARWwIN’s experience as a type of 
what must come to all the school of 
agnostics. ‘Although DARWIN himself 
suggests,” Mr. MAYERS observes, “that 
his intellectual or moral nature may thus 
have been injured, we may perhaps, on the 
agnostic hypothesis, more truly say that 
his intellect was thus fruitfully constrained 
and his moral nature saved from shock 
and storm; nay, we may go on to argue 
that for all of us such limitation would be 
best, and that the poets should be crowned 
with flowers and led out for ever from the 
agnostic city ; and that art altogether—not 
only its lower forms, tinged with a human 
passion, but its highest forms, tinged with 
a divine—must needs produce on the 
whole more of pain than of pleasure, more 
of yearning than of fruition, in a race 
whose aspirations are for ever withering 
‘at the touch of Eld and Death.’ Will 
the Positivists, the Naturalists, the Ma- 
terialists, whose numbers multiply day by 
day, will they accept this prospect with 
resignation? Will they placidly admit 
that from the life to which they would lead 
humanity, music, poetry, and painting must 
be eliminated ? 

There comes to us at this period another 
question also. It is evolved by the same 
Mr. Mayers, the philosopher of telapathy 
and hypnotism, who thus from the tendency 
of the times we live in derives an argu- 
ment in favour of his own particular re- 
The question is—what are the 
limits of scientific progress? Some, perhaps, 
will be disposed to ask rather, has it any 
limits ? If it has, then indeed the future of 
humanity under the sway of Materialism 
must beineffably sad. Webelieveandhope 
that we are always struggling upwards ; 
that whether in this life or the great here- 
after, a higher condition will be the reward 
of patience, probity, and unselfishness. 
But what if the ultimate goal attainable by 
long ages of effort is to be an intellectual 
Nirvana ; a state in which, Science having 
reached its extreme of development, all 
incentive to scientific research will have 
disappeared? If Science and Science 
alone is to be at once our Garden of Eden 
and our Paradise, then to some such in- 
expressibly dreary condition must we 
apparently come at the last. “It is taken 
for granted in popular writings,’ says 
Mayers, “ that the present rush of scienti- 
fic progress is to go on indefinitely ; that 
in proportion as the skill and energy 
devoted to research increase, the discove- 
ries made will be ever more numerous and 
exciting. But in truth if (as is commonly 
assumed) our discoveries are confined to 


searches, 


the physical side of things, there is no 
ground whatever for this sanguine hope. 
Admitting that the visible universe is, 
in relation to our present faculties, 
practically infinite, it by no means 
follows that our means of scrutinizing it are 
capable of indefinite improvement. And 
in fact we find the true pioneers of science 
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greatly more cautious in their prognostic. 
We begin to hear that telescopy and 
microscopy (which in their brief existence 
have suggested many more problems than 
they have solved) are already approaching 
ominously near to their theoretic limit. 
We begin to recognise in the length of the 
light-wave an irreducible bar to that 
scrutiny of the ‘infinitely little’ which we 
most urgently need. We begin to feel 
that the sensitiveness of the retina, the per- 
cipient power of the brain, however sup- 
plemented by sensitive apparatus, must 
always be inadequate to the more delicate 
tasks which we would fain assign to them; 
and in short that the human body, deve- 
loped for quite other purposes, must al- 
ways be a rude and clumsy instrument for 
the apprehension of abstract truth. And 
more {han this. Vast as is the visible uni- 
verse, infinite as may have been the in- 
telligence which went to its evolution, yet, 
while viewed in the external way in which 
alone we can view it, while seen as a 
product and not as a plan, it cannot 
possibly suggest to us an indefinite number 
of universal laws. Such cosmic generalisa- 
tions as gravitation, evolution, correlation 
of forces, conservation of energy, though 
assuredly as yet unexhausted, cannot, 
in the nature of things, be even ap- 
proximately inexhaustible. Man’s history, 
in short, is as yet in its first chapter and 
science has lived as yet but a moment in 
the brief history of man: yet already, and, 
so to say, with the first glance of our 
prison windows, we have seen enough to 
make it tolerably certain that after a few 
more centuries the number of first-rate 
discoveries must constantly lessen, while 
the number of men equipped and eager for 
discovery will constantly increase. Unless, 
indeed some insight is gained into the 
psychical side of things, some communica- 
tion realised with intelligences outside our 
own, some light thrown upon a more than 
corporeal descent and destiny of man, it 
would seem that the shells to be picked 
up on the shores of the ocean of truth will 
become ever scantier, and the agnostics 
of the future will gaze forth ever more 
hopelessly on that gloomy and unvoyage- 
able sea. Such men will look back to 
DARWIN as half-hearted Christians of to- 
day look back to those who expected them- 
selves to witness the glorious consumma- 
tion of all. ‘In this man’s life, they will 
say, ‘we see the happy moment, the best 
that fate could do for human-kind. She 
wrought him without a flaw ; she left in him 
not one secret sting of restless egotism, of 
unlawful She gave intellectual 
vigour, innocent affections, the dignity of 
pains bravely borne. 


desire. 


To all this we, too, 
But she gave him also the 
one thing needful: the joy in which we 
can neyer share. For she inspired him with 
a majestic conception ; she set him on the 
track of truths so great and new that they 
seemed to fill the whole horizon, and 
transfigured life with their glow. Our 


might aspire. 


knowledge is a hundred fold greater than 
his. But its ardour, its illusions are no 
For we know at last that nothing 
which we shall ever discover can be to us 
of any true concern. What profit if we 
are to gaze upon the Cosmos for ever 
from outside ? to pass and leave the giant 
forces playing, with a purport (if any 
purport) which is for ever hid from men ? 
What gain, to watch for an hour the 
inscrutable pageant? to be summoned out 
of nothingness into illusion, and evolved 
but to aspire and to decay?’” Thus Mr. 
Mayers. Every thoughtful reader must be 
struck by one glaring inconsistency in his 
argument. For while predicting the vista 
that lies before the Evolutionists, he 
ignores the very essence of evolution: 
he estimates the limits of man’s intellec- 
tual achievements by the sensitive power 
of his present retina, the percipient power 
of his present brain, the capabilities of his 
present body, forgetting that the retina, 
the brains, and the bodies of this nineteenth 
century are supposed by the Evolutionist 
to be but feeble types of what they shall 
become. No such objection, however, ap- 
plies to the contention that the domain to 
be conquered by science must be finite. If 
agnosticism is to be our creed, then the 
intellectual future lying before humanity is 
finite. It is a manifest impossibility to 
suppose that man’s moral evolution can be 
illimitable, while the circumstances with 
which he concerns himself are limited. 
Here it is, we think, that the theory of 
Evolution refuses to be twisted into an 
argument against the existence of a Gop, 
and a future beyond the grave. Esoteric 
Buddhism meets the difficulty perfectly. 
But Esoteric Buddhism also has its mira- 
culous encumbrances. 


more. 
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[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may chouse to draw therefrom. ] 





CHRISTIANITY AND JAPAN. 


To tHe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Malt.” 

Sir,—It appears that the subject of religious 
teaching in the schools of Japan has become one 
of the vital questions of the hour. In the hungry 
mood of the people—striving as they are to 
obtain the recognition that should be accorded 
to a free and independent nation by all other 
independent nations, having in view that end 
and having lamentably failed in every endeavour 
they have hitherto made to establish their claim 
to such recognition—it is not at all strange that 
there should be found some who, in sheer des- 
peration, are willing to try any means. that 
may present even the faintest glimmerings of suc- 
cess, to attain the long-hoped-for result. To Chris- 
tianise the nation would seem, at the first blush 
ofthe proposition, to bea grand movement; one 
that would command the attention of all Christen- 
dom, causing the sympathy of all Christian peoples 
to become awakened to action in aid of the dis- 
enthralment of the Empire. Would it beso? If 
these is anything in Christian teachings that will 
sway a people in favour of aspirations toward 
progress, to the verge of giving aid and assist- 
ance in some tangible form to another people that 
have become world-renowned in their endeavour 
to progress to the ultimate height attained by any 
nation, then, surely, such Christian teachings 
should have had their fruition long ere this in 
aiding the endeavour of Japan to assume control of 
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herself. Have they done it? The answer is given 
in the present constrained condition of the Em 
pire, hedged about as it is by the galling and 
humiliating exactions of the Christian Govern- 
ments with which ithas treaty relations. Cliistians 
may prate about the glories attainable by a 
people holding to the faith of Christ, but at the 
same time may show themselves possessed of 
that spirit that would bring a blush to the cheek 
of the presiding deity of hell. If the adoption of 
Christianity en masse by the Japanese is advocat 
ed as a ruse de guerre to attain deliverance 
from the oppressions perpetrated by the nations 
acting from Christian inspirations, perhaps. it 
might be permitted, and yet the far reacting re 
sults might be more disastrous to the well being 
of the Empire, than a slower, or a more heroic 
way of clothing herself with her national rights. It 
has been told of the commanding officer of a regi- 
ment of soldiers who wished to stand well in the 
opinion of his general who was a very religious man, 
that with an oath he swore that every man in his 
regiment should join the Church, and straightway 
ordered them all to be baptised by the Chaplain— 
and it was done, but it is not related that be- 
cause of that act he received promotion, Putting 
on the Chistian religion would not bring relict 
to Japan any more speedily than has the wearing 
of foreign garments or the eating of foreign 
food, or the adoption of the dance of death that 
has become the rage with other Christian charac- 
teristics. Religious teaching should be kept out 
of the school-room, When the State allows the 
Church to enter her school houses, the worse it will 
be for the State. Patriotism is not dependent upon 
the religions purity of the m The highest 
types of manhood and womanhood have been 
developed in schools from which the bible was 
banished. In the United States the bible is not 
allowed in the school rooms of the public schools. 
No religious teachings are given breathing space in 
those schools. There has been one religious body, 
however, thathas never ceased to work to have the 
catechism made part of the school curriculum. The 
Roman Catholic Church is even working ton 
its way into the school rooms of the United States, 
but the patriotism of the people will not consent 
that any of the sons of the Church shall debauch 
the minds of the youth of America with the religions 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic church, based as 
they are on the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Pope. Neither will they consent that the voice of 
any religious teacher of any other sect be heard 
within the walls of her buildings devoted to the 
teaching of the lore imparted by the State. Let 
priestcraft have free course to mould the conscience 
of the individual as it may see fit in pursuance of 
its legitimate functions’ as administered in the 
Church; let every man, woman, and child be free to 
place themselves within the pale of any church 
it may please their fancy to enter, but do not 
direct them through the school teaching. What 
is religious truth ? Who shall take upon himself 
to save or damn a man eternally except he have 
infallible knowledge? The Pope of Rome pre 
tends to be infallible. Would Japanese scholars or 
statesmen desire to make the Roman Catholic 
Church the dominator of matters religious of their 
people? If they would they have read history 
with but scant attention, It is the wholesome fear 
ervading the Protestant mind in the United States, 
fest the Church of Rome should further increase its 
influence in the State, that has produced the deter= 
mination that no religious teaching shall be tolerat- 
ed in the public schools—a determination as firmly 
grounded as the pillars of the State. War, or 
pestilence, or famine might be invoked to help 
Japan in her dire extremity, with far better hopes 
of national prosperity to succeed the calamity, than 
to carry the people to any religious craze, no 
matter in what direction. A man may be all that 
the State can hope from its best subject and 
believe in Christ; a man may be all that human 
imperfection will allow, in honour, in ability, and 
all the nobler attributes of manhood, and believe 
in Buddha ; Mohammed may be worshipped by a 
man possessed of all the excellencies of the best of 
mankind; as a Roman Catholic a man may be 
a model citizen; asa Protestant he may vie with 
his Roman Catholic brother. The endeavour of 
the State should be to give a good solid education 
to its children; fitting them to battle with the 
circumstances of life with the weapons necessary 
for success, letting every living soul sail his craft 













































































to the farther shore by any compass he may elect | 


tosteer by. ‘The mumblings and mummery of sects 
and creeds are loosing their hold on the minds of 
the erstwhile superstitious. It is within the life- 
time of the present writer that a man broad 
minded and tender-hearted enough to think and 
express his convictions that no one man would 
be eternally damned to a burning hell of brimstone, 
was considered worthy of being damned himself, 

'o assent to the probability or even possibility of 
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the whole human race escaping eternal p 
ment is held by the Church of Christ, even to-day, 
asa direct attack on the divine atributes of God, 
and as | heard one enthusiastic preacher proclaim 
when discoursing on the doctrine of Univer 
salvation, denouncing it as a damnable heresy 
“Brethren, there are those who believe that all 
mankind will be saved, but, thank God, we hope for 
better things.” Psuppose that it is in the nature of 
man to believe something 5 all men are not subject 
to the same superstition, yet probably there has not 
a man lived who did not yield to the unfathomable 
mystery of theunknown; butreason isextending he 
sway, because of the school-room knowledge that 
is Decoming so widely diffused through the’ bene- 
ficence of the State.” The State takes care of its 
children ; God takes care of his own. 


Yours, &e., 
Yokohama, March 8ih, 1888. 





























THE “BASIS OF ETHICS 





To THE Epitor oF THE “ Japan Matt.” 





Sir,--I herewith send you a copy of the Chris- 
tian Advocate of New York, lately received. 
On page 71 you will find an article, entitled 





Phe outcome of Biblical Criticism in Germany.’ 
As this aiticle is apropos the discussion on the 
Basis of Kihics,” lately carried on in your paper, 
Ishall be greatly obliged if you will be kind enough 
to publish said article in one of the early issues of 
the Mail. It will show that this ‘important 
question—the “supernatural” in’ the Christian 
Religion—is not altogether a one-sided one. 











Very tuly yours, 
ines JULIUS SOPER. 
15, Akashicho, Tsukiji, Tokyo, 
March 14th, 1888, 
Tue Outcome or Brauican Crrricisa ix 
Germany. 
By THE REY, J. WW, BASIHUKD, FIED. 
Professors Loehler and Strack ate issuing a Com: 
mentary upon the Uld Zestament, which expresses 
the current orthodox view in Germany. It is a 
little more conservative, upon the whole, Un the 
commentary of Delitzseh and Keil. Loehler and 
Steack’s work has recently been sharply criticized 
|by) Professors Hammack and Schuerer, on the 
ground that they ignore the results of modern 
criticism and. present only the traditional view of 
the Bible. ‘This attack has provoked a shaip re- 
joinder upon the part of one of the authors on 
The Infallible Criticism, and the controversy 
waxes warm, 
Professor Ritschl, of Gottingen, seems to be 
forming a school of theology more rapidly than 
ny other German thinker just now, and it must 











Le confessed this school is quite negative in its 
tendencies. We once spent. a summer vacation 
studying Ritschl’s work on The Atonement. He 


has « remarkable power to dissolve one’s settled 
convictions and put his beliefs into solution. But 
he has no power to precipitate the solution and 
produce new convictions. So his attractiveness 
will be mainly for those who love negations and 
indefiniteness. He is not positive enough to 
from a lasting school. 

‘The best antidote for those who are troubled by 
the so-called higher criticism of the Old Testament 
of to-day is a plain account of the criticism of the 
New Testament for the last forty years. The 
philosophical conception undeilying | the attacks 
upon the New Testament a generation ago was 
the same as that which underlies the most ration. 
slistic criticism of the Old ‘Testament. to-day, 
namely, a denial of the supernatural. ‘The critics 
clearly ‘saw that were the supernatural element 
conceded to the New Testament, the denial of one 
or two miracles would a The 
disciple John, with his remarkable spiritual insight, 
esteemed the number of miracles of so slight im. 
portance that he left unrecorded “many. other 
things which Jesus did’? ‘The object of Baur and 
Strauss and Renan was not to revise the canon or 
correct the text, and so furnish us a more trust- 
worthy account of the supernatural. ‘Their ob- 
ject. was to eliminate the supernatural from the 
Bible. Hence, they determined to attack the 
Bible in its stonghold, namely, in the words and 
miracles and the resurrection of our Lord. ‘They 
knew well that if this central fortress could be car- 
tied the ramparts would slowly yield. 

The plan was remarkably ‘conceived. 
was no attack upon the character of Christ—a 
point where scepticism had suffered defeat for 
many generations. There was an attempt to 
analyze the record and show that it had grown 
out of conversation and stories which had passed 
from mouth to mouth, and belonged in its present 
form to the third or fourth century after Christ. The 
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theory left Christ a thoroughly good and somewhat 
remarkable man, [did not impeach the veracity 
of the disciples who had shown their sincerity by 
martyrdom, In fact, the critics carefully avoided 
blaming any one, claimed that the growth of these 
myths was extremely natural, and indulged in 
honeyed compliments of Christ and John and Paul. 
‘Then by a species of higher criticism, which cons 
sisted partly in a study of the words of the gospels 
partly in the critic drawing upon his ima- 
xination, the accounts of Christ were broken up 
Into separate patts and assigned to different dates 
and authors, leaving, in their view, not the slight- 
est historical evidence of a miracle. The attack 
was so novel, and the analysis of the gospels was 
so plausible, that it seemed at first as if the very 
suonghold of the supernatutal had been captured, 
nd the young men of the German Universities 
from 1835 to 1845 became largely rationalistic. 

Buta desperate struggle of forty years ensued. 
Almost every foot of the ground has been fought 
over, ‘The evangelical writers have maintained 
the integrity of every portion of the New Testa- 
ment, save the few verses noted in our Revised 
ersion as not in the eailiest manuscripts. Have 
the rationalists as steadily persisted in their view? 
By no means. They have shifted their position 
neatly a dozen times; and the very ablest destiuc- 
tive critics to day admit that a sufficient number 
of Paul’s letters are genuine to estzblish the lite, 
teaching, mitacles, death, and resurrection of 
Christ.” So by their own admissions the critics are 
again face to face with the supernatural. So far 
as uman evidence can go, many of these critics 
vow admit that the miracles and resurrection of 
Christ are as fully vouched for as the leading 
events in the life of Julius Caesai So great has 
been the discomhtute of the critics that the young 
men of the Universities who were scarcely Chiis 
lians in experience have in large numbers deserted 
the standard of a false rationalism, and come back 
to some belief in the supernatural for the sake of 
intellectual consistency. ‘The critics themselves 
ave now simply firing upon the outposts in their 
retreat from the attack upon the fortress, 

The severest assault upon the New Testement 
the present year has been made, not against the 
gospels, but against the Book of Revelation; while 
most of the critics have abandoned the New Testa- 
ment entirely, and are now discussing the date 
ot Daniel ov the authorship of the  Pentateuch. 
The critics themselves see that after having con- 
ceded, so far as the historical evidence is concerned, 
that God has come down to earth and entered 
upon the work of salvation, it is useless to contend 
as to whether he performed one more or one less 

le, or inspired one more or one less chapter 
1 is found in our accepted Scriptures. 

True, we have not the historical documents and 
the manuscripts in regard to the Old Testament 
which exist in case of the New. — But this loss 
makes itall the more difficult for those who deny 
the accepted view to make even a show of historical 
evidence in support of their assumption. Besides 
having once conceded the claims of Christ, the 
law, the prophets, and the psalms which He him- 
self cites as prophetic must be granted a super- 
natural position on His authority, whether the date 
of their composition be placed a few years earlier 
or later. 

Personally we do not think that scepticism will 
be banished from the earth by a mere intellectual 
conflict. But it is of priceless value to our faith 
that, so far as human reason can go, Christianity 
should be in accord with the reason of mankind. 
So far as the historical evidence of the supernatural 
is concerned, our German brethren have waged 
another great battle for the faith, and have won 
a victory for alltime. The Christian Church has 
taken one more step toward, at least, the intellec- 
tual conquest of the world. The American who 
trembles in conversation with a sceptic over the 
“higher criticism” of the Old Testament in Ger- 
many has not yet learned of the triumph already 
won over the fortress of our faith, and has forgot- 
ten the God of battles who leadeth us from victory 
to victory. In fact, the real coming battle in 
Germany is not an historical one over the document 
of our faith, but a philosophical one over what is 
meant by the supernatural. 

























































































JAPANESE GRAMMAR. 





To tie Epitor oF THe “ Japan Mat.” 
Honour where honour is due, even in 





Sir, 


There [Things grammatical. Echoing Dr. Verbeck’s fond 


ness for Te-fapamese literati of the old school, you 
speak, in your issioel the 8th instant, of ‘the 
Japanese verb as it presented itself to Japanese 
grammarians before Western Scholars began (0 
meddle with it.” But,—excuse my saying s0y— 











this is not correct. Western Scholars * began to 
meddle” with Fapanese grammar more than & 
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century and a half before the first native Japanese 
grammarian put pen to paper. Vhe “Kuzasht Sho” 

ublished in 1767, and the “Ayut Sho” published 
in 1773, are the first atemptsat a Japanese gram 
mar by a Japanese; and curiously rude attempts 
they are. “But already in 1593 the Jesuit Father Al 
varez had treated of the subject; and Father Rodri- 
guez’s great grammar, in which the whole theory 
and practice of the language are minutely set forth, 
dates from 1604, that is to say just one hundred and 
sixty-three years before the very idea of investi- 
gating the language grammatically first entered 
a Japanese head. ‘This is surely a significant fact. 

With regard to the native theory of the go- 
fie on, or socalled “fifty elementary sounds,” it 
should be observed that it does not accord 
h the actual facts of the language at any 
period known to us by documentary” evidence. 
Even the earliest Japanese writings show us but 
forty-seven separate syllables as in actual use. 
The other three have been evolved from the 
inner consciousness of the Japanese grammati 
ans. Even were there ‘fifty different syllables in 
Japanese, as there are not, [fail to see that there 
would be anything remarkable in the fact. Any 
language having five vowels and nine consonants 
would have fifty separate syllables if it restricted 
itself to the use of single vowels and of single 
consonants followed by single vowels, and used 
all the possible combinations of these. If it had 
eleven Consonants, there would be sixty syllables ; 
if seven consonants, there would be forty syllables, 
and soon. ‘There is so little mystery in this arith- 
metic, that Dr. Verbeck’s astonishment at it (see 
page 29 of his “ Synopsis of the Conjugations”) 
irresistibly reminds one of the pious old lady who 
admiration at the bountifulness. of 
Providence for causing all the chief rivers to flow 
through the largest cities. But the best of it is 
that, as Japanese does nof make use of all the 
possible Combinations of its vowels and consonants, 
the supposed fact is not a fact at all, and the 
theory of the “fifty elementary sounds” falls to 
the ground.—Yours, &e., 

A Srupenr or Jaranrse GRaMMar. 


Tokyo, March gth, 1888. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM JAPANESE 
FOURNALS. 
eee 
THE CONFINEMENT OF SUSPECTED 
PERSONS. 





(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


There is a system under which suspected per- 
sons are confined in prison, either lest they may 
abscond, or in order that time may be gained to 
collect the evidence necessary for their conviction. 
They may in reality be criminals, nevertheless so 
long as they have not been found guilty by regular 
process of law, they are legally innocent. We do 
hot propose to deal with this question from any 
such standpoint as that of rights and privileges; 
we shall approach it simply in the light of its 
bearing on the national economy. 

According to the latest returns available, the 
total number of persons who have been arrested 
and confined in prison, but have not yet been sen- 
tenced to any punishment, is 7,313, Hokkaido, 
Ogasawara, and Loochoo not being inchided in 
this number. Now if we enter into a detailed and 
minute calculation with the view of arriving ata 
knowledge of how much these prisoners cost the 
nation in expense of maintenance, we shall find the 
total to be several hundred thousand yen annually. 

So far as real, convicted criminals are concerned, 
we have only one course open, and that is to con- 
fine them and to maintain them diving the period 
of their imprisonment. It is different, howev 
with those who have not yet been sentenced. If 
the trials of suspected persons were conducted 
promptly, and their sentences delivered without 
delay, it would of course be unnecessary to subject 
them to such long periods of confinement, and 
the cost to the nation for feeding, clothing, and 
generally maintaining them would be greatly 
reduced. Apart from this, one might understand 
the cause of such lavish expenditure if it could 
be shown that it bronght any benefit, But, as 
will be evident, it only entails misery upon those 
who are its indirect cause. It is very poor econo- 
my indeed to purchase suffering at the cost of 
much waste of money. We have heard it said 
that the crimes on suspicion of which these persons 
are incarcerated are for the most part of a trifling 
nature,and yet, pending the disposal of the charges 
against them, many are detained for months and 
even years in prison. [thas been stated, indeed, 
that theft is the accusation hanging over most of 
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them. We need hardly point out that for the 
tial of such offenders no elaborate preparation 
is required, no del necessary ; 
surely then to confine such as them in prison at 
the expense of the country one day longer than the 
strict and prompt dispensation of justice warrants, 
is a system entailing serious national loss. It 
seems to us that in these days, and under 
such circumstances, trial and judgment should 
take place with the utmost possible celerity. We 
have no new plan for accelerating the motion of 
the machinery of the law; all that can be done is 
to plead for greater dilligence on the part of the 
judiciary in order that the number of undecided 
cases may be reduced as much as possible. 

Human beings are dilligent or indolent accord- 
ing to the amount of woik that is to be done. 
When cases are numerous they are tried and dis- 
posed of promptly, but when they are few in num. 
ber the work is Hable to fall behind. ‘This is only 
human nature, and we do not blame the bench at 
all in the matter. Still ifour judges were to take 
up the question and really endeavour to reduce the 
number of these untried prisoners, we do not think 
the task would be a difficult one. It would be well 
nigh impossible, however, so long as Courts ob- 
serve their present hours, opening only at 9 a.m. 
and closing at 3 p.m.; but if the sittings were ex- 
tended so as to last say from 7-8 a.m. to 6-7 p.m., or 
should this be found insufficient, were the Sundays 
and other holidaysand thesummer vacation abolish- 
ed, as in the Fiji Shimpo office, the object might 
be gained. The idleness of other officials merely 
affects the treasury in respect of their own salaries, 
but indolence on the part of judges involves an 
crease in the expenditure caused by maintaining 
prisoners longer than the law requires. If this 
course were adopted, rewards might be given in 
view of the greater quantity of work got through, 
or salaries might be increased, or as in various 
lands of business, the amount of remuneration 
might be made to depend on the number of cases 
disposed of. We should not grudge expenditure 

such directions for we know that it would be 
cheaper in the long run than the cost of _maintain- 
ing untried criminals, If we suppose that the number 
of cases tried in each Court throughout the empire 
is 10 per day, and that there are 100 Courts of First 
Instance, doubling the capacity of these would give 
an additional thousand cases ‘a day, at which tate 
the arrears of 7000 undecided cases would soon be 
worked off. 

If this were once done the duties of the Courts 
would not be particularly pressing, as new charges 
could at once be disposed of. The cells hitherto 
occupied by untried persons would be empty, the 
judges would have less work, and several hundred 
thousand yen would be saved to thecountry. 












































THE NIPPON GINKO. 





(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo.) 


The half yearly meeting of shareholders of the 
Nippon Ginko was held the 18th instant to re- 
ceive a report as to the business during the second 
half of last year. As the bank is really the centre 
of financial business in Japan, and its working is 
consequently watched with the closest attention 
by the general public, it may not be out of place 
to refer briefly to the more important points of the 
report. 

The bank began business with a capital of 
10,000,000 yen, of which 5,000,000 yen was paid 
up; but as its transactions increased, the necessity 
became evident of adding to its funds, and ac 
cordingly, in February last year, it was decided at 
a general meeting of the shareholders to augment 
the capital by 20,000,000 yen, Summarizing the 
business of the bank during the second half of last 
year, we find that the habilities had increased 
by 53,139,032.999, and the assets by 47,837. 
156.303 as compared with the previous account. 
‘The total amount of cash in hand at the head 
office and branches at the end of the year was 
35,925,350.008 yen, while the total credit amounted 
10 43,272,741.204, showing an increase as compared 
with the previous account of 27,547,644.129 yen. 
The deposits of all kind are also stated tol 
reached the sum of 21,855,732.278 yen, w 
exceeds the amount given in the previous account 
by 9,115,460.686 yen. ‘Turning to that part of the 
business of the bank which is connected with the 
paying back of bank notes, we find that the total 
amount of bonds kept in trust by the various 
national banks up to the end of the last half year, 
reached 14,117,970 yen in face value, or in actual 
value, 11,790,737 yeu, the interest accruing from 
which, or in other words, the value of bank notes 
paid back, was 458,097 yer. ‘The amount of con- 
vertible notes issued, a subject that receives the 
closest attention from the public, was 35,293,945 


























yen. Convertible notes, however, to the amount of 
760,549 yen were withdrawn, the total amount 
stil in “circulation being represented by the 
remainder and 43,935,696 yen, the amount previ- 
ously issued—or a total of 53,469,092 yen. Against 
this there is a reserve of 61,994 yen in gold; 
30,948,970.20 yen in silver ; 10,570,894.80 yen in 
Londs and 5,304,000 yen in certificates. If the value 
of convertible notes in the treasury of the bank, re- 
sulting either from ordinary transactions or from 
business carried on with the Finance Department, 
be deducted from the total amount in circulation 
as given above, there will be left as the sum 
actually in circulation at the end of the half year 
53,235,102 yen. The following table shows the 
extent of the exchange of silver coin and paper 
money during the half year : 











Toxyo (Heap Orrice). 
Silver coin received Silver coin issued 
(Notes issued.) (Notes received.) 


Yen 2,731,904... Yen 677,521 

Balance silver received vee Yen 2,054,383 
Osaka (BRANCH OrFice). 

Yen 2,736,077... . Yen 2,832,539 

Balance silver issued Yen 96,462 
Yoxouama (Specie BANK). 

Yen 12,723,067.98. +. Yen 17,455,699.98 

Balance silver issued ve Yen 4,732,632 

Toran Account, 
Yen 18,191,048.98 
Balance silver issued 



























- Yen 20,965,759.98 
Yen 2,774,711 


The total amount of bullion, both gold and 
silver, purchased by the bank was 714,597.902 yen, 
showing an increase of 667,043.327 on the previous 
half year. ne total value of cheques cashed was 
18,521,756.358, or an increase of 1,013,110.074 yen 
as Compared with the previous account; the total 
amount of bills of exchange, &c., discounted was 
14,912,145.782 yen, an increase on the previous 
period of 5,481,795.091 yen. At the end of the 
half year the bank” was in business 
respondence with 122 establishments, its principal 
transactions being discounting bills, remittances, 
money orders, loans, &c. The total amount of 
remittances, &c., issued by the head office and the 
various branch offices was 8,626,327.415 yen, and 
the amount paid at the head office was 13,041,652.82 
yen, showing an increase in the former case of 
4,473,922.329 yen, and in the latter of 5,429,702.48 
yen. 

















The bank also engaged in the purchase, sale, and 
exchange of various bonds. ‘The average value of 
these bonds was 99,567 at the end of the half year. 
The total face value of bonds held by the bank at 
the close of the year was 17,656,735 yen, or at the 
then ruling rate, 17,580,209.26 yen. There were 
also held old bonds, the face value of which was 
1,312,875 yen and the actual value 252,374.685 















yen (2). The rates of interest and of discount 
varied as shown in the following table :— 
rare or 
Rargor Discount in 
Percent. Percent. Percent 
Max..... 84 echidineeincs GU sestsserseace OST 
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As we have already had occasion to remark, the 
business of the bank during the last half-year has 
shown very considerable improvement, the income, 
and as a consequence the profit, being com- 
mensurately increased. Of the total income of 
1,403,206.018 yer, 813,456,205 yen was appropriated 
as net profit, which, compared with 490,542.37 yen 
in the previous account, shows an increase of 
322,913,828 yen. If to this be added the sum 
brought from last account, we have a total net 
profit of 919,454.43 yew. OF this sum 225,000 yen 
was set apart for the payment of dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent.; and a similar sum having been 
approptiated to the same purpose during the pre- 
ceding half-year, the total dividend is 12 per cent. 
per annum, or an increase of 1 per cent. on the 
previous half-year. 

Tt is matter for congratulation not only on be- 
half of the shareholders, but in the interests of 
finance in Japan, that notwithstanding the ad- 
verse rumours which for some time were cir- 
culated with regard to the bank, its officials 
have so skilfully availed themselves of monetary 
fluctuations, and, by increasing the capital of the 
bank, so extended its business as to obtain this 
very successful result, 
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HEADS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 





(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 





Rumours have reached us recently to the effect 
that the authorities have been considering the 
question of revising local government organiza- 
tions. Indeed, it is said the constitutions of city 
and rural district governments have already been 
revised and discussed by the governors and pre- 
fects assembled in Tokyo, and are all but ready for 
enactment. 

‘The general public is no doubt aware that the 
object kept in view is the granting of a consider- 
able degree of autonomy. to local governments 
and the limitation of the influence, in the admini- 
stration of districts, of the Central Government. 
It seems further to be the intention, when the new 
national constitution has been prepared, to efiect 
such alterations in the working of sub-district, 
ward, municipal and provincial governments as 
will bring them into harmony with the new form 
of national administration. It must be apparent 
that if these reforms are to be successfully carried 
through, men of considerable experience and of 
high ability must be placed at the head of the 
various provincial governments. 

We certainly have no wish to be understood as 
saying that the gentlemen who at present direct 
the government of the various districts through- 
out the empire are as a body unfitted for the 
duties which are attached to their posts, but we 
do think that among their number there are 
many who find themselves hardly put to it 
in the endeavour to efficiently perform the work 
required of them. Some there must necessarily 
be who, having been educated in accordar 
with the principles which formerly obtained, find 
themselves sadly at variance with the idea which 
by the aid of our new civilization have taken root 
in the nation, and who have secured their present 
offices by considerations entirely based upon their 
personal connections, and perhaps upon long 
and faithful services rendered to the Government, 
It does not seem to us that this type of official is at 
all adapted for furthering the idea in view in con- 
nection with the carrying out of the principle 
that we have described as directing the adoption of 
the proposed reforms. The duty of the Government 
clearly is to select the very ablest men, with whom 
to fill'the places of those iess qualified for the Lask 
before them. But there is one very serious 
obstacle in the way of properly carrying this out, 
and that is the promulgation, in March 1886, of 
the Official Grades and Salary of Higher Officials 
Regulations. 

Prior tothe enactment of those regulations no 
fixed rules existed as to the appointment of higher 
officials, and as a matter of course the system was 
liable to encourage the creation of various abuses. 
Nevertheless, it was a fact that this apparent laxity 
favoured the exercise of the power bath of appoini- 
ing and dismissing officials, unhampered by any 
consideration that might interfere with fair and 
impartial judgment. The Regulations provided 
that no promotion in the case of a higher official 
could take place until after he had been five years 
in his then office. Beyond doubt the provision is 
of value in closing the door against the evil of 
nepotism, but it is none the less true that very 
grave inconvenience has arisen from its existence. 
According to the present official organization, pre 
fects or governors may be promoted from the first 
grade of sonin rank to the second grade of choku- 
nin rank; but the provision as to promotion 
already referred to must naturally limit to a very 
small number the officials eligible for appointment 
as prefects. If we suppose that a vacancy in the 
list of governors or prefects occurs, how can it be 
filled? Itis quite possible that there may be in 
the particular local government office a secretary 
who is in every way well qualified for the position, 
but as he occupies no higher state than third o: 
or fourth grade of sonin rank, he cannot receive 
promotion to the office of governor or prefect 
until five or ten years more have passed. Should 
it be found necessary in these circumstances to 
turn to the various Departments, the utmost diffi- 
culty will be experienced in finding suitable per 
sons, men of such ability as would make them 
suitable for the post being usually so valuable in the 
Central Government that their services cannot be 
spared. And yet the appointment of less able men 
to such offices may gravely interfere with the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the reforms to which we 
have alluded. 

In such a contingency the Government has to 
look for assistance to the Genroin, an institution 
which the public is accustomed to regard as a 
repository for second-rate local officials. If we 
take all the senators we may find among them 
men of real ability, itis true, but it is not easy to 
believe that they include many ex-governors or 
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refects who have been celebrated for the 
‘ess of their administration. 

It may not be out of place in this connection to 
refer to the system of appointing and promoting 
civil officials in general. According to the regu 
tions that we have already mentioned, the sonin 
rank, for instance, is divided into six grades. 
Promotion from one of these to the next above i 
cannot take place within less a period than fi 
years, so that it will occupy a man twenty-five 
Years lo move from the sixth to the first grade, at 
the end of which period he will in all probability 
find himself with a whitened head and decrepit 
body ready to retire from the Government service 
ona pension, Such a system as this must cer: 
tainly tend to discourage officials and to ef- 
fectually prevent the advancement of men of 
ability. We do not of course forget that the in- 
tention in promulgating the regulations referred 
to was to remove former evils, but we cannot help 
expressing our regret that they have gone too far 
in the opposite direction. Even in Germany, upon 
which country we have based our organizations, 
no such multiplication of grades exists, and the 
salaries of officials are fixed in accordance with 
the services rendered, and within the limits of the 
Government estimates. In Japan matters are 
very different, and since the enactment of the 
provision as to quinquennial promotion great 
difficulty has been felt in procuring able men. 

Returning, however, to the question under dis 
cussion we need not dwell on the subject of the 
responsibility attaching to the office of head of a 
local government. Upon his actions, it will be 
seen, depend the happiness and prosperity of 
thousands of the people of the empire. It 
must be obvious, then, that the utmost care 
should be exercised in the selection of local pre. 
fects and governors, It seems to us that as lo 
knowledge is extremely necessary to such officials, 
such chiefs of districts and wards as have shown 
themselves to be in harmony with the spirit of pro 
gress should, when occasion arises, be promoted to 
the office of prefect or governor. But here the 
regulations alveady referred to constitute an in- 
superable obstacle. 


ex. 
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ARE THE OPERATIONS OF CIVILIZA- 
TION IMPARTIAL? 











(Translated from the Fijé Shimpo.) 





During the thirty years that have elapsed since 
the opening of Japan to the outer world, the pro- 
gress which this country has made materially and 
otherwise is described both by Japanese and 
foreigners as tremendous. If we look at the 
object a little in detail, however, we will find that 
the national advancement is due to our absorption 
more of the material parts of civilization than of 
the abstract or purely intellectual components. 

he processes, or organs as they have been 
called, of civilization are easily divisible into two 
parts, one set being directly, and the other indi- 
rectly, connected with the operations of production. 
Under the former head there come the processes 
of manufacture, as spinning, and under the other, 
means and works of communication. In either 
case, whether directly or indirectly connected with 
production, these processes or oigans all work in 
harmony towards promoting the happiness of 
society ; still, viewed froma practical point of view, 
the number of persons who actually derive benefit 
from them is extremely limited, the great majority 
of the community being really excluded from theit 
beneficentinfluence. While, with the advance and 
development and extension of civilization, manufac- 
tures, industries, and the facilities of communica- 
tion are multiplied, we find that that condition which 
really lies at the basis of any material movement, 
namely the return on capital, continues to fall in 
amount. In England the annual rate of interest on 
deposits in the Postal Savings Bank is only 2.5 per 
cent,, and asa general rule the interest on bonds 
or certificates does not reach above 4 per cent 
In Japan, since the issue of the Redemption Lo 
Bonds, § per cent. has become the standard rate 
of interest, though the interest on Post Office Sav- 
ing Bank deposits gradually fell to its present 
figure 4.2 per cent. Even this rate, however, will 
compare very favourably with the 2.5 rate prevail 
ing in England, ‘Though our money market is so 
much de Jat the present time, we 
believe that as civilization obtains.a deeper foothold 
in Japan the rate of interest will fall. 

The phenomena of the industrial and economi. 
cal worlds, which are exceedingly complex, arise 
entirely from the relations existing between capi 
tal and labour. If it is found that the former is 
not in receipt of any particular benefit from the 
processes of civilization, where are the benefits of 





































































civilization bestowed? Upon the labourer ? 











So far from this being so it is a fact that 
the labouring classes certainly do not partici- 
pate in any of those benefits; and further, as 
the unvarying result of civilized methods is to 
supersede the employment of human hands, we 
come to this proposition that the labourer is often 
actually deprived by them of his occupation and 
means of livelihood. Leaving out of consideration 
the class who find themselves driven from the field 
by the machinery and appliances of civilization, 
we may turn, however, to those who find employ 
ment in connection with the numerous industrial 
and manufacturing processes coincidently with 
the utilization of machinery, and ask whether 
the removal from the sphere of competition of 
their less fortunate brethren has added to their re- 
muneration, Here we receive a similar reply. 
Finding now that neither capitalist nor labourer 
profits, but rather loses by civilized processes, we 
are driven to ask—Is there any one else who is 
benefited by them? 

It may be said that as the employment of 
machinery power tends to lessen the prices of com- 
modities, so the cost of living is reduced. To 
this theory we are not at all ready to subscribe. 
Wages may have increased, but to obtain a true 
idea of the state of matters one must keep 
in view, along with prevailing rates of remunera- 
tion, prevailing prices of commodities. 

It'seems to us that the person who chiefly bene- 
fits from the operations of civilization is the mono- 
polist, the man who enjoys special privileges. The 
capitalist is in a situation much less unfortunate than 
the labourer, because with the funds at his disposal 
he may himself become a monopolist. Take the 
case of a new railway, the shares of which appre- 
ciate after traffic has been opened. Here is an 
instance where the persons mainly benefited are 
those who promoted and started the undertaking, 
while those who hitherto had gained a living by the 
transportation of goods and passengers find them- 
selves deprived of their occupation, and possibly 
(land in the vicinity of the line having gone 
up in price) compelled to pay higher rents. Tt is 
true that when economical operations are allowed 
to go on freely, the extension of facilities of com- 
munication is followed by the equalization of the 
markets of a country and by a consequent reduc- 
Uion in the cost of living, but it usually happens 
that those operations are interfered with to a 
greater or less extent by other conditions. One of 
these is the monopolist. 

As an instance in which living has not been 
made easier by an increase in means of com- 
munication we may state that since the North. 
Rastern Railway was opened, the price of charcoal 
has risen in the Natsuno and Nikko distrets from 
3 sen to 12 sen per bale, while the price in. Tokyo 
as really undergone little change and no con- 
(action of the volume of supply has taken place. 
Here we have a specimen of the working 
of the monopolist, for beyond doubt this state of 
things is entirely due to his interposition. ‘The 
labourers in the Natsuno and Nikko districts are 
not only compelled by the construction of the rail- 
way to pay higher rents, but they have further to 
pay more dearly for their charcoal. It has been 
said that when an_ undertaking proves profitable, 
the labourers employed in connection with it re- 
ceive better wages, but we fancy it may be 
said of all employers that they invariably give the 
minimum of wages irrespective of the question 
whether their business is paying well or other wise. 

The operations of civilized processes tending 
then to the profit of the monopolist and not to that 
of the capitalist, as such, or of the labourer, there 
need be no wonder if discontented elements are 
coming into existence in all civilized countries. 
‘These ure already found under the various names 
of Nihilism, in Russia, Socialism in. Germany, 
Austria, Fiance, Italy, and Spain, and Unionism 
in Ireland. And as the methods and processes 
of civilization are introduced into the Orient, if 
they work not for the interests of capital and 
labour but for those of the monopolist, then it is 
only too probable that Japan also will be invaded 
by the destructive principle. 




































































THE LAND PURCHASE REGULATIONS. 


(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 


We would seriously 





urge upon the Government 
the necessity of revising the Land Purchase Re- 
gulations, ‘The people, who have as yet hardly 
escaped from the influence of feudal despotism, 
are little likely to protest against any official 
measure, however unjust and unreasonable; and, 
on the other hand, the officials of the Govern- 
ment are liable on occasion to resort to expedients 
which, while suitable for their purposes, can 
hardly be said to be in accordance with the 














law. “Ivis all very well for the nation at large to 
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ignore the actions of the Ministry so long as these 
do not involve injuryto the people, but if the latter 
are ignorant of, or do not chose to defend, their 
own interests, and if they accept Government 
measures as a matter of course, how will it be 
possible to correct administrative abuses and con- 
serve public rights and property? It is certa 
the duty of the Government immediately on hear- 
ing of an evil to remedy it, even although the voice 
ofthe nation may not have made itseli heard on 
the subject. 

Within a very recent period large areas of land 
have been purchased from private parties hy the 
Central Government or by local authorities, in 
connection with private works, and the point is 
that, such purchases being made in accordance 
with the Land Purchase Regulations, owners of 
land are placed at a very serious disadvantage. 














Repouts have as a matter of fact reached us 
that Iand owners in Kanagawa prefecture are 
complaining bitterly of the method in which 


the purchase of their ground by the Govern 
ment is effected, and similar hardship seems 
to be experienced at Shizuoka, Nagoya, and 
other places on the route of the Tokaido Rail- 
way. Ivis said thatin the appropriation of the 
ground necessary for the new railway the various 
local governments, through the jurisdiction of 
which the line passes or will pass, have combined 
together and taken over the necessary ground at the 
value set upon it in the title deeds—a proceeding 
which it is contended causes heavy loss to the 
owners of such property. 

It goes,'of course, without saying that in the carr 
ing out of an enterprise which is designed to be pio- 
ductive of public benefit, the interests of indivi 
duals should not be permitted to over-ride those of 
the nation at large. This proposition is specially 
applicable to the case of the Tokaido Railway: 
But we cannot forget that in Art. 4 of the Land 
Purchase Regulations, issiied in 1875, and still in 
force, there is a provision to the effect that the 
ptice of land purchased for public requirements 
shall be the price entered upon the title-deeds, and, 
if difficulties arise, the proper price shall be d 
termined by a conference of the owners of such 
land with that Government office by which the 
purchase is tobe made. ‘Therefore, in taking over 
land from private owners the foregoing enactment 
should be carelully observed, the proper price being 
determined by mutual conference if necessary; the 
owners of the land in question being indisputably 
invested with the right of defending their own in 
terests according to the law. Itseems to us strange, 
therefore, that the officials of the Government 
should believe themselves justified in so acting, 
and that the public should meekly submit to 
such hardships. ‘The view taken by the Govern- 
ment seems to be that too much trouble will be 
involved in the process of conferring with seve 
thousand land owners as to the purchase of 
ground; that if such a process were resorted to 
lis results would not really justify the bother 
entailed, while the purchase of the land at the 
face value of the title-deeds is for all 8‘ 
purposes fair and equitable. No such principle 
as this can possibly be tolerated in connection 
with Government measures ; nor in any case, cor 
sidered even froma theoretical point of view, is 
any party entitled to profit at the expense of an- 
other, or to incur loss and injury merely because 

a corresponding gain will be reaped by another. 

We may mention a case in point. At the 
cost of considerable labour, the people of a 
village in one of the districts mentioned had been 
successful in converting what was formerly a mere 
swamp into a tract of good cultivable land, the 
value of the ground being by such reclamation 
increased two or three-fold as compared with the 
figure set down on the title-deeds. ‘They were ob 
liged, however, to transfer the ground to the 
authorities at the price specified on the title-deeds, 
with the result of course that considerable actual 
loss was sustained by those who had laboured to 
improve it. 

Undoubtedly the cause of all this trouble 
is to be found in the inadequacy of the re- 
gulations to meet such cases. Remembering 
what human nature is, it is not difficult to under- 
stand that, on the question of the price of ground 
coming before the authorities by conference, land 
owners might demandextortionate sums, agreement 
to which would mean substantial loss to the State, 
and moreover it would be too much to expect that 
a formal conference should be held with every 
small land-owner in reference to the purchase of 
whose property difficulty might arise. At the 
same time, it is comprehensible that the authorities 
may have framed rules the peremptory enforce- 
ment of which must necessarily entail grievous 
hardships on the owners of land. We therefore 
suggest for the consideration of the authorities the 
advisability of appointing appraisers to act on 
both sides. 
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PREFECTS AND LOCAL ASSEMBLIES. 





(Translated from the Nichi,Nichi Shimbun. 








In examining the accounts of the prefecture for 
the roth fiscal year the Niigata Local Assembly 
found indications of improper action on the part of 
the officials of the local government. ‘The matter 
was brought before the Legislative Bureau, with 
the result that the assembly was upheld in the 
stand it had taken, ‘The assembly has asserted 
its rights and has been successful. The whole 
fair is to us most gratilying—not simply 
because the assembly has asserted its rights, or 
hecause it has been successful, but because we can 
see that the members have, more than is usually 
the case with local assemblies, applied their atten 


to the examination of what we will call the 




















tion 
“settled accounts. 

Every change that has taken place recently in 
the regulations as to municipal and_ prefectural 
assemblies has been in the direction of extending 
their rights and their powers. All points as to 
local finance must come under the consideration 
of the assembly. As compared with such bodies 
in former times, the assemblies of to-day do their 
work with much more earnestness and conscien- 
tiousness. 

It is disappointing, however, to find that they 
continue to direct a great part of their energy to- 
wards the discussion of the estimates. As we 
have already had occasion to remark, whatever 
time and trouble are wasted in deliberating 
on the estimates, if a deficit results on the 
settled accounts, then the reserve fund must be 
resorted to, and all that was done in connection 
with the estimates proves useless. When the 
estimates come up for discussion the assembly 
should be content to deal with general points only, 
gall details to. the prefect, who will in this 
way be induced to justify the confidence reposed in | 
him by making every endeavour that can possibly 
lend to retrenchment. When the settled accounts 
are placed before the assembly then the members 
ought to examine them most closely and carefully, 
in order to ascertain whether the head of the local 
government has or has not properly discharged the 
duty entrusted to, Ifthe former, then he ma 
well be made the subject of praise ; if the latter he 
ought to be fittingly reprimanded. ‘The majority 
of assemblies, however, pursue a directly contrary 
course. It does not matter how much energy and 
care they have devoted to the work of discussing 
the estimates, if they allow the settled accounts to 
pass without’ examination; in this respect they 
would be comparable indeed to a farmer who, 
having sown and cultivated assiduously and con: 
stantly, does not concern himself about the harvest- 
ing of his produce. 

Ic will no doubt] be contended that it is when 
the estimates come forward that the financial 
condition can be most properly discussed, and 
tno practical good can result from devoting so 
ch attention to the settled accounts, as the evil, 
if there is any, has been done and become a thing 
of the past, and all that can follow will be 
condemnation of the prefect. But it should be 
remembered that there are always estimates to 
come; that the lessons drawn ‘from the mis 
takes’ of one year, as shown by the settled 
accounts, can always be made applicable with 
effect to the estimates of the following year. In the 
event of a difference of opinion arising between 
a préfect and chis:|ocal -assermbly as {oa' certain 
point in the estimates, how is the matter to end? 
Each party may probably adhere tenaciously to its 
view of the case, the one relying upon its power of 
decision and the other upon its official rights. In 
the case of the settled accounts, however, no such 
conjuncture is possible, for here there can be no 
doubt; no question of probability; no mistake can be 
evaded or glossed over ; the accounts show clearly, 
not what may be done but what has been done, 
and the blame is easily brought home. In the 
event of improper conduct, the officials are not 
merely legally responsible and punishable, but 
their reputation may in any case be seriously 
affected, and the knowledge of this fact will tend 
more than anything else to foster caution and 
pindence. On'the whole, therefore, we are glad to 
find that the local assembly of Niigata has been 
devoting more attention than usual to its settled 
accounts, and we sincerely trust its example will 
be followed by other similar bodies. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY IN JAPA- 
NESE POLITICS. 

Mr. Yano, of the Hochi Shimbun, who has 
relinquished his editorial work on the score of ill- 
health, delivered a speech at a social meeting 
of tle staff in reference to his retiiement 
In the course of his address Mr. Yano. said 
he felt himself impelled of late to continue his 
work though at the time suffering much, by con- 
siderations chiefly as to the position of Count 
Okuma in particular, and the Progressive Party 
generally. In consequence, however, of recent 
events he now felt himself in a position to carry 
out his previously formed intention. 

Some five or six years ago the newspaper busi- 
ness, owing in great part to the depression that 
existed all over the empire, was in a far from 
Uuiving condition. The Hocht Shimbun suffered 
with the rest. Within the last two or three 
years, however, matters had undergone a dis- 
inet change for the better, and, chiefly through 
the earnest and strenuous labours of those whom 
he was addressing, stimulated and aided by the 
chcouragement of their many friends and suppor- 
ters, the Hochi Shimbun was now in a condition 
of increasing prosperity, It would indeed be no 
exaggeration to say that the foundation of future 
and permanent success had been laid. ‘Two years 
had elapsed since the Hochi underwent several 
important changes, and the journal now enjoyed a 
degree of influence and confidence exceeded by 
none of its contemporaries. 

Continuing Mr. Yano said :—Only a few years 
ago the energy of the party of which the Hochi is the 
organ had sunk to the very lowest ebb ; it was desti- 
tute of plans for the future, possessed but little co- 
hesion and was uncertain’ and motiveless in its 
movements, Now, thanks to the exertions of a few 
leading men both in the capital and the provinces, 
it has gained an access of activity, and grown more 
cohesive and compact, while its movements are 
ictuated by a fixed and well understood purpose. 
While other political bodies have undergone 
various vicissitudes and in more than one case 
appear to have been disabled from any future 
action of importance, this alone has been successful 
in preserving its vitality unimpaired. And more 
than that, the principles which it holds by have gone 
on expanding and widening their influence. Of 
course the goal has not yet been reached, but when 
the condition of the party is compared with that of a 
jew years ago, not only are we unable to find any- 
thing to regret but on the contrary there is every 
reason for congratulating ourselves. 

Seven years ago I took a step similar to that of 
Count Okuma then. If the influence of the Count 
during the period that has elapsed since had 
waned or abated, my regret would have been 
deep, even though Ihad not been attacked in 
consequence of my conduct. But since his retire- 









































ment from the Government his influence has 
gone on increasing, with the result that he 
has at length resumed office with the ap- 


proval of all thinking members of the public, and 
has an opportunity of carrying his views’ into 
effect. It isa custom in Japan to admire, almost 
adote, any one who retires from the Government, 
and to condemn any who enter it. In the present 
e Count Okuma’s resumption of office was 
generally approved of, a very small section in- 
deed taking up the opposite ground, and from 
this it may be inferred that the Count has acted 
rightly in this matter. And now that Count 
Okuma has, with the undoubted approbation of 
the country at large, re-entered the Cabinet, I think 
I may without incurring risk of injury to my 
honour retire for a time. It seems to me that this 
is a kind of epoch in my life, and that T ought to 
make up my mind as to what I shall do. Pro- 
bably others would think of retirement in time of 
failure; T hold a contrary wish: I desire to retire 
at the moment of success. The conditions of the 
country are still far from satisfactory ; 1 am yet 
young, not having reached forty years, and I 
cannot think that I could do better than place my- 
self for a year or two in isolation from public affairs 
and devote myself to recruiting my health. If T 
1 sufficient strength it is my intention to resume 
my post among you, gentlemen. Meantime I 
shall occupy myself, according to the dictates of 
my fancy, with literature, the arts and sciences, reli- 
gion, writing or translatiyg, indulging also in 
my favorite sports of shooting and angling, and 
shall look forward with unmixed pleasure to my 
return with invigorated health among you. If 
any of you find it convenient to come to me and 
consult me on the subjects with the cultivation 
of which I shall occupy my leisure, or spe- 
cially on foreign politics—for it is my inten- 
ion to keep myself well acquainted with the 
world's politics—T am always at your. service; 
but I trust you will not speak to me on national 
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politics. I do not wish to do things by halves, | thing like a revolver; whether itwas revolver or | be desctibed as the cylinder containing the cham- 
and if I meddle with Japanese politics T may |not [could not say. twas pretty rusty. bers.) ‘This was the weapon that scared Mr. 
have to shoulder responsibility also.” In con-|  Einst Rothe deponed—I was standing, before| Heckert. Witness never drew it but simply shifted 





clusion Mr. Yano recommended his audience to 
continue the system of correspondence among 
members of the party, and to cultivate the closest 
relations with the Marnicht Shimbun, pointing out 
that the two journals are to the Progressive Party 
what wings are to a bird or wheels to a carriage. 





IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
ye ne 
Before J. Carey Hatt, Esq., Acting Consul. 
Monpay, March rath, 1888. 


Tue Distursance at THE Brewery. 

R. Abbey was charged at the instance of Her- 
mann Heckert with assaultand battery, tiesummons 
alleging that on the 8h instant at No. 123, Bluff, 
he, while making use of foul and abusive language, 
took hold of Mr. Heckert by the shoulder, and at 
the same time threatened him with a pistol. 

Accused pleaded not guilty, and was then placed 
in the dock, 

Hermann Heckert whose evidence was inter- 
preted by Mr. Kiichler, deponed—I ama brewer 
by profession. I do not remember the day, but 
in the afternoon a little before 5 I was standing 
in the court of the Brewery. I saw the accused 
running towards me and shouting all the time. 
As I could not understand him and saw also that 
he had been drinking, I called out for the engineer, 
Mr. Watt. [then heard that he was complaining 
because Japanese employed by the Brewery had 
been misbehaving themselves at the back of the 
compound, which adjoins his house. I told him 
I knew nothing about it, but would have it stopped 
atonce. He said he believed I had ordered the 
men to do so to aggravate him. He called 
me names, among others a “b——y hound” and 
showed a revolver. He put himself ina threaten- 
ing attitude and abused me, but I did not under- 
stand what he said. He had the revolver in his 
e pocket; he showed it me and then put it in 
aside pocket. After further abusing me, he took 
ahold of me by the shoulder with his left hand 
holding the revolver in his right. ‘The engineer 
came and separated accused from me, and ‘the 
Jatter then went for and struck a Japanese. He 
struck the Japanese on the face, and as the latte: 
was running away accused pointed his revolver at 
him, The engineer then took him and put hin 
out, accused using abusive language all the time. 

To Accused—I cannot describe the pistol. The 
whole thing was so quick that I could just see it 
was a pistol; I wasvery excited. The enigineer put 
you out of the Brewery. 

William Watt, sworn, deponed—On the after- 
noon of the 8th, I think that was the date, [ was 
in the engine room, when [ heard a noise in the 
boiler room. [heard very high words, and some 
one called for help. Mr. Rothe and I then went to 
see what was the matter, and found Mr. Heckert 
and Mr. Abbey by the door. Mr. Abbey was very 
excited and speaking loudly. He was trying to 
explain to Mr. Heckert that some of the Brewery 
servants had been making a nuisance on his pre- 
mises, and said he had struck some of them, and 
had now come to compel Mr. Heckert as mans er 
to stop the nuisance. Mr. Heckert asked me il I 
understood all that accused said. I said I did, but 
that it would be hard to remember all. Mr. Abbey 
then again spoke of the nuisance and his intet- 
tion to have it stopped, and, showing the butt of a 
revolver, said he came’ prepared to defend himself 
if Mc. Heckert or any of his men caused any trouble, 
1 told him he could not use revolvers or any. 
thing of the kind there; that we wanted quietness, 
and I got him to the front gate. At that time the 
Japanese who had been struck came in, and we 
asked him what he was struck for. He said he did 
not know. While we were speaking Mr. Abbey 
came in and slapped the Japanese on the side of 
the head. ‘The Japanese ran towards the engine 
room back door. Mr. Abbey then called on him 
to come back and said he would shoot him. 1 
told him he could not shoot there, and tried to 
pacify him telling him if he had any complaint he 
should present it in the proper way. I then 
showed him the way out. I did not see him put 
his hand on Mr. Heckert’s shoulder and present 
the revolver at him. The only time I saw him 
take the pistol out of his pocket was when he 
Pointed it towards the Japanese ; while doing so he 
aimed very high. [saw him give the Japanese a 























pe: The Japanese did not at that’ time give 
aan any provocation. I saw no hands placed on 
y. One but the Japanese. 
To th 


¢ Accused—You called the Japanese back 
and he Would not come. 


You then said if he did 
not come back you would ‘ 


shoot him. I saw some- 
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five o'clock inthe machine room of the Brew 
ery, and heard a disturbance in the boiler 
room. 1 went towards the door and saw Mr. 


Heckert and Mr. Abbey. [saw they were having 
an altercation, but could not understand it. [saw 
that Mr. Abbey pushed with his hand several 
times against the shoulder of Mv. Heckert. Then 
I saw Mr. Abbey show his revolver to Mr 
Heckert from his inside pocket. More words then 
fullowed. T went out to the machine room and on 
returning a minute afterwards I saw the accused 
give Mr. Watt a shove and send him against the 
wall. Mr, Watt said he had better go out and 
then showed him the way out. [saw Abbey strike 
the Japanese with his open hand on the face 
Lonly saw Abbey opening his coat_and showing 
the pistol; [did not see him hold it in his hand. 

Accused had no questions to ask. 

Accused here said if it would facilitate the pro- 
ceedings and hasten matters he would confess at 
once to having struck the Japanese. 

Mr. Hall at this stage read another charg 
against accused, alleging that on the 8th instant 
at No. 123, Bluff, he had assaulted Ishii Chojiro 
by striking’ him on the face with his fist, chasing 
him round the premises, and theatening him with 
a pistol. 4 

‘Accused said he would plead guilty to slapping 
the Japanese on the face with his open hand and 
chasing him round the premises, but not to threa- 
tening him with a pistol. 




















Mr. Hall said then he would hear the evidence. 
Ishii Chojiro ceponed—I am employed in the 
Brewery. [think it was ou the gth, about halt 


past 4 in the afternoon that I was in the cooperage 
of the Brewery, when the accused came up and 
without any provocation struck me on the face. 
Tat once went off to report the fact to my master 
As Twas in the machine shop doing so accused 
again came up and struck me twice. He then 
touk. out a pistol and pointed it at me, and [ran 
away and know nothing more about it. 

‘Yo Accused— You stuck me on the first occa- 
sion with the closed fist, so hard that the inside 
of my mouth was cut. ‘The gum was cut inside. 
You struck me with your knuckles outwards. I 
do not know what sort of a pistol it was that you 
had, as Lat once ran away. After Twas struck 
I went some distance off. You then took out the 
pistol, and thinking there was danger Tran out. 

Mr. Watt, recalled, to accused deponed—I 
could not say’ that you were intoxicated when you 
assaulted the Japanese, Lut you were very excited. 
You were not impudeni to me. 

Accused avked permission to make a statement, 
and said he wished to be put on his oath, 

Mr. Hall id he found both assaults very 
clearly proven, the not very violent assault on Mr. 
Heckert and the repeated assault on the Japanese, 
agravated in the latter case by the drawing of a 
revolver or a weapon of some kind. He would 
hear anything that accused had to say with the 
view of lessening the degree of his guilt. 

Accused—Please understand me, Sir, I € 

pleaded guilty only to one assault, the assault on 
the Japanese. 
Hall—The first assault on Mr, Heckert by 
putting your hand on his shoulder and pushing 
him was proven, and not shaken in cross-examina- 
tion. 

Accused said he had been very badly treated in 
connection with this matter, and would tell the 
thing fiom the commencement. Between 4 and 
5 o'clock on the afternoon of the 8th he was sitting 
with his wife in a room next the Brewery. He 
ing a laughing and talking of swange voices, he 
went to the window and there saw behind one of 
the sheds of the Brewery four men, one nude. 
(Mr. Abbey’s statement as to the actions of these 
men. is unfit for publication.) ‘Iwo of accused's 
children were playing in the garden within 6 yards 
of these brutes. He had sent a policeman on the 
Brewery premises before to stop a nuisance, and 
it was all right so long as the sheds were not 
erected. Since they had been put up, how- 
ever, idle coolies availed themselves of the shel- 
ter of their walls, and so the spot had become 
a lounging place. ‘There the most disgusting 
scenes that any man could possibly imagine 
—he had been 14 years in Japan and had 
never seen them equalled—were enacted daily be- 
fore his children. of whom he had ten, ‘The police 
had told him that if he could catch one of the 
coolies in the act the man would be punished. He 
did not particularly complain, because as he was 
partly employed by Japanese it might not do him 
any good. On the occasion in question then he 
said to his wife he would catch that fellow, and as 
he went out he caught up this weapon fiom the 






















































table (producing a rusty pistol, minus that some- 
what important part of its mechanism which may 





it from one pocket to the other, If Mr. Heckert 
had seen it, surely asa soldier he would have know: 
that it was foolish to threaten him with it. Accused 
simply seized it and put it in his pocket with the 
intention of ying to explain to the coolies that if 
they repeated their actions le would shoot them, 
But in reality he could not shoot them. He bad 
ho weapon, and his idea was simply to scare them 
from enacting those disgusting scenes before his 
chiidren, The man that he struck was wot the 
guilly man-—that was, he was not the nude one; 
but was one of the other three. He believed if Mr. 
Heckert had understood what he said when he made 
his complaint the thing would have been arranged, 
and the men caught anid punished. He puthis hand 
on Mr. Heckert’s shoulder merely to emphasize 
his arguments. He did say, when Mr. Heckert 
paid no heed to him, that that gentleman was as 
bad as his coolies for not lookin ter them, These 
really were the circumstances as they happened. 
He entered the yard without any intention to injure 
or assault any one. He simply wanted to catch 
the man who had exposed his person. 

Mr. Hall said the nuisance of which accused 
complained would have been perfectly good ground 
for making a stiong remonstrance to the proprie- 
tors of the Brewery. 

Accused said he believed so. But he had had sick- 
ness in his house for 14 months—he was only now 
recovering himself from malarial fever, and was 
therefore perhaps more easily excited—caused, he 
supposed, by the excavating in connection with the 
building of the Brewery premises, and he wished 
to leave the house and did not want to make 
trouble, 

Mr. Hall said the conduct of the covlies—if 
accused’s statement was correct—was sufficient to 
justity him in. making strong representations to 
the head of the Brewery, and if he had done so in 
a temperate way there could be no doubt his com- 
plaint would have been attended to, But the 
facts, even as stated by him, did not justify accused 
in rushing out with arms about his person. Luckily 
it was not shown that the weapon was loaded or 
that he made any attempt to shoot, otherwise his 
Honour should have had to put him on bis trial 
of felony instead of trying him, as now, summarily. 
He found it proven that aceused laid his hand 
on Mr. Heckert’s shoulder and used abusive 
language, and that he struck a Japanese and 
threatened him with a pistol. ‘Taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances that had excited his 
ive, and mitigating the penalty, he would have to 
pay a fine of $5 01 go three day> to prison for as- 
saulting Mr, Heckert. The assault on the Japa- 
nese was a much more serious affair, as accused 
not only assaulted him twice—he being an inno- 
cent man, not the man who had given the provoca- 
tion—but also presented the pistol athim. For 
that offence he would be fined $25, with the option 
of fourteen days’ imprisonment. 

‘The Accused—I shall have to go to prison, Mr. 
Hall. I cannot pay the fine. You should bear in 
mind that this (holding up the dismantled piece of 
ordnance) is not a revolver. 1 think, Sir, you 
should take into consideration the serious provoca- 
tion that I have received month after month, and 
that my pistol is not a pistol, but only part of a 
pistol, 

Mr. Hall said accused would have to pay the 
costs in both cases. 

Accused—Have I no appeal, Sir? 

No answer was given to this, and the Court 
then rose. 

‘The fines were subsequently paid. 
















































LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ee eee, 
("Srectan” Tececram ro “ Jaray Maiz.”] 


London, March 12th. 
FREDERIC THE THIRD, 
The Crown Prince has proceeded to Berlin, 
and been proclaimed Emperor of Germany, as 
Frederic the Third. a 








(Revrer “SreciaL” To “Jaran Matt 


London, March roth. 
THE CONVERSION OF CONSOLS. 
In the House of Commons, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gave notice that on an early date 
he will move for the conversion of Consols, 
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THE sUEZ CANAL, 

France censures England’s objections to 
Turkey’s amendments to the Suez Canal Con- 
vention. 

London, March 12th. 
FREDERIC THE THIRD. 

The Crown Prince has been proclaimed Em- 
peror under the title of Frederic the Third. 
The Crown Prince arrived at Berlin unharmed 
by the journey from San Remo. 

FUNERAL OF THE KAISER. 

The funeral of the Kaiser will take place to- 
morrow. 

THE RUSSIAN PRESS ON THE SITUATION. 

The Russian press fears that political dif- 
ficulties are pending. 

London, March 14th. 
CONDITION OF THE EMPEROR FREDERIC. 

The Emperor of Germany is none the worse 
for his recent journey from San Remo to Berlin. 

POSTPONEMENT OF THE EMPEROR WILLIAM'S 

FUNERAL, 

The funeral of the late Emperor has been 
postponed till Friday. 

PROCLAMATION BY THE EMPEROR" FREDERIC. 

Frederic the Third has issued a Proclamation 
announcing that his future policy will be con- 
ducted on the same lines as that of the late 
Emperor William. 

London, March 15th. 
RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 

The Czarevich is on a visit to Berlin. 

The Official Messenger (Russian newspaper) 
announces a pledge of close friendship between 
the two countries. 








[From me “ Sivoarore Free Peess,”) 


Paris, February 17th. 
THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 

M. Tirard has been defeated in the Chambers 
on financial questions and meditates resigning. 
FRANCE AND TURKEY. 

The Enquiry about the Damascus incident 
shows the French Consulate to have been un- 
violated. 

THE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

Belgium has agreed to the abolition of Sugar 
Bounties. 

PARLIAMENT. 

Sir James Fergusson denied that the Govern- 
ment were taking military action with regard to 
Venezuela. 

London, February 23rd. 
PARLIAMENT. 

Sir James Fergusson stated that the Govern- 
ment had not entered into any agreement with 
Italy, and that relations with France are now 
excellent. Mr. Labouchere then withdrew his 
amendment, and the address was voted. 


Paris, February zoth. 

The Budget Committee has reversed the vote 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and M. Tirard 
retains office. 

Berlin, February 22nd. 
THE CROWN PRINCE. 

The Emperor wishes to go to San Remo, but 
his physicians are using all means to dissuade 
him. 

["Hairnoxe Courrier Sractat.} 
Hanoi, February 16th. 
M. CONSTANS AND AFFAIRS IN TONQUIN. 

Before the receipt of the telegram announcing 
the passing of the diminished credit the feeling 
of discouragement had already been dissipated 
by the Governor-General, who, in receiving 
three of the principal merchants, said :—‘‘ Fear 
nothing. I will remain at my post, and we will 
together complete the work commenced.” 

Great activity prevails in the Governor- 
General's office. Questions standing over are 
to receive an immediate settlement. The 
survey for the Lang-son railway is to be com- 
menced ; the survey parties are fitting out to-day. 

Complete accord exists between the Governor 
and the general public. Civil districts are to be 
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constituted with militia garrisons and without 
military posts. The regular troops will hold 
the garrisons at strategic points. ‘The militia, 
whose existence was menaced, is recognised as 
indispensable. Urgent economies in the Army 
and Navy budgets will be effected. Distant 
columns which are useless will be suppressed. 
A battery of artillery and a battalion of Zouaves 
who are leaving will not be replaced. 

The principle of concessions has been admit- 
ted. Agricultural concessions will be granted 
at the rate of one franc per hectare and payment 
of the land tax for the part under cultivation 
from the year the land begins to yield. After 
five years the holder of the concession will 
retain only the part under cultivation. If the 
whole is under cultivation the concession will 
be prolonged for thirty years. The right of pro- 
specting for gold may be reserved on payment 
of one franc per hectare per annum for the land 
pre-empted. Kebao has been conceded to Jean 
Dupuis. 

The Correspondences Fluviales are tendering 
for the transport of troops and military stores in 
the colony. The economy this change will 
realise will be the services of five gunboats and 
the disarming of twenty launches. 


(Havas Teuscrans.) 
Paris, February 15th. 
RESIGNATION OF THE UNDER-SECRETARY FOR THE 
COLONIES. 

M. Felix Faure, Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, has resigned. 

THE FRENCH COLONIAL BUDGET. 

The Chamber has finished its discussion of 
the Colonial Budget. 

M. Tirard having consented to a reduction of 
two hundred thousand francs, the Chamber of 
Deputies adopted the Indo-China credit by 264 
votes to 256. 

Paris, February 17th. 
FRENCH NEWS. 

M. de Brazza has arrived in Paris. 

Paris, February 19th. 

M. Delaporte has been appointed under- 
Secretary of State in the Ministry of Marine and 
Colonies. 

There has been a heavy snowstorm in France. 
Communications are interrupted. 

THE GOVERNORSHIP OF OBOCK. 

M. Paul Revoil has been appointed Comman- 
dant of Obock. 

THE FRENCH BUDGET. 

The Chamber of Deputies is still engaged in 
the discussion of the Budget. 

Paris, February 21st. 

The Budget Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies proposes the reduction of the secret 
service money allowed to the Ministry of the 
Interior to 800,000 francs. The Minister asks 
for 1,600,000 francs. The question will be 
made a Cabinet one. 

Paris, February 26th, 
SECRET FUNDS. 

At the instance of the Government the Cham- 
ber of Deputies has adopted by 288 against 220 
votes the maintenance of the sum of frs. 
1,600,000 for secret funds to the Minister of 
the Interior. 
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From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki & 
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From Hongkong. per O. & O. Co. Tuesday, Mar. 2oth.* 
Fom Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Monday, Mar. 26th + 
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THE NEXT MALL 
For Europe, vid 


Leaves 





Hongkong...... per P.& O. Co. Sunday, Mar. 18th. 
For Shanghai 
Kobe, ana perN.Y.K. Tuesday, Mar, oth. 
Nagasaki 
For America...... perO.&O.Co. Saturday, Mar. agth, 
For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co. Tuesday, Mar. 27th. 





For Europe, via 


Hongicong...... per N. D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Apr. 4th. 





TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ae Seo 


YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
TeAINS Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4,* 5, 
6.15 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15} p.m. 
Trains Luave Toxyd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and '11.15+ p.m, 


Fares—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Vhird do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 


Those marked (*) run through without stopping at Tsurumi, 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 

TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA at 7.25 and 9.95 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11 50 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34. sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

‘TRaIns LEAVE TOxyé (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40.a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maesasni at 6 and 
11,40 a.m., and 2.30 and $.40 p.m, 

Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and YoKOKawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m, 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE UENO (down) at 6.go and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsunomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.0§ p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; 
Fukusuima (down) at 7 a.m, and 3,53 p.m.; SENDAT 
(down) at 5.45 and 10.05 a.m, and 6.55 pm. 


TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 a.m., and 








3.10 and 7.35 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7 a.m., ‘and 3.50 
p.m.; Fukusiiaa (up) at 6 and 10.01 a.m.; Koriva- 
MA (up) at 8.03 a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; UTSUNOMIVA 





(up) at 7 a.m., and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second.class yen 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen. 
3.92, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15 ; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains Leave SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1,40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m, 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKADANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second.class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


NAGAHAMA.-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE NAGAHAMA at 6 and 10 am., and 2 
and 6 p.m; and Nacoya at 6 and 10 a.m., and2 and 
6 p.m. 

Fargs—Second.class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sen 77. 





NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave NaGoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 
and TakeToyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Fargs—Second-class, sen 74; Third-class, sen 37. 


KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY. 
eave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.55) 9.58) 
and 1.55, 3.55, 5-55, and 9.55 p.m. 
LEAVE OSAKA (up) at 4.45. 7.6, 9.6, and 
and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 
LEAVE Kyoro (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
a.m,; and 12.46, 2 46, 4.45, 0.46, and 8.46 p.m. 
TRAINS LEAVE Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 945, and 
10.45 a.m. ; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
11.45, a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE OsaKA (down) at 6.25, 8.25 and 
10.25 a.m,; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 825, and 
0.25 p.m. 


TRAINS ind. 
1155 a.m 

‘TRAINS 
11.6 a.m.; 


TRAINS 











YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STREAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.0, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and LEAVE 
YoxosuKa at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m'—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


a 
ARRIVALS. 

City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 1,959 

Wm. B. Seabury, roth March,—Hongkong 

3rd March, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. 


0. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Mottram, 11th 
March,—Kobe roth March, General.—Rey- 
nell & Co. 

Natal, French steamer, 4,038, Such, 11th March, 
—Hongkong 2nd, Shanghai 6th, and Kobe 
roth March, Ganeral.—Messageries Mati 
times Co. 

Benlarig, British steamer, 1,482, Freeman, 
March,—Hongkong 4ty March, Genera 
Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. ; 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,646, Waring, 12th 
March,—Kobe 1oth March, General.—Adam 
son, Bell & Co. 

Teheran, ish steamer, 1,684, Seymour, 12th 
March,—Hongkong 3rd March, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
rath March,—Kobe 11th March, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese, steamer, 1,862, Som- 
mers, 14th March,—Yokkaichi 13th March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 14th 
March,—Kobe 13th March, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, A 

Claymore, British steamer, 1,555, Craig, 15th 
March,—Kobe 13th March, General.—Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 

Sagami' Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender 
dine, 15th March,—Hakodate 13th Mareh, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1 
Conner, 15th March yghai and ports, 
Mails and Genera ippon Yusen Kaish 

Toyoshima Maru, nese steamer, 596, Kasug 
15th March,—Yokkaichi 14th March, Gen 

Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura 
15th March,—Handa 14th March, Gene 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Marcia, British steamer, 1,060, A. McIntosh, 16th 
March,—Nagasaki 13th March, General.— 
A. Center. 





uh 








& 
































DEPARTURES. 
Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Watton, roth 
March,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Gene 
ral.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 
Bobre (13), Russian cruiser, Captain Chikovsky, 
rit March,—Nagas 
Dimitri: Donskot (23), Russi 
1a 











Scurydloff, 11th March aki. 
Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trent, ith March, 
Nagasaki, Ballast. —Mitsu Bishi Sh 





Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 8y6, C. Ny 
March,—Hachinohe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaish 

Traouaddy, French steamer, 2,489, Bretel, 11th 
March,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

General Domville, British ship, 1,570, Everett, rath 
January,—Kobe, General.—Paul Heinemann 

















Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
13th March,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steam 
Wm. B. Seabury, 14th March,— 
cisco, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. C 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Mottram, 
March,—Kobe, General.—Reynell & C 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fuke 
March,—Yokkaichi, General. i 
sen Kaisha, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
1th March,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Westmeath, British steamer, 2,00; 

rch,—Kobe, General. 




















Stonehouse, 
‘Samuel Sa- 








mers, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 15th’ March,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


15th March,—Yokkaichi, General. — 





ARRIVED. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from Hongkong :—Messts. E 
A. Shewan and servant, G. » G 
Robaak, and MeNevin in cabin, Vor Sau 
Francisco: Captain Chas. A, Johnson in cabin; 
and 217 Chinese in steerage. 
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Per French steamer Natal, from Hongkong vid 
Shanghai and Kobe :—Messrs. Ede, Allen, Livita, 
West, Trotter, Grovan, Furlonge, Matians, and 
Baggallay in cabin. 

Per Buitish steamer Teheran, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Messts. Carnegie, 
Richardson, R. H. Wood, J. H. Cocksedge, J. 
Rickett and child in cabin; and 4 Chinese and “1 
Japanese in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
hanghai and ports:—Mrs. J. Ward Hall, Miss 
Barney, Miss Morrison, Messrs. Morrison, 
hima, Akiys Sale, and Tuck Sing in 
cabin; Mess ni, Yorozue, and Tamura 
in second class; and 53 passengers in steerage 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe 
—Mr. and Mrs, P. K. Komachi, Messrs. 
Pemberton, Y, » H. Manabe, J. 
shima, and manouchi in cabin; Mi 
Mes. Moti and Mis. Yano and child, 
a Moriyama, and ‘T. Ham: 
n second class; and 132 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED, 

Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 
x G. Creamer, 
Messrs. F, D. MacKenzie, Jiro 
Stone, F. M, Saltarel, K. R. Suba, Yonezo Arai, 
J. Akusawa, R. Ono, K. Kurove, K. Egawa, and 
Rey. M. Y. Uyemura in cabin; and 1 European, 
11 Chinese, and 9 Chinese in steerage. 






















































Per French steamer Jraouaddy, for F 

Thompson, C in 

e chmacker, George 

Pearce, D. Chio Vital Rousseau, 
Okuma, and 3 Japanese in cabin. 


amer Vokuhama Maru, for 
—Governor Kusaka, Mus. 
Miss Chamberlin, Capt 

M PB 
huyse, Budge, 
avin; Mrs. Budge, Messts. 
and) Kawachi in 





Shangliai and port 
Kusalia, Miss Ishida 
Munter, Messrs. K. 
Glover,” Matsuda, 
Shioshi, and Inouye in 
Ishikawaya, Hirano, Higucl 
second class; and 64 passeng ‘ 

Per Amel City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco:—Rev. and Mrs. G2 H. Ap: 
pleton and three children, Mrs. A. C. Wayne, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Spencer, two children, and 
hative servant, Captain Chas. A. Johnson, Messrs. 
nney, H. Sanders, E. Luxton, Shimada, 
vaham, J. A. Lillebridge, and Jas. Johnson 

























in cabin. 


CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Batavia, 


for Vancouver, 





NRW YORK SAN FRAN: 


AND. CIAc AND 

CANADAS EAST. FACIFICCOASTS TOTALe 
Shanghai a4 203 130 333 
Hyogo 976 tot = 14077 
Yokohama at Mo 608 
Hongkong... 1175 176 
Total 1,207 — 645 = 305 -2,247 

SILK 

SEW YORK roran, 

Yokohama sess ssssseoe 220 220 


Total ... wesseres BBM asp. e 220 

Per French steamer Zraouaddy, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Silk for France, 228 bales: for Eng- 
land, 10 bales; total, 238 bales. Waste sill for 
France, 243 bales; for England, 29 bales ; total, 
272 bales. 

Per British steamer Teheran, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe,—Sugar 4,000 bags, 
Merchandise 2,198 packages, and Parcels 22 
packages, 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco :— 
































onan 
Hyouo 202 
Yokohama 32a 
Hongkong .. 22 

Yotal a 
Shanghai. ies, sate 
Hongkong ae is 
Yokohama pa 503 

‘Total ..... ped a 


Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $200.00. 


REPORTS. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain W. B. Seabury, reports :-—Left Hongkong 
the 3rd March, at 3.43 p.m.; had strong north. 
easterly monsoon, with head sea during first three 
days; thence to port light winds, with smooth sea; 
detained 5 hours outside by dense fog. Arrived 
at Yokohama the roth March, at 6.42 a.m. Pas- 
sage, 6 days, 13 hours. 











«| bales En; 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
pC 
IMPORTS. 

A little more general enguiry has been apparent, 
but based on such a very low scale of prices 
that holders as a rule have been disinclined to 
entertain the offers, and transactions consequently 
have again Leen moderate in all descriptions 
of Piece Goods. In Yarns there has been no 
special feature to notice, but the desire to be 
moving has only been gratified at the expense of 






slight concessions on previous quotations. 






ales for the week amount to about 400 
ish and 300 bales Bombays; prices 
have ruled about 25 cents lower. : 

Piece Goops.—Sales comprise 1,000 pieces 
glbs. Shirtings, 800 pieces 7 Ibs. ‘T.-Cloths, 400 
pieces White Shirtings, 2,500 pieces Turkey Reds, 
500 pieces Prints, 1,000 pieces Victoria Lawns, 
420 pieces Velvet, and 156 pieces Silk Satins. 


YARN 





Woottens.—1,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine 
and 2,300 pieces Italian Cloth have been returned 


as the sales for the weck. 
COLION YARNS, 
















16/24, Ord $30.00 to 3200 
M 32.50 to 33.75 
34.00 to 34.75 
34.00 to 35.00 
+ a8 32, Ordinary 32.50 to 34.50 
25 32, Medium 34.75 to 30.25 
. 28 32, Goud to Best 36.50 to 37.25 
38,12, Medium to Best 38.25 to 4050 
fold .. 36.50 to 38 50 
i 39.50 to 43.c0 
27.00 to 29.25 
25.75 to 27.50 
oh een “93:50 to 25-75 

COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


aches $1.75 to 2.15 
s4sinches 2.15 to 2.55 
1h, 24 yards, y2 inches. 145 to 1s7b 
Indigo Shictings—12 yas, 44 inches... 1.60 to 1.70 
Prints—Assuated, 24 yards, joinches.. 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 rae rane. 



























inches... ---o-..- sicieted “GxO7 Nhs 80g 
Turkey Reds—1J to 24th, 24 yards, 3000 rer rine, 

inches... semgititeaeans Neat tO lap, 
Tukey Reds—a4 to 31h, 24 yards, 30 

inches ...... cis spinon a GD CUR! TIS 
Tunkey Reds—34 to 41h, 24 yards, 30 

inches eceetlersesiee . FSD Wy 1:85, 
Velvets—Hiack, 35 yards, 221 575 to 6.25 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42- 0.05 to 0.744 
Vaifachelas, 12 yauds, 43 135 to 2.05 





WOOLLE 


. F400 to 5.30 
0.27 to 30 


26 





yards, 32 
jo yards, 32 inches 





th, 
0 peices O23 tO 
th, 30 yards, 32 inches 






0.19 to 22 
o.r4h to 0.168 
0.30 to 0.45 
: 0.40 to 0.60 
Cloths—t 0.35 to 0.60 
Blankets- 

per Ih... 





0.35 to 038 





METALS, 


Moderate business doing, but prices slightly 
easier. 
faa 


Flat Bars, 4 inch $2.50 















Flat Bars, inch. : 2.85 to 2.05 
Round and square up to 3 inch 2.95 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted... i to 2.80 
Nailvod, smalll size. to 2.95 
Wire Nails, assorted to 5.50 
‘Tin Plates, per box to 6.00 
Pig Iron, No. 3 ... to 1.60 





KEROSENE, 

Still no business to report; the tone of the 
market is unaltered, and quotations remain no- 
minally unchanged. 







quotations. 
Devoe . ee $2.00 
Comet : 2.05 
Chester 2.12 





SUGAR, 

A very large business of fully 28,700 piculs has 
been done in Sugar during the week. Following 
are the sales reported :—White Refined go piculs 
at $5.10 per picul, 470 piculs at $5.45 per picul, 
1,590 piculs at $5.90 per picul, 1,095 piculs at $6.33 
per picul, 2,350 piculs at $6.57 per picul, 1,320 
piculs at $6.96 per picul, 1,050 piculs at $7.34 per 
picul, and 7o piculs at $7.50 per piculs, total 8,030 





piculs of White refined, Takao, 2,500 piculs at 
$3.67 per picul, 11,600 piculs at $3.70 per picul, 
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and 2,000 piculs at $3.72 Pet picul, footing 15,100 
piculs of Takao. Namiida, 4,000 piculs at $3.02 
to $3.10 per picul and 650 piculs at $3.15 per 
picul, making 4,650 piculs of Namiida kinds. ‘Of 
Java and Penang only 1,000 piculs were sold at 
$3.15 per picul. ‘The market has advanced fully 20 
cents per picul on some brands. Estimated pro- 
duction of Formosa Sugar this season is set down 
at 350,000 piculs. Prices at Takao have also an up- 
ward tendency. ‘The market closes firm as under, 


$5.10 0 7.50 











White Refined 








Manila csc 3.60 to 3.80 
Java and Penang 3.40, to 3.50 
Pentama. Nominal 
Namiida 3.15 to3.35 
Brown Takao 3.70 103.75 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the gth instant. The re- 
cord of the transactions of the week shows a 
marked decline in business, and, aided by heavy 
rejections aggregating 499 piculs, the net result of 
the week’s settlements is only 222 piculs, divided 
as follows:—Filatures 16 piculs, Re-reels 190 
piculs, Kakeda 52 piculs, less 36 piculs excess of 
rejections over settlements in Hanks. The rejec- 
tions have been especially heavy in Filatures and 
Re reels, the former having contributed 267 piculs 
and the latter 172 piculs to the quantity returned 
lo the native godowns, whilst of Hanks there were 
51 piculs and of Kakedag piculs. Again there is 
no direct Export to record on the part of ther 
Kaisha ; this particular branch of the wade seems 
to be stopped for the present. 

A fair amount of fresh supply, over 600 native 
bales—34o piculs—has arrived during the week, 
and the Stocks on offer have thereby been slightly 
increased, standing now at 8,400 piculs, against 
11,600 piculs at same date last season, and 4,300 
piculs in 1886. 


As regards prices, quotations must remain 





ve 








nominally unchanged, but still the turn i 
buyers, especially in Hanks and other descriptions 
where real quality is concerned, as good to best 
Silks in all classes are now very scarce and likely 
to be so for the rest of the season. 

There were three shipping opportunities during 
the interval, the C. P. steamer Batavia on the 
roth instant vid Vancouver, which carried 220 
bales to New York, the M. M, steamship Zraou- 
addy on the 11th, taking 238 bales to Europe, and 
on the rth the P, M. steamer City of Rio de 
Faneiro to San Francisco, which took 563 bales 
for New York and Hartford, ‘The total Export of 
this season from July Ist to date stands now at 
31,338 bales, weighing 31,947 piculs, against 
20,119 piculs last season, and 22,177 piculs at 
same date in 1886. 

Hanks.—The Stock in this class—67o piculs— 
is very small and consists principally of medium 
and common grades, finer kinds be 
and, what litle there is, held at full 
Only 15 piculs of Shinshu were taken into godown 
during the week at the rate of $500; the rejection 
of 51 piculs of former purchases renders the result 
of the week’s business in these a minus quantity of 
36 piculs. 

Filatures.--There has been a fair demand for 
these throughout the interval, and 283  piculs 
were taken in by foreign hongs, principally Shin- 
shu kinds of every grade from $570 to $660. OF 
Koshu also several lots changed hands at prices 
ranging from $525 to $600. A small parcel of 
Hida was bought at $585, and some Huchoji at 
Fp ae Siig: aleathiod theintitnsharedintic 
weel’s business, the actual settlements therein 








g very scarce 
figures. 











amounting to -362 piculs of every grade from the 
lowest to the highest, from $500 to $600 per picul. 
Of specially well known kinds only a parcel of 
Tortoise chop was bought at $575. 

Kakeda.—Vhe business done in these—s2 piculs 
—was in the better classes only, from $535 to $615, 


gaint | thus : 
23 pi 


at which:latter price a parcel of Stork chop was 
taken in, White Flag $558} 


Oshu and Taysaam Kinds.—A blank. 





Quotations, 
Hanks—No. 14 é 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 
Hanks—No. 2 (Jos! 


$530 tosgo 
515 to510 
















Hanks—No, 24 (Sh si 500 

Hanks—No. 490 

Nanks—N 480 to 490 
470 to475 
455 to 460 





Filatures—Extra 
es—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 
Vilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 
bilatures—No. 1h, 13/16, 14/17 de ' 
Wilatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 2... 
Filatues—No. 2, 14 15 deniers 

Kilatures—No, 3, 14.20 deniers 


Joo to 710 
G60 to 670 
640 to 650 
610 to 620 
610 tof20 
590 to 600 
50 to 570 



















1 Non 
















































Re-reels— (Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 620 to 030 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 590 to 60 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/1, 14/17 deniers 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14 18 deniers 540 to 550 
Re reels—No. 3, 14 20 deniers 520 to 530 
Kakedas—Extia sscsecsscssuesvessussnvanssnnen 620 
Kakedas—No. 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 560 to $70 
Kakedas—No 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 520 to 530 
Kakedas—N 500 to $10 
Kakedas—! 490 
Oshu Send 520 to 530 
Namatsul 520 to 530 
Hamatsuk fics $00 to $10 
Sodai—No. Nom. 490 to 500 
Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 16th Mar., 1888 :— 
Season s8My-8B. 1886-87, 1885.86 
Haves Barnes Barwa, 
Kurope .. 14,076 9,232 9,101 
America...... 17,202 10,853 13,519 
Watat { Hates 31,338 20,090 620 
Piculs 31,047 20,119 ce 
SplomeaantDiert} Yeico ogos tae 
Stock, 16th March 8,400 11,600 4.300 
Available suppliestodate 40,500 32,500 26,700 


WASTE SILK, 


The trade in this department has had a decided 
check, chiefly owing to the inferior quality of 
almost all the stock that is on offer. Settlements 
during the week amount to 239 piculs, divided 
thus :—Nosh# 65 piculs, Kibiso 151 piculs, Sundries 

ils. No direct export to record. 

Arrivals have slightly overbalanced the settle- 
ments, and present stock is 3,800 piculs, against 
6,900 ‘piculs at same date last year, and 4,500 
piculs in 1886. 

The Iraouaddy on the 11th instant carried 776 
piculs Waste, and 54 piculs Cocoons to Europe 
‘This brings the season's Export up to 23,593 piculs, 
against 20,794 piculs last season, and 19,670 piculs 
at same date in 1886. 














We cannot alter quotations although they must 
almost without exception be considered nominal. 
When quality is taken into account they prove to 
be decidedly higher than a month ago. 

Cocoons.—Nothing done herein ; the few remain- 
ing piculs are not of a kind to induce purchases, 

Noshi-ito.—The whole amount of the settlements 
—65 piculs,—is divided in only a few parcels, one 
of them being a lot of best Filatue at the top 
price, $135. The rest was Mino at $100 to $103}. 

Kibiso.—About two-thirds of the quantity settled 
were Foshu at $35. There was a small parcel of 
Mino “at $46, one of Oshu at $57} and one of 
second Filatures at $95. 

Mawata.—There are no transactions to record 
in this kind. 

Sundries.—Except one picul of Kudeu-ito at 
$65, the settlement consisted of one lot of Vert 
at $16. 











Quorarions. 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best 


$125 to135 






































o—Filature, Good 110 to 120 
o—Vilature, Medium 100 to 105 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 130 to 135, 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best Nom. 105 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Shinshw, Good 95 to 1n0 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Med é 53 to 90 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best Nom: 125 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best 195 to 100 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good Bo to 90 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ieee. CARED NG 
Kihiso—Filature, Best selected Nom 105 tors 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ..... ss 95 to 108 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best Nom. Soto 90 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best = §5 to 60 
hinshu, Seconds ..... 45 to su 

oshu, Good to Fair 50 to. 45 
KibisoJoshu, Middling to Common goto 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good |... 40 to 30 
Kibiso—Hachosi, Medium to Low 25 to 20 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 23to 1 
Mawata—Good to Best 1 185 to190 





Export Table, Waste Silk, to 16th Mar., 1888: 




















Senso 1887-88, 1886-87. 1885.80, 
Preuws, | Brevis. Pievess 

Waste Silli.svensnseess 20,763 17,345" 18,060 
Pierced Cocoons 2,825 3449 1,610 
23,593 20,794 19,670 

Settlementsand Direct 2 guise News. cute, 
Export from rst July § 28/150 23,800 22,050 
Stock, 16th March ...... 3,800 6,900 4,500 
Availablesuppliestodate 31,950 30,700 26,550 


Exchange is still on the downward move, clos' V4 
rates being as follows :—Lonpon, 4 m/s., Credits 
3/15 Documents, 3/1} ; 6 m/s., Credits, 3/14; ocu- 
ments, 3/18; Nuw York, 30 d./s., US. G. $755 
4m/s. U.S. G., $7533 Panus, 4 m/s., fes. 3.92; 6 
mys, fes. 3.94. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 16th March, 1888 :— 











Raw. ricvts, Ware, ricuts. 
Hanks... 670 | Cocoons 50 
Filatures 4.300 | Noshi-ito 720 
Re-reels 2,250| Kibiso 2,600 
Kakeda .. 1,000 | Mawata ..... 400 
Oshu ... tc '100| Sundries»... 30 
Taysaam Kinds...... 80 

Total piculs...... 8,400! Total piculs...... 3,800 

TEA, 


No business of any importance has been done 
ce the Toth instant. Prices remain unaltered. 
Shipments of Teas are as follows :—25,932 Ibs. for 
New York, 21,916 bs. for Chicago, 11,100 Ibs. for 
San Francisco, and 15,444 Ibs. for Canada, making 
75,392 Ibs. from Kobe per City of Sydney, which 
sailed from Yokohama the 22nd February. ‘The 
Oceanic, which sailed from here the 3rd instant, 
carried from Kobe 19,757 Ibs. for New York, 3,367 
Ibs. for San Francisco, and 16,956 Ibs. for Canada, 
aggregating 40,080lbs. ‘The. British steamer 
Glenroy sailed from Kobe with 26,143 lbs. for 
New York and 25,223 Ibs. for Canada, amounting 
to §1,366Ibs. The City of Rio de Fanetro sailed 
the 14th instant with 9,751 Ibs. for Chicago and 
49,432Ibs. for San Francisco, footing 59,183 lbs. 
from Yokohama. 

















ven ricut. 
Conitnbtsaan opasiscsnsiiers ia 

Good Common .. } $10 to12 
Medium .. eeers 13 to 15, 
Good Medium... 10 & up’ds 








EXCHANGE. 


There is a slackness about Exchange that in- 
dicates a downward rather than an upward ten- 
dency, even at present rates. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 

Sterling Rank 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sig! 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Paris—Bank sight 


eae S/O 
sh 
eer 
395 














On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 08 

On Hongkong—Bank sight . mere 
On Hongkeng—Private 10 days’ sight ...... § °/, dis. 
On Shanghai—Banke sight... s..-ccvsessoe 724 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight... 73 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand *..... 734 

Qn New York—Private 30 days’ sight «1. 744 





On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 734 
‘On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 744 








THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu 


tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is ** Health for all." ‘The blood is the foun- 








tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his 





ork entitled “* The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—‘'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to ioe the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
I had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they crcate 
Sn undentable effect upon the patients, which satishes thers 
of their value.’” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, had breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulceras 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 


all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—* I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could excced their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse {eed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
| the World. 
| May ist, 1887. 
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Corrorars Mark. 


STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


{Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow 


UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLA 


R, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
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SHE SHOWED « 
SIGNS OF DEATH. 
* ga, Storks-road, S.E. 
Ju 


«To the Hop Bitters Company (Limited), 
‘41, Farringdon-road, 


~e-oNut BH 


wou ERR 











1887. 


“1 have much pleasure in testifying 
to the execedingly great value of your 
Bitters. My grandmother, who is now 
78 years old, was taken very ill with a 
Tevere cold, which settled in her back, 
Affecting the kidneys. I had medical 
aid, but the medicine made her worse 
instead of better; and the doctor who at- 
tended her said she would only last a few 
hours. I must admit that I believe what 
he. said was true, and she evidently 
showed signs of death. But we gave her 
Goses the Hop Bitters at stated times, 
which acted with good results,, Its now 
two montis since this happened, and Lam 
thankful to say that she has recovered so 
much as to be able to go out, and looks 
Better than she did before she was taken ill. 


“*You can make what use you like of 
‘as I feel convinced that had she 
not had the Bitter, I should be sorrowing 
over her loss.—Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) R. K. Hatton.” 





HOP BITTERS for the LIVER, KID- 
NEYS, and BLOOD are unapproached by 
any other form of medicine. It is no vile 
Grogged nostrum, but we guarantee it to 
be pure and wholesome, and compounded 
from the finest hops, together with other 
fhedicinal leaves and tinctures, on scien~ 
tine principles. Only try a bottle to-day 
Orif you have a sick friend, or know some 
poor person in need of a nourishing tonic 
Pod wholesome medicine, go tell them or 
give them a bottle of genuine Hop Bitters 
Sit may be the happiest act of your life. 


N OTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
J{OP BITTERS 


Cannot be genuine 
Unless our name an 











Address is at the foot 
Of very Label. 


BITTERS COMPANY, 
(LimiTeD), 
41, FARRINGDON Roap, Lonpon, 
Beware oF Fraups. 
September 17th, 1887. 
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KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Gouse. ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 
FICULTY OF BREATHING are speedily 
cured by KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES 
(recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty). No other remedy is half so effective. 
One Lozenge alone gives relief. They contain 
no Opium, Morphia, nor any violent drug, and 
may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bedtime ensures rest when troubled by 











ANDREW & JAME 
WROUGHT IRO 






ae © XTRACT 


‘To be had of all Storekeopers and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Port Eres on Application to the 
0) 


ASK FOR 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 

cnses of Weakness. 

Keeps good in the hottest 

Climates, and for any 
length of time. 





pany. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


‘Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co. 





The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
‘Sour Eructations, 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, 
Bilious Affections. 


‘Sold by all 


N.B. 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


S STEWART, LIMITED, 


, Yokohama, 


W The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 






Druggists and Storekeepers 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS 0) 


FOR GAS, WATER AND 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR 


COAST IRON 


Offices :—41, 


WELDED TUBES AND F 


JBES ITTINGS 


IN IRON OR STEEL 
OTHER BOILERS. 


PIPES. 


OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 








‘Awannen Go.o MEDAL L'PoOL INTERN'L EXHIBITION, 1886. | 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED | 











® Best Makers 







=< Opn 
or US : 
| of 5D 
rr 0% < 
RICHMOND | x % sy 
CAVENDISH CO., 2 o m 
LIMITED, ey 
LIVERPOOL a oes 
: = —— 
SPECIAL BRANDS :— S 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. | — —_ f (7) 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture. MANUFACTURER, TUNER & REPAIRER 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
**Golden Brown” Fine Cut. y & Be vr 2  B 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} | 2M as . * 
IN ALL USUAL SIZES. ’ i> y Rk & 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. | y# wm & + uv #F 
zatablishod a Quarter of  Centary, ly = Wor? 








the throat. Sold by all Chemists, in Small Tins. 


December 3d, 1887. 1a2ins, 
igitized by Go 
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QUE pourra!” 








“FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIE! 








No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
allletters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1Tor. 














BIRTHS. 

At No. 5, Hikawacho, Akasaka, Télyé, on March 2ist, 
the wife of Dr. W. N. Wuttey, of a Son. 

At the Grand Hotel, Yokohama, March 22nd, the wife 
of Lieutenant J. H. BULL, U.S.N., of a Daughter. 

On the roth March, at Walthamstow, the wife of A. H. 
Dake, of a Son. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue number of Japanese in San Francisco last 
month was over 1,380. 


Tue United States Minister will leave for home 
about the beginning of May next. 


Dvrine last month the number of patients 
treated at the Doaisha Hospital was 196, 


Arter aseries of conferences, the Osaka Chamber 
of Commerce has agreed upon revised rules. 


Baron Taxasaxt, Governor of Tokyo, who has 
been suffering for some time, is improving 
gradually. 


ForeiGn merchants purchased screens for ex- 
port in Kobe last month to the value of ven 
12,350. 

Ir is stated that alterations in the present 
scheme of retirement for officials are 
consideration. 


under 


HLH. Prince Artsucawa Taxenrto left Tokyo 
the 18th instant for Yokosuka in order to witness 
the naval manceuvres. 


Tue traffic between Osaka and Wakayama has 
increased to such an extent that the opposition 
company has put a steamer on that line, which 
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had been previously served entirely by vessels of 


the Shoshen Kaisha. 













ister to 
the 


Marquis Hachisuka, 
France, has 
French Government. 


received 


Tux number of cherry trees on 
ment at Mukojima is 1,523, of ¥ 
old and 1,005 young trees. 


Emicrants from the neighbourhood 
194 families numbering about_1,0% 
will shortly start for Hokkai. 


518 are 








Iris stated thata scheme for the defence of 
the islands of Okinawa Ken is under consider- 
ation at the General Staff Oflice. 


A project has been started by a number of re- 
sidents of Miyagi Prefecture to construct a 
railway between Sendai and Ishinomaki. 


Mr. A. Sienxrewicz, French Minister to Japan, 
who has been absent for some time in France, 
will leave for Japan the 26th instant. 


Aw additional issue of subsidiary silver coins— 
10 and 20 sen pieces—to the extent of half a 
million yen, will be commenced in April. 


Tue Kizugawa Alaru,a new steamer for the 
Osaka Shoshen Kaisha, built at the Kawasaki 
Yard, went on a trial trip on Saturday last. 


Tue ceremony of presenting diplomas to students 
of the Tokyo Telegraph School took place the 
morning of the 2oth instant in the institution. 


A wew steamer has just been completed in 
the Nagato Shipyard for the Sanshu Steamship 
Company. The vessel will run between Tango 
and Tsuruga. 





Tue Osaka Shoshen Kaisha has increased the 
commission paid to its agents from 15 to 20 
percent. and 10 per cent. on return passage- 
tickets. 

Peaission has been granted by the authorities 
for the establishment at Osaka of a mineral oil 
manufacturing company with a capital of yer 
100,000. 


Tue houses consumed by fire in Osaka last 
year covered an area of 1,420 /subo of ground, 
and the total damage caused by the different 
conflagrations amounted to yen 22,012.65. 








Messrs. Ivo and Kure, clerks in the Foreign 
Office, have been appointed student interpreters 
in the Japanese Consulates in Gensan and Lon- 
don respectively, 





‘Tue office of the Japan Wholesale Saké Com- 
pany, established at Yokkaichimachi, Reigan- 
jima, Tokyo, with a capital of yen 100,000, was 
opened the 15th instant. 


Ir is said that the charge against the offenders 
recently arrested in Osaka is that of sending 
threatening letters to Mr. Sasaki, one of the 
judges of the Keizai Saibansho. 








ARRANGEMENTS are being made by a number of 


le UNIVER 


residents of Tochigi Prefecture to establish a 
company to lay a tramway hetween Sanomachi 
and Kuzuo, Asogori, Tochigi Prefecture. 


We learn that the Foreign Office will establish 
Japanese Consulates in Marseilles, Manila, 
Singapore, Canton, and Foochow, during the 
next (21St) fiscal year. 





Two steamers, to be named respectively the 
Kobe Maru and Saikio Maru, ordered by the 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha from England, are ex- 
pected shortly at Yokohama. 


Captain Kntorsuxt, 1.J.N., accompanied by a 
number of other naval officers, will leave the 
capital the 23rd instant, on a surveying expedi- 
tion to the coast of Hokkaido. 


Resipents of Bizen propose to establish a rice 
cleaning factory at Nishi-Daijimura, Kami- 
dogori, Bizen, with a capital of yen 50,000, 
which will be raised in shares. 


‘Tue construction of 130 passenger carriages and 
160 freight cats to be used on the Tokaido 
Railway has been completed at the factories of 
the Shimbashi and Kobe Railway Office. 


Tue Kuwana Rice Exchange has received per- 
misson from the Minister of State for the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department to 
continue business till the 31st of May, 1889. 





‘Tue military hospital at Kojimachi will remove 
to buildings to be constructed shortly at Aka- 
saka, and the present buildings will be occupied 
by the hospital of the Japan Red Cross Society. 





DMIRAL Viscount Enomoto, Minister of State 
for Communications, who had been confined to 
his house for some time on account of ill- 
ness, was able to attend his office the 17th in- 
stant. 





Mayor-Generat Baron Ozawa, Vice-President 
of the General Staff Office, who had been absent 
for some time in Kyushu, attending the military 
manceuvres there, returned to the capital the 
17th instant. 


Tur Omi and Niigata Rice Exchanges have 
each received permission from the Minister of 
State for the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department to continue business till the end 
of May, 1889. 


Mr. Teranara, Assistant Director of the Police 
Bureau, has been appointed a counsellor in the 
Home Office, and Mr. Oura, a secretary in the 
Toyama Local Government Office, has been 
promoted to succeed him. 


ApouT 10.30 p.m. the 18th instant fire was dis- 
covered in a house occupied by a fishmonger, 
at Minami-Sanjonishi Nichome, Sapporo. The 
flames, before being got under control, destroyed 
150 houses and 2 telegraph posts. 





Mr. Hanapusa, Vice-Minister of State for the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, has 
been ordered to proceed to Oita to preside at 
the presentation of prizes at the exhibition of 
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cocoons, raw silk, tea, sugar surume and woven 
goods from Kyushu and Okinawa now open in 
Oita Prefecture. 


Free broke out in the premises of Dr. Taguchi, 
at Higashi-Nakamachi, Fukagawa, the 15th in- 
stant, at 9.30 p.m., and before it could be got 
under control, at 10.45 p.m., 45 houses were 
destroyed, 2 houses being partially burned. 


Mr. Mrvosut, Vice-Minister of State for Justice, 
has been appointed to preside at a series of 
meetings of the presidents of the various courts 
in the empire, which will be held in the Judical 
Department, beginning the rst of next month. 


Mk. E. Knipping, who has been ordered to visit 
the various meteorological observatories in Ame- 
rica and Europe on his way home, will leave the 
capital the 4th of next month. Mr. Knipping 
will return to Japan after an absence of about 
eight months. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by a number of 
residents of Echigo to establish a company, to 
be called the Echigo Cement Company, with a 
capital of yen 50,000, of which yen 30,000 has 
already been raised, and the remainder is now 
being subscribed in shares. 


Tue quantity of straw braid sold to foreign 
merchants in Yokohama last year was 610,000 
bundles, and in Kobe 310,000 bundles were 
similarly disposed of. At the latter port the 
demand is continually on the increase, and the 
price has gone up considerably. 


Tue Minister President of State and Countess 
Ito left the capital the morning of the 18th in- 
stant for Yokohama, whence they started in a 
steam launch for Natsushima. His Excellency 
returnd to Tokyo the 2oth instant, but the 
Countess will remain for about a week. 


Margvis Nakayama, who has been confined to 
his residence for some time on account of ill- 
ness, is in a very dangerous condition, and two 
court physicians have been placed in attendance 
on the patient by order of H.1.M. the Emperor. 
The Marquis is over eighty years of age. 


Tue promoters of the tramway between Kozu 
and Yumoto by way of Odawara have received 
sanction from the Kanagawa Local Government 
Office. The length of the line is seven miles. 
The work will be completed in seven months, 
operations being started the 19th instant. 


Reports from the tea-growing districts continue 
to give a good account of the plants, and the 
first pickings will probably arrive at the end of 
the present month. The plants in Kagoshima 
and Kochi are said to be this season, as indeed 
they usually are, in advance of other districts. 


Tue Japanese Consul at Hongkong has in- 
timated to the Foreign Office that during the 
week ended the 25th ultimo 12 persons died 
from small-pox and 73 from other diseases, 
Small-pox has almost disappeared, and there 
is now no expectation of the disease spread- 
ing further. 


Aw earthquake was felt in the capital the 16th 
instant at sh. 58m. 2s a.m. The duration was 
30 seconds, and the direction was from S.E. to 
N.W. the maximum horizontal motion being 
o.2 milimeter in 0.8 seconds. The shock 
was a sharp one. Another shock was felt 
the same day at 6h. 43m. 32s. am, The 
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duration was 2 minutes 50 seconds, and the 
direction was from S.E. to N.W., the maximum 
horizontal motion being 0.4 milimetre in 0.8 
second. 


Av exhibition of marine products from Tokyo, 
Chiba, Kanagawa, Ibaraki, Fukushima, Aomori» 
Iwate, Akita, Yamagata, and Miyagi will be 
opened the 8th of next month at Ishinomaki, 
Miyagi Prefecture. The presentation of prizes 
will take place the zoth May next and the ex- 
hibition will close the 27th August. 


Fire broke out in the steamer Hyakkan Maru, 
belonging to the Osaka Shipping Company, in 
Harimanada, the Inland Sea, the 18th instant 
at4.30a.m. Out of 67 passengers on the vessel, 
four women were burned to death. The captain 
and several firemen were injured severely, but 
were, with the rest of the people on board, saved 
by the Annes Maru, belonging to the same 
company. About 2,400 packages of cargo were 
burnt. The vessel, which was only partially 
destroyed, has been towed to Osaka. 


Tuere is not much improvement to chronicle 
in the Import market. Yarns have been sold to a 
small extent, while Piece-goods still remain 
neglected, Woollens and Fancy goods particu- 
larly so, The Metal market is quiet, with less 
enquiry for Pig Iron and Wire Nails. Kerosene 
has been bought to the extent of about 1,000 
cases only, but holders remain firm. Sugar has 
been lively, all sorts participating in the demand, 
the total sales amounting to over 23,000 piculs. 
There has been a small daily trade in the 
principal Export, the Silk sold being nearly all 
for America. Prices are unaltered and sellers 
fairly current; arrivals diminish in volume and 
the stock is further reduced. Waste Silk has 
been but little sought after, and prices for the 
small parcels sold have been somewhat ir- 
regular, The Tea season is fairly closed, a 
few houses working off the last of the old leaf. 
A hand muster of new leaf has been shown, 
but it gives no clue to the quality of the crop. 
Reports from the interior are still good as to 
the quantity expected. Exchange is still weak, 
but rates are about the same. 











A FUNERAL Service for His Imperial Majesty the 
late Emperor of Germany was held in the prin- 
cipal hall of the Engineering College of the 
Imperial University, Toky6, on Saturday evening 
at 6 o'clock. Extensive preparations had been 
made for the ceremony under the auspices of 
the German Legation, and the result was most 
imposing. The lofty wall at the western end 
of the hall was covered with black from ceiling 
to floor, and from the centre of this wide, 
sombre space there looked out a cross of white 
magnolias. The catafalque, heavily draped in 
black silk, on which were blazoned the arms of 
Germany in silver, and surmounted by a golden 
crown, stood in the middle of the dias, forming 
the foreground to a cleverly grouped mass of 
shapely cedars and cypresses. Near the four 
corners of the catafalque were placed massive 
bronze urns, from which flames of incense 
flashed and flickered, throwing a strange, lurid 





light into the depths of greenery behind them ;| 
and these, again, were flanked by lecterns sup-| 
porting silver sconces. The rest of the spacious | 


hall was completely hung with black, except the 


pillars, which were swathed in evergreens, and 
between each pair a circular frame, also in 
green, enclosed the letter ‘‘ W.” The concep- 
tion and execution were equally clever, and the 
ensemble was thoroughly in keeping with the 
solemnity of the occasion. An immense num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen assembled to pay 
this last tribute of respect to the memory of the 
illustrious sovereign. Every part of the great 
hall was densely packed, but the most perfect 
order and reverential silence prevailed from first 
to last. On the right of the dais sat their Im- 
perial Highnesses Princes Arisugawa, Komatsu, 
Fushimi, and Takehito, and behind them were 
placed their Excellencies Prince Sanjo, Marquis 
Nabeshima, Viscounts Hijikata, Yamao, Yoshii, 
and other high officials of the Imperial House- 
hold. The opposite side of the dais was re- 
served for Imperial Princesses, peeresses, and 
ladies of the Corps Diplomatique, while the 
foremost seats in the body of the hall were 
occupied by the German Representative, Baron 
Dérmberg, their Excellencies Counts Ito, Oku- 
ma, Kuroda, Oyama, Yamada, and Matsugata, 
the members of the Corps Diplomatique, and 
ahost of other notables, all in full uniform. 
Exactly at six o'clock the Imperial Marine 
Band began to play, with admirable feeling and 
execution, Chopin's Funeral March, and as the 
last strains of the grand air died away, the 
officiating clergymen, the Rev. W. Spinner and 
the Rev. O. Schmiedel, appeared at the altar. 
Immediately afterwards the choir, which con- 
sisted of a large number of German ladies and 
gentleman, sang the choral ‘ How softly they 
rest, all the blessed ones” (Wre sie so sauft 
ruhen). It is scarcely necessary to say that this 
part of the ceremony was of the highest character. 
The German community contributed their best 
available talent, and the singing will long be 
remembered by all who heard it. The burial 
service was then read, and at its conclusion 
the Rev. W. Spinner delivered the following 
eloquent sermon :— 


Honourable Congregation—Seven hundred years 
have now passed away since a gloomy voice re- 
sounded over the length and breadth of Germany : 

Thy heroic emperor is dead,” it said; ‘the hath 
perished in the deceitful waters, far away in a 
strange country.” And everywhere a cry of 
anguish replied : “This cannot be ; he will appear 
again.” Poor human hearts refused to believe the 
sad intimation: ‘Thy father, thy emperor, he 
who was the bright and guiding star of the nation, 
whom his people loved as children love their father, 
is dead.” And now, to day, what mean these dark 
and sombre drapings, fit symbols of death and the 
gtave? ‘They are the expression of our hearts; they 
typify our grief and sorrow. We thank all you 
of other nations who have met here to mourn with 
us. May the Almighty in his clemency send 
you few such sad moments. We thank you for 
your kindly words, which come as a balsam to 
our wounded souls. We are sorely in need of 
it. What is it that we have lost? As we stand 
at the grave of our dead Emperor and King our 
thoughts go far back, to times the very witnesses 
of which have almost ‘disappeared from this earth. 
We find that even in those early days his name 
had already been written on the pages of history. 
We can see him on the roth of July, 1810, in 
Hohenzieritz; beside the death-bed of his mo- 
ther, the noblest princess that ever ascended a 
German throne. Surely his was a sad training, 
full of such sorrows and storms as a German 
youth hath not since experienced. But brave and 
loyal, like the oak, he defied the storms which 
assailed him, gaining in the struggle that strength 
which made him the protector and guardian of a 
nation, and against which even time seemed 
powerless, The desire of his august consort has 
been fulfilled ; they have lived to see their happy 
grand-children. ‘ Posterity,” she said, “will not 
include me in the list of celebrated women; but 
it will say, ‘she suffered much ; she was the mother 
of children fit to cope with greater times.” On 


























| the occasion of the confirmation of the late Em- 


peror he is reported to have said; ‘All my 
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strength belongs to the world—to the fatherland. 
I wish therefore to be continually active in the 
sphere that has been allotted to me, to employ 
my time in the best manner and do as much 
good as may lie in my power.” And till his 
Tast hour the venerable old man kept his pledge, 
with what fidelity we all know—constituting him- 
self thereby a fit and noble example to all 
servants of the State. .Where is there a prince 
to be found who better understood the greatest 
science of sovereignty—that of selecting the best 
instruments of government? Also ! what have we 
lost by the death of the father of our country. 
Must we be reminded of that period in our history, 
two and a half decades ago, when with foresight 
far more clear than that of the wisest men of his 
time, he guided his country into and along a new 
path, the goal of which was the unity of Ger- 
many? Is it necessary for us now to proclaim to 
the world that as long as the German heart 
is capable of gratitude, the memory of our dead 
Emperor will be the dearest legacy that we can 
Dequeath to coming generations? To my [mind 
his most striking characteristics were his grandeur 
of personal aspect, and his modesty in the glorious 
career that he achieved. His greatest deeds he 
set down, not as the performance of his own hands, 
but as the work of the Aleighty § it was always his 
wish that what he did should not be placed to his 
glory, but that to the Almighty should be given 
the praise and gratitude. The splendour of the 
Czsarean purple, the gold of the Royal crown, the 
jewels of the Imperial diadem grow pale before 
the brilliance of this his highest glory: he was a 
Christian. We have lost much, but he has gained 
more. ‘In faith is hope,” was a phrase fre- 
quently on his lips. More glorious than all the 
victories which made of his earthly life a triumphal 
progress was that which he won in his last mo- 
ments; the realization in faith of his hope; 
the victory of his faith over death and the 
gtave. A’crown, imperishable, and more sublime 
than all those that had adorned his glorious 
head, has been conferred on him by his God, the 
crown of him that hath fought and vanquished 
in the true battle. He has gained, no mere ascen- 
dancy over earthly kingdoms, but the conquest of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, where there exists io d 
cord, intrudes no care—the Kingdom of Eternal 
Love. May God bless in him this imperishable 
gift. Now that he has departed and we are left 
Nere, let us ask of ourselves a question. ‘ What 
has he left to us?” Remembering the words 
that he has spoken to some of us, let us preserve 
and ‘cherish his legacy. ‘To his people he has 
left his noble heart—full of courage, of paternal 
love and of Christian feeling; to the German 
Empire he has left unity and strength; to 
the German name, glory and splendour; to the 
German States the injunction ‘ Remain united and 
faithful.” Itis gratifying to remember, now that 
he has gone, his friendship to the illustrious Im- 
erial house and to the people of this country. So 
far as in him lay he has left us, by God’s help, a 
gilt, to the securing of which he devoted his latest 
strength—peace. Therefore let ourcommon prayer, 
the prayer of the nations at his last resting place, 
be this: ‘Oh! Eternal Prince of Peace, who 
directest the hearts of men even as the course of a 
brook, let this hour of mourning be the precursor 
of peace ; peace be the sun which will alike brighten 
life's eve for the deeply afflicted consort of our 
departed King, and shed its refulgent beams on the 
career of our new Ruler. God preserve him, God 
bless‘him and endow him with the spirit of his 
father.” Why should we spend our time in appre- 
hensive meditation on the dark, the cloudy and 
gloomy days which the future may hold for us? 
Dust is over all; everywhere are changes, cares 
and sorrows. But in the present and in the 
future is throned the King of Kings, the Ruler 
and the Father of all men: He is the same to- 
day as yesterday, and He will be the same for all 
eternity. 
Once more the choir sang the choral ‘Jesus 
my hope”; and then the German Representa- 
tive, advancing to the right of the dais, bowed 
to his Imperial Highness Prince Arisu- 
gawa, who thereupon rose from his seat, and 
the brilliant assembly slowly filed out of the 
hall, the Band repeating chopin’s March. Thus, 
even at this distance from the scene of his 
achievements, the memory of the Great Emperor 
received such honour as could be paid to it 
not alone by his own subjects and Westerns of 
all nationalities, but also by the representatives 
of the people with whose efforts he so sincerely 
sympathised and towards whose progress his 


empire is contributing so materially. 
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Tue Hochi Shimbun, referring to the death of 
the Emperor of Germany, says that it is an 
event of immense importance not to Germany 
alone but to the whole of Europe. Prince 
Bismarck, our contemporary goes on to say, has 
hitherto taken the leading part in German ad- 
ministration, but he owed much of his influence 
to the trust reposed in him by the Emperor, 
whom the nation venerated almost as though he 
were a god. The Prince, on the contrary, has 
many enemies, and the decease of his Imperial 
master deprives him of a powerful support. It 
cannot be doubted that his administration will 
be seriously weakened by the event. He is, 
however, a man of such immense intellect and 
high military abilities, that even the death of 
his revered master will not immediately shake 
him in his place. Moreover, the political 
power in Germany is at present in the hands of 
the progressionists, so that no special cause for 
uneasiness exists. Still the demise of the 
venerable monarch must weaken the admini- 
stration more or less, The question is, how 
will Prince Bismarck face the conjuncture. 
Will he pursue a peaceful policy, or will he seek 
to startle the world by some display of active 
daring ? 


* 

The Kéron Shimpd says that when King Wil- 
liam ascended the throne, Prussia was not includ- 
ed among the Great Powers of Europe, whereas 
now, at the death of Kaiser William, the nation 
he ruled is the strongest in the Old World. Of 
a truth the dead sovereign was a man of mighty 
Will his son and successor repose the 
same confidence in Prince Bismarck that the 
latter so uniformly received at the hands of the 
Emperor William? Rumour says that the rela- 
tions between the Prince and the Chancellor 
are not of the most cordial character; that the 
latter did not exhibit by any means as keen 
concern about the former’s illness as he did 
about that of the aged Emperor, and it is pro- 
phesied that should the Crown Prince, now 
Frederick III., survive, he will abandon Bis- 
marck’s monarchical policy and inaugurate an 
era of liberalism. At all events, we cannot 
close our eyes to the fact that Germany's enemies 
may avail themselves of this season of her ap- 
parent weakness. Meanwhile Bismarck is there, 
and with him General Von Moltke, and behind 
both is the patriotism of the German nation. 
Under such circumstances, it does not appear 
that any change need be immediately ap- 
prehended. 


* 

The Michi Nichi Shimbun writes in a more 
formal strain. During the two years immedi- 
ately preceding his death, it says, the deceased 
Sovereign directed his thoughts chiefly to the 
completion of military preparations. On the 
one hand, he cemented a defensive alliance 
with Austria and Italy; on the other, he tried 
to establish friendly relations with France and 
Russia. “The condition of Europe was such that 
the slightest false step on his part might have 
thrown the whole continent into a blaze, Yet 
he succeeded in preserving tranquillity, and, 
dying at the ripe age of ninety-one, the 
greatest monarch in Europe, closed his eyes on 
a peaceful Germany. His was indeed imperial 
fortune. Moreover, he bequeathed his empire 
toa son renowned for high qualities of head and 
heart, who is aided by the illustrious statesman 
Prince Bismarck and the renowned captain, 
Count Von Moltke. The advent of death under 
such circumstances, must have found the Im- 








perial mind resigned. We have only now to 
pray that the health of his son, the present Em- 
peror, may be speedily restored. 

* * * 

The consequence of the Kaiser's death, writes 
the Choya Shimbun, will be felt not by Ger- 
many alone, nor yet by Europe alone, but by 
the Orient also, and especially by Japan. Poli- 
ticians have always said that although Germany 
seemed to enjoy parliamentary government, she 
did so in name only: in reality the affairs of 
State were managed by the Ministers of the 
Crown alone, and the people had no voice in 
the matter. They submitted to this, it is added, 
wholly because the Emperor William and Prince 
Bismarck were at the head of the Executive. 
Great instruments and great opportunities rarely, 
very rarely, come together in this world of ours. 
They did so in Germany’s case, and she was 
able to astonish all nations by her achievements. 
Her own people, though deprived of political 
liberty, were content to sit quiet in the shadow 
of this greatness. Bismarck used to say that 
England was the only country foolish enough 
to hold its Ministers responsible to the nation. 
And the Germans allowed him to have his way, 
because he himself and his colleagues were 
responsible to an Emperor whom the nation 
regarded with the utmost reverence. But now 
the Emperor is gone, and Germany’s state in- 
spires great uneasiness. Prince Bismarck is 
old. The Crown Prince and present Emperor 
is dangerously ill. His son, though reputed to 
be a man of great ability, is still youthful. 
France and Russia stand waiting to profit by 
any weakness on the part of their enemy. ‘Truly 
it seems to us that there is plenty in Germany's 
immediate future to make her friends seriously 
anxious. 

* = * 

The Yoron Shinshi, after a lengthy review of 
the deceased Sovereign’s career, says that he 
was a ruler of signal acumen, who understood 
perfectly how to take occasion by the hand. 
For an example of his astute methods, we need 
only look back to the days when he ascended 
the Throne and having seated himself firmly 
there by a display of liberal tendencies, chose 
a favourable time to abandon the programme 
of popular government, and to assert the doc- 
trine of the divine right of Kings in its fullest 
form. Then when frequent and bitter disputes 
arose between himself and the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, he averted an insurrection by combining 
with Austria to make war on Denmark, thus 
turning the minds of his people from troubles 
athome to glories abroad. Such a ruler was 
indeed versed in the science of statecraft. Of 
late, however, the burthen of years inclined him 
toa peaceful policy. He desired that Europe 
should be free from war so long as he lived. 
His wish was gratified, but now that he is gone, 
his son, who is also pacifically disposed, is un- 
fortunately too sick to administer the Govern- 
ment, and his grandson is expected to adopt a 
warlike policy. Under such circumstances, 
we may look to see a great change ere long in 
the foreign policy of Germany. 


* 
aw 


The Fiji Shimpo says that the venerable 
monarch, having reached the ripe age of ninety- 
one, must have felt that his tale of years was 
full. No sovereign of ancient or modern times 
could compare with him in magnitude of 
achievements or splendour of power. When, 
as King of Prussia, he first set himself to ac- 
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complish German unity, his difficulties were 
immense, and we onlookers doubted whether, 
in the face of French opposition, he could ever 
achieve his aim, But he succeeded in so 
wonderfully developing the national strength 
that, assisted by Bismarck and Von Moltke, 
he crushed Austria at Sadowa and subsequently 
took the Emperor of France prisoner. Thus 
the unity of Germany was accomplished, and 
her strength so universally recognised that even 
despotic Russia and strong France feared to 
raise ahand. On the other hand, it is evident 
that each month and each day sees the condi- 
tion of Europe grow more precarious. Thought- 
ful men say that the Eastern question will once 
more become the origin of a great war, and we 
can well believe that the late Emperor must have 
grieved over the impossibility of leaving better 
guarantees for the maintenance of peace after 
his death. The future is indeed full of anxiety. 


* 
* 


* 

The Mainichi Shimbun writes that men may 
indeed lament the decease of a sovereign so vener- 
able, so able, and so illustrious, but that, having 
regard to the condition of his country, the 
Emperor William must have entered upon the 
repose of the tomb with a tranquil mind. For 
he is succeeded by a son of established ab 
and he leaves behind him, in the fulness of their 
intellectual vigour, the great statesman Bis- 
marck and the not less famous General Von 
Moltke. Thus though Germany loses a ruler 
such as few States have ever possessed, she may 
look forward confidently to the maintenance 
of her power. 





‘Turreisa feeling prevalent among educationists 
at the present time that linguistic studies must 
not be suffered to absorb too much of a stu- 
dent's time and attention. The multiplication 
of languages in the school and university curri- 
culum is apt to prove a most serious drawback 
to the thorough study of other and often more 
important subjects. Probably it is from the 
generally received opinion that Mr. Hatoyama 
sympathizes with this feeling, that he has been 
credited [with views opposed to the systems 
now prevailing. The desire to see lan- 
guages occupy no more than their due share 
of a student’s time and attention is not an 
anti-English, or a pro-German sympathy, al- 
though in particular cases those who act under 
its influence might seem to frown or smile on 
one or other of these languages. A German 
philosopher and educationist, Dr. Ed. von Hart- 
mann, considers, as many other people do, that 
two ancient languages cannot be studied to ad- 
vantage in a school curriculum ; one is enough. 
Unlike other reformers in the same direction 
who would eliminate Greek, he takes up the 
cudgels for Hellenic studies. Latin he con- 
siders to be, after all, a mere gateway to Helle- 
nism, and a wholly inferior language. As a 
means of culture it is infinitely inferior, and not 
worth the time and trouble spent upon it. The 
language of culture in the future will be, not 
Latin, but Greek, Few Englishman are likely 
to agree with the views of Dr. Hartmann. We 
chiefly prize Latin not as a means of cul- 
ture, but as a basis for our philology and 
as the mother-tongue of law. Any reforms 
that will be introduced in England are certain 
to be unfavourable to Greek, noblest of lan- 
guages though it is, and not to Latin. Last 
term the University of Cambridge, taking into 
consideration the special wants of ‘ students of 
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Asia,” made English literature an alternative 
for Greek in the Previous Examination. A play 
of Shakespeare or some equivalent English 
classical work will henceforth be prescribed 
along with the Greek gospel which is set for 
ordinary students, In time the choice of the 
alternative may not be limited to Asiatics. 

Tue Fit Shimpo finds, in a special report 
prepared by the Department for Agriculture 
and Commerce, some interesting information as 
to the sale of Japanese matches in China. At 
Tientsin it seems the Japanese safety match is 
being supplanted by a German product, which is 
both dangerous, from acombustible point of view, 
and poisonous. The German matches, itis said, 
can be sold in small bundles of 18 or 20 
sticks at a lower price than the Japanese, and are 
besides attractively prepared, so that in the ab- 
sence of a special article for Northern China 
the prospects of the trade there do not seem 
encouraging. It is complained that the friction 
surface is, in the case of the Japanese matches, 
very often used up before the contents of the 
box have been exhausted, a condition of things 
which owes its origin to the excessively dirty 
hands of the purchasers. The Japanese match 
occupies a middle grade in public favour at 
Hankow, where phosphorus matches are much 
in “demand, despite their poisonous nature. 
In reference to Japanese matches it has been 
thought that the former proneness to absorb 
moisture was obviated, but this forms the ground 
of a complaint against them in Hankow. The 
competition between Japanese and European 
safety matches is now very keen, and another 
rival may be expected shortly in the field in the 
shape of China herself. Already a factory has 
been opened in Shanghai and there are signs 
that other places will follow suit. The points 
to which care should be directed are, the match 
should ignite easily and should not spark or 
splutter, the ingredients should be applied in 
sufficient quantity to ensure ignition, and should 
be of attractive colour, and the stick should be 
white, well-finished, and uniform in size, 





Tur Hochi Shimbun calls attention to an ele- 
ment of unfairness in the principle of re- 
presentation in the Central Tea Association, 
as laid down recently by the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce. In a notifica- 
tion issued last autumn it was enacted that 
the number of members to be sent from a 
district to represent it in the association, should 
be regulated by the quantity of tea manu- 
factured in such district. It was deemed ad- 
visable, however, that the association should 
address an enquiry to the department asking 
for information as to how the cases of Kobe and 
Yokohama should be disposed of, the fact 
being that no tea is manufactured in either 
of those places. In reply, the Department 
stated that in respect of any place such as 
Kobe or Yokohama, where no tea is manufac- 
tured, the number of members should be fixed 
in accordance with the quantity of tea dealt in. 
Now, the total product of the empire has been 
from 50,000,000 to 70,000,000 Japanese pounds 
recently. A million pounds, according to 
the notification, would seem to form the quali- 
fication for one member, so that the association 
would consist of say 60 members. But the| 
quantities of leaf dealt in at Yokohama, Kobe, 
and Nagasaki, are respectively 26,000,000, 





and in this way those three places alone would 
send 48 members of the total number to be 
elected, leaving 12 representatives to be elected 
from the centres of the manufacturing industry. 
Under such circumstances it is not difficult to 
imagine contingencies in which the votes of the 
merchants of two ports vould practically form 
the decisions of the association, and thus the in- 
terests of the manufacturers might be sacri- 
ficed to those of the tea merchants. No 
such system of representation can be called 
fair. Under it room is afforded for the 
continual occurrence of disputes between 
merchants and manufacturers, owing to the 
overwhelming preponderance of power en- 
joyed by the former. In the face of such a 
manifest state of partiality, it is obvious that 
matters cannot be allowed to rest, and that im- 
mediate application should be made to the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce to 
remedy the evil, and adjust the balance of re- 
presentation. 











Amone the relationships that have undergone 
more or less change for the worse under Japan's 
altered circumstances, that of employer and 
employed is not the least important. In former 
times the connection between these two was 
very close. The employé commenced service 
at an early age as an apprentice. He paid no 
fee, but was bound by a moral code, seldom 
violated, to devote some portion of whatever 
skill he developed to the uses of his master and 
teacher. Gradually he passed through the 
grades of assistant (/ed27) and clerk (banto), 
and in the end he was usually assisted to set up 
for himself by his employer. So strictly was 
this system adhered to that apprentices and as- 
sistants often endured much harsh and cruel 
treatment rather than abandon their employ- 
ment. They knew that to leave one master was 
practically to bar all other doors against them, 
for tradesman not only were unwilling to receive 
or trust a youth who had lefthis original service, 
but also adhered carefully to the custom of 
training their own employés. Many stories 
are told of the excellent results achieved under 
this system. It has passed out of fashion, 
however. Now-a-days employés come and go 
as suits their own convenience, and appren- 
tices have no sooner become capable of per- 
forming useful work than they desert those who 
have trained them and sell their services to 
the highest bidder. The Choya Shimbun dis- 
cusses this altered state of affairs at some length. 
It says that one consequence of the change is a 
perceptible loss of moral tone on the part of em- 
ployés. No longer feeling that to be dismissed 
from one house is to acquire a permanently bad 
reputation, they embezzle their masters’ money, 
frequent places of ill-fame, and are generally 
prone to loose habits of life. The Choya Shim- 
bun does not advocate a return to the customs 
of former times, for these, it thinks, were open 
to abuse of power by employers. But it says 
broadly that something should be done, leaving 
others to define the something. 





A mertinG of British merchants, and, we 
understand, other residents of that nationality 
who may desire to attend, has been called by 
Mr. Thomas, for Monday, at 11.30 a.m., at the 
Chamber of Commerce Rooms, for the purpose 
of deciding the best mode of “welcoming Mr. 
Russell Robertson's return to Japan.” Being 





20,000,000, and 2,000,000 Japanese pounds— 


mail day it is hoped that the attendance will 
be punctual. 
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Tu Choya Shimbun haS @ Note on the Japan| man present as an ordinary member; and fol- 


Life Conservation Company (Dar Nippon Sei- 
mei Hozon Kaisha). The company is to be 


| 


lows this with the further query—Even sup- 
posing one of a committee of seven should hold 


worked on a capital of 100,000 yen in 5,000/views different from the others is there any 
shares, the first instalment on each of which is) reason why he should not be controlled by his 


2yen. It is intended to establish a medical 
staff of about thirty practitioners, who are to 
examine the state of health of every share- 
holder not less than twice a month. Share- 
holders will be supplied with medicines at wo- 
thirds of the prices ordinarily charged. It is 
estimated thata yearly dividend of over 3.42 yen 
will be distributed among the shareholders. Dr. 
Matsumoto Zun, a well known physician, has 
been engaged as adviser to the company, and the 
scheme will ere long be put into practice. On this 
description of the company’s objects, our con- 
temporary remarks that medical circles in Tokyo 
are considerably exercised as to the effect the 
new departure will have upon the profession. 
Already the number of students in the Medical 
Hall of the Imperial University has sensibly de- 
clined, and it is feared that the status of the 
medical profession in the capital will be seriously 
injured by the establishment of the company, 
which will inevitably lead to a reduction in fees 
and in the price of medicines. It is also urged 
that in attaching himself to the company Mr. 
Matsumoto has infringed Article I., Section 1 
of the bye-laws of the Tokyo Medical Society. 
Meanwhile, it is said, the movement of which the 
Life Conservation Company is the outcome is 

\ spreading, and companies are being formed in 
various districts. 


Tue Michi Nichi Shimbun calls attention to 
the singular behaviour of some members of the 
Standing Committee of the Hyogo Local As- 
sembly. According to the version publicly 
given out by those gentlemen, it appears that 
they had become aware of the fact that of the 
seven members who compose the Committee 
one held opinions different from those enter- 
tained by all the others, and rather than 
“abuse the confidence of the electors by tran- 
sacting important business in concert with such 
a person” they resigned. Why, the Méch/ 
Nichi asks, should association, in discharging 
the duties of a committee, with a man holding 
ideas differentfrom theirs, place those ultra con- 
scientious persons in the position of ‘abusing 
the confidence of the electors?” If they had 
received notice from the electors that they must 
not sit in committee with any such person, then 
one could understand their position, but in the 
very nature of things it is well nigh impossible 
to have members of committee all of the same 
view. In the organization of a party govern- 
mentall the Ministers must hold similar principles 
otherwise the work of administration could not 
be carried on, and so a Prime Minister selects all 
those who have opinions similar to his own. But 
members of a committee are elected by the mem- 
bers of assembly from among their own number, 
and in order that they should all hold the same 
principles, the majority of the members of the 
assembly must do the same. The whole affair, 
our contemporary concludes, demonstrates very 
strikingly the narrow-mindedness of the gentle 
men who have sent in their resignations. 
* 2 * 

The Choya Shimbun, in an editorial on the 
same subject, very pertinently asks whether, if it 
be dishonorable to sit with amember of committee 
who holds different opinions, it is less dishonor- 
able to sit in the assembly with the same gentle- 
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six colleagues as a majority ? 
* y * 

The Hoch? Shimbun thinks this and diffi- 
culties that have arisen elsewhere, notably at 
Tokyo, Kanagawa, Osaka, Akita, &c., may be 
attributed to the approach of the time when 
Parliament is to be inaugurated. The disputes 
have not been similar in character, but 
source Of the trouble in most cases has been 
dissimilarity of tastes—for the ideas of the mem- 
bers have not advanced sufficiently to be termed 
principles. If it is impossible to carry on the 
work of a committee owing to the presence of 
an obstructionist element, then of course it would 
be better that all should hold the same views ; 
but unless that be the case, there surely is 
no need for resort to the methods of a party 
Cabinet. Indeed the existence of a healthy op- 
position in committee might actually promote 
the proper discharge of the duties of the mem- 
bers, provided always that opposition is not 
carried to the point of absolute obstruction. 


the 


We learn from a note in the Fiji Shimpo on 
the timber trade of Osaka, that there are about 
fifty wholesale timber dealers in that city. The 
market is supplied mostly from the forests of 
Yamato and Kii; Awa, Harima and the more 
remote districts of Hyfiga and Tosa also con- 
tributing a share. From Yamato comes the 
best quality of Japanese cedar (sug?), from 
Kii Aino#é and sugi, while Hytga supplies 
chiefly pine. Quite one half of the total 
quantity sent to the city is used in Osaka, 
the rest passing through the timber merchant's 
hands to other localities. Kyoto is the best 
customer, taking annually timber to the value 
of about 300,000 y'en, Omi, Kawachi, lyo, and 
Satsuma being good consumers. China has 
also begun to demand Japanese timber, and the 
export by foreign merchants at Kobe to Hong- 
kong, Shanghai, and other places has already 
reached the figure of about 300,000 yen. Since 
the opening of the steamship service to Tientsin 
an attempt hasbeen made by Japanese merchants 
to create direct import, but for several reasons it 
had to be given up, though the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha continues to make fairly large sales on 
commission. The demand from Shanghai, how- 
ever, is increasing rapidly. It runs chiefly on 
knotty sug? and Aénoks, which are unfit for use in 
Japanese architecture, all the inferior timber of 
Harima and the western part of Kii finding its 
way to Shanghai. In Japan sugé and Ainokd 
have come into considerable demand in con- 
nection not only with house-building but with 
the construction of ships and junks, and already 
there are indications of the supply falling short. 
For the present the Government forests are 
capable of meeting the demand, but apprehen- 
ined as to the future. 
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Atreapy a small cloud presents itself on the 
horizon of the avalanche of companies set roll- 
ing at the close of 1886. We read that the 
Cotton Company (J/enshdsha) of Tokyd finds 
difficulty in collecting its capital, The amount 
of the latter is a million yer, and the first in- 
stalment of two hundred and fifty thousand was 
to have been paid by the 2gth of last month, but 
only forty thousand was forthcoming, and com- 





plications of a troublesome character are said to 
have supervened. So, too, in the case of the 
Imperial Public Works Company (7eisoku 
Kogyo Kaisha); paragraphs have appeared from 
time to time in vernacular newpapers to the 
effect that the shareholders were dissatisfied with 
the action of the directors, and now, finally, we 
have an announcement that the latter have been 
changed. It was doubtless to these incidents 
that an article just published by the Hochi 
Shimbun owed its inspiration. The Hoch? is 
not pleased that industrial and commercial 
undertakings should wash their dirty linen in 
public. No merchant, it says, would be so ill- 
advised as to advertise in the newspapers that, 
his head clerk having become indolent and care- 
less, the reputation and prosperity of his house 
demand some radical step of reform. Neither 
should a business association betray its interests 
by making a confidant of the outer world. Every 
member of a company should regard it as a 
duty to hide the weak spots in its armour, and 
to take as much care of the reputation of the 
company as he would of his own. Credit is 
above all things valuable in commercial enter- 
prise, but credit cannot long survive if share- 
holders openly parade the difficulties of their 
association or the inefficiency of their officers, 
This wholesome advice is advanced with much 
cogency by the Hoch Shimbun, We trust that 
it will be widely followed, though we strongly 
doubt whether the sufferings in store for some 
of these mushroom companies are likely to be 
endured in Spartan silence. 








Tue Mainichi Shimbun takes occasion to read 
a lecture to commercial men having official 
connections. Our contemporary says in effect : 
—Previous to the Restoration farming was the 
chief occupation of the people of this country. 
That stage in the life of a people when industries 
and trade springs up had not been reached ; 
and when, with the advent of the Meiji era, large 
numbers of shrzoku found themselves deprived 
their former occupations, they were troubled 
to know what they should put their hands to. 
Farming, with its ignoble associations and con- 
ditions, and its arduous tasks, presented no 
attraction to them ; and so when Japan’s relations 
with foreign countries widened and expanded, 
and as a result industry and trade were 
stimulated, they very generally entered on mer- 
cantile occupations. Agriculture is not an in- 
dustry of vicissitude, for with reasonable care and 
skill a farmer may derive fair profits from his 
labour ; ignorance or inexperience even need 
not bring disastrous results if a man be only 
industrious and hard working. But his profits 
are limited ; he cannot, like the merchant who 
has embarked in a successful speculation, double 
or treble his capital by leaps and bounds; and 
so it has come about that in many cases these 
shizoku, or new merchants as they are called, 
have broken down, been compelled to sell 
their bonds, and ultimately to retire from the 
field. A certain section of this class still holds 
out, however, and it is to the methods in which 
e do business that we have to call attention. 
Taking advantage of the connection which in 
former times they enjoyed with official life, they 
cultivate the favour of Government offices, and 
with this large start in their favour are able to 
defeat others less fortunate. But in most cases 
they lack that knowledge of trade which the 
true merchant possesses, and they thus buy 
more dearly than the ordinary dealer does, a 
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condition of things for which of course the Go- 
vernment, and through it the nation, must pay 
in the long run. To us it does not seem im- 
possible that this curse to trade in Japan should 
be turned into a blessing. Formerly education 
was not considered a necessity for the mer- 
chant; if he could write addresses and make 
calculations he was reckoned well equipped for 
But times have changed, and one 
new mer- 


his business. 
can see without difficulty that these 
chants possess many of the qualities that go 
to make the successful trader. Is it too much 
to hope that, cast loose from their official con- 
nection, and thrown upon their own resources, 
they may prove real and capable men of business? 





We, at this end of the world, have grown ac- 
customed to the terrible incidents of Chinese 
contemporary criminal history. But others are 
less callous. Thus the S?. Zames's Gazelte:— 


The Peking Government Gasette of the 12th of 
October, 1887, gives the details of the horrible murder 
of a man by his own son in a fit of insanity. The 
young man was known to be subject to temporary 
derangement; but as he had ever been a dutiful son, 
his father persuaded the neighbours not to report the 
matter to the authorities, lest he should be removed 
and placed in confinement. The punishment for such 
connivance is one hundred blows, which in the present 
instance have been duly administered to all concerned 
‘The unhappy son, having suddenly attacked and killed 
his father, rushed into the street proclaiming that he 
had done so. He was apprehended, but, when brought 
up for examination, a vacant stare and incoherent an 
swers were all that could be obtained; and medic 
examination proved him to be really mad, Accord 
to the law of China, a parricide is doomed to be don 
to death by the appalling process known as the Ling- 
chee, or slow death; and the execution of this dread 
sentence is nowise affected by the sanity of the criminal 
his punishment is inflicted on the murderers of 
father, mother, brother, husband, uncle, or tutor, and 
also traitors, "The miserable culprit is sentenced to be 
cut into twenty four, thirty-six, seventy-two, or one 
hundre twenty pieces; a large proportion of which 
must be accomplished ere the executioner dates to 
touch a vital part and end the torture of the victim. 
Only in certain cases does the imperial elemency grant 
death afier the eighth division. The commonest form 
of this penalty is that of twenty-four cut: 
executioner prides himself on the anatomical skill with 
which they are administered. ‘The victim being bound 
to across, the butcher by the first two cuts removes the 
eye-brows, by the third and fourth the shoulders, the 












































fifth and sixth the breasts, the seventh and eighth 
the parts between each hand and elbow, the ninth aud 
tenth the parts between each elbow and shoulder, th 

eleventh and twelfth the flesh of each thigh —but we 


will proceed no further in the dread description. 

Far beyond the physical torture of such a death is 
the disgrace which, according to the national cree, 
attaches in the spirit-world to any luckless new arrival 
whose spirit-body betokens having been put to death 
in any disgraceful way. Decapitation is bad enough 
but to have been subject to the Ling-chee is printd 
facie evidence that the deceased is quite unfit company 
for respectable spirits in the other world ; consequent!. 
the unhappy new.comer is fore-doomed to a so 
troubled future. Doubly hard, therefore, on the poor 
lunatic is the sentence of which his sad estate can 
procure no mitigation. 











A corRESPONDENT, referring to our remarks on 
the subject of the recent vote of the Reichstag 
for military purposes, writes :—‘ With regard to 
the fourteen millions sterling appropriated by 
the new military law, it must be remembered 
that the money is not to be raised by taxation. 
It is to be obtained by a loan which will be 
eagerly taken up at 3} or 4 per cent. interest. 
The German finances are in a splendid condi- 
tion. There is virtually no debt, except that 
contracted for the construction of railways, and 
these, paying four per cent. annually, do not 
constitute any burden on the Treasury. The 
interest on the new loan will be £550,000 at 
most, German trade and industry have been 
developing so fast of late that if peace can be 
maintained, even at the cost of a yearly burden 
of half a million, the nation can well afford to 
make the sacrifice. The sum will be recouped 
twice or three times over by the profits from 
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uninterrupted industry and commerce. Such, 
at any rate, is evidently the view held in Ger- 
many, and it is difficult to doubt its correctness. 
Englishmen do not require to be told how 
German trade has grown during the past decade. 
Germany is no longer the poor country that she 
once was. Men revisiting the country now 
after an absence of eight or ten years are as- 
tounded by the evidences of increased wealth 
that meet them everywhere. They even begin 
to suspect undue extravagance, until they have 
fairly convinced themselves that the glow of 
prosperity permeates all classes, If then 
Germany has thus grown richer despite her 
military burdens which to outsiders may well 
look unbearable, can we wonder that she should 
be ready to make fresh efforts in the cause of 
tranquillity? None the less certain is it that a 
very powerful moral solvent was needed to 
obliterate the barriers of party in the Reichstag 
and among the people, and to procure a un- 
animous vote of such a character. That moral 
influence is probably strengthened by the con- 
viction that Germany has become an object of 
jealousy and ill-will to other nations merely 
because she is trying to do what they themselves 
did in the past—to consolidate her national 
union. She has committed the almost un- 
pardonable sin of becoming strong, and claim- 
ing the right to make her voice heard in the 
Areopagus of nations. The venomous attacks 
to which she has been constantly subjected by 
the press of hostile countries have evidently 
brought about the very end which their 
authors hoped to avert—they have evoked 
that strong unanimity which alone was needed 
to make Germany secure against all shocks. 
‘Those who are competent to judge say that the 
feeling is not political only but individual. 
Every unit of the German nation is now con- 
vinced of the duty which he owes to the whole. 
His patriotism is deeply stirred. He sees his 
country surrounded by bitter enemies or jealous 
rivals. He knows that whatever help may be 
available must be self-help, and this conviction 
has educated a degree of independence and 
self-reliance and of responsibility 
unknown in Germany until now, As_ for 
the relations between England and Germany, 
English politicians are coming to acknowledge 
more and more distinctly that the future of 
their country is not remotely involved in the 
strength of their old ally. Were Germany over- 
thrown, there would be a multitude of hands 
eager to pull down the Union Jack and to rob 
it of the territories over which it floats. Between 
England and Germany there never has been 
war and never will be, the famous ‘ Battle of 
Dorking” notwithstanding. But there is and 
always will be between them that kind of rivalry 
in peaceful arts and commerce which contributes 
to the development of general civilization. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, they may indulge in petty 
squabbles or displays of passing animosity ; but 
what of that? do not even brothers fall out 
sometimes ? 
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Krye° Soromox has a modern rival. “Two 
women came before a mandarin in China, each 
of them protesting that she was the mother of a 
little child they bad brought with them. They 
were so eager arid so positive that the mandarin 
was sorely puzzled. He retired to consult with 
his wife, who was a wise and clever woman 
whose opinion was held in great repute in the 





neighbourhood. She requesied five minutes in 








which to deliberate. At the end of that time 
she spoke: ‘ Let the servants catch me a large 
fish in the river, and let it be brought to me 
here alive.” This was done. “Bring me now 
the infant,” she said, ‘‘ but leave the women in 
the outer chamber.” This was done too, Then 
the mandarin’s wife caused the baby to be un- 
dressed and its clothes put on the large fish. 
“Carry the creature outside now, and throw it 
into the river in sight of the two women.” The 
servant obeyed her orders, flinging the fish into 
the water, where it rolled about and struggled— 
disgusted, no doubt, by the wrapping in which 
it was swaddled, Without a moment's pause, one 
of the mothers threw herself into the river with 
ashriek. She must save her drowsfing child. 
“Without doubt she is the true mother,” the 
mandarin’s wife declared and commanded that 
she should be rescued, and the child given to 
her; and the mandarin nodded his head and 
thought his wife the wisest woman in the Flowery 
Kingdom. Meantime the false mother crept 
away. She was found out in the imposture ; 
and the mandarin’s wife forgot all about her in 
the occupation of donning the little baby in the 
best silk she could find in her wardrobe.” 





Tue Voron Shinshi notices the death of New 
‘Yaban—the journal published in San Francisco, 
the circulation or sale of which in this country 
was prohibited by the authorities—and the birth 
of the Mrneteenth Century, a sheet which is 
issued by the political club that founded the 
former. The first number arrived the other day 
in Tokyo, and is declared by our contemporary 
to be, like its predecessor, full of spirited, patriotic 
writing. A United States senator is said to have 
written to some one connected with the new 
journal commending the fervour and courage 
with which it is conducted. The Voron Shin- 
shi has praise for the same qualities, but points 
out to its projectors that though residing in a 
free country, they ought, if they intend their 
opinions to be circulated in Japan, to con- 
form to Japanese laws. If they do not, then the 
Ninteenth Century will very shortly follow the 
New Fapan to the grave. 





‘Tue Chinese Times, writing of the publications 
that appear in the official Peking Gazette, 
says:— We find from time to time remarkable 
papers in the Gazeffe showing rare analytical 
power, mastery of detail, and untiring labour on 
the part of the commissioners appointed to in- 
vestigate. We recommend our readers, for ex- 
ample, to study the enquiry into the conduct of 
Kiangsu officials, of 24th December; also the 
report of 3rd October, 1887, on the charges 
against the Hunan Commander-in-Chief; finally, 
the recent answer to the censor's memorial de- 
nouncing Shéng Taotai of Chefoo. It seems 
to us, judging by what we know of the slow 
ways, the enforced secrecy, circumlocution, and 
official and personal influences often brought to 
bear at home, that the methods of China are in 
some ways more direct, expeditious, and fair, 
as far as the vindication of justice is concerned, 
and better than our own, and our readers who 
do not stay to peruse and ponder over the 
translations of the Peking Gase/fe certainly pass 
by unregarded much that is salutary, instructive, 
interesting, and valuable. The Chinese docu- 
ments are remarkable. The Imperial procla- 
mations especially are always composed in the 
finest style, and it has often happened that 
papers of moment, such as the customary ad- 
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dress or homily at the time of the new year, or 
eulogy upon some deceased statesman, or war- 
rior, or eminent servant of the Empire, or when 
reasons for peace or war are announced, or 
gratulation or mourning, or recital of victory 
or disaster, are written with extreme beauty and 
perfectness of composition, vivid with grace 
and majesty of language. For the student of 
Chinese official documentary literature, which 
has its special forms, individuality and termino- 
logy, the papers are invaluable. Even in the 
minor reports there is rare merit to be seen in the 
closeness of style, fitness-of expression, clearness 
and condensation withal, and where analysis, or 
historical reference, or precise judgment are to 
be presented, our readers will see, if they examine 
our files, that the papers even in their English 
garb show the hands of masterly writers.” 





Tur St. Fames’s Budget gives us this story :— 
“The travelling correspondent of a Hungarian 
paper recounts a pleasing and perhaps historical 
anecdote which he heard from a Japanese poet. 
It is recorded, said the poet, in the annals of 
the Chinese Empire, that an Emperor of that 
country once upon a time made a treaty with 
the Hungarians. The latter demanded, 
proof of the Emperor's pacific intentions, that 
he should give them the most beautiful of his 
300 wives. The Emperor, while pretending to 
acquiesce, resolved to send the ugliest; and to 
save himself the disagreeable task of conduct- 
ing a personal examination, ordered all their 
portraits to be painted by a renowned artist. 
The wives—who knew nothing about the treaty, 
and were still more ignorant of the Emperor's 
contemplated perfidy—thought it prudent to 
bribe the artist: all save one, who happened to 
be the best-looking of them all. She disdained 
to resort to this unworthy expedient; and the 
artist, to punish her pride, represented her as 
hideous. On seeing the picture the Emperor 
declared that this was assuredly the ugliest; 
and had her sent to the Hungarians, to their 
complete satisfaction. The identity of the Huns 
and the Hungarians is more than doubtful, but 
the story is not without merit. 





as a 





Penptn the publication of the Constitution, it 
is certainly difficult for the Opposition in 
this country to organise any rational assault 
upon the Government. But when a man does 
not know what is about to be given to him, 
the simplest course open to him is to keep on 
proclaiming what he wants. Suck at least is 
the view of the Koron Shimpo, an organ of 
the Radicals, which journal speaks with 
withering scorn of the programme of the Pro- 
gressionists, as indicated in the columns of the 
Hochi Shimbun. Remarkable for its persistent 
display of forbearance and moderation during 
the past three years, the //ochi’s present attitude 
is one of expectation. It counsels its party not 
to waste their strength combatting shadows in 
the air, but to reserve their energies until 1890, 
when parliamentary institutions will afford an 
opportunity for open and useful discussion. 
The Koron Shimpo denounces this asa per- 
fidious policy. It scoffs at the notion of any 
body of men maintaining an attitude of oppo: 
tion while concealing, the object of their desires. 
“We,” it decares loftily, ‘have no desire to 
to attain power by the crafty device of hiding 
our purposes until the time comes for proclaim- 
ing them with effect. Suppose that the Pro- 
gressionists find, when the much expected 1890 
arrives, that under the new constitution their 
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powers of action are restricted and their ability 
to inaugurate reforms curtailed, what course 
will they pursue? Will they so on ‘storing up 
their energies’ until 1895, or, it may be until 
1900? As for us, we care not who directs the 
affairs of the State provided that the prosperity 
and happiness of the nation are secured. Only 
two short years remain wherein to proclaim 
our wishes, and we mean to do so unequivocally, 
so that it shall not be possible hereafter to 
charge us with having deluded anyone by a 
semblance of content.” One is naturally in- 
clined to applaud this display of honest fervour 
on the part of the Aeron Shimpo, but the weak 
point in the Radical journal's argument is that 
the platform of the Progressionists has been 
placed en evidence over and over again. The 
public is familiar with every plank in it, and we 
really do not see why the Hoch? Shimbun should 
be expected to go on building it up, time after 
time, for popular inspection. 





A very practical question was proposed, last 
year, to the members of the China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and answered by 
several well known gentlemen in the last number 
of the Society's Proceedings. It related to the 
law of partnership. Briefly stated the query 
was this:—Suppose that several men form a 
partnership, contributing different amounts of 
capital, and suppose that, the firm failing, the 
partner who contributed the largest amount of 





capital runs away, to what extent and in what 
proportion would the remaining partners be 
liable? Further, supposing that the absconding 
partner is a member of a family of ample means, 
is father and brother being still alive and the 
property undivided, to what extent can 
family assets be made available for the debts 
of the firm? The gist of the answers—of which 
there eight, over the signatures of Messrs. 
Gardner, Brenan, Parker, Giles, Alabaster, 
Macintyre, Méllendorff, and Si Pu-shéng—was 
that each partner is liable only for a share of 
the debts propertionate to his share of the 
capital. This is on the supposition that all the 
partners take some part in the control of the 
business. But when a firm is ostensibly managed 
by one or more among several partners, the 
remainder not interfering, then the tendency is 
to regard the latter as investors only, Mr. Geo. 
Jamieson, summing up the replies, says :—“ It 
would appear to follow from this that in the 
case of a joint stock company, the capital of 
which is represented by shares fully paid up, 
there would be considerable difficulty in com- 
pelling Chinese shareholders to contribute to 
the liquidation of the debts of the concern in 
the event of failure, unless it could be shown 
that there was a specific agreement to so contri- 
bute.” With regard to the liability of a man’s 
family for his debts, it seems to be ruled by 
the invariable Chinese law—exactly the op- 
posite of our Western usage—that a father is 
never liable for his son’s debts, though a son 
is always liable for his father’s. A Chinese 
iather cannot by will—though he may by a 
legal process on a charge of grave moral 
turpitude—divert his property from his son, but 
he is free so to use it during his lifetime that 
none of his sons shall ever enjoy it. In the 
case under consideration, the absconding 
partner's family is not legally responsible. 
But the creditors are not quite helpless. They 
may, as the Rev. J. Macintyre puts it, wait 
politely on the family, and even quarter 
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themselves on it, remaining there at the cost 
of the household and sharing the family opium 
pipe, until duly bought off. So, too, although 
the partners who have not absconded are 
only legally liable to the extent of the capital 
invested by them, they may be forced by im- 
portunity to pay a great deal more. One method 
employed—generally with success—by an im- 
portunate creditor is to threaten to hang himself 
unless his claims are satisfied. The difficulty 
in the case of an absconding debtor is that 
Chinese Jaw proceeds, not by distraint, but by 
attachment. To be in debt and to refuse, or be 
unable, to pay is in itself criminal. Thus the 
arrest of a debtor becomes a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the enforcement of any decree for the 
payment of adebt. The Government, however, 
does not, where its own interests are concerned, 
observe these nice distinctions. It seizes and 
confiscates, by a summary process, the property 
not only of the defaulter himself but also of his 
family. After the absconding debtor is arrested 
and thrown into prison, there begins “a see-saw 
of negotiations. It is a question of who can 
hold out the longer—the debtor or the creditor. 
The upshot is always a compromise of some 
kind. The creditor takes what he can get and 
declares himself satisfied, whereupon the debtor 
is released.” 


Tue Choya Shimbun has the following :—For 
some years, since oflicials were prohibited from 
delivering political speeches, it has been very 
rare to hear any man connected with a Govern- 
ment office state his views before a public 
audience, even on such subjects as science, 
industry or commerce. Nor are there many in- 
stances of statesmen who hold high and respon- 
sible posts in the administration of the empire, 
setting forth political opinions in the form 
of public speeches. When any such find it 
necessary to express their views, they dictate 
to their secretaries what they wish to say, 
and then read the speeches so pre- 
pared. The consequence is that even men of 
varied accomplishments and wide experience, 
however eloquent and forcible their remarks 
may be when uttered in private conversation, 
find themselves very much at a loss when they 
are called upon to address an assembly. Fre- 
quent cases of this kind have come under our 
own observation. It strikes us as very much+ 
to be regretted that both officials and non-offi- 
cials should lose the present opportunity of 
developing and training their oratorical powers 
against the time when these will be called into 
requisition. In view of the plain and evident 
facts that years of practice are required even by 
the most gifted men to acquire the art of moving 
the feelings of others by means of eloquence, 
and that this power is becoming more and 
more necessary, it does seem a pity that 
the official class should deny itself this most 
important advantage. A step in the right di- 
rection has been taken by Count Inouye, who 
up to last year occupied a high post in the Go- 
vernment. Although the Count has resigned 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, and is now a 
Court Councillor, he is none the less regarded 
by the public as one of the statesmen of 
the Government party. Only within the past 
two or three months Count Inouye has delivered 
two addresses at Ikao on the subject of agricul- 
ture. We are not in a position to say whether 
his speeches conveyed to those who heard 
them any ideas of practical benefit or other- 
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wise; the one satisfactory point is that a 
gentleman of Count Inouye’s standing should 
have found it advisable to deliver addresses be- 
fore public audiences. He is certainly nota 
professional or skilled agriculturist, and his 
views on the question of agriculture must be 
taken therefore as the utterances of a statesman. 
It is much to be desired that public men like 
Count Inouye should place their opinions before 
the public generally, as is done in the West. 
Anarticle in the For/nightly, from the pen of a 
distinguished writer on comparative religion, 
Mr. A. S. Lilly, takes up the question of the 
basis of ethics from a transcendental point of 
view. Mr. Lilly has a word to say in praise of 
Buddhism. In his opening paragraph he re- 
marks :—‘‘The morality of the old civilization 
of Egypt, of India, of Judea, was bound up 
with their religions. The same may be said of 
the ancient phase of Hellenism, and, more 
strongly still, of Roman civilization. It is the 
special glory of Buddhism that it established 
the supremacy of the moral law over gods and 
men and the whole of sentient existence. To 
Christianity the human race owes the supreme 
enforcement of the autonomy of conscience as 
the voice of Him whom it is better to obey than 
man.” Throughout the article he indulges in a 
good many hard hits at Professor Hux] 
Especially does he traverse the statement made in 
that writer's ‘‘ Lay Sermons,” that natural know- 
ledge, in desiring to ascertain the law of com- 
fort, has been driven to discover the laws of 
conduct, and to lay the foundations of a new 
morality; a statement which he regards as 
almost farcical. The closing paragraph con- 
tains a somewhat unfavourable estimate of the 
philosopher who more than any other is the 
teacher looked up to by Young Japan. “I 
quoted,” says Mr. Lilly, “at the beginning of 
this paper, the statement that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is emphatically the philosopher of the 
present day in England and America. No 
wonder. His is essentially what the French 
calla raison d'epicier, a grocer’s intellect. He 
is most industrious, most precise, most con- 
scientious, most clear when he chooses, within 
certain limits. But they are narrow limits, like 
the four walls of a shop. Of the vast horizons 
beyond he has no knowledge. ‘The vision 
,and the faculty divine,’ essential to all philo- 
sophy worthy of the name, is not in him.” Mr. 
Lilly's article, the title of which is ‘‘ Right and 
Wrong,” is well worth a perusal. 





Tue difficulties between the Prefect and the 
Local Assembly of Niigata, which form the 
subject of a leading article in the Nicht Nichi’ 
Shimbun, translated into our columns the other 
day, appear to have arisen out of certain some- 
what arbitrary proceedings on the part of the 
Prefect in connection with the accounts of the 
Prefecture. It seems that in 1885 the sub- 
division known as Higashi-Kanbaragori was 
transferred from the jurisdiction of Fukushima 
to that of Niigata Prefecture, the change neces- 
sitating certain steps in reference to the ex- 
pediture of the transferred district, steps which 
the Prefect failed to submit to the local As- 
sembly for its approval. The Legislative Bureau 
has now held that, in so acting, the Prefect was 
wrong. The official's action was called in 
question on another point of some importance, 
in connection with the public works fund for 
the embankment of the Shinanogawa. The 
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allegation of the Assembly was that a balance 
of ye 20,800 having appeared from the fund, 
(the original amount of which was yen 128,800) 
for the embankment of the first, second, and 
third sections, the Prefect applied yen 5,200 of 
the surplus towards strengthening the old em- 
bankment, after consultation with the Standing 
Committee of the Assembly, The Legislative 
Bureau has decided that this employment of 
the money constituted a diversion of public 
funds from the purpose for which they were 
appropriated, and therefore that the action of 
the Prefect was improper and irregular. 


Here is an example of the marvellous instinct 
of the St. Bernard dog :—* It is only within the 
last few days that particulars have been publish- 
ed in the Swiss papers of a brave rescue effected 
on Mount St. Bernard on the night of the last 
in November. While a violent snow-storm was 
in progress, Grand, the manager of the hospice, 
noticed that his own special dog that was alone 
with him in his room became very restless and 
made signs to him to go out. He took the 
lantern and fog-horn and went out on the 
mountain, the dog leading him. In a very short 
|time he heard a call and groaning, and, helped 
|by the dog, dug out of the snow an Italian, 
whom he carried on his back into the hospice. 
The rescued man stated that his father, two 
brothers, and another Italian, all journeying 
home with him over the pass, lay buried in the 
snow. He had pushed on to obtain help, but 
had been overpowered by the storm. Grand 
made ready and went out again. This second 
search was more tedious and led him further 
away, butat last the barking of the dog an- 
nounced a discovery. It was the Italian stranger 
who was now saved and carried up to the 
hospice. A third time Grand and his dog sallied 
out into the tempest, and aftera quarter of an hour's 
search found the others near where the second 
man had been discovered. They were quite 
buried under the snow and almost insensible. 
He took the most feeble on his own shoulders, 
and with difficulty conducted the others to the 
hospice. It was now past midnight, and his 
toilsome task had occupied Grand over four 
hours, in a blinding snow-storm.” 


Tue Choya Shimbun lends circulation to a 
tumour that the Government has under con- 
sideration the question of reducing the national 
expenditure, and so of ameliorating the burdens 
of the people. Our contemporary thinks it 
hardly possible for the present Government to 
effect any important work of retrenchment, and 
cannot see how the carrying out of works of 
reform on a small scale will in an appreciable 
degree affect the state of the people. Hitherto 
the means adopted by the Government for the 
purpose of effecting retrenchment have been first, 
the dismissal of oflicials, and second, the cutting 
down of items of miscellaneous expenditure. 
The former measure formed a part of the reform 
programme of Count Ito, but the places of 
the officials were gradually filled up with others, 
the result being comparatively little reduction 
in the number of Government servants. In 
various offices the sort of retrenchment carried 
out has been the substitution of tea with water, 
the Avbaché with the fobacco-bon, and the mino- 
gami envelope with that of ordinary cheap 
paper; but such changes, the Choya holds, 
are mere drops in the bucket, and indeed 
are soon reversed, and a return made to the 





old form of things. It is impossible to say 
what form of retrenchment the Government 
intends to effect, but if it is to be nothing more 
than above enumerated little good can result 
from It is useless to begin dismissing 
officials in minor departments so long as no 
such step is taken in regard to the office which 
controls them, The first step to be taken is to 
do away with all the superfluous business which 
is now dealt with in Government offices. Go- 
vernors and prefects, itis said, have been ordered 
to reduce the expenditure of their offices by ten 
percent. If this reform is to be on the old 
lines then it had better be left alone, but if it 
refers toa reduction in the amount of official 
business, then, without dismissing a single official 
or reducing miscellaneous expenditure by one 
sen, the burdens which at present are borne by 
the people at large will be materially lessened. 
Radical, solid measures of retrenchment are 
required ; not tentative, temporary, so-called 
reforms. 








. 
Soar | 


As usual, we have nothing here but vague 
generalities. If only the Chéya Shimbun could 
show how official business might be reduced 
without detriment to the public service, there 
would be some tangible basis of discussion. 
But we think that no one perusing the above 
article will find himself in the least degree nearer 
the desired reform than he was before. 


Some of the former rulers of the Middle King- 
dom showed quite an artistic instinct in the 
steps they took to assert their might. Kanghsi, 
who reigned from 1662 to 1723, was such a 
monarch. Under him the Outer Mongols, or 
Khalkhas, were subjugated. There are four great 
tribes of Khalkhas. They are ruled by Khans, 
and they occupy the territory extending from 
the north-eastern termination of the desert of 
Gobi to the borders of Russian Siberia and of 
the Kalmuks, The extreme remoteness of their 
territory enabled them to retain their independ- 
ence until the long arm of the powerful Kanghsi 
reached them. They have remained faithful 
vassals ever since, regularly paying the pictures- 
que tribute imposed by the Manchu monarch. 
The tribute consists of nine white animals; 
white sheep, white horses, and white camels, 
three of each. The tribute-bearing envoys 
arrived recently in Peking on their yearly mis- 
sion, and we read that ‘the sight of the pure 
white animals as they were driven through the 
streets excited the curiosity and admiration of 
passers by, and served to remind them that the 
dominions of China extend far and wide.” As 
for the envoys, we are left to conjecture what 
they were reminded of by the condition of Pek- 
ing itself. 


Tue Nicht Nichi Shimbun has devoted no less 
than seven leading articles to the translation and 
discussion of the essay on Japan by Mr. H. E. 
House, which appeared in the Asluntic Monthly. 
After remarking upon the warmth with which 
Mr. House has enlisted himself in’ the cause of 
Japan in connection with the question of her 
status among foreign Powers, our contemporary 
g0es on to speak in the following note-worthy 
terms:—‘It is true that the treaty Powers 
formerly rejected Japan's proposal to revise 
the treaties with the view of abolishing extra- 
territoriality and increasing the present rate, of 
duty ; that relying on their united strength they 
declined to accede to her wishes; that suf- 
ficient confidence was not placed on the effi- 
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ciency of her laws, and that the foreign re- 
presentatives postponed the treaty revision ques- 
tion on various pretexts, reluctant to divest 
themselves of the privileges they had secured. But 
those times have passed away, and the point now 
is how to abolish extraterritoriality, not whether 
or no it should be abolished ; and at what rate 
duty should be imposed, not whether or no the 
duty should be changed or not. Mr. House’s 
article, therefore, which seems to be directed 
chiefly against the foreign representatives, is a 
little out of date. Mr. House says Japan was 
not unaware of the disadvantages and ignominy 
that were involved in the treaties when she signed 
them, but that she was coerced by the over- 
whelming power arrayed against her. True ; but 
conceive of the dangers to which foreigners 
would have been exposed in those Yo days, and 
the disastrous results to this country that might 
have followed, had the privilege of extraterritori- 
ality not been retained by foreigners. Moreover, 
it is just possible that if the matter had been in 
her own hands Japan would have imposed such 
duties as would have materially and permanently 
crippled her commerce. The smoothness with 
which the affairs of the empire have worked is 
very largely due to the existence of those same 
treaties, and they should not be too hastily con- 
demned, for at first they were clearly beneficial. 
They are not so now, however, and for that 
reason we believe they should be revised, in 
which belief Mr. House shares. Mr. House 
seems to attribute the rejection of the Japanese 
demands to the reluctance of the foreign repre- 
sentatives to give up their present power, and 
to the opposition of the foreign merchants to 
the revision of the treaties. But we cannot 
think that is so. There is no reason to suppose 
that the foreign representativesentertain any ofthe 
reluctance described by Mr.House,and the foreign 
merchants now repose an increasing degree of 
confidence in the Japanese laws and courts. The 
Treaty Powers would beyond doubt be glad 
to have extraterritoriality finished and done with, 
but in the meantime the differences in manners, 
religious customs, rites, constitutions and laws 
compel them to hesitate about abandonning 
the extraterritorial system. The proposal that 
foreign judges should try and decide cases 
in which foreigners are concerned, and 
that any changes in the laws of the empire 
should be communicated to foreign Govern- 
ments, seems to some very unjust and unfair, 
but people who entertain such views should put 
themselves in the place of foreigners, and they 
would then be better able to understand the 
spirit that prompted such a proposal. The 
merits of our criminal code are recognised by all, 
but though we may feel certain that our other laws 
will be similar to itin efficiency, and though we 
may have the most implicit faith in the ability 
and integrity of our judges, we cannot expect 
foreigners, who differ from us in religion, lan- 
guage, and numerous other respects, to hold the 
same views with us on the matter. Had the pre- 
parations been entirely completed, the work of 
treatyrevision might have been carried through in 
avery little time; as itis, postponement has only 
taken place to allow of the various codes, &c.. 
being finished. Mr. House, on the ground that 
Japan’s present dilemma has arisen from the care- 
less phraseology of the American treaty, lays on 
the United States Government the responsibility 
of taking the initiative in the removal of Japan's 
disabilities. In a moral sense we cannot sufli- 
ciently admire this form of argument as used by 
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an American citizen, but it seems to us that the 
kindness and friendly intentions of the United 
States towards this country have now reached a 
point beyond which they cannot well go for the 
present. In testimony ot this we have the 
revised treaty agreed upon some years ago. 
The non-enforcement of that agreement arose 
simply from the circumstances of the time. It 
would not be easy to carry it into force without 
regard to other Powers; even if so carried out, 
other countries might not follow the example of 
the United States, and in any case complica- 
tions might arise. Besides, it would be rather 
too much to expect the United States to sacri- 
fice their interests for the sake of Japan. If, 
however, the American Government were to let 
it be understood that when the Japanese laws 
have been satisfactorily completed, it will then, 
so far as concerns its own subjects in Japan, 
abolish extraterritoriality, and thereby deal 
fairly and justly with this country, the effect 
of such action would be very great. The course 
suggested by Mr. House that Japan should 
intimate to foreign Powers her intention of ter- 
minating the present treaties, is, as Mr. House 
must see, somewhat difficult to put intopractice. 
The fact is that Western statesmen are not yet 
aware of the true condition of Japan, and fail to 
recognize the real interests of their own coun- 
tries v/s-d-v/s this empire. But the Orient of 
to-day is not the Orient of former times, and we 
believe that as time goes on and the countries 
of the East continue to figure more largely in the 
affairs of the world, the importance of this ques- 
tionof treaty revision in Japan will be seen and 
appreciated. Inconclusion, we agree with Mr. 
House when he says that Japan must main- 
tain her rights with unflinching firmness, But un- 
less, on the one hand, our laws and regulations 
are so framed as to be properly applicable to fo- 
reigners, and, on the other hand, foreigners are 
given reason to respect this country, the mere 
abolition of extraterritoriality will not secure 
Japan from the possibility of interference from 
without. 


We have another sufficiently striking example 
of the absurdity of trial by jury. Some time 
ago, the house occupied by a man called Leon 
Serné, No. 274, Strand, London, was destroyed 
by fire, and his two little sons lost their lives in 
the conflagration. The circumstances were de- 
scribed in these columns recently. We need 
only revert to them here so far as to say that 
very strong suspicions pointed not only to in- 
cendiarism on Serné’s part, but also to the de- 
liberate desertion of his two sons amid the 
flames and their consequent death. The man 
was arrainged on the latter charge, and the 
learned judge, in summing up, told the jury, in 
the plainest possible terms, that the whole ques- 
tion turned on whether or no Serné had set the 
house on fire. The law is perfectly distinct. 
Ifone man, in the performance of a criminal 
action, becomes, wittingly or unwittingly, the 
cause of another's death, then the former is de- 
clared by the law to be the latter’s slayer. If, 
therefore, Serné fraudulently set fire to the house 
in which his wife and children were living, and 
if a direct consequence of his act was the death 
of one of his children, then he was assuredly 
that child’s murderer. The evidence was con- 
clusive that Serné had been guilty of arson, yet 
the jury acquitted him of the crime of murder. 
Subsequently, he was tried on the separate 
charge of arson. His counsel naturally endea- 





voured to stop the case by pleading that the 
verdict of the jury on the former occasion must 
be held to cover the accusation of incendiarism 
as well as that of murder, seeing that innocence 
of the one involved innocence of the other also. 
Nevertheless the case was sent forward for trial, 
and the jury found Serné guilty. His sentence 
was twenty years’ penal servitude, so that, in 
respect of punishment, he has had his deserts. 
But there can be no question that the verdict of 
the second jury was a direct contradiction of 
the verdict of the first. How long, we wonder, 
will such burlesques be suffered to disgrace the 
administration of justice, because old-fashioned 
folks refuse to abandon their prejudice in favour 
of an institution which had its origin in the 
customs of barbarous times, and is no more 
fitted to the intelligence of the present era than 
would be the ordeal of single combat. 


EXxceLLent practical advice is given by the 
Choya Shimbun to the Buddhist priests. They 
are recommended to undertake the duty of 
teaching the children in their localities. The 
Choya speaks a little irreverently of the good 
bonzes. It divides them into philosophers 
whose minds soar far above the vulgar crowd 
in visionary search of the ultimate principle, 
and inferior beings whose aspirations do 
not range beyond the discharge of mechani- 
cal services, as the chaunting of litanies, the 
beating of drums, the clashing of cymbals, 
and the burning of incense. The world is too 
practical to sit at the feet of such folks, and the 
creed they represent has begun to totter to its 
fall. If they want to prop it up, they must 
seek to recover influence by performing useful 
services. They are themselves too illiterate to 
teach much. All the better for that, says the 
Choya, The country folks are going beyond 
their strength in matters of education. The 
utmost that they want, in the great majority of 
cases, is to be able to read and write a little. 
More than that is mischievous superfluity. 
The priests can teach reading and writing, 
and the Choya Shimbun professes to be pro- 
foundly astonished that they have not, of their 
own accord or under official pressure, under- 
taken educational functions long ago. The 
counsel is seasonable and wise, though why the 
ubiquitous Government should be dragged into 
the matter, we really fail to see. 


Tue following account of the recent disaster in 
the Inland Sea is given by the Hiogo News :-— 
The fearful calamity that occurred a few years 
since, when a great number of persons lost their 
lives by the burning of one of the small In- 
land Sea steamers, is recalled by a somewhat 
similar accident that took place on the after- 
noon of the 18th instant. Fortunately, however, 
the mortality on the present occasion, although 
lamentable enough, cannot bear comparison 
with the horrors of the former disaster. It 
appears from the account of the matter published 
in the local vernacular journal, that the Hyak- 
kan Maru, a small steamer belonging to the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, has for some time past 
been running between Osaka and different 
ports of the Inland Sea. About 6 o'clock 
p.m. on the 7th instant the vessel arrived 
at Takamatsu, and there a slight defect 
noticed in the boiler was made good as 
well as the available means would permit. 
Next morning the /Zyakéan continued her 
voyage to this port, having then on board 
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68 passengers and a crew of 26 men—includ- 
ing officers. When about 12 miles to the south- 
east of Shodsu-shima, in the Harima Nada, the} 
defect in the boiler again caused trouble, and 
the coal stowed in the immediate vicinity caught 
fire. Prompt measures appear to have been 
taken by the captain and crew to extinguish the 
flames, and in this they at first thought them- 
selves successful, but unluckily there was a 
quantity of camphor among the cargo. This 
most inflammable and dangerous substance) 
caught fire, and in a few moments the little 
steamer was a sheet of flame. The wretched 
passengers and crew now saw no prospect 
before them but death by fire or water—for 
of course there were as usual no boats—unless 
two other vessels that were noticed coming 
along at a distance could arrive in time to the 
rescue. As regards the majority the hoped for 
assistance was effectual, but four of the women 
passengers died of exhaustion afterwards, while 
3 other passengers were burned to death and 9 
more—who have no doubt been drowned—are 
missing. Mr. Uno, Chief Judge of the 
Nobeoka Court, is among those presumably 
drowned, and there are 11 persons now in 
hospital out of 18 injured on this lamentable 
occasion. Perhaps the most distressing feature 
of this sad affair was the fate of a young 
woman 19 years of age, who with her newly 
born babe and aged parents was going to join 
her husband in Kyoto. She perished from 
exhaustion after being dragged out of the water, 
but the old people and infant survive. It is 
mentioned in the local vernacular paper that the 
master and crew are under arrest pending a 
thorough inquiry into the causes that led to this 
calamity, but it must be apparent that passengers 
by these and all other vessels will be subject 
to similar disasters until owners are compelled 
to provide proper life saving appliances either 
in the form of boats or rafts. 








Here is an extract from the Zancef which con- 
tains matter of much interest and importance 
to all Japanese concerned in sanitary arrange- 


ments :— 


‘The English system of utilising water as the motive 
power for conveying away the sewage of towns has 
never met with very unanimous or enthusiastic ap- 
proval abroad. For many years, in France especially, 
a fierce contest has raged between those who would 
imitate the English example and those who, on the 
contrary, maintain that a sewer is of more danger than 
use, As yet it is only a distant echo of the dispute 
that reaches our shores. We receive scientific deputa- 
tions who come in the name of foreign municipal: 
and examine our sewers ; and, as often as not ret 
with the impression that the system would in nowise 
be applicable to their country. In England this con- 
tention between the French advocates and opponents 
of our system of water-drainage has excited but little 
attention. Now, however, there are evident signs of 
awakening. Our population is increasing so rapidly that 
it becomes daily more difficult to know how to dispose 
of our sewage without contaminating our water supply. 
‘The latest feeling that a wicked waste is perpetrated 
by the unscientific course of throwing into tiv 
the sea that which should be utilised to fertili 
soil has recently found voice, Dr. G. V. Poot 
most powerful address delivered at the anniversary 
meeting of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 
has put the question ina vivid light. So strong is this 
indictment of the present sewer system that the first 
impression produced is the desire to know what remedy 
is proposed, rather than a disposition to challenge and 
discuss the necessity of any alteration. 

In England, we have at Manchester a very elaborate 
application of the pail systemt, and under the present 
circumstances it will not be out of place to briefly 
review what has been done in this respect, For this 
purpose our representative preceeded to Manchester, 
and with the courteous assistance of Sir Joseph Heron, 
the town clerk, and Dr. Leigh, the medical officer of 
health, was able to see in all its details the application 
of the pail system. 

To remove the pails containing the dry ash and soil 
and the metallic dust-bins from the 66,000 dry ash 






































» | Shanghai contemporaries shows that the message 





closets now in use a staff of 240 men with 130 horses 
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has to be maintained. The horses travel some fifteen 
miles a day. Each van contains twenty-four pails, 
nd weighs, when empty, 48 ewt., and when the pails 
are full the average weight is 56 cwt. The closet con- 
tents and domestic refuse collected by the vans amount 
to about 3,000 tons per week. 

We visited a considerable number of these pail 
closets, some in the poorest quarters of Manchester, 
nd most readily acknowledge that they were remark- 
bly free from bad odours, In London, in poor quarters, 
it will be found that the closets are often out of order 
The flushing apparatus will frequently 
there are no’ means w if prov 
at other times the tr © stopped up, 
from one cause or another. offensive odours arise 
Manchester the worst we saw was a little superfi 
dict, the evidence of carelessness, but nothing that 
could endanger health by the introduction of unknown 
quantities of sewer air, ‘The paii. it seems, is not likely | 
to soon get out of order, or be misused. It is removed | 
once or twice a week, and thus no accidents can long 
remain unnoticed, With water closets grave and 
dangerous defects may exist which might not be 
detected for months or years. Altogether, so far as 
the risks of bad drainage are concerned, one would 
certainly prefer a Manchester toa London slum. The 
dirt, such as it is, is superficial dirt, and the odours 
are those of the house itself, and not of the sewers that 
come from great distances and receive specific germs 
froma vast area, Manchester may be warmly con- 
gratulated on the course it has adopted and the valu. 
able example it has given. The experience acquired 
in this great_ manufacturing centre will be most useful 
to other communities, and will suggest a practical 
solution in many instances where objections are raised 
to the ordinary methods of drainage. 

















































Tue North China Daily News came out in 
deep mourning on the day of the announcement 
of the Emperor of Germany's death. At the 
close of a long article describing the illustrious 
monarch's achievements, it gives this telegram, 
received at the German Consulate inShangh 


“The Emperor and King, our exalted Monarch's 
Majesty, passed away in sleep, at 830 this morning, 
from exhaustion, VON BIsMAKCK,” 





* 
ae 


The same journal publishes the following 


lines to the Kaiser's memor, 
From fatherland to 
Great Kalser g 
Sheathed 








hetland 


in pe 
for thee the conquering brand, 











With solemn grief and restless fear, 
Shame, shame on Christendom in arms! 
Revenge, ambition, strife, 
Load all the breezes with 
‘When fails one Regal life; 
‘Shall not Great Death’ strike war's self dead? 
Peace! by this still Imperial head ! 
ALE. M. 














AGatn we have to explain that our readers were 
unintentionally misled by our recent rendering 
of one of Reuter’s telegrams. This message 
came to us :—‘ France censurs England’s ob- 
jections Turkey’s amendments Suez Canal Con- 
vention.” Interpreting “censurs” to mean 
“censures,” we applied to Reuter's agent for 
confirmation or contradiction of this rendering, 
and he recorded his opinion in the phrase “‘ very 
likely.” There ought not to have been any 
uncertainty. ‘Censurs" cannot be a code 
word, and must either have been a clerical error 
or a wholly wrong reading. It was the former 
apparently, for reference to the files of our 


received there was ‘France concurs in Eng- 
land's objections.” We cannot sce much excuse 
for such mistakes, except that the best regulated 
families are not secure from them, 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—There is a vicious 
practice common with careless speakers and 
writers of English in this country, many of | 
whom should know better, namely the disuse of 
the article before names of institutions, societies, 
and other public bodies. We read ofa party of | 
gentlemen belonging to Mombusho dining at 
Fujimiken, and drinking to the health of 
Semmon-Gakko ; whereby we are left with the 
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impression,—unless informed by previous ex- 
perience—that Mombusho is perhaps, like Mom- 
betsu, a town in Yezo, Fujimiken a village in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, and Semmon- 
Gakko a Japanese hero. The same practice 
would justify our talking of “ Julius Cwesar going 
to Capitol to meet Senate, and superintend the 
elections of Comitia Tributa.” Place names and 








personal names, by English idiom, carry no 


1k article with them, but institutions as certainly 


do. Even where the foreign language already 
supplies an article, an additional is invariably 
supplied in English—* the Eldorado he had so 
long sought after”; “the halls of the Alhambra.” 
It is to be hoped that this slovenly practice will 
speedily fall into disuse. 


Fire broke out on Saturday evening about half- 
past eleven o’clock in the house No. 106, Bluff, 
belonging to Mr. L. Davis, and in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. W. Hardy. So sudden was the 
outbreak that Mr. Hardy, who was awakened 
from sleep by the smell of smoke, had barely 
time to assist his wife and child outside before 
the whole house was in flames. It was impos- 
sible to save any property beyond one or two 
articles hastily snatched up in exit, Mr. Hardy 
indeed getting outside barely half dressed. It 
is impossible to say how the fire originated, 
probably from an overheated stove. Several 
hand engines were early on the spot and by their 
aid and the circumstance that heavy rain was fall- 
ing at the time the flames were confined to the 
building in which they broke out. Both house 
and furniture were insured. 


AnourT half-past three o'clock on Sunday mom- 
ing, a fire broke out in the buildings of the 
Yokohama Commercial School at Kita-Nakadori, 
Rokuchome, Yokohama. The flames were not 
subdued till twenty minutes past four. The 
buildings in which the fire originated were en- 
tirely destroyed, but by the use of the numerous 
hydrants available and the “ Victoria,” “ Relief,” 
and Police Station fire engines working from 
the Creek, the flames, were prevented from 
spreading. 


Mr. Justice Russett delivered judgment in 
the Hongkong Supreme Court on the gth inst., 
in the collision case, the Saghalien v. The City 
of Peking, the damages against the latter vessel 
being made up in three separate items, namely, 
£5,819 os. 9d., $66,068.79, and francs 1,491.95. 
The question of costs was reserved. 


We have received from Shanghai, through the 
Chinese Consul at this port, receipts for the 
sums subscribed for the Yellow River Fund 
through the appeal made in these columns, 
and have forwarded the same to the respective 
subscribers, 


We learn that Mr. Russell Robertson, H.B.M. 
Consul at this port, is on board the steamship 
General Werder which left Hongkong on Thurs- 
day, and is therefore due about the 28th. Mr. 
Justice Hannen leaves for home by the Parthra, 
which is advertised to sail on the 27th instant. 


| We are informed that the Nordd. Lloyd steam- 


ship General Werder, five days ahead of sche- 
dule time, left Hongkong at 10a.m. on Thursday 


‘for this port direct. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of $35 
from the Rev. G. F, Draper as a contribution 
to the Yellow River Fund. 
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THE “BELGIC” AFFAIR. 
—— 

UST two months have now elapsed since 
the extraordinary escapade of the 
Occidental and Oriental steamship Belyi 
and the ship has come and gone again, 
yet no attempt has been made by those 
responsible to explain the outrage publicly 
attributed to them. 
selves unable to assume that the facts 


We still find our- 


then set forth by a correspondent in 
in these columns are substantially correct, 
or that they admit of no appreciable pal- 
liation, but the affair is of such import- 
ance, and the silence maintained, unless it 
is to be interpreted as an evidence of 
guilt, shows so much indifference to public 
opinion, that we feel constrained to ap- 
proach the subject once more. The fac’ 
as generally reported, are these. The 
Belgic, a steamer of 2,695 tons, left Hong- 
kong on January soth, carrying in her 
steerage 285 Chinese pa: Hong- 
kong was at that time visited by an epide- 
mic of small-pox, and the disease is under- 
stood to have made its appearance among 
the Chinese passengers in the Belgic on 
her voyage to Yokohama. She reached 
the latter port on January 15th. At Yoko- 
hama there are no harbour regulations. 
This want is part of an old story, familiar, 
doubtless, to many of our readers. It is 
astory founded on the strange fact that, 
in the vast majority of cases, wherever 
the unanimous assent of the Foreign 
Representatives or the Foreign Consuls 
has been a condition precedent to the 
completion of any arrangement, that ar- 
rangement, however publicly necessary, 
however obviously desirable, has failed of 
completion. Presented in plain outlines 
this feature of Japan’s foreign relations 
cannot look agreeable to those responsible 
for its existence. There it is, however; 
not to be denied or smoothed away. The 
mechanism by means of which foreign 
intercourse with Japan is conducted re- 
fuses to work as 








sengers. 


a harmonious whole 
for any purpose of common advantage. 
That harbour reyulations are essential 
will not, we presume, be disputed by 
any one. The necessity of their enact- 
ment was foreseen by the framers of the 
Treaties, who inserted an article contain- 
ing this provision, “harbour regulations 
shall be arranged by the Consul and 
the Japanese Authorities of each place, and 
if they cannot agree, the matter shall be 
referred to and settled by the Diplomatic 
Agent and the Japanese Government.” 
These words, written twenty-nine years 
ago, have a grimly ironical appearance to- 
day. Was it over-rash on the part of the 
representatives of the High Contracting 
Parties to use such a form of speech as 
“shall be settled”? Ought they to have 
foreseen that a quarter of a century would 
not suffice to obtain unanimity among the 
Foreign Consuls, or, failing the Consuls, 
among the Foreign Ministers, in respect 
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of a matter so simple and so abundantly 
enlightened by precedent, as the compila- 
tion of a code of regulations for the har- 
bour of Yokohama? Perhaps they ought. 
Certainly if the same men had to do the 
same work over again to-day, they would 
not asecond time fall victims to the vertigo 
of employing positive phrases. We have 
to deal with facts, however, not hypotheses, 





and the fact is that Yokohama remains to 
this hour without any harbour regulations 


of kind. 


any Vessels do just as they 
please. They are subject to no sort of 
control. They are free to observe or to 


neglect, at their own sweet will, principles 
and methods rigidly enforced in all other 
civilized places. Nearly twenty years ago 
a remnant of the hopeful hallucination 
under which the framers of the treaties 


»|laboured, led to the drafting of a code of 


harbour regulations and the appointment 
Englishman—for 
was a comical 


a harbour-master—an 
Yokohama. The result 
The regulations failed to obtain 
the unanimous approval of the Foreign 
Representatives, and the harbour-master 
performed only one function during the 
long period of his engagement, the fune- 
tion of drawing his salary. Ten years 
later, seeing that the harbour was itself 
suffering from abuses uncontrollable in 
the absence of regulations, another draft 
was made by the Japanese Authorities and 
submitted for the approval of the diplo- 
matic hydra. Vain labour. What Minister 
A. approved, Minister B. rejected, and 
what Minister C. endorsed, Minister D. 
condemned. It was then that a certain 
Japanese Vice-Minister is said to have ex- 
claimed in despair, ‘We, at any rate, will 
not be responsible if ships go on dumping 
dirt in Yokohama harbour until the port 
becomes a cabbage garden.” 

Under such circumstances, if the Belgic, 
when she arrived in Yokohama on the 15th 
of January, had small-pox patients on board, 
a practical, though by no means a moral, dis- 
cretion existed for those directing her move- 
ments. They had to decide whether they 
should fly the yellow flag and refrain from 
communicating with the shore until the ship 
had been visited by the Japanese sanitary 
authorities and until the precautions pre- 
scribed by the latter had been duly taken; or 
whether they should conceal the condition 
of the ship, bring her straight to her usual 
berth, and proceed as though she was not 
freighted with a terrible disease, and as 
though the barbarity of exposing thousands 
of people toits ravages were an affair of no 
moment. At present they stand suspected 
of having chosen the latter course. What 
steps, if any, they took to limit the conse- 
quences of such an act, we cannot tell. 
It may be that, while refraining from the 
usual procedure in civilized countries, they 
nevertheless observed some measure of 
If they did, it has not been 
thought worth while to inform the public: 
rumour is left to deal with the ugly facts 
as it pleases. The Be/gic is an English 


fiasco. 


caution, 





ship, under the control of an American 
Company. Her commander, knowing that 
Yokohama is without harbour regulations, 
may have been perplexed, for a moment 
as to his right course. Invalid as such 
every one will be willing 
to admit its utmost scope. But some 
one surely ought to have been better in- 
formed. Some of the Company’s officials 
ought to have known that the sanitary 
arrangements of the Japanese Govern- 
ment are of the most complete and least 
vexatious kind. 
this country. 

contagious disease on board, the patients 
are removed to hospital, the vessel, her 
passengers, and her crew are carefully 
disinfected, and she is then free to go 
where she pleases. The whole process of 
precaution does notentail adelay of twenty- 
It appears, then, to have been 
a question—assuming the truth of the cir- 
stated above—whether the 
steamer should be subjected to this simple 
process, or whether she should be pre- 
served from it by a course of most repre- 
hensible deception—deception that must 
expose the community of Yokohama to 
whatever risks were involved in allowing 
the passengers of an infected ship to land 
and associate freely with the Japanese 
and foreign residents of the settlement. 
We are left to believe that the latter alter- 
native was chosen. Even though con- 
siderations of humanity and propriety did 
not suffice to guide the choice of those 
responsible, it seems incredible that the 
dignity and reputation of a great steam- 
ship Company should be sacrificed to 
such a paltry end. So incredible, indeed, 
is this hypothesis, that, for our own part, 
we must refuse to entertain it pending 
the explanation, hitherto strangely delayed 
but now, we trust, to be afforded in full. 
The commander being a British subject, 
it was necessary for him to report to the 
British Consulate any changes in his crew. 
He was not under any legal obligation to 
report at the same time the fact that con- 
tagious disease existed among his passen- 
gers. But unquestionably he was morally re- 
quired todo so. And the silence he appears 
to have observed, though it may not expose 
him to any direct penalties, was at least 
highly culpable. The case of the ship’s 
doctor is far more flagrant. His duty re- 
quired that he should present himself at the 
United States Consulate, and there make 
asolemn declaration as to the condition 
of the Belgic's passengers and crew. He 
did present himself, but the declaration 
he made was such as enabled him to 
obtaina clean bill of health. Meanwhile— 
we are still adhering to the only ver- 
sion of the story as yet published—the 
Belgic \ay the harbour with her 
small-pox patients on board, and the re- 
mainder of her Chinese passengers coming 
and going freely between the ship and the 
She lay thus from the r5th until 
the morning of the 18th, and just before 


an excuse i 





There is no quarantine in 
When a ship arrives with 


four hours. 


cumstances 


in 





shore. 
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steaming away from her anchorage she put 
the small-pox patients in a boat and sent 
them ashore. A policeman descried the 
boat approaching, and contrived that the 
landing, at all events, should be effected 
in such a way as to obviate danger. The 
Japanese sanitary officers were thus 
enabled to take all needful measures, so 
far as concerned the removal and treat- 
ment of the patients, disinfection of the 
boat, and so forth. They owed this how- 
ever, to the vigilance of the police alone, 
for until that moment, the authorities on 
shore had had no notice of the state of the 
The Belgic was already beyond 
recall. All that could be done with re- 
spect to her was to telegraph to her port 
of destination, and this step taving been 
immediately taken by the United States 
Consul-General, the ship was placed in 
quarantine for three weeks on her arrival 
at San Francisco. 

Having regard to the position of the 
persons who were parties to this affair, 
we think that, if the facts be credible, 
it may fairly be described as one of the 
most serious acts of that have 
ever been perpetrated under the agis 
immunity. For 
sake of avoiding a few hours’ delay, a great 
steamship company seems not only to 
have connived at a flagrant deception, dis- 
playing complete indifference to the laws 
of the land, but also to have exposed to a 
grave danger the health and lives of anum- 
ber of passengers, and deliberately run the 
tisk of introducing the germs of a terrible 
malady into this Settlement. Such 
cidents painfully illustrate the conditions 
under which we live here. They are at 
once insulting to this Empire and perilous 
to the public welfare. Surely it is im- 
perative that the public should no longer 
be left to base its conclusions on the ver- 
sion of the story now current, and that if, 
as we cannot doubt, a reassuring explana- 
tion be possible, no time should be lost in 
putting it forward. In such cases silence 
plainly invites the most unfavourable 
construction. 


steamer. 


license 


of extraterritorial the 


in- 


HE Agentof the Occidental and Orien- 

tal steamship Be/gic has addressed to 

us an explanation of the matter discussed 
in our leading article last Monday. The 
gist of the explanation is as follows :— 
In consideration of the extensive traffic in 
Chinese passengers carried on by the 
vessels of the company, and having regard 
to the habits of the Chinese, sanitary re- 
gulations of the strictest character are in 
operation, and the officers of the steamers 
are urgently enjoined to provide for the en- 
forcement of these regulations. The steer- 
age passengers are frequently mustered i) 
their quarters are constantly fumigated, and 
cases of contagious disease are removed at 
the first opportunity. The Belgie was ad- 


ship went tothe United States’ Consulate to 
declare the ship clean and to obtain her bill 
of health. It was necessary that he should 
do this before 4 o'clock on the afternoon 
of the 17th, as the ship was advertised to 
sail at such an early hour on the 18th 
that the affidavit could not have been made 
and the documents prepared on the morn- 
ing of departure. Thus it happened that 
when the Doctor made his declaration at 
the Consulate, he was not aware of the 
existence of any symptoms of small-pox 
It was not until 





among the passengers. 
they were mustered the same evening 
that one case of the disease, or of a disease 
resembling small-pox, was discovered. The 
sufferer was immediately sent to hospital. 
The next morning three other cases were 
found. These also were sent on shore to 
the hospital, not intentionally wd the 
Hatoba, but vd the Creek. The cause of the 
boat's coming to the Hatoba—which con- 
stituted one subject of complaint—was the 
necessity of obtaining a permit in order to 
pass the Customs’ station at the Yato 
Bridge near the entrance of the Creck. 
No small-pox had occurred between Hong- 
kong and Yokohama, as was generally be- 
lieved by the public. “The Captain of the 
Belgic, being summoned before the British 
Consul on her return to this port a few 
days ago, made affidavit to the effect that 








the Chinese passengers had been mustered 
twice on the voyage from Hongkong to 
Yokohama, and had been found free from 
*, and that until the evening of the 
vessel's departure for San Francisco—that 
is to say, after she had been lying two 
days in Yokohama—small-pox did not 
make its appearance on board. 

It is evident that this explanation greatly 
alters the complexion of the affair. The 
general supposition was that small-pox 
had made its appearance while the ship 
was on her way to Yokohama; that she 
had lain in the harbour for over two days 
with this dangerous malady on board ; that 
while she so lay, free communication had 
been permitted with the shore, and that 
she finally resumed her voyage, having 
obtained a clean bill of health under false 
pretences. These unpleasant rumours are 
now happily dispelled, and the responsi- 
bility of all concerned in the affair is corre- 
spondingly lightened. But the explanation 
will doubtless suggest some considerations 
which deserve to be briefly noticed. One 
case of suspected small-pox was admittedly 
discovered the evening before the day 
fixed for sailing, and three more cases 
made their appearance the following 
morning. They were sent to the hospital 
on shore, we are told, and the vessel took 
her departure at a little after ten o'clock 
the forenoon, That 
obtained a clean bill of health before 4 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 17th; be- 
tween that time and ten o'clock the follow- 


disea: 





in is to say, she 








vertised to sail for San Francisco on the 
morning of January the 18th. On the after- 


ing morning, something closely resembling 
an epidemic of small-pox was discovered 









sailed away as though nothing un- 
usual had occurred. Two questions will 
here present themselves to many minds. 
Had she a right to put to sea with 
a clean bill of health under such 
cumstances, and was the safety of her 
passengers properly consulted when she 
did so? Her bill of health, it may be 
argued, was supposed to show her con- 
dition she left the harbour, It 
did this. Her condition at 
noon of the day preceding her departure, 
that is to say, her condition as described 
upon oath to the United States Consul- 
General was essentially different from her 


cir- 


when 


not show 


condition at the moment of sailing. The 
former was recorded in the bill of health, 
not the latter. Yet there was, or there 
ought to have been, plenty of time, 
to report the altered facts: plenty of 
time to let the Consular Authorities know 
that an infectious disease had made its ap- 
pearance among the passengers, and that 
the bill of health signed on the preceding 
day had ceased to be a truthful record. 
We advance this view because it cannot 
fail to occur to some of our readers. But 
we by no means endorse it. The ship's 
condition at the moment of leaving Yoko- 
hama had little or nothing to do with the 
treatment she should receive at San Fran- 
cisco. She was sure of obtaining pratique 
at the latter port if she could show that 
no case of infectious discase had occurred 
during the fourteen days preceding her 
arrival. The voyage occupies some eigh- 
teen or twenty days, and there was 
therefore ample time between port and 
port to earn the right to pratique. It 
would consequently have been a work of 
supererogation to make any second re- 
ference to the Consulate. 

With regard to the second point— 
whether the safety and convenience of the 
passengers were sufficiently consulted— 
there may, perhaps, be more room for dis- 
It may be urged that some, 
possibly several, of the first-class, or even 
of the steerage, passengers would have 
abandoned their intention of making the 
voyage in the ship had they known of the 
occurrence of four cases of small-pox 
within the eighteen hours immediately 
preceding her departure. Certainly this 
criticism looks plausible. But it does not 
support examination. For, in the first 
place, we do not believe that any ship 
agents in the world would have taken the 
passengers into their confidence under 
circumstances. They would have 
justly argued somewhat as follows. ‘Here 
is a steamer excellently equipped and 
thoroughly competent to take medical 
care of herself: whatever treatment or 
isinfection is expedient can be fully 
carried out by her own staff. We have 
removed the sick folks and sent them 
ashore. We have no reason to expect 
that the epidemic will spread. At all 
events, it is far less likely to spread if the 


cussion. 


such 





noon of the preceding day, the Doctor of the! among her Chinese passengers; yet she | ship puts to sea than if she remains in port. 
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Surely the best thing for every oneunderthe 
circumstances is to go right away, adopting 
all possible precautions but raising no 
needless alarm. Once postpone the sail- 
ing of the steamer and the thing becomes 
interminable. Such we think would have 
been the reasoning of any ship agents, and 
it appears to us conclusive reasoning. 

But while we welcome the explanation, 
and admit its satisfactoriness, we are con- 
strained to ask why it was not made sooner. 
The charges against the Belgie were pre- 
ferred by a correspondent in these columns, 
not once but twice, immediately after the 
ship sailed from Yokohama ; that is to say, 
fully two months ago. It is notorious that 
not our correspondent alone, but the public 
in general believed the version current at 
the time as set forth in our correspondence 
columns. It was a version exceedingly 
discreditable to the officers of the ship 
and her agent, yet no attempt was made 
to contradict it openly until within the past 
few days, when, after waiting until the 
Belgic had revisited this port and left it 
again, we felt compelled to revert to the 
affair in strong terms. The delay is inex- 
plicable. Mr. CENTER assures us in his 
letter that “the ship and passengers while 
in port are entirely under the orders of the 
agent of the Company,” and that “these 
men (ze. the small-pox patients) were 
landed under direct orders from this (the 
agent’s) office, and by persons sent off for 
that purpose.” It was therefore entirely 
within the Agent’s competence to explain 
the whole matter at once. Why did he 
not do so? ‘There was no necessity, ac- 
cording to his own account, to await the 
return of the vessel, since he had full 
cognisance of the whole affair and he alone 
was responsible for the measures adopted. 
We cannot but think that his long silence 
showed a singular disregard for public 
opinion at this port, as well as for the 
reputation of the Company he represents, 
and that it greatly mars an explanation 
which would otherwise have been quite 
satisfactory. 





THE UPPER YANGTSE. 
fenat ge 

ROM time to time we have kept our 

readers posted in respect of a curious 
page of contemporary history, the naviga- 
tion of the Upper Yangtse. Years ago, 
when that agreement of which the con- 
summation remained so long in abeyance, 
the Chefoo Convention, was negotiated, 
Sir THoMAS WapE procured the insertion 
of a clause to the effect that Chunking, a 
large town lying high up on the Yangtse, 
should be opened to foreign trade so soon 
as steamers had succeeded in making their 
way thither. Perhaps the Chinese thought 
themselves quite safe in agreeing to this 
stipulation, Above Ichang the Yangtse is 
a most difficult river. Rocks and rapids 
impede the course, and among the native 
boats that essay the passage, many are 
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lost every year. It might reasonably have 
been supposed that the perilous experi- 
ment of opening a way for steamers would 
unattempted. Indeed, Chinese 
officials of high rank themselves believed, 
or professed to believe, that when the 
Emperor Tu, in bygone ages, 
Yangtse channel through the mountains, 
he left the rocks in the bottom of the cleft 
expressly the 
passage of steamers in the far distant 
hereafter. Still public 
challenge to British enterprise. ‘ Show 
that you can get to Chunking,’’ the Con- 
vention said in effect, ‘and you shall 
acquire the right to trade and reside 
there.’ Not until 1886, however, was the 
gauntlet taken up. An association was 
then formed in London, chiefly at the in- 
stigation of Mr. A. T. LITTLE, called the 
Upper Yangtse Steam Navigation Com- 
pany; its programme being to build a 
steamer and send her to Chunking, to 
demonstrate the navigability of the river. 
It might have been assumed that since the 
Convention existed, and since its terms 
were sufficiently explicit, the only ob- 
stacles in the path of the company’s project 
would be those presented by the Yangtse 
itself. Such an assumption would have 
shown considerable ignorance of Chinese 
conservatism. In the middle of 1887, 
Mr. LiItTLe arrived in Shanghai, and very 
soon afterwards a steamer—the Kuling— 
was built and equipped for the voyage 
up the river. But to this day she has not 
been permitted to essay the purpose of 
her existence, nor is there, so far as we 
can see, any immediate prospect that she 
will be permitted. Some rail at the Chi- 
nese Authorities, and charge them with 
deliberate bad faith ; others lay the blame 
on Sir JOHN WaALSHAM’s shoulders, and 
assert that he is suffering himself to be 
made the victim of Celestial duplicity and 
procrastination. 
to be that local interests are strongly op- 
posed to the appearance of steamers on 
the Upper Yangtse, and that the Central 
Government, in endeavouring to remove 
this obstruction, is pursuing its usual pa- 
tient and conciliatory course of treatment. 
Mr. LitTLe, and his friends who have in- 
vested their money on the strength of his 
representations, are naturally irate, and so 
are many others who admire the courage 
of the U.Y.S.N. Company. These people 
hold that the best plan in dealing with 
Chinese is to “rush” them. They regard 
it as fatal weakness to listen to arguments 
orgrant postponements. But the “rushing” 
method has long been abandoned by British 
diplomatists in China. Sir Joun Wat- 
SHAM has to circumvent difficulties. He 
cannot trample them under foot, as some 
of his predecessors did in more heroic 
times. Especially is this so when, as in 
the present case, the difficulties are not 
without some show of reason, and even 
present a family likeness to embarrass- 
ments with which promoters of innova- 
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tions in the West are familiar. The chief 
point made by the Chinese Authorities 
was that the riverain population would 
not endure the passage of a steamer. The 
employment of steamers, they urged, would 
deprive of a means of livelihood tens of 
thousands of boatmen and trackers. This 
view of the question may be best appre- 
ciated from the following petition, which 
was presented, last October, to the Pre- 
fect of K’wei-chow Fu, by ‘ the directors, 
gentry, and commons” of the trading and 
navigation associations in his district :-— 


We the gentry, follow commerce as our busi- 
ness: and we, the commoners, navigate boats for 
our livelihood. We have heard reports that 
foreigners wish to make experiment of steamers 
on the Szechuen river, going upward to Chungking 
and downward to Shanghai. On first hearing 
this news we were doubtful and apprehensive at 
the same time. But lately the reports have be- 
come more and more authentic, and things have 
come to the point that up and down the river 
secret organisations are being formed, each with 
its own plans. It would be wrong for me not to 
state privately the truth of the matter, entreating 
your Honout’s patronage—(the following is a 
preliminary explanation of the existing state of 
affairs.) The boats of the Sze-ch’wan river, above 
and below, number about ten thousand: moreover 
they travel continuously through a distance of 
several thousand Ji, thickly studded with rapids 
or dangerous places; at each of which there are 
men employed on hauling tow-ropes and removing 
cargoes; and, adding to these the steersmen and 
sailors, it may be reckoned that the men and their 
families who depend upon the Sze-ch’wan river 
for their living, form a total of really not less than 

eral millions of persons. The Sze-ch’wan pro- 
vince is narrow and straitened, and its trade up 
and down river is only of limited amount; so that 
steam navigation would apparently leave no em- 
ployment for the native boats: the case is not 
like that of the three Kiang or the two Hu pro- 
vinces, where there is a large country and much 
goods, so that steamers and native craft can both 
be employed without interfering with each other. 
Such being the state of affairs: the boatmen 
and trackers, hearing the above mentioned news 
and forthwith regarding it as a cutting short of 
their very lives, called to their fellows and 
formed themselves into bands, emulous to step 
forward and meet the danger, and be active 
in making trouble for the foreigners. Some want 
to go to the boundary of Sze-ch'wan and Hupeh 
and hold a grasp on’ selected points: some to go 
down the river and fight things out beforehand 
with the workmen employed in cutting away rocks 
and clearing the rapids: some to espy the places 
where the foreign hongs will be established, where 
the steamers will anchor, and to plunder, burn, 
and kill. “At the overhanging cliffs and mural 
rocks of the three gorges there is a considerable 
quantity of cannons and stones, provided at a 
former time for defence against the long-haired 
rebels; while at the narrow places of the river it 
would be extremely easy to stop the way by push- 
ing stones into it. Thus, as regards their plan of 
keeping a grasp on selected points, there are 
places both above on the cliffs and below in the 
channel where ‘a single man might hold the pass” 
(against a myriad). “Turning to the other points 
(of danger) : in multitude of population Sze-ch’wan 
is at the head of the provinces of the Empire. 
Thirty years ago Sze-ch’wan exported rice; but 
now, in the case of a medium harvest, it has to be 
helped out with rice from Hunan’ and Hupeh. 
The population being thus crowded and the means 
of subsistence strained, the result is that the 
number of thieves is daily increasing, and cases 
of robbery are constantly occuring along the river ; 
and upon the first report of there being a foreign 
hong or a foreign vessel to be plundered, these 
people will gather like emmets and crowd in like 
“; and so again there will be the prospect of 
inext ee complications (or, an irreconcileable 


























e (the petitioners), gentry and commons, hav- 
ing actually seen and heard, entertain serious ap- 
prehensions. For, if matters should come to such 
a pass, the difficulty would not be about planning 
success, but about maintaining peace and friend: 
ship: (qu. the people would be successful but at 
ternational quarrel). 

We (the petitioners gentry and ¢ 
the natural goodness of heart, and we have 
some little knowledge of things; our vows are for 

















quietness in the empire ; we would not forsake our 
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country. We can only set forth the true state of 
things in a private dentreat your Honont 
(the Prefect) to write with all speed to Command- 
ant Loo at Ichang, that when any steamer is seen 
about to go up to Sze-ch’wan, he should in various 
ways dissuade the people from it, so as to avuid 
trouble; aud then the Sze-ch’wan population will 
look up at him as a defender of the frontier of the 













ch'wan province and requite him with temples 
ngs in his lifetime. Also that your 
onour will specdity memorialize the high Authori 






Jin patting a stop to the 
foreigners, so that the millions 
be able quietly to go on with 
which will be tuly beneficial. 


ties to Le beforeh 
convetousness of th 
‘ing souls 1 
vocations 


their 
“But, if otherwise, then “he that takes care of ts 
this 


asa king; he oppresses us as an enemy ;” 
principle is found to hold good through all 
and in all states or countries. Tf the territorial 
authorities sit and look on while outside peuple 
deprive us of our livelihood, and instead ot 
giving a helping hand, take means to befocl 
and repress (our people) on their (the fo 
reigners’) behalf,—all our poor people will simply 
have to stake their lives, to requite to the throne 
its nourishing care of them for centuries past 
they will certainly not be content to drag on the 
lives somehow for a little time, waiting while out- 
siders take the good things, and then to be ex 
tinguished in the general ruin. We, the gentry 
and people (petitioners) in saying these things, 
do not presume to use intimidation towards our 
ruling officers; it is really that the matter is so 
tand pressing that there iy not time to 
ose words, We therefore make the petition 
V united names, humbly Legging your Honout’s 
patronage. 

In forwarding this document for the con- 


et said 


































sideration of hi 





superiors, the Pref 


that he had sent for some of the petitioners 
and ‘ reasoned with them face to face as 
follows 


vers are reported to make very sure ol 
and in what they do:—the rapids of the 
and its waters ill: 








Sce-ch'wan viver a 
conditioned : and (eamer attemptinge the 
navigation wot pretty sure to bump on a 
rock or yet aground ina shallow, and, on Ginding 
the diftieulty, would withdsaw. Hl they, the fo 
$a preliminary should proceed to cut 
h the rapids, the water 

jand ‘the vessels 








ets 
and do away w 
would run off and none be lef 








would not be able to proceed; while in the mean- 
time the country below would be inundated 
the 


and 
uthorities and people of the Hoo provinces 
certainly not allow the rapids to be cnt 
y, so as to bring disaster upon this part of the 

You must not take held of wild reports 
and cry out before you are hurt. 
d let each of you attend to his own 














and false stor 
Go home a 
business. 








When the Prefect advanced these argu- 
ments, he did not himself believe in the 
reality of a foreign attempt to navigate the 
river by steamer. He ought to have known 
better, however, for, nearly three months 
previously, the Superintendent of Customs 


at Ichang, acting under instructions, had 


Jeputed officers to inspect the route between 
Ichang and Chungking. These officers 
prepared a report which was evidently 
intended to be as deterrent as possible. 
They pronounced the Szechuen River 
youte to be full of dangerous obstacles, 
they invoked universal testimony to prove 
“the the river 
channel; “the narrow passes to which 
the 
yreat masses of piled up rocks,” and the 
they de- 
apids at 





uncertain windings of 








its bed is restricted ; “rapids and 


“force of the rushing waters ;" 





scribed how boais clearing the 
Patu “come down as 


it we 


and Kwei Chow 
the roof of a house; in the twink- 





ling of an eye they travel miles,” and 
then they went on to draw the following 
picture of the perils to which a steamer 
would be exposed at the hands of the 


populace:—‘ On both sides of the Szechuen 
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river the mountains are many and come 
quite close together, so that, to use the 
common expression, there is but a thread 
between them. Half way up they 
are peopled by a race of ignorant rustics 
who have never seen such a thing asa 
If any of these 








steamer before. 
folk steamer 
denly pushing its way up, a mob of them 
ht collect and roll great stones over 


the edge on to the steamer, much to its 


rant were to sce a sud- 





m 





damage. It would not be practicable to 
stop the steamer if that were wished, and 
it would be quite impossible also to seize 
the offenders. 
tains are a wandering race and are difficult 
to find when wanted; the local officials 
would be unable to afford any protection 
in such a case.” The notion of a steamer 
being caught by rocks rolled down the 
hill-sides, gives an air of comicality to the 
grave warnings of these thoughtful officials. 


The dwellers on the moun- 


When they discuss the possibility of colli- 
sions between steamers and junks, how- 
For 
though, with due care on both sides, such 





ever, they are on more solid ground. 
accidents might not be frequent, there re- 
mains always the serious crux—how are 
they to be adjudicated when they do occur. 
In the Orient, 
British ship is defendant can only be heard 
in a Vice-Admiralty Court. If, then, the 
owner of a Chungking junk, which had 
been run into by a steamer, wanted to suc 
for 


suit and his witnes 





collision cases where a 





amayes, he would have to carry his 





es down to Shanghai. 
Justice, in fact, would be virtually in 


essible to him. The dilemma does not 





appear to have been advanced as yet on 
the Chinese side, though it would be more 
pertinent and perhaps less irrelevant than 
the objections with reference to the danger 
of collisions. The direct and conclusive 
answer to both contentions, as well as to 





the argument based on the interests of 
the riverain population, is that all these 
features existed in an equal degree when 
the Chefoo Convention was signed. It 
may be difficult for the Chinese to carry 
out the Convention, but the difficulties 
are not of sudden or unexpected origin. 
They existed from the first, and although 
they m 
for not including the Yangtse navigation 
clause in the Convention, they are abso- 
lutely valueless as reasons for refusing to 
abide by that clause now. Sir JoHN WAL- 
SHAM doubtless urged this view of the case 
He had other 
considerations also to urge in reply to the 
objections of the local folks. He could 
remind them, for example, that hundreds of 
lives are sacrificed annually, and quantities 
of Government stores lost in the rapids, 
wher would 
He 





ght have constituted valid reasons 





upon the Tsung-li_ Yamén, 


s the advent of steamers 











reduce these accidents toa minimum. 





‘could point out that employment with 





igh es would be furnished by the 
steamers for many of the pilots and junk- 
men, and that the rest of the trackers and 


boatmen would in time be able to exchange 





wag 


igno-]i 





their hard, perilous, and ill-paid labour for 
easier and more lucrative occupation in 
connection with the increased trade and 
new industries that would be developed 
after the establishment of safe and eco- 
nomical communication. He could even 
nce the particular case of coal, large 
deposits of which, known to exist within a 
few miles of the river, have never been 
worked owing to difficulties of transport. 
Unfortunately all these arguments can 
only have weight when addressed to 
people who are not blinded by the pre- 
judices of ignorant conservatism. They 
doubtless possess full weight with the 
Tsung-li Yamén, but their validity in the 
market places of Kweichow, Wan-sien, 
ot Chungking would probably be in- 
finitesimal. Therefore the Tsung-li Yamén 
asks for panacea in all 
dilemmas—delay. It wants time to con- 
vince the riverain population of their il- 
liberality, ‘to educate them up to steamer 
point,” as Sir JoHN WALSHAM is reported 
to have said. And, so far as we can judge, 
there is a disposition in diplomatic quarters 
to make this concession. If so, the posi- 
tion of the U.Y.S.N. Company is not envi- 
Having subscribed money ; built a 
specially designed steamer; sent her to 
Shanghai, and got everything ready to 
comply with the stipulations of the Con- 
vention, they are now told that they must 
wait until the light of reason shall have 
dispelled the prejudices of certain old- 
hioned folks living a thousand miles up 
1 river difficult to navigate. Few Go- 
vernments, we imagine, except the Chinese, 
would have the courage to advance such a 
proposal. The task of persuading men that 
their selfish interests cannot be allowed to 
stand in the way of measures calculated to 
confer benefits on others, has never been 
found facile under any circumstances, and 


at Chungking the circumstances are pe- 
culiarly unfavourable. For the local 
officials, on whom would devolve the 
duty of educating the people, are them- 
selves opposed to the opening of Chung- 
king, inasmuch as that step would have 
the effect of increasing the revenue of 
the Central Government at the expense 
of the provincial treasury. Still, if the 
Tsung-li Yamén is in earnest, its demand 
for breathing time is intelligible. Consti- 
tutionally averse to heroic measures, it may 
have warned the Sze-chuen officials that 
at the expiration of a certain period, suf- 
ficient to make full preparations, they will 
be held responsible if they fail to prevent 
any outbreak of violence on the arrival of 
asteamer. On the other hand, assuming 
this course to have been taken, it ought to 
have been possible to fix a limit of time at 
once, instead of keeping Mr. LITTLE and 
his steamer waiting fruitlessly at Shanghai 
or Ichang. Put not your trust in Chinese 
engagements is an old business motto. It 
receives confirmation from the case under 
review. The U. Y.S.N. Company could 
scarcely have foreseen that the progress 
of their enterprise would be arrested by 
difficulties which have nothing to do 
with the execution of, the Convention, 
seeing that they existed when it was 
signed just as they exist to-day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Se ge 


[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. ] 





JAPANESE GRAMMAR. 


To THe Epttor oF THE “Japan Maru.” 

Sir,—Nothwithstanding the strictures of the 
“Student of Japanese Grammar," whose letter 
appears in your issue of the 12th instant, I think 
there is practically little to be said against 
the remarks of yours to which he takes ex- 
ception. It is no doubt true that there were 
European Grammars of Japanese before the at- 
tention of native scholars was drawn to the struc- 
ture of their own language, but any one who has 
compared the writings of Motéori and his school 
with the works of Rodriguez or Alvarez must know 
that the Japanese have been little, if at all, in- 
debted to them. Itis, I think, a mistake to say that 
the whole theory and practice of the language are 
minutely set forth in Father Rodriguez’ Grammar. 
His treatment of the all-important subject of the 
conjugations and of syntax is very inadequate, 
whereas these subjects have been worked out in 
the Yachimata and the Tama-no-o in a masterly 
manner, and from a point of view which has nothing 
in common with Rodriguez’ work. If the Japa- 
nese grammarians borrowed anything from their 
foreign predecessors, it can only have been the bare 
idea that such a science as grammar existed. 

The Gojiuin is perhaps not a very astonishing 
result of scientific linguistic analysis, but itis one 
of those things which look very simple once they 
have been demonstrated, yet somehow or another 
manage to remain undiscovered for ages. With- 
out some such analysis of the sounds of the 
language, imperfect as it may be, it is plain that 
no progress in grammatical science could have 
been made. 

Iam, kc. | Moréort pz Grece Porcus. 

March 13th, 1888. 








THE PANAMA CANAL. 


‘To Tue Epiror or THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—In a note in your issue of 14th instant on 
the ever interesting subject of the probabilities of 
completion of the Panama Canal, you say in con- 
clusion :—There is only one thing capable of 
saving the canal and that is a Government guar- 
antee.” It is this short sentence that induces me 
to ask if you have taken into consideration the 
attitude of the United States in relation to the 
Panama Canal? So long as the work of the canal 
is carried out with funds raised from private 
sources, or in those cases where work is publicly 
undertaken for the responsible Government of any 
American republic or state, it is most probable, 
indeed almost certain, the United States Govern- 
ment will not interfere; but those who have had 
opportunities of recently discussing projects of the 
class of the Panama Canal with Americans in the 
United States will support me in the expression of 
my belief that neither Government nor people of 
that country will tolerate the intervention of any 
foreign Power as guarantor, or in any other 
capacity which might imply a right or justify 
a claim to intervene in’ any question where- 
in American rights, real or imaginary, are even 
remotely concerned. A glance at the records of 
1881, notably the circular of Mr. Secretary Blaine 
protesting against joint international guarantees 
for securing the neutrality of the Panama Canal, 
will sufficiently support my assertion, namely, that 
should France take any steps liable to be construed 
as an attempt to create a French trust on Ame- 
rican soil, not M. Tirard alone but the French 
Government also will speedily find themselves be- 
tween the devil and the United States; and what 
doubt can there be as to the issue? 
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Foreigners only imperfectly acquainted with the 
American people cannot realise the intensity of the 
latter’s devotion to national interests. If ever 
there was a united people resolute in the assertion 
of the defiant ‘ Hands off,” they are lo be found 
in the United States; and no surprise need be 
expressed at the circumstance. [am notan Ame- 
rican, and have no intention to flatter; my object 
simply being to call attention to grave truths.” In 
the United States is to be found a nation cultivat- 
ing and developing the highest arts of peace, 
and devoting their standing army of able-bodied 
men to the pleasing task of converting the coun: 
ty into a beautiful and fruitful garden: and they 
do this uninterruptedly, while Europe is being 
prepared as the battle field whereon the hosts of 
Despotism and Sham Republicanism stand pre- 
pared to cut each others throats at the bidding of 
masters they hate and despise. 

Believe me [ am not indulging in heroics, nor do 
I knowingly use language of exaggeration; and I 
epeat that while the United States will refrain 
rom intervention in foreign affairs, her Government 
are equally resolute in their determination to 
permit no interference with their own. In that 
country the power to effect merely awaits the will 
that calls it forth; there is no huge standing army 
to menace the peace of civilization; but there are 
millions of sagacious, pattiotic, and invincible free- 
men most earnestly opposed to European interven- 
tion in however slight a degree or obscure disguise. 
What now about a French guarantee for the 
Panama Canal ? 














VIATOR. 
Tokyo, March 15th, 1888. 


(We are fully cognisant of the point advanced by our corre- 
‘spondent. But does it necessarily follow that the French Go- 
Vernment, by guaranteeing interest on the capital sunk in the 
canal would acquire a right of property in it? If so, the canal 
will never be completed by French hands, for, without some 
such guarantee, money will not be forthcoming.—Ep. 7.af.] 








THE “BELGIC” AFFAIR. 


To tHe Eprior oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 


Sir,—In view of certain articles which have ap- 
peared in your paper, I beg to lay before the 
public a detailed statement of the facts connected 
with the landing of certain invalids from the 
steamship Belgic in January last. 

On the evening of January 17th, a report was 
made to the office of the Company that a Chinese 
passenger was indisposed, and that while the case 
was not fully enough developed to pronounce it 
one of small-pox, the doctor of that vessel felt that 
as a matter of precaution it would be advisable to 
have the man removed to the Hospital. 

All statements that sickness of this nature had 
been discovered on board prior to this time are 
utterly and wholly without foundation. 

Orders were at once issued from this office to 
send a boat, accompanied by a man to care for the 
patient, alongside the Belgic and convey him to 
the Hospital, special instructions being given that 
under no circumstances was he to be landed at the 
Western Hatoba or be allowed to pass through 
the Settlement; the designated route being direct 
from steamer to Hospital by way of the Creek. 

‘This case proved later on to be one of varioloid 
of a very mild type. 

On the 18th January, a short time before the 
steamer’s departure, and when the passengers were 
mustered for examination, as is usual on the day 
of sailing, the doctor of the steamer discovered 
three cases of small-pox, and the fact was at once 
reported to this office. 

Instructions similar in all respects to those of the 
day before were issued ; a boat was sent alongside 
the steamer and the men were placed therein. 

When returning from the steamer to shore our 
man in ‘charge, noticing that the boat was not 
heading for the creek, called the attention of the 
boatman to the fact. To this he replied that under 
certain existing regulations he could not take his 
boat up the creek in the absence of a permit, which 
permit could only be obtained at the Western 
Hatoba, and that his boat must first proceed to 
that point. Notwithstanding protests, the boat- 
man insisted on this course, which was ultimately 
carried out. 

On arrival at the Hatoba steps were at once 
taken by the man in charge to obtain the neces- 
sary permit, the men being left in the boat, under 
instructions not to attempt to land, but to await his 
return, when, armed with the necessary permit, 
they would be conveyed to the Hospital via the 
Creek. It was while waiting for this permit that 
the boat was seen by the Police. 

In all cases, heretofore, of this nature we have 
not only refused to allow people to be taken to the 
houses of their friends on shore, but have insisted 
upon their being taken to the Hospital in boats 
via the Creek. 




















This has been done wholly with a view to pro- 
tect the health of the Port by every means in our 
power, and the case now before us is one in which 
our action was wholly guided by that end, but 
through circumstances beyond our control these 
men found themselves for a short time in the 
Western Hatoba. 

Our steamers always carry doctors, and are fully 
provided with large quantities of disinfectants, 
which are freely used not only when cases of 
disease are discovered but throughout the voyage, 
first one compartment and then another being 
thoroughly fumigated from time to time. 

I desire particularly to say that Captain Walker 
of the Belgic had nothing whatever to do with 
landing these patients. 

‘The ship and passengers while in port are en- 
tively under the orders of the agent of the Com- 
pany, and these men were landed under direct 
orders from this office, and by persons sent off for 
that purpose. The steamer was at once fumigated 
and proceeded to sea. 

The circumstance that these men should have 
gone to the Western Hatoba is unfortunate, but 
the explanation given, will, I feel sure, fully con- 
vince yourself and the public, that it resulted from 
no want of care or precaution on the part of the 
Company to protect the community, and that no 
attempt to land these men at the Western Hatoba, 
or to allow them to go through the Settlement or 
communicate with any one on shore, was made or 
even intended to be made. 

Lam, Sir, yours very respectfully. 


ALEX. CENTER, 
Agent. 
Occidental & Oriental S.S. Co. 
Yokohama, March atst, 1888. 





JAPAN AND MEXICO. 


To THE Epitor or THE “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—In your issue of the 4th instant there is a 
note in reference to a treaty supposed to be in pro- 
cess of negotiation between the Government of 
Japan and Mexico; the essence of this note is, I 
opine, subject to your correction, that Japan either 
cannot or should not enter into any fresh engage- 
ments which may add another to the formidable 
array of foreign diplomatic skill so generally, yet 
so erroneously, credited with purposely obstructing 
the much coveted revision of Japan’s treaties with 
foreign powers ; and that Japan should resolutely 
refrain from extending the circle of her treaty 
relations, especially with Mexico, unless she can 
take a wholly new departure in doing so. 

My object in venturing to deal with this matter 
is not to criticise the views you are pleased to ex- 
press, or to advocate Mexican interests, with which 
Thave no manner of concern; nor am I affected by 
the embarrassing position in which the expression of 
adverse public opinion is likely to place a Govern- 
ment fully conversant with all and every argument 
capable of being used on the subject of treaties, 
revised and new; my only purpose is to subject 
the doctrine you have enunciated to the test of 
practical application in this manner. A nation 
that has of late years made substantial progress 
and now gives abundant promises of a worthy 
future, as Mexico appears to have done and to 
offer, if the English press in its money columns 
can be trusted, discovers that by the institution of 
tradal relations with Japan the interests of both 
nations will be materially benefited; and in due 
course overtures are made for an arrange- 
ment between the respective Governments, to be 
embodied in a treaty of friendship and com- 
merce. I allude to Mexico as a mere example; 
intending to include with that particular country 
all progressive States not already in treaty 
relationship with Japan. Would it ‘be advisable 
for Japan to refuse to entertain the proposals of 
Mexico and similar States, lest by so doing another 
obstacle should be raised to the eventual revision 
of existing treaties with other nations? ‘The best 
answer to this will be a reference to the treaty with 
the Republic of Peru, in which the Government of 
Japan, anticipating ‘some of your objections, ad- 
mitted Peruvians to similar privileges with other 
foreigners; but embodied the arrangement in a 
convention termed a “preliminary treaty,” which, 
setting out in the preamble that whereas the revi- 
sion of all treaties is to commence this year (1873) 
and in the meanwhile the Japanese Government 
is desirous to establish with Peru the same rela- 
tions as with other States, proceeds to define con- 
cisely in article XI. the particular privileges ac- 
corded by the respective Governments to the 
people, which are to be those enjoyed by the 
subjects or citizens of any other nation, Article 
VIII. reads as follows :—‘ When the revision of 
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the treaties takes place Japan and Peru shall con- 
clude a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation 
and this preliminary treaty shall then cease. 
I construe this article to mean that Peru accepts 
for present purposes the conditions appli 

the treaty powers with this important qualification, 
namely, that when the treaties are revised the 
preliminary arrangements made by Peru will 
expire and an entirely new treaty will have to be 
arranged. Peru, I think, again under correction, 
had no standing, and never sought to be repre- 
sented, at the conferences ou treaty revision. If 
this is correct, is Mexico debarred from rela- 
tionship with Japan on terms similar to those 
conceded to Peru? 

The next question is, would it be advisable for 
Japan to insist upon raising the extra-territorial 
difficulty with a nation of the standing of Mexico? 
‘The answer is suggested by the extreme probabi- 
lity that Mexico would Le only too happy to accede 
to terms which should open to Mexicans the Japa- 
nese empire as fully and completely as Mexico 
would be opened to Japanese. [cannot suppose 
you intend to suggest that Mexicans should be 
subjected to all the disabilities of foreigners in 
Japan imposed solely because the latter enjoy 
immunity from Japanese jurisdiction which im- 
munity the Mexicans themselves are to forego, 
and [arrive at the conclusion that your wish is to 
see Japan take a “new departure” in the form of 
a treaty on equal terms with Mexico. Unfor 
tunately for the success of this scheme there is one 
little clause in all existing treaties which may be 
cited here from the latest treaty, that with Ausitia 
Hungary :-—“ Auticle XX. [tis hereby expressly 
stipulated, that the Austro Hungarian Govern- 
ment, and the citizens of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, shall, from the day on which this treaty 
comes into operation, participate in all privileges, 
immunities, and advantages which have been 
granted, or may hereafter be granted by His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan to the Government 
or subjects of any other nation.” 

his favoured nation clause is fatal to negotia- 
tions on the basis suggested by you; and of this 
the Government of Japan are fully sensible. In 
this respect, and notwithstanding all that hay been 
written and published on this subject in the ver- 
nacular press, Japan is in exactly the same position 
the great “majority of the principal foreign 
powers who have intentionally, and voluntarily 
elected to be bound by the “ most favoured nation 
clause in all the moré recent commercial treaties. 
T venture to think that any diplomatic authority to 
whom the question may be referred will support 
me in the assertion that very few of the Western 
Powers would be now able to conclude commercial 
treaties granting to other nations special advant 
ages without thereby extending, ipso facto, and 
unconditionally, identical advantages to all other 
nations between whom and themselves exist the 





































































bonds, if they can be so termed, of friendly 
commercial relationship. This policy is the 
outcome of prolonged experience, and has 


for its object the prevention of grave inco 
venience, caused by the innumerable complica- 
tions springing out of the common necessity for 
the preservation of reciprocity, that prevailed, say, 
thirty years ago. Japan, therefore, is at no greater 
disadvantage in this particular than other na- 
tions; and notwithstanding much that bas been 
written of late it is exceedingly improbable that 
the Government of Japan hold any other opinion. 
International conventions bristle with difficulties; 
one crop is no sooner removed than another 
springs up; and it is to encounter these ever 1e- 
curring complications that experienced statesmen 
are retained in the public service. If the Govern- 
ment of this country recognizes this fact, for fact 
it undoubtedly is, with what feelings must they see 
themselves held up before their own people and 
the world at large, as being “at the mercy” of 
“a league of foreign States?” 

Having sufficiently encroached upon your space 
Twill conclude by the remark that when the ine 
terests of trade ate affected, in however slight a 
degree, it is earnestly to be hoped that the Go- 
veinment of Japan are not likely to be prejudiced 
the objections raised by the Mainichi Shimbun; 
for they must be sensible that those objections rest 
upon a basis or supposition entirely beyond the 
range of practical polities. 

One admirable Gait in the Japanese character 
of responsible men is the unwillingness to be led 
astray from the path leading to solid advantag 
by sentimental and impracticable considerations : 
and it may now be taken for granted that the Go 
nment of Japan are sufficiently versed in foreign 
treaty relaticns to enable them to enter into new 
treaties withent adding another negotiator to the 
postponed conferences for revision, 


Yours faithfully, WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Tokyo, March toth, 1888. 
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MR. KATO HIROYUKI AND MR. 
DARWIN. 








To tm Eprtor or THe “Japan Mant 
Sir,—Those who oppose Mr. Kato Hiroyuki’s 
proposition to inteoduce religious teaching into the 
schools of Japan as a basis of moral instruction 
charge him’ with illogicalness in that he favours for 
others, or at least for some others, what he himself 
does not accept. 

Whether this charge be true or not I do not 
now stop to discuss. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain, viz., that speaking now of Christianity alone, 
Mr. Kato is not without good company. 

It is indeed very interesting to notice the simi- 
larity between his position and that of Mr. Darwin, 
whom I presume he would be glad to call Teacher. 

As is well known, Mr. Daiwin, while acknow- 
the good results of mission work in the 
South Sea Islands, regarded the Fuegians, whom 
he saw duing the voyage of the Beagle, as se 
to make all elforts for their elevation 
He lived, however, to know of and re- 
joice in remarkable results of Christian effort there, 
and with his characteristic candour he acknowledged 
the mistake he had made. Writing to Admiral 
Sullivan, who was a lieutenant on the Beagle when 
she made her famous voyage, he said :-— 

“Thad never heard a word about the suc- 
cess of the Tierra del Fuego Mission. It is most 
wonderful, and shames me, as I always  pro- 
sied after failure. It is a grand success. I 
shall feel proud if your committee think fit to elect 
me an honorary member of your society. 

On June 6th, 1874, he again wrote to the Ad- 
miral, “Tam very glad to hear so good an ac- 
count of the Fuegians. It is wonderful.” In 1879 
again, “The progress of the Fuegians is wonder- 
ful, and had it not occurred would have been to me 
quite inciedible.” He wrote in the same strain 
in 1881, the year before his death, sending what 
Admiral Sullivan speaks of as his ‘annual 
subscription,” and saying, “T certainly should 
have predicted that not all’ the missionaires in the 
world could have done what has been done.” 

Was Mr. Darwin illogical in sending an “an- 
nual” gift to aid in the work of spreading a faith 
which he himself did not accept? It may be fairly 
ded that he was not, ‘The work was beyond 
question a good one,—suiprisingly good. — Would 
itnot rather have been illogical if he had declined 
to take part ina work undeniably good, because 
he could not agree in thought with those who were 
doing for the Fuegians what he could not do, and 
what he had thought no one could do? This is 
a question which the opponents of Mr. Kato must 
answer. 

It is undeniable, however, that Mr. Darwin’s 
position would have been more completely in ac- 
cord with Reason if, when he had learned of this 
good work which he could not have accomplished, 
and which he thought impossible of accomplish: 
ment by any man or company of men, he had 
reasoned that these extraordinaiy results indicated 
an extraordinary cause, and if he had found that 
extraordinary cause to be what the ordinary men 
who were doing the extraordinary work declared 
it to be, and what multitudes of ordinary men 
who for more than 1800 years have been’ doing 
similar work declare it to be, viz., “the Power of 
God unto salvation.” 

Why did not Mr, Darwin reach such a grand 
conclusion? Why with all his candour and love 
of truth did be not become a Christian? We 
1 at once be told that it was because faith in 
Chuist is bound up with a belief in_ prayer, 
miracles, a Divine revelation, and similar “ex. 
crescences” of Christianity. But Mr. Darwin's 
“Life and Letters” clearly point in a different 
direction for the source of the difficulty. Here 
are some extracts bearing upon the questior 

* Another source of conviction in the existence 
of God, connected with the reason and not with 
the feelings, impresses me as having much more 
weight. This follows from the extreme difficulty, 
or rather impossibility, of conceiving this immense 
and wonderful universe, including man, with his 
wonderful capacity of looking far backwards and 
far into futurity, as the result of blind chance or 
necessity. When thus reflecting I feel compelled 
to look to a First Cause, having an. intelligent 














hopeless. 






























































mind in some degree analogous to that of man; 
nd T deserve to be called atheist. This conel 
sion was strong in my mind about the time, as far 





Jas Tcan remember, when Twrote the ‘Origin of 





pecies;? and it is since that time that it has very 
gradually, and with many fluctuations, become 
ker. But then arises the doubt, Can the mind 
of man, which has, as I fully believe, been deve- 





jloped from a mind as low as that possessed by the 


owest animals, be trusted when it draws such 
grand conclusions?” 
“You have expressed my inward conviction, 





though far more vividly and clearly than I could 
have done, that the universe is not the result of 
chance. But then with me the horrid doubt always 
arises, whether the convictions of man's mind, 
which has been developed from the mind of the 
lower animals, ave of any value, or at all trust- 
worthy. Would any one trust in the convictions 
of a monkey's mind, if there are any convictions in 
such a mind?” 

“The Duke of Argyll has recorded a few words 
on this subject, spoken by my father in the last 
year of his life... . ‘In the course of that con- 
versation I said to Mr. Darwin, with reference to 
some of his own remarkable works on the “ Fertili 
zation of Orchids’ and upon ‘The Earthworm,” 
and various other observations he made of the 
wonderful contrivances for certain purposes in 
nature—I said it was impossible to look at these 
without seeing that they were the effect and the 
expression of a mind, I shall never forget Mr. 
Darwin’s answer. He looked at me very hard and 
said Well, that often comes over me with over- 
whelming force; but at other times,” and he 
shook his head vaguely, adding, ‘it seems to go 














away. 

Ne alics are mine. The italicized sentences, 
especially when taken in their connection, show 
that the distinguished naturalist’s difficulty was 
not primarily with the Bible, with miracles, with 
prayer or even with the Existence of God. /t was 
tn regard to man and the trustworthiness of his 
faculties. Here was the horrid doubt that made 
everything else uncertain. But as has been well 
said this doubt “ militates as much against man’s 
power of self government as against his power of 
Theological conception ; against his capacity for 
philosophy as against his capacity for a religious 
life.” This “horrid doubt”? is not an essential 
constituent of evolutionary philosophy. We may ac- 
cept that. But whatever man’s origin may have been 
we cannot, we must not deny that as we now know 
him in our own consciousness and in others his 
faculties are trustworthy. Such a position is as 
fatal to science as to morals, and quite as fatal to 
both as to religion. No wonder it is called by 
Prof. Porter of Yale university ‘a Doctrine of 
Despair.” 

Ate there not many in Japan to-day who, like 
thers J Ametiea and: Europe, regard themselves 
as stumbling over the doctrines of revelation, 
miracles, prayer, providence, and a Creator, who 
after all are really stumbling over the doctrine of 
man? 


Sincerely yours, M. L. GORDON. 
Doshisha School, Kyoto, March 13th, 1888. 











THE JAPANESE IN SEARCH OF A BASIS 
FOR ETHICS. 








To tHe Epitor or tHe “JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—It is a pity that'your instructive series of 
articles on the above subject should lead Christians 
to dish up the stock arguments and set phrases in 
support of their faith instead of trying to show 
their reasons for considering Christianity a good 
basis for that system of ethics of which the Japa- 
nese are now in search. No one, I take it, wants 
to be told what are the moral qualities most to be 
admired in man, nor of the special motives which 
inspire their action, as your correspondent A.W.C. 
goes out of his way todo, Surely we have got a 
step beyond that. Nor do we want abstract 
generalities which refuse to bear practical analysis 
in dealing with the subject under discussion, 
Bishop Bickersteth, for instance, describes Christi- 
anity as “anewlife in a divine society.” How, I 
respectfully ask, is this definition to be put in 
ordinary, work-a-day language, such as two and 
two make four. Further, I would ask you, Sir, 
as one of the acknowledged leading sinologues 
of the day, if it is possible to render this definition 
of Christianity by the leading representative of the 
Church of England in this country, into the Japa- 
nese language, and, if so, whether you suppose, 
for a moment, a dozen men in the Empire 
could fully comprehend the idea intended to be 
conveyed? I doubt whether Christianity will 
ever be accepted by this people in its orthodox 
dress. They are inherently unfitted to receive as 
truths the series of supernatural tales with which 
the history of Christianity is inextricably mixed 
up. A Japanese youth of sixteen will laugh in 
your face at the idea of you, you, the race 
which has given to the wotld’ your Newtons, 
your Faradays, and your Darwins, professing to 
believe in the sun standing still in Gibeon, the 
conversion of water into wine, or the walking on 
the sea. And robbed of these marvels, what re- 
mains but a moral code, fully known to and ap- 
preciated by mankind centuries before Christ 
appeared? “Japan is in search of a modern creed, 
not one nineteen centuries old, when all was dark 
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and life itself mere existence; she wants one that 
will bear the light of the accumulated knowledge 
of the world. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, Z 

Tokyo, March 12th, 1888. 

P.S.—I know not which to admire most, yor 
impartiality or your delightful sense of humour in 
publishing the @ Open Letter” signed “ Henry D. 
Page” on the oth inst. It is a telling comment 
on the whole subject. Zz. 








To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Your correspondent Z., whose letter ap- 
pears in to-day’s issue, is certainly a suggestive 
writer, He wishes Christians, to try to show 
their reasons for considering Christianity a good 
basis for that system of ethics of which the Japa- 
nese are now in search.” This suggests, either that 
he knows of something to take the place which 
Christianity has been, and is now, occupying, oF 
that he supposes a substitute to have been already 
offered. 1 have heard that there are wise men, 
including Mr. Huxley, in the West, and some 
people in the East who say that Christianity, as 
at present known, is not suited to this enlightened 
age; but I have yet to learn that any of them has 
offered anything to take its place, and have been 
of the opinion that, pending the arrival of such 
a [substitute, Christianity is far ahead of all com- 
pelitors, asa working hypothesis. If Z. has a 
better basis for Ethics he does wrong to withhold 
it. He cannot expect Christians to give reasons 
why Christianity is better than something else, 
unless the something else is visible. 


In the sentence quoted above and in the follow- 
ing:— Japan is in search of a modern creed,” 
etc., Z. seems to suggest that not only a basis, 
but also Ethics to put on the basis are desired, 

I infer from this that the residuum of Chris- 
tianity when “robbed of all these marvels, viz., 
a moral code, fully known to and appreciated by 
mankind centuries before Christ appeared,” is 
behind the times. Here again I must plead 
ignorance of the modern improvements that Z. 
seems to suggest as being in existence. I know, 
of course, that many persons consider Sunday 
newspapers and open museums and saloons an 
advance on the old way of Sunday observance, 
but I had an impression that the rest of the 
Decalogue was considered by the best people, 
even outside the Christian body, to be in good 
form as a moral code, even to-day. Certainly no 
one who obeys it will be considered immoral, 
though he may be called a fanatic. I notice 
too, that people seem very much inclined to Wust 
such fanatic: 

If Japan is searching for a modern creed, why 
does not Z. or his confrdres slow her one, that she 
may choose between it and Christianity? I fear 
the search will be along one, unless the one which, 
though nineteen centuries old, is ever new be 
accepted, 

Z. says, “She (Japan) wants one that will bear 
the light of the accumulated knowledge of the 
world.” That is a perfectly proper desire. Will 
Z. Kindly cite a single item ol Anowledge that con- 
tradicts a foundation teaching of Christianity? It 
is too much to ask of any creed that it bear not 
only the “accumulated knowledge,” but also the 
accumulated nonsense of the world. 

Z. also says, 'a Japanese youth of sixteen will 
laugh,” etc. M work is with Japanese 
youth, and I think that is just about the age at 
which they will laugh at one who prefers believing 
something, to believing nothing. 

Z. is probably more than sixteen, but some men 
carry their youth into their later years. 


























w. 
Tokyo, March 12th, 1888. 





THE NEW MIRACLE.TEST. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN MatL.’” 

Sir,—The letter signed ‘Z.”" in your issue of 
the 17th instant is well worthy deep consideration 
by all who have the cause of truth at heart. He 
is right in protesting against the trumping up of 
worthless arguments that have had their day. 
The worthlessness of argument, indeed, is what 
history demonstrates again and again, In spite 
of controversial logic, the world has progiessed, 
as *Z.” puts it, from darkness into light. That 
this has been co existent with a spiritual awaken- 
ing in places high and low can signify nothing, 
cause, to the school represented by *Z.” only: 
scientific truth is truth, and hence, this being the 
scientific age par excellence, we must follow the 
lead of the men of truth, to wit, the men of science. 
So Britons should glory in their Newtons, their 
Faradays, and their Darwins, and join the Japa 
nese youth of sixteen in laughing at the faith of 
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the said Newtons and Faradays. ‘ Z.'s" method 
of argument is novel and should therefore be con- 
vincing. Its basis is that we know more than our 
grandiathers— which nobody can deny; and it is 
backed not by an array of the usual army of 
mighties, Spencer, Huxley, and such like, but by 
a sulitary giggling type of Young Japan.’ Giddy 
Youth amused at the expense of ‘its elders is a 
wotld-old feature of life; and this also nobody can 
deny. Thus the position is impregnable. “As 
the’ crackling of thorns under a pot, so is the 
laughter of the fool,” are the words of the wisdom 
of the very olden times ; but those were dark ages, 








and we of the enlightened nineteenth century 
know better. 
Lam, &e., &. 


March roth, 1888, 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS, 


To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Japan Matt.” 


S1r,—" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul and with all 
thy mind.” “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” “On these two commandments hang 
all the Law and the Prophets.” ‘ Love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” 

This fundamental doctrine of Christianity is 
more than nineteen hundred years old, having been 
taught, though less clearly, by Moses and the 
Prophets, and pethaps before that, But, however 
ancient or modern it may be, this law, and this 
only, among the teachings known to men, has 
power to bring the human race, in whatsoever 
country situated, up to its highest possibilities for 
good. 

Aside from its infinitely higher morality, the 
great superiority of Christianity over any other code 
of morals is in the fact that Christ, “the power 
of God and the wisdom of God” furnishes the 
power to obey its precepts. Why should miracles 
be such a stumbling block? Man has not the 
power to create, control, or even understand the 
things that are made; how then, can he say what 
is possible or impossible with the Being who has 
such power? 

It should be borne in mind, however, that mi- 
racles, except the resurrection of Christ, ave not an 
integral part of Christian Ethics, but are incidents 
to attest the truth and power of the Teacher or the 
doctrine. To take them apart from this connec- 
tion is to present them unfairly. 

But just as it is impossible for any one who will 
not study, to understand the delights of knowledge, 
so it is impossible for any one to understand Chiis- 
tianity in any other way than that laid down by 
Christ himself. “If any man will do his will he 
shall know of the doctrine.” Suppose one does 
this, is willing to enter the narrow gate of obedience 
and conform his life to God's law of love, he 
will then show in his actions the “fruits of the 
Spirit,” viz., “love, joy, peace, long suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 

Who, with such a doctrine as this, wants any 
new one? 

‘The imagination of man even in the igth cen- 
tury, cannot conceive a better, and Japan will I 
doubt not, see that for her to adopt it’ is to act for 
her greatest good. 

Your obedient Servant, S. 

Yokohama, March rgth, 1888. 



































THE MORAL CREED OF CHRISTIA 


To THE Epitor of THE “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I do not profess to understand your articles 
on the “ Japanese in search of a Basis for Ethics,” 
therefore T will not set about contradicting them. 
Anallusion in Z.’s letter has, however, set me think 
ing and brought me down to bed-rock at last. 
This ancient moral code which Z. admits existed 
“centuries” before Cluist lived—Z. does not find 
fault with it, Does he keep it in the spirit and in 
the letter? Does A. W. C., with all his keen per- 
ception of the superior holiness of the Christian? 
Do even the Right Reverends, His Holiness the 
Pope, the Reverends and the D. D.’s and the lesset 
luminaries of the churches of the 19th Century? I 
answer unhesitatingly, no. In fact we can all 
shake hands on this, Japanese, Henry P. 
hop Bickersteth, X., A. W. C., You, M 
and your humble servant, “We ill know the 
right, but do the wrong. We can only become 

nless eventually, by sitting at the fect of the 
sinless one, Jesus Christ, and learning of Him 
“The Way.” The Japanese want Christ, the pro 
pitiation for their sins, and not for theirs only, but 

so for the sins of the whole world. ‘The so-c 
hristian nations need to go to Him to be 
kinder ways of treating outcast Jew, 
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Moslem, down-trodden Negro, gentle Japanese, ot 








simple Red Man, and that even loving one another 
is possible. Arguments as to the value of our 
religion will have little weight with men, without 
we can show them that we daily work for the 
coming of the Kingdom of our Risen Lord. Mi- 
racles false !! Then is Christ not risen from the 
dead, nor become the first fruits of them that sleep. 


Yours truly, 








BIBLE CHRISTIAN. 
P.S.—Does Z. know that Isaac Newton and 
Faraday were Christians? 


“ UNSATISFACTORY CREEDS.” 





To tHe Eprror oF THE “ Jaran Matt. 
Sir,—In your leading article of the 16th inst., 
headed ‘Unsatisfactory Creeds,” after quoting 
some sentences from a recent magazine article 
pointing to the future expulsion from human life of 
poetry and art in all its forms by the advancing in- 
fluence of science, you ask :—*‘* Will the Positivists, 
the Naturalists, the Materialists whose numbers 
multiply day by day, will they accept this prospect 
with resignation # “Will they placidly admit that 
from the life to which they would lead humanity 
music, poetry, and painting must be eliminated ?’” 
Whatever the Naturalists and the Materialists 
may have to say for themselves, there can be no 
doubt whatever _as to what the Positivists would 
reply. Surely, Sir, when you penned that query 
you must for the moment have forgotten that Uhre 
of the months in the Positivist Calendar are named. 
after Homer and Dante and Shakespeare, How 
unfounded is the apprehension you express from 
the spread of Positivism will perhaps best appear 
from a few quotations from the works of the im- 
mortal founder of that scientific, demonstrated, 
yet truly spiritual religion. 

A whole chapter out of the six which compose 
Comte's General View of Positivism is devoted to 
the exposition of the relations of that system to art, 
afact which shows, at all events, that the import. 
ance of the subject was adequately recognized. 
He says :— 


‘The wsthetic faculties are far too important to be disregarded 
in the normal state of Humanity; therefore they must not be 
omitted from the system which aims to introduce that state, 
There is a strong but groundicss prejudice that in this respect at 
Jeast Positivism will be found wanting. Yet it furnishes, as 
may readily be shown, the only true foundation of modern Arty 
which, since the Middle Ages, has been cultivated without fixed 
principles of lofty purpose. 


He then proceeds to show that Positivism, when 
complete, is as favourable to imagination, as, 
when incomplete, it was unfavourable to it:— 






























































‘The reproach that Positivism is incompatible with Art arises 
simply from the fact that almost every one is in the habit of con= 
founding the philosoph If with the scientific studies on 
which itis based. The charge only applies to the positive spirit 
in its preliminary phase of disconnected specialities, a phase 
which scientiic men of the present day are making such mise 
ehievons etlorts to prolong. Nothing can be more fatal to the 
hnearts than the narrow views, the overtraining of analysis, 








the abuse of the reasoning: faculty, which characterize the 
scientine investigation of the present day; to say nothing of 
their injurions ellects upon. moral progress, the first cundition of 

etic development, But all these defects necessarily diss 
‘appear when the Positive spirit becomes more comprehensiv’ 
systematic; which is the case as soun as itembraces the higher 
Subjects in the encyclopedic scale of sciences. When it reaches, 
the study of Society, which is its true and ultimate sphere, it 
haste deal with the conceptions of Poetry, as well as with the 
operations of Feeling. 























‘To those who have studied the foregoing chapters with atten- 
tion, the view that the new philosephy is antavourable to Art, 




















Will’be wbyinusly unjust. Supposing even that there were no 
important functions specially a-~ined to the pne arts in the 
Positive system, yet Indirectly, the leading principles of the 
aystent, its cocial purpose, and the intivences by which itis p 

pauated, are all must conducive to the interests of Art. To. 
demon strat tivism ali ne of all philosophies has done, 





the subordina he intellect to the he.rt, snd the dependence 
of the unity of human nature upon Feeling, is to stimul 
etic faculties, be Fecling is thet trie source, To 
nid a social di hich the Resolution is brought to 
is to te al obstacle to th 




















rtoinspire, 
Js women as the originators of moral ine 
ashich places the groundwork of education 
not be suspected of being untavourable 
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AN locteis 
uence in soc 
unier their charge, 
to Art, 


But the influence of poetry and of the esthetic 
ts upon life must not be exaggerated. They 
are for the adornment of life, not for its direction 
and government. After refuting the extravagant 
pretensions in which artists and literary men are 
prone to indulge on this topic, he puts forth the 
Positivist theory of art:— 


Art may he defined as an 
ve wth that ofS 

















and its 
heretore 
1b deal in their own, 
way with the world of Fact; the one explains it, the other beats 
tites it, The contemplations of the aust and of the man of 
science follow the sine encyrlepedic law; they begin with the 
simple objects of the external weild 5 they gradually rise to the 
conplicated facts of hutnan nature. ‘T pointed ont in the second: 
chapter that the stient:te scale, the scale, that is, of the Tre, 
cineided with that of the Good: we now see that it coincides 
with that of the Heautitul. Thus between these three great 

ns of Humanity, Phausophy, Polity, and Poetry, there is 
the most perfect harmony 


This docs not much look like leading the poet 
out, a sactiticial victim, from the Positivist city: 


On these principles of classification we must give the frst 
place to Poetry properly so called, as being the most general and 
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least teachnical of the arts, and as being the basis on which all 
the rest depend, The impressions which it produces are less 
intense than those of the rest, but its sphere is evidently wider, 
ce it embraces every side of our existence, whether individual, 
domestic, or social. ee ee 

‘And not only is this noblest of Arte more comprehensive, more 

yntaneous, more popular than the rest, but it surpasses’ them 
Poetry is the art which idealises the most, and imitates the 
least.” For these reasons it has always held the first place among 
the arts; a view which will be strengthened in proportion as we 
attach greater importance to idealization and less to mere ex- 
pression. 

By teaching that the highest happiness is to aid in the h 
nesé of others, Positivism invites the poet to his noblest 
tion, the culture of generous sympathies, a subject far_more 

tie than the passions of hatred and oppression which hitherto 
Rave been his ordinary theme. A system which regards such 
culture as the highest object cannot fail to incorporate Voetry as 
fone of its essential elements, and to give to ita far higher posi- 
tion than it has ever held before. 

But you fear that music and painting may fare 
as badly as poetry, if Positivism continues to 
spread. Be reassured, Sir, as to these also. 
They will retain their high places unimpaired :-— 

Music should certainly be ranked before the other special arts 
as the second term of the asthetic series. It is in every respect 
more popular and more social than either painting or sculpture. 

‘Of the three arts which appeal to the voluntary sense of 
sight... Painting holds the first rank, and architec- 
ture the last; Sculpture being placed between them. Painting 
alone employs all the methods of visual expression, combining 
the effects of colour with those of form. 

It is true that in the present early stage of its 
existence, Positivism is merely an incomparable 
doctrine. It is not yet a social force, But it 
would be easy to show that, when it has once be- 
come such, under its régime all the conditions 
most favourable to art will be combined as they 
have never been before, owing to the fixity of its 
principles, its lofty moral culture, and the predis- 
posing influence of its educational system. But 
I fear to weary yourself or your readers. Only 
one quotation more :— 

Let us now sum up the conclusions of this chapter. We have 
found Positive Philosophy peculiarly favourable to the cone 
tinuous development of all the fine arts, A doctrine which en. 
courages Humanity to strive for prefection of every kind, cannot 
but foster and assimilate that form of mental activity by which 
Our sense of prefection is so highly stimulated. Tk controls the 
Ideal, indeed, by systematic study of the Real but in order to 
furnish it with an objective basis, and £0 to secure its coherence 
and its moral value. Placed on this footing, our sthetic 
faculties are better adapted than the scientific, both to. the 
nature and range of our understanding, and also to that which 
is the object of all intellectual effort, the organization ot human 
unity. For they are more immediately connected with Feeling, 
on which the unity of our nature must rest. Next to direct cul 
ture of the heart, it is in ideal Art that we shall find the best 
assistance in our ellorts to become more loving and more noble. 

Your query has now -been answered; and your 
doubts, I trust, will be dispelled. The subject is 
important ; and the misconception about Positivism 
to which you have so inadvertently given expres- 
sion is, like others equally baseless, widely spread, 
ven amongst open-minded seekers after truth. 
That must be my apology for taking up so much 
of your valuable space. 

Yours faithfully, 


J.C. HALL. 
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Yokohama, 19th March, 1888. 














THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
egea = == 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held on March 14th, 1888, in the ‘Col- 
liege of Engineering, Tékyé, Professor J. Milne 
in the chai 

The m 
approved 
he Corresronpine Séicrerary intimated 
that Mr. Hannen, in view of his approaching 
departure from Japan, having resigned the Pi 
sidentship, Mr. Aston had been elected President 
of the Society. He also announced the election of 
the Rev. A. Hardie and Mr. C, S. Meike as mem- 
bers of the Society. 
he CHAIRMAN referred to the great loss the 
Society had sustained in the recent death of Mr. 
Pryer, who had been an active member of the 
Society and a valuable contributor to its ‘Transa 
tions. Mr. Pryer had been essentially a practical 
naturalist; and probably no other single man bad 
a more thorough knowledge of the Natural History 
of Japan, 

Mr. C. S. Meik then read his paper “ Around 
the Hokkaidé.” ‘The tour round Yesso, which it 
was his purpose to describe, was made in com- 
pany of Mr. Fukushi, of the Survey Department 
of the Hokkaidd Government; and their prime 
object was to inspect the island and advise the 
Government as to the most suitable sites for the 
construction of harbours with a view to the better 
development of trade, ‘They left Sapporo on July 
1oth, 1887, by the main road southward to ‘Toma 
komai. Here they turned south-eastward, and, 
excepting some short lengths in the vicinity of 
Nemuro, never again came in sight of a road suit- 
able for wheeled traffic. ‘The road or rather horse 
track passes for the most part close along the 
shore right round the island. An_ important 
Place on the south-east coast is Kushiro, which 











utes of last meeting were read and 
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seems likely to become one of the chief towns in 
Yesso. Near it are practically unlimited quantities 
of sulphur, which is now being brought trom the 
mines by tail. When a good harbour is finally 

constructed the sulphur trade will become one 6! 

the most prominent in the Hokkaido. All along 
the south east coast of Yesso fogs are very 

prevalent in the summer months, due to the cold 
sea current that sets along it, As soon as the 
traveller passes inland from the coast, the chilling 
fogs disappear and the heat sometimes becomes 
oppressive. All round the coast the prevailing 
winds and currents have the effect of producing | 
long sand bars at the mouths of the rivers, so that 
these virtually run for a considerable distance 

parallel to the coast before they find their way into 
the sea, At Shibetsu on the east coast the in 

habitants are engaged in a continual struggle with 
the river to make it flow into the sea. In the 
Shari Hills near Shibetsu there exist hot springs 
and some petroleum, to what amount, however, 
cannot be known until proper wells are sunk. 
Saruma Lagoon, on the north-east coast, is a fine 
sheet of water some 80 square miles in area, and 
separated from the sea by a long row of sand hills. 
A narrow channel affords outlet and inlet; and 
according to the state of the tide there is always a 
rapid flow of water either out or in, At times the 
channel gets choked up, and the inhabitants of the 
istrict have to cut a new channel so as to prevent 
damage from the flooding that must ensue if the 





























Saghalien was ceded to Russia, quite an important 








place. Now, however, it is on the decline, and 
Wakanai, which affords better anchorage on the 
other side of Soya Bay, is taking the lead. In 





winter Soya Bay is, like the whole north-east coast 
fiom § to Nemuco, quite blocked up with 
floating ice. On the west coast, however, no such 
thing occurs, due no doubt to the warm ecean 
current which here tends northward and to the 
prevailing south-westerly character of the winds. 
The whole tour occupied 68 days, the distance 
travelled being 84o miles. 

After describing in detail the route and the 
points of special interest by the way, Mr. Meilc 
gave in conclusion his impressions as to the present 
condition of the country and its inhabitants, and 
his opinion as to its future prosperity. The pros: 
perity of the Hokkaidd had, he thought, a favour 
able outlook, It had a climate healthy and suitable 
for agriculture, considerable mineral wealth, enor- 
mous quantities of good timber, and rich salmon 
and herning fisheries. All that’ was wanted 
was a fitting combination of capital, energy, and 
intelligent direction of labour. The Government 
had given the island a good start in the right 
ditection, and it remained with the people them. 
selves to carry out its development with energy 
and determination, 

‘The CHarrman, 









































n thanking the author for his 
interesting accounts of the Hokkaido, spoke of the 
special attractions which the island had as a 
summer resort, [twas curious how different in 
almost all respects Vesso was from Japan. proper 
This difference applied to shape, to geological 
structure, to flora, and to fauna—a fact first pointed 
out by Captain Blakiston, 

In ‘the absence of the Rev. J. Batchelor, his 
paper on ‘Some Specimens of Ainu folklore” 
was read hy Mr. Chamberlain, These had been 
taken down as they were sung, chanted or recited 
by the Ainu bard or story-teller. In all seven 
legends were given in the original Ainu, accom. 
panied by a literal translation and commentary. 
The first was the legend of a famine, which Mr. 
Batchelor seemed to think was kept alive simply 
to show how good a thing is wine. ‘The second 
legend also bore upon the same subject of famine, 
and had a somewhat curious moral to the effect 
that as the gods had, in extending food to the 
Ainu race, shown that they had been pleased by 
offerings of wine and inao (whittled wood), why 
then should the form of religion be changed? The 
third legend was an account of a great tout that 
quite filled a large lake and proved such a scourge 
to the people of Ainu land that the gods at last 
took pity and, descending, killed it. It is to the 
action of such a fish that the Ainu refer all earth 
quakes, the land indeed being supposed to rest on 
its back. ‘The fourth legend relates how Okiku- 
rumi and Samai (that is as Mr. Batchelor believes, 
oshitsune and his servant Benkei) harpooned a 
large sword fish and after long struggling finally 
conquered it, ‘The tale seems intended to preserve 
the fame of Yoshitsune as a benefactor to the 
Ainus, and point the moral that a new comer or 
0 ‘The fifth legend 
tells of Yoshitsune in love—how through taking 
just one glance at a beautiful woman he got 






































stranger should not be dispised. 











exceedingly love-sick, retired to his hut in 
sullen despair, and would not be comforted, 
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«Though two bad fish and two good fish were set 
belore him he could not eat.” “The news of his 
condition is brought to the beautiful woman by a 
water-wagtail, which called upon her to have mercy 
upon Ainu-land, for if Yoshitsune should die the 
soul of Ainu-land will depart. So an unreal 
woman is made in the likeness of the beauty, and 
ntroduced into the hero’s hut, where she proceeds 
to put things in order. | Then Yoshitsune 
looked through his sleeve and saw the beautiful 
He got up greatly rejoiced; he ate 
some food; strength came back to his body ; and 
the woman was gone.  Yoshitsune saw he had 
been deceived, but there was nothing to be done, 
and nothing to say, so he got well.” The moral the 
Ainu draws is :—* Be not too easily deceived by 
woman’s love, for it soon passes away like a mere 
unsubstantial. phantom or shadow.” — The sixth 
legend recounts the exploit of Yoshitsune and his 
wife in cutting down a “ metal pine tee” which 
had resisted all the strokes of the Ainu ancients. 
The moral the Ainu teach from itis: let not the 
younger laugh at the elder, for the very old people 
n teach their juniors a great deal, even in so 
iple a matter as felling trees. 

The seventh legend was of a very different style 
from the preceding ones. It was called by a 
name which indicated the subject matter, whereas 
the titles of the others all seemed to refer to the 
tune or tone in which the legend was chanted. To 
the philologist the legend was especially interest- 
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lagoon, fed as it is by two considerable rivers, has |ing as it contains many old and now disused 
no outlet. The town of Soya, at the extreme|words. The younger Ainu, indeed, require to be 
north of the island, was, in the days Lefore| specially taught by their elders before they can 


understand the allusions and idioms which occur 
in this and other legends of a like character. Old 
men listen with rapt attention to the recital of 
this really exciting tale, so pathetic and graphic 
as it is in the original—qualities however, which 
are much lost in the translation. The title, Poi- 
yaumbe, means literally litle beings residing on 
the soil””— litle” being probably meant to ex- 
press endearment or admitation. “The heroes of 
the people seem to be meant, ov simply the Brave 
Ainu. ‘The tale is one of invasion and war. The 
enemy invade the land in the form of deer, male 
and female, a large speckled buck, speckled 
even to its horns, leading the male herd, and 
a speckled doe leading the female. ‘The reciter, 
who is aided by his younger sister and elder bro- 
ther, sends a poisoned arrow into the thickest of 
the herd slaying multitudes with one shot. The 
speckled buck took then his true form of a 
man; and a fierce duel followed between the 
two. Meanwhile both the brother and. sister were 
slain by the woman who had Leen the doe, and, in 
the quaint phrase of the Ainu, “rode upon the 
setting sun.” The malignant man and bad wo- 
man then set fiercely upon the Ainu, who after 
vanguishing the latter, swooned under a blow from 
the former. On his recovery he set out to dis- 
cover the path by which the deer had been seen 
to come; and after six days travelling came to a 
tall mountain, with a beautiful house built on its 
summit, Descending—for path had always 
been through the air—-by the side of the house and 
looking through the chinks of the door he saw a 
litle man and a little woman sitting beside the 
fireplace. At the request of the man, the wo- 
man proceeds to prophesy. She tells of the fight 
that had just been in the distant land, and of the 
victory of the single Poiyaumbe over their elder 
brother, who had without cause been the aggre 
sor. She cannot clearly see what is next to hap: 
pen; but there is clashing of swords and_ spurting 
forth of blood. As she ends her prophecy, the 
Ainu enters, fiercely curses the Sematuye man and 
his people, and chases him about the house with 
intent to kill. The noise attracts the multitude, 
who swarm as thick as flies, but are mown down 
like grass. ‘The little woman curses her people 
for their wickedness in attacking the Poiyaunibe 
without a cause, and throws in her lot with the 
stranger. Side by side they fight until all are 
slain—the little Sematuye man last of all. 

Among the Ainu there are still prophets and 
prophetesses, who limit their powers now, how- 
ever, to telling the cause of illness, prescrib- 
ing medicine, charming away sickness and such 
like. A person when prophesying is supposed 
to sleep or otherwise lose consciousness, and to 
become, so to speak, the mouth-piece of the gods. 
The prophet is not even supposed to know what 
he himself utters, and often the listeners cannot 
understand the meaning of the utterances. The 
burden of prophecy sometimes comes out in jerks, 
but more often ina kind of sing-song monotone. 
Iis difficult to imagine a more solemn scene than 
that of an Ainu prophet prophesying, as once wit: 
nessed by Mr, Batchelor. Absolute silence reigned 
around; old men with grey beards sitting with 
tyes full of tears in rapt attention; the prophet 
himself apparently quite carried away with his 
subject, trembling, perspiring profusely, and beat. 
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ing himself with his hands. At length he finished 
exhausted ; though as he opened his eyes for a 
moment they shone with a wild light. 

The, Cuiisitaw said he liad’ alten heard: the 
Ainu crooning away to himself in a soft low tone, 
quite pleasing to the ear, although he had never 
suspected that their songs and recitations were of 
such interest. Mr. Chamberlain had referred to 
the vexed question of Ainu or Aino, and he could 
not let the occasion pass without expressing 
strongly his opinion that the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, through whose Transactions the first true 

nowledge of the Ainu language and traditions 
were being given to the world, should say Ainu, 
which meant something and not Aino which meant 
nothing. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN remarked that this was the 
first instalment of what he believed Mr. Batchelo: 
purposed giving to the Society, although for some 
time to come most of his time would probably 
be taken up in preparing a Dictionary, for which 
some seven or eight thousand words lad aleady 
been collected. Such a Dictionary would in ail 
likelihood be a kind of tomb in which the rapidly 
dying language would remain enshrined for ages. 
Even now it was striking to observe how all except 
the oldest men and women were really bi-lingual, 
speaking Japanese as easily as Ainu. 

In reply to a question by Dr. Divers, as to 
presence of historical characters in any of the 
Ainu legends, 

Mr. Cuamsercatn said that Oki-Kurumi seemed 
to be the only personality about whom any 
definite traditions existed. Mr. Batchelor had 
recently come to the conclusion that Oki- 
kurumi was the Japanese Yoshitsune, who went 
to Yesso towards the end of the 12th century 
Yoshitsune was probably the Ainn's first civiliser 
although they themselves assert that he really rob- 
bed them of their books. This tradition is, however, 
simply an invention to explain why it is they do not 
have any books. Excepting these tales’ of Oki- 
kurumi and perhaps some legends bearing on 
Cosmogony, there is nothing that can be regarded 
as historical until we come to traditions relerring 
to comparatively recent events. Such for instance 
seem to be the story of a certain plague, and the 
account of a frightful massacre of the Ainus by the 
Japanese. 

The Rev. E. R, Miter drew attention to one 
of Mr. Batchelor’s notes in connection with a te- 
mark made by Mr. Meik, who had spoken of the 
Ainu woman as being ashamed of the tattooing of 
her lip. Mr, Batchelor, however, had mentioned 
that an Ainu woman put her hand before her 
mouth as a sign of respect. It was this action 
perhaps which Mr, Meik had seen, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was of opinion that the Ainu 
woman was really proud of her lip adornment 
which we thought so ugly. He knew indeed of 
one case in which an Ainu girl of 7 or 8 years of 
aye, contrary to the desire of her parents who had 
become so far emancipated, got herself tattoed, 
being apparently put to shame by her Ainu com: 

anions of like age. 

The CHAIRMAN, after expressing the thanks of 
the Society to both authors for their valuable con- 
tributions, declared the meeting adjourned. 


















































VFOKOHAMA SAILING CLUB. 
—~ 


The annual meeting of the Yokohama Sailing 
Club was held on Thursday afternoon in the Club 
Hotel. Mr. ]. F. Lowder presided, and there were 
also present Messrs, A, O. Averill, jun., E. Beart, 
A. Owston (Hon. Secretary), Carst, West, Dr. 
Tripler, Captain Owston, Messrs. G. H. Scidmore, 
Gorham, J. H. Curtis, G. Hodges, J. L. O. 
Eyton, Wright, A. Hearne, C. B. Clausen, R. 
Hay, Coulson, G. Whitfield, Falck, Salabelle, T, 
Abbey, Merriman, H. Russell, Herbert. 

The Cuatrman said he thought he should only 
echo the sentiments of every member of the as- 
sociation in congratulating them and compliment- 
ing the Committee upon the very interesting and 
excellent report that they were able to present to 
the members of the Club at the end of the first 
year. The object with which the Asso ion was 
formed scarcely a year ago had already been ac 
complished. All sorts and condition of men met on 
equal terms in friendly rivalry on common ground 
andthe Yokohama Sailing Club was now a pe 
manent institution of this place, practically open 
to every member of the community who chose to 
join it and toconform to its rules. Tt afforded 
healthful and inexpensive recreation toits members, 
and he could vouch for the fact that the weekly 
meetings which took place during the boating 
season were a source of pleasure and interest to 
numerous others who witnessed without joining in 
them. Its success, which was very largely due 
he might say to the energetic management of 
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the Committee, was certainly secured for the 
present, and he thought afforded every hope fer a 
prosperous future, and he was sure all would agree 
with him in that hope.—(Applause.) ‘Thy 
before the meeting was to recive the report of the | 
Committee, clect a new Comittee, and to discuss 
general business. 

On the motion of Mr. G. H. Sctpsore, the re- 
port and treasurer's accounts were adopted. 





e business 





The report and accounts were as follows — 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE YOKOHAMA Sartine Cuus. 


Genremen,—Your Committee take great pleasure 
in prese: ting to you their report at the end of the first 
year of the Ciub’s existence, 

At the formation of the Club many doubts were 
expressed as to its usefulness and ability to exist in 
Yokohama, but, if the first year can be taken as an 
index of the future, its permanence and success seem 
well assured, 

The first and leading idea of the Club, that it is 
the promotion of sailing and sailing races only,” 
thus far to be sufficient (0 give it life and’ strength 
without the necessity of frequent meetings, a Club 
house, or the introduction of any purely social element 

Notwithstanding the small annual subscription of $2, 
the large and increasing list of members has provided 
for thenecessary expenses. ‘The membership list now 
contains eighty-two names, and twenty-eight boats are 
enrolled on the Club's register. 

Pleasure sailing and short cruises were frequent 
during the summer, and formed a pleasant feature of 
the season's sport, 

Ihe interest of members in regard to all matters 
pertsining to yachting has been very active, and the 
improvement in rig and management of the boats of 
the fleet is very noticeab)l 

The interest of the community at large in regard to 
all yachting matters has been greatly stimulated, and 
the number of spectators on race days bears witness 
to the general interest in the sport. 

Races 

During the season of 1887 the Club has given under 
its auspices fifteen sailing in which the average 
number of entries was sixteen, and a noticeable feature 
in all the races was the large proportion of entries 
that started, 












































Prizes. 

The total value of prizes given was about $500, which 
includes the Jubilee Cup presented by old residents in 
the East, to whom the thanks of the Club are due for 
their liberality. 

jhe. winning. boats for the season of 1887 were as 
follows :— 

Class. A.—Aborigine, 5 Firsts and Champion Pen- 
nant Class A. for 1887; River, 4 Firsts, including 
Jubilee Cup; Fubal E,2Firsts, 1 Second; Daphie, 1 
First 

Class B.—Princess Maud, 4 Firsts; Mosquito, 3 Firsts, 
1 Second ; Molly Rawn, 2 Seconds ; Scow, 1 Second. 

Class C—Mary, 4 Firsts (won first trial race for 
Jubilee Cup); Ronin, 2 Firsts, 1 Second; La Belle, 1 
First. 

Consolation Race—Kamo, t First ; Rachel, 1 Second ; 
Tomioka, 1 Third 

light entrance fees, and prizes of small money value, 
prized only for the honor of winning, called out good 
entries, and caused keen competition last year and give 
good promise for the coming season 

Saining Rores, 

‘These as they now stand, with’ the latitude given 
the Committee as to their interpretation and applica- 
tion, have thus far covered the points arising in the 
Club's experience and seem to need little or no change 

Maxacenext or Racws, 

The Committee are happy to report that, in all cases 
of doubt or dispute, their decisions have been most 
cheerfully accepted by those concerned, ard, so far as 
they know, the utmost good will has existed between 
the owners and sailing masters of the boats, notwith- 
standing the kecnness of the competition. Various 
cases have come to their knowledge, informally, where 
chances for protests and trouble making hive been 
passed over in the interests of good fecling and the 
desire to avoid unpleasantness. 

Chasse. 

The attempt to have ail the boats of the Club sail in 
one class, speedily proved, as has been the experienc 
cht’ clubs everywhere, when size varies in any 
great degree, a failure, and had to be abandoned. An 
extraordinary general meeting was held August 12th 
and a division into three classes was made, which 
seems, so far as the present fleet of the Club is con. 
cerned, the fairest to the largest possible number of 
boats sailing regularly in the Club races. 

Tine ALLowan 

This matter is one which, so far as your Committee 
can ascertain, has never, in any yacht club, been per- 
manently or satisfactorily settled, 

‘The Club's record for the season shows the absolute 
necessity of dividing the boats into classes but, so far 
as time allowance between the vitious boats of the 
same class is concerned, the figures are somewhat 
puzzling, showing, as they do, that in the inst nces 
where the smaller boats won, it has g neraily bee: 
without having to take account of their allowance and 
when the larger craft have won it has usually been by 
so wide a margin that even double the present allow- 














































































ance to the smaller craft would not alter the result. 


URB 


otwithstanding the somewhat contradictory nature 
of the Club's record your Committee are of opinion, 
* sail 


from observation of the general working of the 
irea and length rule," which in 
almost universal, that, as at present adupted, it fails 
rge a sufficient: penalty for increase in 
especially in the matter of sail area, and believe that 
the scale of allowance or the importance of sail area 
in the formula for rating could be somewhat increased 
with good results 

he matter of time allowance and measurement, 
however, is one of great importance and should be 
very carefully considered before changing the rules for 
the coming season. 

The Committee desire to express their sincere thanks 
to Mr. Kildoyle and Captain Efford for repeated favors 
in the matter of launches, boats, and sendoes placed 
ut theie disposal, while the constant courtesy of the 
local press in the matter of race notices, ete., calls for 
the thanks of the Club, In this connection special 
thanks are due to the fapan Gacette for the substantial 
reduction made in the Club printing account, 

ppended is the report of the Honorary Treasurer 
J.O. Averitt, Jr. 
E. Beart, 
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J. J. Erroro, Committee. 
R. Hay 
A. Owston. 

Yonowasta Saruino Cv. —1887. 


Racers. 
Ananal Subscriptions, 82 Members 
Entrance Fees tor Races, 

criptions for [ubilee Cup’. 
1 far PEiZ€8 verses 
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Photographs sold 
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Disnorsestents. 
Prizes Purchased $219.00 
Jib tee Cup | “aa0!00 
Stauhnery, Printing, Advertising, and Dloto: 
reiplisof fubslee Cup, + 6$45 
Lshmehes, Sanipans, Coulie tire, Ammunition, 
& 26.6 
i Vlage 18 45} Gun 3, 19 
ashin hand 6198 —661.18 











Costixcenctess 


Medals for Jubilee Cup Races .. about $00.60 











Flags 
Rules and Stationery’. A 

Mr. Scrpmore proposed that the Committee 
be requested to serve for another yea 





Mr. Averitt moved that the Committee should 
be elected by ballot, pointing out that it aflorded 
the Committee a means of knowing who could 
be selected to fill vacancies. 

Mr, Beart seconded, and the amendment was 
adopted. 

On the ballot for the Committee, Messrs. Beart, 
Efford, Owston, Averill,and Whitteld were elected, 
Mr. Hay, who received the same number of votes 
as Mr. Whitfield, retiring in favour of the latter 
gentleman, 

Mr. West proposed that in occordance with 
practice at home, yawls should Le rated at four 
fifths of the sail area and load line measurement 
and schooners at three-fifths, pointing out that in 
the case of his own boat, Konin, the rating would 
be reduced from 24 feet to 2: the ease of 
Bertha also a yawl, from 17 leet lo 15} feet, and 
in the case of Fudal Ea China sail-boat, from 28 
feet Lo 25) feet. 

The Ciarrsan pointed out that according to 
the rule it would be necessary to give notice and 
have a special meeting to consider the proposal. 

Mr. Brart expressed himself as pleased with 
the ruling of the Chairman, remarking that the very 
object of the rule was to prevent resolutions being 
passed in the absence of those interested in then. 

yfar as the proposal was concerned, he thought 

it might do for yawls, few of the members 
1 be willing, considering Fubal E's vecord, to 
w a boat with two big China sails the same 
advantage. 

Mr. Averitt laid on the table statements in 
rence to prizes for the season. ‘Two special 

had been presented and the Committee 
wished to get up if possible more valuable prizes 
than was the case last season. ‘The proposals were 
as follows :— 
































prizes 





Prorosat 1x Rec irp To Paizus—Sesson oF 1883. 

A Champion Pennant and two Cups for each of the 
three classes, 

Cuameron Penxants. 

A Pennant to be provided for each class, to be held 

by each successive winner in the regular Club races 
Recorp Cups. 

A Cup to be provided for each ciass, to be known 
as the " Record Cup for 1888 
_ In each regular Club race the first and second boats 
in cach class to receive respectively, two points, and 
one point, 

At the end of the sewson—but prior te the foal 
Club race—the boat in each lass having the | 
number of points to become the owner uf the "I 
Cup” in her class. 
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Any ties in number of Record points to be decided 
by the relative positions of the boats so tying, in the 
final Club race. 

Cuaron Curs. 

A Cup to be provided for each class, to be known as 
the “Champion Cup for 1888. 

In the final Club race of the season only winners of 
the “ Champion Pennants” to be allowed to enter in 
Classes A. B.C, and the winner in each class to be- 
come the owner of the Champion Cup and Pennant 
in her class. 








Srectat Conition. 
No boat is entitled to win the Champion Pennant 
or to receive points for Record Prize in any but the 
class she is entitled to enter by her actual water-line 
length, 
Course of Final Race to be decided by the Com- 
mittee. 





Spectat Prizes, 


Orrgrep To THe Yoxouama Satine Cis, Sea. 
Son oF 1888. 

1st.—A copy of the handsomely illustrated work 
“Small Yachts,” by C. P. Kunhardt, for the fastest 
time over the Club course in any Club race during the 
season of 1888. 

and.—A copy of the illustrated work “ Yachts, 
Boats, and Canoes,” by C. Stansfield-Hicks, for the 
second fastest time as above. 

Coxpitioxs. 

Course. —Club course from starting line to finishing 
Tine once round, In case of any race being arranged 
for more than one round, the separate rounds to be 
timed for records in this competition. 

Measurement.—All boats to be rated for this com- 
petition by their load-water-line length when in sailing 
trim. 

Time Allowance.—Based on the assumption that 
speeds vary as the square root of lengths and that the 
highest speed attainable is 14 times the square root of 
length, expressed in knots per hour. Full time allow 
ance in accordance with above formula to be given. 


On the motion of Mr. ScipMore, a cordial vote 
of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, and the 
meeting separated. 











LETTER FROM LONDON. 
SS ee 
(From our Srectat Corresronvent.) 


London, February 4th. 
During the past week the great China Confer- 
ence shipping case has been again before Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge. In December last all the 
eviderice, oral and written, as well as that taken 

before sworn commissioners in China, was put ir 
the facts were all got before the Court; the points 
discussed now mainly refer to the legal position 
created by these facts. I do not mean to say that 
the f&cts, or the deductions to be drawn from them, 
are all acknowledged, but practically the combina. 
tion and its injurious effect on the plaintiffs are 
not denied, and the question is whether the two 
combined form a legal wrong for which damages 
can be given. For the plaintiffs itis said the com- 
bination, the way it was carried out (this refers 
mainly to the circular of May 11th, 1885 
Swire's telegram ordering opposition at all poi 
to the Afghan and Parthan) and the injury 
resulting give the plaintiffs a right to recover for 
the defendants it is said they had a right to com- 
bine it is an ordinary expedient of commercial 
sell-defence; they did no wrong in doing so; they 
did not combine to injure the plaintiffs or any one 
else, but to protect themselves, and if. injury 
were caused to the plaintiffs by the combination, 
it was only the ordinary injury caused by success. 
ful mercantile competition ; it is in legal language 
a damnum absque injuria, damage, that is to say, 
which is not the consequence of any legal wrong. 
Man is not to be punished in damages because he 
jures his neighbour, unless he does so in a 
wrongful way. Competition must injure some 
body, but the beaten competitor cannot sue the 
successful one for the injury done him, because the 
latter was within his legal rights in entering on the 
competition, ‘Then arises the point that although 
each member of the Conference has a perfect right 
to compete in every fair way with the plaintills, 
have they all the right to combine to exercise these 
rights at the same time and in unity ? involves 
a discussion of the law of conspiracy, and of com- 
binations of all sorts, legal and illegal. We are 
carried back to statutes of the time of Henry V., 
and to cases decided in the reign of James I. 
these range from a combination of Cambridge 
tailors some centuries ago to keep up the price of 
clothes, and of Lord Clive’s officers to resign all at 
once, down to recent trade’s union cases. ‘The 
great importance of the case is generally ve 
cognised here, and The Times, semper paratus, is 
represented by Mr. Finlason, the Nestor of law 
reporters, who solely because of his excellence and 
public services in this line was lately selected as a 
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Bencher of the Middle Temple. Accordingly your 
readers will find a lucid and admirable report in The 
Times, to which 1 may refer them for further in- 
formation. The case, so far as the arguments 
before the Lord Chief Justice are concerned, is 
terminating as [ write} but the judgment will 
probably not be delivered for some time, and then. 
come the appeals. 

Speaking of law reporting, reminds me to men- 
tion that for two years past The Times has pub- 
lished weekly during term, for use amongst lawyers 
and others interested in the law, reports of the 
cases decided dusing the week, ‘The law reports 
of the leading journal were always excellent; they 
are becoming in a measure authoritative, pending 
the publication, weeks, it may be months, after 
wards of the authorized law reports. For this 
purpose a regular system has been organized, 
each Court having its special Times reporter, who 
is always a barrister, and frequently a man of 
considerable standing. ‘The reports are “edited” 
daily by. Mr. Stanley Boulter, who has given up 
his practice for the purpose, and consequently they 
ave now freely quoted in Court by judges and 
counsel as reports of authority. Whenever a 
case of special importance is before the Courts, 
two or Uiree men of special skill and experience 
ave promptly drafted in either to aid or supersede 
the ordinary reporter for the Court. ‘The cost of 
this organization must be a good many thousands 
a year, especially if we add the expense of the 
eis on the various circuits, who are always 
ers on the it, and who get a fee of 
thirty shillings a day, although whole circuits pass 
from which not a single line is reported in The 
Times. Taking the average of a circuit at 40 
days—some of them are half as long again,—this 
means £60 paid to the reporter, with not a line 
in The Times to show for it, simply because the 
editor ruthlessly struck out everything regarding 
it as of no general interest. Multiply this by 
three or four for the number of assizes in the year, 
and multiply this again by 9 for the number of 
circuits in England and Wales, and you get about 
£2,000 a yeat paid for the law reporting at assizes 
alone. The appointment is largely sought after 
by men who can afford to spend six weeks at a 
stretch away from London, and probably at the 
end of the year Zhe Times has not much more 
than twenty columns of matter to show for it all; 
but it has this advantage that whenever anything 
of real importance does turn up, a throughly com: 
petent man is on the spot to do the work, and so 
this enormous expenditure with so small a result is 
really a retainer to nine barristers all over Eng- 
land to accompany the judges on assize, and 
watch for cases of general public interest. 

Your readers will be interested to know that the 
Overland mail route through Egypt is a thing of 
the past. On Thursday last, the 2nd instant, the 
last transit of the Indian mail with passengers 




















































from Suez to Alexandria was made, and in future 
the Brindisi steamers will go direct through the 
C 





nal without touching at’ Alexandria at all. 
tavellers who are acquainted with the old route 
will hear this with mingled feelings, It will be so 
convenient not to have to change at Suez and 
cross the desert with the sand penetrating to one’s 
marrow almost, crowded ten in a carriage with 
ladies and children, and with that utterly abomi- 
nable and outrageously dear snack at Zagazig, 
while you are kept in a state of terror by the 
Arab fireman blowing the whistle for amusement, 
nd the porter walling up and down vigorously 
tinging the bell, likewise for his private and per- 
sonal satisfaction, But, on the other hand, the 
new comers will miss that first sensation of meeting 
the East at Alexandria, which abides in the mind 
for ever. ‘The chances of going to Cairo and the 
Pyramids will also be diminished. ‘The P. & O. 
Company has made a conteact with the Italian 
Government for the conveyance of mails betwe 
Venice, Ancona, Brindisi, and Alexandria, so that 
the latter town’ will still be accessible, and the 
traveller can pick up his steamer at Suez; but it 
will require an effort, and will no longer be all in 
the day’s work" as formerly, Tat least feel glad 
that the mails went through Egypt in my time, 
although perhaps when [go again [may be glad 
that they do not. For such is life; on your first 
journey in the heyday of youth and hope you go 
out with your head full of the gorgeous East” 
and all the wonderful things that fortune has in 
store for you in the shining Orient; you never take 
such a journey again, for the East is like Constan- 
1 golden and magnificent at_a distance, 

ating and not a little squalid on closer 
acquaintance. In after years, Jones has been pro- 
moted over your head, or business is bad, or you 
have been forced to leave your children at home, 
or you can’t save money, and as you sail down 
the’ Red Sea you wish to Heaven you had never 
seen the East. I fear, however, that this is not 

































































news to your readers; but there is a certain 


UNIV 


pleasure sometimes in taking advantage of a good- 
natured editor, and prattling on at one’s sweet 
will. But, to business. 

Most of your readers have read in that recondite 
volume “The Student’s Home,” how Thomas 4 
Becket was murdered by certain Norman knights 
who came over for the purpose in consequence of a 
hasty expression of Henry IL, which he subse- 
quently repented sorely. ‘The remains of the mur- 
dered prelate have recently been found in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, their identity being practically 
demonstrated by an anatomical examination of 
the skull and comparison with the records describ- 
ing the manner of his death. The skull is de- 
scribed as “a magnificent one, and in a remarkably 
good state of preservation.” | ‘The records say that 





















alter he fell on his face he received a iremendous 
blow by which the scalp or crown was severed 
from the skull. A. piece is out of the skull just 





discovered, and the authorities have satisfied them- 
selves that it is undoubtedly that of the famous 
prelate, 

Professor Milne will be gratified to hear that we 
have had earthquakes in various parts of the 
British Islands lately, no harm, however, being 
done; also that his friends have been visiting 
Central Africa in the neighbourhood of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and worrying the natives, who blame a 
certain bogey named Kabogo for the mischief, 
although that person, as I judge from a perusal of 
the recent papers of the Seismological Society of 
Japan, is probably quite innocent in the matter. 
By the bye the artistic cover of the publications of 
that very learned body is a delusion and a snare, 
for it gives no idea of the gruesome contents. 
The last number I have seen is full of blood and 
thunder, not to speak of an illustration to Pro- 
fessor Sekiya’s paper on the movement of an earth 
particle duri eaithquake (or some such title) 
to gaze long at which were to turn one’s head and 
bring on an attack of delirium. If every particle 
were as ertatic as that on which the learned pro- 
fessor kept his eye, the earth would be sent into 
fine dust, and would disappear into space. 

‘To-day a great speech is expected in the German 
Reichstag from Prince Bismarck in connection 
with the new Army Bill. This is to add 700,000 
men to the fighting strength of the Empire in 
of war; the initial cost of this addition ts estimated 
at fourteen millions sterling, which the Reichstag 
is to be asked to vote, and which it will give the 
Government beyond any doubt. 7ue Times corre- 
spondent at Berlin referring to “this stupefying 
financial climax” says ‘there is not the slightest 
doubt that, immense as is the sacrifice, the Reich- 
stag will vote the money by a large majority,” and 
this cool and unprejudiced observer goes on, “ the 
fact is that the Reichstag for once in a way now 
truly reflects the sentiments of the nation at large, 
which is in a very serious mood, and feels that i 
presence of the highly combustible state of Europe 
hardly any sacrifice is too large that will help in 
saving the empire from the consequences of a dis- 
astrous war. If the spectacle of a united and 
determined people can do anything to deter oth 
European nations of a reckless or revengeful spirit 
from stirting up a universal war, then surely Ger- 
many is now entitled to the credit of making a 
splendid—almost sublime—effort for the mainten- 
ance of peace.” 700,000 men and £14,000,000 at 
once! why they take one’s breath away. 

At last’ Dr. Anderson's collection of pictures is 
to be exhibited at the British Museum, the private 
view being on the rith instant, atter which it will 
be opened to the public. The Burlington Fine 
Arts Exhibition of Japanese engravings will also 
be opetied on the 15th. As Mr, Toole says some- 
where “ we are getting so Japanesey that its enough 
to make a chap uneasy,” and with this execrable 
pun [ may perhaps close this present lucubration, 

P.S.—The defensive treaty between Austria and 
Germany providing for common defence in the 
event of Russian attack on either is published this 
morning ; ostensibly in order to show its purely 
defensive character; really, it is thought, to give 
Russia warning. 


































































































MARINE COURT OF INQUIRY. 
Se ey 

The following judgment has been rendered by 
a Marine Court of Inquiry, held under the pie- 
sidency of Mr. Iwazaki Kanichi, the 24th Feb- 
ruary last:— 

During the passage from Yokohama to Hong- 
kong the P. & O. steamer Thibet touched, the 22nd 
June, 1887, on a reef at the southern extremity of 
Ogawa-jima, in the Genkai nada, while under the 
pilotage of Oda Kisaburo, a heimin of Nagasaki. 

_ The pilot stated that he had gone in the steamer 
Thibet to pilot her to Nagasaki. The ship left 
Kobe at 3 p.m. the 21st June, and at 2 p.m. the 
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following day while under his charge the course 
was obstructed by three Japanese junks hetween 
Ogawa-jima and Hirasenoma, Hizen (Genkai- 
nada). Having changed the helm to avoid colli- 
sion with the junks, the 7hibet on approaching the 
southern extremity of Ogawa-jima, touched the 
reef with her propeller. 

Having considered the above statement, the 
Court finds that the pilot displayed carelessness in 
attempting to pass through the narrow instead of 
the wide passage, but thal the touching of the reef 
in the endeavour to avoid collision was unavoid- 
able. The pilot’s certificate is therefore returned 
to him with a warning to observe more care in the 
future. 








Twasakt Kanicut, President. 
Hirayama Kt, Assessor. 


Tokyo 24th February, 1888. 


I hereby approve of this decision and direct it 
to be carried out accordingly. 


Viscount Exomoto Takeaki, 
Minister of State for Communications. 
Tokyo, 24th February, 1888. 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
= > 
{Revrer “Spectat” ro “Japan Matt.”} 


London, March 17th. 
THE KAISER'S FUNERAL. 
Neither Bismarck nor Von Moltke were pre- 
sent at the funeral, owing to their delicate state 


of health. 
BOULANGER IN TROUBLE. 


General Boulanger has been deprived of his 
command for a breach of discipline, he having 
visited Paris in disguise. 

London, March 2oth. 
BULGARIA. 

M. de Nelidoff has requested the Porte to 
summon Prince Ferdinand to leave Bulgaria. 
THE CONDITION OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 

There is no improvement in the health of the 
Emperor Frederic, though he is able to sleep 
well. 





London, March 22nd. 
THE LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. Ritchie's Local Self-Government Bill pro- 
poses a scheme of elective county councils in- 
vested with full powers locally, including the 
regulation of the licensing system. Large towns 
are to have similar separate councils. London 
is to be erected into a county, with a Lord- 
Lieutenant, and the Board of Works is to be 
abolished. 


(Prom THe Sixoarone “ Free Passs."] 


London, February 24th. 
THE SITUATION. 

The Official Messenger of St. Petersburg 
states that Russia seeks to bring the Powers 
first to declare that the Treaty of Berlin must 
be upheld, then to induce the Sultan to inform 
the Bulgarians that the rule of Prince Ferdi- 
nand is illegal, but that Russia rejects the idea 
of using force to restore the former status. 

The North German Gazelle states that Ger- 
many will support the Russian proposal, and 
that the Porte is certain to acquiesce. 


Lord Salisbury says that war on account of | F 


Bulgaria would be a disgrace to Europe. 
London, February 27th. 
THE SUEZ CANAL, 

England and France are exchanging views 
regarding the amendments to the Suez Canal 
Convention proposed by the Porte. 

HE CROWN PRINCE. 

The bulletins from San Remo continue favour- 
able. 

Constantinople, February 28th. 
THE SITUATION. 

It is not expected that the Porte will comply 
with M. de Nelidoff’s invitation, but that it will 
temporize. 

The other Ambassadors remain aloof. 

OBITUARY. 

John Clayton, actor. 
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Paris, March and. 
FRANCE AND ITALY. 
Italy has made fresh proposals regarding a 
Commercial Treaty. 


[Frou rue Courrier p'Harrnoxa, 
Paris, February 28th. 
FRENCH ELECTIONS—BOULANGER'S POPULARITY. 
The nine partial elections which have just 
taken place have resulted unfavourably to the 
Conservatives; 54,000 votes were given to 
General Boulanger. 


M. Darlot has been elected president of the 
Paris Municipal Council. 





Paris, February 29th. 
The newspapers are commenting on the votes 
given to General Boulanger in the last elections. 
The Government has ordered an inquiry on the 
subject. 
Paris, March rst. 
DEATH OF M. BLANCSUBE, 
M. Blanscubé, deputy of Cochin-China has 
just died. 





Paris, March sth. 
APPEAL BY M, WILSON. 

M. Wilson has appealed from the judgment 
pronounced against him. 

THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES AT WORK. 

The Chamber of Deputies is still discussing 
the Budget. It has adopted the plan of holding 
two sittings daily. 

? CYCLONE IN MADAGASCAR. 

A cyclone has caused great damage in the 
district about Tamatave, and has destroyed a 
part of the town. 

ENERAL BOULANGER'S EXPLANATION. 

General Boulanger has written to the Minister 
of War disavowing all intention of candidature. 











[From ame "Ss 





oavore Free Press." 


London, March 3rd. 
PARLIAMENT, 

Sir Charles Russell moved for an inquiry re- 
garding the rights of the executive to interfere 
with public meetings. 

Mr. Bradlaugh moved an amendment that 
the conduct of the Metropolitan Police should 
form the subject of inquiry. 

Both proposals were rejected without much 
discussion. 








Suez, March sth. 
SUAKIM. 
The Dervishes attacked Suakim, and after 
four hours fighting, were repulsed. 
London, March 5th. 
THE POPE. 
The Pope, in a speech at the College of Car- 
dinals, said that his position was unbearable. 
OBITUARY. 
Admiral Sir Cooper Key. 
Rutland, 


The Duke of 














MAIL STEAMERS. 
eS 
VK NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Hongkeng. per P. & O. Co 
rom Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per N.D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Mar. 28th. 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co 
Fvom Shanghai, 
gasaki & 
Kobe cess 
From America 


Sunday, Mar. 2sth.* 


‘Thursday, Mar. agth.t 








per NOY.K. Friday, Mar. 30th 


rP. 





Thursday, April sth.§ 











* Thibet left Nagasaki on March aand. + Gineval ier der (with 
German’ and_Pnslish mails) left Hongkong on. March. aand. 
“o (with French mail) left Hongkong on March sgth. | City 
ing left San Francisco on March 17th. 



















rues MATL Lmaves 
For Europe, vid 

Shanghai ..... Sunday, Mar. agth. 
For Cana Tuesday, Mar. 27th. 


for Shanghai 





Kobe, and per N.Y. K ‘Tuesday, Mar. 27th, 
Nagasain 
For America... per. M.Co. Tuesday, Apr. 31d. 


For Europe, via 


Hongicong..... per N. D. Lloyds, Wednesday, Apr. 4th. 





TIME TABLES AND 
ce ee 
YOKOHAMA.-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Tkains Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," Sy 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15} p.m. 

TRAINS Leave TOxvd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5! 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, to, and 11.15} p.m. 

Fanes—First Single, sen7s; Second do., sen 4s; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
Sen 90, 





EAMERS. 














Those marked (4) run (hrough without stopping at ‘Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki,and Omori Stations. Those marked () arethe same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains teave Yoxouama at 7.25 and 9.35 am., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozv ‘at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11 50 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sent 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen'16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE TOKYO (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40 a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and MagBasui at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.go and §.40 p.m. 

Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 





TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10. and 3.05 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m, 


Fares—First.class, sen 75; second.class, sen 45 ; 
third.class, sen 25, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE UsNo (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 am., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsuxomtya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 pm.; Kortvama (down) at 1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; 
Fukusima (down) at 7 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; SENDAI 
(down) at 5.45 and 10.05 a.m. and 6.55 pm. 

Trains Leave Sniocama (up) at 6.25 a.m., and 
3.10 and 7.35 p.m,; Senpat (up) at 7 a.m,, ‘and 3.50 
p.m. ; FUKUsHima’ (up) at Gand 10.01 a.m.; Koriva- 
MA (up) at 8.03 a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; UTSUNOMIVA 
(up) at 7 a.m,, and 12'02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second.class yen 1.32, third-class sen 60; to Koriyama 
Yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15} 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yert 4.50, yen 2.25. 








NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE NAGAHAMA at 6and 10 am., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Nacoya at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 
6 p.m, 


Fares—Second.class, yen 1.53; Third.class, sen 77. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE NAGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m., 
and Taxeroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 


Farks—Second-class, sen 74; ' 





ird-class, sen 37. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRratns LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second.class, sen 36; 
third.class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABAN« at 9.25 am., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third.class, sen 13. 





KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9.55, and 
11s am,; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, and 9.55 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE OSAKA (up) at 4.45. 7.6, 96, and 
11.6.a.m.; and 16, 3.6, 5.6,7.6, and 9,6 pm. 

Trains LEAVE Kyoto (up) at 6.46, 8 46, and 10.46 
a.m.; and 12.46, 2 46, 4.46, 0.46, and 8.46 p.m. 

RAINS LEAVE Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 945, and 
to 45am; and 1.45, 345, $45, and 7.45 pm. 

‘Trains Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
11.45, a.m, ; and 12 45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 

‘TRAINS Leave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 8.25 and 
10.25 a.m.; and 12.95, 2.25, 4.25, 625, 825, and 
10.25 p.m. 











YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Steamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m; and Leave 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


ae 
ARRIVALS. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H, Walker, 
16th March,—San Francisco 24th February 
Honolulu 2nd March, Mails and General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,170, Madsen, 17th 
March,—Hongkong 10th March, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Independence, German steamer, 1,003, Hasen- 
winkel, 18th March,—Takao roth March, 
Sugar.—Jardine, Matheson & Co, 

Port Philip, British steamer, 1,632, G. Dulling, 
18th March,—Hongkong 1oth March, Mails 
and General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Funiata (8), U.S. corvette, Commander Geo. T. 





Davies, 19th March,—Honolulu 29th De- 
cember. 
Gaelic, British steamer, 4,209, Pearne, 20th 


March,—Hongkong 14th March, General.— 
0. & 0. SS. Co. 

Naniwa Kan (14), cruiser, Captain Isobe, 20th 
March,—Yokosuka 20th March. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 20th” March,—Kobe 19th March, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 20th 
March,—Vokkaichi 19th March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 21st 
March,—Kobe 20th March, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 336, Matsu- 
moto, 21st March,—Handa 20th March, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Pathan, British steamer, 1,763, Rolley, 22nd 
March,—Kobe 20th March, General.—Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese, steamer, 1,862, Som- 
mers, 22nd March,—Vokkaichi 21st March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum: 
‘mond, 22nd’ March,—Hakodate ‘19th March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 22nd 
March, — Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
ajrd March,—Kobe 2tst March, General.— 

ippon Yusen Kaisha. 





DEPARTURES, 

Benlarig, British steamer, 1,482, Freeman, 16th 
March,—Kobe, General.—Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann & Co. 

Loch Broom, British ship, 2,075, J. S. Crane, 17th 
March, —Singapore, Ballast. — China and 
Japan Trading Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
18th March,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Claymore, British steamer, 1,656, Craig, 18th 
March,—Yokkaichi, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Marcia, British steamer, 1,060, A. McIntosh, 19th 
March,—Nagasaki, Ballast—Captain. 
Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Seymour, 19th 
March,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 

Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
Christensen, 19th March,—Hakodate, Gene- 
ral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Breconshire, British steamer 1,646, Waring, 2oth 
March,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 





Co. 

Port Philip, British steamer, 1,772, G. Dulling, 
2oth March, — Kobe, General. — Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 20th 
‘March,—Hachinohe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha 

Naniwa Kan'(14), cruiser, Captain Isobe, 20th 
March,—Yokosuka. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 20th March,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
zoth March,—Yokkaichi,’ General.—Nippon 








VYusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
2oth March,— Handa, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Charley, British bark, 360, Gehrk, 21st March,— 
Chefoo, Ballast.—Captain. 

Independence, German steamer, 1,003, Hasen- 
winkel, 21st March,—Takao, Ballast.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Sommers, 
21st March,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 
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Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 21st 
March,—Yokkaichi, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 21st 
March,—Yokkaichi, General. —Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
2st Marchi-Robe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,170, Madsen, 22nd 
March,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & 


0. 
Pathan, British steamer, 1,763, Rolley, 22nd 
March,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 


0. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 22nd March,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
22nd March, —Handa, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 


Per British steamer Belgic, from San Francisco 
vid Honolulu:—Mr. and Mes. E. Rogers, two 
children, and amah, Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Low, 
Mrs. HasGlass, General W. McE. Dye, Colonel J. 
G. Lee, Colonel E. H. Cummings, Messrs. R. W. 
Irwin, Geo. Whitfield, R. M. Varnum, G. Tsunaga, 
Wing Hing Loong, T. Takahashi, S. Harada, K. 
Watanabe, and H. Komada in cabin; and 194 
Japanese jn steerage. For Hongkong: Mr. and 
Mis. E. Wysens, Messrs. E. Romp, Julius Orman, 
F. L. Brady, Jas. Foster, Wm. Cariton, and Jno. 
Williams in cabin. 

Per German steamer /ndependence, from Takao : 
—Mrs. Vasteen. 

Per British steamer Port Philip, from Hong- 
kong :—Mr. F. O. Eustace. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :— 
Messrs. Arthur Huber, A. E. Dickenson, and’ Lo 
Him Ting in cabin, For San Francisco: Rev. H. 
V. Noyes, Mrs. L. Warley and 2 children, Messrs. 
M. C. Macleod, J. Arnold, and Dr. H. McCandliss 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang. 
hai and ports :—Miss McRae, Miss Bennett, Miss 
Parker, Miss Bristowe, Miss Dunkerley, | Mrs. 
Kirkes, Mrs. McLeod, Mrs. Woods and two chil: 
dren, Mr. and Mrs. Shaw, Messrs. J. Weight, 















LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
a 
IMPORTS. 

A quiet tone has prevailed in the market through- 
out the past week, and the aggregate of business 
reported is very small. Piece Goods generally 
have been more or less neglected, and the sales of 
Yarns have only been on a moderate scale. Prices 
show no improvement, and in some cases have 
been barely steady in spite of the low rate for 
Sterling exchange. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to 325 bales 
English and 625 bales Bombays. A good demand 
exists for_20’s Bombay at full rates, but for all other 
spinnings buyers have the advantage of the market. 

Corrow Peck Goops.—t,100 pieces Turkey 
Reds, 180 pieces Velvet, and 80 pieces Silk Satins 
are all the sales reported. 

Woot.ens.—800 pieces Italian Cloth, and 1,300 
pieces Mousseline de Laine form the business of 
the week. ‘ 

COTTON YARNS. 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary. 
No: 34 pean 























Nos f 
Nos. s 
Nos a ff 
jos. 28.3; 34-75. to 36.2 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best .. 3050 to 37.98 
, Medium to Best 38.25 to 4050 
No. 328, Iwo-fold , 36.50 to 38.50 





338, 
No. 428, Two-fold . to 43-00 


No to 29.25 
No. to 27.50 
No to 25.75 


B41, 8h yds. gg inches $1.75 to 2-15 
oly 84 yds. gsinehes 2:15 to 2.35 
b, 24 yards, 32 inches 145 to 1.574 












ayards, 44inches... 1.60 to 1.70 
4 yards, 3oinches.. 1.70 to 230 
jansandSatteens Black,32 ran yanne 
wants e010 
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Kashima, Yang Sing, Yamamoto, J. Leigh, M. 
Raspe, J. Adamson, Matsumura, Kobayashi, and 
GG. ey in cabin; 3 passengers in second class, 
and 83 in steerage. 





For San Francisco: Messrs. 
'T. H. E. Waters and J. C. Fergusson in cabin. 


DEPARTED. 
Per British steamer Teheran, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mrs. E. J. Moss, four chil- 
dren, and native servant, Miss Moss, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Rogers, two children, and native servant, 
Hon. P, le Poer Trench, and Mr. Kwong Man 
Wing in cabin; and 5 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Captain Harvey, R.N., 
Mrs. Sakao, Messrs. Torii, Hayami, Hanabusa, 
Matsumura, Uozumi, K. Krugloff, V. Faga, E 
Ork, C. A. Taylor, J. Orman Shewan, H. Baker, 
W. Gordon, Shichiku, and Iwaya’ in cabin; 
Messrs. Hoashi, Fukatori, Shida, Sakamoto, Don- 
rini, Kobayashi, A. Yuise, Asaina, Giwa, Wata- 
nabe, Horai, and Sakata in cabin; and 80 pas- 
sengers in steerhge. 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe :—Viscount N. Nabeshima, Mrs. U. 'Ura- 
kami, Messrs. Richardson, E. H. Tuska, J. H 
Cocksedge, Carnegie, S. G. McKenzie, ‘i. P. 
Tyler, L. Casati, A. ‘Tokugawa, Y. Matsumoto, 
Nabeshima, K. Kaneko, G. Kawasaki, and M. 
Nishi in cabin; 10 passengers in second class; and 
168 passengers in steerage. 








CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Teheran, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 82 bales; 
for London, 7 bales; total, 89 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 24th February, 
at 2.03 p.m. Arrived at Honolulu the 2nd March 
at 5.59 a.m. and left the same day, at 7.05 p.m. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 16th March, at 2 p.m. 
Time from Honolulu 12 days, 23 hours, 4 minutes ; 
from San Francisco 20 days, 6 hours, 28 minutes, 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 14th March, at 
4.23 p.n.; had variable winds and fine weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 20th March, at 7.30 a.m. Time, 5 days, 12 





hours, 25 minutes. 









5 S75 
awns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 
12 yards, 43 inches 138 














WOOLLENS. 

Plain Osteans, 4o-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 tw 5.50 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to 30 
Italian Cloth, 30. ya iches 

Medium. was 0.23 tO 26 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

=. 0.19 to 32 





ong) to 0.16% 





54 @ sOinches 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ s6 inches... 0.40 to 0.60 
Gloths—Union, 54 @ $6 inches ........ 0.35 to 0.60 


Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 341, 
per Ib... vs 0.35 to 038 





Market quiet, and Pig Iron and Wire Nails 
neglected. 













ram ricute 
Flat Bars, 4 inch $2.80 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, } incl 285 to 2.95 
Round and squay 2.95 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorte 2.70 to 2.80 
Nailrod, small size 285 to 2.95 

re Nails, assorted 4.60 to 5.30 

Plates, per box 5:75 to 6.00 
Pig Iron, No. 3... 1150 to 1.60 





KEROSENE. 
Business has taken a turn for the better, and 
9,500 cases Comet have been sold at $2.02 to $2.05. 
The market closes firm at undernoted quotations :— 
QUOTATIONS. 


$2.02 
2.05 


Devoe 
Comet 
Cheste: 





SUGAR. 

The record of sugar transactions during the in- 
terval is on an increasing scale. The quantity of 
the commodity reported to have changed hands is 
23,209 piculs, divided thus :—4,009 piculs of White 
Refined sold at Tokyo at prices ranging from $5.25 
to $7.37) per picul. Of Namiida, some 3,700 
piculs were sold (at a slight decline) at $3.10 to 
$3.27 per picul; of Takao, 4,000 piculs at $3.73 
per picul ; 2,500 piculs, at $3.75; and 1,000 piculs, 
at $3.77}; making 7,500 piculs. The German 
steamer Jndependent arrived here the 18th instant 
with 27,500 piculs, and 16,000 piculs of her cargo 
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have been sold at the following rates :—5,000 pi- 
culs, at $3.70 per picul; 2,000 piculs at $3.72; 
2,000 piculs at $3.73}; and 7,000 piculs at $3.75 
per picul. The market is firm at quotation: 





$5.15. to 7-40 





White Refined 









Manila ..... 3.65 to 3.85 
Java and Penang 3150. to 3.80 
entama ‘Nominal 
Namiida 3.10 to 3.30 
Brown Takao 3:75 to 3.80 
EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was dated the 16th instant, since 
which the demand has further fallen off. Yet there 
is a fair daily amount of trade to be recorded, and 
the net settlements for the week are 422 piculs, 
divided thus :—Filatures 162 piculs, Re-reels 230 
piculs, Kakeda 104 piculs. In Hanks nothing has 
been done, but a further rejection of 74 piculs 
brings the net result of the week’s business to the 
figure stated above. Filatures and Re-reels have 
also experienced some rejections, yet not on the 
same scale as in the previous week, of the former 
36 piculs, and 5 piculs of the latter having been 
returned. 

‘There have been hardly any fresh arrivals, and 
the stock is reduced to 7,950 piculs, against 10,900 
piculs at same date last year and 4,100 piculs in 
1886. 

Dollar prices show again no quotable change; 
holders do not appear anxious to sell, but the ten- 
dency of Exchange is still in favour of buyers. 

The only shipping opportunity during the inter- 
val was the P. & O. steamship Jeheran, on the 
18th instant, which carried 89 bales to Europe. 
This brings the total of the season’s Export up to 
31,427 bales, weighing 32,033 piculs, against 20,988 
piculs last year, and 22,710 piculs at same date in 
1886. This season’s Export to date is the largest 
on record and in excess of any full season since 
Japan was opened to Foreigners; and we have an 
unsold stock here yet of close on 8,000 piculs. 

Hanks.—As already stated, nothing has been 
done in this class, and 74 piculs of former settle- 
ments were rejected. 

Filatures—During the early part of the week 
nothing was done herein, except rejecting some of 
the former purchases to the amount of 36 piculs, 
as stated above. In the last few days the business 
was very fair and 198 piculs were taken into go- 
down, mostly of medium and low grades for the 
United States. A few parcels of better kinds also 


changed hands, notably Meijusha at $660, Hase- 
gawa at $610, and Nonaka at $600. 

Re-veels.—The purchases in these also have been 
chiefly for the United States, at prices ranging 
from $520 to $585. 

Kakeda.—These have been in very fair demand 
in all grades from $585, at which a parcel of Five 
Girl chop was settled, down to $520. 

In Oshu and Taysaam kinds again nothing has 
been done. 







































QUOTATIONS. 
Hanks—No. 14... - 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) Nom. $530 to 540 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) Nom. "515 to 520 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) Nom: 500 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) Nom, 490 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 Nom. 480 to 490 
Hanks—No. 3... Nom, 470 to 475 
Hanks—No. 34 Nom: 455 to 400 
Filatures—Extra Nom. 700 to 710, 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers : Nom, 660 to670 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. Nom. 640 to 650 
jatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers $60 to 570 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1 Nom. 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15) 14/16 deniers 1590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 540 to $50 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 520 to 530 
Kakedas—Extr 620 
Kakedas—No. 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. ‘580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 540 to $50 
Kakedas—No. 520 to 530 
500 to 510, 


Kakedas—No. 
0. 


490 
520 to $30 
$20 to 530 


Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 23rd Mar., 1888:— 












Sanson 1887-88. 1885.86, 
ete Baus, 

Europe 14,165 9,331 
Americ 17,262 13,843 
‘votat .... {Bales 31427 20.050 25,174 

oo UPiculs 32,033 20,988 22,710 
SettlementsandDirect MICU: Ficus, rreuta. 
Export fromist July § 355° 24,500 22,800 
Stock, 23rd March ...... 7950 10,900 _ 4,100 
Available suppliestodate 40,500 32,400 26,900 


WASTE SILK. 

Business in this department has again been very 
small, total settlements during the week amouni- 
ing only to 142 piculs, distributed thus :—Noshi 
65 piculs, Kidiso 77 piculs, Transactions are be- 
coming daily more difficult in consequence of the 
unsatisfactory composition of the Stock now on offer. 

Arrivals are again slightly in excess of Settle- 
ments, and the present Stock stands at 4,000 piculs, 








$00 to 510 
490 to 500 
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against 6,000 piculs at same date last year, and 
3,250 piculs in 1886. 

The Export figures have been increased by 
319 piculs, which’ were taken to Europe on the 
18th instant by the steamship Teheran. Total 
Export for the season stands now at 23,912 piculs, 
against 21,385 piculs last year, and 20,317 piculs 
at same date in 1886. 

Prices have been very irregular, good parcels 
bringing the very best, whilst on indifferent lots 
holders have made concessions regularly. Quota- 
tions cannot be changed but must be considered 
nominal all round. 

Cocoons.—Nothing done. 

Noshi-ito.—The purchases in these consisted of 
some good lots of Oshu at from $100 to $130, 
Filatures at from $90 to $130 and Mino at $45. 
The stock in these is rapidly decreasing, and there 
is but very little desirable stuff amongst it. 

Kibiso—Some good Filatures were bought at 
$100, and others down to $72}. A parcel of good 
Shinshu brought $58. 

Mawata and Sundries remain neglected. 


QUOTATIONS. 
4 Cocoons—Good to Best . 
o—Filature, Best .. 
(o—Filature, Good . 














© $125 to 135 
110 to 120 
100 to 105 



















130 to 135 
105 to 110, 

95 to 100, 

85 to 90 

125 to 140 

‘95 to 100 

1o—Joshu, Good . 80 to 90 
o—joshu, Ordinary. 75 to 80 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . Nom, 105 tors 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds tase 95 tO 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 80 to 90 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best ..... 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 45 to 50 
Kibiao— Josh, Good to Fale 50 to 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common goto 30 
iso—Hachoji, Good 4oto 30 
biso—Hacho} 25 to 20 
30—Neri, Good to Common . 22to 15 
Mawata—Goud to Best ....... « ". 185 to 190 
Export l'able, Waste Silk, to 23rd Mar., 1888:— 











Seesaw 188-88, 1886-4. 
. 21,087 17,936 18,707 

2825 3.449 1,610 

23,912 21,385 20,317 

Settlementsand Direct) "ees rievts. ——rieuus, 
Hapostisom st jay ¢ 25:30 5,000 23,050 
Stock, 23rd March ...... 4,000 6,000 «3,250 
Available suppliestodate 32,300 31,000 26,300 


Exchange is unaltered, but closes weak at the 
following quotations :—Lonpon, 4 m/s., Credits 
3/1; Documents, 3/143 6 m/s., Credits, 3/14; Docu- 
ments, 3/12; New Yorx, 30 d./s., . $7 
4m/s., U.S. G., $7533 Parts, 4 m/s., fes. 3.925 
ni/s., fes. 3.94- 

Estimated Silk Stock, 23rd March, 1888 :— 


















Raw. reves, Waste, rieuus. 
Hanks 740 50 
Filatures | 350 
2 Jo.es0 * abso 
1,000 ‘350 
80 300 

80 
7,950 000 





‘The season 1887-8 is practically over. ‘The total 
settlements both here and at Kobe are 325,180 pi- 
culs, as compared with 349,150 piculs in 1886-7. 
One hand muster of new leaf arrived here the 22nd 
instant. It is reported that the weather continues 
favourable for the growing crop. The Suez Canal 
steamer Claymore sailed from here the 18th instant 
with 10,980 piculs for New York. 
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EXCHANGE, 
Exchange remains unaltered and weak. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 3/oh 
Sterling —Bank 4 months’ sight 3/ok 










Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
‘On Paris—Bank sight 
On Paris—Private 6 months” 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 d: 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanghai—Private 10 da; 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 
Qa New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
Jn San Francisco—Bank Bills on det 
On San Francisco—Pi 








ate 30 days sigh 











‘Awanoen Coo MEDAL L’POOL INTERN'L EXHIBITION, 1888. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


‘LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS — 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“*Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IM ALL USUAL Sizes, 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established | Quarter of a Century. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS sutfering from weak or debilitated constitu. 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all.”” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satishes them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera~ 
tions of all kinds.” It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—" I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mill, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that 1 was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining ‘ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 








May rst, 1887. 
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Conrorate Mark. 


MO 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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SHE SHOWED 
SIGNS OF DEATH. 
“$2, Storks road, S.E., 
June a, 1887, 


“To the Hop Bitters Company (Limited), 
41, Farringdon-road, 





“1 have much pleasure in testifying 
to the exeeelingly great value of. Your 
Bitters. My grandmother, who is now 
We yeate ald, Sas tsken very il with a 
fevére cold, which settled ia her back, 
Bilecting. the “kidneys: 

ia, but them 

dof bette 














FOP tended er ssid she would only Tasta few BITTERS. 
hours. I must admit that I believe what 
FHP he said was true, and she ‘evidently BITTERS. 
showed signs of death. But we gave her 
HOP doses the Hop Bitters at stated times, BITTERS. 
which acted with good results. It is now 
OP two montis since this happened, and lam BITTERS. 
thankful to say that she has r 
OP much as to be able to go out, ‘s BITTERS. 


Better than she did before she was taken it 


(Signed 
BITTERS for t 





drugged nostrum, but we guarantee it to 
be pure and wholesome, and compounded 
from the finest hops, together with other 
















JOP medicinal leaves and tinctures, on scien- ITPTERS. 
tific principles. Only try. a botile to 
FOP or if you have a sick friend, or know BITTERS. 
poor person in nee ourishing to 





and wholesome medicine, go tell them or 
give them a bottle of genuine Hop Bitters 
it may be the happiest act of your life. 


NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
HOP BITTERS 


Cannot be genuine 
Unless our name and 





BITTERS COMPANY, 
(Limite), 
41, Farrixcpos Roap, Lonpoy, E.C. 
Beware ov Fraups. 
September 17th, 1887. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOENGES, 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 

FICULTY OF BR: THING are speedi 
cured by KEATING’S COUGH LOZE 
(recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty). No other remedy is half so effective. 
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SUMMARY OF NEW 








1L.1.M. tue Emperor, who has been suffering for 
some time from a cold, has entirely recovered. 


Countess Inouye, who has been suffering for 
some time from illness, has slightly improved. 


Mr, Trraiara, lately appointed counsellor in 
the Home Office, will leave shortly for Europe. 


Mk. Russett. Rovertsox, C.M.G., returned to 
Yokohama from leave of absence on Wednes- 
day last. 


H.LH. Prince Nasurmoro left the capital the 
28th instant on a visit to the neighbourhood of 
Kamakura, 


Tue Naval Department has decided to erect 
buildings at Nagaura for the barracks of a 
torpedo corps. 


Tue first number of a journal called the A/iya- 
saki Shimpo was published the 15th instant in 
Miyasaki Prefecture. 


Jupce Hawwen left Yokohama in the Canadian- 
Pacific steamer Parthia on Tuesday last on 
leave of absence. 


Tue Japanese Consul at Hongkong has in- 
timated to the Foreign Office that small-pox 
has almost disappeared. During the weck 
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5! the disease, but only three persons died in the 


week ended the rith instant, 


A sents of meeting of judicial officials will be 
held in the Judicial Department, commencing 
the 4th of next month. 





Turrry teachers in the Osaka Primary Schools 
have obtained at the Normal School certificates 
for proficiency in gymnastics. 


Tue railway bridge cross the Yamatogawa has 
been completed, and trains will commence to 
run over it on the 1st proximo. 


Tue construction of buildings for an exhibition 
of marine products, to be opened shortly at 
Ishinomaki, has been completed. 


Tue 34th National Bank has applied to the 
authorities for permission to increase its capital 
from yen 250,000 to y'en 500,000. 


Ir is proposed by a number of residents of Nara 
Prefecture to lay a railway between the present 
station at Yamashina and Nara. 


SEVEN sugar merchants of Osaka propose to 
form a company to be called the Brown Su 


Company, with a capital of yen 15,000. 





Mr. Komatsu Axtra, President of the Tokyo 
Rice Exchange, died the morning of the 25th 
instant aged 47 years, after a long illness. 


Mr. Anpo, Japanese Consul-General in the 
Hawaiian Islands, will return to Japan shortly, 
his term of service expiring this month. 


HLM. tHe Empress sent a court lady the 22nd 
instant to the residence of Marquis Nakayama, 
to inquire into the condition of the patient. 


Dr. Korke, a first-class military surgeon, and 
Captain Tojo, an artillery officer, who have been 
ordered to Germany, will leave Japan shortly. 





Mr. Mortoxa, President of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, left the capital the 25th instant on a visit 
to the branch offices at Yokkaichi and Kobe. 


H.1.H. Prince ArisuGawa TaKeniro, who went 
the other day to Yokosuka, to witness the naval 
manoeuvres there, returned to Tokyo the 24th 
instant. 





Tue watch and clock dealers of Kyoto propose 
to establish a company, to be called the Kyoto 
Watch and Clock Company, with a capital of 
yen 500,000. 


Prince: Saxyo, who has been suffering for some 
time from cold, has improved considerably. His 
Excellency will leave for Kyoto and Osaka about 
the middle of next month. 


Ma. Soxopa, Japanese Consul in London, who 
has been staying for some time in Tokyo, will 
leave for England about the end of next month 
to resume his duties, 





sha, 





‘Tue Seisan Bussan k which was only 
established last autumn at Tadotsu, is said to 





ness, and cotton fabrics are being manufactured 
on a large scale. 


Lirurenant Yajpta, I.J.N., who was to return 
to Japan about the beginning of May next from 
St. Petersburg, has been ordered to remain there 
for another year, 


Count Inouye, who had been absent for some- 
time in Yamaguchi Prefecture, returned in the 
Famashiro Maru, which arrived at Yokohama, 
the 28th instant from Kobe. 


Tue Tokyo Sugar Company (Limited) has 
been established at Kabutocho, Nihonbashi, 
with a capital of yen 150,000, which will be 
raised in shares of yen 50 each, 





Ar a late meeting of the Osaka Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Tanaka was elected to the office 
of Chairman, while Messrs. Teramura and“Ta- 
mate were elected Vice-Chairmen. 


Buitpincs are in course of construction at 
Komagome, Tokyo, for First Higher Middle 
School ata cost of yen 180,000. The work is 


expected to be completed before April, 1890. 


‘Tue laying of rails between Koyama and Shimo- 
date on the line of the Mito Railway Company 
has been completed, and a trial trip was made 
to Yuki, with good results, the 24th instant. 


Prince Sanjo left the capital the afternoon of 
the 24th instant for Yokohama, whence his Ex- 
cellency started for Tomioka in a steam launch, 
Prince Sanjo proposes to erect a villa at Tomioka. 
Mesrs. Ane and Miyase, of the Woollen Spin- 
ning Company, accompanied by Mr. Minakami, 
an engineer, will leave for England the 1st in- 
stant in the Zhrbef to purchase a quantity of 
machinery. 





Mr. Isstpa, Senator, who is staying in London, 
having visited Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Russia, Austria, and Italy, will leave for Japan 
about June or July next by way of the United 
States. 


Ir is stated that the master, engineers, and 
several other members of the crew of the Hyak- 
an Maru have been adjudged guilty of negli- 
gence by the police and transferred to the Osaka 


Saibansho. 


Tue Siamese Government has intimated to the 
Japanese Government that three persons will be 
sent shortly to Japan in order to study the Japa- 
nese language and also to report upon the con- 
dition of trade. 


Mr. Koxame, residing at Bingomachi Shichome, 
Osaka, has applied to the Osaka City Govern- 
ment Office for permission to establish a private 
bank, to be called the Kokame Ginko, with a 
capital of yen 75,000. 


Messrs, Kawapa, of Nagoya, and Yomoda, of 
Kyoto, propose to establish a company, to be 
called the Japan Sea Products Company, with a 
capital of yen 300,000. The head office will be 
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situated in Kyoto, with branches in various | 
ports throughout the empire. The promoters 
have applied to the Authorities for a charter. 


OF five forts which are in course of construction 
in Tsushima, two will be completed before the 
end of next month, and ten 28 centimentre 
guns made at the Osaka Arsenal will be sent 
shortly to be mounted on them. 





Mr. Svetyama, Director of the Accountant 
Bureau in the Agricultural and Commercial De- 
partment, paid a visit, the afternoon of the 23rd 
instant, to Ueno Park, to select a site for the 
Third National Industrial Exhibition. . 


Tue construction of buildings for the factory 
of the Tokyo Pasteboard Company will be 
begun shortly by the Japan Engineering Com- 
pany at Senju, at a cost of yen 18,038. The 
work will be completed in July next. 


Mr. Naxana, residing at Muramatsucho, Nihon- 
bashi, proposes to establish an agricultural 
products company at Koyamamura, Higashi- 
Katsushikagori, Shimosa, with a capital of yen 
10,000, which will be raised in shares of 
yen 25 each. 


Tue traffic between Naoetsu and Sekiyama, 
which has been suspended for some time on ac- 
count of the heavy fall of snow in those districts, 
will be reopened about the rst of next month, 
and the new line between Sekiyama and Nagano 
will be opened the same day. 


Asout 9 p.m. the zoth instant fire was dis- 
covered at Kashiwazaki, Boshu. Owing to the 
strong wind blowing the flames extended im- 
mediately to Tateyama. The fire was not got 
under control till 4 p.m. the following da: 
Over 340 houses were destroyed. 





Messrs. KuranasH!, Kanazawa, and Masudo, 
of Tsuchizaki, Akita Prefecture, have applied 
to the authorities for permission to establish a 
company, to be called the Akita Tramway Com- 
pany, to lay a tramway between Shindaikucho 
(Akita), and Shimizucho (Tsuchizaki). 


Fire broke out in a house in the enclosure of 
the Hiyosoi shrine at Ikeshimura Nakagori, Izu, 
the 2oth instant at 5.30a.m. Owing toa strong 
wind the flames extended immediately in several 
directions. The fire was subdued at 11. a.m., 
after having destroyed 16 houses, 9 cattle 
sheds, and 4 barns. 





Tue estimated cost of construction per mile by 
private railway companies of the following lines 
has been submitted to the authorities:—the 
Sanyo Railway Company is set down at yen 
43,000 per mile, the Osaka Railway yen 46,000, 
the Kansai Railway Company yen 50,000,'and 
the Kyushu Railway Company yen 40,000. 


Ir has been intimated to the German Chargé 
d@'Affaires that an autograph letter from the 
Emperor Frederic, announcing the death of the 
late Emperor and his own accession to the 
throne, and also a letter from the new Crown 
Prince, were despatched to Japan the 12th in- 
stant from Berlin. On their arrival the Chargé 
@Affaires will present them to H.LM. the 
Emperor. 





Tue construction of the railway between Koyama 
and Ishikawa (24 miles) on the line of the 
Ryomo Railway Company has been completed, 


month. The laying of the rails between Ashi- 
kaga and Kiryu (8 miles) is expected to be 
finished and the line opened about the midile 
of May next. Mr. Arakawa, an engineer, is 
surveying the route between Kiryu and Maebashi 
(about 20 miles). 





Ata general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Maebashi Cocoon Market Company, held the 
zoth instant, it was {decided to start business 
with a capital of 400 shares of yen 50 each. 
Messrs. Katsuyama (Makijiro), Dembu, Sasao, 
Suda, Takenouchi, Katsuyama (Zenzaburo), 


|Sugi, Sato, Shimomura, Kurosaki, and Hiraj 


were elected directors. The President and 





other officers, will be nominated from among 
the directors. 


Tuere is not much business in Imports, Yarns 
and Grey Goods being only in small demand, 
Cottons and Woollens are generally neglected» 
and but a moderate sale of Italian Cloth has been 
effected. There is no notable change in the 
Metal market. The Kerosene trade is quiet, 
6,000 cases of Devoe being the sales of the week. 
Holders are firm, and another cargo is reported 
to have arrived. Sugar has been brisk, and 
several large parcels sold at full rates, the total 
being in the neighbourhood of 30,000 piculs. 
The commodity has advanced all round, and 
for some sorts fully 15 cents per picul. The 
Silk trade’[has been small, when rejections are 
reckoned, and Waste Silk has not been in much 
request. Nothing fresh to report about the new 
Tea crop. Rates of Exchange have agait 
receded, and weakness is the principal feature. 


NOT! 








““Wuen Japanese have silk for sale,” writes the 
Keizat Zasshi, “they carry it to one of the 
foreign merchants in Yokohama, and he, having 
fixed the price, takes it into his godown. He 
then telegraphs to Europe for information as to 
the state of the market, and if the answer is 
favourable, he buys the silk at the price agreed 
upon; but if it is unfavourable, he returns the 
silk to the Japanese. Naturally such a one- 
sided way of doing business does not please 
the Japanese. They resent it strongly, and, 
upon a certain historical occasion, combined 
unsuccessfully to correct it. Of course we are 
pleased to think that our merchants should show 
so much resolution, but at the same time we 
have to observe that commercial dealings should 
not be regulated by sentiment. It is perfectly 
natural that the power should be on the side of 
the buyer, rather than on that of the seller. 
Your wholesale wine merchant, for example, 
is a very great man v/s-d-z/s the vintner, but he 
cries very small when confronted by his own 
customers, the publicans. So, too, with news- 
papers. Last year, the Tokyd journals made 
an apparently determined stand in favour of 
payment in advance, and their proprietors an- 
nounced by advertisement that unless they were 
so paid, readers should not be supplied. But 
now-a-days one hears nothing more about pay- 
ment in advance. Looking at the methods 
pursued in our internal commerce, we see that, 
as the outcome of confidence established by 
many years’ dealing, producers are in the habit 
of entrusting their goods to wholesale merchants, 





without fixing the price; yet difficulties are 
virtually unknown. The case is different, how- 





and traffic will be opened about the end of next 
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ever, when it comes to dealings between foreign- 


gle 








ers and Japanese in respect of silk, and we 
think the difference results from want of mutual 
understanding, which, in its turn, is caused by 
the restrictions imposed upon the intercourse 
of the two parties. If foreigners were at liberty 
to reside anywhere they pleased, they and the 
Japanese would come to know each other fully, 
and none of these troubles would arise. Japa- 
nese silk-merchants deal every year in a staple 
which represents some thirty million yen, yet 
there is not one of them who receives telegra- 
phic advices of the state of the Western markets. 
If any one possesses a knowledge of the prices 
ruling beyond the water, he has obtained it 
privately from a Chinese compradore at some 
foreign hong. As we have often observed, 
direct export trade has never succeeded in 
Japanese hands, and the reason is want of busi- 
ness methods. Millions of yen worth of silk 
were simply put on board ship and sent off, 
without any regard to the state of the market. 
There is no prospect of profit with such ma- 
nagement. The inevitable result hitherto 
has been heavy loss, Butif we consider the 
practice of the foreign import merchants in 
Yokohama, we find that, when goods of much 
value are involved, they are generally imported 
to Japanese order. In the same way, if Japa- 
nese merchants resided abroad, and carried on 
the silk trade with accurate regard to the state 
of the markets on either side, we should hear 
nothing more about arbitrary treatment at the 
hands of foreigners. Already a certain Japanese 
firm has established an agency on these lines in 
America, and we should like to see its ex- 
ample followed by others in France, Italy, and 
England. There is no need of a number of 
high-salaried clerks. One man, possessing the 
confidence of the firm, would suffice at the 
outset. As business increased, additional as- 
sistance could be furnished. We see no other 
way of placing the commercial relations between 
foreigners and Japanese on a thoroughly in- 
telligent footing, and preventing the abuses that 
now exist in the Yokohama trade.” 


* 
* 


* 

We have translated this article in full, not alone 
for its own sake, but also because very mislead- 
ing versions of it have been placed before the 
public. With regard to the views expressed in the 
article, it seems to us that, after all, the point to 
be considered by Japanese merchants in connec- 
tion with this question is whether the silk trade 
can be made more profitable by placing it upon 
a different footing. The complaint preferred 
against Yokohama methods is very old. We 
heard nothing else eight years ago when the 
celebrated Ki-ito Ni-azukari-jo was formed. 
But it is not a complaint that concerns pro- 
ducers in the sense of the Kerzat Zasshi's 
explanation, The Japanese middle-men are 
the persons who are subjected to the so-called 
arbitrary practices of the foreigner. The pro- 
ducer, apparently, is satisfied. We doubt, our- 
selves, whether even the middle-men have much 
reason to be chargrined. They think that an 
unduly large share of the profits is absorbed by the 
foreigner, but they forget that the latter takes all 
the risk, and they forget, too, that without his 
intervention, the silk could not be placed at all 
on the European and American markets. Here, 
it is, that the real blemish of the system makes 
itself apparent. We could understand the Ke: 
cat Zasshi very well if it said that Japanese 
producers should not rest content until they had 
so far improved their methods and organization 
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that the staple should pass directly from 
their hands into those of the consumer abroad. 
Not necessarily directly in the sense of dis- 
pensing with foreign middlemen in Japan: 
that isa separate question. But directly in so 
far as that each bale would not have to be exa- 
mined, skein by skein, and sorted by foreign 
experts before shipment. It is certainly within 
the power of the Japanese to make immense 
improvements in this direction, and until they 
make a really resolute, earnest effort to do so, 
their complaints about the treatment they re- 
ceive at foreign hands are manifestly lacking in 
sincerity. 

Tue Fiji Shimpo, in a series of five editorial 
articles, protests against the extent to which 
personal rights are infringed upon by the undue 
exaltation of the official classes at the expense 
of the Ae‘min or commoners. Towards the 
latter part of the régime of the Tokugawas, 
scholars studying Western languages and science 
had begun to observe the anomaly—the samu- 
rai, for instance, though paying the same 
charge in public baths as the heimin, being 
addressed as danna, while the other was call- 
ed fisama. The present condition of affairs 
is the outcome of the custom which then attracted 
the attention of men of culture. Our contem- 
porary disavows any intention of alluding to 
political affairs. The sole question involved is that 
of the personal rights of the people, nor is there 
any desire to complain of the treatment to which 
persons are too often subjected at Government 
offices, so far as existing laws sanction such 
treatment. The striking point, however, is the 
abject attitude of private persons in reference to 
officials, and the peremptory, slighting fashion 
in which the latter speak or write to the former. 
Probably little surprise need be caused by the 
lower classes voluntarily divesting themselves of 
their personal rights, but it is strange to find 
people of education and refinement submitting 
to treatment which no one of self respect could 
tolerate. 





By the death of Mr. Zappe, German Consul- 
General in Yokohama, the Consular service 
loses one of its ablest and most distinguished 
members. Mr. Zappe expired at his residence 
on the Bluff at 7 o'clock on the morning of the 
26th instant. His illness had been painful and 
protracted, its primary cause being heart disease 
which was in the end supplemented by other 
complications. For months his health had 
been failing, and though, when finally struck 
down, the most unremitting medical skill was 
exerted in his behalf, the end could only be 
postponed. He had performed the duties of 
German Consul in Yokohama for fourteen years, 
and throughout the whole of that long interval 
his title to public esteem had been unceasingly 
strengthened. His extensive knowledge of 
Japanese affairs and exceptional ability were so 
fully recognised by his own Government that in 
1886 he was appointed second Delegate for 
Germany at the Treaty Revision Conferences. 
In this capacity his tact and admirable judg- 
ment fully justified the high trust reposed in 
him, It has fallen to the lot of few men to 
leave behind them a reputation so unsullied. 
His country loses in him one of the most gifted 
members of its excellent civil service, and both 
the Japanese nation and the foreign communi- 
ties will long remember him as one who in his 
official capacity contributed to the fair fame of 
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Germany, and in his private life won a host of 
sincere friends. 


* 
ee 


The remains of the late Mr. Zappe, Consul- 
General for Germany, were on Wednesday after- 
noon consigned to their last resting place in the 
Yokohama General Cemetery. The weather, 
which had been threatening during the early 
part of the day, became more gloomy towards 
the afternoon and rain fell heavily while the 
latter part of the ceremony at the grave was 
being performed. Half-past two o'clock was 
the time fixed for the departure of the funeral 
procession from the Consulate-General, pre- 
vious to which very large crowds had collected 
in Main Street. A detachment of Japanese 
soldiers, and men from the English and Ameri- 
can men-of-war, and from the German mail 
steamer General Werder, were landed, and, 
marching early to the spot, assisted the police 
in keeping the street clear. Shortly before three 
o'clock the coflin was placed in the hearse, 
Messrs. Baehr, Geslien, Osborn, Engert, lilies, 
and Grauert acting as pall bearers. Headed 
by the band of the AMonocacy playing funereal 
music, the cor/ége then started for the cemetery, 
in the following order -— 





Detachment of 130 Japanese Infantry 
100 Blue} 
130 Bluejacket iweacy and Juniata. 
Captain, Olficers, and crew of the General Werder. 
The various Orders of De: 





Mi 


4, borne on cushion 

id MULLERBEECK. ae 

FIN, 

I.'s Chargé d'Ataires, 
RLLING. 







Banow vox Dorwnero, H.1.G 
Vice-Consul Vox $ 

Mr. Meier, 
The Consular body, 
Otficers of the various men-of 
‘The Diplomatic Ci 





and German civilians. 


and Japanese Ministers and Otficers. 
‘The general publi 


The procession after passing along Main Street 
for some distance turned down to the Bund, 
and, crossing the Yatobashi, ascended the Camp 
Hill to the Cemetery, where the Military and 
Blue Jackets and Marines formed up on each 
side and allowed the hearse to pass. The coffin 
was then carried to the grave, where an impres- 
sive oration was delivered by Rev. W. Spinner. 
Numerous beautiful wreaths, prominent among 
which were those sent by the Consular Board 
and the Club Germania, were presented. 
Among the Japanese officials present were 
Count Ito, Minister President of State; Vis- 
count Aoki, Vice Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs; Mr, Sannomiya, Secretary of the Im- 
perial Household ; Major-General Katsura, Mr. 
Oki, Prefect of Kanagawa; Mr. Mitsuhashi, 
Secretary of the Prefecture; Mr. Okamura, 
Chief Judge of the Yokohama Saibansho ; Mr. 
Y. Takahashi, Postmaster General, &c. 














Tue Western world may be compelled, after all, 
to lay aside its costly panoply for reasons similar 
to those that gave a death-blow to the cumbrous 
armour of medizval times. When arnis of pre- 
cision became an accomplished fact, cuirasses, 
brassarts, and greaves ceased to be a protection 
and were transformed into an encumbrance. 
Then science conceived the notion of devising 
armour to protect ships and so forth, whereupon 
commenced the tremendous duel between offen- 
sive and defensive contrivances that has plunged 
civilization over the head in a sea of stupendous 
extravagance. But now, behold, all this armour 
threatens to be rendered useless once more. 
Lieutenant Zulinski’s dynamite gun seems not 
unlikely to do for the ironclad and the plated 
fort what Brown Bess did some centuries ago 
for the shield and the shirt of mail. “The 
eight-inch Zulinski gun throws a shell contain- 
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ing 100 Ib. of dynamite to a distance of 3,000 
yards, and throws it, moreover, with great accu- 


racy. The gun is simple in construction, easily 


worked, and costs next to nothing, when com- 
pared with the price we pay for our heavy artil- 
lery. This year Lieutenant Zulinski is making 
a gun to throw 600 Ib. of dynamite. The power 
of this engine of destruction will be something 
enormous. Any big ironclad its missile hap- 
pened to hit would be in pieces the next minute. 
Civilized nations must contemplate the simpli- 
fication of the art of war, by means of dynamite 
guns and such-like devices, with a feeling of 
dismay. The wealth and resources of a great 
Power will avail nothing against the enterprise 
of a small, resolute, and mobile force armed 
with weapons which are as easily obtained as 
they are deadly. A horde of Tartars from 
Eastern Asia, each with a store of dynamite 
tied to his saddle-bow, might soon realize the 
apprehensions once entertained by Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock,” 


Unper the title “the horrors of the dissecting 
room,” we find this gruesome account in the 
correspondence columns of the Pall Mall 
Budget :— 


“The public is blissfully ignorant of the treatment 
paupers’ bodies really receive in dissecting rooms. 
‘he Act of Parliament, which provides that no body 
be mutilated beyond a certain inevitable extent, is 
systematically ignored and broken, The following is 
au outline of the system pursued in at least one great 
London hospital, and perhaps in many. A_ body is 
received (paupers who die and whose bodies are un- 
claimed by friends, are all sent to hospitals), anda 
sum, as much as £5 in some cases, allowed for it. All 
particulars relating to the body are then entered in a 
book, and an identifying number put upon the corpse, 
which is then‘ putin pickle’ until required. ‘This 
may-be ina week, a month, ora year, according to the 
demand, When a call is made for a body it is fished 
out of the pickle, and taken to the dissecting room. 
Here it is apportioned among the various applying 
students, at certain fixed prices for different parts. 
One wants a forearm, another a foot, hand, &c. ‘The 
whole body is sold in this way, the parts being dis- 
sected off as required, Each student hus a locker in 
which he keeps his portion, a heavy penalty attacl 
to removing any piece of human flesh from the pre- 
cincts of the hospital. During the cutting up of the 
body and subsequent dissection of its parts a good 
many pieces are thrown upon the floor of the room, 
A porter is employed who goes round at intervals with 
a brush and pan ‘collecting these morsels, which are 
removed toa cellar. In due time follow ail the other 
pieces uf flesh, bones, &c, ‘They are all thrown into one 
heap in the cellar, It must be understood that perhaps 
half a dozen bodies are‘ going’ at one time in the 
dissecting room, and this heap is composed of frag- 
ments of all, In the cellar is a pair of scales, and some 
ordinary workhouse shell ' coffins. When not occupied 
in sweeping up the bits, the porter is engaged in weigh- 
ing up these unsavoury morsels into a certain quantity 
which is supposed to equal the body. With this mass 
the coffin is filled and screwed down. When burying 
day comes—perhaps there are ten or a dozen coffins’ 
full—round comes the hearse, and off go the ‘ pieces ' 
—men, women, children, all’ mixed up together in 
glorious confusion—to the cemetery. Here the whole 
horrible business concludes with the Church of Eng. 
land burial service! The coffins are flimsy affairs, and 
one wonders what would happen if one broke at the 
graveside, and the clergyman saw say, two mutilated 
heads, half-a-dozen feet, and three legs with a gory 
mass of scraps roll out ? But ‘it's only a pauper whom 
nobody owns, and, as says ‘Medical,’ * What difference 
may I ask, can it make to a man, whatever use is made 
of his body after death ?” 





















































Rererrinc to the late Sir Henry Maine, 
“Atlas,” in the Wor/d of Feb. 8th, says:—“ The 
death of Sir Henry Maine at Cannes deprives 
this country, it might almost be said the civilised 
world, of one of its few names of really first- 
rate intellectual eminence. The verdict of 
foreigners is said to anticipate that of posterity, 
and Sir Henry Maine was a member of more 
foreign academies than any living Englishman 
of his time. His indifferent health for many 
years past proved to be an insurmountable bar- 
rict toa political career, and when he went to 
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India in 1862 as legal member of Council, hi 
friends took formal leave of him in the firm 
conviction, which he probably shared, that he 
would never return, As it turned out, the 
climate suited him. His work since his return, 
in the study and at the council-room, enhanced, | 
if possible, his reputation. Under his rule at 
‘Trinity Hall that college has become a principal 
centre of the intellectual and social life of the 
University of Cambridge. Hegave the highest dis- 
tinction to everything that he touched, and wore 
all his weight of learning as a flower. He wasa 
strong Liberal Unionist, and lately declined to 
succeed Mr. Beresfored-Hopeas M.P. forhis Uni- 
versity. His University career was one of astonish- 
ing brilliancy. Not only was he Senior Classic and 
Chancellor's Medalist (in 1844), but he took 
the principal prizes and medals for Greek, Eng- 
lish, and Latin verses, and became Professor of 
Civil Law before he was five-and-twenty. Hiswork 
in India was monumental, and, immediately on 
his return, it became the turn of Oxford to 
shower honours on the distinguished graduate 
of Cambridge. He became an honorary D.C.L. 
and Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence. The 
India Council next claimed him, and in 1877 a 
curious dispute, of which too much was made 
at the time, was terminated at Trinity Hall by 
his unanimous election to the Mastership. His 
literary works will live, especially his book on 
Roman law and that on village communities. 
It is an open secret that several of the most im- 
portant essays in the Quarterlies have come, 
unacknowledged, from his brilliant hand. His 
loss will be widely felt, but nowhere it fall 
more heavily than upon his beloved University.” 











In Calcutta, as in Yokohama, the question of 
miracles is just now exercising the minds of 
many thoughtful persons. Quite a lively con- 
troversy has taken place in the columns of the 
Statesman of India about the Star of Bethlehem. 
The Reverend Father de Peneranda expressed 
the opinion that the so-called star was probably 
some miraculous atmospheric matter, ‘‘ unless 
indeed we prefer admitting the much greater 
and unnecessary miracle of a true star 
moving, or appearing to move and stop, so 
as to point out in a definite, unmistak- 
able manner one poor low stable, lost among 
the crowd of houses and hostelries of Bethle- 
hem.” It does not apparently occur to this 
critic to reflect how such a miracle could work : 
a “proper star” could not by any possibility 
be made to indicate a solitary house in a city. 
To accomplish this it would have to come down 
from the sky until its light were shed upon the 
particular spot to be indicated. But if it came 
down from the sky it would cease, we presume, 
to be a “proper star.” Another writer, Dr. 
Salzer, supports the hypothesis of no “star 
proper,” and goes a step farther by suggesting 
that there was not even a star improper. He 
finds, by examining St. Matthew's narrative, that 
no one except the wise men from the East saw 
the star, and he couples this fact with his own 
historical knowledge that Oriental Magi were 
supposed by the Jews to derive all their inspira- 
tion from astrology. Therefore they would pro- | 
bably have been described by Matthew as taking | 
a star for their guide, and their own mysterious 
account of the performance might well have 
assumed the form of the gospel narrative. Fa- 
ther de Peneranda will not have this expla- 
nation. It dispenses with the miraculous, 
and that “in his humble opinion, would be 
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antamount to throwing overboard the Divine 


|inspiration of Holy Writ.” In short, there must 


be a miracle about the thing. Whether the 
Divine inspiration is not placed in jeopardy 
when we begin to question the correctness of 
its descriptions; begin to ask if its 
not merely “atmospheric matter,” will-o-the- 
Father de Peneranda does 
not pause to consider. A third controversialist 
is the Government Astronomer of Madras. He 
declares that ‘the whole affair was a myth 
throughout and that nothing of the kind occur- 
red;” and then, with more sidereal knowledge 
than logic, goes on to show that “the thing 
which never occurred ” was ‘a naturally caused 
but unusually brilliant appearance of Venus.” 
This brings another writer into the field, who 
says the Venus theory won't do, because Venus 
could not have gone before the wise men “and 
stood over the place where the young child 
was.” Besides, we are told, adds this critic, 
that the star was in the East whereas the men it 
guided travelled westward, which is another 
miracle, quite inexplicable by the Venus hypo- 
thesis. Peculiar reasoning in truth. Either the 
star was a miraculous creation and behaved in 
a miraculous manner, or it was in no sense a 
miracle. The mere suggestion that it might 
have been Venus in one of her natural phases 
is in itself an emphatic contradiction of St. 
Matthew's story, whatever agreement or diver- 
gence the details of the phenomena present. 
There the matter rests, however, and there all 
similar attempts to reconcile the natural and the 
supernatural are likely to rest. 
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Tue Treasury have fixed the sterling rate of the 
dollar for the first six months of the financial year 
1888-89 at 3s. 3d, at Hongkong, in the Straits 
Settlements, and on the China Station, In other 
words, Her Majesty's Government have decided 
to put their hands into the pockets of all the 
country’s servants stationed in the Orient, to 
the tune of nearly 6} per cent. Thus a British 
Consul, at Kanagawa, let us say, whose salary, 
according to the estimates passed by Parliament, 
is £1,000 per annum, receives, in reality, £935, 
anda student interpreter's £200 becomes £157. 
It is really incredible that this system of robbery 
—for we can call it by no gentler term—should 
continue, year after year. The Treasury can- 
not plead ignorance as an excuse. The facts 
have been laid before “my Lords” in despatches, 
and have been discussed in newspapers. But 
the thing goes on and the unfortunate sufferers, 
whose pay is thus deliberately mulcted, seem 
powerless to obtain justice. 





Some of our Sinologues who have time and in- 
clination, might do worse than collect and pub- 
lish the superstitions of Japan. It is very 
conceivable that there might thus be brought 
to light identities or similarities of belief be- 
tween the popular traditions of the Japanese 
and those of people apparently far removed 
from them in all other respects. One great 
difficulty in making the comparison would be 
that materials of this nature have not been care- 
fully compiled elsewhere. We constantly come 
across scraps of wholly novel information on 
the subject in newspaper correspondence or| 
editorial paragraphs. Thus, in a recent issue 
of the St. Fames's Budget, a gentleman describes 
how a woman in Devonshire, whose child was 
ill with whooping-cough, refuse to try any 
ordinary remedies because she had already 





given the little patient some hairs of a dog 


chopped small and spread on bread and butter. 
As a preventive of whooping-cough itis believed 
in the same district that a tuft of the hair of 
an ass, cut from just behind the middle of the 
cross on its back and worn round the neck, is 
infallible. The seventh child of a seventh child 
is regarded by these good folks as the possessor 
of supermatural powers of healing, and another 
correspondent of the same journal offers his 
solemn testimony—the testimony of a man “not 
very likely to be deceived or led away by 
fancies "—that the seventh child of a woman 
who is herself a seventh child, living in his 
neighbourhood, is not only reputed to possess, 
but does actually exercise with success, ex- 
traordinary curative faculties. “People,” this 
correspondent writes, “came from all parts of 
the country—people in all positions in life—to 
be touched, or rather stroked, by her hand. This 
had to be done while she was fasting—I mean, 
having taken no nourishment at all that day. It 
always made her wretchedly ill; so much so 
that her parents at one time forbade it altoge- 

ther, and now only permit it in urgent cases. I 

believe no pay was taken. I fancy there was 

some kind of ceremony or prayer, but of this I 

am not sure. I will not describe the cures, 
because my only object is to answer your cor- 
respondent as to the existence of the belief. In 
this case the thing was and is known to, and 

believed in by, all the parish—the parson, the 
squire, and all the people. The family are, in 

my judgment, above suspicion of imposture. I 

know the young woman myself; and both my 
wife and I have no doubt as to the facts— 
namely, that extraordinary cures, and of ail- 

ments of a real and serious nature, have been 

caused by the simple touch or stroking of this 

girl's hand; sometimes at once, sometimes 

repeated at intervals as the disease disappeared. 

The last instance wasa startling one—a danger- 

ous tumour, which simply went away, gradually 

vanished after (as I was told) the country 
doctor had said it would kill the patient.” 


Here is an item of news, which we take from a 
London journal, concerning the work of our old 
friends Messrs. Ayrton and Perry :—‘ A corre- 
spondent who recently visited Lord Hampden's 
seat at Glynde, in Sussex, expresses his surprise 
that the system of telpherage which is in opera- 
tion there is not attracting more attention. The 
apathy with which the invention—which was the 
work of three professors of mechanics, by name 
Jenkins, Ayrton, and Perry—is regarded, illus- 
trates the slowness with which scientific aids 
to industry are made use of. Telpherage has 
been successfully used at Glynde for the past 
two years, but has not yet been turned to account 
anywhere else, although calculated to be of 
universal utility. At Glynde the telpher train 
conveys Portland cement from the quarries to 
the railway-station, 360 tons being removed 
every week ata much smaller cost than that of 
carting. The line is about a mile and a half in 
length, and passes over a winding river several 
times. The train consists of ten small trucks, 
and runs over two thick wire ropes suspended 
across what look like telegraph poles, at a 
uniform speed of four miles an hour. Three 
trains run continuously, each carrying a ton 
of cement. The electricity—generated by ma- 
chinery on the spot—is applied on a platform 
fixed at each end of the line, while additional 
impetus is obtained by what may be termed the 
undulations of the wire ropes.” 
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Tues are golden days for the Japanese student. 
Not alone has he thrust himself successfully into 
the fore-ground of the political panorama, and 
taken charge of his pastors and masters, but 
half the literati of the era are vying with one 
another to provide convenient instruments for 
his education, Frequently of late we have been 
called on to notice grammars, primers, and 
books of conversation, which follow one an- 
other with a rapidity that suggests unlimited 
demand. Printing is very cheap in Japan; 
publishers are enterprising, and learners san- 
guine. The “eternal spring” of hope has not 
yet been dammed, though indeed it might 
well have been, by the worthless rubbish 
piled in its course. The patience of re- 
viewers, however, is not eternal; and we are 
thankful to have something really worthy of 
praise presented for examination. ‘ Conyersa- 
tions written for Japanese Schools,” the English 
by Mr. J. M. Dixon and the Japanese by Mr. 
Y. Takenobu, is an oasis in the desert. A 
small oasis, it is true, but still wholesome and 
fresh as an oasis should be. Mr. Dixon 
is needlessly modest in his preface. He says 
that “the Japanese column is a mere com- 
mentary on the English text and must not 
be judged apart.” But in point of fact it 
will very well bear to be judged apart, for not 
only is it, as arule, an excellent rendering of 
the English column, but also it constitutes in 
itself a valuable and trustworthy guide to the 
study of colloquial Japanese. There are twenty- 
nine dialogues on all sorts of subjects, from 
swimming and the black-board to newspapers 
and precious stones. They are short, but the 
sentences are chosen with great judgment, 
giving precisely the sort of things that one wants 
to say on the occasions in question. All Mr 
Dixon's compilations for Japanese students have 
been of a most helpful character, and we venture 
to predict that with the assistance of a coadjutor 
so able as Mr. Takenobu evidently is, his new 
departure will be a marked success. 


Tue Norton Company is performing with great 
success before large Japanese audiences at the 
Chitose Theatre, in ‘T6ky6. It is a serious 
drawback to play to a house that does not 
understand what one says. Insignificant as the 
dialogue may be made, it cannot be wholly 
dispensed with. Imagine even a negro per- 
former on the bones or tambourine compelled 
to desist from such ejaculations as “Golly 
Massa,” ‘‘How'm dat, Sambo?” Why, the 
darkie would lose half of his reality and go. 
When Mr. Norton, as Bones, gives his ex- 
cellent representation of a horse race, probably 
two-thirds of his audience don't know what the 
rattle means until some of the best parts are 
over. The banjo touches them. Its mellow 
tinkle and the rapid rain of notes that Mr. 
Norton's fingers make it pour forth, have at- 
tractions of their own apart from their distant 
relationship to the more respectable Samisen. 
Then there are the Harvey Brothers, verily men 
ina million, ‘The uses to which they put their 
legs and feet are appalling, and their fautastic 
duet of violins elicits genuine applause. 
Achmed Ali Bey and his cabinet of miracles 
make some of the Japanese draw their breaths 
The magician is a novelty in this country. 
The conjuror is an old acquaintance, and for 
genuine sleight of hand and freedom from 
mystery or bunkum, his Japanese type is 
scarcely to be surpassed. But an apparently 
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empty jar that engulphs watches and disgorges 
rats, and atin pot that receives grains of rice 


to which the professor of legerdemain in the 
Far East has not yet aspired. Achmed Ali 
therefore elicits hearty admiration. It is a pity 
that he cannot make his cabinet a little 
dark: the Japanese take seventy per cent. off 


less 


the value of a trick that requires obscurity for 
its performance. It is a pity, too, that the 
cabinet cannot be built up in sight of the 
That add to the interest, 
multiply the mystery, and above all enable at- 
tention to be concentrated on the important fact 
that the performance takes place on a carpet 
which permits no trap-doors. Probably the 
majority of the spectators imagine that the magic 
barrel receives and rejects its gated pro- 
ductions through a hole in the floor. If they 
knew that it does not, they would open their 
eyes of wonder much wider. Of course the 
feature of the entertainment is Mrs. Norton's 
dream in space. One sits watching it calmly 
enough, persuaded that the pretty, picturesque 
lady is safely suspended by some invisible con- 
trivance of wires; but this notion is rudely and 
alarmingly dispelled when Mr. Norton performs 
passes with a pole above, below, and on every 
side of the floating figure. If there are wires, 
where are they? 
the uproarious welcome given by the Japanese 
to Columbia, when she appears with her stars 
and stripes, the “ Land of Liberty 
to find that Britannia, the ‘* Ruler of the Waves 
also moves them to hearty applause. Naturally 
they exercise their palms most vehemently over 
“Dai Nippon,” when she shines out in her 
scarlet and gold robe with dolce-fur-niente 
The Wash Norton Company really 
deserves public support. We su 
of the leading Japanese papers that more ex- 
tended notices of an entertainment so novel and 
so excellent would not be beneath their dignity 
or uninteresting to their readers. We have also 
a suggestion to make to the manager of the 
Chitose Theatre, and that is that he should 
provide a better piano. He has no right to put 
Mr. Linton on the treadmill by compelling him 
toil at such a terrible rattletrap as the present 
instrument, and it is certainly ill-advised to 
torture the audience by obliging them to listen 
to its discord. 
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A megtine was held on Monday morning in the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce to take 
into consideration the best way of welcoming the 
return of Mr, Russell Robinson, H.B.M.’s Consul, 
from leave of absence. ‘The following gentle- 
men were present:—Mr. Tom Thomas (in the 
chair) Messrs. W. B. Walter, R. Johnstone, 
E, Whiuall, E. B. Watson, W. N. Taylor, D. S. 
Brearley, Rev, FE, C. Irwine, Messrs. J. Rickett, 
J. P. Mollison, A. H. Groome, E. Flint Kilby, 
C. J. Strome, and E. B. Jones. The Chairman, 
said before proceeding with the business of 
the meeting, wished to say a word or 
two on another matter. The sad intelligence 
of the death of Mr. Zappe, which occurred 
that morning, eal! for 
sympathy and of regret for his loss—a loss to 
this community, a loss to the Consular Board, 
the empire which he repre- 
He was quite sure that 
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an expression of 


and a loss to 


ted.—(Applanse.) 
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and others assensbied | own number, 


their sincere feelings of sorrow and sympathy 
with respect to the sad event.—(Applause.) 
After these remarks he stated that Mr. Robert- 
son would return in the course of next day, but 
it was impossible to know at what time the 
General Werder would come in, in consequence 
of which it was almost out of the question to 
carry out a suggestion which had been made to 
him, namely to go on board the steamer on its 
arrival and there tender both Mr. and Mrs. 
Robertson a hearty welcome on their return. 
After a long discussion, in which different 
schemes were advanced, it was as last de- 


|cided that, on the arrival of Mr. Robertson, 


Mr. Thomas should ascertain from him at 
what time it would be agreeable to him 
to receive a visit from British residents at 
H..B.M.’s Consulate, when they would express 
to him their pleasure at his return, their con- 
gratulation on the honours he had received from 
Her Majesty the Queen, but more especially, 
from the British merchants, their thanks for the 
untiring efforts he had made to enlighten mer- 
chants and manufacturers at home on the state 
of trade in Japan during all the time of his 
leave, instead of employing it for enjoyment 
and rest. The Chairman asked that the pro- 
poser and seconder of this resolution, Messrs. 
Walter and Mollison, might be joined with him 
to prepare the address. He would then inform 
the British residents when the visit would take 
place. The meeting then adjourned. 

Tur Hochi Shimbun understands that the 
authorities have under compilation a measure 
the chief objects of which are, first, to extend to 
cities and prefectures a large measure of self 
government, and, second, to secure that in the 
administration of districts proper cognizance 
will be taken of local customs and matters. In 
accordance with the latter provision care will be 
taken, for instance, to discriminate between cities, 
in which the population is dense, and provincial 
towns or villages in which opposite conditions 
prevail. No change will be made in the present 
limits of jurisdiction of cities, but several im- 
portant provisions will be made with reference 
to the organization of the governing bodies. The 
electors will be divided into three classes accord- 
ing to the amount of taxes paid. The number of 
members composingan assembly will be fixed ac- 
cording to the population. For towns of not more 
than 50,000inhabitants, 30 members will be elect 
ed ; for those of over 50,000 and under 100,000, 
36 members will be elected, and in the case of 
those above 100,000, three members will be 
elected for every additional 50,000 of population. 
Liberty to reduce or increase the number of 
members within a certain limit will be provided 
in the constitution, The officials of an assembly 
will be elected by ballot, a majority of 
more than half the number voting being neces- 
sary for election, The affairs of each city 
will be administered by a municipal council 
consisting ordinarily of a mayor, an alder- 
man, and six honorary councillors, though 
this number may be varied as in the case of 
members of assembly, in accordance with the 
city constitution, The term of office of the mayor, 
whose appointment shall in each case receive 
Imperial sanction, shall be twelve years. Alder- 
men and councillors shall be elected by the 
members of the city assembly from among their 
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or city property will be decided by the council, 
but subject to appeal to the Sanji Kas, and 
thence to a legal court, the decision of the 
council in the meantime’ being carried into| 
effect. The administration of every city shall 
be controlled by a governor, who will be under 
the superintendence of the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs. 


Tue Bukka Shimpo notes with gratification the 
much improved state of Hokkaido. Not more 
than a couple of years ago the value of the pro- 
ducts from the fisheries of the island was certainly 
not under five million yev, and yet, the taxation 
being based on the feudal system, and the 
taxes payable in kind, the burdens of the people 
were very severe. The amount of taxes so paid 
ranged from 10 and 15 per cent. to as much as 
25 per cent. The fishermen were therefore 
subject to an average impost of 14 per cent., 
added to which there was an export duty of 4 
per cent., the whole system being attended by 
the most vexatious and inconvenient conditions, 
Subsequent to the establishment of the old Colo- 
nial Department it is calculated that the ad- 
vances made by the Government to the people of 
Hokkaido amounted to 620,000 yen, of which 
600,000 yen was lent to the fishermen and 
konbu collectors. In addition to this it is 
known that various private persons laid out 
considerable sums of money in the shape of 
loans. Much hardship and misery were the re- 
sult in Hokkaido, as well as in other districts of 
the empire, of the depreciation and subsequent 
recovery of the currency, till at length, in 1836, 
Counts Inouye and Yamagata made a tour 
over the island, and having actually 
the state of the people, initiated reforms 
which have reduced the taxation to about 5 per 
cent. payable in money, and abolished the 
port duty, An immediate change in the cond 
tion of Hokkaido at once took place. The 
fishing and other local industries have been 
so stimulated and encouraged that no one 





seen 









is now in arrears of taxation, and quite a brisk 
demand for labour has set in, From 15 to 16 
yen, with board, which was formerly the re- 
muneration paid to hired men for the fishing 
season, the wages have now risen to 25 to 26 
yen with board. 





Tue prospectus, plans and elevations of the 
Universal Exhibtion of Barcelona are now pub- 
lished. The building is a magnificent structure. 
In plan it isan enormous semi-circular annulus, 
and in elevation an elaborate though not very 
beautiful example of mixed architectural styles. 
The annonce accompanying the prospectus is one 
of the most imposing things of the kind we have 
ever seen, It is nine feet long by three and a 
half feet wide. The design on it is a stone wall 
pierced by a heavy oak door, in front of which 
sits a figure of labour, with bared breast, his 
muscular arms grasping a sledge-hammer, and 
at the sides are female figures typifying agri- 
culture and industry. High above the studded 
door hovers the angel of victory carrying in 
either hand a wreath of bays; and rising beside 
it are flag-staves encircled by pennants on which 
are blazoned legends that describe the various 
sections of the Exbibition. The whole, re 

splendent with gold and colours, constitutes a 
magnificent poster. The prospectus has been 
compiled by men imbued with a duly apprecia- 
tive spirit of the greatness of the occasion. WV 








position and by its preceding history, keeps in sacred 
deposit the nuble titles of 

conceived the idea, tran-f rmod t-day into reality 

ina Universal exhihiti nthe potent 

the work and intellizence of all civilised nations, | 
wishing in this way ta add the name of Spain to the names 
of those States which, in the old as well ay in the new con- 
tin-nt, have opened a healthy outlet to genius and the 
noite battles of peace and civilisati n. 

Spain, which from its glorivus reconquest till the defence 
of its national independence, gave heroic examples of bia 
ery in its ince-sant batth which established its dominion: 
in the forest bounds of arth, and crossed the unk 






















Ocean in order to dise: ver a magnificent and  marve 
world; which knew how to retain the sun in its impe 
crown, and use him as a perpetual lighthouse for its 









dominions, riots remembrance which 
shines amongst its recent misfortunes as lig) thing inti 

midst of the darkest storms, has comprehended that fem 
the fights of peace and progress are born to-day the pro: 

perity and greatness of modern natioralities. 





spired by su 








Therefore, Barcelona, strengthened by the beneficent in 
fluence of a tranquillity eagerly desired, acquired at the 
cst of So many sactifices, las seen that the yast titles of 
bravery and heroism were nut sullicient in order to figure 
uthily at the side of the first cities of modetn Europe 5 

nd the wonderful. pr which renders 
machinery a miracle of perfection and strength, or the 
superstitious reality of dreamy imaginativ ns; and ¢ 
ing the progress of science which sof the mice 
cope discovers a world infinitely small, or reve a's with tle 
telescope spaces rably reat; which subjects 
und to the laws of electricity, and hy means of biokwy, 
nat my, and chemistry, explains the profound myster es 
of Ife; and makes with the steata of mountains the pages 
of a book in which is read clearly an antiquity which sur- 
prises; and by means of meteorulogy helps the sartor 
foretells the storms; which perforates mountains 
opens isthmuses, causing thas men of distinct mati: 
to embrace and waters of different seas to kin, under 
how meritorious wasthe w:tleef conuibuting to the devel p: 
mentof human activity, and raised its enthusiastic friendly 

vices so that to its historic precincts all the nations of 
the Universe many come solicitous and anxious to exhi it 
the multiple and varied productions of wisdom and work 

And these were not the only reasons which induced 
Rarcelona to celebrate an act of such grand importance, 
and the Spanish government to protect and subvention it 

Europe, not to say all the productive countries of the 
Universe, is to-day ina perid cf felvile activity “The ve 
finement of taste and the exi_encies of fasion make it neces 
ry to see). new forms in every brani h of industry and art. 
of the painful battle of work the precious vietory of 
And in such a situation, in the midst of thi 
rapid fisht of so many and such hiterogencuus elements, 
imposed asa humanitary and recuperative truce of the 
opposing forces, the sity of creating these Universal 
exhibitions in which may be made the review of the useful 
forces, may he known the dominion and rerfect on ef th 
country and may be studied th ts cf the ny 
ft ent rupon the fight again, with new stron: 
and more powerful arms, tempered by the stimulus of re 
cent victory or the sting of past defeat, 

May it be permitted to Barcel na to present to the wold 
one of these ¢ lossal feasts, tine pilgrimages of humanity 
towards thesanetuar yof industry, science, and art, where the 

novating spiit of ned new cel brities, 
consecrated for the histery of great discoveries and 
tiumplis achieved for the perfection of human knowledse, 

May the Spanish privinees and fureien countries he 
the voice of the municipal body of Barcel na, and m 
countries of both hem'spheres appear there with the 
samples of their production and. i i 
recive such a signal honour which neither 
out nor gratitnde forget 

May areclona wiite in letters of gold the memorable 
date of the cighth of April, 1S88, and state that the Spanish 
nation, on being horn again of its past. grandeur, wished to 
intone | efore all the nations of the Universe, a song of love 
and praise, to the progress and fraternity of the people. 

‘The Constitutional Mayor, President, 
Francisco pe P. Rivs ¥ TAULET. 


Barcelona, the seventh of June, 1887 
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EartnQuakes are unpleasant incidents of daily 
existence, but we in Japan, though our chimnies 
are sometimes cracked or overthrown, and our 
nerves more or less disturbed, have practically 
very little to complain of. In thirty years 
perience we have never had to record the loss 
of a single life through an earthquake. Com- 
pare this fact with the story of what befel Mount 





ex- 


Vernon, Illinois, on the 1gth of February 
“The cyclone that visited this city yesterday 
afternoon at 5 o'clock destroyed nearly three 
hundred residences and places of business, and 
unhoused from 1,200 to 1,500 persons, In the 
fall of walls many people were buried under the 





débris, and thirty-five were killed, while twice 
As Many more were injured, and eight or ten 
so seriously that their lives are despaired of 
Preceding the destructive wind, there was a 
heavy fall of rain for half an heur, which drove 


all the inhabitants to shelter. This was followed 





by a slight hailstorm, accompanied with light- 








reproduce it in full that it may speak for itsel 
One of the first cities of Spain, which by its geographical 
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ning, and then a furious blow, which formed into 


a funnel-shaped cyclone, and struck the south- 


| western portion of the city, unroofing everything 


in its path, Taking a diagonal course through 
the business part of the city, it unroofed and 


{dismanued the Supreme Court building and 


crushed the Methodist Baptist churches into 
worthless masses. At one point the destructive 
element jumped upward and missed several 
stores and residences, but soon pounced down 
again, tearing down heavy brick buildings, 
wrenching and tearing frame structures out of 
semblance, and making a useless mass out of 
solid banks, The massive court-house that oc- 
cupied the public square was literally torn to 
pieces. This was the extreme point to the 
north which the storm reached. Fifty yards 
south the storm reached its height. On the 
corer of Washington street and the public 
square, Crow's block, a three-story brick build- 
ing, was demolished and then, taking fire, was 





consumed. The owner being caught in the 
falling walls was cremated, Across the street was 
a row of two-story frame buildings, with an occa- 
The brick buildings were 
caved in, and the frames crushed out of shape 
against each other. Near the corner, to the 
south, were a lot of frame structures which 
rved as dwellings and warehouses. They 
were blown down and then burned up entirely. 
‘The storm was over in three minutes, and people 
who were unharmed gave assistance to 


sional brick house. 





the 
needy. The fire company was aided by citizens 
who had organized into squads, and began the 
work of putting out the fire and rescuing the 
unfortunates. The Mayor called for assistance 
from neighboring towns, and it was promptly 
given, What was left of the Supreme Court 
building was turned into a morgue.” 

THe St. Zames's Gazetfe is evidently exultant 
atthe idea that even in Japan the police have 
to be used for the suppression of political 
“demonstrationists,” and that the result of their 
employment is peace and quiet. The abuse 
levelled at the head of the London police by a 
hysterical newspaper against which the Sv, 
Yames's Gazette is even more incensed than all 
other respectable journals, is admirably parodied 
in the following paragraph :—“ Japan, as every- 
body knows, is occidentalizing itself fast. It 
has had newspapers, universities, Krupp guns, 
repeating rif_les, and the higher culture for some 
time. Now it appears that it also enjoys the 
advantages of secret societies, seditious organi- 
zations, and demonstrationising. The Mikado 
has given instructions to the brutal Japanese 
policemen to stop meetings of secret societies 





“without preliminary reference to higher au- 
thorities;” to proclaim “disturbed districts,” 
enforce a search for arms, and expel suspected 
persons from the vicinity of the Imperial Palace. 
It is lamentable to learn that this shocking 
coercionism, instead of rousing the Japanese to 
revolution, has had the effect of keeping every- 
thing quiet; and that when the last mail left 
there s no occasion to apprehend disturb- 
No wonder the Japanese have adopted 
the meridian of Greenwich (which is practically 
that of Trafalgar square) as their standard for 
longitude. The abject down-trodden, poor- 
spirited, police-driven citizen of London seems 
to be scarcely worse than the ultra-Radical 
young Japanese, of whom better things were 
hoped.” The remarks of the St, James's 
Gazette serve also to remind us how completely 
the Peace Preservation Law accomplished the 
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purpose of its enactment. Tt simply snuffed 
out the silly agitation. We hear nothing more 
of the youthful fanatics of last autumn, 
from the accomplishment of their insane desi; 
of arson, burglary, and even assassination, they 
have returned to their homes and are doubtl ‘ss 
congratulating themselves heartily that a strong 
hand arrested them on the threshold of crimi- 





nality and disgrace. 


Tuere are now ten student interpreters at the 
German Legation in Peking, against two at the 
British. We do not mean to suggest that the 
comparison possesses the full significance of the 
arithmetical difference. We offer it rather for 
the purpose of showing how thoroughly earnest 
Germany is in this as in all other matters rela- 
ting to her interests abroad. The Chinese 
Times says that the German “students” are 
men of comparatively mature years “who, it 








may be assumed, have gone through some pro- 
cess of selection before being engaged for the 
Chinese service.” It prefers this system to the 
English by which “lads raw from school are 
passed in on an educational test only.” The 
question opens up a wide range of considera- 
tions. So far as concerns results, we think that 
the English plan leaves very little to be desired. 
A student interpreter gets a long and excellent 
training in the Chancery of a Legation before 
any responsible duties are entrusted to him, and 
the series of tests he has now to undergo in 
order to obtain promotion, effectually close the 
door to any but men of good abilities. 











Proressor Macmittan, of Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, has published an annotated edition of 
Scott's * Marmion,” forming a companionvolume 
to his edition of the first two books of Milton's 
“Paradise Lost.” OF all our poets and writers 
none is so cosmopolitan as Scott. The Ger 
mans understand and love Shakespeare, but to 
Frenchmen Shakespeare is tiresome and eccen- 
tric, They prefer Lytton and Byron, But bouh 
Frenchmen and Germans know and love Scott, 
Even here in Japan his influence is felt. The 
“Lady of the Lake ” was, several years ago, made 
the foundation of a novel by a Japanese writer. 
As Professor Macmillan writes for Asiatic stu- 
dents, his notes are full where Japanese students 
would desire to have fullness, and the work may 
be warmly recommended. ‘ Marmion,” with 
its descriptions of Edinburgh from the Borough- 
muir and the battle of Flodden Field and other 
fine passages, is perhaps the most entrancing 
of all Scott's metrical tales, although in many 
parts the workmanship may be distinctly un- 
equal. The feudal life it portrays can be well 
imagined by Japanese readers, whose fathers, 
not yet gray-haired, have followed their liege- 
lords to battle. Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of 
London and New York, are the publishers. 





From a most piquante essay on “The Camel” 
in the Chinese Zimes, we extract the follow- 


ay 





Ist contending that the camel is outwardly hand. 
some, at any rate during half the year, it must be admitted 
that he might be of a sweeter dispositic A caine l 
irritable asa man with a blind boil on the end of his 4 
He is annoyed if you only lovic at him, without any ulter 
motive whatever. He seems prodighusly proud cl his 
raucous and ill-tempered voice, and never ksex an oppor 
tunity of displaying his vocal powers. If you hold up your 
hand at him, he grunt 


















shouts; if you jerk at hisinvse to make him kneel, he yel $3 
and whin you administerithe crstigation neces~aiy te pet 
suade hint to vise, he splitsithe air with villeys of the most 


violent invective, and malep day herrille with his picteing 
howls of race." Veuple who are furl of tervitying noises, 
such as Chine~e music, ete.,,would be delichted to hear a 
camel’s objections wien he > having a pateh sewn on the 
sule of his foot. And it must not be supposed that he is 


1 
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if you shake a stick at him, he | 














without the means of emphasiing his opinions. ‘The sight 
Of a camel's mouth agape with ots armoury of tw 
teeth is enough to curdle you. bl od. Tt is from hin 
© Chinese lave learned that it is at any rate 
ction to spit at a man if you can't get near 
ene Lim. Phe camel ean lice too, and this 
accomplishment may be made use of in Vebing, but in a 
way which cannot be recommended for universal adoption, 
Te you wish to crass a mad ly toad widhout sulling the 
lusive of your boots, as who dues not, you have only to 
place yoursell in prosimity to the hind-quatters of a camel, 
and suddenly ran a pin into him You will be immediately 
shot across the road with startling celerity. Lhe softly 
padded hoof of the animal acts the part of a boxing glove. 
and. whie robbing the blow of all fatal effect, in no way 
tishes its vigour, Unfortunately, the camel di 
sullicient cate in directing the propelling freer, and 
Should it be d livered in the neishhouthood dia 
pliragm instead of the lumbar rezion, you wil take no in- 
terest for a considerable time in’ the’ components of 





over, that 





some satis! 





it to bite 





















snot 


















Pe ing atmosphere. Another reason against this feat is 
that the shopkeepers, with tonly Celestial lack of | pic and 
justice, invariably look to you instead of the camel to 





repair their shop front, should the animal with 
waste of eneigy happen to propel you through 
structure. 

The camel finishes bailly, 


cessary 
ne flimsy 





His tail is a distinct failure. 
it iy hardly conceivable that'it is intended as_an ornament, 
and asa fly whisk it is beneath eriticisin. “The sailors in 
the Soudan compaign are said ty have teund it uselul as « 
cope ty help them aboard, but it is doubtful whether the 
appendage is as well suited as it might be for this purp-se, 
and it ceitainly serves no uther, One is often inelined to 
regict that nate works so independently 
estion from an unprejudiced observer would « 
prove matters. Tf, the camel had a towing 
tail of long hair reaching ty the ground, its appea-ance 
woull be gveatly enhanced, and with a little ingenuity in 
knotting a serviceable ladder for ascent might be coutrived. 
There is one more | vint worthy of notice, and that is the 
admirable manner in which the camel fits in with his scenic 
Surroundings, supplying a want in the landscape and 
fluvding another proof that the world has been made 
solely for the delight of man, “The undulating outline of 
the camel’s back is a_most erateful relief to eyes weary of 
straining acvoss the dead level of the desert. Sianding 
high enough to rise ab ve the horizon, the camel breaks 
the monotony of the dead level, and but Tittle i 
is norded ty reall the far off hills, and toe 
cool shadow, refreshing streamis,and grassy sl 
we are here entering upon too wide a tieme, fin no one 
can tell whither imaginetion may lead us; s0 we take leave 
ject with a fecling of surprised gvatitude at find- 
ing where it has unexpectedly conducied us. 























for instance, 















































Tue Mainichi Shinbun notes that the educa- 
tional institution for ladies projected by Count 
Ito, Viscount Hijikata, Mr. Shibusawa, and other 
gentlemen will shortly be opened in the Unshii 
Yashiki, within the Akasaka Gate. Six ladies 
who have been engaged in England to form the 
staff of the school will arrive in Japan very soon. 
All these ladies are highty accomplished, having 
been either principals or instructors in higher 
female schools, one being a graduate of Cam- 
bridge. Language and other subjects usually 
taught in female schools will be included in the 





work of the institution, and special attenti n 
will be devoted to the teaching of domestic 
economy, hygiene, morals, etiquette, &c. The 
Society for the Encouragement of Female Edu- 
cation (Joshi Kydiku Shoreikar) will be in 
connection with the school, and it is proposed to 
establish a ladies’ club, not confined to students 
of the institution, in which the etiquette and 
manners of the West will be cultivated and 


observed. 


Prxine has been keeping gala. A “bal cos- 
tumé” given by Sir Robert Hart is excellently 
described in three columns of the Chinese 
Times. Of the cofitlon and the pas des deux 


that followed, our contemporary sa 





The first figure was the well-cnown rubbing of the micror 
ithe rellexion of the desired partner's Tace appears 
ge dice were then thrown by competitors for the dauce. 
The may-pi neers found partners in those who held 
il aeulour corresponding with their own. In ane 
other figure a mechanical lxar was sent out by the principal 
lly, and much excitement was caused among 
dancers as he advanced slowly on his way and finall 





















intenains 








halted with sdemn wag of head opposite the lucky gentle= 
man. The ladics had their turn of excitement when several 
size paper bags rolled into the room and defied detection 





until their fair hands tore asunder the flimsy covering and 
revealed the identity of the partners chosen atvandom. It 
way diollon the other hand to seo grave and. reverend 

iors hound, schocl-boy lik W paper hoops, and 
the suprised and delig 








air concealed behind 
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With such quaint and diver 
swittly by, and the small Ivars | 
sienterian tones uf the leader of the ec 
“Asses Mesdam set 
dancers tesamed their seats. 
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Then ensued due surprise of the evening. The band 





changed the tune, and Mr, Pander and Mrs. Morehouse, 
hoth “attired as Spanish gip-ies, in colours which harmo: 
ized most tastetully, together danced with a drio and 
eutrain really ceniarkable the lively and coqucttish figures 
of the Spanish bulero. ‘The dance was divided into seven 
hgures, too involved for us to follow in detail, but we may 
say that to varying music, generally, however, in the time 
ofa minuct, the dancers by lively. pantomime and quick 
chanzing pusturing seek to reprecent the different degrees 
of affection from coy coquetry to ecstatic live. Tt was a 
supreme effort after the fatigues of leading a cotillon, but, 
fiom the pay stepsat the beginning, until the “ apotheosis’? 
at the close, when Mr, Pander with the strength of 
Hercules himSelf poised his fair c:myanion on his extended 
arm and swung her round several times in quick succession, 
the force and vivecity of the dancers never flagged. 


The Marquis and Marchioness Tséng were 
among the guests and so also were Mr. and Mrs. 
Shioda, the later lady wearing “ with becoming 
grace” what the writer in the Chinese Times 
calls ‘the quaint costume of her country.” 
Why “quaint,” we wonder. Perhaps the re- 
porter, tired of such hacknied adjectives as 
“graceful,” “elegant,” and so forth, fell back 
|upon “ quaint,” faule de mieux. But he is not 
to be congratulated upon his choice of an alter- 
j native, 






























| Tae Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children has exercised its good cffices on be- 
half of the infant phenomenon Josef Hoffmann, 
whose father entered into an engagement with 
Mr, H. E. Abbey, a theatre manager in New 
York, pledging the litte lad to play at seventy- 
isix concerts. The child's musical talent is 
described as something unprecedented. He 
performs the most difficult pieces with perfect 
ease, and seems to enjoy the performance as 
|much as his audience. Nevertheless, after fifty- 
|three concerts it was found that Josef’s health 
was breaking down. 





The strain was too much 
for him, and no wonder. His father accordingly 
gave notice that the engagement must termi- 
nate. Of course Mr. Abbey resented this 
change of programme. He had made $85,000, 
report says, out of the fifty-three concerts, 
whereas the Hoffmanns' share had only been 
87,500. There was consequently a difference 
of eagerness on the two sides. Abbey procured a 
doctor who declared that the child was perfectly 
well: Hoffmann replied that the boy’s nerves 
had suddenly given way. Abbey declared that 
he should sue Hoffmann for breach of contract 
for $75,000 : Hoffmann replied that the contract 
was not worth the paper it was written on inas- 
much as the child was under 10 years of age. 
Apparently the matter is to be brought into 
Court. Public sympathy will of course be 
with the little boy, It is monstrous to exact 
such toil from a mere infant, and so thinks a 
wealthy American citizen, who is reported to 
have promised $50,000 to pay for Josef’s musi- 
cal education, and to secure him against having 
to perform in public until his years are less 
tender, 





Wirn regard to the New Hebrides question 
between France and England, we read as fol- 
lows :—" The declaration agreed upon between 
England and France defining the functions and 
powers of the joint Anglo-French Naval Com- 
mission for the New Hebrides, and establishing 
regulations for its guidance, was signed in Paris 
on the 26th ultimo, and published on the 14th 
instant, By this document it is agreed that the 
Commission shall be immediately instituted, 
and be composed of naval officers belonging to 
the British and French stations in the Pacific. 
It will be charged with the maintenance of order 
and the protection of the lives and property of 
British and French subjects in the New Heb- 
rides. The Commission will be composed of 
a president and two British and two French 
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naval officers to be named by any person having 
authority for that purpose from the British and 
French Governments respectively. The presi- 
dent shall be in alternate months the command- 
ing officer of the British and French naval forces 
respectively present in the group. The Com- 
mission shall assemble at the request of either 
commanding officer. The regulations above 
referred to provide that in the event of a disturb- 
ance of peace and good order in any part of the 
New Hebrides where British or French subjects 
may be settled, or in case of danger menacing 
the safety of life and property, the Commisson 
shall forthwith assemble and take such mea- 
sures as it may think best under the circum- 
stances for repressing disturbance, or for the 
protection of the interests endangered. Military 
force shall not be resorted to unless the Com- 
mission shall consider its employment indis- 
pensable. In the event of a landing of naval or 
military force, such force shall not remain longer 
than considered necessary by the Commisson. 
Where the circumstances may not admit of delay 
and the urgency of the case calls for immediate 
action before the assembly of the Commission, the 
British and French commanders nearest to the 
scene of action shall, in concert, if possible, or 
separately if such is not practicable, take the 
necessary measures for the protection of the in- 
terests endangered, and they shall report such 
action forthwith to the respective senior officers 
on the station, and await the orders of the Com- 
mission. Each senior naval officer on receiving 
the report shall at once communicate it to the 
other. The Commission shall not interfere in 
disputes concerning title to land, or dispossess 
of their lands any persons, whether natives or 
foreigners. Rear-Admiral Heneage, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the British Squadron in the 
Pacific, will be the first President of the Com- 
mission to carry out the details of the Treaty 





Captain Tuomsett, R.N., late Harbour Master 
at Hongkong, recently received an address and 
testimonial on leaving the Crown Colony, and 
in his reply to the presentation said :—** The 
day L arrived here, in January, 1858, I saw the 
P. & O. steamer Cadiz of 481 tons leave the 
harbour with the monthly mails for England.” 
There are few people, who have not seen the 
class of vessel represented by the Cadiz, who 
can imagine the enormous strides made by the 
P. & O. Company since the time referred to by 
Captain Thomsett, nor would the Victoria 
placed alongside the Cad/e, if that were possible, 
represent alone the benefits conferred by the 
great English navigation company on com- 
merce, communication, and the comfort of 
the travelling public, for the bare comparison 
of the two vessels would not indicate the 
difference in speed, luxury, and economy 
of travelling now-a-days as against what 
these were thirty years ago, It may be fairly 
said of the P. & O, Company that it has kept 
abreast of the times from the inception of the 
corporation to the present day in every de- 
partment of its service, and we now learn 
that a re-organization is taking place in the 
working of the company’s steamers which will 
have the effect of affording increased facilities 
for both passengers and freight from the coun 
tries of the Far East. Amongst the alterations, 
the principal one affecting travellers to and 
from Japan is the establishment of a through 
fortnightly service from London, the only tran. 
shipment being at Hongkong. For the better 











accommodation of passengers from this coun-| 
try, a large and vastly superior class of vessel 
will be placed upon the local line, the first of | 
which is the J/a/wa, sailing hence on the 8h 
of May and connecting at Hongkong with the 
Ancona, the first through steamer to Marseill 
Plymouth, and London. The direct: service 
will be permanent outwards and homewards, 
and special arrangements have been made 
whereby passengers may be landed at any of 
the principal Mediterranean ports, and thus 
reach all parts of Europe with the greatest 
possible speed, or shorten the time of the jour- 
ney to England by availing themselves of the 
continental railways. 











Tue funeral service held in Shanghai in memory 
of the late Emperor of Germany is thus de- 
scribed by the North China Daily News: 


Seldom has such an impressive ceremonial taken 
hanghai as that which drew to the Cone 











place in 
Club yesterday evening all the German Community 
the Diplomatic and Consular body in Shanghai, the 
majority of them in full uniform, the officers and crew 









of the German man.of.war Carola, and a Lar 
of clergy, and lay residents of other nationalities, ‘Thy 
stuirease of the Club, the ante-room, and the g et 
hall were draped in black with white rose tes In the 








many al- 





great hull the black, white, and red of Germany 
ternated with the black hangings, and shields with 
the German arms, and Maltese Crosses were sus- 
pended at intervals. ‘The proscenium was hung with 
German flags and with black crapery. In the centre 
was a pedestal bearing the bust of the late Emperor. 
King and a floral cross, while below it was the tribune 
for the orators, ‘The general effect of the decorations 
was most impressive, and the evidently heartfelt syi- 
pathy of the large audience, which included a large 
nunber of ladies and the chief Chinese local offici sls, 
added to the nity of the occasion. ‘The cere- 
mony began with the playing by the band of the 































Carola of three verses of the hyman “ Jesus, Meine 
Zoversicht,” a stately and solemn tune, that was a fit 
introduction to the religious service thit was to fi 
low. ‘Then Pastor Faber ascended the tribune, rea: 
ing from the German liturgy prayers for the Lite and 








present Fmperor. The whole songreg ition the 
by the Band, joined in the hymn “ Befiehl 
deine Wege,” with a magnificent volume of sound 
which filled the hall. An address by Pastor Faber 
followed, in which he dilsted on the noble character 
of the late Emperor, every word being listened to 
with the deepest attention, The Quartette choir of the 
Liedertafel, with Mr. Wasserfall at the harmonium 
now interposed with the Prayer, "Ks weht durc 
euren Frieden”; after which the German Consul. 
General made a'long and eloquent address on. the 
late Emperor, and the great work which he had 
done for Germany, Lung as the address was, there 
were no signs of impatience among the audience, fi 
even those to whom the langunge was unfam 
could apprec ate the ea feeling of the spe 
He closed with a few brief, well-delivered words in 
English, thanking the guests, from the Diplomatic 
body to the clergy, for the sympathy they showed by 

attendance. When he had finished, the whole 
egation, led by the bant, joined in Luther's 
undying hymn, feste Burg ist unser Gott,” and 

ra blessing from Vastor Faber, the audience 
spersed. It was a service that will be long 
remembered in Shanghai; not only as showing how 
deeply and truly the Germans feel the loss they” have 
sustained; hut as showing further that as the German 
community have alwa je the rest of the con 
munity share in their rejoicings at the Concordia, so, 
when they have a service of sadness, the rest of 
their felloweresilents, with few exceptions, join with 
them earnestly in their sorrow, Long may it be before 
oceasion aris: s for another such ceremony ! 


























































Ix the discussion on the Indo-China Budget 
which took place in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, on February 11th, the most interesting 
speech was made by M. de Lanessan, who had 
just returned from Tonquin and Annam, whi- 
ther he had been sent by the Government on a 
mission of inspection. “His description of the 
manner in which the Colonial Empire of France 
in the East is administered demonstrated that 
the revenue’ of Tong-King and Annam, and 
the many milfigns of franes still spent annually 








by France for acquired possessions. 
are almost exclusively employed in paying large 


salaries to an arty of functionaries, for the | 
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most part useless, and in some cases harmful. 


M. de Lanessan gave a long list of these func- 
and of the exorbitantly high salaries 
they receive. For instance, the Cabinet of the 
Resident-General at Hanoi costs annually 
twenty-one thousand four hundred and eighty 
pounds, and in Tong-King and Annam there 
are thirty-five Residents or Vice-Residents. The 
individuals appointed were often unfit for the 
work, men who had had nothing to doin France, 
or had held subordinate positions on the Press. 
Passing from this subject to the application of 
the new Customs tariff, M. de Lanessan said 
when he arrived at Haiphong previous to its 
application he found that port full of Chinese 
junks; but when he left Tong-King, after the 
application of the tariff, there was nota single 
junk there, It was beyond doubt that the 
new tariff was a great error. That, how- 
was not all. There was another duty 
most prejudicial to commerce, which was esta- 
blished in 1886; it was the coasting duty, 
which had to be paid by barques plying between 
places onthe coast of Annamand places in Tong- 
King. That duty was equal to that which had 
to be paid on foreign goods entering Tong- 
King and Annam. Asif all these hindrances to 
the development of the country were not suffi- 
cient, the roulette has been introduced, yet 
more to drain its riches, and even that source of 
revenue is badly managed. The Chinese farmer 
of the gambling houses paid only six hundred 
thousand francs, while his profit was, according 
to M. de Lanessan, at least two million francs. 
In Cochin China the situation was much the 
same. The one million six hundred thousand 
inhabitants of that country paid no less than 
thirty-eight million francs in taxes, but it was all 
spent in administrative expenses. Returning to 
Tong-King, M. de Lanessan said he believed if 
the country was prudently and economically 
administered would become a prosperous 
colony ; but if the present errors were perser- 
vered in it would be the duty of those who know 
the country to counsel Parliament to vote its 





tionaries 





ever, 











immediate evacuation.” 


A very successful exhibition of the utility and 
value of the grenades of the Harden Star Gre- 
nade Fire Extinguishing Company took place 
on Tuesday, on a piece of vacant ground in 
Chitosecho Nichome, near the Ishikawa Creek. 
A screen of planks fourteen feet in height and 
about the same width, coated with tar and 
suitably stayed, had been erected, and against 
this a quantity of timber was piled. Mr. Clark, 
representative of the company in Japan, first 
plentifully dashing kerosene over the whole, set 
fire to it in several places. The structure was 
in a few seconds wrapped in a mass of flame, 
the intense heat from which at once drove the 
spectators from the vicinity, Having allowed 
the fire to get good hold of the wood, Mr. 





Clark advanced to and broke four gre- 
nades near one side of it, with the result 
that more than half of the wall of flame 


was at once succeeded by complete blacknase | 
Another bottle practically e,~ “V¥isnend aisturb- 
: Y Slananese have adopted 
the screen then Presemting  (chich i icall 
" th (which is practica 

appearance with here and t' cerhichste- practically 
) as their standard for 

the edges of the planks, 


! down-trodden, poor- 
bombs evoked hearty appy ort ondon cron 
izen of I. 
crowd that had assembled,. 2°" & /ondon seems 


of Kanagawa Prefecture, <1!" the ultra-Radical 
and other officials were at0™ better things were 
ks of the Sv. James's 
Waar is a “ vagient whiemind us how completely 
heard of the thing bon Law accomplished the 
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weird kind of sound—a dog baying the moon 
for example. 
divinities, can a ‘‘subject” be a ‘“vagient 
whine”? These bewildering problems are sug- 
gested by comments of the London and China 
Lxpress on the memorandum of certain Shang- 
hai who think that China tea is 
“The sub- 
“is 


merchants 
undergoing serious deterioration. 
ject,” says our London contemporary, 
boldly faced in the memorandum, and cannot 
be taken as the vagient whines of persons with 
only a superficial knowledge.” It was unneces- 
sary to state surely that “the subject” of tea 
deterioration could not be taken for ‘a whine,” 
above all for ‘a vagient whine.” However, 
such trifling ambiguities may be pardoned for 
the sake of the discovery they preface. The 
Shanghai gentlemen thought it needful to ad- 
dress a long memorandum to the Commissioner 
of Customs, and to suggest various measures 
that should be taken with the view of improving 
the quality of China tea. 
China Express solves the whole problem with 
astroke of the pen. ‘The remedy after all 
now is,” it declares, “who can place on this 
market the cheapest and best article.” We 
don’t see how this is a “remedy,” any more than 


we see why the “ subject” itself is not a “ vagient 


whine,” but the tea men will doubtless ‘ catch 
on” better, 


Ow February the 25th, there were nine inches 
of ice on the Peiho, and that not high up the 
river but at the mouth. Yet steamers were able 
to ascend a fortnight later. This gives an idea 
of the rapidity of the spring thaws when they 
set in, and suggests the difficulties that have to 
be contended with by the engineers of the 
Yellow River. The great breach in the southern 
bank of that malicious stream cannot possibly 
be closed for several weeks, perhaps months. 
The resources of the country, we read, are not 
equal to the occasion. Great supplies of stone, 
bricks, timber, fascines, millet-stalks, and so 
forth are required, whereas the quantities im- 
mediately available are limited. Before long, 
therefore, the workmen may find themselves 
confronted by the peril of the snow-waters 
rushing down upon them suddenly, and sweep- 
ing away much of the results of their toil if not 
themselves also. 





Or the nature of the political position that re- 
mains to Sir Charles Dilke an idea may be 
gathered from certain correspondence evoked 
by the incidents of Mr. George Greenwood’s 
candidature for Chelsea. The Pall Alail 
Budget, always faithful to the high creed of 
Christian morality which it professes, has never 
lost an opportunity of persecuting Sir Charles 
since he fell into that slime where Pharisaical 
reformers are so fond of delving for jewels of 
slander, Accordingly, when Mr. George Green- 
wood stood for Chelsea, and when there seemed 
a strong probability that his candidature would 
divide the Liberal narty, the Pal? Mall Budget 
came out and chafO Téim with being a friend 
of Sir Charles andQGtefore unfit to command 
honest Liberal suppogi Mr. Greenwood hailed 
He immediately 





snerein he utterly repudiated all connection 
“ih Sir Charles, and ‘constituting himself 











' declined to support him, ,vrote :—“ These 
‘oe tlemen have been good e.. "igh to assure 
hat they have no objection th nersonally, 
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And how, in the name of all the} 


The London and 








They 


arles 


either on political or other grounds 





believe, however, so they say, that Sir Cl 
Dilke is not acting Jord fide in the matter ; that, 
although ostensibly supporting my candidature, 
he is secretly, by devious ways and insidious 
methods, working against me, in order that 
when I am beaten he may be able to say, 
“No Liberal but myself is able to 
back the seat!” When this time comes, it 
is said, he calculates that he will be in a posi- 
tion to come forward once more. They add 
that, not being a man of wealth or parliamentary 
renown, I am not strong enough to cope with 
these influences, and must, consequently, be 
beaten. Therefore they refuse to support me.” 
Mr. Greenwood is himself conscious of the 
absurdity of this explanation. “It is, perhaps, 
somewhat difficult to see the sequitur,” he says, 
and most people will entirely agree with him. 
However, the interesting feature is the following 
letter, addressed to the same journal by Mr. G. 
W. Osborn, President of the Chelsea Liberal 


win 





Association :— 
Sir,—In answer to your attack upon Sir Charles Dilke, allow 
me to state, with a full knowledge of the facts, that your asser- 






tion that this supremely selfish person is ruining the constitu- 
ency," and your innuendo that Sir Charles Dilke isthe 
Cause of the fefusal by the Eleusis Club to support Mr. Green- 
wood, were absolutely fi The majority ‘of the party in 
Chelsea would support Sit Charles Dilke 1f he would consent to 

















riends to 
in the most po 
lo everything in his power to 


tive manner, 
“hat he Wi 

interests of the pa 
from meetings, or apps 
council selected, as 
this Sir Charl 
ere is any b 


rther the 
y inthe borough, that he would stop away 





F in support of any candidate that the 
ight be thought best by the candidate. In 
Dilike j laced him: y inmy hands, I 
‘me in the matter (which [do 

Dilke or Mr. Greenwood, am alone respon 
srly my duty to do all in'my power to unite the 
Thave bad a somewhat dithcult task in bringing together 
nd Lady Dilke 
and to yet them to work 
bitter opponents, and think him 
everything that is badia ‘Tory and Chamberlainite into the 
bargain, Charles Dilke had nothing to do with the selection, 
of Mr, Greenwood, who was brought forward by an entirely 
independent member of the council. Mr. Greenwood has sue 
ceeded in getting the hearty support of the party, excepting 
few of the puncipal members of the Eleusis Club,’ but to say 
that this isa consequence of any action of Sir Charles Dilke's 1s 
to repeat that which those who are opposed to Sir Charles Dilke 
say, and is not the real fact, which is well known to all those 
who know much of the working of Liberal politics in London. 











party. 
those whose personal attachment to Sit Char 





is stronger than their political teel ngs, 
heartily with a few who ar 

































Tue following additional sums have been sub- 
scribed for the repair of Will Adams’ tomb at 
Yokosuka :— 














$4] Mr. W.F. Mitchell oo... $3 
2| Mr. R.'D. Robison, 
A Lowder. ti 
Mr. J. E, Pinn lint Kilby, 
Mr. J. R. Elliot . Robert Johnstone 
a don 
Aitchison 
ALB. Walford 


AL H, Dare 

I. Cruickshank 
. Pereira 
Biagioni 

"J, Johnstone 





Mr. W. J..S. Sh 
1A. J. Macpherson 
Mr. E. B. Jones 
1. T. Boag 
Morrins 
1A. H. Groom 
DAL Center 
H.C. Litehtield” 
1}. Strome 
Bennett 
. Gillett 
H. Tripler 
", D, Fraser .. 























Our attention has been called to a blunder 
which appeared in these columns on the 24th 
of last month. Writing of rice culture in Japan, 
we said: “England is Japan’s best customer. 
She took 625,577 fons in 1886, against 167,579 
fons by Germany, 55,874 fons by France, 
218,572 fons by Korea, 55,874 fous by China, 
and 30,666 /ons by Russiain Asia. Australasia 
took 129,302 fons, so that altogether Great 
Britain and her dependencies figure for 754,879 
tons.” Instead of ‘ tons” 
written ‘‘piculs” in all these cases. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. W. T 
Watt, editor of the Yapan Gazesle, which, took 
place early on Tuesday morning at his residence. 
Mr. Watt, who was a native of Dundee, received 
his journalistic training on a Montrose paper, and 


URBA 


we should have, 


came out to China six years ago, continuing on 
the staff of the Cérna Afail till early last year, 
when he came to Yokohama. In social life 
Mr. Watt's kindly and genial nature endeared 
him to all who met him. The deceased gentle- 
man, who was twenty-eight years of age, was 
a prominent member of the Masonic fraternity. 
* + * 

On Wednesday afternoon the funeral of the 
late Mr. Watt, took place. A large company of 
mourners, most of whom were Freemasons, 
assembled at the late residence of the deceased 
gentleman, andaccompanied his remains to the 
place of interment in the General Cemetery. A 
short service was conducted in the house by the 
Rev. E. C. Irwine, who delivered a few remarks 
appropriate to the occasion and expressive of 
the regret which had generally been evoked by 
the sad event, more particularly among those 
who were privileged to know Mr, Watt and to 
appreciate his high qualities. The pall was 
borne by Messrs. Quinton, Flint Kilby, J. J. 
Efford, W. Hardy, G. Hay, and J. R. Anglin. 


We are sorry to see an announcement in the 
vernacular press that Professor Mitsukuri has 
resigned the directorship of the K6t Jogakko 
(Higher School for Ladies). The institution 
prospered so much under his régime and seemed 
to profit so visibly from his direction that we 
cannot but wish he could have remained at its 
head. We understand, however, that his health 
has suffered severely from the double strain of 
scholastic management in addition to the duties 
of a Professor in the University, and that rest 
has become imperative. As the School grew, 
the duties of the director naturally became more 
onerous, and Professor Mitsukuri has explained 
that he could not command snflicient time to 
discharge them to his content. He is succeeded 
by Professor Yatabe, a gentleman of well proved 
ability. 





Tue little community of Nagasaki is somewhat 
agitated. It will be remembered that we an- 
nounced recently some alterations in the running 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamers between 
this port and Shanghai. These alterations, it 
appears, bear hardly upon Nagasaki, inasmuch 
as it has become a necessity since the changes 
came into operation for the greater part of the 
community to be at work on Sunday. This is 
not to be borne without a protest, however, and 
a public meeting has been called to consider 
whether any attempt can be made to have the 
hardship removed. 

Tue death is announced of Captain Cochius, 
Commander of the German corvette Sophie, 
which took place on the r6th inst. at the Berlin 
Foundling House, Hongkong. Captain Cochius 
contracted fever in the South Sea Islands while 
cruising there with the squadron. 


Mr. Russett Rosertsoy, H.B.M. Consul for 
Kanagawa, returned to Japan on Wednesday, 
from leave of absence. Mr. Robertson will 
occupy the position of Acting Judge of H.B.M. 
Court for Japan during the absence of Mr. 
N. J. Hannen. 

We are informed by the Agents (Messrs, Frazar 
& Co.) that jthe Canadian-Pacific steamer 
Batavia arrived at Vancouver on Monday, the 
26th inst., at 6am. The Safavia left here on 
the roth at 6.30 a.m. 
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A MODEL HOME. 
— 

T has always seemed to us a singu- 

larly fortunate thing for Japan that her 
first introduction to Western civilization 
took place at a time when the great 
heart of the Protestant world had begun 
to feel sympathy towards the far-off and 
unknown races of the earth. Until the 
close of last century there was something 
chilling and repulsive in the self-concen- 
tration of the Protestant countries of 
Europe. Their civilization was a thing 
kept rigidly within the limits of each na- 
tion, and no foreign country may be said to 
have received benefit therefrom. When 
Russia opened her doors two hundred years 
ago to Western methods, much as Japan 
is doing at the present day, French influ- 
ence reigned supreme in Europe, and what 
changes passed over Russian domestic life 
were mostly of French origin and nature. 
A handsome salon became the requisite of 
every house that boasted gentility and 
the new civilization. Travellers in Russi. 
remarked upon the chill and ghostly aspect 
of this imported addition to the Russiar 
dwelling. The salon was there more for 
appearance and elegance than for use, like 




















the sovereign of a country with a brand- 
new constitution, who reigns but 
not govern. It filled no essential place 
in the domestic life, and marked a poli- 
tical rather than a social revolution or 
reformation. The French sa/on indeed, 
even in France, has but a pining exi 
out of Paris; what then must be its con- 
dition in a distant and alien land ? 

Much the same result threatened to ac- 
company the introduction of Western civi- 
lization into this country. A foreign addi- 
tion having been attached to the native 
dwelling, a few chairs, a couch, and a table 
with smoking materials, were supposed to 
furnish its rooms after the European style. 
Cold and cheerless such apartments re- 
mained ; forbidding to the visitor because 
their whole aspect betrayed an absence of 
wamen’s loving care and domestic skill. 
These rooms really lay outside the sphere 
of the daily family life. A vivifying influ- 
ence wasneeded tomake the foreign portion 


does 





stence 


of Japanese houses an integral portion of] 


not a mere excrescence. 
Protestant 
with 


the whole and 
Such an influence 
Christian nations generally, 
strong and healthy home life, can supply, 
and are supplying, not only through 
missionary channels, but also under Go- 


nations, 
their 


vernment auspices. 

We have more than once referred to the 
admirable institution lately founded by the 
Education Department for the advance- 
ment of domestic science in Japan. A 
“Home” was organized about a year ago in 
connection with the Tokyo Koto Jo-Gakko, 
and its management placed in the hands 
of two American ladies who possessed long 
experience in the education of girls. The 
commodious and tasteful building at Kiji- 
bashi erected under their superintendence 
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and opened last October, contains every 
already 





requisite of a model home, and ha 
begun to show excellent results. 

With the usual kindly interest of the 
Imperial family in all movements that are 
likely to benefit the people, Their Im- 
Princess | 





perial Highnesses Prince and 
KOMATSU 
Koto-Jo-Gakko 
fifteenth instant. 
through the Home and having scen_ its 
arrangements, they ted the School 
premises, where two of the pupils dis- 


aid a visit of inspection to the 
on the 
Having been conducted | 





morning of the 





coursed foreign music, one on the violin, 
the other on the piano. Drawit 
by pupils were next inspected, and gym- 


xecuted 





nastic exercises were also gone through. 
was served in the 





Thereafter a luncheon 
dining-room of the Home, a luncheon which 
the pupils of the cooking class had prepared 


y also served up; the ar- 





and which th 


rangements giving perfect satisfaction. 
Truly an excellent step in advance, and 
one most satisfactory to all concerned! 
The Misses PRINCE and their pupils are 
to be congratulated on the achievement of 
a distinct success; they have contributed 
not a little towards solving the problem of 
woman's future in Japan. 

The Home has set steadily before it the 
practical and all important aim of making 
its pupils conversant with every require- 
ment of modern house-keeping and of mo- 
dern social life. The number of resident 
pupils is limited to twelve, the limitation 
being nec 
ahome may develop into a more ambitious 
At 


present there are six pupils in residence, 


sary lest what is meant to be 





and less serviceable establishment. 
who certainly enjoy almost every advan- 
tage that they could find abroad. The 
hours devoted to school work extend from 
nine to three, with an interval for lunch. 
In the 
duties devolve upon them; they take charge 
of their own rooms, and each week su- 
perintend in rotation some department of 
the household work. Special attention is 
given to table setting and table service, 
and the girls are also invited to play the 
ses from time to time. A 
weekly lecture is delivered by the lady 
pti 

tical instruction is also given in the nursing 
of sick children, in plain and ornamental 


morning and evening domestic 


part of hoste 





incipal on the laws of hygiene ; and prac- 





needle work, and in like important duties | 
falling to the lot of women, and too often | 
neglected in the machine-like movement 
of our modern pen-and-pencil education 
The pupils are also trained in the art of 
making and receiving calls, and of giving 
entertainments, and, in short, in all the 
duties required of those who would move 
in good society. 

In addition to the resident pupils there 
are at present six day boarders. Several 
married ladies attend the cooking and 
other classes connected with the Home 
and make good use of their opportuni- 
ties. Indeed, the mothers are often as 
ambitious as their daughters, and the 














U 


| people themsel 


spectacle has actually been witnessed of a 
mother seated on the 
with her younger daughter, the elder all 
the time being a senior pupil. 

The privileges of the School and the 
Home are obt at a moderate cost. 
The school fees are no more than two yen 
a month, while the resident pupils pay 
eighteen yer monthly, to be reduced to 
fifteen yeu when their number reaches ten. 
These charges are certainly far from exces- 
sive, and should not impose too great a 
strain on the limited means of the Japa- 
Not one Japanese 
to 
have his daughters educated abroad. The 
solution of the woman question must be 
solved within the country; it is too ex- 
pensive and too adventurous a step to 
send girls across the ocean to learn foreign 
wa Such centres as the Home of the 
Koto-jo-Gakko, so ably managed by the 
energetic lady principals, Miss PRINCE, 
and her sister, are suited to the present 
needs of Japan and speak well for their 
originators and promoters. 


same class-bench 








ned 





nese paterfamilias, 


gentleman in a thousand can afford 





WHO STOPS THE WAY IN THIBET? 
— 
E commented the other day on the 
situation created by the reinforce- 
ments of Thibetan troops being despatched 
to Sikkim to hold the Jelapla Pass on the 
direct road to India, although by the Bur- 
mah Convention the Chinese Government 
undertook to disabuse the minds of the 
people of distrust and suspicion of the 
designs of the Indian Government in en- 
deavouring to open negotiations with the 
Lhassa authorities. We propose now, leav- 
ing aside the precise phase on which 
events have at the moment entered, to 
enquire what is the origin of this hos- 
lility in Thibet to all intercourse with 
India save that carried on every year 
by a few caravans of Thibetan merchants 
going to Darjeeling, and such as can filter 
through Nepaul. It will, we think, be 
found on investigation that several causes 
have contributed to the attitude of the 
rulers of Thibet, but that the hand of 
China is over all, The fears, the suspi- 
cions, the hostility of the Lamas,—the 
seem to be a good na- 
tured, friendly race, quite willing to see 
foreigners and to treat them well, as Mr. 
Carey's recent travels in Trans-Himala- 
yan regions show—all these are of Chinese 
prompting; the seed has been ae 
Chinese hands over mg lapane ars, and 
are now in a measure ings, (whidg "he harvest. 
Nor are we at all eld t i rig “the Chinese 
are not continuing eves. | dow? oe in the same 
notwithstanapp gio" the words of 


tizes. 
and synled hanti®s the lips of 
Yamén. 


pathy of 











course, 
friendline 
the Ministers of the® jon ipathy | 
do not accuse tk “" {ks Tsung 
vocation, tergizient whitmjese states™ 
duct; indeed: thing ben arsation, or 

the belief” i 









isloyal on 
or 

xcellent reasons 

have © t prominent 


one of the mo 
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of theirnumber, the one Who would probably 


lead the others in this m ards ex 





ter, r 
tended intercourse between Chinese Central 
Asia_generally— Turkes 
Thibet, and even more northern districts 
—and India, including the residence of 
British officials at many of the principal 
towns in this vast region, as highly d 








and 





ern an 











r 
able for China in view of the political 
circumstances existing there. But the 
Tsung-li Yamén is not everything in China, 
or even in Peking; that department may 
pipe, and the provincial officials may not 
dance; it may mourn while those osten- 
sibly under its orders willnot lament. 
after all, it is with the men on the spot 
that we have to deal, and, however the 
Tsung-li Yamén may have changed in its 
policy in T! 
the améans at Lhassa remain what they 


For, 





ibet, the frontier officials and 


have been any time this century. 

We have no intention of re-telling the 
story of BoGLe’s remarkable mission on 
behalf of WARREN HASTINGS, just 113 
years ago, to Teshu-Lumbo, on the Sikkim- 
Thibet frontier, to open trade with Thibet. 
It was a striking instance of the mental 
capacity and the foresight of HaAsTINGs. 
It failed through a mere accident when 
success seemed at hand; it might, had it 
succeeded, have altered the whole histor: 
of European intercourse with China (no 
one say what the 
might have been had BOGLE got to the 
Court of Peking). But we can only refer 
to it now for the purpose of pointing out 
that the rulers of Thibet of that day did 
not view Europeans, or the British in 
India, with that violent distrust and dislike 
which is attributed to them at present. 
Quite the contrary: BOGLE was received 
with every mark of friendliness by an 
individual called the Teshu-Lama, who is 
described as the next personage 
Thibet to the Grand Dalai 
his propositions for opening trade were 
most favourebly entertained, and he was 
promised every assistance in the journey 
to Peking, which he was urged to under- 
take, as Chinese permission was, he was 
told, necessary before Thibet could make 
any arrangement whatever with a foreign 
country. The Lama himself was going on 
one ofhis periodical missionsto Peking, and 





can consequences 


in 


or Lama; 


promised to obtain a passport for BoGLE, 
and send it to the East India Company's 
Factory in Canton, whither, as a matter 
of fact, BOGLE went; but the Lama caught 
small-pox at the Chinese Capital and died 
there. The Thibetans at this time were 
willing and anxious to trade with India; 
TURNER who went to Teshu-Lumbo a few 
years later than BOGLE, and who has 
written a huge quarto on the journey, was 
received in the same cordial manner ; but 
all HastinGs's designs had to be aban- 
doned, and even their very memory was 
forgotten, when he returned home to stand 
his trial on BURKE'S charges. 

For the change which has come over the 
scene since that time, Captain GILL, in his 
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account of his travels in China, suggests 
He s 


fear Europeans because the British power 


two reasons, s Thibetans may now 





in India has so enormously extended that 
they say, “Whever an Englishman comes 


he soon possesses the country ; once we let 





an Englishman enter our country we shall 
lose it.” Secondly, he thinks the presence 
of missionaries adverse to the favourable 
and friendly attitude of the Thibetans. In 
Bocu time there had been but few at- 
tempts by missionaries to approach Thibet, 
and in those days the Lamas had no fear of 
strangers upsetting their power and their 
religion. 








But since then there have been 
many missionaries on the borders: and 
these being the only foreigners the Thi- 
betans know, they naturally fear for the 
supremacy of their faith. GILL then goes 
on:—In the days of ROGLE and MANNIN 
and even as date as the time of Huc, it 
appeared that among the Thibetans them- 
selves 





neither the Lamas nor people 
offered any objection to the approa 
Europeans; but that all the oppos' 
great as it was, came entirely from the 
Chinese offic’ Since that time, how- 
ever, it would appear that the Lamas, who 
absolutely rule the people, have conceived 
a violent hatred of foreigners, and have 
arrived at a determination to exclude them 
by every means in their power.” Now, 
the Thibetan border 
are very few and very far between, and 
judging by the accounts of Cooper and 
other travellers, they are far indeed from 
being disturbers of the peace; their con- 
duct could scarcely cause the Lamas to 
fear for their temporal and spiritual supre- 
macy. Who was it, then, we wonder 
that filled the minds of the Lamas and 
people with distrust of the missionaries, 
seeing that a solitary priest here and 
there amid the wild mountains that lie 
between Szechuen, Yiinnan, and Thibet 
could not have produced such an effect ? 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
fable is of Chinese origin. As to the 
belief that there is danger from India, 
perhaps that is natural, especially as there 
is said to be a prophecy current amongst 
the people that Thibet will be invaded by 
a nation coming from the south across the 
But it would seem that in 
's days there was the same cause for 






Is, 





the missionaries on 


mountains. 
BOGLE’ 
fear, inasmuch as all 





must at the 
time have been ringing with the news of 
the recent victories of the British in India. 

Mr. T. T. Cooper, in his “ Travels of a 
Pioneer of Commerce,” suggests another 
reason for the hostility of the Chinese as 
well as of the Lamas to the opening of 
Thibet to trade, and to the presence of 
European travellers in the country, which 
would, they believe, inevitably lead to its 
opening to trade. Mr. BABER, whose book 
unfortunately we have not at hand, works 
out this objection more in detail; but Mr 
CoopER states it sufficiently clearly for 
our present purpose. Tea is a “ prime 
necessary of life’ to Thibetans; they can- 


Asia 








not go for many hours without it, and at 
pr 
used in the country is a Chinese monopoly. 
and 
Yiinnan are the sole suppliers of it, the 
officials getting magnificent profits, while 
the monopoly of the retail trade in Thibet 
is in the hands of the Lamas. The Chi- 
nese have the wholesale monopoly, the 
Lamas the retail, and according to all 
accounts, both are of very great value. If 
trade with India be opened, it is feared by 
both classes of monopolists that the Assam 
tea would ruin their “vested interests,” 
which it probably would in view of its 
superiority (for the brick tea appears to 
be refuse) and of the easier and chea- 
per transit from Assam. 





ent the coarse brick tea universally 


That is, the Chinese in Szechuen 


So great was 
this dread twenty years ago, that special 
guards were maintained on the Assam 
frontier to prevent the importation of tea. 
Mr. Cooper adds, “the Lamas fear that 
with the introduction of British trade, 
the teachers of the new religion would 
come, and free trade and free thought com- 
bined would overthrow spiritual 
Here again it may be asked who 
are the prompters of the Lamas ;—who are 
the persons who tell them they will be 
ruined by foreign tea and foreign mission- 
aries? They did not evolve it out of their 
consciousness and experience. If 
they thought about the matter for them- 
selves, they would see that it could not 
matter to their monopoly within Thibet 
where the tea came from; and that if it 
was good and cheap so much the better 
for them as monopolists. The Chinese 
might lose; they could not. 

The Teshu-Lama told BOGLE in 1775 
that the Thibetans were dependent on the 
Chinese for permission to trade with any 
foreign country, and that it was at Peking 
he should apply for permission to carry on 
trade between India and Thibet. So it is 
to-day. The Chinese and their Residents 
at Lhassa are the real stumbling-blocks. 
In 1876 Lt HUNG-CHANG signed and his 
Government 


their 
sway.” 


own 





tified a solemn treaty, one 
clause of which authorised a British ex- 
ploring expedition to enter Thibet either 
from China or from India; in 1887 the 
Chinese are still pleading for time ; in 1897 
if they are allowed, to go on, they will still 
be doing the same. Peking, then, or to 
be quite precise, officials whom Peking can 
control when it likes to do so, stop the 
way in Thibet, and so long as the present 
extremely complaisant fit of the British 
Government lasts, Peking will continue to 
do so ad infinitum, unless some event 
occurs which will prove too strong for 
London or Peking. Whetherthe folly ofthe 
| Thibetans in invading Sikkim and remain- 
‘ing there is not an event of this sort 
| remains to be seen; but we have not the 
faintest doubt ourselves that the Chinese 
‘ambans are the real inciters of this act. 
, That they could prevent it, if they were so 
| minded, is perfectly clear; for the Thibe- 
tans care do nothing outside their own 
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borders without their consent, and the 
gentlemen who were able to put down 
frontier disturbances in remote Bhutan 
with a strong hand, could easily ‘prevent 
the Lamas at their own doors from moving 


bodies of troops into a neighbouring state. 








GFAPANESE LIBERA LISM INTERPRE- 
TED BY A JAPANESE RADICAL 
REFUGEE. 
er toe 

HE New York Nation has become 
the victim of a political axe-grinder. 
Journals cannot, of course, be absolutely 
secure against such mishaps, especially in 
these hysterical times when the mantle of 
the Knight of Mancha has descended upon 
so many editors. Yet we wonder that the 
Nation allowed itself to be so palpably 
betrayed. It is not merely that the article 
inserted by our American contemporary 
teems in every paragraph with misrepre- 
sentations so obviously revengeful, and 
prejudices so plainly malicious, that no 
reader, however unacquainted with the 
matter discussed, can fail to detect the 
writer’s bias. It is not that alone, though 
that, in truth, should have sufficed to warn 
the Nation. 
that any professed exponent of Japanese 
Liberalism should have been mad enough 
to pen, and any avowed advocate of gene- 
ral freedom blind enough to publish, an 
essay which constitutes a most damning 
indictment of the cause it undertakes to 
champion. 

The text of the Nation's article is the 
Peace Preservation Law of last December. 
On this basis it constructs a fabric of 
falsehood much too large to be pulled 
thoroughly to pieces at one sitting. For 
the moment, therefore, we confine our- 
selves to the main count of the writer's 
accusation, namely, that the present 
statesmen of Japan, having come into 
power as the exponents of popular go- 
vernment, have “reverted to the vices 
of feudalism’? and are maintaining 
system of despotic absolutism by the 
aid of “a large army and a fine navy.” 
Of course to treat such a charge seriously 
would be to descend to the level of the 
Nation’s delirious essayist. Our business 
is only with the arguments he advances to 
prove his case, and with the light thus shed 
upon the moral condition of the party he 
pretends to represent. 

It was to be expected that in the fore- 
front of a plea for popular Government in 
Japan, the writer would make some at- 
tempt to prove the present system’s un- 
suitability to the national sentiment ; 
would advance some facts to show that 
the steady growth of sound Liberalism has 
rendered anachronous and intolerable any- 
thing like bureaucratic absolutism. If he 
demonstrates anything at all, it is precisely 
the opposite. We cannot, indeed, quarrel 
with his assertions that “in all Japanese 
history, the ruling principle and secret 
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Much more remarkable is it] s 





spring of politi 
of th 
has ever aspired to the Throne, but has 


5” has been the possession 





MIKADO’S person; that no subject 


limited his ambition to becoming the 
This 
was certainly the case in feudal times. 


custodian of the ‘Son of Heaven.” 





But is it still so? Does the nation’s 
faith in the divinity of the MIKADO 
hold to-day as it held formerly? The 
writer in the Nation says, yes. “The 


MIKADO,” he assures us, ‘is still a fetish 
and whichever party holds his person is 
the Government and the only legitimate 
expression of the will of heaven.” Yet it 
is on behalf of a people fixed in this belief 
and still obedient to this creed that purely 
are claimed, 


representative institutions 





Even the revolution of 1868, the move 
that 


progress, 


ment inaugurated Japan's modern 
the 
suicidal critic the act of 
leaders of the Satsuma, Choshu, and Tosa 
the MIKADO's 


person, to upset the established order of 


hands of our 


becomes in 


clever 





a few 





clans, who were able to s 


two and a half centuries, and to abolish the 
whole feudal system.” 

Well, but even though the great uprising 
of 1868 was the result of a successful in- 





trigue by a small coterie, who got posses- 
on of the national fetish and conjured 





with it; even though the bulk of the people 
(whose right and fitness to enjoy the most 
liberal polity in the world are now un- 
hesitatingly asserted) still worship the 
fetish, still regard its sanction as the only 


legitimate expression of the will of heaven ; 





even though Governmental authority and 
popular respect for its title still rest on 
the very same foundations that supported 
the feudal fabric—even though all this be 
the case, there must surely be some part of 
the body politic, the part represented by 
the writer in the Nation, which is up to 
the standard of representative government, 
Not only do the 
political agitators opposed to the present 
Cabinet employ the worst and most un- 
civilized weapons of the dark ages, but 
their champion does not shrink from pro- 
claming the fact, or find his sense of the 
fitness of things offended by the proclama- 
“When 
he writes, “hoping for 


Nothing of the sort. 


His frankness is brutal. 
, 


tion, 
the Liberals,’ 
real representative institutions,” saw that 
“rank treachery was contemplated,” “it is 
not strange that plots against the life of 
the MikADO's Ministers were rife.” * * 
“Count ITO knew that if a ‘vote of cen- 
sure’ were moved upon him, it would be 
in the usual form of assassination;” knew 
that ‘if the opposition were successful, he 
and his colleagues would be beheaded.” 
So, then, we have the complete picture—a 
revolution that overthrew feudalism but 
was in reality a mere selfish intrigue by 





a handful of clever men; a nation the 
mass of which believes firmly in the divine 
right of kings; and a band of “liberal 
patriots” who would carve their way to 
power by the assassin’s knife, and con- 





solidate their authority by the headsman’s 


ixe. Ts it not a strange picture to present 
to the world at this epoch of history? 
HARMOopIvS and ARISTOGITON, disciples 
of the dagger, were crowned with bays 
(twenty centuries ago, but they would have 
ts had they caricatured 


their country and their party as the writer 


been fed to wild bi 





in the Nation caricatures Japan and Japa- 
Liberals to-day. 

There have been cases of sufferers who 
exaggerated the extent of their malady 
in order to revile their physician with 
better effect. Such is the device of the 
writer in the Nation, To confess that the 
of Japan are would- 
be assassins, to attribute savage methods 


nes 





“ Liberal patriots” 


to his own fellow-workers, is a small 
matter provided that he can thereby heap 
heavier reproaches on the heads of his 
opponents. ‘This is the real purpose of his 
article. “We Liberal patriots,’ he says 
in effect, “ would not hesitate to write our 
enlightened principles in letters of blood. 
absolutes, who drive 
We are what 
The sin be on your 
Since we have followed him so 
far, let us see how he establishes this, his 
The steps 
of the argument are very simple and con- 
In 1868, leaders’”” 
abolished feudalism, and “in the flush of 
their triumph made the boy MikApo take 
an oath 





But itis you, milit 





us to this extreme resource. 


you have made us. 


heads.” 


last and supreme proposition. 


cise. “a few clever 





efore Gods and men to forma 
govermment based on public opinion. They 
were Liberals then, but revolutions move 
faster than the men who start them, * * * 
Sobered by their tremendous responsibili- 
ties, these once hot-headed Liberals re- 
verted to an ultra-conservative type. * * * 
Only when public pressure was becoming 
dangerous on all sides did they yield, and 
in 188r re-affirm the Imperial promise that 
a parliament should be assembled, and 
name the date, 1890.’ But when, after 
Count Iro's return from Europe in 1881, 
it was discovered that the Prussian system 
was to be taken as a model rather than the 
English, the Liberals saw that “rank trea- 
chery” was contemplated; that “Count ITo 
and his sympathizers had turned even the 
Imperial oath into perjury ;” that “des- 
potism was to be rooted still deeper, and 
militarism made still stronger, under the 
outward guise of Germanism and civiliza- 
tion.” Then it was that “plots against 
the life of the Mikapo’s Ministers became 
” and then it was that those Ministers 
had to protect themselves by the ‘“ Peace 
Preservation Law” of last December, for 
Count ITo “knew well that if the Opposi- 
tion were successful, he and his colleagues 
would be beheaded.” 

Such is the indictment, as put forward 
in the columns of the Nation. Peruse it 
how we may, this is all that can be made 
of it. And what does it amount to? 
What is the stupendous national wrong 
which Count Iro and his colleagues are 





rife, 





engaged in perpetrating ; a wrong so deep 
that “ Liberal patriots” are going about to 
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assassinate them, and that loss of power 
means the loss of their own heads also? 
It is simply that they have chosen the 
German constitution as a model. Instead 
of essaying the wild experiment of taking 
their country at one bound from feudalism 
toa political system like that of England ; 
a system which represents the growth of 
centuries, comprises features peculiar to 
to the English people, and refuses to be 
transplanted in its entirety to any other 
soil—instead of attempting this giddy 
feat, they prefer to proceed with some 
degree of deliberation, and, as a first step 
towards thoroughly representative govern- 
ment, take Germany as their guide. Just 
pause an instant and think what this 
means. Suppose that, seventeen or eigh- 
teen years ago, any one had ventured to 
declare the German representative system 
too uncivilized for Japan, and to assert 
openly that Japanese statesmen advocating 
the adoption of the German polity, de- 
served the knife of the assassin or the axe 
of the headsman, would he not have been 
laughed to scorn as a demented agitator? 
Therefore we say that the writer in the 
Nation has utterly damned his own cause. 
If Japanese “Liberal patriots” be the 
giddy, rickless fanatics represented by 
him, then indeed the present statesmen of 
this empire deserve the gratitude of the 
nation for standing between it and such 
wild enthusiasts. If the political condition 
of the people be such as he represents it, 
then indeed even the limited Liberalism of 
the German system is too advanced for 
them. And if the programme of the pre- 
sent statesmen of Japan be not open to 
any graver charges than he prefers against 
it, then, indeed, to talk of interrupting it 
by the assassin’s dagger or the headsman’s 
axe is simply the babbling of lunacy. It 
would have been well for his country and 
his cause if this giddy fanatic had not set 
himself to malign both in the columns of 
an American journal. All that he has 
done is to offer an unanswerable defence 
of any repressive measures which the Go- 
vernment may see fit to adopt. 











THE NEW YORK “ NATION'S" LIBE- 
RAL PATRIO 
cee ee 

E have shown what a humiliating 
picture the writer in the New York 

Nation draws not alone of the political 

condition of the Japanese people, but also 

of the party to which he himself belongs. 

If he had set out with the express inten- 

tion of justifying the bureaucratic absolu- 





tism which he essays to condemn, and 
establishing the fitness of the restrictions 
which he endeavours to hold up to public 
aversion, he could scarcely have succeeded 
better. We have no desire to pursue him 
relentlessly, and indeed it affords us the 
very reverse of satisfaction to find that 
Japanese Liberalism is thus parodied 
abroad. But among his numerous mis- 
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statements there are some perversions of 
fact which it appears unwise to leave un- 
corrected. We therefore bespeak the at- 
tention of our readers for another moment 
to this subject. 

The text of the writer in the Nas/on is 
the Peace Preservation Law (//éan Férei) 
of last December. This he describes as 
“a flash of lightning followed by a roar 
of thunder out of a blue sky,” 
the best to be hoped about it is that it was 
“the result of overstrained nerves”’ since, 
“if such acts are repeated, the world will 






adding that 


not be deceived as to the real character 
of Japan’s much civilization ” 
Now the Peace Preservation 


boasted 
Law was 
certainly a measure justly calculated to 
inspire feelings of deep pain and dis- 
satisfaction in the breasts of all lovers of 
liberty. 
write 


If we, as outsiders, can afford to 
calmly about such enactments, it is 





not because we fail to appreciate the shock 
and disappointment they must cause to 
The 
an Administration are to be judged, how- 
ever, not by abstract theories, but by the 
circumstances in which they are applied. 


enlightened Japanese. measures of 


Concerning those circumstances in the 
case we are considering, the authorities 
alone are in possession of full information. 
{t would be well if they could share their 
knowlege with the people, but to their 
misfortune this is not possible in 
of representative institutions. 
The writer in the Naéion himself tells us 
that when the obnoxious law was enacted, 
“plots against the life of the MiKApo’'s 
Ministers were rife,” and that the Minister 
President knew well that the opposition 
was always ready to pass “a vote of 
censure in the form of assassination.” We 
leave it to casuists of “Liberal 
patriot’s’’ type to determine whether 
Japanese civilization would be more dis- 
graced by the assassination of Ministers of 
State, or by the adoption of measures which, 
though harsh in themselves, are effectual in 
preventingsuch savagecrimes. Whether he 
speaks accurately, or whether he greatly 
exaggerates, when he avows the prevalence 
of such murderous plots, it is not for us to 
judge. The situation last December, as we 
understood it, was simply this: a num- 
ber of provincial agitators, chiefly youths, 
had assembled in Tékyd, many of them 
under a vow, lightly taken, perhaps, but 
not less binding, not to return to their 
homes without accomplishing their purpose 
or overthrowing the Cabinet. Soon 
cognising their helplessness, and seeing 
their resources exhausted, they determined 


the 
absence 


this 


re- 


to resort to illegal weapons, as arson, assas- 
sination,and so forth. The Administration, 
fully informed, concluded that the most 
effectual and merciful way to deal with 
these hair-brained youths was to sendthem 
back to their homes in the provinces, 
where they would be comparatively beyond 
the range of mischief-making. This was 
successfully accomplished under the Peace 
Preservation Law, a measure which, though 


it certainly showed little respect for the 
liberty of the subject, finds even harsher 
precedents in the recent history of Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain. Surely it 
is a little extravagant to claim that Japan 
should accomplish the extraordinary social 
and political revolution through which she 
is passing without any recourse to mea- 
sures which countries long in the foremost 
ranks of Western civilization are even now 
driven to adopt? We are not concerned 
at present, however, to defend or condemn 
the Peace Preservation Law. Our purpose 
is to deal with the misrepresentations of 
the writer in the Nation. 
presentations are all calculated to exag- 
gerate the harshness of the Law. We are 
told that “several hundred persons— 
children, boys, and men—were summarily 


‘These misre- 


removed from Tékyé or cast into prison 
for not instantly obeying the police.” 
“Several hundred” is a vague statement, 
and the writer subsequently alters it into 
“from 500 to goo.”” From 500 to goo! Is 
not there an air of admirable nonchalance 
about these figures? It really doesn’t 
matter much to this ‘Liberal patriot” 
whether 500 persons, or nearly twice five 
His business is not with 
The truth is that 
475 persons were ordered to leave Tékyd, 
and that of this number 12, refusing to 
obey, were arrested and condemned to 
terms of confinement without hard labour. 
had to decide between 
changing their place of residence or going 
to jail, and they very foolishly and ob- 
stinately decided in favour of the latter. 
As for the assertion that the ‘several 
hundred” consisted of “children, boys, and 
men,” there was among the whole number 
one lad of fifteen or sixteen who had 
himself particularly conspicuous. 
It cannot have been a very cruel hardship 
for this giddy youth to return to his home 
and his studies instead of masquerading 
in Tékyd as a political agitator. And 
then, we may well ask how the authorities 
happened to be at issue with children and 
boys. Did children and boys take part in 
the plots that were “rife against the life 
of the MIKADO's Ministers ?”” The writer 
in the Nation says, no: they were units 
of “a deputation of overtaxed people who 
came to petition for redress.” Elsewhere 
he asserts that Count Iro had constantly 
to anticipate assassination, and that “ the 
advisers of the EMPEROR have the right to 
protect themselves, knowing their dan- 
gers.” Thus, according to his version, 
while the Peace Preservation Law was 
directed against political assassins, who 
were exasperated by the postponement of 


hundred suffered. 
facts but with theories. 


These twelve 


made 


constitutional government, its operation 
was confined to “a deputation of over- 
taxed people who came to petition for 
redress.’’ It would be too much to expect 
consistency in the story of an excited 
“Liberal patriot.” A certain latitude has 
always been allowed to such persons, and 
the writer in the Naf/on avails himself am- 
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It were u 





ply of the priv 
ful to quarrel with 
lend a pleasant piquancy to the sternness 
of his indictment. In the first place he 
says that the Peace Preservation Law w 
ostensibly dictated by the discovery of a 
plot to assassinate Count Iro. In the 
second, he tells us that in reality ‘it fol- 
lowed on the appearance in the capital of 
a deputation of over-taxed people.” In the 
third, he admits that plots of assassination 
were rife “against the lives of the men 
who forced the Law.” And in the fourth, 
he asserts that the Peace Preservation 
Law enabled the Government, “by exile 
and semi-imprisonment of its rivals and 
enemies, to purge away the objectionable 
elements in the kind of parliament it wants 
in 1890.” It comes to this then, that by 
banishing from Tékyd 463. over-ta 
people, including “children and boys 
who had come to petition for redress, 
and by confining 12 who declined to be 
banished, the Government has choked any 
opposition that was to be dreaded in the 
parliament of 1890. his is almost too 
silly to be amusing. The writer himself, 
half conscious of the weakness of his case, 
endeavours to bolster it up by frank false- 
hoo He pretends that the folks ordered 
to quit the capital last December “ are to 
be under surveillance for a_ period of from 
two to five years, which means that even 
their private letters will be opened and 
lives made a burden.” This 
a pure fabrication. The people sent away 
from Tokyé are not under police surveil- 
lance at all. The operation of the Law 
ended, so far as they were concerned, on 
their withdrawal from the capital, unle 
indeed, they the offence that 
necessitated their removal. The “ Liberal 
patriot’s”’ falsehoods do not end here. 
He becomes later 
example, he says that after the aboli- 
tion of feudalism the Government was 
“busy for years crushing three great 
rebellions got up by ché/ek’ who wanted 
the EMPEROR to have new counsellors.” 
What were these “great rebellions?” 
The petty revolts of MAEBARA and Ero, 
which were quelled in a week, and the in- 
surrection in Satsuma, 
even months—were these the “great re- 
bellions” that occupied the Government 
for years? Then again, the Nation's 
“Liberal patriot” says that, 
turned Tékyé into a camp, the authori 
yet find it necessary to do considerable 
beheading among the troops, who are at 
intervals suspected of aiding plotters,” 
and that “only a few weeks ago the blood- 
pit was well moistened.” A dreadful state 
of affairs, in truth! Ignorance is bliss, 
and as no one living in Tdkyé, not even 
the soldiers whose gore moistened the 
blood-pit, knew anything of this shocking 
eccurrence until the New York Nation 
proclaimed the fact, no one was pre- 
viously perturbed about it. One 
the eyes of a “Liberal patriot” to discover 
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grate. | the 


S vagaries since they 


¢ horrors, as well as the “notoriously 





unnecessary railway system which the Go- 





vernment has pushed forward in order to 
have military roads ;” the “ official espion- 
age which becomes more elaborate ;” the 
“centralizing measures which grow more 





stringent,” and the “iron-handed des- 
potism which becomes more openly 





nthe 





avowed.” How is it that we, who are 
midst of all these things, fail to apprehend 
them? How is it that, on the contrary, 
we urge the more rapid development of 
the raliway system; applaud, in common 
with the vernacular the 
greater freedom lately accorded to journa- 
lists and authors; watch for the large 
measure of decentralization embodied in 


whole press, 


the new Local Government Regulations ; 
and pray that Japan may long be preserved 
from the control of such reckless fanatics 


as the writer in the New York Nation? 

















(Our readers must distinctly unde 
responsible for the sentiments or 
ndents, fer the accuracy of their asser 
for the deductions they may chucse to draw therefrom. ] 














CTORY CRFEDS.” 
To tHe Eoiror of THe “ JapAN Matt.” 

Sir,—Your | # article of the 16th instant 
diy does justice to the modest, unpre 

attitude of the majority of agnostics when teat 
subjects on which satistactory evidence is 
perhaps never can be, forthcoming. [tis 
ot langmage to speak of agnosticism as 
inevitably associated as this word is with dog 
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nd der 
y ceitain amount of assu 
of things incapable of Leing scientifically tested or 
defined. Agnosticism would be more tuly de- 
spiritof caution, [tis one of uu 
sults of scientific progress that an ever inet 





ls, represeuti 





ed knowl 





scribed as te 


ing 
Hnber of men retuse lo place conjectures, hopes 
i ud 
same footing with scientifically tested facts and 
logically proved truths; that in the interests of 
itsclf a line bas been drawn between 
nd what, with our present faculti 
cannot wi. Agnostics do not condemn 
those who profess to be satisfied with the meagre 
evidence on which their professed creeds rest. It 
is only when such men maintain that their religions 
creeds rest on a scientific basis that zeal for truth 
moves the tue men of scicnce to resent the claim. 
Whether creeds are satisfactory or us 
factory, whether their tendency is to depress 
or to exhilarate, and the like, are questions that 
sink into insignificance before the greater problem 
that each thinking man las to solve for himself s 
which resolves itself into the apparently simp! 
but actually complex, question © What is truth 2?” 
a question which, ea passant, the defenders of 
orthedoxy whose letters have ‘appeared in your 
columns of late, have done nothing to sol 
As to the existence of a God to which you refer, 
the Has become almost ‘ 
rendered so by the lack of a scientific, as distin, 
gnished froma theological, definition of the term 
“God” that has received anything approaching 





pirations, fancies, dreams, pivns on the 
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general acceptance. Accuracy is ont of the question 
where the language used misleads at every step 
by describing what is infinite and unfathomable in 
finite terms. Until men are more agreed as to 


what is meant by the term God, denial of God's 
existence is an absurdity into which few will tall, 
And even granted that the term is definable, si 

a negative able of proof no man in his 
senses would imitate David's foul in asserting that 
“There is no God. 

‘The picture of the cloudy horizon of men of 
science drawn by Mr. Myers and reproduced jn 
your art more vivid than true. Some men 
of melancholic temperament love to divert men’s 
attention from present evils by portraying the 
miseries in store for their descendants, But de- 
spite the gloomy forebodings which ever and anon 
darken the pages of our great journals, the 
































world jogs along’ its own way, and the majority 


-|* * 


of the men whose creed is supposed to be so de- 
i pressing, and over whose tmmusical and unpoetic 
souls there is this pious lament, are bright and 
werly from morning to night, and are evidently 
fully bent on extracting all the sweetness yielded by 
the flowers around them, As for the ordinary run 
of scientific men being incapable of enjoying music, 
poetry, and art, nothing could be further removed 
trom the truth. ‘he fact of the existence of 
scientific men like Mr, Darwin, who confess to a 
lack of interest in these things, is no proof that it 
is the tendency of scientific study to produce this 
result, 

Lremain, Sir, yours truly, Zz. 


‘Tokyo, March 18th, 1888. 



























‘Yo Tur Eprror oF Tw “ Japan Matt.” 

Sin,—Contiary to expectation, | imagine, your 
supplemental article of the 16th instant entuled 
“ Unsatisfactory Creeds ” divectly led to the wi 
furling of the Positivist banner in our midst. That 
A iy Satisfactory to have it take the field, seeing 
that it exists, few will be inclined to deny, for a 
controversy anent a search by a whole people for 
a perfect basis for their moral law, would be 
incomplete and ina sense one-sided were Posi- 
tivism allowed to keep or to be telegated toa 
position of salety and indifference off the field, 
The act of untusling, besides disposing of the 
doubts expressed in the leader relerred to, and 
showing the absence of inhetent antagonism be- 
tween the teligion of Co and Art, whether in the 
Helds of Poetry, Paimting, or Musi necessarily 
atuacts renewed attention to the warring religious 
systems of the Western onthe patt of the Japa- 
Nese at present exercising their minds upon re- 
higious questions. Renewed attention being thus 
censured for the religion, so-called, of the con- 
tinuous sum-total of convergent beings”? (Comte’s 
latest expression), Ufeel confident you will kindly 
lend your columns to a few statements which will 
[hope assist some of your readers to appreciate 
Positivism at its own real value. 

This “scientific, demonstrated, truly spiritual 
teligion,” Positivism, whose Deity, in the language 
of Mr. Harrison, the brilliant: writer and leading 
apostle of the creed, is “ Humanity, as controlling 
and controlled by nature according to natural 
law,” has been thus described by Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward in the columns of the National Review -— 

“The power which we are gratetully to rever- 
ence as controlling our destinies is Humanity, 
* It includes all that are to exist in the 
future, and in consequence Humanity, or Tne 
Great Being,’ as Comite styled it, is as yet incom- 
plete, Certainly, at first sight, when we are told 
to have ‘grateful reverence? for the whole hu- 
man race as acting upon us in connection with 
Natural Law and contiolling our lile, many. of 
us will demur. 7 5 * It excludes 
all ‘the worthless and the evil, whose. worth. 

and evil die away in the tide of 
progress and youd. ‘These are Mr. Hatrison’s 
words, and Comte speaks to the same effect, * 
* © © ‘Seven years must intervene after the 
death of each” individual,—so the Positivist 
Catechism explains—before the Last Judgment of 
posterity decides whether or no he is to be 
‘incorporated in the Supreme Being’ and ho- 
soured with a commemorative bust. Only worthy 
specimens of humanity are a part of this Great 
Being. It is called generally Humanity, be- 
cause the evil members do not count, because 
evil is absorbed in good. We are only to worship 
the good;—those who have exercised a benefi ial 
influence on the race, and who enjoy (the Cate- 
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chism tells us) an Immortality consisting in 
fame, and in the operation upon’ their successors 
of the energies they originally set in motion. Pro. 








gress isthe great end, and these men are deified 
as having contributed towards it. ‘The chief con- 
stituent elements of the Supreme Being who have 
lived in the past, the principal worthies of Humanity 
who have gone from among us, are commemorated 
by days set apart in their honour in the Positivist 
Calendar, Mahomet, St. Bernard, Phidias, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Hume, Galileo, Newton; here 
are names taken ndom, but showing the wide 
embrace of Positivism, and the heterogeneous 
character of the progress it commends. So then, 
Humanity, or the Great Being, ® * * becomes 
merely—those members of our race who did in the 
past or will in the future exercise an influence in 
favour of its progress 

In view of all’ this, and remembering that the 
characteristics and attributes of many of the com. 
Ponent parts of this polygenetic Supreme Being, 
were (on such a subject one should perhaps say are, 
secing that Mr. Harrison would tell us that such 
and such a deified one “lives even more in the 
energies he has set in motion and the works he has 
done, than while he was yet here”) diametrically 
opposed and essentially antagonistic, we may well 
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give our adhesion to Mr. Ward’s claim: that 
®there will be men of a matter-of fact tir who 
will insist that all this explanation is much ado 
about nothing 3 that to roll together 
worthy persons and call them Humanity, and to 
call the worship of them, in thei effect on us, 
Religion, is not a process of religious teaching at 
all, but only a bad joke. They will insist that the 
name ‘Religion? does not make the thing.”’ 

Having regard to the momentous issues at 
stake, rightly did one of the foremost of our public 
men at home,—a man who by certain of his writ 
ings has been judged by some to be no more a 
professing Christian than Frederic Harrison, thus 
deliver himsel 

“Mankind is the object of our worship—man- 
kind, a stupid, ignorant, half beast of a creature, 
the most distinguished specimens of which have 
passed their lives in chasing chimeras, and believ 
ing and forcing others to believe tales about 
them—a creature made up mostly of units, of 
which a majo nnot even read, whilst only a 
small minority have the time, or the means, or the 
ability to devote any considerable part of theit 
thoughts to anything but daily labour. For my 
part, | would as soon worship the ugliest idol in 
India, before which a majority of the Queen's sub- 
jects cut off the heads of poor little goats.” 

And it seems to me that there would be just as 
much of the truly spiritual ” in such a religion as 
this, as in that for which local effort has just been 
put forth in order that it may not stand before the 
people of this country branded “an unsatisfactory 
creed.” Wherein consists the difference? On the 
one hand we have worship of an inanimate lifeless 
ido! associated with which are ideas of truth, 
goodness, power, etc., varying in_ their loftiness 
and practicality with the mind and imagination of 
the devotee; and on the other, worship of thoughts 
and conceptions concerning men and women of 
the remote as well as recent past and of natures 
and traits yet unevolved and unexistent. Of the 
two, the former would be preferable to my mind, 
for there would be some power outside of and 
beyond my own environment around which I 
should erect thoughts, howsoever dim, of the supe 
natural aud unseen; whereas in the latter T should 
merely have the spur to aspiration and self-denial 
and progress found in the contemplation of the 
achievements of fellow-men who had gone before 
and, so far as they were personally concerned, 
sunk forever beneath the horizon, 

I remember reading in the Saturday Review 
several years ago something to the effect that all 
men who have been most powerful for good in the 
world have been the very men who constantly and 
most vividly realized the possible proximity of 
death. In that future, when Positivism, besides 
being “an incomparable doctrine” will be “a 
social force; when ‘the fixity of its principles ” 
and ‘its lofty moral culture” shall have found 
universal acceptance, we shall look vain for such 
workers as the Saturday Review referred to; for 
men keenly sensitive to the threadlike uncertainty 
of life, will not be likely to care to labour to add 
an inch or a fraction thereof to a moral stature 
which reaches its ultimate and highest condition 
and end in the cold and cheerless tomb. 

Mr. Harrison has himself stated the tests of a 
religion. ‘These are his words :— 

“ly any reasonable use of language religion 
implies some kind of belief in a Power outside 
ourselves, some kind of awe and gratitude for that 
Power, some kind of influence exerted by it over 
our lives. There are always in some sort the: 
three elements—belief, worship, conduct. A re- 
gion which gives nothing in particular to believe, 
nothing as an object of awe and gratitude, which 
has no special relation to human duty, is not a 
religion at all.” 

Concerning this Sir James Fitzjames Stephen 
forcibly asks :— How tan aman worship an in- 
definite number of dead people, most of whom are 
unknown to him by name, and many of whose 
characters were exceedingly faulty,—besides which 
the facts as to their lives are most imperfectly 
known? How can he in any way combine these 
people into a single object of thought? An object 
of worship. must’ surely have such a degree of 
unity that it is possible to think about it as distinct 
from other things, as much unity at least as the 
English Nation, the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Great Western Railway. No doubt these are 
abstract terms, but they are concrete enough for 
practical purposes. Every one understands what 
is meant when it is asserted that the English 
Nation is at war or at peace; that the Pope is the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church; that the 
Great Western Railway has declared a dividend 
but what is Humanity? How can any one mean- 
ing be affixed to the word so that one person can 
be said to use it properly and another to abuse it? 
It seems to me that it is as ‘unknowable’ as the 
Unknowable itself, and just as well and just as ill 
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fiwed to be an objject of worship.” * * * * * 


“How can we feel either” awe or gratitude to- 
wards an unascertained multitude of people, » 
e utterly uninown to us 

or reputation, and all of whom are, according to 
Mr. Harrison, dead and done with. Most of them 
indeed are utterly forgotten, and when they were 
alive thought as little and caved as little about us 
‘as we now do about them.” 

And elsewhere the same keen intellect has set 
forth the following conclusions relative to Posi 
tivism :— 

“But if Mr. He religion presents to the 
mind no object of worship, has it the smvallest pro 
spect of being able to ‘govern men and societies’? 
One, perhaps the great standing difficulty of all 
religions, is that the great mass of men do not 
really like and do notieally want them. ‘They 
must be compelled to come in. Neither Mahom- 
medanism nor Christianity attained its preser 
position in the world without exhausting all 
the resources both of persuasion and of force, 
military, moral, and spiritual.” ® * = * ® And 
now that Christianity ‘has been established 
for centuries, the vast majority of mankind, 
are, and are teproached for being, but nominal 
Christians, with a lukewarm affection for their no- 
minal creed, and a_ practical standard of 
and conduct falling far short of its requireme 
What will Positivism do with the vast mass of in 
different and woildly people? It can. neither 
hang them nor damn them. How then, can it 
hope to govern them, which Mr. Hartison tells us 
is one of the functions essential to a religion which 
deserves the name. The Unknowable is certainly 
singularly ill-adapted for the functions of govein- 
ment, but Mr. Spencer never proposed to govern 
mankind by it, Mr. Harrison does propose to 
yovern. How does he mean to set about it? And 
in particular what will he do with the indifferent 
and woildly minded? ‘They are a numerous body. 
“can understand,’ said one of the body, ‘ the sheep 
on the right and the goats on the left, but where are 
the alpacas to be?” Mr. Harrison’s religion does 
not even provide a sheep dog to bark at them, but 
practically all mankind are alpacas as against his 
religion of Humanity. These questions have been 
pressed on Mr, Harrison many times. I do not 
think he can answer any of them.” 

Time and thought are golden: and if a serious 
eye is to be given by the people of this land to the 
“Gospel of Humanity,” T beg all students to keep 
uppermost in their minds the deliberate assertion 
of Chief Justice Stephen, “so far as I know they”? 
(ihe reasons damnatory to. Positivism) “never 
have been, and I do noi believe they ever will be, 
answered.” 

Let us for a moment seek to grasp this deified 
abstraction, tearing aside the drapery beautifying 
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its amorphous outlines.— Phrases, emotions, 
ideas” (borrowed consciously or otherwise 
from the Christian Religion) are kept; the 


essence of religion is gone.” Itis a Being, pass- 
ing-fair in this era, providing scrupulous care 
istaken in its construction (for each individual 
must secure his own mental grasp of the god), 
fair enough perhaps so long as one remains in the 
realm of commonly accepted records, but beyond 
that we strike the domain of the animal pure and 
simple, and realize that even as, according to the 
teachings of evolution man is a development of an 
ape, so the Positivist. Deity must in some of its 
parts savour of the monkey and behind that of 

eatures of even a lower grade. It is a Being 
evolved out of nothing, and proceeding as we are 
(or should be were we turned aside by every new 
voice) along that soul-enthralling ‘vista that lies 
before the Evolutionists?” proceeding as far be- 
yond the “sensitive power of his present retina, 
the percipient. power of his present brain, the 
capabilities of his present body” (to use a sugges- 
tive passage in your editorial of the 16th instant) 
as our faculties and capacities are superior to and 
beyond those of say Homer, Virgil, Alexander, 
Solomon, Joshua, Moses. What phenomenal pio- 
digies Moses and Homer would have been had 
they figured on the world’s stage to-day instead of 
centuries and ages ago! But it is reassuring to 
contemplate rather the future side of this Deity 
than the past or present, and to feast our spiritual 
vision on the probable nature of man-divine in 
the year of greater grace 18888, of which the best 
natures of this year of grace 1888 are “but feeble 
types.” Verily it all savours of straining ata gnat 
and turning and swallowing a camel. 

Let me close with Sir James Stephen’s words con- 
cerning what is more and more proving itself by its 
maryellous progress and activity, the world’s only 
hope. They are words well worth pondering :— 
“Yo deny that Christianity in its various forms 
has been, and still is, one of the greatest powers 
in the world, or to deny that its leading doctrines 
have in fact been associated in many ways with 
all that we commonly recognise as virtue, is like 









































denying the agency of the sun in the physical 
world.” Like denying the agency of the sun in 
the physical world. 

Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Yokohama, 23rd Maich, 1888. 


A.W.C. 





THE PRESENTATION TO MR. 
HANNEN. 
ee 


On Saturday evening a farewell entertainment 
to Mr. Justice and Mrs. Hannen, who ate about 
to leave Japan for some time, was given in the 
Yokohama Public Hall, The primary object 
of the entertainment was the presentation of an 
address and a souvenir, and as it was announced 
that this part of the ceremony should take place 
al 9.45, the great majority of the leading residents 
of Yokohama and ‘Tdky6 assembled by that time. 
Ihe Committee, by whom the address had been 
drawn up and’ the arrangements made, were 
Messrs. T. Thomas, F,S. James, W. J. Cruick- 
shank, J. P. Mollison, and’ E. Abbott, and these 
gentlemen, representing the community, presented 
the address, which was handsomely inscribed on a 
scroll after the fashion of a Japanese Kakimono. 

The Hall was tastefully decorated with bunt- 
ing and evergreens, the Japanese emblems of 
longevity, prosperity, and happiness being pro- 
minent features in the display. The angles of the 
room were rounded off by Japanese screens which 
extended completely round the Hall and produced 
a capital effect and a pleasing contrast, with their 
dead gold and neutral tints, to the colours of all 
nations that draped the walls above. The band 
having played in the company, they assembled 
in front of the stage, from which the presentation 
took place. 

Mr. T. Tuomas prefaced the presentation by 
saying :— 

Mr. Hannen—I have the honour on behalf of 
the Committee, representing between one and two 
hundred residents at Hakodate, Nagasaki, Kobe, 
Lokyo, and Yokohama, to ask your acceptance 
of a testimonial, accompanied by an address which 
Twill read to you. It was originally intended that 
the autograph list of names should have been ap- 
pended to the addvess, but. foreseeing certain 
difficulties in the way of obtaining all the signa- 
tures and in view of the delicacy of your office as 
Judge, the Committee thought it better to elimi- 
hate anything from it which might seem in the 
leastwise of an invidious character, hoping thereby 
to render their offering to you more acceptable 
though bereft of the names of all your well-wishers. 
I can scarcely tell your how much I appreciate the 
honour of the present occasion, or the pleasure I 
have in reminding you that I have known you the 
best part of your life,—I don’t mean to say more 
than half your actual existence, but I use the 
words advisedly in saying the best part ef your 
life,—that is since you were married.—(Applause.) 
We met during your honeymoon, when you, having 
taken a chance in the loitery of life, had drawn a 
prize—one who has proved such a blessing 1 your 
domestic hearth, and who by her genial kind- 
heartedness has found favour with all who have 
known her.—(Applause.) I will now read the 
address :— 


To Nicnouas J. Haxnen, Esguire, 

Judge of Her Britannic Majesty’s Court for Japan. 

Sir,—On the occasion of your departure for England, 
we, residents in Japan, desire to express our sense of the 
many high qualitics you have displayed in the discha 
of your important functions as Judge of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Court for Japan, qualities that have confirmed 
the reputation of the tribunal over which you preside, and 
strengthened public confidence in the administration of 
British Justice. 

Nor at revel prompted solely by the respect that 
you have won in your official capacity. We address you 
also as a friend, whose genial participation in all our 
tecreations and hearty promotion of our social unity will 
always be associated with many of the brighter phases of 
our life in Japan 14 
Hoping soon to welcome your return, and wishing you 
the fullest enjoyment of your well-earned leave of absence, 
we beg you and Mrs. Hannen to accept the accompanying 
souvenir, a slight token of the sentiments by which all 
classes are animated towards you. 

‘We have the honour to remain, 
‘Your obedient Servants, 
T. Tuomas, 
F.S. James, 
. P. Motuisoy, 
EpGar Avnorr, 
W. J. CruiéKsiiask, 


Committee for the Subscribers. 



















































The testimonial will take the form of a Silver Tea 
Service of Japanese work, but, not being yet com- 
plete, the Committee have to deny themselves the 
pleasure of handing it to you now, _ It will be for- 





warded to you at home as soon as it is finished.— 
(Applause.) 
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Mr. Hannen then said:—Mr. Thomas, Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—I am quite sure that you all will 
agree with me that what [have to say should be 
short. I would indeed, for my own sake and yours, 
prefer to say simply “we thank you. But to say 
a few more words is the only means I have of 
endeavouring to express our heartfelt thanks for 
your kindness to-night. The address and testi 
monial which you have presented fill me with a 
sense of pain mingled with pleasure. ‘There 
hardly anything in this world which gives one 
more pain than listening to undeserved praise. 
There is hardly anything which gives one more 
pleasure than’ thinking of the kindness which 
prompts it. It is true I have endeavoured so to 
discharge my duties as to strengthen public con- 
fidence inthe administration of British Justice, and 
Tam truly grateful to you for saying that I hav 
succeeded ; it is, [fear your kindness, not my merit 
which causes you so to speak. As to my partici 
pation in your recreations, I have simply enjoyed 
myself amongst you. I could not help it, and I 
deserve no thanks for that, ‘That I have desived 
social unity here is ue. If Lhave promoted it 1 
have done one of the things which [have always 
had most sincerely at heart, Lam told that other 
besides my fellow countrymen have joined in con- 
ferring on me to-night’s honour, and I see many 
nationalities here to-night. What have Idone that 
you should all be so kind tome? ‘Twenty years 
ago, when I first left England for the East'l telt 
that with every plunge of the ship, [was 
leaving further behind me those whom I cherished. 
T little thought that with every plunge Twas 
coming neaier to shores where I should find 
nds so many and so tiue. We who live in 
Japan have the advantage over many other exiles; 
for we can and do love the country in which we 
live and the people amongst whom we dwell. Let 
me take this opportunity of thanking them publicly 
for the genial courtesy they have at all times dis 
played towards me and mine. Before concluding 
I would add one word. I only know of one act 
that [ever performed which has truly proved 
of some use to Yokohama, and that act I per- 
formed neatly 19 years ago when—I maried. 1 
feel that I owe most of your kindness to what 
my wile has, rather than to what I myself have, 
done. And now let me on her behalf and on 
mine thank you all for your goodness, and wish 
prosperity and lappiness, health, wealth, and cons 
tent to you all.—(Applaus 

Shortly after the presentation of the Address, 
dancing commenced and was kept up with spirit, 
—the evening being a perfectly happy one but 
for the cause that brought the guests together, — 
UIL half-past eleven, when, on the curtain being 
raised, it disclosed the stage with supper tables 
laid out, and a general move was made in that 
direction. 

‘The band of the U.S. gunboat Monocacy sup 
plied the music, and played in capital time. Mr. 
Edgar Abbott has to be credited with the design 
and execution of the decorations, which were in 
excellent taste, and in the carrying out of his ideas 
he received valuable assistance from men from 
H.M.S. Leander. 

The following invitations were also issued, but 
owing to Official Mourning the recipients were 
unable to accept:—Marquis and  Marchioness 
Nabeshima, Count and Countess Saigo, Count 
and Countess Oyama, Count and Countess Inouye, 
Count Okuma, Count Yamada, Count ¥ 
gata, Count and Countess Ito, Viscount and Vi 
Countess Mori, Viscount and. Viscountess Aok 
Baron and Baroness ‘Takasaki; also the Foreign 
Ministers. About 230 people were present, and 
most of the leading Japanese Merchants put in an 
appearance. 
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YOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING 
CLUB. 
ee eeeeeeey 


‘The season of the Yokohama Amateur Rowing 
Club was opened on Saturday by a series of scratch 
races. ‘The weather was plea sun shining 
brightly, while just enough wind prevailed to cause 
a slight ripple on the surface of the Bay, The 
conpetitions were purely informal, the starting ac- 
complished by mutual arrangement, and. the 
limes were not taken at all, The band of H.MS. 
Leander, by kind permission of Captain Dunloy 
and the officers of the ship, was present and played 
a number of selections duting the afternoon, 

The first race got off was one for pair oats, two 
crews starting 5 this was followed by a procession in 
which five boats, one six oared and four four oared, 
rowed to the Pacific Mail Wharf and thence raced 
in. A four oar race then took place and the pro 
gramme closed with a double sculls competition. 
‘The following are the results :— 
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Paik Ovrs—(Quaiter of a Mile). 





Robinson Gibbens 
Grant 1 Young 
Henson (cox.) Hooper (cox.) 


Robinson and Grant, having the outside position, | 
got the lead from the first and kept it to the finish, | 
opponents spurting a few yards too late and 
ng up at the close half a length behind. 





Procession—(Quarter of a Mile). 








Robinson. \ Sutte 

Pearson. Symes. 

Youn 1 Hooper. 2 
Grant. Surth. 

Rickett (cox.) Henson (cox.) 
Merriman. Wheeler. amuels. 
Vilden. Groom. Scidmore. 
Gibbens. Brewe Alvens. 
Suow. Litehfi Boag. 





Gorman (cox.) Bennet (cox.) Sutter (cox.) 

In the procession five boats started and pulled 
up tg the Pacific Mail Wharf. Thencea fairly good 
start was made, ‘The heavies gave up towaids the 
end and made a short cut to the boat house slip, 
but the others raced well to the finish, with the| 
result that the white boat won by a short half | 
length, blue coming in a close second. 


Fours—(Quarter of a Mile). 

















Salabelle. Sutter, 
Pearson, Surth. 
‘Vilder 1 Scidmore. 2 


Gibbens. Snow. 
Gorman (cox.) J Rickett (cox.) 
Mr. Gorman’s boat won a full length indeed 
the other did not finish, 


Dovare Scutts—(Quarter of a Mile). 
Robinson. } Lichfield. 
1 


Gibbens. Suter 
ished with a clear lead of a le 











Walkinshaw (cox.) Wheeler (cox.) 
The winner f 
and a half. 





YOKOHAMA CRICK: 
TIC CLUB. 
— 

The annual general meeting of the above Club 
was held on Wednesday in the Club Hotel 
Mv. J. P. Mollison occupied the chair, aud there 
were also present. Messis, Edwards (Hon. Secre- 
tary), Chalmers, (Hon. Treasurer), Sutter, Halli 
buiton, Keir, Wallord, Weod, Coulson, Solomon, 
F. Gillett, Groom, Henson, Hearne, Rev, E. C. 
lnwine, Messrs. E. Mint Kilby, Hinton, Hooper, 
Arnould, Mortis, & 

The Cuatrman said before entering upon the 
regular business of the meeting he would like to 
say a few words expressive of the regret which all 
the members of the Club felt that their respected 
President, Mr. Hannen, was no longer in the 
chair that he had occupied for so many years with 
such credit to himself and benefit to the Club— 
(Applause.) Mv. Hannen had been closely 
identified with the Club since, in place of the name 
Yokohama Cricket Club, it assumed that of the 
Yokohama Cricket and Athletic Club. He had 
taken an active interest in its working and welfare 
and had spared neither time nor trouble to make 
it the success which all would admit it had 
become.—(Applause.) He proposed that the 
members should record their appreciation of Mr. 
Hannen’s services as President.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Groom seconded, and the motion was un- 
animously agreed to. 

‘The minutes of last meeting were read and 
approved of, 

‘The annual report was then read as follows :— 

Anxvat Rerour Y.C. & A.C. Season 1887-88, 

In submitting the Report for 1887-8, the Committee 
have much pleasure in congratulating the Members 
upon another successful season, and the satisfactory 
condition the finances of the Club are still in, 

Accounts, 

The statement annexed shows a balance carried 
forward to the credit of the present season of $136 31.5 
and this notwithstanding the heavy items that have 
been expended on new gear, &c.,a goodly stock of 
which is carried over for this year's requirements, 
while the ground rent is paid to the g1st December, 
1885 
‘here isa small deficit over the sale of th Ni 
lub Colours, but to balance this there is a rage! 
ibbon and sashes still to be disposed of which wiil more 
than cover the amount due, and the secretary will be 
pleased to receive the numes of those members wishing 
to avail themselves of the surplus stock. 

‘The fence is in a very bad condition, and the estim- 
ated cost of putting it in thorough order, repainting, &c., 
is about $100. the Pavilion also wants some repairs, 
both matters, however, being left for the consideration 
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of the new Committee. 


UNIVE 
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Cricker. 

‘The past season compares somewhat unfavourably 
with the previous one; but the number of Matches 
played in the Autumn promises well for a good 
scason this yer, whilst it must be borne in mind that 
the number of wet days in May and June interfered 
with the play, and that the absence of the Fleet in the 
Autunin decreased the interest. Mr. Walkinshaw 
stands first on the list in batting and bowling, with a 
batting average of 24 for 7 completed innings, and in 
bowling 4.7, although it is only fair to Mr. Walford, 
who comes next in bowling, with an average of 6. 7. 
to state, that he bowled in g innings taking 41 wickets 
against Mr. Walkinshaw’s 4 innings for 12 wickets. 
Mr Pakenham takes second place in batting, with an 
average of 193 for 10 completed innings. 

ATHLETICS. 

A Meeting was got up for the Autumn; after a 
great deal of exertion on the part of one or two 
members acting on the sub-committee, notably Mr. 
Arnould, and the Committee beg to tender them, their 
warmest thanks, But those of the Club interested in 
this branch of sport ought to bear in mind the import- 
ance of electing a Member on the General Committee 
at the Annual Meeting, specially to represent Athletic 
interests. It is to be noted that the sub.committee 
had the entire working of the receipts and expenditure 
of this Meeting, and handed over a balance of $46.85 
tothe Club, asking that it might be used in renovating 
the running path, which matter has had the attention 
of the Committee. The thanks of the Members are 
due to the Ladies uf the community for again present- 
ing a Purse, and the Club may congratulate itself on 
their continued kind support. 

FOOTBALL. 

This seems to be dying out in Yokohama, and a 
challenge from Kobe was accepted more for the honor 
of the Club than Lecause of any seal interest shown 
in the game by members; however, after strenuous 
efforts a team was got together which played up well, 
and was only beaten after a hardly contested game, 

Lawn Texnis 

‘The average attendance at the nets last season was 
hardly so great as the previous one, but much interest 
is still taken in the game, and the convenience of the 
ground will doubtless continue to make it attractive 
in the busy season. 

















Base Batt, 
More interest was taken in this game during the 
| past season, and six matches were played before the 
hot weather set in, a sufficient number of American 
Men of War being in port to play against the Club. 
‘Two of the Matches were well contested, and the 
play much above the Yokohama average, but the 
other games showed want of practice, and it is hoped 
the game will receive more attention in this respect 
during the coming season. 

Menawrs. 

The Club has to be congratulated on a greatly in- 
creased Membership, there being now 127 on the list, 
as against 107 at the close of the previous season. 

Ivonly remains for the Members of the Committee 
to tender their resignation, with every good wish for 
the continued presperity of the Club. 


Yoxonama Cricket axn Arutrtic Cuun, is Account wit 
Tur Hoxoxary TREASURER. 
Dr. 















1857/8 
Gear account, Base Ball 
Cricket and Tennis ‘ 
Working Expenses, Momban's Wages 
and Momban's Wages, 8 Months $6 00 
Coolies, Tennis Hoys, Weeding, and Sundries 343.144—$19.148 


$63.00 
235.63 —298.63 
120.00 














Printing, ‘advertising and stationery a... a1: 
Collecting Subscriptiontseceee : ed 
Fire Insurance $1,200.00 1 year to ist Septem 
ber, 1888 Gereterat as 24.50 
Match Expenses ERR 33.78 
Athletic Meeting. Gold yen for ladies’ purse 
16 @ 1.38 

Prizes... ie 

Sundries 

Advertising 

Printing 









Mand Expenaes 
Collegtingg en, 
Silver Stop Watel 
Cie Colours 

iround Rent, 9 months to sist Dece 
Ground Rents famonthsto3 
Balance in hand none 











er 18 
‘0 31st December, 1888 








18878 Cr. 
By Balance brought forward in ea vsessecsceee 
Ground Rent g months, Paid—March to De- 
mber, 1887 acai uae 
‘ntrance Fees a9 New Members and 2 Oid 


$7nsy 
246.17 317-70 























‘Members Rejoined. 161.60 
Subscriptions scenes 1,110.08 
Honan Insurance a8 
One Cricket Hat sold Me. Robinson’ me 
Cricket Hails sold Peek 13 

Athletic Meeting —Gate Mowe}, Bairance Fees, 
bate pee s60.50 
$2,397.66 


EF. & 0. E. 
Yokohama, 20th March, 1888. 


A.M. Cuauaens, Hon, Treas 

Examined with vouchers and found correct, 

C.D. Moss. 
Tiesny Hanzow, } Auditors. 

In reply to Mr, ARNouxp, it was stated that the 
ast athletic meeting showed a balance of $70.85 in 
favour of the Club, from which was deducted $24 
as the cost of sand for the path, 

Mr. Watkinsnaw proposed and Mr. Paken- 
Ham seconded, the adoption of the report, which 
was agreed to. 

The’ Cuairataw stated that he had received a 
letter from Lane, Crawford & Co. intimating a 
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balance in favour of the Club of $21.35, being the 
amount realised by the sale of old colours. 

On the question of the boys of the Victoria 
School being allowed to use the ground coming up, 

Mr. Furst Kinny proposed, seconded by Mr. 
Dopns, that the matter be left in the hands of the 
Committee for the ensuing year. 

The CuatrMan intimated that the ballot had re- 
sulted in the election of Mr. Mollison as President, 
Mr. Abbott as Vice-President, and Messrs. Brewer, 
Sutter, Tilden, Edwards, Walkinshaw, Walford, 
and Arnould as Committee. 

Some discussion took place as to the holding of 
a spring athletic meeting, but on Mr. Brewer stat- 
ing that the path would not be ready for three 
weeks yet, the idea of having a meeting was 
dropped. 

On the motion of Mr. Groom, seconded by Mr. 
Gitterr, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
retiring Committee. 

A suggestion by Mr. Gitvert as to returfing 
the tennis ground was referred to the Committee. 

Mr. Irwin proposed a motion to the effect 
that the practice of sending round a voting ticket 
was reprehensible and should be discountenanced. 

‘The CuairMan pointed out that the members 
need not be bound by the ticket. 

Considerable discussion took place, and even- 
tually Mr. GILLerr propesed that a list of members 
willing 10 serve on the Committee should be sup- 
plied to members at least a week previous to the 
taking of the ballot. 

This was ruled out of order by the Chairman, as 
involving an alteration of the rules, and Mr. Gillett 
gave notice of his motion for next annual meeting. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the 
proceedings. 














TRANSLATIONS FROM JAPANESE 
JOURNALS. 
eens eS! 
COMMERCIAL PROGRESS. 


(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo.) 

For some seven years past Japanese commerce 
has been in_a condition of very great depression, 
the lowest depth being reached in the years 1885 
and 1886. Profound apprehensions were, during a 
considerable time, entertained as to the continuance 
of this dulness in trade, but at length fortunately 
the financial condition of the country began to 
show signs of improvement, and the’ circulating 
medium having been adjusted and set on a firm 
basis, business began to assume some form of order 
and regularity. Following upon this change for the 
better, various enterprises and industries awakened. 
nto activity from the stagnation into which they 
had been thrown, and the depression so long pre- 
valent seemed at last to be dispelled before the 
bright prospects which became manifest. 

And yet if the actual state of commerce in this 
country be closely observed, it will become ap- 
parent that the activity which was shown in 
the summer and autumn of last year was to 
avery large extent transient, and the gloom of 
depression has in some degree again settled down 
on business circles. It is significant that at this 
juncture stocks and bonds should continue to 
wear an aspect of prosperity—a circumstance 
which has given rise to the fear that a. still 
lower depth of commercial dulness has to be 
reached and that still. more unhappy times are in 
store for Japan, ‘The minds of all intelligent 
persons coinected with commerce have constantly 
before them the question—What is to he the effect 
upon the business world of the extraordinary 
mania, as it may be described, of speculation in 
stocks and shares, which has prevailed in Japan 
since last spring, as manifested by the fact that 
during last year the enormous number of © 331 
companies of various kinds with an aggregate 
capital of yen 120,000,000 were floated? To 
us the question presents itself with equal in- 

tence; but it also seems to us that the present 
situation is not quite so gloomy as that of seven 
or eight years ago. It is true that about the time 
we have mentioned, trade bore an aspect of activity 
and large profits were made, but was the volume 
of business, the amount of transactions, greater 
than now, or were there as many commercial 












































facilities as we now enjoy? We think a negative 
answer must be given to this question. In 
the period that has elapsed since then it can- 
not be said, for instance, that the agricultural in- 


dusiry has ‘suffered any injury of moment. On 
the whole, indeed, the yield of produce has 
continuously shown’ more or less increase ; and 
although no doubt farmers have had to ‘bear 
their share of the depression in the shape of a 
fall in the prices of agricultural commodities, 
still, compared with the state of things seven 
or eight years ago, they really have not much 
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cause to complain of their lot. As a matter of 
fact, during last year the demand for imported 
yarns, cotton cloth, and other commodities of com- 
inon requirement showed a very considerable in 
crease, and this, in conjunction with the numerous 
new enterprises brought into existence, stimulated 
trade greatly. [tis only to be expected that under 
such circumstances commerce, both domestic and 
foreign, should show a similar degree of prosperity 
and inciease in volume, ‘To take the case of 
sill, though prices were throughout low there was 
a very substantial augmentation in the quantity 
exported, and trade in such important. articles of 
import as cotton yarns and shirtings was also active 
and brisk. In short, the total value of expotts and 
imports amounted to the very large figure of yen 
05,162,230, showing an increase of yen 10,057,507 
as compared with the previous year, and an 
increase of about yer 30,000,000 as compared 
with the figures eight years ago. 

Stimulated by such propitious conditions, the 
number of steamers engaged in the coastwise (ade 
underwent a large increase, and, more than that, 
freight and passenger rates were raised 30 and 
some cases 50 per cent. on the previous yea 
charges. The movement of merchandise with 
the borders of the country became more active, 
and as a consequence railway and steamship com: 
panies gained a large measure of prosperity. ‘The 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha directors, for example, were 
able to state at the last half-yearly meeting that 
for the period embraced by the report, 6 months, 
170,000 tons more of goods and 36,000 more 
passengers had been carried than in the preceding 
period, the increase of income from these sources 
amounting in the aggregate to yen 610,000, and 
that the prospects of business for the current 
year were very bright and promising. And the 
same gratifying feature is present in the case of 
the Nippon Railway Company. Besides, the year 
was characterised by the starting of many smaller 
shipping concerns, and we believe if the results of 
their working could be obtained and examined 
they would show even more convincing proofs as 
to the improvement in trade, How is it then that 
in the face of this great extension of means of 
communication both on land and sea and the great 
increase in the volume of business as compared 
with seven or eight years ago, we hear so many 
complaints in which the condition of trade now is 
unfavourably contrasted with that of the time we 
have alluded to, aind that the number of those who fall 
sictims to brankruptey and ruin seems to be on the 
increase? Various causes might be cited in answer 
to this question, but it strikes us that a most power. 
ful and important factoris the inability of Japanese 
merchants to adapt themselves to. the changing 
conditions of the times; to keep abreast of the 
tide of progress which in commercial affairs 
especially is sweeping over the country. Despite 
the heat of the competition which has been aroused 
by the continual introduction of fresh processes 
of civilization, they still adhere to old, obsolete 
manners and customs, It was thus that commerce 
in Japan suffered heavily some years ago in con- 
nection with the conversion of our paper money ; 
and itis thus that changes in business methods 
and facilities have again brought commercial 
affairs toa most critical period. If our merchants 
are to hold their place, they must keep their eyes 
open and avail themselves of every possible weapon 
which civilization places ready to their hands. 




































































JAPANESE POLITICS. 





(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 

It is the same with national as with bodily dis 
orders; remedies which fail to go to the root and 
source of the disease are useless, Same seven or 
eight years ago the antagonism between the Go- 
vernment and the leaders of the opposition was 
pretty extreme, but within the last three or four 
years the surface of political affairs assumed a 
calmer aspect, and so far at any rate as concerned 
the exterior, the relations between the people and 
those governing them were pacific and amicable. 
But the suspension of treaty revision negotiations in 
September last year gave rise to other conditions, 
calling forth the agitation of the soshi, and result 
ing in the issue of the now well known /oan-jorer 
or’ Peace Preservation Regulations. To a non 
official politician these regulations seem to be 
dreadfully severe. 

We must conclude in the face of such proceed- 
ings on the part of the Goverment that they 
were taken in consequence of an apprehension 
that the soshi and yusht might resort to danger: 
ons measures. In’social affairs the relations of 
cause and effect are everywhere apparent. The 
antagonism existing hetween the Government and 
the Opposition was no doubt the cause of and cul 
minated in the issue of the Hoan-jorei, an event 
which will, we believe be followed by a reaction, 




































of what nature it is utterly impossible at this time 
for us to say. Whatever happens, however, we 
may be certain that the promulgation of the 
regulations will have important and permanent 
cliects, and it is therefore the imperative duty 
both of Government and people to study carefully 
signs which may indicate beforehand the pro- 
bable character of the reaction, and to take steps 
to ward off any danger which it may involve. And 
first it is of the utmost importance that the causes 
that led to this event should be considered and 
discussed. It is not easy to arrive at an impartial 
judgment on the question. If we ask any member 
of the Liberal party he will tell us that the cause 
of the event of the 26th December lay in the 
Government’s oppressive and arbitrary disregard 
of public opinion, while supporters of the Govern- 
ment will say that circumstances connected with 
the presence’ and conduct of the soshi and yushi 
in the capital called for decisiye measures on the 
part of the Government. If,"setting aside both 
of these views, we ask to be informed of the reason 
why the soshi and yushi so firmly disapproved 
of the proceedings of the Cabinet we shail be told 
that because of oppression, oppressive measures 
were decided on; that turbulence necessitated 
turbulent steps. We certainly cannot agiee with 
this opinion. Both in and out of Government 
there are men of distinguished ability who ar 
little likely to commit serious mistakes, but it is 
well known that the spectator sees more and is 
enabled to exercise clearer because cooler judg- 
ment than those actively concerned in any. o¢- 
currence. It seems to us indeed that the possibility 
of both the Government and that section of the 
Opposition against which the Moan-jorei was 
divected being in error, is not a remote one. 
It is unavoidable that Government and people 
should at times, under the influence of different 
views, be moved in contrary directions ; and it is 
easy to understand how in the absence of amicable 
attempts to reconcile their views and bring about 
a settlement on the basis of mutual concession, 
their relations may pass into actual antagonism. 
Under such circumstances, of course, reason and 
judgment are alike obscured by violence and pas- 
sion. Without asserting that matters had gone to 
this extreme length in connection with the events 
of the 26th of December it can certainly be said 
that the relations between the governed and the 
governing body had reached a serious stage of 
lriction, For ourselves, who have stood aloof as 
spectators and understandings the motives which 
influenced both patties, it is possible to give a rea- 
ile and dispassionate judgment, 
The events of the 26th of December, then, cot 
stituted a collision between the Government and 
the people moving in contrary directions. It has 
been said that the antagonism between them arose 
in reference to those points that were referred to 
the various memorials and petitions that were 
recently presented to the Government, but this 
opinion we think is the result of a superficial 
view, which has mistaken the shadow for the object 
which causes it, the echo for the actual sound. 
Itis a known fact that within recent years the 
burdens of the people have become exceedingly 
heavy, land owners especially suffering very 
greaily. As to this point, having always urged 
the necessity of reducing taxation, we are at one 
with the framers of the memorials from the pro- 
vines, But it should be borne in mind that three 
years ago, when the agricultural classes were 
Subjected to the most severe hardships by the 
great financial changes which then took place, 
applications by memorial or petition to the Govern- 
ment, advocating the reduction of the land taxes 
were very few. How has it come about then that 
the interruption of the negotiations for the 
revision of the treaties should be the signal 
for a host of complaints as to the severity 
of the pressure of taxation and of claims for its 
amelioration? Memorials designed to promote 
the interests of the farmers would, one naturally 
supposes, come from country people, owning ot 
cultivating land. But as a matter of fact the 
gitation seems to have arisen in quarters the con- 
cern of which with agriculture it’ is somewhat 
difficult to imagine. It seems to have been con- 
cided by the Government that some ulterior 
object lay beyond the ostensible purposes of the 
ation, one fact in support of this belief being 
that though the revision of the Newspaper and 
Publication Regulations, which formed one cause 
of complaint, was completed before the issue of 
the Peace Preservation Regulations, the latter 
was the first to be issued and published. ‘The 
complaints upon which the memorials, &c., were 
founded appear then to have been merely ostensible 
grounds of attack upon the Government. The 
real causes lie deeper, and if onr public men wish 
to obviate national disaster they will endeavour as 
far as possible to reconcile the conflicting views 
which appear to exist. 
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THE FAPANESE ESTIMATES. 
el a 

An Imperial ordinance as to the budget for the 
aist fiscal year of Meiji, commencing the 1st 
April next and ending the 31st. March, 1889, was 
issued over the signatures of Count Ito, Minister 
President of State and Count Matsukata, Minister 
of State for Finance, the 17th instant. 

According to the estimates, the revenue is put 
at yen 80,755.923.002, and the expenditure at yer 
80,747.85 }-80y, showing an excess of yeu 8,000,433 
in ‘revenue, Compared with the ‘estimates ol 
revenue and expenditure for the 2oth fiscal year, 
the present figures show an increase of yen 
$19,053,002 and yen 812,300.15 respectively. 
‘The following is a comparative statement of Uh 
revenue and expenditure for the 20th and 21st 
fiscal years :-— 

















« Reves 
Dorn Fiscot YEAR. BIBT PIECEL YEAR, 
Internal revenue ... ec © sense 384,599 945 





Customs daties 








sossssaveseseneen 19¥930870,000 80,755,925 002 
Exrenpiture. 
1. 39,020,009,090 29,000,000.000 


National Debt... 
Annuities for meritorious services, 








pensionsjallowances,and salaries 
Bethan in acta sry 
Expeniiture (or the Imperial House: 
Told and shrines snr 

cin varios Dep 


'88$,593.983  9%6,350.663 





27$1,911.250 24752,105.250 












£,528,388.521 $4,804,595 $81 





the building of the 
ratace and 
‘constr 






Imperial Tem 
for the periodi 










JOB eee oe 254,088,000 §52,349.000 
Expenditure for the erec 

martmental and nationa 

nine 498,673.00 $09,000,000 
Expenditure of the Committee on 

Laws 34,568 020 





or Lixhibitions: s 


‘Consteuction of 





Expen 
Expenditure for 








Fortresses - 1990,020.000 
Expenditure for torpedoes for coast 

defence Messapccnses - 100,000,000 

Total csecsescsesssessnnseenssinee 1999S1S$2754 80,747,853:50% 








RAILWA¥ ACCIDENT. 
a 

An accident of a somewhat alarming character, 
but happily unattended by serious injury to 
lite or limb, occurred on Monday afternoon on 
the Tokyo-Yokohama Railway. It seems that 
the four o'clock express from Shinbashi, which 
does not stop at Tsurumi, Kawasaki, or Omori 
stations, after leaving Kanagawa Station was com- 
ing slowly in towards Yokohama, ‘The speed 
could not possibly have been great; indeed 
the engine-driver lias barely time to get up a high 
rate of progress after leaving Kanagawa before it 
becomes necessary to shut off steam again on ap- 
proaching the Yokohama platform. Some five 
hundred yards outside of the latter spot, a. siding 
leaves the mainline, leading to the goods shedson the 
seaward side, which in fact ts the main freight siding 
of the terminus. The ne and a third class cart 
age immediately coupled to it passed the switch 
usual, but by some mishap which last evening 
brought forth no satisfactory explanation, the 
second carriage ran off into the goods siding ful- 
lowed by four others. ‘The coupling attaching 
the first of these runaway. veliicles to the carviag 
next the engine gave way very soon, but not belore 
the two foremost of them had been upset and more 
or less smashed. Indeed, all those five carriages 
were somewhat badly “used up,” with the exception 
of the last, that-connecting them with the rea 
body of the t a new carriage, which toppled 
over just previous to breaking its rear couplings, 
All the viages involved in this disaster were 
third class, and all were ocenpied, but, so far as 
we could learn, no one was seriously injured. 

When our reporter visited the spot on Monday 
evening the railway stall were occupied in leading 
off the line, by means of numerous sleepers, two 
upright, but somewhat dilapidated vehicles, in re 
turning tothe line the new carriage we lave referred 
to, which was barely scratched, and in removing 
the shattered timbers of the carriage which had 
fivst over-run the points, This vehicle was indeed 
a sorry spectacle. The loiry, that is the lov 
structure of the cartiage resting on the wheels, w 
intact, but the upper part was, not to draw too fine 
a point, in smithereens.” ‘The roof was there, 
and on one side could be distinguished the word 
Third” but the rest was in matchwood, and the 
wonder of it all is that human beings could have 
Deen inside and escaped with their lives. 

‘The age behind it in the train was lying on 
its side so hardly treated, but still sorely 
enough. ‘That next behind still remained upighi, 
but with platform smashed, and so with the other, 

















































































































which had not yet been restored to the rails. 
Almost under the wheels of the latter lay 
woman’s umbrella, discarded by some tind fair 


as she left the scene of the accident. How the 
affair occurred it is as yet impossible for an 
outsider to. say, but it seems to have arisen at the 
points, Why the engine and one carriage passed, 
and the five following went astray is an explanation 
has not at present been made public. 

me years ago an accident somewhat similar 
ried at) Shimbashi 

from the wollies on which they 
1, and yet no one was killed or even seriously 
injured. So, yesterday, human hfe seemed to be 
very lightly dealt with, So far as we ean learn 
only one man was injured, and that but slightly, 
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FATAL ACCIDENT. 
+ 


An inquest was held ou ‘Tuesday afternoon on 
the body of Me. W.'T. Watt, editor of the Jupan 
Gaeette, who died by falling from the steps of his 
house the same morning. Merv J.C. Hall, HLBOMLs 
Acting Consul presided and the jmors were 
Messrs. D. S. Brearley, J. W. Doheny, and M. 
Russell. 

It appeared from the evidence of Mr, Quinton, 
who tesided with the deceased, and of Mr. R. Hay, 
who last saw him alive, that Mr. Watt had about 
one o'clock in the morning accompanied the latter 
to the verandah as he was leaving. Mr. Wal 
standing on the top of a flight of steps, twelve in 
number and unprotected by any rail, leading te 
the verandah, bade his friend good night, but the 
latter had not gone many yards away before he 
heard a fall and an exclamation. On returning te 
the house he found Mr, Wait lying on the ground, 
He at once roused Mr, Quinton and they carried 
Mr. Watcinto the house and sent for Dr. Wheeler, 

Di. Wheeler's evidence was to the effect that 
Me. Watt died afew minutes alter his arival at 
He gave itas his opinion that death 
had Leen caused by concussion and compress 
of the brain, caused by the deceased falling fon 
the top of the steps—on which marks, as if from 
the heels of lus boots in slipping, could be dis 
Uinguished—to the ground. 

Mr. Wright, the Consular constable, stated that 
the top step was eight feet fom the ground, and 
the steps were Hot protected by any rail or stone 
to prevent a person falling over. 

Without vetiving the jury: found as follows :— 

“That deceased met his death o 27th 
Mareh about one o'cloek in the morning as the 
result of a fall from the top of the steps forming 
the entrance ty his dwelling No. 62, Blulf, and 
that the fall was purely accidental.” 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
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(From our Se 





San Francisco, February 23rd. 

Since [last wrote, people have exhausted con 
ciue over Birine’s letter, without coming any 
rer toa general understanding of its meaning. 
A few adhere to the idea that itis sincere. But 
the great bulk of politicians, studying it in the 
light of Blaine’s previous performances in the same 
line, ave still convinced that whatever it’ does 
mean, it does not mean what it says. Te seems 
umatural to impute honesty or candour to the 
statesman from Maine, ‘These qualities are so 
foreign to his nature that if he possesses them, he 
must have acquired them abroad. To us, he is 
and always will remain the typical Jim Clow of 
politics, who yoes about muttering -— 











Lturn about, 
Atul twist about, 
And do just so 
Whichever way turn about, 
Tjianpe jim Crow. 

Still, in the possibility. that Biaine would rather 
not be a candidate this fall, Republicans are look 
ing round for another standard-bearer; but, thas 
far, their efforts have not been crowned with 
neral Sheridan has been much talked 
of; notwithstanding his positive statement that 
nothing would induce him to accept the nomit 
tion if it were tendered him on a yolden salver. 



































lias in fact a much better billet where he is, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army. Even were he 
as will 18 Barkis, there is an obstacle in bis na. 
tivity. He says himseli he was born in Somerset, 
Ohio. His mother s: ys he was born n Troy, in 





New York. Old faoily friends declare that he 


first saw the light Westchester County, Neaw | 














be shoals of affidavits in support of each of these 
sturies; and doubts might arise in the public mind 
whether he ever was born at all. 

vother lavourite sen of the Republican Party is 
a. Many turnedtheir eyes 
vo him when idan was dipped, He is a 
man of leaning, comage, and ability; he went 
through the ea of republic corruption without a 
in ut hiy ela But he uo sooner found 
ne floating through the papers than he 
ghtway ruled himself out by declaring: that 
he would wot resign his judgeship to be President, 
and that it he were nominated he would decline. 
So the party seems to be deilting back to Blaine 
as a forced conclusion. Yo nominate Sherman, 
Allien, Huwbey, or Hiscock would be to court 
deteat, No new man of sufficient standing to be 
President would dislocate his social and business 
ties tor the sake of a contest in which the odds 
would be At the present mo- 
iment—if the convention were to meet to-morrow— 
Biaine would Le nominated by acclamation, and 














Judge Gresham of India 
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ainst his success, 














would have to ran whether he liked it or not. Of 
course the situation may change any day 
‘The President is in Florida, eating oranges, and 








keeping well out of the way of the festive gun- 
powder with which Washington's bisthday is cele- 
abinet have likewise taken advan- 
iday to get a breath of home air, 
Congress is doing nothing 3 everybody is waiting 
for Mills’ Tarif Bull, The Revemie reformers 
are silent; Randall a chance of showing his 
teeth the other day, and he gave one more proof 
of the folly which led Carlisle to retain him at the 
read of the Appropriations Committee, He has 
twice ay much pluck as the Southern Congressmen. 

Ot the two pending British treaties the one on 
the fisheries has been concluded, and ratified by 
the President ; the other—the extradition treaty— 
has been postponed till next December. ‘The 
fishery treaty sottens the harsh terms of the treaty 
of 1818, and settles the headland controversy by 
providing that the shore limit shall be traced 
trom headland to headland in bays which ave 
not over ten miles wide at the mouth; as to 
larger bays, the shore line, within which Ame= 
ticans may not fish, shall follow the sinuo- 
sities of the shore, ‘It is presumed that the 
teaty will Le satisiactory all round. ‘The dispute 
which led to its negotiation was really unworthy 
f the attention of two great nations. It was a 
squabble over bait and ice between a few hundred 
Gooucester fishermen and a few hundied Nova 
Scotia Gamers. Any sensible police justice would 
have ordered both parties out of Court, and made 
cach pay his own costs. 

The extradition Weaty, which was negotiated in 
London in 1886, was more important. Tt was a 
modification of the Ashburton treaty of 1842 in 
that it added burglary, embezzlement, larceny, 
tnd the destrucuion of property by explosives which 
idangered lite, to the list of crimes for which a 
party accused could be extradited. It was favor- 
ly reported by the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, but when it come up in the senate for 
ratification, its consideration was postponed. till 
ext session uf congress. Senator Riddleberger of 
Virginia made a vigorous effurt to have the treaty 
considered in open session, but Senators were too 
jealous of their privilege to concede anything of 
the kind. They took the vote in secret session, 
Ic transpires that a majority of the senate were 
afraid of ating the lish vote if they ratified 
a Ueaty under which Itish dynamiters might be 
extradited after they had tied to blow up build- 
tgs in England, ‘The bulk of the lish vote was 
cast for Blaine in 1884, on the strength of h 
seeret relations with the Catholic Church, and his 
sull more secret bargain with Patick Ford. His 
friends in the senate were unwilling to throw any 
wbstacles in the way of the conclusion of a similar 
bargain this con fall. 

The legislature of the State of New York has 
begun the investigation of the new Trust system by 
pellinge the new trustees of the Sugar Trust to 
appear belure pmmittee of the state senate. 
The prin officer of the Trust, Henry Have- 
meyer, and his counsel, John E. Patsons, were 
sunimoned, but refused io produce a copy of 
the agreement under which the trust was form- 
ed. They admitted that the stockholders in the 
vations vefineries had exchanged their stock for 
shares in the trust; that the latter was invested 
with power to increase or diminish the output of 
refineries, or to close them up altogether; that it 
had in fact closed up all the refineries in’ Boston, 

















































































































and had forced other refineries in St. Louis, Phila- 


delphia and 
it had 





Francisco to enter the trust; that 








ssucd stock 10 the amount ef $43,000,000 ; 
ty 


tit had 





luced the production of suygat ty 
five per cent, and consequently put up. the pr 








Youk. And his cousin Me, Yorke avers that he 
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was born in County Cavan, Ireland. It is evident | 
that if he were running for President, there would 





forty per cent.—all this was admitted by Mr. 
Havemeyer with perfeet coolness, as if he had 
been giving an account of an ordinary mercantile 
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transaction. ‘The committee will hear other wit- 
nesses before making a teport. The calculat 
of the parties in the tustis that there is no Taw 
under which they can be reached, and that by the 
use of money they can prevent the passage of any 
legislation which would hurt them. It would 
be rash to say that the calculation is ill-founded. 

New York has gone crazy over a little Polish 
Jew boy named Josef Hoffman, who plays the 
violin and the piano in a way that Rubinstein 
never approached. He is only a child, but he 
improvises, and executes the most difficult music 
with such wonderful genius that people declare 
nothing like it was ever heard before. THe was 
discovered by the impresario Abbey, who con 
tracted to pay his father £5,000 for eighty per- 
formances of the child at concerts. Afier playing 
at 52 concerts, the child declared that he could 
bear the strain no longer, and would play no more. 
Opinions seem to be divided in New York whether 
this is a dodge on the part of the father to get more 
money out of Abbey, or whether the boy is really 
worn out. His own story is touching enough. He 
said :— 


“am not a machine, [have played at fity-two concerts and 
am ton tired to da any more, It fs ton much work for a hoy like 

Tam very glad that 1 have not got to play any more and 
Wie it will not be for many, many years, Let tiem wa-t wail 
T'kiy gor then Twill play some more for them. T want to stunls 
Andlearh some more.” {do nat want to go 0m playing antl Lam 

in bed, and Lam going to stop now. ‘They want me €0 0 to 
Sun Prancises, and [tell Ate, Abbey that Tacit not eo. 1 Me 
Ribey nays that'l have xot to play to-morrow nixht telt hi that 
Pam dead—t cannot play. | will mot concertive any more, I 
Amitired. “Tam going fo live hereand fave a good tine, What 
Jo'they want to make a [ttle boy like me work so hard for? 
cannot doit. Tam not able. 


Meanwhile Abbey has sued the father to get 
back his £3,000, or the portion thereof which he 
had paid over, with another large sum by way of 
damages, and has seized the old Jew's property. 

‘The crime of high treason, which cuts so large a 
figure in histories of England, and which has be- 
come so rare in our days that many lawyers would 
be puzzled to define it, is said to have been com 
mitted in that. puissant nationality known as 
British Columbia, The culprit is the Hon. Mr 
Dunsmuir, part owner and manager of the Wel- 
lington collieries on Vancouver Island; the evi 
consisted in stating toa reporter of the Portland 
(O.) News that the British Columbians would be 
much better off if they were American citizens 
instead of Canadian Colonists. IL was proposed 
by a Mr. Humphreys of the British Columbian 
Legislature that Dunsmuir be tried forthwith, and 
there was a dark rumour that the proposer had 
a block and an axe ready in the cellars but the 
legislature, in view of the high price of coal, and 
the absolute necessity of Dunsmuit's presence al 
the mines to set them going again, concluded to 
spare his life for the moment. Dunsmuir is one 
of the select circle which runs British Colum! 
He and the colliery owners of Washington 
Oregon made up a little arrangement a few weeks 
ago by which this city’s supply of coal was cul 
olf, and the price raised to $18 a ton. Dunsmuir 
quarreled with his men and stopped his output 
The parties to the corner must have netted some 
thing like half a million among them. A man 
who has done as well as this can stand being 
accused of high treason. 
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IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
ee Se Cae 
Before J. C. Hat, Esq., Assistant Judge. 
Sarurpay, March 24th, 1888. 





‘TY. H. Binning was charged to-day at the in- 
stance of Captain James Arnould, late of the 
steamer Parthia, wiih the theft of a sum of money. 

Prisoner pleaded guilty in part. 

Mr. Hall said ay this crime was a felony, trial 
by jury would take place if the prosecutor so 








desired. He had the power, however, if the pro- 
secutor was willing, to deal with the case summatily. 
Captain Arnould said he was willing that the 





prisoner should be tried summacily. ; 

Mr. Hall said then he would hear the evidence. 

Captain Arnould deponed—The other night 
T went to the Club Hotel and also to the 
Grand Hotel to try and get a bed, but they were 
all full up. [could not get a bed. This man 
offered me his bed to sleep in; his bed was T think 
at the Yokohama Hotel, Ido not know the num- 
ber. [took his bed and slept there. In the mom: 
ing when T got up—yesterday morning—I found 
my money gone. Treported the affair to Mr 
Hodges. Last night the prisoner told me that he 
had taken the money. [suspected him of taking 
the money. Lsaw the prisoner probably between 
tr and 12 ofclack on the night. before T lost th 
money. [think he was stopping in the house at the 
same time. I believe he went away about two 
o'clock in the morning. I got up at seven or eight 
o'clock, and then missed the money. T next saw 
the prisoner last night. I accused of the theft 
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and he admitted it, Mr. Hodges I think was 
present and heard the admission, 

Prisoner had no questions to ask the wit 

Witness—I think there were abont S240 or § 
in American notes; Ecould not say exactly. ‘There 
were included in that about $4o or $50 in Japs 
hese notes. 

Geo. Hodges deponed—Yesterday morning be- 
tween 9 and 10 o'clock Captain Arnould came to 
me and told me of his loss under the ci: cumstances 
he has now stated. I felt pretty sure that the 
prisoner had taken the money, and went to the 
police station with Captain Acnould, [gavea de- 
sciiption of the prisoner and of the money taken, 























About 3 pam. Inspector Kawada reported to me 
that they found the prisoner had left Takashima- 
cho for Tokyo by the 2 o'clock train, ‘The police 
informed me that some of the American money had 
heen exchanged, and they had seen it in a house at 
Tal Tatonce applied for and obtained 








shimacho, 














a warrant for accused's apprehension, and, with 
Mr, Kawada, went to Tokyo by the 5 o'clock 
train, and traced the prisoner to the Shintemiza 





(Shintomi Theatre) there. He was in the bar and 
under the influence of liquor. T told him that I 
had a warrant for his attest, and told him what 
was the charge against him. He at first denied 
it, but afterwards adavitted that he stole about $0 
[searched hin and found three $10 American paper 
hills, $18.92 in Japanese currency, a Hongkong 
twenty cent piece, two American gold pieces one of 
$20 and the other of $2.50, in all $71.62. Tasked 
what he had done with the balance. He admitted 
that he had spent in different places about S40 
L learned that he was accompanied to Tokyo 
by six Japanese women and two men, and that hi 
had been treating them in’ Tokyo, squandering 
money in avery reckless way. Tthen brought him 
to Yokohama and lodged him in the Consular jail. 

Mr. Hall said he found the prioner guilty, but 
would he what he had to urge why a severe 
sentence should not be passed upon him. 

Accused had nothing say. 

The Assistant Judge then asked Mr, Hodges as 
to accused's record here, 

Mr. Hodges said prisoner was discharged from 
the Parthia on the 1st December. He had been 
for three months in the employment of Mr. 
McArthur, and except that he was tather addicted 
to drink witness knew nothing wrong about him, 

Mr. Hall found acensed guilty and sentenced 
him to three months? imprisonment with hard 
labour. 


























CHINESE CIVILIZA1 
4 

China: its Social, Political and Religious L 
Krom the Freneh of G. Eng. Simon.” (London, 

Sampson Low & Co., 1887.) 

‘Tue reader who takes up this volume, expecting 
to bad it an ordinary. popular sketch of Chinese 
life and manners, similar to dozens of others which 
have gone by and dozens which are doubtless yet 
to come, will be totally mistaken. For in place of a 
colourless account of China—if any account of that 
wonde: fal country with its marvellous. civilization 
could be written wholly devoid of colowr—and a 
jejune outline of the peculiarities of the Chinese, 
the reader will find here one of the most closely 
reasoned, original, and powerful defences of the 
Chinese social and political system that have ever 
been published in Europe. Writers of eminence, 
indeed, there have been who have selected some 
special peculiarity of Chinese religion, sociely, ot 
polities, and have held it up to the West as worthy 
of imitation, and asa mark of profound wisdom; 
but M. Simon defends Chinese polity and eiviliza- 
tion all along the line, He lived in China as a 
French Official in the critical years succeeding the 
war of 1861 625 he Wavelled widely, and he ob 
served keenly. ‘This volime was not written in 
the first flush of pleasure and surprise at the 
stange and wonderful things he saw about him 
he returned home, and hay had ample time to 
correct first: impressions, to review conchisions 
formed on the spot by the light of subsequent ex 
perience and knowledge, and years afterwards he 
is able to tell to the West that, as of old, the wise 
men still come from the East, and that the highest 
product of the human mind is to be found in 
the civilization of China, ‘The most civilized 
Slate is that “in which on a given area the largest 
possible number of human beings ave able to pro 
nd distribute most equally amongst them: 
selves the most well-being, libetty, justice, and 
seemity.” Measured by this standard, China is 
rronounced to be the most highly civilized country 
in the world, and the Chinese have this peeutianity 
—that, while modern nat the col 
lateral successors of those of antiquity, China is 
the direct heir of the generations which created 
it, “Is history shows the phenomena of here- 
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dity in regular succession, neither modified nor 
obstructed by change of medium, with the evolu- 
tion of events and ideas—an evolution as regular 
as that of living beings, freely proceeding unsha- 
ken and untroubled by any exterior influence, by 
which its direction might have been altered or its 
development retarded ; and itis here, Lrepeat, that 
we find the deep and o interest of China, 
and pethaps also the sectet of her extraordinary 
longevity.” The book is a study of the progress 
and organization, in short of the civilization, at- 
tained by humanity under such conditions of 
liberty and development. The student in this 
case is full of love of his subject, and this no doubt 
is a great advantage, although it has its disadvan- 
iages also. M. Simon tells. us of a land flowing 
with milk and honey, moral as well as material. 
Nothing that he has'seen is inharmonious or out 
of place everything is for the best, and has had 
the best effects. Chinese civilization is not a 
dead, rotten branch, as it is usually represented 
to be, but a living active power for good; in fact, 
ne where in the world is there such proof of force 
and vitality” as in the Chinese character and in 
Chinese civilization. 

The book is divided into five parts: (1) the 
family 5 (2) labours (3) the State; (4) the Govern- 
ments (5) the Ouang-ming-tse family, in which 
he gives the history of the life, labours, and plea- 
sures of a family with which he got acquainted in 
his (ravels, besides illustrating by a concrete in- 
stance how Chinese polity and” administration 
work out inan individual case. With regard to 
the family, he says that it is at the hearth that the 
government of the country is carried on. The 
family has the power of passing judgment on any 
of ils members for an offence, and can sentence 
the delinquent to whipping, exile, and excom- 
munication, From the decision of the domestic 
tibunal an appeal is permitted to the ordinary 
courts. of justice, but it, is unusual for such an 
appeal to be made. Such is the respect paid 
by the Chinese to their traditions that there 
few who do not submit at once to the 
sentence passed on them by their family, No 
punishment inflicted on a Chinaman can be more 
terrible than exclusion from the family. Socially 
he becomes an onteast, and, driven from the shelter 
of his ancestral home, and the protection of the 
Spiiits of his ancestors, he wanders in search of 
employment over the world, and itis the thousands 
of these abandoned ones who flood the American 
Iabour-markets. In the family, ancestral worship 
is cultivated, and is one of the strongest incentives 
to lubour and progress: each member looks on 
himself as the guardian of posterity, toiling for 
their benefit, and satisfying the ancestors who 
wateh over the family Home. Each family r 
giously preserves the records of its ancestors, their 
lives and acts; and to the assembled members 
these records are read by the head of the 
house at regular intervals, At each meeting one 
biography is read, then the next, and so on in 
order, till the last of the series is finished, when a 
commencement is again made with the first. With 

cuard to these family records, M. Simon sees no 
more noble sign of the honesty ‘and independence 
of the Chinese than the fact that, when any ques- 
tion isin dispute, an entry in one of these sacred 
family books referring to the dispute is looked on 
by the authorities as decisive. ‘To be able to 
make the entries in this book, and to read it to his 
family, should he ever become its head, every 
Chinaman is taught to read and write; of this, 
in connection with education, we shall speak 
later on. Property is collective and individual ; 
and. the living holders look on themselves 
as the trustees of posterity. The fee-simple be- 
lungs to the community, except in a few fast- 
diminishing cases, where small portions of land 
1e owned by each family, and are considered 
inalienable; and he who dares to introduce a 
Sanger into this patrimonial land commits sacti- 
lege, and becomes an outcast. China has been 
described as a despotic monarchy, but there is 
perfect liberty to all, Religions of ‘all kinds are 
tolerated and are never interfered with except 
for political purposes. All. public meetings and 
expressions of public opinion are freely permit- 
ted. ‘To. prove this, M. Simon says that in 1863 
lie made in one province a collection of proclama- 
tions of great viiulence, denouncing the Emperor 
for agreeing to the treaty with the Europeans after 
the sack of the Summer Palace and the burning 
of the great library, and they are very numerous? 
none of the mandarins, he adds, dared to prose- 
cute their authors. ‘Taxation is very light—not 
one-hundredth part of what it is in France. With 
regard to legislation, the Academy of Sciences at 
Peking is the only legislative power. If any official 
thinks that a custom, generally observed in his 
province, might with advantage be used over 
the whole count he sends an account of 
it to this body, which examines it, and, if it thinks 
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the custom useful, orders it to be tried in the other 
rovinces ; if successful there, it is finally adopted, 
inscribed in the code, and becomes law. Though 
M. Simon reserves a more extensive account of 
education in China for another work, it is 
easy to gather his views from the present book. 
The Government gives full liberty to all to 
open schools. ‘The children are well taught, 
and there is scarcely a Chinaman who is not 
able to read, write, add up accounts, and draw. 
‘The foundation of the education is laid in 
the famil: From their earliest years, children are 
taught their duties and their rights. ‘They are 
taught respect for others, and hence respect for 
themselves. Obedience to usages, humanity, justi 
and right feeling—these are the foundations ot 
their education, Besides the family education 
there are two kinds of public instruction, —primary 
and superior. Primary education is given in the 
institutions attached to the family temples, where 
there are such, or in private schools, which any- 
one is at liberty to open. ‘The education of every 
child is provided for, apart from Governmental 
aid, the rich paying for their poorer brethien, 
Inasmuch as each Chinese sign conveys an idea, 
the child that is taught to write the Chinese chai 
ters learns not only words, but ideas, and he is 
forced to explain and comment on these to his 
teachers. And to this fact, in addition to the 
influences of family councils and family readings, 
with the profuse inscriptions in every public place, 
that M. Simon ascribes the amazing intelligence 
and precocity of Chinese children. With regard to 
higher education, it is open to all. The Government 
gives barely the necessary expenses; the rest is 
contributed by private donors and by the students 
themselves, of whom there is always an abundance. 
The directing staff is paid by Government, the 
teaching staff by the students. Those who wish to 
enter the public service are trained and examined 
at the Hanlin College or University of Peking. All 
appointments are givefi to the graduates according 
to their degrees; the higher the degree the more 
Honourable and lucrative the post. The graduate 
takes precedence of all minor officials, and ranks 
with a minister or viceroy, whose post he fre- 
quently fills when he has had a little experience in 
public life. He has rooms allotted to him in 
the palatial. universities. or these degrees 
the competition is very severe, All the pro- 
fessions stand on an equal footing, except 
those of teaching and letters. In no country is the 
man of letters of h influence as in China, Old 
age alone make others as worthy of respect as he. 
Whenever M. Simon found the Chinese distrustful 
or indifferent to him, he always humoured this 
opinion of their value of learned men, by seeking 
out the most learned man in the place and_p: 
his respects tohim. The tutor retains a life-long 
power over his pupil, and frequently the people, 
when they have had some cause of complaint 
against an official, have sent long distances to 
bring his tutor to expostulate with him, ‘The great 
goal of the literary man is to obtain a public 
post, such posts being held in high esteem is 
China. There are few vacancies, however, and 
the vast majority of candidates being unsuccessful 
become tutors, public writers, &c.} others turn 
their talents to commerce and agriculture, and 
so elevate the educational standard of the indus- 
trial classes. Labour is so honourable that handi- 
craftsmen rank as high in public estimation as 
lawyers and doctors. 


M. Simon sums up his views of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, of which a few examples have been given 
here, by stating that the fact which always seemed 
to him the most wonderful “was the progressive 
substitution of individual for collective action in all 
the works of civilization, from the simplest to the 
most complex, from mental to material, The in- 
dividual freed from the slavery of collectivity, inde- 
pendent, and free in unity, thanks tothat unity, isthe 
salient fact apparent from the study of the relations 
between the people and the Government in C 
and appears to me to justify the theories prevalent 
there.” Very few readers who possess a personal 
acquaintance with China and tie Chinese will be 
found to agree with all of M. Simon’s statements 
of fact, or with all of his conclusions from them, 
But he has nevertheless produced a book which 
deserves to be carefully studied, and which will 
strike the mind by the originality of its proposi- 
tions and the skill and ingenuity with which they 
are defended. In these days, when the Chinese 
are treated amongst many highly civilized com- 
munities in different parts of the globe with loath. 
ing and scorn, and when elective Legislatures do 
not hesitate to speak of members of the Chinese 
race #5 hustes humani generis, it is perhaps well 
to be renvinded, as M. Simon forcibly reminds 
us, that this race hag solved, apparently with 
success, some of the social and political problems 
before which Western statesmen and_ philosophers 
stand helpless.—Vature. 
















































































































































TEE DUTCH FACTORY AT DEZIMA. 
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Foreigners now a-days receive so cordial a wel- 
come in Japan, and most of the institutions in that 
country “have ‘of late been so completely Euro- 
peanized, that it is difficult for the modern traveller 
to appreliend that less than five-and-thinty yes 
ago the realm of the Mikado practically an 
unknown Iand. [tis true that previous to 1640, 
when Christianity and the Portuguese were simul: 
taneously expelled from the islands, the western 
world had some opportunity of learing a litle 
about Japan and the Japanese; but from 1640 to 
1854 the empire was hermetically closed against 
IP foreigners save a handtul of Dutchmen and a 
handful of Chinamen, who for purposes of trade, 
but subject to the most stringent regulations, were 
permitted to live in island prisons set apart for 
them in Nagasaki harbour, The relations that 
subsisted between the Dutch factory and the Japa- 
hese authorities were #0 extraordinary: that the 
history of them reads like a romance. Ful parti- 
ry have been given Ly several officials who at 
various times spent years of exile at the gates of the 
Sealed Empire; bui the works of Fischer, Doeff, 
Von Siebold, and others are probably unobtainable 
in Enghsh, and even in Holland are almost for- 
gotten. 

"The Dutch factory lay upon the small island of 
Dezima, at a distance of only a few fathoms from 
the mainland. The island is said to have been 
aulificially created originally for the accommoda- 
tion of a Portuguese factory ; but the Dutch were 
transferred to it soon alter 1640. [tis about 200 
yards long by 80 yards broad, and is or was con- 
ected by means of a stone bridge with the shore, 
Upon the bridge were a gate and a guard-house ; 
all round the island was a stockade 5 don the 
seaward side was a water gate, which was always 
watched, and never opened except when one of the 
two annual Date 
ading. ‘These vessels did not come direct tram 















































merehant-slips was loading ot 








wn 
Holland but from Batavia. No other foreign ships 
were on any consideration allowed to enter the 
harbours and even the favoured two were not 





permitted to anchor till they had first handed over 
alltheir acms and) ammunition, with any teligions 










books and pictues that happened to be on 
board, to the officers appointed to receive them. 
The ‘books had to be dup by their 
owners in chests, which were then sealed and 


taken, logether with the warlike stores, to a ware 
ained in Jay 
ere ready to 
depart again. When the preliminary conditions 
had thus been complied with, and the inspecting 
officials had satistied themselves that only Dutch 
men were on board, the ships were towed to theit 
anchorage off Dezima, where they were unloaded 
under Japanese supervision, the cargoes being 
carried on to the island through the water-gate 
The crews might land at Dezima, but not till each 
individual had been A new president 
of the Factory who went out from Java in 1817 
ventured to take his wife with him; but the Japa- 
nese Government remorselessly ordered her” back 
to Batavia, and Mynheer Blomboff was condemned 
tolive alone. No one, in fact, who was not actually 
engaged in the trade was suffered to touch the soil 
of Dezima. ‘The unfortunate residents there were 
allowed no European nd although 
Japanese male servants were assigned to them, 
these men were forbidden to be upon the island 
after sundown, and when quitting it were rigorously 
searched by the guards on the bridge. A public 
notice posted near the gate anuouneed that no 
respectable woman might enter Dezima on any 
pretext. The only female society that was not 
forbidden was that of hived tea-house girls, some 
of whom, if provided with permits, might live on 
the island. Bat even these women had to report 
themselves once in every twenty-four hours to the 
ard on the bridge. 

No one belonging to the Factory was allowed to 
possess money. Whatever he might want—pro- 
vided that it was lawful for him to have. it—was 
ought for hin ashore ata fixed Guilt by a Japanese 
official, who kept an account of the pureliises 1 
was repaid by the Government, which took posses. 
sion of and ‘sold the goods that came fiom Java, 
The proceeds, after the expenses of the Factory 
had heen subtracted, were employed (still by the 
Japanese) in the purchase of goods for export; and 
these goods were given to the Duteh by way of 
payment for the two annual cargoes of European 
commodities. 

In erder to carry on business it w 
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48, of course, 








uecessaty that either the Datch factors or the 
Japanese officials should frequently cross. the 
bridge, The Dutch seemed to have crossed it as 


seldom as possible; for whenever they visited the 
mainland each one of them had to be accompanied 
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by a guard of about twenty-five Japanese, and, as 


all these had to be entertained and feasted, the 
expense of a trip ashore was considerable, But 
the monotony of life on the island become so un- 
bearable sometimes that change was imperative. 
Once a year, too—but later once only in four 
years—the president of the Factory was expected 
io travel, carefully guarded, to Jeddo to pay his 
respects and carry a present to the Mikado. “But 
for the opportunities which were afforded by those 
© journeys to the capital, the Dutch 
would ned nothing of the interior of 
Japan. 

I did not cost the Japanese officials and ser 
much to visit Dezima, yet they might only do so 
after having optained a licence from the Governor 
of Nagasuki, To gain itan approved applicant 
had to sign with his blood an oath binding him to 
contract ho friendships with the islanders, and to 
observe strict secrecy on the subject of the laws, 
institutions, and military and commercial status of 
his country. ‘To holders of licences Dezima was 
open during certain hours. Among the privileged 
persons were a large number of watchmen and 
spies who looked alter the Dutch residents and 
had a guard-house on the island. ‘They were 
changed every twenty-four hours, as also were the 
watchmen at the bridge and outside the water-gate. 

‘These restrictions were irksome enough; yet 
the Factory people were not so very badly treated. 
They were not permitted to openly’ practise 
the ‘rites of their religion, but they were not 
required to adjure their faith. The Japanese 
provided them with a temple, which they were 
not obliged to use, and with the services of a 
pest who, when a Dutchman died, superin- 
jended the exile’s burial in the temple grounds 
and read Japanese prayers over his remains; 
but the tales which have been told about the 
Dutch residents having been forced to show their 
disrespect for Christianity by trampling a cruci- 
fix ov a religious picture underfoot are not true. 
But natives were often made to do this, especially 
if their duties brought them into frequent con- 
tact with the foreigners; for the policy of the 
Government. was, ‘while admitting a’ certain 
amount of ade, to keep out all foreign influence. 
Vet foreign influence got into the coutry, in spite 
of the stockade that Surrounded Dezima, ‘The 
works of Laplace, for example, were translated 
into Japanese very eatly in the century; and even 
oaths subscribed with blood did not prevent some 
ofthe more enlightened Japanese offivials from 
becoming very friendly with the people of the 
Factory, and from availing themselves of every 
means and opportunity tur studying the sciences 
as understood in Evope 

The story of the introduction to Japan of 
Western civilization has yet to be written, Cen. 
Unies hence it will appear incredible that only 
tive and thirty years intervened between the days 
of the jealousies of Dezima and the days when 
Japanese men and women dressed like English 
people, travelled about in their own country’ by 
tain, and possessed a fine little squadron of some 
of the most perfect moder war-ships in the world. 
—St. James's Budget. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
=e ee 
(Reuter “Srecian” ro  Jaran Mate 





“a 
London, March 24th. 
BULGARIA AND THE PORTE. 

The noticed addressed by the Porte to Bul- 
garia, with reference to the illegality of Prince 
Ferdinand’s sovereignty, remains unangwered. 

PARNELL'S ARREARS BILL, 

The House of Commons has thrown out on 
the first reading a bill introduced by Mr. Par- 
nell, the purpose of which was to cancel all ar- 
rears of rent in Ireland for periods prior to 1885. 

London, March 25th. 
THE CONDITION OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 

The health of the Emperor Frederic has 
improved. 

POWERS DELEGATED TO THE CROWN PRINCE, 

The Crown Prince Wilhelm has been em- 
powered to sign documents and discharge other 
functions indicated by the Emperor. 

THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 
The Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race has 





resulted in a win for the Light Blues—easily. 
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London, March 2gth. 
THE PRINCIPALITIES, 

There is great excitement in political circles | 
in Bucharest, and a serious conflict has taken 
place between the gendarmes and partisans of 
the parliamentary opposition. 

EVACUATION OF THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


The New Hebrides have been evacuated. 


(Frou tae “ Rancoon Gazette.) 
London, March rst. 
THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

The Army Estimates, amounting 
£16,000,000, were presented to the House to- 
day. Colonel Stanhope issued a memorandum 
in connection therewith, in which he dilates on 
the advantages attending the reorganization of 
the War Office. Everything is now in a perfect 
state of preparedness for a sudden mobilization, 
and he expressed a belief that the new magazine 
rifle is superior to any weapon in the hands of 
other nations. He proposes to expend a further 
sum of three millions on the defences of our 
ports both at home and abroad. The cost is to 
be spread over a period of two or three years. 
All coaling stations are to be supplied with 
artillery for their protection during the course 
of this year. 


to 





[From THe Sixoarore Free Press] 
London, March 8th. 


THE LATE GENERAL GORDON. 

General Gordon's letters to his sister have 
been published. Among them is printed a 
letter from the Queen to Miss Gordon, in 
which Her Majesty expressed her deep grief 
that, in spite of her constant urging and exhort- 
ation, the promises of support were unkept by 
those who asked Gordon to go to Khartoum, 
and Her Majesty adds she feels keenly the 
stain left on the nation by Gordon's fate. 

Berlin, March 1oth, 
GERMANY. 

In his last hours the Emperor William ad- 
vised Prince Wilhelm to adopt the most amic- 
able attitude towards the Czar. 

The Crown Prince ascends the Throne as 
Frederick the Third. 

London, March roth. 
PARLIAMENT. 

A motion by Mr. Labouchere for the abolition 
of the hereditary principle in the House of 
Lords was defeated by a majority of sixty. 

Mr. Gladstone supported the motion. 

London, March rath. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’ SILVER WEDDING. 

The death of the Emperor of Germany puta 
stop to most of the fétes in honor of the silver 
wedding of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Berlin, March 12th. 
GERMANY. 

Frederick the Third arrived in Berlin at mid- 
night, none the worse for the journey. His 
Majesty had most cordial interviews with King 
Humbert at Genoa and with Prince Amadeus 
at Milan. 

The remains of the late Emperor are being 
embalmed and will be conveyed with imposing 
pageant to the Cathedral. 

Berlin, March 13th. 
THE NEW EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
To-day’s bulletin regarding the health of the 


The Russian Army goes into mourning for 
one month, and the Colonelcy of the late Em- 
peror’s regiment has been transferred to Frede- 
tick II. 

London, March 13th. 





THE CONVERSION OF Consors. 
Mr. Goschen’s scheme has been favorably 
received in the City. 











(From tH “Covnnier p'Hatenoxo”.) 
Paris, March 12th. 
THE NEW GERMAN EMPEPOR. 
Emperor Friedrich, on arriving at Leipzig, 
met Prince Bismarck, whom he kissed. The 
Emperor repaired to Charlottenburg, where he 
will reside. His health has slightly improved. 





Buildings for the official residences of the Minister 
of State for the Navy and his private secretaries will 
be erected on the Parade Ground at Hibiya at an 
estimated cost of yen 14,060. 

The remains of the late Mr. Komatsu, President 
of the Tokyo Rice Exchange, were interred in the 
cemetery ground at the Kichijoji temple at Koma 
gone, Hongd, the 28th inst. Amongst those who 
attended the funeral were Count Sano, Messrs. 
Fukuzawa, Nakamura, and Tsuji. 

Mr. Uchimi, Prefect of Hyogo, has issued an 
invitation to Directors and_ Assistant Directors in 
the various Government offices, the Consuls and a 
large number of Japanese and foreign gentlemen 
toa garden party to be given the evening of the 
3rd_proximo, at the Warakuen, at Suwayama, 
Kobe. < 
A meeting of flag officers was held the 27th 
instant in the Naval Department. Vice-Admiral 
count Nirei, Vice-Admiral Baron Akamatsu, 
and Rear-Admirals Ito, Aiura, Arichi, and Yanagi 
were present.—Choya Shimbun, 
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ciscoon March 17th. § San Pablo left San Krancisco on March 
24th. 
THE NEXT MATL Liaw 
For Kobe perN.Y.K. Saturday, Mar. 31st. 
For Europe, via 
Hongkong ..... per P.& O. Co, Sunday, April rst. 
Shanghai 
ve, anf pee NS. YK Tuesday, April 3rd. 
Nagasaici ... 
For America...... per P. M.Co. — Wednesday, Apr. 4th. 


For Europe, vid 


Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Apr. 4th. 











OFFICE NOTICES. 





IMPERTAL POS 


ost ar Yorouama, 
, Europe, etc., vid Kobe and Na- 
gasaki.—V'er Thibet, To-morrow, the 1st proximo, at 7.30 
AM. At7 at, Registry ceases. At 12 Noon Today, 
the 31st instant, Money Order Ollice closes. 
Kor Kobe. —Per Wakanvura Mar, on Monday, the 2nd 
Proximo, at 11 Awa, At 10 a.m, Registry ceases. 
nid Coast, Ports.—Per Yokohama Maru, 
on Tuesday, the 3rd proximo, at 11 A.M. At 10 A.a, 
Registry ceases. 
ong, India, and Europe, vid Kobe and Naga- 
—Per General Werder, on Wednesday, the 4th prox » 
At7 a.m, Registry ceases. At 12 Noon on 
esday, the 3rd proximo, Money Order Office closes, 
‘or Hon! India, Eaove, Xe, vid Kobe, and 
Shanghai—Per Oxus, on Sunday, the Sth proximo, at 
AM. AL A.M. Registry At 12 Noon on 
Saturday, the 7th proximo, Money Order Otlice closes. 


Mats 
For Hongkong, | 








































Maths chose In ToKyo. 

For Hakodate—Per Nagato Maru, To-morrow, the 
1st proximo, at 8.30 4. 

bor America and Europe.—Per City of New York, on or 
about Monday, the 2nd proximo. 

For Kohe—Per Wakanoura Maru, on Monday, the 
and proximo, at 8.30 A.M. 

shanghai and Coast Ports—Per Yokohama Maru, 

on Tuesday, the 3rd proximo, at 8.30 A.M. AtS a.m. Re- 
gistry ceases. 

For Korea and Vladivostock—Per Yokohama Maru, 
on Tuesday, the 3rd proximo, at 8.30 A.M. At 8 A.M 
Registry ceases. 











Emperor is favourable. 
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tor Kobe.—Per Yamashiro Maru, on Wednesday, the 
4th proximo, at 8.30 a.m. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
+ 
YOKOHAMA.TOKYO RAILWAY. 

TwAINS Leave Yoxonama Station at 6.15, 
8.45,* 9 45, and 11 a.m; and 12.15 
6.15 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p. 

‘Trains Leave TOxvé (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 730, 
8.45,° 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.90, 2.48, 4," §* 
6.15, 7 30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15 pam 

Fakes—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 


Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1,50; Second do., 
sent 90, 





7:30, 
1.30, 2.45, 4," Sy 















Those marked (*) run throngh without Stopping at Tsu 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) are the 
a> above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 





TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave YOKOHAMA at 7.25 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11 §0.a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m. 

Fanes—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19. sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 44, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35, 





TOKYO.MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Téxy6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40a.m., 
and 230 and 5.35 p.m.; and Macoasut at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2:30 and §.40 p.m 


Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 j second.class, yer 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 





TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6 30 and 9 25 am., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 


Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 








TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY, 


Trains LEAVE Ueno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursunoaiya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 pm.; Kortyama (down) at 1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; 
Fukusntaa (down) at 7 a.m. and 3 53 p.m.; SENDAI 
(down) at 5.45 and 10.05 a.m. and 6.§5 pm, 





Trains LEAVE Su1oGaMa (up) at 625 a.m., and 
3.10 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 a.m., and 3.50 
p.m. ; Fukusiima (up) at 6 and 10.01 am.; Koriva- 
MA (up) at 8.03 a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; UTSuNoMIYA 
(up) at 7 a.m., and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m, 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
Yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, vent 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2:15 ; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yeu 4.50, yen 2.25. 





NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE NaGAHAMA at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 


and 6 p.m,; and Nacova at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 
6 p.m. 


Fares—Second.class, yen 1.53; Third.class, sen 77. 


NAGOYA.TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
‘Trains teave Nacoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m., 
and Takerovo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Fares—Second.class, sen 74; Third-class, sen 37. 








SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 
Trains LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8. 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 
Fares—First-class, sen 
third-class, sen 18. 
TkaINs Leave SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 am., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 pam, 
Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-ciass, sen 13. 


KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY, 

‘Traixs Leave Kose (up) at §.55, 755, 955, and 
11.55 am.; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, and 9.35 p.m, 

ImAINS LEAVE Osaka (up) at 4.45. 7.6, 9.6, and 
11.6 a.m.; and 16, 36, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m! 
RAINS LEAVE Kvoro (up) at 6.46, 846, and 10.46 
a.m. ; and 12.46, 2 46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m. 

Iraxs LEAVE Orsu (down) at §.45, 7.45, 945, and 
10 45 am.; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

IRatns Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
11.45, am. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Osaka (down) at 6.25, 8.25 and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 695, 825, and 
10.25 p.m, 


10 and 10.45 a.m., 


545 second-class, sen 36; 











YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STEAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and Leave 
YoxoswKa at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.0, and 4.15 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
SSS 
ARRIVALS. 


Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 23rd 
March,—Vancouver, B.C., 6th March, Mails 
and General—C. P. M.S.S. 














.—C. P. . Co. 

Altonower, British ste 1,611, Barnet, 26th 
March,—Singapore aith March, General.— 
Smith, Baker & Cr. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, Creery, 26th March, 
—Hongkong 17th March, v saki and 
Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
‘mond, 27th March,—Kobe 26th March, Ge- 
neral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Thomas Perry, British bark, 1,192, Grant, 27th 
March,—New York 27th September, 47,250 
cases Oil—R. Isaacs & Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
27th March,—Yokkaichi 26th March, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 28th March—Hongkong 22nd 
March, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & 
Co. Nachf. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
28th Mareh,—Yokkaichi 27th March, Gene: 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 28th 
March,—Kobe 27th March, Geneval.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,500, 
March,—Hongkong tgth ) 
and Kobe, Mails and General.—Messa 
Maritimes Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
28th Mareh,—Fushiki 26th March, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, J 
2gth March, nghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of New York, American steamer, 1,964, R. R. 

earle, 31st March,—Hongkong 24th March 
eneral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 














28th 


Guirand, 





















DEPARTURES. 





Gaelic, British steamer, 4,209, Pearne, 24th 
March,—San Francisco, Mails and General.— 
0. & O. SS. Co. 





Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 25th 
March,—Hongkong via ports, Mails and Ge- 
neral,—C. P, M. S.S. 

Natal, French 
Shanghai 
Messager 

Fosie Troup, | 
March,—Hoilo, Ballast.—Captain. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trent, 26th March, 
Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 430, Matsumoto, 
22nd March, — Handa, General. — Nippon 

Vusen Kaisha, 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Som- 
mers, 27th March,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 27th 
March,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Gene- 
ral.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Young, 27th 
March, — Shanghai and’ ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Pender, 
28th March;—Handa, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
28th March,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
28th March,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 








“0. 
mer, 4,038, Such, 25th March, 
Kobe, Mails and Gen 
itimes Co. 








ss M. 
British bark, 1,099, Fownes, 26th 
I 
































PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Vancouver, 
B,C. :—Messrs. Geo. Hamilton and Gerard Christy 
in cabin; J. Curtis, son, and servant, and Jno. 
Erickson in'steerage. For Hongkong : Chey jon 
wife and child, Charles Thompson, and 38°Chi 
nese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Hongkong :— 
Bishop Bickersteth in cabin; Mr. J. Blechynden in 
second class; and 3 passengers in steerage. For 
Liverpool: Rey. Mr. McGregor, Dr. Grant, Mr. 
John Panton, Mr.and Mrs, Hughes, Mrs. Bedford, 
Master A. ‘Troup, Master S. Lucas, and Misses 
Hutchison (2) incabin; and Mr. Griffiths Iveland 
in second class. For Victoria, B.C.: Mrs, J. Ble- 
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second class; and 33 Chinese in steerage. 
18 Chinese in steerage. For Purt- 
Chinese in steerage. For San Francisco: 
113 Chinese in stee 

Per British steamer //iibet, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mr. O. W. Jones, Mr. W. 
T. Jones, Mr. and Mrs, Turner, infant, child, and | 

ant, Mrs. Ah Koh, Mr. Mow Tong, Mr. Hing 
Tiss Willcox and amah, The Hon. P. le Poet 
nd Mrs. Dodds, child, 
ubbins and servant in 
in ste 
German steamer General” Werder, from 
—Mr. and Mrs. Russell Robertson, Dr. 
and Mrs, Disse, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Thomson, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Petersen, Dr. Holliung, Messrs. 
Ross, H. Kennedy, A. C. Logan, W. Schater, F. 
Melarkey, Matsu, and Matsuoka in cabin; and 
22 Chinese in steerage. 
Per French steamer Oxus, from Hongkong vid 
ighai and Kobe:—Mr. O. Vinals, Mr. J. 
Casus, Baron de Norokoff, Mrs. G. Weston, Mr. 
D. W: Crawford, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, Mr. 
Daniel, Mrs. Scott, Mr. A. E. Allen, Miss Allen, 
Dr. HN. Thompson, Mr, Skottowe, and Captain 
Bougouin and servant in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Paymaster H. R. Sullivan, 
U.S.N., Messrs. M. Mutsu, S. Hirota, S. ‘Tera: 
nishi, H, Hamada, W. Gordon, C. C. Knight, 
S. Hirabe, R: Hirota, N. Tori, and Y. Hiramatsu 



































































in cabins Mrs. ‘Tanizawa, Mrs. Ide and child, 
Messrs. A. R. Walkinson, U.S.N., ‘I. Watanabe, 
MT 3. Hamana Tani in second 
class; and 102 passengers i 





es 
ican steamer City of New York, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. C.D. Harma: 

and Miss Payne, Lieut, H. Seton Karr, and Mr. 
mon in cabin; and 2 passengers in 


Mrs, 












DEPA 
Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Fi : 
Mr. and Mis. W. L. Bigelow, Me. W. Ro J. 
Brerets cyer, Miss Corey, M.D., 0 










|. A. Graham, Major R. W. Kaye, Major 


Meckel, Mis. J. Ward Hall, Miss E. Barney, Miss 
a M.A. 


a, Mr. Aichi, Lieut. 


Geo. Morrisor 





and son, Mr. F. 
, Mr. H. G. Harwood, Mr. G 
Montgomery, Mr. J. C. Fergusson, Mr. J. He 
E. Waters, Rev. H. V. Nayes, Mrs. G. L. Worley 
and two children, Mr. M. C, McLeod, Mr. J. 
Arnold, and Dr. H. M, McCandliss in cabin 

Pe teamer Natal, for 

r. and Mrs. Ed.’ Nyssens, Messis. 

P.W.N, Farrer, 1. Bastide, J. H. 
A. Voisin, A. Comte, Y. Le Loét, E. 
Sulzer, Ch, Poure, Gros, and Obik: 

Per Biitish steamer Parthia, for 
B.C. :—Judge N. J. Hannen and family, Me. a 
Mrs, Bisset and two childien, Messrs. Y. A 
















H.W. Sal 
Ormerod, 




















. Ewata, A. Yamada, and O. H. Benton in 
abin; and Ernest Schultze, Robt. Bell, Thos. 
Wetland, K. Nishimura and servant, S. Miki, and 





Fortune Howes in ste 

Per Japanese steam: 
hai and ports: ~Mrs, Wood and child, Dr. M. 
Carlton, Captain F. Brinkley, R.A. Messrs, 
Mizutani, C. Hills, G. Sale, 
Maeda in cabin; Messrs. M 


vkio Maru, for Shang- 


R. 
Hasegawa, and 
i, Ito, Kawano, 
























































Kumagase, and Captain Brinkley’s secretary in 
second class; and 119 passengers in steerage. 
CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Gaelic for San Francisco :— 
rKA. 
Shanghai 307, 50 1g 376 
Hyoxo 7 = 155 47g 
Yokohama 1 1,206 283 420 2,014 
Hongkong = = 50 
Total 1,463 593 3,069 
Siu. 
Shanghai at ae soe 
Hongkong = 69 69 
Yokohama = 498 494 
Total wicwusiine ONS = “Ga 
Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
TEA. 
CHICAGO New YORK SAX FRAN: 
IND ASD cisco an 
a CANADA. Wools a4bt. PACIPICCOasT. TOTAL, 
yogo 030 
Yokohama = SS [ie ti ees 
Hongkong. 50 = = —63._—=st30.— 243 
Total. so — 359343752 
siuK. 
NEWYORK rota. 
Yokohama...» 147 147 
GREY Srqeunnes BIT 7 


UNIVER 


REPORTS. 

The British steamer Parthia reports :—Left 
Hongkong the 15th March; Nagasaki the 20th; 
and Kobe the 23rd, at 3.30 a.m.; had fine wea- 
ther throughout the passage. Anived at Yo- 





;| kohama the 24th March, at 7.30 a.m. 


‘The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Von Schuckmann, reports:—Left Hongkong the 
22nd March, 10.15 a.m.; had strong north- 
terly monsoon during the passage through For- 
mosa Channel, and during the latler part strong 
variable winds and rough sea, Arrived at Yoko- 
Nama the 28th March, at 3.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru reports -— 
Left Kobe the 29th March, at noon; had moderate 
north-easterly breezes and fine weather to Oo- 
shima thence to port fresh to moderate easterly 
breeze aud cloudy weather, Arrived at Yokohama 
the 3oth March, at 6 p.m. 

‘The American steamer City of 
ports :—Left Hongkong the 24th March, at 
p.m.; had thick fog from Pedro Blanco to Tu 
about; thence fresh monsoon to Kuzo Islands; 
fresh N.E. and E.N.E. winds from Cape Satana 
to Rock Island, heavy swells throughout the pas- 
sane. Arsived at Yokohama the gist March, at 

am. 











New York re- 
‘9 














COMMERCIAL. 
pe 


IMPORTS, 


Another week of quietude has been experienced 
in all departments of the market. Yarns have 
heen dealt in very sparingly, and Grey Goods to 
even a small extent, as buyers show no indisposi- 
tion to meet the increased cost caused by the low 
rate of sterling exchange. Fancies, both Cotton 
and Woollen, remain neglected, and there is only 
a moderate enquiry for Italian Cloth. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week only amount to about 
150 bales English and 200 bales Bombays. Quo- 


Corton Pisce Goops.—Sales comprise 300 
pieces 7 Ibs. T.-Cloths, 390 pieces common Velvets 
at a low figure, 450 pieces Turkey Red, and 500 














J.| tations are unaltered. 








“| pieces White Shirtings. 


Wootrens.—About 800 pieces Italian Cloth 
and 300 pieces Mousseline de Laine are all the 
sales reported. 


COTTON YARNS, 


Nos 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 28'32, Goo 
Nos. 38/42, Medium 
No. 328, Two-fold 
No. 42s, Two-fold 

No. 20s, Bombay 

No. 16s, Bombay 

Nos, 10/14, Bombay . 


























































































COTTON P 
Grey Shistings—84%, 38h yds. sg inches $1.75 to 2-15 
Grey Shirtings—olh, 384 yds. 4sinches 2.15 to 2.55 
1’, Cloth—7}h, 24 yards, 32 inches . 1.45 to 1.S7b 
Indigo Shictings—ta yards, q4inches.... 1.60 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, joinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—MaliansandSattecia Black, 32 | ren rem 
inches 1» 0.07 to 0.84 
Turkey Reds—r} to 2th, 24 yards, 30 ren vince. 
ANCHOR yessaninsescebor we HHO LO tz 
‘Turkey Reds—aj to 3Ih, 24 yards, 30 
inches 130 to 1.50 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4%, 24 yards, 30 
inches é ‘ 1g5 to 1.85 
Velvets—Dlack, 35 yards, azinches ... 5.75 to 6.25 
Victoria Tawns, 12 yards, 42-yinches... 0.05 to 0.74% 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 4 1.35 to 2.05 
WOOL 
Plain O:leans, 40-42 yards, 2 inches... $4.00 lo $50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yi ches best 0.27 to 30 
Ital 32 inches 
0.23 to 36 
Italian Cloth, 
Common 0.19 to 32 
Mousseline de 1 
jrinches . : rgd to 0.168 
Cloths—Pilots, 56 inches 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 incl 0.40 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 0.35 to 0.60 
atlet and Green, 
. 0.35 to 038 
M 
There is nothing fresh to report in metals. 
Flat Bars, 4 inch.. 2.80 to 2. 
Flat Bars, $ inch ‘ ee to 295 
Round and square up to 2 inch 2.95 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorte 2.70 to 2.80 
Nailrod, small size 2.85 to 2.95 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.60 to 5.30 
Tin Plates, per box 5.75 to 6.00 
Pig Iron, No. 3... 1.50 to 1.60 
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KEROSENE, 

‘The market closes firm with an upward tendency. 
A sale is reported of 6,000 cases Devoe at $2.03. 
‘The Thomas Perry, with 47,200 cases Comet Qil, 
arrived the 28th instant. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Devoe se a $2.03, 
Comet 
Chester. 4:05 





SUGAR, 
A large business has been done in sugar since 


our last issue. About 2%,300 piculs of Brown 
‘Takao have been sold at prices ranging from $3.77 
to $3.87} per picul. Namiida was sold to the ex- 
tent of 2,400 piculs, at $3.42 per picul, while 1,100 
piculs of Pentama fetched $3.45 per picul. The 
markets here and at Tokyo have advanced 15 cents 
per picul, and close very firm, with an upward 
tendency for all descriptions. 















White Refined .. 1 $5.15. to 7.40 
Manila... eae 3.65 to 3.85 
Java and Penang... 3.50, to 3.80 
entama sn Nominal 
Namiida 3.10 to 3.30 
Brown Takao 3.88 to 3.95 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 23rd instant. Since 
then transactions have been on a further reduced 
scale, which is not surprising when the advices 
received from the consuming markets are con- 
sidered, especially those from Europe. Heavy 
rejections have again to be noted ; of Filatures 162 
piculs were returned and of Re-reels and Kakeda 
31 piculs and 41 piculs respectively. The. net 
result of the week’s business is 291 piculs, divided 
as follows:—Hanks 101 piculs, Filature 84 piculs, 
Re-veels 94 piculs, Kakeda 12 piculs, One lot of 
20 piculs has been shipped direct to America by 
the Doshin Kaisha. 








Holders show no change in their position; they 
appear to be well aware that, to sell freely, con- 
siderable reductions would have to be submitted 
to; this, however, they decline and prefer to make 
any small sales they can at late rates. A small 
daily demand goes on for the use of Japanese 
looms. 





During the week under review there have been 
three shipping opportunities, viz.:—the O. & O. 
steamship Gaelic on the 24th instant, which carried 
494 bales to New York, vid San Francisco; the 
M. M. steamer Natal on the 25th instant, taking 
202 bales to Europe, and the Canadian Pacific 
steamer Parthia on the 37th, which took 147 bales 
to New York vii Vancouver. These shipments 
bring the Export from July 1st to date up to 
32,270 bales, weighing” 32,949 piculs, against 
21,271 piculs last season and 23,210 piculs at same 
date in 1886. 


Arrivals of fresh supplies from the interior have 
been very light, and the Stock has been further 
decreased by about 100 piculs, standing now at 
7,850 piculs, against 9,900 piculs last year and 
3,700 piculs in 1886. 














Quotations remain nominally unaltered ; whilst 
now and then a holder is ready to meet buyers 
with a slight concession, others are firm enough and 
think that their better policy lies in waiting. 


Hanks.—After the total neglect of this class 
during the previous week, a demand sprung up in 
the early part of this, which, however, soon died 
out again, the business being confined to two 
only. Transactions were all in medium grades, 
Shinshu at $510, Shimonita at $485, Anaka at 
$465 to $470, and Hachoji at $450. 








Filatures.—The actual transactions in this kind 
amounted to 246 piculs, which were reduced to the 
figure stated at the head by the rejections noted. 
A50 picul lot of Inashahas again been sent in at 
$657}, but only to be rejected a few days later. 
The purchases made were all in-medium to low 
grades, a small parcel of Usen being taken in 
at $610, Shinshu at $600, Tajima at $565, Koshu 
from $355 to $567}, Mino $519. Of specially 
known chops none have changed hands. 








Re-reels-—In this class also only medium and 
low qualities were taken up during the week, 
notably Maebashi from $560 to $575, Chichibu 
$550, Foshu from $520 to $555, Oshu $540, and a 
small parcel of User at $525. 








Kakeda.—There has been a small daily business 
in this kind, amounting in all to_ 53 piculs, mostly 
of medium grades ranging from $540 to $595. A 
few piculs of low grade were also bought at $495. 

Oshu and Taysaam kinds still remain totally 
neglected, 
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Quorarions. 
Hanks—No. ne heute 23 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). Nom, $530 to 540 
Hanks—No. 2 Nom, "515 to 520 
Hanks—No. 24 (‘ Nom: 500 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) Nom, 490 
Hanks—No. 2} to 3 Nom. 430 to 490 
Hanks—No. 3...... Nom. 470 to.475, 
Hanks—No. 34 Nom. 455 to 400 
latures—Extra : Nom: 700 to 710 
latures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ........ Nom, 660 to 670 
atures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. Nom. 640 to 650 
No. if, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 610 to 620 
2, 10/15 deniers 610 to620 
2, 14 18 deniers 590 to.600 
3, 120 deniets wv tecveeceesees 300 L0 $70 
Oshu) Rest No.1 Nom, 620 to 630 
13/15, 14/16 deniers 2 $90 to6o0 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/1, 14/17 deniers 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 340 to $50 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers $20 to 530 
Kakedas—Pxtia ose 20 
Kakedas—No. 1 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 ..... 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3 520 to 530 
Kakedas—No. 34... 500 to 510 
Kakedas—No. 4. : 490 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 Nom. 520 to 530 
Hamatsul 2 Nom. 320 to 30 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4. Nom, S00 to 510 
Sodai—No, 2)... Nom, 490 to 500 


Export ‘Tables, Raw Silk, to goth Mar., 1888 ;— 


SHASOW INHG-NSY UMKOLMD, ” 18M5-N6. 


























Haws, Bfiws. Hatas 
Europe 14.367 9,804 9,622 
America. 117,903 11,340 14,074 

Total Bales 3 21,240 23,696 

in Piculs 32,949 2,271 23,210 
Settlementsand/direct ) "HMM! rlewts. —ricuta. 
Seietport trent fuly § 32958 223500 23,500 
Stock, 3oth March ... 9,900 3,700 
Available suppliestodate 40,800 32,400 27,000 


WA LK. 

The business in this department has somewhat 
improved, and we have to record settlements to the 
amount of 397 piculs, distributed thus :—Noshi 
257 piculs, Aibiso 137 piculs, Sundries 3 piculs. 
‘There is a very fair demand for Waste and trans. 
actions would certainly be larger but for the diffi- 
culty of finding desirable quality. 

Stocks of Nosii are rapidly decreasing, whilst 
the other kinds of Waste hold their own, supplies 
therein coming in freely to make up for the qua 
tities taken into godown for shipment, Present 
Stock stands at 3,900 piculs, against 5,300 piculs 
last year and 2,900 piculs in 1886. 

The French Mail steamer Natal carried 20 
bales Waste for Europe, weighing 66 piculs, thus 
bringing present export figures up to 23,978 piculs, 
against 22,713 piculs last year and 21,204 piculs 
on 3oth March, 1886. 

Cocoons.—The remaining stock on offer—6o 
piculs—is of such quality as will hardly come into 
consideration for expori; the business in these is 
virtually finished for the season, 

Noshi-ite.—By far the greater part of the weeks’ 
settlements was in. Yoshiu Noshi at rates ranging 
from $66 to $78. Shinshu were to some extent 
dealt in at $100 to $105, and a small parcel of 
Filatures changed hands at $117. 

Kibiso.—The purchases in this class embrace 
almost every quality from good Sendai at $90, 
Filatures at $88, to common “‘Foshu at $25. Al 
though the stock in these is still considerable, it is 
really difficult to pick out at parcel that would 
meet all the conditions presupposed by the present 
range of prices. 

Mawata remains neglected; prices nominally 
unaltered, 










































Sundries—Only 3 piculs of Kudew ito were 
taken into godown during the week at the vate of 
$50 to 65. 

It is impossible to change quotations; they must 


nominally remain as last week, prices being very 
irregular according to the notions of the different 
holders. 





Quorations. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 













































Noshi lature, Best $125 to 135 
Nosh lature, Good 110 to 120 
Noshi lature, Medium 100 to 105 
Noshi-ito—Oshin, Good to Best 130 to135 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best 105 to 110 
Nosh 195 to 1060 
Noshi f : to 90 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 0.2) Nom: 125 to 1go 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best Nom. 95 to 100 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good a... So to 90 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary. 75 to So 
i lature, Best selected Nom 105 torts 
lature, Seconds .. 195 to 105 
Kihiso—Oshu, Good to Best Nom. 80 to 90 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best ..... 55 to Go 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 45 to 50 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair 50 to 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to on 4oto 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good f 40 to 30 
Kibiso—Hachoyi, Medium to Low 25 ta 20 
Kibiso—Neti, Good to Common 22to 15 
Mawata—Good to Best . 185 to 190 





Export Table, Waste Silk, to goth Mar., 1888:— 


Sexson 1887-88, 1886-87, 
Picuis. | Piew 


























Waste Silke. 214153 19,264 
Pierced Cocoon: 2,825 3.449 
23,078 2,713. —-21,204 
Settlementsand Direct} "eutts — ricues.  wicutay 
Export from iaaig t 28,700 25,900 23,500 
Stock, 3oth March ...... 3,900 $300 2,900 
Available suppliestodate 32,600 31,200 26,400 


Exchange is still on the decline and closes weak 
at the following quotations:—Loxpon, 4 m/s. 
Credits 3/0J; Documents, 3/1; 6 m/s. Credits, 
3/13; Documents, 3/13; Nuw York, 30d./s., U.S, 
G. $7425 4 m/s, U.S. G., $75}; Paris, 4 m/s., 
{cs. 3.90; 6m/s., fes. 3.92. 


Estimated Silk Stock, goth March, 1888 : 























Raw. " Waste, 
Hanks 650 | Cocoons 
Filatures ... 

Re-reels }4,000 

Kakeda . 1,050) Mawata 
Oshu 100 | Sundries .. 











Taysaam Kinds = 
Total piculs. 7,850 Total piculs ., 3,900 
TEA. 


Nothing doing in this department. The Gaelic, 
which sailed the 24th instant, took 29,358 Ibs. for 
New York, 66,201 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 
4,340 Ibs. for Canada, The Parthia carried 13,280 
Ibs. for New York, 1,000 Ibs. for Port Townsend, 
and 8,055 Ibs. for Canada ; total 22,335 Ibs. 





EXCHANGE. 


Exchange is still weak, after another decline. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand s/ok 








Sterling —Bank 4 months’ sight secaioh 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight S/o 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight _. o Bag 





On Paris—Bank sight Riehatasee 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight... 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .. 

On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ 
On Shanghai—Bank sight Lae 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sjght 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
Qn New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on deman 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight. 


3 

+ 3-93 
¥2), dis. 
1°), dis. 








734 
744 
+734 
744 

















THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS sultering from weak or debilitated constitu- 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is ‘ Health for all.” The blood is the foun- 
, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 





Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, a3 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value."” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—‘*I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that I was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


May tst, 1887. 
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Corporate MARK. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 


a 
Q. 
Fd 











yu ye SF 
faa ES 
[see pile 4 
v ~ 5 = at 
i. ey F2] 
fy. rj sh 
r oi $8 
x eh oY Ev] 
He SHE SHOWED BITTERS. 
Ho SIGNS OF DEATH. — prrrers 
Ho “ 2, Storks-road, S. 
i 
ie “1a the Ben ie ota 


testifying 





showed 
doses the Hop Bit 
which acted with go 











He two months since thi 

thankful to say that she 

‘OP much as to be able to go eis and | is BITTERS. 
HOP ae Blas ahe did before she was taken ll 
HP vou can mate what use you tike of BEFTERS, 

ins Wnten ae 4 tonlcoetncel sat hat she 

TH? ror had he titter, shu ve sorconing BUTTERS. 
peo 


BITTERS for th 
nd 





HoP 
NE 





give them 
Sit may be the happiest act of your lite. 


NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
HOP BITTERS 


Cannot be genuine 
nd 






BITTERS COMPANY, 
(Litre), 
41, Farrixepox Roap, Loxpos, E.C. 
Beware or Fraups. 
September 17th, 1887. 


pe HOP 


ly. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 

FICULTY OF A THING are speedily 
cured by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
(recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty), No other remedy is half so effective. 
One Lozenge alone gives relief. They contain 
no Opium, Morphia, nor any violent drug, and 
may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bedtime ensures rest when troubled by 
the throat. Sold by all Chemists, in Small Tins. 


December 3rd, 1887. tains, 
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ee * ; 
YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


(ScREW STEAMFRS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 














ASK FOR 


And see that each Jur bears Baron Liebi 


in Blue Ink across the tab suena E XT R ACT ; 


° FINEST ‘AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 





‘To be had of all Storckeopors and Dealers thronghont India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
jompany. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, Loudon, England. 
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U: MM! RY OF NEWS. 


H.I.M. tHe Empress-Dowacer has been suffer- 
ing for some time from rheumatism. 











H.I.M. tae Empress proposes to visit the 
TOkyd Charity Hospital on the 15th instant. 
‘Tue kerosene trade at Kobe is reported to be 
brisk. e 

Tue cherry trees in Ueno Park have just begun 
to bloom. 

Prince Sanyo has been re-elected President of 
the Peers’ Club. 

A saMPLe of new season's tea was received at 
Kobe from Kochi on the 28th ult. 


Tue Maya Kan is expected to arrive soon at 
Yokosuka to receive her armament. 


A suicut shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital on the rst instant at 6h. 17m. 8s. p.m. 


A new journal called the Vo/oku Shimbun has 
been started at Hashimotocho, Nara Prefecture. 


Tue entrance fees hitherto charged by the 
Osaka Commercial School have been abolished. 


Mr. Mutsv, Japanese Minister to the United 
States, will leave for Washington about the znd 


of next month, 


Tur grand festival of the Toshogu Shrine in 
Shiba Park will take place on the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th instant. 


Ir is stated that, at a special meeting of the 
Kobe Urban Assembly, a decision was arrived 
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at to carry out the proposed waterworks scheme 
forthwith. 


A reGatra in connection with the First Higher 
Middle School will take place on the Sumida 


‘| river the 14th instant. 


Permission has been given for the establish- 
ment of the Osaka Jinrikisha Company with a 
capital of yen 30,000. 


Tux Akagi Kan, now building at the Onohama 
Naval Yard, will be ready for her steam trial 
about the middle of May. 


For the encouragement of the industries of 
Osaka an exhibition of the manufactures of that 
city will shortly be held. 


Tue officials of the Naval Department have sub- 
mitted to the Minister of State for the Navy six 
plans of new gunboats. 





H.ILH. Prince Nasutmoto, who had been 
absent for some time at Kamakura, returned to 
the capital on the 3oth ultimo. 


H.LH. Prince Krtasnirakawa will be ap- 
pointed to the office of President of the Third 
National Industrial Exhibition, 


Restwents of Wakayama Prefecture propose to 
start a new journal, to be called the Kiyo Shim- 
po, with a capital of sen 8,000. 


Tue period of mourning in the Imperial Court 
for the death of the late Imperor of Germany 
terminated on the 30th ultimo. 


Tue Law Compilation Bureau has submitted to 
the Minister President of State a revised draft of 
the Pawn-brokers Regulations. 


A prawine of Seven per cent. Pension Bonds 
to the amount of yen 3,000,000 will take place 
in the course of the present month. 


Kawzan, the well-known porcelain manufacturer 
of Kyéto, has transferred his business to a com- 
pany with a capital of sen 50,000. 





Tue construction of buildings for the Naval 
College at Edajima, Hiroshima Prefecture, will 
be completed in the course of next month. 


A Horse Fair, which was to have been opened 
at Kanozan, Chiba Prefecture, on the rst inst., 
has been postponed till the rst of July next. 








Mr. Nakamura Dora will be appointed to the 
office of President of the Tékyd Rice Exchange, 
now vacant by the death of Mr. Komatsu. 


Viscount Hojo and Colonel Yoneta, Chamber- 
lains, have been ordered to visit Narashino and 
Nikko, respectively, on official business. 





A company has been established in Osaka called 
the Koekisha for undertaking scavenging work 
and the collection and disposal of manure. 


Ir has been decided by the Osaka Shipping 
Company to transmit ye 105 each to the families 
of twelve persons who lost their lives in the late 





Hyakkan Maru, and also to send sums varying 
from yen 10 to yen 70 to those who were injured 
during the fire in the vessel. 


Tue construction of a railway between Kuwana 
and Yokkaichi (4 miles) was commenced by 
the Kansai Railway Company on the rst instant. 


Messrs. Hasegawa and Nakazawa have been 
elected President and Vice-President, respec- 
tively, of the Imperial Construction Company. 


Dr. Gos _, Vice-President of the Tokyo Leprosy 
Hospital, has been again engaged by the Hawai- 
ian Government, and will leave shortly for the 
islands. 


Owrne to the death of Mr. Zappe, Mr. G. von 
Schelling, German Vice-Consul, will take charge 
of the Consulate pending instructions from 


r-home. 


A project has been started by a number of re- 
sidents of Fushimi to lay a tramway between 
Sanjo (Kyéto) and Nara, by way of Fushimi and 
Tamamizu. 


Mr. Mizuxamt, of the Tékyé Woollen Spinning 
Company, left Yokohama on the rst instant for 
London, where he will purchase machinery for 
the company, 


H.1L.H. Prince Artsucawa Tarvunito paid a 
visit, the morning of the 29th ultimo, to H.M.S. 
Leander at Yokohama. His Highness received 
a salute of 21 guns. 





Tue number of pairs of shoes and boots manu- 
factured by the Sakuragumi at Tsukiji, Tokyo, 
during January and February last was 5,906, 
valued at yen 8,555.075. 


Tue Museum and Zoological Garden in Ueno 
Park, which have hitherto been closed on 
Mondays, will remain open on those days 
during the present month. 


Tue construction of buildings for the Yushima 
Government Elementary School at Hongo has 
been completed, and the opening ceremony took 
place on the 21st ultimo. 





Miss Nakamura Yasuko, a teacher in the 
Tsukiji Female School, will leave for San 
Francisco about the middle of next month, to 
complete her studies there. 


Count Sarco, accompanied by Captain Inglis, 
R.N., and a number of naval officers, paid a 
visit on the morning of the 31st ultimo to the 
Naval Powder Mills at Meguro. 





Tue work of constructing an iron bridge over 
the Abe river, on the line of the Tokaido Rail- 
way, has been begun, and is expected to be 
finished about October next. 


Mr, Icnieat, a diplomatic officer of the Japa- 
nese Legation in Rome, has been released from 
service, and has received an appointment in the 
Translation Bureau in the Foreign Office. 


As the premises of the Osaka Observatory are 
too small to carry out the observations in accord- 
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ance with the standard meteorological regula~ 
tions issued last year, new buildings will be 
shortly erected. 


Mr. E. Kwivrine, of the Geographical Bureau 
in the Home Office, who has left home to report 
on meteorological observatories in Europe, will 
return to Japan before the end of the present year. 


Srvce the beginning of this year 873 men have 
been enlisted in Osaka, Wakayama, Kobe, To- 
kushima, Okayama, Hiroshima, Oita, Saga, 
Fukuoka, and Tottori, for the colonial militia. 





Tue trial of the gunboat Chokai Kan, which 
has received her engines, &c., at the Hirano 
Shipbuilding Yard at Ishikawajima, will take 
place off Shinagawa about the middle of this 
month. 


Count Matsuxata will leave the capital in the 
course of this month for Osaka in order to be 
present at the trial of the pyx which will take 
place at the Mint in the present month instead 
of in June as has hitherto been the practice. 





Mayor-GENERAL NAGAYAMA, commanding the 
Colonial Militia, who returned to Tokyo about 
the beginning of last month from Europe, has 
submitted to the Minister of State for War a 
report as to observations made by him in 
foreign countries. 


Ir has been decided by the Nippon Ginko to 
erect new buildings for the offices of the bank, 
at Tokiwabashi, T6kyd. The preparation of 
plans is being pushed forward. Mr. Tsuchiko, 
formerly of the Foreign Office, has been 
engaged to superintend the work. 


Derixe last month the number of shares that 
changed hands at the Osaka Stock Exchange 
was 121,118, principally those of the Osaka 
Shipping Company. The average price of the 
shares of the Osaka Shipping Company was yen 
29.50, of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha yen 75, and 
of the Osaka Stock Exchange yen 218.50. 





Durine last month the value of articles, con- 
sisting of yarns, muslins, coloured piece-goods, 
iron, sugar, kerosene, &c., purchased by Japa- 
nese merchants at Yokohama was $1,307,948, 
and of articles (raw silk, waste silk, and tea) 
sold to foreign firms $1,447,346. Of the 
latter total, $1,221,067 represents raw silk, 
$217,680 waste silk, and $8,599 tea, 





Tue ceremony of presenting diplomas to stud- 
ents of the Higher Normal School took place 
on the morning of the 2nd instant. Among 
those present on the occasion were Viscount 
Mori, Minister, and Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Minister of 
State for Education, the directors of various 
Colleges in the Imperial University, the directors 
of various schools under the immediate control of 
the Educational Department, and the directors 
of the Naval and Military Colleges. 


Mr. TaKaBaTakE, a heimin of Toyama, who is 
residing at Tsukijimachi, Ushigome, was sen- 
tenced to a fine of yen 2.50, the 2nd instant in 
the Tokyd Court for Minor Crimes, for having 
sent an advertisement of a political lecture, to 
have been given on the 17th ultimo at the Tbu- 
mura Restaurant, to the Chaya Shimbun, Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun, Vomiurt Shimbun, Mainichi 
Shimbun, Fiji Shimpo, Biri Fiyu Shimbun, 
and Kaishin Shimbun, The editors of those 
journals were sentenced to a fine of yen 2.50 
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each on the same day for having published the 
advertisement. 





Mrssxs. Kawano, Obata, Inukai, Masujima, 
Asabuki, Tanaka, Toyokawa, Kondo, Hayashi, 
Yoshikawa, Kasano, Shimomura, Sekiguchi, 
Ikemoto, Odono, Kitazawa, Nakamura, Kuwa- 
da, and Ishii, of Téky0, have applied to the 
Toky6 City Government for permission to esta- 
blish a company, to be called the Bokusai Sho- 
shi Kaisha (Limited), with a capital of yen 
250,000, which will be raised in shares of yen 
oo each. The object of the company is to 
manufacture paper by steam machinery. 





Tue Minister of State for Finance has in- 
timated to the Tokyo City Government Office 
that the drawing of Bonds Exchangeable for 
Kinsatsu to the amount of yen 490,800 New 
Public Loan Bonds, and Five and Six per cent. 
Pension Bonds to the amount of yen 10,000 
each, will take place the 6th instant in the City 
Office in presence of officials of the Bureaux 
for National Debt and Archives, and that ten 
holders of each of those bonds will be sum- 
moned to the City Office at 9 a.m, to be present 
at the drawing. 





TuEre is not much to report in the Import 
trade, and transactions have been of limited 
dimensions. Quotations are generally unal- 
tered, and largely nominal through the difference 
of opinion between buyers and sellers. Yarns, 
Cotton Piece-goods, and Woollens have been 
dealt in sparingly. The Metal market is quiet. 
Kerosene is steady, and holders are firm. 
Several parcels of Sugar have changed hands 
here and at Toky6, and prices have been fairly 
maintained. The Export of Silk has proceeded 
steadily, European centres of consumption hav- 
ing again come into the market. Prices do 
not show any notable change, but much of the 
Silk inspected is rejected. Shipments to date 
are 30 per cent, more now than at the same 
time last season, while there is not much dif- 
ference in the quantity on hand now and at 
the same period of 1886-7. There is a steady 
demand for native looms, for which much of 
the stock left is suitable. Waste Silk has been 
quiet, prices are unchanged, and stocks have 
slightly increased. There has been nothing 
done in Tea. Exchange is weak and the 
tendency is downwards. 











ITES. 





Tue monthly meeting of the University 
Students’ Literary Association was held in the 
central hall of the Dormitories at Kaga Yashiki, 
on Friday evening, 3oth March, After a read- 
ing, “ What is Man?” by Mr. Tomohira, the 
President introduced to the meeting the lecturer 
of the evening, Rev. Geo. Cochran, D.D., whose 
subject was ‘Canada and its Colleges.” Dr. 
Cochran, witha remark that the subject, though 
not his own, was highly congenial to him, com- 
menced with a rapid survey of the condition 
and resources of the Great Dominion. Its 
through line of railway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, completed last year, had bound the 
whole vast territory together; and the line of 
steamships which connected Asia with British 
Columbia made the fact plain that Canada was 
Japan’s nearest neighbour possessing a Western 
zation, nearer even than the United States. 
With a population only a twelfth of that of her 
great sister to the south, Canada had an extent 
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of territory somewhat greater. This territory, 
so far from being unfit for tilling or for human 
occupation—a notion long fostered by the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, whose interest it was to keep 
it as a game preserve—contained the largest 
expanse of wheat-growing soil in the world. 
Turning to his own province of Ontario, the 
lecturer remarked on its striking increase of 
population. A century ago this was estimated 
at 2,000; now the census gave it as 2,000,000. 
In Canada educational matters were managed 
by each province. In 1844 the people of Ontario 
set themselves to devise a satisfactory system of 
education for the province. An able Methodist 
minister, Dr. Ryerson, was intrusted with the 
superintendence of the work, and he was at pains 
to visit the United States and several of the 
countries of Europe, in order to ascertain, by 
personal inspection, what particulars were best 
worth borrowing from already existing systems. 
His report was received with approbation, and 
the lines which he recommended have been 
carefully followed out. From New York Dr. 
Ryerson borrowed the machinery of school or- 
ganization, from Massachusetts the system of 
free schools. Ireland, he considered, had the 
best series of national text-books, and in Ger- 
many were to be found the best models of 
normal schools. Canada has reason to be proud 
of the thoroughness of her educational system, 
especially in the department of trained teachers. 
The province of Ontario possesses several uni- 
versities, besides the Government university at 
Toronto, which is an examining board, with a 
teaching college attached. The other univer- 
sities are in the hands of religious bodies. The 
Methodists have under their control the uni- 
versity of Victoria, at Cobourg, which received 
university powers and its present name in 1841. 
Queen's University in Kingston is under Pres- 
byterian auspices. In this institution Professor 
D. H. Marshall, for along time on the staff of the 
Engineering College in TOky0, occupies the 
chair of physics. The Episcopalian body has 
had, since 1852, the University of Trinity Col- 
lege, with four faculties. Lastly, there is the 
Roman Catholic College of Ottawa, with four 
departments, which has been allowed to grant 
degrees since 1886. The whole system of 
education, Dr. Cochran explained, was outside 
the sphere and influence of politics, and in the 
hands of purely educational councils, boards, 
and committees. The lecture was listened to 
throughout with great interest. As the President 
remarked, it was seldom that students had an 
opportunity of hearing so finished a speaker as 
Dr. Cochran. Moreover, the subject was of 
high interest, and touched upon what it was im- 
portant that all should know and understand. A 
poem of much pathos, “ Which shall it Be?” was 
then read by Miss Prince. The meeting then 
broke up. 


Mr. Sonopa, Japanese Consul in London, who 
was present as a guest at a meeting of the 
Economical Society the other evening in Tokyd, 
delivered a short speech descriptive of his im- 
pressions on returning to Japan after a long 
absence. He said :—The first question that al- 
most every one of my friends puts to me is, 
“Are you not profoundly impressed by the great 
changes that have taken place during your 
absence?” To me, however, there does not 
appear to be any particular change—especially 
with regard to the poverty of the country. 
It is true that the Customs returns show annually 
increasing amounts of exports and imports, but 
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it must not be imagined from this that the 
wealth of the country has increased. I can see 
many fine edifices towering above their sur- 
roundings, but those are for the most part official 
buildings. The capital, with its million of in- 
habitants, is still the same capital as before, 
leaving undone many things, such as the con- 
struction of streets, water-works or sewage-works, 
all because of the poverty of the people. Till 
within a few years ago Japan was ruled by some 
three hundred independent governments, each 
supreme within its own jurisdiction. In those 
days agriculture, commerce, and the industries 
were alike despised, and, a blind adherence 
being given to the doctrines of Confucius, the 
people were contented with coarse fare and 
humble clothing. Since the country has been 
subjected to the influence of foreign intercourse, 
Japanese have had their eyes opened to the value 
and the power of wealth, with the result that both 
Government and people are interested in pro- 
moting and encouraging trade and industries. 
What is it that has made England great and 
prosperous as she now is? The courage and 
enterprise of her people; and in this respect the 
Japanese would do well to strive to imitate 
them, It is true that those same qualities often 
lead them to absurd extremes, but they also 
form the secret of the success which attends the 
efforts of Englishmen in any great work. In 
marked contrast to the English are the Japanese, 
who are greatly deficient in enterprise and 
perseverance. It is not surprising then that 
England should be wealthy and powerful, and 
Japan poor and weak. Ithas even been said with 
reference to the English people that as long as 
their spirit of patriotism remains, by which on 
the first appearance of a common danger all 
disputes and feuds are at once healed, Germany, 
France, or any other rival will strive in vain for 
commercial supremacy. 





Tue London and China Express, discussing 
“‘the situation in Korea” with special reference 
to the despatch of Korean envoys to foreign 
countries, says :—‘‘ Next to the attitude of China, 
to our mind by far the most important con- 
sideration is that of Japan. The interests of 
the latter in the peninsula are second in im- 
portance only to those of China, The Japanese 
Government no doubt has its own policy in 
Korea, and the ascendency of a Power like 
Russia there is certainly no part of that policy ; 
but we must confess that the Japanese views are 
not quite clear to us just now. There was a 
very general impression that Japan felt keenly 
the vacillation of China in regard to her relations 
with the peninsula, and that if the Chinese de- 
finitely made up their minds to grasp the Korean 
nettle boldly, to assume full sovereignty over 
the country, and to undertake the treaty obliga- 
tions of the latter, Japan, so far from making 
any objection, would be heartily glad of it. It 
was thought that the one thing Japan feared 
was foreign interference in Korea, and that she 
believed the best way to avoid the danger was 
for China to take all the rights and respon- 
sibilities of a suzerain. This appears a sensible 
and practical policy to meet the end in view, 
viz., the elimination of foreign influence or pre- 
dominance in Korea; but of late some doubt 
has been expressed whether Japan does not want 
to see Korea quite independent of China, as 
well as of every other foreign Power. It has 
been stated on good authority that Japanese 
policy in Korea is hostile to Chinese suzerainty, 
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and that Japan will insist on the literal per- 
formance of the treaty of 1885, by which China 
agrees not to send troops to the peninsula with- 
out her consent being first obtained, and that 
she will never give that consent. We find it 
difficult now to decide whether either of these 
statements represents the policy of Japan. But 
itis to be hoped that differences about Korea 
will not arise between the two countries ; they 
would form a real political danger for both. It 
is very difficult to know what the Chinese mean 
to do, if indeed they have any clear and de- 
finite object, and no doubt the Japanese labour 
under the common disadvantage of not know- 
ing in a given contingency whether the Chinese 
have some deep designs, or are only waiting to 
see what will turn up without any clear notion 
of what they will do then. So long as China 
maintains her present enigmatical or purely 
stupid policy (if it can be dignified by this 
name) in Korea, so long will we have cause for 
disturbance and uneasiness to all interested in 
that country.” These vague phrases ‘some 
doubt has been expressed” and “it has been 
stated on good authority” are employed to in- 
troduce a rumour which, like many another 
entertaining piece of news about Japanese 
affairs is strangest of all to those who should 
know most about it. We in Japan have not 
heard, nor do we for a moment believe, that 
there has been any change in this empire's 
policy towards Korea during the past three 
years. Certainly there has been no change in 
one respect, namely, that so longas the Tientsin 
Treaty of 1885 exists in its present form, Japan 
means to abide by its stipulations and expects 
China to do the same. There is no change of 
policy in the resolve to ‘‘insist on the literal 
performance of that Treaty,” and to hold the 
Middle Kingdom to its promise of not sending 
troops to the peninsula without Japanese assent. 
If international agreements are to be tacitly 
allowed to lapse before they have been three 
years in operation, the object of making them 
at all becomes rather illusory. 


Ir does not immediately occur to one to com- 
pare a Chinaman to a dove, yet the simile is 
applicable in the sense that, so far as we can 
see at present, there will soon be no spot upon 
earth where the Celestial may plant the sole of 
his foot in peace except his native land: like 
Noah's bird, there will be nothing for him but 
to return to the ancestral ark. In the Sandwich 
Islands at least he ought to have been tolerated, 
for there he labours hard on the sugar planta- 
tions, and without him there would be a decided 
gap in the labour market. But even in Hawaii 
a law has been passed restricting the travel of 
Chinese to and from the little kingdom. The 
apparent purpose of the measure is to keep a 
Chinaman away from Hawaii when he has once 
left the island. It is provided that in order to 
obtain a permit to return he must present his 
tax receipt, passenger ticket, passport, and 
duplicate copies of face and profile photographs, 
besides paying a fee of five dollars: he must 
also show that he is not ‘‘a vagrant, criminal, 
professional beggar, user of opium, or a person 
likely to become a charge upon the country? 
How onearth he can demonstrate this last point 
we fail to see, but if he does not, then no permit. 
When he gets a permit he must not transfer it, on 
pain of forfeiture and a fine of $200, or imprison- 
ment with hard labour for six months, to which 
pains and penalties everyone connected with the 


transfer is also to be liable. The Hawaiian 
Gazeffe exults in the measure as a probable 
“check upon Chinese ascendancy, and a be- 
ginning of the more radical policy of exclusion 
of Mongolians to which the nation must in self- 
preservation eventually come.” A week previous 
to this expression of opinion by our Sandwich 
Island contemporary, Senator Mitchell pre- 
sented a memorial to the United States Senate 
from the Laundrymen’s National Association. 
“It showed the nature and extent of the 
laundry interest in the United States and the 
extent to which that industry is being degraded 
from a respectable American toa dangerous and 
hostile pagan vocation. It states that there are 
6,423 American laundries, employing 93,645 
people, and paying annually in wages 
$22,217,240, having a capital of $1,474,000, 
and receiving from the business $65,027,200 
annually. It states that there are now 98,000 
Chinese laundrymen in this country, and 12,973 
Chinese laundries, which earn $26,983,840 
annually, having invested in their outfit only 
$325,000, The petition states that the 60,000 
wage-women now in laundries might have their 
number quadrupled but for the competition of 
Chinese labour. It goes on to describe the 
slave system of labour among the Chinese, 
and thus shows that a large portion of the 
$26,000,000 earned in Chinese laundries is sent 
back to China.” By and by, when this policy 
of seclusion becomes complete, when America, 
British Columbia, Canada, and Australasia have 
shut their doors in the face of the Celestial, 
how will it fare with foreigners in China, and 
with the theories that Western nations have hi- 
therto forced down Oriental throats at the point 
of the bayonet? 





Tux following letter appeared in the London 
and China Express of February 3rd :— 


Sin,—In The Times of January 18th an art 
death’of Shimadzu Saburo, which, judging trom fhe minuteneg 
of description, must have’ been fromthe pen of anvable seniee 
thoroughly conversant with the history of Japen during the lace 
two decades. With all his knowledge of the history ‘ot hepace 
which can very rarely be found among Europeans his orichernd 
hot altogether free trom errors which might misteed readers se 
are not acquainted with the conditions of the countrys 

The able writer, referring to the death of Mr, ‘Richardson, 
says s— 

*Goonel Neale. » « 
the pun 
ssc 

he word murderers is not a very. happy one, It assumes tha 

Mr, Richardson was unlavtully killed by the guard ofthe Pres 
Shimadea, but such was not t "To show any disrecpect, 
even the slightest, against the procession of princes wig eee 
Sidered the greatest insult, and. such eitendets, “accoedines toate 
feudal, or rather military law then existing inthe count owes 
liable to be desyatched on the spot. This law everyone oe 
Japanese soil ought, I think, to have tespectedyand Sit teeta 
son could not be considered to enjoy iminunity. from this feadal 
faw merely on account of his being an alien. Te may alee he 
Femnarked that prior tothe departure of the 
hotice was give to the foreign representatives asto hie woos 
ture, requeating thae due tespect should be paid by their coutkty 
men to the procession of the prince. ‘The unfortunate: decche oe 
Mr. Richardson thus arose in the executs 
now be considered too stringent, bat it 
murder, . 

In another passage the able "writer states in reference to the 
influence of Shimadeu :~""Ilis powerand 
that the Mikado himself once 
Kagoshima to visit and mull The tact that the 
or only aecorded Shimadau tn audience on passing along Rago- 
intention of mollifying him. i satel . 

I should not like to make such contradictions, but I think such 
statements. from the ‘pen of s0 able a writer might formisheay 
Europeans misleading materials for the history of Sapan: 


A Javansse Resivent, 





lc appeared on the 











called on the Shogun’s Government for 
ment of the murderers, and compensation for the 






























of laws which might 
not in any sense a 












to gu all the w 












London, January a8th. 
This, so far as we are aware, is the first public 
utterance by a Japanese in respect of the Richard- 
son tragedy. And, curiously enough, the view 
taken by the London journal’s correspondent is 
identical with that held by the late Sir Harry 
Parkes. One of Sir Harry's earliest and most 
stirring experiences in Japan was the fracas in 
Kobe, when a party of Bizen soldiers, whose 
ranks had been broken by a Frenchman, opened 
fire upon every foreigner they could see, in- 
cluding Sir Harry Parkes himself and Captain 
Stanhope of the Ocean. The only injury done 





by the fusillade was the wounding of a sailor of 
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the Oneida, but there is no doubt that had the 
Japanese been better versed in the use of rifles, 
much blood would have been shed. The Japa- 
nese Government left it to the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives to decide what form of reparation 
should be made for this attack, and the answer 
was, the life of the officer who had given the 
order to fire and an apology from the new me- 
diatized Government. History does not record, 
but we know for a fact, that at the council of 
Foreign Representatives held to consider the 
affair, Sir Harry Parkes gave his vote emphatic- 
ally against anything in the shape of capital 
punishment. He argued that, after all, the thing 
had happened on Japanese soil ; that the Bizen 
soldiers might reasonably be ignorant of foreign 
usages; that what they saw was a Frenchman 
walking beside them, refraining from the saluta- 
tion compulsory on all Japanese under similar 
circumstances, and finally dashing through their 
ranks ; that Japanese custom dictated peremp- 
tory measures in such a conjuncture, and that 
the Bizen men had only obeyed the principles 
inculcated upon all Samurai? in Japan, These 
arguments were over-ruled by the majority, but 
they are interesting as showing the merciful dis- 
crimination which Sir Harry was always disposed 
to exercise. Revolting to Western ideas as the 
slaughter of poor Richardson must always seem, 
the point to be remembered is that any Japa- 
nese, attempting to do what Richardson did, 
would have been cut down immediately. The 
incident was barbarous from a foreign point of 
view, but we have always thought it an error to 
write and speak of it as an “anti-foreign” act. 
The time has come when the events of those 
unprecedented times can be considered calmly. 
Ten years ago, this letter of “A Japanese 
Resident” to the London and China Express 
would not have been published, or if pub- 
lished, would have elicited a storm of indignant 
protest. We do not believe, indeed, that it 
would have been written. 





Peru may be a wonderful place, but the neglect 
from which it has suffered throughout all these 
years, despite its reputation for guano, quinine, 
and mineral wealth, is only to be accounted for 
on the hypothesis that nature has cursed it with 
some particularly disagreeable feature. Of late, 
however, there has been an attempt to attract 
immigration, and in support of the project the 
Peruvian Consul-General at Southampton has 
published a volume of information about 
this land of perennial summer. We are told, 
according to a writer in the S/. Zames's Budget, 
that “with a territory elght times as large as 
England, Peru has a smaller population than 
that of Switzerland. Only two millions and a 
half of people to an area of 400,000 square 
miles! The climate is described as delightful. 
At Lima the sun is scarcely ever hidden by 
clouds for a day throughout the whole year. 
The so-called winter season is like an English 
spring. At Moyobamba the only unprosperous 
members of the population are the doctors: the 
one resident doctor on the sierra depends for a 
living on a salary from the tax on spirits and 
the tolls on a bridge. Among the Indians, cases 
of almost incredible longevity are recorded. 
Horses, mules, sheep (llamas, vicuiias, alpacas, 
etc.), deer, and rabbits abound. Birds range 
from the condor to the smallest pee-wit. Codfish 
ten feet long are found in the Marafion; the 
sea-cow yields a pork-like flesh, very good when 
made into sausages; there is a sort of crab of 
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which the Peruvians make excellent dishes ; 
and the beaches of the great rivers may often be 
seen covered with turtle, India-rubber, tobacco, 
cotton, rice, sugar, coffee, and vanilla grow 
abundantly ; vegetable ivory, sarsaparilla, cin- 
chona, tamarinds, almonds, gums, resins, bees- 
wax, and Tonka beans are some of the other 
special products. Orange-trees bloom all the 
year round; the grape-vine bears three crops a 
year; pine-apples grow to the weight of 2olb.; 
the alligator pear, guavas, figs, olives, etc., grow 
wild. Nearly all the European vegetables thrive 
well. The wonderful ‘cow-tree,” standing 
from 180 to 200 feet high and measuring twenty 
feet in circumference, yields not only a palatable 
fruit, but a milk of the consistency of cream 
and used for tea, coffee, and custards. Honey 
is stored up in countless trunks by innumerable 
bees. As for the flowers, it is sufficient to say 
(on the authority of Humboldt), that the entire 
life of a painter would be too short to delineate 
all the magnificant Orchid alone, and that 
certain of them—like the well-known Odonto- 
glossum—are in perennial bloom, There 
is no reason to believe that even the ex- 
tensive mining and washing which have gone 
on in Peru for so many centuries have exhausted 
the supply of gold and silver. Silver-mines to 
the number of 1,170 and other mines to the 
number of nearly 300, are now being worked. 
Coal and copper come next to silver ; but there 
is not a single iron-mine. However, silver will 
buy iron. To develop the mineral resources of 
Peru properly will require capital and caution ; 
and in so speculative a matter we must always 
be very cautious. It is different as to the re- 
sources that develop on the surface of the land 
—the thousands of square miles of virgin forest, 
where the groves of india-rubber trees, the lofty 
naked “ Acapu,” or ‘ Blackheart,” yielding clear 
timber 6oft. long, the /ignum vite, the ‘* blood- 
wood,” satinwood, ebony, copal-wood, palm, and 
mahogany, await the axe of the pioneer; where 
grow the barks which yield drugs, gums, and 
oils, the plants which give us some of our 
most beautiful dyes and our most delicate 
fibres. These are sources of wealth which 
stand exposed for all eyes to see. 





As an example of the criticism evoked by the 
Budget, the remarks of the Chdya Shimbun are 
interesting. The total of the retrenchments 
effected in the various Departments, says that 
journal, is 1,100,000 yew in round numbers— 
the actual figure is 2,029,359 vem, but by apply- 
ing certain corrections the Chéya arrives at the 
former result. The income tax, a new method 
of raising revenue, gives 1,010,000 yen. Then 
the payment to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
which would have been some 3,000,000 had 
the terms of the original charter been observed, 
has been reduced to 880,000 yen by transferring 
to the Company the shares held by the Imperial 
Household. Thus, there has been a saving of 
2,200,000 in this item. If, therefore, these re- 
trenchments and additional sources of income 
had not been contrived, the deficit on this year’s 
Budget would be some 4} millions. Moreover, 
ends have been brought still closer together by 
appropriating half a million out of the Coast 
Defence Fund, and by floating a Naval Loan of 
5} millions. ‘What accounts,” the Chéya 
sarcastically enquires, ‘‘could not be balanced 
by such methods?" It strikes us that our con- 
temporary would be puzzled to explain the 





meaning of this comment. To us, at any rate, 


it is inexplicable. Retrenchment and the pro- 
vision of new sources of revenue are the ordinary 
resources of financiers all the world over. What 
is there strange in their employment in Japan ? 





Savs the S/a/esman:—Uncovenanted pensioners 
receive their pensions in rupees, and practically 
find them cut down by thirty per cent. when 
they are translated into European coin, With 
wits sharpened by suffering, they, however, 
remarks a contemporary, might all study cur- 
rency science and bombard the papers with an 
uninterrupted stream of letters clamouring for 
the restoration of the silver of the world, in 
which India is so deeply interested, to its normal 
function as money. Public agitation in England 
is the only influence that can accomplish that 
result, The other] nations of the West un- 
derstand the problem already, and only await 
the illumination of the British understanding to 
adopt the one remedy which is the only remedy 
for all misfortunes that attend the “ depreciation 
of the rupee.” 











Tue Hochi Shimbun, in a note on popular 
election in Japan, writes regretfully of the ap- 
pearance in this country of certain abuses. 
Rivalry in attempting to secure the suffrages of 
the electors need not mean violence ; an elec- 
tioneering contest should be an amicable one, 
conducted peacefully ;—a match between the 


‘knowledge and merits and accomplishments of 


the parties engaged in it. In the very nature of 
things the fight should be a peaceful one, and 
that party which most clearly recognises and 
complies with this condition must in the end 
prevail. If one turns to foreign countries for 
information as to election methods, it will be 
found that bribery and corruption and intimida- 
tion freely prevail. Bribery and corruption, 
though illegal, are still peaceful methods, but 
violence should be impossible in any country 
possessing proper laws. It is, therefore, greatly 
to be regretted that already menacing and inti- 
midating means have been employed at local 
assembly elections in Japan. Within the last 
two or three years the people have developed 
great interest in the returning of members to 
the assemblies, their enthusiasm, indeed, fre- 
quently culminating in acts of violence. At the 
present time, with the opening of Parliament in 
the near future, it is all important that our elec- 
tions should be freed from this very serious evil 
which may easily lead to grave disturbance. 





Fire was discovered shortly before six o'clock 
this morning in a godown at No. 62, adjoining, 
and in fact forming a part of, the premises 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. Fortu- 
nately the firemen were able to arrest the 
flames before they had obtained serious headway, 
the damage done being trifling. The contents 
of the godown, consisting of stores and goods 
of various kinds, were removed only yesterday, 
and it is probable that the outbreak was due to 
the carelessness of a coolie. Beginning with 
the tobacco ember knocked from a pipe and fall- 
ing through the boards of the flooring, the fire 
in all likelihood smouldered all night, breaking 
out at length in the morning. A portion of the 
flooring had to be torn up to get at the seat of 
the flames, but beyond this little damage was 
caused. 


A NEW meteorological station was opened at 





Aranomura, Kaijo-gori., Shimosa, in Chiba Pre- 
fecture, on the 1st instant. 
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Tux following account of the Manchu horse- 
breeding grounds occurs in the “ Journal of the 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ":— 
“The cavalry establishments of the present 
dynasty are three. The five camps of Peking 
gendarmerie and the cavalry which are appro- 
priated by law to each province, together number 
116,853 horsemen, each drawing a provender 
allowance of Tls. 2.5 a month: this branch of 
the service is known as the ying-ma. The ca- 
valry at Jého and Mi-yiin (north of Peking), 
and those of the provincial banner garrisons 
number 86,021; and 9 éou, or pecks, of beans 
a month are allowed for each in the winter and 
spring, with six in the summer and autumn, 
plus 30 sheaves of straw in all months: this 
branch of the service is known as the kwan-ma. 
Then there are breeding-stations outside Kal- 
gan, at the Stud Office under the Two Superin- 
tendents of Live Stock, and in various parts of 
Sungatia and Mongolia: these exceed 200,000 
in number, and are known as the &zwan-ma of 
the steppes. Under the T‘ang, Sung, and 
Ming dynasties these establishments were some- 
times private and sometimes under government ; 
but want of space, coupled with bad manage- 
ment, at last produced great confusion and 
corruption. After subduing the Chakhars, the 
Manchus turned their land into a horse-pasture. 
The Stud Office manages the breeding-grounds 
under the four banners of the Two Live Stock 
Superintendents, whilst the Palace Stud ma- 
nages those of the Ta-ling River (Liao Tung), 
Kalgan, and Tu-shih K‘ou. This isa step in 
advance of the Tang dynasty, which gave up 
the richest lands on the banks of the Wei in 
Shen Si, to 400,000 horses ; and is on the lines 
of the system adopted by the Kitans, Nuchéns, 
and Mongols when they ruled China, and who, 
like the Manchus, were masters of the steppes or 
grasslands.” 





Wuen the steamship Pau/ah was wrecked on 
the Shantung coast, the people of the neigh- 
bourhood turned out and looted her to their 
hearts’ content. They appear to be a pretty 
truculent, disorderly lot, these Shantung folks, 
wrecking being a recognised pastime among 
them. On the occasion in question vigorous 
measures were taken by the local authori- 
ties: the aid of soldiers had to be employed, 
and in the sequel two censors memorialized the 
Throne, charging the soldiers with terrible 
cesses, sacking over thirty villages, ravishing 
women, and so terrifying the inhabitants that a 
large number threw themselves into rivers and 
wells to escape the lawless braves. In con- 
sequence of these memorials a Commission of 
enquiry was appointed. After a careful in- 
vestigation it has submitted a report which will 
well repay perusal as illustrating the curiosities 
of daily life in China and the problems that 
Chinese officials have to deal with :— 


It appears that the Pautak went ashore on the Shantung 
Promotory at 4 a-m. on the 21stof July last. A report was 
sent tothe Magistrate of Jung-ch’eng, who came to the 
spot and charged the coastguard and the salvage officer 
of the locality with the duty of protecting the vessel. On 
the night of the 23rd the people swarmed on board and 
began to plunder. The Magistrate, not having a sullicicnt 
force at his disposal to control them, wrote to a military 
graduate named Yu Tting-kao to enlist a couple of hundied 
soldiers and come to his assistance. Onthe ist Vii L*ing- 
kao had arrived with his men within a mile or two of the 

lace, when he was met by a messenger saying that the 
Pautah had just sunk and he need not come any further 
He therefore stopped where he was; but the people cf the 
country were afraid of his proceeding against them ad 
assembled in large numbers and attached him, [le was 
severely wounded, one of his men was wounded and fell 
into the water and was drowned, and another has never 
been heard of, Lhe Magistrate ‘came to his rescue and 
wished to take him away; but they were both surrounded 
by the mob, who confined them in ahouse and did not 
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allow them to depart till the Magistrate gave a written 
guarantee that there should be no further proceedings in 
the case. On the affair being reported to the Taotai 





set aside and other officers were sent by sea to arrest the 
leading offenders and recover the stolen property. Upon 
their arrival two local graduates came forward on behalf 
of the people and said the plunder was already all sold and 
gone, but they were willing to pay five thousand stings 
of cash instead, Lhe officers returned to Chefoo ; but tiie 
‘aotai refused to accept this settlement of so grave a case, 
and despatched a fresh commission, The new com: 
missioness failed to induce the people to_give up anything 
or anybody. But finally they invited five of the leading 
inhabitants on to their steamer to hold a consultation, and 
then got under way suddenly and steamed back tu Chefoo 























with them. In the meantime reports had been sent to the 
Governor and to the Viceroy Li, both of whom instructed 
the Taotai to call in the assistance of the troops and yo 





himself to settle the case. ‘Ihe, laotai therefore embarked 
600 men on board vessels of war and took them with hi 
to the promontory. ‘There the force was landed and 
encamped, while proclamations were issued demanding the 
restitution of the plunder and the surrender of the principal 
offenlers. Two days elapsed and nothing whatever was 
yielded up except the late Magistrate’s original guarantee 
against further proceedings. ‘The new Magistrate was 
then instructed to take as many soldiers as he required and 
search the three principal villages. ly this means upward 
of a thousand bales of shittings were recovered, and a 
quantity of property was found in the house of the coast- 
guard, the salvage officers, and others of those who had 
been carried away to Chefoo. Five more villages, which 
deeply implicated, were allowed to pay a sum of 











2,500 strings of cash to. escape heing searched. Against 
twenty-cight other villages in the vicinity, no proceedings 
at all were taken. ‘Thirty-one persons were arrested, and 


the Tactai returned with them to Chefoo. ‘The officers ap- 
pointed to make enquiries, who were responsible for the 
above narrative, took particular pains to verify the com- 
laints made concerning the conduct of the troops. They 

find no confirmation of the story that 209 persons have 
disappeared for ever, nor of two boat-loads of fugitives 
having been upset and drowned, nor of the numerous cases 
of suicide fiom terror al’eged to have taken place. One 
man indeed fell into the sea when running away and so 
was drowned; and eight persons died from. sickness 
brought on by fright, or from fright while they were 




















sick, There is no proof of any other deaths all. Many 
persons certainly stole away at the time, but nine. 
tenths of them have already returned, ‘The’ accusations 


of rape seem altogether baseless, as not one actual case 
has been discovered, through every one has been invited 
to give evidence. ‘There was also a complaint about dig- 
ving up graves. ‘This actually occurred in one single case. 
that of a child interred near the surface without a collin; 
but it is not to be wondered at, as the people buried their 
plunder in pits, which they made to lool like newly-dug 
graves. Asnotasingle gun was discharged there could 
have been no indisctimmate firing upon the villages, nor 
as any village sacked by the troops. hty articles of 
dvess were found mixed up with the recovered plunder ; 
but as they did not belong to it, the Tavtai caused them to 
be returned. One soldier failed to present himself when 
the recall was sounded, for which he was dismissed and 
his ear cut off. As at the outset of the affair Vi ‘ling-lao 
was attacked by superior numbers and very roughly 
handled, sv that he did not get near the villages; it is im- 
possible that he could have committed any excesses. The 
Governor further reports that of the men arrested all have 
heen released except six, of whom three are being dealt 



























with locally and three sent to the provincial capital for trial 
there. [le also recommends the dismissal of the original 
Magistrate for cowardice and incomjetency, and. the 


cashiering of Ya Ting-kao. for generally indifferent be- 
haviour, though there is nothing against him in this parti- 
cular business, 








have received from the agents, (Messrs. 
Wilkin and Robison) of the Straits Insurance 
Company, Limited, the report presented at the 
tenth ordinary general meeting on the 17th of 
last month, The report states:—The nett 
premia earned after deducting reinsurances and 
returns amounts to $196,146.66; the interest 
accrued to $24,636.65. The working account 
shows a balance at credit of $107,170, out of 
which it is proposed to pay an interim bonus of 
5 per cent. to contributors, absorbing $15,000, 
and to place $10,000 to reserve, carrying for- 
ward a balance of $82,170. Your directors 
feel confident that the final result of the year 
1887 will compare favorably with former years, 
as precautionary measures have been taken with 
the view of protecting the unarrived sailing, 
and unexpired block, risks. These accounts 
for 1884-5-6 have now been finally closed, 
and your directors regret that the result neces- 
silates a in reserve fund of 
$125,000, leaving this account standing at 
385,000, including the amount transferred from 
18837." From the accounts we gather that the 
items on the debtor side of the working account 
for last year were: balance at 30th June, 1837, 
$122,659.82; met premia from ist July to 
[31st December, less returns and reinsurances, 











reduction the 











Sheng Hsian-huai at Chefoo, the guarantee was at once | 


$196,146.66 ; interest $24,636.65; transfer fees 
$83; and exchange $876.28; while the items 
on the other side are: head office charges, 
$10,169.49 ; London office charges, $4,349.22 ; 
branch and agency charges, $12,371.64; 
agency commissions, $10,553.51; directors’ and 
auditors’ fees, $2,400 ; losses and claims, $167,- 
175.54; interest to 31st December, 1887, 
$30,000; furniture account—written off, $213.01; 
balance, $107,170. 





Tuar Westerns might with advantage take 
example by many acts of the Chinese has often 
been said. Here is a case in point :—" One of 
the social customs of Tientsin is for the officials 
and merchants to give entertainments to their 
friends on the recurrence of every spring, indi- 
cative of their joy at the return of this welcome 
season. These entertainments, which consist 
principally in feasts and theatricals, cost con- 
siderable sums of money, and, in the case of the 
wealthier officials and merchants, as much as 
several hundred taels are spent on these occa- 
sions. Several of the philanthrophic Chinese 
have earnestly appealed to their compatriots that, 
in view of the prevailing distrust of the Yellow 
River sufferers, instead of spending the money 
on the usual entertainments the funds may be 
better utilized for the relief of the unfortunate 
people who are now on the brink of starvation. 
This timely and most sensible appeal has been 
responded to by several of the benevolently dis- 
posed, who, in order to save the lives of their 
less favoured countrymen, have preferred to 
deny themselves the pleasure of entertaining 
their friends. Following this good example, 
Mr. Yen Chao Ming, compradore of Meyerink 
& Co., has just subscribed Tls.50, the sum that 
he would otherwise have spent in feasting his 
friends. This generous subscription he has 
paid over to the Yiian Féng Yiin Bank, to be 
placed in the hands of the relief committee. 











Tue Hoch! Shimbun, writing on intended 
changes in the Conscription Regulations, says it 
is proposed that all young men, irrespective of 
rank, who are constitutionally fit for service 
shall be enrolled; the period of service will be 
shortened from three to two and a-half years, 
and it will be arranged thatall who are found to 
have hada superior education shall be given an 
opportunity of acting as officers, in which case 
the term of service will be only one year. Itis 
found that the supply from the military schools 
is not suflicient to provide a proper complement 
of officers for the army ; and it is hoped by this 
method to make up the deficiency, and at the 
same time to remove to some extent the dislike 
to military life which in many cases influences 
conscripts. Opinions seem to differ on the 
question of whether exemption from service 
should be procurable by payment of money, a 
point on which it is said the authorities have 
not yet made up their minds. 





Ovr acquaintance with the worlds that spin in 
space is becoming more intimate. “The past 
year has added something to our knowledge of 
the planet Mars. Thay it has a cap of ice and 
snow at each pole, and that it has continents 
and oceans are facts that have long been 
known ; that it has an atmosphere similar to 
that of the earth has for many years been 
suspected; and, as long ago as 1882, Schia- 
parelli, the Milanese astronomer, announced 





that he had detected traces of what appeared to 
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him to be huge canals upon the surface of the 
planet. Since then M. Perotin, of Nice, has 
given much attention to Mars, and he now cor- 
roborates Schiaparelli's announcement of the 
existence of what seem to be canals. He has 
mapped and measured these great works, most 
of which lie in the equatorial regions of the 
planet ; and, supposing the diameter of Mars to 
be, as is generally believed, about 4,200 miles 
at the equator, some of these canals are, he 
says, nearly 2,000 miles long. M. Perrotin has, 
moreover, gone towards establishing that the 
planet really has an atmosphere no very dif- 
ferent from that to which we are accustomed ; 
for he assures us that he has watched the collec- 
tion, progress, and dissipation of clouds over 
the face of Mars, and has even distinguished 
the shadows which have been cast by them upon 
portions of the planet.” 


PEKING, it would seem, is not to be judged by 
appearance. Any outsider visiting it would 
carry away the impression that it is at once the 
dirtiest and the most orderly city in the world. 
One never sees a disturbance, and one never 
knowingly sees a policeman, so the general 
peace and order are as mysterious as they are 
remarkable. But we learn from the Chinese 
Times that beneath this superficial calm there 
are a great many uncommonly evil agencies at 
work, There are, for example, the banditti. 
These gentry think nothing of seizing honest 
folks and holding them to ransom. Their 
special victims are the silver porters. The silver 
currency in Peking consists of large lumps of 
silver, like partially consumed halves of monster 
oranges. The carriage of such tokens is no 
easy matter, and the carriers are said to derive 
heavy emoluments from their judicious handling 
of the metal while it is in their care. But the 
porters have their own trials. When one of 
them is known to be going on duty the banditti 
waylay him, his guards make resistance, but if 
captured he is held to ransom, and may have to 
part with half a year’s profits to one successful 
raider, After the manner of the traders in the 
middle ages, these wealthy porters seek the pro- 
tection of powerful barons, here called Wang- 
yeh, or Princes. One of these lends the silver 
carriers his cart and mule, which the robbers 
do not care to meddle with, and for this service 
the Prince receives his share of the profits which 
would otherwise pass, not without violence, into 
the hands of the bandits. The vulnerable por- 
ters further protect themselves by hiring prize- 
fighters to sit on the shafts as they pass through 
the streets of the open city. These men also 
have to be extravagantly paid. Another tribe 
of parasites pervades the city—the pick-pockets, 
—whose harvest is in the wet season when the 
roads are nearly impassable. The other day a 
man was boasting of never having had his pocket 
picked, when within ten minutes his pipe and 
case were snatched from his hands. Another 
was carrying a rich feather fan in his hand, his 
finger through the looped string in the handle 
for precaution,—a hard tug from a thief cut his 
fingers and forced him to relinquish his hold. 
Ladies are often the victims, even when riding 
in carts, and the thieves are so daring as to 
spring on the top of the cart while in motion 
and snatch the valuable head-ornaments of the 
Manchu ladies inside, the cart-driver taking no 
notice, for fear of his own skin. The thieves 





of influence can generally recover what they 
have lost if they are persistent enough. Near 
one of the gates is a market where stolen goods 
are regularly sold during one hour at day-break. 
Spurious articles are often offered at this place. 
For example, a man thought he was getting a 
good bargain in a roast duck, but on reaching 
home was surprised to find only a clever imitation 
in mud! There are also excellent counterfeits, 
in paper, of the Chinese rain boots, which dis- 
solve at mere sight of water. In the social ar- 
rangements of the Chinese the philosophy of 
grin-and-bear-it has been}'cultivated to an ex- 
treme perfection, and is also, no doubt, archaic. 
Bystanders will never interfere with the com- 
mission of a crime in the open street in open 
day, and the whole system of predatory crime is 
tolerated, as vermin is, as the ordinary lot of 
humanity. In fact, foulness, impassable roads, 
defective laws, and all other forms of suffering, 
are borne with for want of the energy to resist 
and overcome them, and not as is sometimes 


tocommendg itself to the good taste of the gentle- 
men of England, That the present evening cos- 
tume of Europeans isin many ways objectionable, 
and in some ways grotesque, will probably be 
pretty generally admitted. That in certain of 
its features it is an obsolete survival of gar- 
ments designed for a very different set of 
circumstances, is well known to every reader 
of G. H. Darwin's article on “ Natural Selection 
in Dress,” published in Macmillan ten or 
twelve years ago. And that some sweeping 
change might very well be made is a point from 
which few will dissent. But all attempts 
hitherto ventured on—and there have been 
several on a small scale in our generation—have 
soon died a natural death, and it would be 
sanguine to anticipate any other result on the 
present occasion. One thing, at any rate, is 
fairly certain—that the instincts and sentiments 
of well-bred Englishmen, by whose aid alone 
can real change be effected in our country, will 
revolt against the want of courtesy and con- 
sideration for womankind that would be in- 





supposed because the people really love these 
things.” 


Tue Hocht Shimbun does not hesitate to attri- 
bute the unfortunate accident on board the 
Hyakkan Maru in the Inland Sea to the com- 
petition which has been prevailing of late. ‘The 
public, it is pointed out, pay very little attention 
to any consideration other than that of fare: 
steamers that offer cheap passages are preferred, 
entirely irrespective of any question as to their 
seaworthiness or the skill of their officers. It 
is impossible for shipowners to run good ships 
and man them with skilful men if they have to 
arge fares which will not allow them to buy 
any but inferior vessels, or to engage good men, 
who of course require high salaries. The Osaka 
Steamship Company has been credited for some 
time with a desire to remedy this state of things, 
and, as it is now in receipt of a subsidy, hopes 
have been recently entertained that matters 
would be improved. It is therefore most un- 
fortunate that just at this juncture the Hyakkan 
Maru calamity should occur. As long, how- 
ever, as the public are guided only by the 
cheapness of fares, it will be impossible to ex- 
pect immunity from such accidents. 
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Movements towards dress-reform, it appears, 
are not confined to Japan. According to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, an agitation is on foot in 
Paris for bringing about a radical change in 
men’s evening dress, the proposed nature of the 
change being, apparently, to substitute for the 
present costume a velvet coat (curtail'd), lace 
ruffles, knee-breeches, silk stockings, and 
buckle-shoes. The idea has its supporters in 
England, who object to the existing style, as 
being uncomfortable, inartistic, ill-adapted to 
the exercise of dancing, and rendering a gentle- 
man barely distinguishable from a waiter. But 
there are also objectors, not to change, but to 
the nature of the new garb now proposed. 
These say in effect, by all means abolish our 
evening dress, but, instead of going back half 
a century, let us go forward in the direction 
of the times ; let us cast off from us the thraldom 
of fashion, and put upon us, not the armour of 
breeches, buckles and ruffles, but, at night as 
well as by day, the easy-going, unprosaic 
morning dress; in a word, let each man wear 
what he best pleases, leaving baubles and finery 








are so well organized as to have regular depdts 
where stolen property is bestowed, and persons 
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to women. This comfortable Bohemian doc- 
trine seems tous (Fapan Mail) hardly likely 
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volved in any system requiring ladies alone to 
attire themselves specially for balls, dinners, or 
other occasions recognised as ordai: 
dress. 





ComMENTING on the current estimates, the Fi77 
Shimpo reverts to its former advocacy of a con- 
scription-tax, in the following terms:—At a 
time when there is much complaint of general 
depression, people may be surprised at finding 
an increase of about 800,000 yen in the present 
year's estimates of revenue and expenditure. 
To us, however, it seems impossible to avoid a 
gradual increase of governmental expenditure. 
All that can be fairly expected of our rulers is 
that they shall gauge accurately the urgency of 
the various items of outlay, have due regard to 
the country’s resources, and curtail in all cases 
where retrenchment is reasonably practicable. 
But, while we admit that reduction of the whole 
national outlay cannot be looked for at present, 
we nevertheless hold that the details of taxation 
should be devised in the way least calculated 
to create dissatisfaction, and that such taxes as 
income-duty and registration fees, likely to prove 
distasteful to the people, should be if possible 
abolished. If unfamiliar and unwelcome im- 
posts can be replaced by other taxes of a more 
agreeable kind, none, surely, can deprecate the 
change. Feeling this, we now return to a sub- 
ject advocated in several issues of the Fifi 
Shimpo about five years ago—that, namely, of 
the imposition of a conscription-tax, the amount 
of which would occupy a position midway be- 
tween the totals of the land-tax and the sake- 
tax. Under the present regulations, masters of 
houses, government officials, graduates, and 
technical experts are not liable to conscription 
for military service, But is there sufficient 
reason for the total exemption of these classes 
from one of the chief duties to be borne by the 
nation? In our opinion none but those who are 
unsound in mind or disabled in body should be 
excused from their share in this great duty,except 
by paying an exemption fee. Though military 
service is a national duty, it cannot be disguised 
that men will generally shirk it if they can. 
Shirk is an unpleasant word, but, if the natural 
tendency to shirk could be counteracted bya 
conscription fee, the people would have before 
them a straightforward way of fulfilling their 
duty to the country, and at the same time avoid- 
ing the disagreeables of military service. Such 
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a measure, while satisfying the consciences of 
the people, would not be unpopular, and would 
also contribute a handsome amount to the 
revenue. To illustrate our argument by facts, 
and to escape the charge of mere theorising, let 
us give a rough estimate founded on the figures 
for the year 1885. According to the returns, 
341,727 males arrived in that year at the age of 
20, which renders young men liable to conscrip- 
tion, Deducting those drafted for service or 
entitled to exemption for various disabilities, 
there remained 266,562; and, if the fee for 
exemption to each of these were fixed at 15 yen, 
there would be a total contribution of 3,998,430 
yen to the revenue, exceeding by more than 
800,000 yen the estimated gross receipts under 
the heads of income-tax and license charges 
(chiefly registration fees). Our reason for re- 
opening this question is simply a humble desire 
to advocate a measure calculated, as we believe, 
to benefit both the Government and the people, 
by securing the abolition of unpalatable imposts, 
at no sacrifice to the national exchequer. 


Mey’s memories are apt to be tolerably elastic 
concerning the wonderful things they have seen 
at cards. Of the reported cases of an entire 
suit being dealt to a single hand at whist, rare 
though they be, probably the majority are the 
fruits of fancy or exaggeration. We ourselves 
once heard a man declare that he had played 
whist for four hours at a sitting without holding 
any card above a nine; and he was a man by 
no means given to insobriety of life or language. 
But there are, of course, many authenticated 
cases of more or less extraordinary freaks of 
of cards. Two such cases have happened in 
this locality within the last few weeks ; one that 
of a whist-player in Tokyé who dealt himself 13 
black cards ; the other that of a poker-player in 
this town, who in two successive deals, drawing 
five cards each time, received identically the 
same hand—a diamond flush. Such examples, 
however, fade to nothing when compared with 
the well-established case lately reported from 
Calcutta, in which the dealer at a whist table 
found himself in possession of the whole 13 
trumps. The incident is described as follows 
in an Indian newspaper ;— Has any whist- 
player ever held the 13 trumps in one hand? 
The phenomenon was seen at the United Service 
Club, Calcutta, on the evening of the gth inst. 
The players—we trust they will forgive us 
‘naming’ them, but whist history must be above 
suspicion—were Mr. Justice Norris, Dr. Harvey, 
Dr. Sanders, and Dr. Reeves. Two new packs 
were opened, and were ‘trayed ’ and shufiled in 
the usual way. Dr. Sanders had one of the 
packs cut to him, and proceeded to deal. He 
turned up the Knave of Clubs, and on sorting 
his hand found that he had the other 12 trumps. 
‘The other three suits were unevenly divided in 
the other hands, but in the excitement of the 
moment no record was taken of them. The 
fact was duly recorded in writing, the six gen- 
tlemen signing their names to the document. 
The odds against this combination are, we be- 
lieve, according to Dr. Pole, 158,750,000,009 to 
one; the probability of a given player holding 
13 cards of a particular suit, named before the 
deal is concluded, is put by the same authority 
as once in 635,000,000,000 deals.” Of all 
sible freaks of cards, this is certainly one of the 
most marvellous and infrequent. The pack, 
however, though “trayed and shufiled in the 
was perfectly new, and, as every 
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usual way,” 
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card-player knows from experience, deals with 
new packs, even when fairly well trayed and 
shufiled, often result in very long suits to the 
individual players. Though this can hardly be 
said to detract sensibly from the marvel as 
actually wrought, the fact cannot be overlooked, 
and it is a pity that no record was taken of the 
other three hands. To our mind the pheno- 
menon would have been even more astounding 
if it had happened later in the game. 

Cuartes Dickens, who perhaps penetrated 
deeper than any man before or since, below the 
surface of London life in all its forms, made 
known to his readers some of the mysteries of an 
opium den. It appears that these sinks of vice 
are not so rare in London now as they were in 
the days of the great novelist. Mr. Fisher, 
writing in the last number of the Friend of| 
China, thus describes what he saw in the great 
metropolis, under the guidance of a Chinese :— 


We stop before an ordinary door, apparently a very 
poor dwelling. Inside, however, its use is revealed, 
it is an opius-den. ‘The rooms are absolutely bare of 
furniture, according to Western notions. ‘Two or three 
iron bedsteads, with dirty straw palliasses, constitute 
the chief articles of furnishing. On one bedstead 
recline crossways two Chinamen inhaling the noxious 
fumes, and apparently lost to all earthly concerns, and 
iar off in some ecstatic dream, 

Others are preparing the opium for smoleing—a pro- 
cess requiring Oriental patience, ‘The little lamp, the 
pipe, and the opium purchased from the keeper of the 
den are on a small tray. A portion of the drug is taken 
up on the point of a wire, turned about over the flame 
of the lamp, and worked against the flat bowl of the 























pipe until it is reduced to a pasty consistency. With 
some mechanical ingenuity itis then transferred to the 
howl of the pipe. ‘The stem is applied to the mouth, 





the bowl is held over the flame, and a few whiffs suflice 
to produce for a time the effect desiderated—a dreamy, 
semi-conscious reverie, 

Ona floor above we find an excited group of some 

ty or forty Chinese clustering eagerly round a 
jeal tabl 
is going on here? 
nbling! ‘These men are fast losing their 
earnings.” 

“What sort of gambling? There seems to me 
nothing on the board but a few common buttons.” 

‘True; but money is passing. The game is hard 
to understand ; it is purely Chinese; but just as we 
hear about baccarat and other forms of gambling, the 
game seems always in favour of the bank.” 

Soon we observe one after another shrug his should- 
ers, utter a gurgling sound—half gasp, half groan— 
and hastily quit the room, He is, in common par- 
lance, ‘cleaned out.” In most of the opium.dens we 
find such gambling-tables, 

Next we enter a little general shop—no one in at- 
tendance, for it is. but a blind—and, passing through 
it, find ourselves in a box of a room, in which wooden 
shelving, tier above tier, are made to serve as divans. 
Here four men are smoking, others waiting their turn, 

One, being questioned, declares that all the men, 
and many of the women, in his native city smoke 
opium, 

“It is cultivated,” he says, “in our province; but 
you taught us to smoke; you brought it to us; you 
tempted us; now we love it, and grow it for ouselves, 
and do not need Indian.” 

Another professes never to have smoked opium until 
he learned it in London, Whether this be so or not, 
he shows in hollow cheeks, in glazed eyes, emaciated 
form, and parchment-like skin the common and easily 

symptoms of an opium-sl 
, in the further apartment, are women, 
Freely and unquestioned as we may enter the mi 
rooms, we are not expected to penetrate further. 
can but use our eyes through the half-open door and 
our ears to discover what is going on, ‘They are girls, 
English girls, fallen—and sadly fallen—and they, too, 
smoke opium, ‘This much was painfully clear.” No 
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igns of gambling were visible in this house, but other 
forms of vice were manifest 

So might I proceed to describe the seven opium. 
dens. All have much in common; the same wrecks of 








the drug, pictures of abject miser 
gambling, and other sins, Five of these are in one 
arrow street, the others close by. None have any 
token outwardly displayed—obvious to the uninitiated 
—of their special purpose. In five of them the keepers 
have English women as wives or otherwi: 


eager and reckless 




















Tue Mainichi Shimbun gives some further 
particulars of the disastrous conflagrations which 
lately wrought such havoc among the celebrated 





temples of Kéyasan. The fire, or fires, it tells 





us, raging on the 23rd and 24th ult., consumed 
the greater part of this famous Buddhist seat. 
The first broke out in the southern quarter, 
destroying on the 23rd about 50 temples and 65 
dwellings, and devastating an area of 200,000 
square ¢subo. The southern edifice was the de- 
pository of the tablets of the successive Toku- 
gawa Shdgun, Built in the prosperous days of 
that era, it was of rare splendour and beauty, 
and contained a large number of valuable relics 
and art-objects, all of which, together with the 
building, have been sacrificed to the flames. 
The fire of the 24th originated in the part called 
Rengedani, but the exact extent of its ravages 
is not yet known here. It appears that, from 
want of means. and men for extinction, the 
flames on both occasions were practically un- 
checked. The main gate of the establishment 
is distant 50 cho from the villages at the foot 
of the mountain, and the temples occupy an 
area extending some 2 ré from the gate. Fol- 
lowing on two extensive fires which occurred 
ten years ago, this latest disaster has probably 
left only about 100 structures, or one-eighth of 
the original group. Thirty years ago there 
were 800 temples, with a corresponding 
body of priests; and the annual revenue 
was 22,000 koku of rice, which, together 
with large contributions from feudal lords 
in all parts of the empire, served to main- 
tain this splendid Buddhist centre in prosperity 
and affluence. But with the downfall of the 
Tokugawa Government the fortunes of Kéoyasan 
also declined. Thousands of priests were re- 
duced to miserable straits; the buildings suffered 
from want of repairs; and those destroyed ten 
years ago were for the most part left in ruins, 
there being no funds for their reconstruction. 
Now, the misfortunes of Kéyasan have culmi- 
nated in the deplorable calamity of last month, 
which has stripped it of all buta fragment of 
its original grandeur. 

Ir electrical science, by which so many mar- 
vellous things have already been accomplished, 
and which gives a promise of almost boundless 
extension, may be justly held as foremost among 
the wonders of the age, photography, with its 
exquisite and varied developments, assuredly 
bids fair to occupy the second place. Every 
one has heard of the recent employment of 
this art for settling the vexed question of the 
movements of a horse's feet in that animal's 
various paces. We now find that in France 
highly perfected photochronographic ap- 
paratus has been successfully applied of late, 
by Professor E. H. J. Marey, to solving the 
yet mere obscure problem of the mechanism 
of the flight of birds. With this apparatue he 
has secured as many as ten images per second 
of the flight of herons, sea-gulls, pigeons, and 
pelicans, showing the successive positions of the 
wings, as well the successive positions of the 
birds in space, at equal and known intervals of 
time. These representations have been taken 
under several aspects, $0 as to picture the move- 
ments as seen from above, or with the bird flying 
transversely past the instrument, or directly or 
obliquely towards it. They reveal some curious 
attitudes, which the eye has not time to seize, 
and with which we are not familiarised in the 
artistic representations of flying birds. Euro- 
pean painters almost always represent birds 
flying with their wings elevated; whereas the 
Chinese and Japanese represent them indiffer- 
ently with wings both raised and lowered. 
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But this, says Protessor Marey, does not imply 
that the artists of the extreme East have faith- 
fully reproduced all the different attitudes of 
birds, since a comparison of their representa- 
tions with those of instantaneous photography 
shows clearly that in the East as well as in the 
West the eye fails to perceive actions which 
last only for a very brief moment. Thus far, 
Professor Marey’s experiments have been ap- 
plied only to the flight of departure. But he 
purposes extending them to the study of birds 
in long flight, from a post of vantage which has 
been promised to him on the gigantic tower 
now being erected in Paris by M. Eiffel. Mean- 
while, readers interested in further details of 
this novel investigation will find a full account 
of the remarkable results already attained in 
Nature of the 16th February, 


Some time ago we reproduced a scene from an 
Australian Parliament's doings. Here is an- 
other episode, worthy to be studied :— 


‘The Legislative Assembly of New South Wales sat 
(as reported by telegraph at the time) from 8.30 p.m 
on Tuesday, the 13th of December, until a few minutes 
pst ten on the morning of Wednesday, the rgth. ‘The 
sitting had well advanced when the Speaker, address. 
ing Mr. Slattery, declared "it is impossible to keep 
orderin this House ; "whereupon Mr Slattery announced 
that ‘he would fight this battle out to the bitter end.” 
The Serjeant-at-Arms then removed Mr. Slattery from 
the Chamber amid grext confusion, His place was 
taken by Mr. Garvan, who was removed in turn. 

Mr. Melville :—Mr. Speaker, you are disgracing your 
position. (Uproar.) You area dirty tool in the hands 
of those men, (Great uproar.) 

The Speaker: | must name the honourable member. 

Mr. Melville: You may do as you like if you are to 
be a dirty mean tool in the hands of these robbers— 
(uproar)—these plunderers, gaggers, and public rob- 
bers. (Ministerial shouts of " Order,” and great 
uproar.) 

The Speaker: As having been guilty of obstructing 
the orderly business of the House, and I call on the 
Serjeant-at-Arms to remove him. 

Mr. Melville: There is a power outside that will 
remove you all—both you and the Government of 
which you are the dirty tool. (Tremendous uproar.) 
You have become the dirty tool of a tyrannical Govern- 
ment majority. (Continued uproar.) 

Mr. Melville was removed, and then followed Mr. 
Walker, Mr. Hassall, Mr. O'Mara, Mr. Chanter, 
Gibbs, Mr. Creer, Mr, Vaughan, Mr. O'Sullivan, and 
Mr. Lyne. By this time only two members were left 
on the front Opposition benches, One of them 
Mr. Devien, rose excitedly, and, gesticulating wildly, 
shouted across the table— 

You will remember this all your days. ‘This is a 
Parliament of gaggers. (Uproar,) I know this : that no 
man has ever filled the position of Speaker who was 
more incapable than you are. (Great uproar.) There 
is the author of it all at the head of those benches 
There he is—ireferring to Sir Henry Parkes)—one of 
the greatest scoundrels that ever sat in the Parliament 
of this country. (Ministerial laughter and cheers.) 
‘Vhere is one sitting there who is a disgrace to the 
country as well as himself. (Continued uproar, amid 
which the speaker used language which cannot be 
printed.) 

The honourable member was then removed, and was 
speedily followed by his only remaining colleague, Mr. 
Wall. The motion before the House was then put and 
carried. 

On the following day (Thursday) a letter from Mr. 
Slattery’s solicitor was read, intimating that a writ 
would be issued against the Speaker for removing 
Mr. Slattery from the Chamber. Later on, in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, Mr. Dibbs caused a sensa- 
tion by saying that Sir Henry Parkes had stated at 
Newcastle ‘a malicious falsehood.” ‘This being 
objected to, he said, ‘I say a damnable falsehood 
After a few seconds of uproar he obeyed the Chair- 
man, withdrew the words and apologized, 

A most exciting and disgraceful scene occurred at 
about ten o'clock the same evening. ‘The debate on 
the financial statement was being continued by Mr. 
M'Elhone, who was denouncing in strong terms the 
Governments past and present, individually and col. 
lectively. Having been interrupted by the Attorney. 
General, Mr. M'Elhone revenged himself by abuse of 
Sir William Manning, who is known to bea family 
connection of Ministers, He called the late judge“ 
useless crawling old wretch. drawing a public sala 
Mr. Inglis cried " Shame, shame, a cowardly sham 
and Mr. M'Elhone, suddenly roused te pitch of ex. 
traordinary fury yelled out, “You lying scoundrel. 
The House was instautly in the greatest confusion 
Cries of Chair" and" Order” drowned every other 
sound ; but Mr, M’Elhone was engaged all the time in 
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a wild struggle with his friends, who were trying to 
repress him and induce him to control his temper 
Despite the remonstrances of the chairman and all the 
exertions of those pulling at 

other persuasive means, Mr. M 
repeating " He is a lying scoundrel,” until the first 
wave of excitement had passed. 

cooled 

but almost immediately resumed his att 
Inglis, saying, “You dare not say it outside. 
do I'll disfigure you for life. 2 
On Mr, Inglis attempting to explain his interjection, 
Mr. M'Elhone, now fai 

took the floor, and, adopting a threatening attitude, 
yelled at Mr. Inglis, “I'll strike hi 

if he says it again 
quences.” It was very clear that the honourable mem 
ber was so carried away by excitement that unless he 
was restrained by his friends he would suit the action 
to the word. The chairman, however, interposed, and 
a timely withdrawal by Mr, Inglis put a stop to further 
disorder. 





s coat-tails, and using 
Ihone still went on 





‘Then he momentarily 
down and withdrew the offensive express 

kon Mr. 
If yo 
You dare not do 














irly mad with excitement, again 


where he stands 
I'll strike him, regardless of conse- 








Tue North China Daily News of the 28th 
March contains a contributed article on “ Poli- 
tical Difficulties in Japan,” from the pen of a 
foreigner who lately visited this country. We do 
not propose to follow the writer of the article 
through the solemn nonsense which forms the 
bulk of his communication. 
serious treatment, and our readers interested 


He is unworthy of 


the main subject are already well informed 


in respect of it. His més‘er may be sufficiently 
indicated by stating that he declares the recent 
Treaty Conference to have been broken off by 
the Foreign Representatives. 
ever, refrain from expressing our surprise that a 
journal of the stamp and standing of the Nor/; 
China Daily News should have allowed itself 
to be imposed upon by a tissue of misrepresenia- 
tions transparent to every one with even but a 
superficial 
existing affairs in Japan. 
its audacious contributor affirm that “ much of 
what he has written has not been disclosed by 
the foreign or native press” in “the little 
Island Kingdom,” 
Japan. The pity is that his joke was taken 
seriously. Whatever may be the other qualities 
of that anonymous ready writer of as much 
. |twaddle as could well be crammed into the best 
part of a column, he must at least be credited 
with a tolerably keen sense of humour, 


We cannot, how- 


knowledge of recent events and 
Well, indeed, might 





as he is pleased to call 





Rererrinc to the death of Mr. Haselwood, of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion, the Hiogo News of the 2nd instant says :— 
“The unexpected death of Mr. Haselwood 
certainly a great shock in a small community 
like that of Kobe, where he had, it is no ex- 
aggeration to say, endeared himself to everyone 
with whom he came into contact. 
the truest sense of the term has passed away 
from among us, and that this feeling will be 
universal here among foreign residents is the 
highest tribute of prise that can be offered to his 
memory.” 





A friend in 


ae 
The funeral yesterday (Tuesday) of Mr. 


Haselwood served to draw together nearly the 
entire foreign community of Kobe, who thus 
desired to testify their regard for one whose 
memory will long continue green among us 
Very beautiful wreaths had been thoughtfully 
supplied by some friends, and the entire pro- 
ceedings were marked by more than the ordinary 
solemnity that characterizes these melancholy 
occasions. 


Mr. Joun Watrer will, the London corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian under- 
stands, receive a peerage with reference to the 
centenary of Zhe Times, and noone could fairly 
question the motives with which such an honour 


would be offered or the propriety of such a pro- 
posal on the part of Lord Salisbury. For more 
then five-and-twenty years this peerage has been 
talked of owing to Mr. Walter's personal Posi- 
tion as a country gentleman and a politician. It 
is a very open secret that Mr. Walter would 
long since have received the offer of a peerage, 
to which his position renders him more entitled 
then the average of those who have in that 
period passed to the House of Lords, were it not 
for the fear on the part of Prime Ministers of 
seeming to desire to obtain or to reward, in- 
fluence in connection with Zhe Times. 


Tue Xeizat Zasshi, in noting that the first ex- 
change under the new regulations has been 
opened at Kobe, congratulates the merchants of 
that porton the honour they have done them- 
selves by being first in the field. In Tokyo, 
Osaka, and other cities, however, the cause of 
delay is no special tardiness ; it is due rather to 
the care with which every detail is being con- 
sidered, and it may be expected that ere long 
similar institutions will be opened in various 
parts of the country, 





Tuere was launched the other day, by the 
Yokohama Engineering Company, a schooner 
of 130 tons for the Guam trade, built to the order 
of Captain Williams, the present owner of the 
Beatrice. The new vessel is destined to take the 
place of the Beafrice, which was found to be 
too small for the trade, being only about sixty 
tons. Built under the special supervision of 
Captain J. J. Efford, Lloyd's Surveyor, nothing 
has been spared to make the schooner a staunch 
and seaworthy craft. She has been named the 
Esmeralda, 


Says the W.-C. Daily News of the 26th ult. :— 
“Among the passengers who arrived by the 
Venetia on Saturday were the Prince and 
Princess de Cariati, who are at present stay- 
ing at the Hotel des Colonies. Prince de 
Cariati, who belongs to one of the oldest 
families in the Neapolitan aristocracy, is a 
member of the Italian diplomatic service, and 
has come out to take the post of First Secretary 
of the Italian Legation in China 











Tue Ricur Rey. Bishop Bickerstera has ap- 
pointed the Rev. A. C. Shaw, Chaplain to the 
British Legation, to be Archdeacon of the 
Church of England in Tokyo and Northern 
Japan. ‘The Bishop is sailed on Wednesday for 
England, toattend the Pan-Anglican Conference, 
which meets at Lambeth in July next, and hopes 
to return to Japan in the autumn. 





We are informed that, at the next meeting in 
London of the shareholders of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia,and China, the directors 
will propose a dividend for the half-year ending 
December 31st, 1887, of seven per cent. per 
annum, after adding £25,000 to the reserve fund. 
Tue Danish steamer Frejr, Captain Lund, 
arrived here on Tuesday with a cargo of horses 
from Haiphong, presumably of the same class 
as those imported last year, which had been 
drawn from the French military service. 





Tue racing men of Hongkong have imported 
23 Arabs from Hanoi, recently belonging to 





the French military service. It is proposed to 
have a race meeting with these animals, 
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THE TOKYO LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
SS 
ITH the arrival from London of the 
staff of teachers for the Tékyd 
Ladies’ Institute, that educational establish- 
ment may be said to have fairly begun its 
existence. It may be well, then, at this 
time to recall the stages through which the 
project has passed from its beginning. 
We believe that comparatively few but 
the members of the Provisional Committee 
which has launched the venture are aware 
of the circumstances to which it owes its 
birth; and, in relating briefly what we 
understand to be its true history up to the 
present time, we shall strive to give due 
credit to each of the important factors that 
have conspired to its final success. 

It may be remembered that, in August of 
1886, we had occasior: to refer to Professor 
Toyama’s views on the education of the 
women of Japan. We need not now dis- 
cuss his particular scheme for raising 
Japanese women to the social stand- 


ards demanded by the new civilisation. 
Suffice it to say that, in presenting it at 
that time to our readers, we expressed the 
hope that it would at all events set others 
thinking in the same direction. It very 
soon did so; and the result is now before 
us in the Tékyé Ladies’ Institute. 

In the coolness of his summer retreat at 
Karuizawa, Professor Dixon, with the 
sympathetic aid of the Rev. A. C. SHAw, 
devised, in the early autumn of 1886, 
a modified scheme fitted to meet all the 
necessities of the case, and yet free from 
the Charity School character which some- 
what marred Professor ‘ToyAMa’s original 
suggestion. Why not—asked Professor 
Dixon—why not run an Educational In- 
stitute as a private company ? 

A practical scheme having thus been 
evolved, it was all important to enlist 
Professor TOYAMA'S energies in the cause. 
A few informal meetings of an ever-grow- 
ing party of enthusiasts, including Uni- 
versity Professors and other prominent 
teachers in the capital, were held during 
the winter of 1886-1887; and gradually 
the project took shape. The powerful 
patronage of Count ITo was secured ; and 
under his fostering care the Tokyéd Ladies’ 
Institute before long assumed a magnitude 
little dreamed of by its early projectors. 
Of peculiar value, too, were the services 
of Bishop BICKERSTETH, whose influential 
position as ahigh dignitary in one of the 
most cultured and expansive Churches of 
our day was perhaps a sine gud non to the 
securing of an efficient staff of ladies at 
almost a moment’s notice. 

In this, as in all such enterprises, we see 
how varied are the factors contributing to 
its success. The professor, the statesman, 
the capitalist, the clergyman, have all com- 
bined in a common cause, the single aim 
of which is to offer to the future wives and 
mothers of the Japanese increased faci- 
lities for coming into contact with the 
spirit and culture of the West. Patronised 
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in the most influential quarters, backed by 
the wealth of the capital, and aided by the 
individual exertions of its early projectors, 
such an institution, with its staff of ex- 
perienced teachers, can hardly fail to fulfil 
its high purpose. We congratulate Pro- 
fessor TOYAMA on such a speedy answer 
to his longings, and Professor DIXON on 
the hearty way in which his very practical 
scheme has been accepted, by Japan on 
the one hand, and by England on the other. 
Japan also may well be felicitated on the 
reception into her midst of a company 
of ladies fresh from the centre of the 
world’s civilisation. 


THE FINANCIAL ESTIMATES FOR 
THE CURRENT YEAR. 
=? 
HE publication of the Budget for 1888- 
89 has been awaited with more than 
usual interest. Reduction of taxation being 
the principal plank in the Opposition’s 
platform, and being also an object which, 
of all others, the Government is under- 
stood to be desirous of accomplishing, 
people were naturally anxious to see whe- 
ther anything could be achieved in that 
direction. Briefly speaking, the position 
steadily maintained by the Government 
has been that retrenchment, to any con- 
siderable extent, is impossible. The ex- 
perience of all countries shows, it is urged, 
that public expenditure 
passu with the development of civilized 
progress. To reduce the former is to check 
the latter. Every Administration, if only 
for selfish reasons, seeks to make the 
financial burdens imposed upon the people 
as light as possible, and, if this be true any- 
where, it ought to be true in Japan under 
present circumstances. But, if the taxes 
are lessened, then the functions—useful 
functions by hypothesis—of the Govern- 
ment must be proportionately circum- 
scribed. How is this to be accomplished? 
The answer made by the Opposition is 
vague. It amounts simply to this—re- 
duce official As to the me- 
thods of reduction, or the directions it 
should take, nothing is said. The con- 
tention not that the manner of ex- 
penditure is wasteful or unskilled, but 
simply that the Government is doing more 
than the country can afford. The new 
Budget, therefore, is scrutinised with keen 
curiosity, though it must be evident to all 
thoughtful persons that the chances of the 
Government’s adopting the Opposition’s 
programme are extremely remote. To do 
so would be to acknowledge that the rate 
of progress has hitherto been too fast, and 
that the choice now lies between checking 
it or overtaxing the people's strength. It 
is in the last degree unlikely that the 
statesmen now at the head of affairs will 
take the responsibility of any such ad- 
mission. 





business. 


is, 


At the same time, the Budget is not 
without evidence that resolute efforts have 


increases part 





been made to effect a reduction on the 
side of expenditure without prejudice 
to the general programme of the Admini- 
stration. In the cases of six out of the 
eight Departments of State the amount of 
the appropriations has been diminished 
more or less, and the same is true of other 


sections of the Government. Thus we have 


























Yew. 

Reduction in the Expenditure of the Cabinet... 524774 
Reduction in the Expenditure of the Foreign De- 

partment 6,232 
Reduction in the Expenditure of the Home Be: 

partment 432,808 
Reduction in the Expendit 

partment........ Neti se 517d 
Reduction in the Expenditure of the Naval Dew 9774 

partment...... ' 
Reduction in the Expenditure of the Educational “97 

Department 33,491 
Reduction in the Expenditure of the Agricuture 

and Commerce Department... ‘ $2,273 
Reduction in the Expenditure of the Senate 2,831 
Reduction ia the Expenditure of the Hokkaido 

Board 122,109 

Total. 2,029,359 





A saving of over two millions effected by 
all-round retrenchment is satisfactory evi- 
dence of good intention. There are, how- 
ever, two points to be considered before 
taking this result as it stands. The first 
is that the reduction in the appropriation 
to the Finance Department is due to the 
transfer of the Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
pany’s subsidy—880,000 yen—to the De- 
partment of Communications ; the second, 
thatshipsand guns which, if purchased under 
ordinary circumstances, would have to be 
paid for out of the usual appropriation for 
the Navy, are this year to be bought with 
money drawn from the Naval Loan Fund. 
The expenditure on the latter account is 
tf million yen, in round numbers, so that 
the net result of the economies carried out 
in the various Departments does not ma- 
terially influence the total expenditure. 

In point of fact, the aggregate revenue 
and expenditure alike show increases, as 
compared with the figures for the preceding 
year; each being greater by eight hundred 
thousand yen, in round numbers. The total 
revenue is stated at yen 80,755,923. This, 
however, includes two sums wholly distinct 
from the ordinary proceeds of taxation. 
They are, asum of 5} millions of yen taken 
from the Naval Loan Fund, and one of 
half a million taken from the voluntary 
subscription for coast-defence purposes. 
In the same category may be placed the 
sum realized from the income tax, a new 
impost. Its proceeds are estimated at yen 
1,012,376. Such a small result scarcely 
seems an equivalent for the unpopularity 
of the tax and the trouble of levying it. 
But, on the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the object of imposing the 
tax is to bring within the fiscal pale a class 
of persons whose contributions to the 
national treasury hitherto been 
unduly small. Prominent among such men 
are those who derive their incomes from 
public securities, and who, before the in- 
troduction of the income tax, were liable 
tothe Treasury only in respect of their 
houses and gardens. It is but just that an 
effort should be made to correct this state 
of affairs, even though the actual result 
does not materially affect the revenue 
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Normal items showing an increase, as 


compared with last year, are :— 


vx. 
528,957 (Increase), 
2 (Increase) 

1 (Increase). 
2. 167,719 (Increase). 
+ 180,997 (Increase). 


Tax upon Saké 
Customs Duties 
Postal and Telegraphic Receipts - 
Forests 
Mines 


The increase in the proceeds from the 
tax upon Saké may fairly be regarded as 
an evidence of reviving prosperity. It is 
inconvenient for the theory of those who 
maintain that the general condition of the 
people is one of augmenting distress, 
owing to the excessive burden of taxation. 
If, indeed, the Saké tax alone showed an 
increase, no conclusive inference would be 
possible. But, when the same tendency is 
shown by the receipts from Customs dues, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Forests, and Mines, 
and when the only items on the descend- 
ing side are Land Tax (470,291 yen de- 
crease), and the Taxes on Rice Exchanges, 
Licenses, &c. (396,713 yen), it seems 
reasonable to conclude that taxpayers are 
by no means in such an evil plight as some 
would have us suppose. We may add that 
the diminution in the receipts from taxes 
on land is not by any means an indication 
that the area of agriculture is becoming 
circumscribed. On the contrary, statistics 
prove that, in respect both of rice planting 
and mulberry growing, considerable spaces 
are yearly brought under cultivation, This 
feature in the estimates is referable to the 
fact that certain changes in the denomina- 
tion of taxable land have been made, and 
that instalments of tax, the payment of 
which might have been deferred so as to 
appear in the present estimates, were paid 
up last year. 

If, now, we tabulate the principal items 
showing an increase on the expenditure 
side, we have the following result :— 








INCREASED EXPENDITURE. 
















Yan, 

Annuities and Pensions. ...... 105,000 
Redes jon of Paper Money. ; 300,000 
propriations for Forestry urposes 129,000 
Nia Atta i 214/000 
Naval Affairs. 555,000 
Courts of Law... 400,000 
Construction of Imperial Pajace 300,000 
Coast Defence 1,000,000 





The last item scarcely belongs to the ordi- 
nary Budget, inasmuch as it is covered by 
the voluntarily contributed Coast Defence 
Fund. The other items do not demand 
special comment. Japan must look for- 
ward to a gradual increase in her liabilities 
on account of Annuities and Pensions for 
many years to come, and as for her expen- 
diture on account of military and naval 
affairs, it represents a policy upon which 
all partiesin the State are practically agreed. 








CHINA TO INDIA BY LAND. - 
fe bd 

1 Ee has lately been reported from India 

that Lieutenant YOUNGHUSBAND, of 
the Dragoon Guards, whose recent journey 
in hitherto unexplored parts of Manchuria, 
with Messrs. JAMES and FULFoRD, will 
doubtless be fresh in the minds of our 
readers, has reached the Cashmere frontier 
from China, being the first European since 
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the days of MARCO POLO, the Venetian, who 
has ever succeeded in performing this 
journey either from China to India, or from 
India to China. The details of Lieutenant 
YOUNGHUSBAND'S route are not yetknown; 
but whatever route he may have taken, the 
feat will be an historical one in the annals 
of exploration, for it has been attempted 
over and over again during the present 
century, and especially since the treaty of 
Tientsin. Envoys from Nepaul, and per- 
haps from Cashmere, have frequently pass- 
ed from Khatmandu or Srinagar across 
Chinese Central Asia to Peking ; but we are 
speaking now of Europeans. Every at- 
tempt made by the latter either from India 
or China has been a failure; sooner or 
later the traveller has been forced to re- 
turn. So complete has been the isolation 
of these regions, that Colonel YULE, who 
has made a life-long study of their geo- 
graphy, and who knows more about them 
than any living person, says he can recall 
only three cases in our time in which the 
iron wall of the Himalayas has been pierced 
by a piece of intelligence. But with these 
we have nothing to do now. It may, how- 
ever, be interesting at this moment when 
ayoung English officer has at last per- 
formed a journey that has hitherto defeated 
all the efforts of the most intrepid and well- 
equipped explorers, to recall very briefly 
the incidents of some of these gallant at- 
tempts. 

We propose to begin with the Treaty of 
Tientsin, which first put the relations of 
China and the West on the footing ever since 
maintained. By Article IX. of that treaty, 
British subjects got the right to travel to all 
parts of China under passports, and all sub- 
sequent attempts to cross to Indiahave been 
made under this provision. Long before 
this treaty travellers set out from India on 
the journey. Abbé Huc had performed his 
wonderful feats of travel in Chinese Cen- 
tral Asia and had written his still more 
marvellous accounts of them; the eccentric 
MANNING, about 1840—we have not Mr. 
CLEMENT MAaRKHAM’S book at hand, and 
cannot state the precise date—reached 
Lhassa, from India, the only Englishman 
who has ever seen that mysterious city, 
but although he secured the countenance 
and favour of the Grand Lama, he was 
unable to carry out his project of going on 
to China. Indian officers, as early as 1827, 
had forced their way up northwards from 
Assam into that “land of many waters” 
lying to the north of the Himalayas and 
west of Yiinnan and Szechuen, where the 
Irrawaddy, Salween, Yangtsze, Meikong, 
and their innumerable tributaries make 
their various ways to the sea; but as we 
are not presuming to write a history of 
exploration in these regions, all these 
travels may be passed by ‘without de- 
tailed reference. We wish merely to re- 
call explorations well within the recollec- 
tion of many persons still living in the 
East, and to refer merely to those jour- 
neys where an attempt was really made 


in 








to cross to India. Hence explorations in 
those regions where the object was limited 
to them, and did not embrace the plan of 
reaching India do not come within our 
purview. The remarkable journies of 
BABER, GARNIER, and RICHTHOFEN in 
Szechuen and the border countries are 
therefore not mentioned. 

The first attempt to make use of the 
provisions of Article IX. of the Tientsin 
Treaty for the purpose of reaching India 
from China was that of Captain BLAKIsSTON 
in 1861. This gentleman, who is well- 
known in this country, has left his mark 
on the Yangtsze river above Hankow in 
such a manner that it can never be erased. 
He made a careful survey of the river for 
840 miles, and gave names to many of the 
natural features. His names have been 
adopted by all succeeding travellers, are 
found on all detailed maps and charts, and 
will probably remain as long as the Yang- 
tsze is a river. When he left Hankow 
in March, 1861, with his party, his object 
was to ascend the river as far as prac- 
ticable, then to leave it and strike away 
into Thibet and then across the Himalayas 
into India. They worked their way up the 
river beyond Chungking to Soochow at 
the junction of the Min river, and as the 
river turns south about here, this was the 
point at which they should turn away. 
But their boatmen absolutely refused to 
proceed further on account of the danger 
from the disturbed state of the country ; 
the prefect of Soochow, who was really 
besieged in his city by the “braves” sent 
to keep off the rebels, could not help thetra- 
vellers, so slowly and reluctantly and amid 
many dangers they were forced to return, 
finding a poor consolation in going up the 
tiver as far as Ping Shan. For this jour- 
ney Captain BLAKISTON was awarded the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety—the blue ribbon of geography, and 
he published an account of his exploration 
in a work entitled “Five Months on the 
Yangtsze” which is full of entertaining 
instructive matter even now after the lapse 
of 26 years. 

The next effort was made in 1868 by 
the late Mr. T. T. Cooper, in our judg- 
ment the most striking figure amongst the 
modern explorers of Central Asia. It is 
probable that if any student of the subject 
were asked to name the greatest modern 
traveller in this region, the answer would 
be General PRJEVALSKI, and no doubt 
that officer has covered a greater amount 
of hitherto unexplored space than any 
other; but it must be remembered that 
he travelled with the prestige of all 
Russia behind him; he was accompanied 
by a powerful escort of Cossacks, suffi- 
cient to enable him to overcome all the 
ordinary attempts of Chinese or Thibetan 
officials to arrest his progress, while 
Cooper, like most other English travellers, 
went absolutely alone. In the humourous 
title-page to his book he describes himself 
as a “pioneer of commerce in pig-tail and 
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petticoats.” With him travel was an in- 
stinct ; he appears to have been utterly in- 
different to danger,—or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that it never 
destroyed him, for when danger came he 
met it skilfully and usually negotiated his 
way out of it with consummate address,— 
and nothing but physical force applied 
then and there prohibited him from going 
on. As a result, he went farther west 
than any other European traveller since 
Abbé Huc. He left Hankow in January, 
1868, aided, we believe, like Baron RICH- 
THOFEN, by the Shanghai Chamber of Com- 
merce. Alas! Where is the enterprise 
of that Chamber now? Mr. ARCHIBALD 
LITTLE, if he were so minded, could doubt- 
less tell us something on the subject. 
Cooper pursued the river route to Chung- 
king, thence to Chéng-Tu, the capital of 
Szechuen, whence he steadily pursued 
his way westward across the borders of 
that great province to Ta-Chien Lu and 
Batang. A little beyond this latter town 
he was stopped and actually made pri- 
soner by the Chinese; but rather than 
return by the same route, he turned south- 
ward along the left bank of the Meikong 
through a wild and mountainous region 
to Atenze and Weisei-fu, and 
inland to Tali-fu. At one point of this 
journey he was only about 80 miles from a 
town on the Upper Irrawaddy which had 
already been reached from Assam, so that 
he was, in one sense, only a few days’ 
journey from his goal. At Weisei he was 
imprisoned for five weeks on suspicion of 
having connection with the rebels at Tali. 
On his release he made his way to the 
Yangtse, reaching Hankow after more 
than eleven months’ absence. In the fol- 
lowing year this indomitable traveller, hav- 
ingreached Batang from China, determined 
to try and reach it from India. He left 
Assam, reached Sudiya on the Brahma- 
putra, went through the Mishmee hills to a 
place called on his map Meju, apparently 
but two or three days’ journey from Ba- 
tang; here he was again turned back, but 
under what circumstances we do not know 
as, we believe, no detailed record of this 
journey has been published in any acces- 
sible form. COOPER, as our readers may 
remember, was subsequently murdered in 
Burmah by one of his guards. 

The next traveller to attempt the jour- 
ney from China to India was Captain 
GILL, who was murdered with Professor 
PALMER and Lieutenant CHARRINGTON 
in Arabia a few years ago. He too 
had the “travel-fever.” He left Hankow 
in February, 1877, followed CoOPER’s 
footsteps by Chung-king, Cheng-tu, and 
Ta-Chien Lu to Batang, accompanied 
part of the way by Mr. BaBeR, but 
during the latter part of the journey by 
General MESNY. GILL’s original idea was 
not to try to pass by Batang into Thibet, 
and by Lhassa into Nepaul or Sikkim, as 
his predecessors designed. He hoped to 
strike northward from Chéng-Tu to Lan- 
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chow, through Kansuh, by Kokonor into 
Kashgaria, thus leaving Thibet quite to 
the south, and so into Cashmere. But GILL 
was an officer on leave; matters between 
England and Russia were then in a most 
critical condition, and he dreaded being 
buried in the heart of Asia when he was 
urgently wanted athome. So from Chéng- 
Tu he continued westward to Batang, where 
he was threatened by the Chinese; like 
Cooper he turned to the south, but along 
the right bank of the Kinsha-kiang, which 
is now usually accepted by geographers as 
the main stream of the Yangtse, down to 
Tali-fu, and soto Bahmo and India. His 
account of this journey was afterwards 
published in two large volumes called 
“The River of Golden Sand” (Kinsha- 
kiang), which have since been judiciously 
cut down by Mr. BABER into a single 
volume, with a preface and introduction by 
Colonel YULE. To it we are much indebted 
for some of the data contained in this brief 
sketch. 

GILL's original plan of travelling by 
Kansuh into Kashgaria, was attempted the 
following year by an expedition equipped 
and led by a young Hungarian nobleman, 
Count BELA SzéCHENYI, whose visit to 
Japan about ten years ago may be remem- 
bered by some readers. A most interest- 
ing popular record of this journey was 
written by the surveyor attached to this 
Expedition, Lieutenant GUSTAV KREITNER, 
at present the Austro-Hungarian Consul 
in Yokohama, under the title ‘Im Fernen 
Osten.” The book abounds in information 
about regions in China respecting which 
practically nothing was known before in 
the West. Three gallant attempts to carry 
out the object of the expedition were made. 
From Hankow the party went up the 
Han river, and so to Si-Ngan-fu in Shensi, 
which they left in February, 1879, for Lan- 
chow, whence they travelled all across 
Kansuh, to the extreme 
corner, to Tung-hoan-hsien, the most ad- 
vanced Chinese station. This alone would 
have made Count SzfCHENyI’s journey 
notable in the history of modern explora- 
tion. They were prevented from going 
any farther, and after some local journeys 
they returned the whole length of Kan- 
suh to Lanchow. Thence they attempted 
to take the more southerly road to Lhassa 
through Sining and Kokonor, and they 
practically got tothe banks of the latter 
lake. Here again they were prevented by 
the Chinese and Lamas from advancing, 
and were told that the proper road into 
Thibet was by Szechuen—where, as we 
have every traveller had failed. 
Nevertheless the attempt was made. The 
party travelled from Lanchow south to 
Chéng-Tu by a route never before fol- 
lowed, then turned westward, the usual 
road to Batang, where again their entrance 
into Thibet was barred, and setting their 
faces again towards the south, they emerged 
from the mountains at Tali-fu, whence they 
went by the usual road to Bahmo, having 
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been twelve months in the wilds of China. 
Probably of all the journeys in China 
of recent times this was the most im- 
portant in a scientific sense, on account 
not only of the vast extent of new ground 
covered, but also of the scientific com- 
pleteness of the expedition. 

With this journey attempts to cross from 
China to India ended. Mr. Carey during 
his recent travels in Thibet and Kashgaria, 
came near the frontier of China proper 
many times, but did not attempt or 
intend to reach it. Lieutenant YOuNG- 
HUSBAND'S route is at present unknown; 
but we suspect it will be found that he did 
not go up the Yangtse or touch Szechuan 
at all. He probably went from Peking 
either through Kansuh into Kashgaria, or 
through Kokonor. His arrival at Cashmere 
rather than at Nepaul or Sikkim favours this 
theory, besides which there is no reason to 
believe that the difficulty of entering Thibet 
from the Chinese side has diminished of 
late years. The records from which we 
have skimmed the results here are full of 
interest, and indeed we know of no modern 
field of exploration which should be half 
as interesting and exciting to Eastern 
readers as Chinese Central Asia, meaning 
thereby the region lying between India on 
the south and Siberia on the north, China 
proper on the east and Russia on the west. 
Some of the most interesting of unsolved 
geographical problems are connected with 
that region; it is apparently the home of 
many races, speaking many languages, 
with curious customs of their own; and it 
has been the goal of the efforts of many 
travellers from India, from China, and from 
Russia who have written charming works 
about it. 


HONGKONG CONSERVATISM. 
Se 

| fears is at present the scene of 

a discussion that to outsiders pre- 
sents some strange features. The colony— 
which has been aptly compared to Clapham 
Junction, inasmuch as it is merely a 
port for the passage of goods from the 
West into China—has never kept any 
public record of its business transactions. 
No statistics exist to show what its annual 
imports and annual exports amount to, or 
in what manner its trade has progressed 
since it became a British possession some 
fifty years ago. Such a state of affairs is, 
to say the least, unusual in the case of an 
English mercantile community, English- 
men generally being wont to pride them- 
selves on the accuracy and accessibility of 
| their statistical information. Accordingly, 
last June the Hongkong General Chamber 
of Commerce, through its Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. A. P. MACEWEN, addressed the Acting 
Colonial Secretary, suggesting the ad- 
visability of adopting some scheme for the 
registration of the imports and exports of 
of the Colony. The letter embodying this 
suggestion went on to point out that a 
scheme of the proposed nature was in 
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practice in Singapore, its chief feature 
being that the Governor in Council 
has power to make, vary, and revoke 
all regulations for the registration of 
goods landed, shipped, or transhipped in 
the colony. The communication was sub- 
mitted for the opinion of the Acting At- 
torney-General, and he, while admitting 
the feasibility of drafting an ordinance 
of the nature suggested, pointed out the 
difficulty of enforcing it, since penalties 
for its infringement must be imposed, and 
that would involve some power of con- 
trol or inspection, probably objectionable 
to merchants. The Attorney-General’s 
minute being submitted to the Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, that body, 
by a majority, decided that the difficulty 
adduced need not be serious. “If the 
Committee are rightly informed,” wrote 
Mr. P. Ryrig, as Chairman, “the Customs 
in Great Britain are dependent on the 
bond fides of those who make declarations 
for the entry and delivery of goods; they 
have power to inflict penalties in the case 
of wilful misrepresentation, and the same 
system should apply here. The Committee 
think the Superintendent of Imports and 
Exports should have the power not only 
to order the production of documents but 
also to inspect the goods; at the same 
time, inasmuch as no duty is leviable in 
Hongkong, the incentive to make a false 
declaration is to a great extent done away 
with.” In consequence of this emphatic 
declaration of opinion, a bill was drafted 
and laid before the Legislative Council. 
But from that moment a most pronounced 
opposition made itself apparent. The cry 
was raised that a step was about to be 
taken fatal to the freedom of commerce on 
which Hongkong’s prosperity had been 
built up. Others maintained that the ex- 
pense of the measure would be consider- 
able: merchants would have to remunerate 
their clerks for the extra work entailed, 
and the aggregate of these remunerations 
would be quite incommensurate with the 
statistical results of the measure. The 
force of this latter objection does not 
appear to have been seriously counted on. 
Every merchant who observes ordinary 
business methods is always in a position 
to furnish returns of the quantities of goods 
passing through his hands, and the cost 
of compiling the brief statements contem- 
plated by the Ordinance would be quite 
insignificant. Where the shoe really 
pinches is in the matter of subjecting 
trade to tramnels or irksome interference. 
The Chinese community seem particularly 
resolute against anything of this sort. 
Whether it be that actual experience 
of the vexatious restraints and crippling 
taxes imposed upon commerce in their 
own country has rendered them doubly 
appreciative of the advantages of free trade, 
or whether, as has been hinted by a few 
critics, there isa contraband commerce of 
some dimensions carried on between Hong- 
kong and China, and the Chinese mer- 
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chants at the former place, being largely 
interested in that commerce, are averse to 
any and every scrutiny of their transac- 
tions, certain it is that Mr. Ho Amel, 
speaking as the representative of the Chi- 
nese community, took a most emphatic 
stand against the proposed Ordinance. He 
said that he had consulted 42 merchant 
hongs in the Colony, and that they were all 
averse to the measure, as calculated to 
interfere with the freedom of their busi- 
ness, and he even went so far as to 
threaten that if the Ordinance were en- 
forced, the Chinese would leave Hongkong 
and take their trade with them. “They 
had not to undertake a long voyage and 
pay out $50 as they would have to do if 
they returned from Australia: they could 
get overto China for go cents.” Mr. Ho’s 
caloric looks a little out of proportion 
with its professed object : one cannot easily 
reconcile it with the hypothesis that his 
countrymen were perturbed solely by the 
prospect of having to declare the amount 
of their transactions. And in truth he had 
another objection to urge; a very sug- 
gestive objection. It this —that 
“ whether the proposed regulations would 
interfere with the foreign community or 
not, they would certainly obstruct the 
Chinese, who would be mulcted in heavy 
fines, hauled up to the Police Court just 
as for opium, and branded as criminals.” 
In other words, he asserted that the laws 
are not equally administered in Hong- 
kong, and that the Chinaman is at a dis- 
advantage. Difficult as it is to credit this 
charge, it is borne out by an appeal made 
by Mr. E. R. BELILIos to the Hongkong 
Chamber of Commerce on behalf of a China- 
man who had been fined for transgressing 
the opium regulations. The statement of 
Mr. BELILIOS was as follows :— 





was 


A Chinese merchant bought some 32 chests of 
Malwa opium, paid for it, and obtained a permit 
toexportit. He put the opium on board cargo 
boats and took them with him to the opium hulk 
belonging to the Imperial Chinese Maritime 
Customs, moored in the vicinity of this harbour. 
‘The opium was passed and examined, and he 
on his way back to export it under that permit 
by special junks to ports on the mainland. While 
coming in from ign waters into Hongkong 
waters, at the instigation of the farmer he was 
pounced upon by the police and told that he had 
been infringing the law. Now the law is silent 
on that point. He got the permit to export the 
opium. He was obliged to take the opium to the 
hulk to get it examined and it was taken back to be 
put on the junks, which, you know, are always in 
the harbour, Well, this man was hauled up, 
taken before the Magistrate, his opium taken to 
the Police Court and stored in the yard, in con- 
sequence of which he lost the market at the ports 
of dest ion for which it was intended, some 
of the junks sailing away without it. He thus 
lost a sum of money by this opium being kept 
here, and besides this he was brought before the 
Magistrate, convicted, and fined, and you may say 
branded as a criminal. I think it was a most 
severe way of dealing with any man. If it had 
been a European, I am sure there would have been 
a howl of indignation over it, and the papers 
would have taken the matter up and dilated on 
the circumstances, But unfortunately as he was 
a Chinaman who was implicated, the matter was 
allowed to slide and no notice was taken of it. 
Now, Sir, I maintain that some action should be 
taken in the meantime, before anything else is 
done, so that the traders in that article may be 
protected, may be safeguarded against things of 























that kind. I think itis a great hardship, and we 
should try to remedy it. 
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We cannot pretend to judge how far 
such protests may be justified. In the 
case mentioned by Mr. BELILIOS the deci- 
sion of the magistrate had been appealed 
against, and the matter being sub judice, 
the silence of the press and the public is 
at once explained. One thing only is 
plain, namely, that the Hongkong com- 
munity, and especially the Chinese portion 
of it, is pervaded by an almost unreason- 
ing antipathy to officialdom in every shape 
or form, and would rather dispense 
with business records altogether than 
furnish them on compulsion. Such a 
sentiment is not exactly what we should 
expect to find among sober men of busi- 
ness. On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted without reserve that the merchants 
of Hongkong know their own business 
best, and that if they think the proposed 
law vexatious and calculated to trammel 
trade, their verdict ought to be counted 
The Hongkong Daily Press 
writes :—‘ Provided returns have to be 
made at all, there can be no inducement 
to make false returns, and therefore there 
can be no necessity for examiners. The 
only conceivable inducement would be a 
contraband trade, and in this free port it 
is a misnomer to speak of contraband 
trade in anything except prepared opium. 
Articles may be taken from here which it 
is intended to smuggle into China, but 
seeing that the night clearance of junks 
has been done away with, we do not think 
the smuggling trade can amount to much, 
and such as it is the colony would be 
better without it, for smuggling means 
lawlessness and injury to legitimate trade.” 
Reasonable as this argument looks, its 
value disappears we remember 
that many of the leading British mer- 
chants of Hongkong are opposed to 
the contemplated measure, and that 
their objections cannot possibly be in- 
fluenced by any feeling of tenderness for 
contraband traders. We do not profess, 
indeed, to understand the true inwardness 
of their objections. To plain persons, 
looking only at the simple issues involved, 
no valid argument presents itself against 
the regular compilation of statistics show- 
ing the monthly and annual course of 
Hongkong’s commerce in exports and im- 
ports. Perhaps if the Chamber of Com- 
merce would itself undertake to collect 
such statistics, the difficulty of official 
intervention and liability to forced inspec- 
tion would be removed. Broadly speaking, 
however, the merchants of Hongkong may 
be trusted to know what best suits their 
business interests, and we shall be surprised 
if the Legislative Council attempts to force 
its measure in the face of their protest. 


conclusive. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
+ 
CREEDS AND LOGIC. 





To THe Eprror or tHe “Japan Matt.” 

Str,—Some of the arguments advanced in the 
letters signed M. L. Gordon and A.W.C.,, in re- 
cent issues of your paper, reveal the existence of 
a strange logic in these latter days. Mr. Gordon 
thinks that Darwin, on finding that the progress 
made by the Fuegian savages under missionary 
guidance had contradicted all his expectations, 
should thereupon have jumped to the conclusion 
that the result was a miracle. In like manner, 
A.W.C., though not expressing himself with the 
same peremptory distinctness, would evidently have 
us infer a divine origin for Christianity from the 
fact that, in our modern world of thought and 
morals, it has shone like the sun in the physical 
universe. 

What astounding non-seguiturs ! As well say: 
“The Himalayas are so high as to be incom- 
parably awful and sublime; ergo they touch the 
sky.” Or: The art of Phidias stands alone; for, 
though thousands of sculptors have succeeded 
him, none can be spoken of on the same day as 
he; ergo Phidias was inspired by the Muses. 

What the known facts warrant us in believing 
is that the Himalayas are mountains unapproach- 
able in their magnificence, and that Phidias was a 
sculptor without rival in his art. It is surely thus 
also with Christianity, the Himalaya of religions, 
and for this reason the world has sat at its feet. 
Its sacred book, the Bible, is unapproached as 
literature. The moral influence of Chr istianity has 
been similarly unequalled by the results flowing from 
rival creeds. Even in its chief corporate form, 
the Roman Catholic Church, it presents to us the 
example of the most powerful body the world has 
ever seen. The logic of facts compels us to re- 
cognise this, and we do recognise it. We respect 
the Church, we endeavour to profit by the lofty 
Christian morality, we hold the Bible as our most 
Precious literary heritage. But logic stops us at 
this high meed of praise. Visible, measurable 
effects on literature and even on morals,—effects 
begun and carried on in time and in space—point 
to finite causes, not to infinite. Indeed, our minds 
being finite, it is vain to argue about any but 
finite things. Even if the infinite exists, we have 
no means of knowing it. Ontology, indeed all 
metaphysics, have long been shown to be the 
dream of thinkers “ whose thought is so muddy 
that they cannot see its shallow bottom.” 

Let not such as Mr. Gordon and A.W.C. ima- 
gine that most of the scientific men who reject the 
supernatural origin of Christianity are in any way 
the enemies of Christianity. They are its friends, 
despite the endeavours of bigoted Christians to 
prevent them from being so. They know that it 
is their privilege, though not their merit, to be the 
heirs of all the ages. They could not have written 
the Sermon on the Mount, any more than they 
could have built up the Himalayas, chiselled the 
Venus de Milo, or evolved from their own brains 
“Hamlet,” or the Moonlight Sonata. But they 
can profit by all these things, and they constantly 
welcome new lights, believing, with that humility 
which true science brings, that there are still 
many things undreamt of in any creed or in any 
philosophy, and that, though man’s mind is limited, 
both his moral sense and his capacity for assimi- 
lating and utilising knowledge are capable of in- 
definite improvement. 

Yours respectlully, 

Yokohama, 2nd April. 


AN AGNOSTIC. 
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MR. RUSSELL ROBERTSON, C.M.G. 
Se eS 

On Thursday afternoon (29th ult.) Mr. Russell 
Robertson, C.M.G., H.B.M. Consul at this port, 
was waited upon by a deputation of British mer- 
chants, who presented to him an address of welcome 
on his return from England from leave of absence. 
The meeting took place in the Court-room of 
H.B.M. Court for Japan. Among those present 
were Messrs. J. Dodds, D. S. Brearley, J. W. 
Doheny, W. H. Taylor, N. P. Kingdon, A. J. 
Macpherson, J. P. Mollison, Tom Thomas, F. 
Lowder, W. B. Walter, E. B. Watson, E. Abbott, 
James Walter, E. Flint Kilby, G. Whitfield, C. D. 
Halliburton, C. M. Martin, Jas. Martin, Rev. E. 
C. Irwine, T. A. Singleton, W. J. Cruickshank, 
A. H. Groom, J. Rickett, R. D. Robison, J. D. 
Hutchison, &c. 

Mr. Tuomas, who acted as spokesman of the 
merchants, addressing Mr. Robertson, said—Mr. 
Robertson, in accordance with a resolution passed 
ata meeting held at the Chamber of Commerce 
Rooms on the 2th instant, I have the privilege, 
the name of the British residents at Yokohama, to 
offer you a warm welcome on your return to Japan, 
and their hearty congratulations upon the well- 
deserved honour Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen has been pleased to confer upon you.— 
(Applause.) But Iam deputed specially in the 
name of the British mercantile community toexpress 
to you their very great appreciation of the pains 
you have taken during your absence on leave to 
furnish information to the merchants and manu- 
facturers of Great Britain respecting the state of 
trade with Japan.—(Applause.) Your adddresses 
to the numerous Chambers of Commerce in various 
part of the country have contained facts and figures 
of a most interesting character—(hear, hear, and 
applause)—and have we believe led to a better 
appreciation of the conditions under which 
trade is pursued by British merchants in this 
country.—(Applause.) Hoping that you and Mrs. 
Robertson have enjoyed your holiday, we beg 
again to tender you our best wishes anda happy 
return to the field of your labours.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Rogertson, in reply, said—Mr. Thomas 
and gentlemen, I know that you wish these pro- 
ceedings to be informal—not surrounded by any 
particular formalities. When I arrived in the 
harbour yesterday morning one of the first things 
I saw in the paper was the notice of your kind 
attentions towards my wife and myself, being a 
brief record of the meeting at the Chamber of 
Commerce. What gave me a very melancholy 
satisfaction to see was that before my name was 
uttered you paid a very well deserved tribute to 
the memory of my poor colleague, Mr. Zappe, who 
[think had every bit as much claim to the regard 
of the British community as to that of his own 
nationality—(Applause.) I thank you very much 
on behalf of my wife and myself for this very 
cordial and kindly greeting. It is exceedingly 
pleasant to be back amongst you, pleasanter still 
to be shaken cordially by the hand and to receive 
such a hearty welcome as you have now extended 
tome here. Touching the distinction of C.M.G. 
that the Queen has conferred upon me; what I want 
you to feel is that it is as much your honour as 
mine. I cannot break it up into little bits and 
give you all a share, but I want you to realise that 
ithas been won on a field where honours and 
crosses do not very often fall, a field on which 
you are all full privates, corporals, sergeants, 
and I do not know what—I mean the field 
of Commerce,—and I want you to look on me 
as an ordinary private in the ranks,—(Applause.) 
As to what Mr. Thomas has been kind enough to 
say about the work that I did at home, I do not 
want to dwell on that, because I know that the 
least said the better about anything in which one- 
self has been the central figure. Ihad my little story 
to tell, I told it as best I could, and I shall 
say no more on the subject. You know that in 
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coming back amongst you the sphere of my work 
is altered. I am taking up the Acting-Judgeship 
in place of the Consulate, but there is no reason 
why our relations should undergo any change ex- 
cept as to the mere sphere of my work. You will 
find me as much as ever to be your friend—I hope 
your useful friend. I thank you very much; I 
have shaken you all by the hand already, I think, 
but I shall be glad to do it again.—(Applause.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Robertson (who then entered 
the apartment) afterwards shook hands cordially 
with their visitors before the latter left. A very 
handsome bouquet was handed to Mrs. Robertson, 
and this terminated the proceedings. 








MILITARY AND NAVAL JUDGES. 
eg Oe 
ImrertaL Orpinance. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the examination of Military 
and Naval Judges and the training of probationers, 
and order it to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 

Dated March 15th, 1888. 

(Countersigned) Count Iro Hirosum1, 
Minister President of State. 





ImperiaL Orpinance No. X. 

In accordance with the Provision as to judicial 
officials in connection with the Civil Service Ex- 
amination for Higher Officials, probationers for the 
posts of military or naval judges shall undergo 
taining to prepare them for their duties for three 
years respectively in the War Department or Mi- 
litary Courts-martial, and in the Naval Depart- 
ment or Naval Courts-martial. 

















THE EXPORT OF SAKE FROM OKI- 
WAWA PREFECTURE. 
sq ee 
ImperiaL Orpiwance. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the duty on any kind of 
saké exported from Okinawa Prefecture, and order 
it to be duly promulgated, 

[His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated March atst, 1888, 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Iro Hirosum, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsueata Masayosu1, 
Minister of State for Finance. 








Imrertac Orpinance No. XII. 

Art. L—An export duty of 3 yen per koku shall 
be imposed on all kinds of saké that may be sent 
from the Okinawa Prefecture to another fu or ken. 

Art. I—With a view to the collection of such 
export duty, an office for the supervision and in- 
spection of ships shall be opened at the port of 
Nawa. 

Art, TIL—Any person who wishes to export any 
variety of saké to other fu or ken must pay the 
duty thereon to the above mentioned office, and 
Prior to shipment must receive license to do so, and 
a receipt for the payment of the duty. 

Art. I1V.—Captains of ships may load saké 
should the quantity be in accordance with the 
license, but before sailing must notify to the Office 
of Supervision and Inspection the number of kokw 
loaded. 

In the event of the saké being loaded at any 
Port other than Nawa, such notification should be 
made to the local competent office. 

Art. V.—AIl ships clearing from any port in 
Okinawa Prefecture may be examined by a re- 
sponsible official. 


Nots.—Such official should in all cases bear a document certi- 


Zing that he is authorised to perform and is responsible for 
the duty. 
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not less than 2 yen and not more than 20 yen. 
Art. IX, 





—The provisions of the Criminal Code 
as to mitigation, aggravation by the commission 


of more than one offence, and the simultaneous 
commission of more than one offence, will not 
apply to any case of violation of these regulations. 

Art. X.—Should it appear that in any case as 
described in the-foregoing articles the violation 


gether with their own v : : 
School ten days prior to the date of its opening. 


Under them to select those commissioned anid non- 
commissioned officers who are constitutionally 
robust, of good character, and attentive to their 
duties, and shall transmit a list of their names, to- 
iews, to the Director of the 





Art. XV.—In addition to the students mentioned 


in Article L., commissioned or non-commissioned 
officers of caval 


ttached to different corps, and 





has been the act of a member of the family, or by} commissioned officers of artillery and commis 


a servant, or agent or one of the crew of a shipper 
or captain, the punishment to be awarded shall 


sariat and transport corps may be received as 


students according to circumstances. 
Art. XVL—All matters relating to the students 


fall upon such shipper or captain. 


Art. XI.—The present regulations shall come 
into force on and after October 1st of the present 


year (1888). 


shall be controlled by the Director. 

Art. XVIL—No student shall be permitted 
to return to his home or to leave the School on 
private business, but students may be sent back 
to their corps on account of sickness or when there 








MILITARY RIDING SCHOOL 
REGULATION. 
———— 








We (“ereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance Felating to the Regulations of the 
Military Ridic7 School and order it to be pro- 


mulgated. 


[His Imperia’t Majesty's Sign Manual.] 


(artivy Seal] 
Dated March atst, 1888. tot 
‘Countersigned) Count 'to Hinosumt, 
s pane Minister P, ‘esident of State. 
Count Ovas'*4 1wao, 
Minister of State for War. 


Imre RtAL Orpinance No. XIII. 
Tue RecuratioS OF THE Mititary Ri. 
Scuoor. 
Art. L—The Military 


an institution where commissy. "4 cavale 
shall be received as students, to be ‘ained i 








manship and to learn the technique othe military 


equestrian art. 


Art. IL—Stables shall be constructed in w 
the necessary horses shall be kept. 


Art. II1.—There shall be the following function- 
aries attached to the institution:—One Director : 
Colonel or Lieut.-Colonel of cavalry ; one Assistant 
Official (Fuku-Kan), Captain or Lieutenant of 
cavalry; Instructors: one Major of cavalry, two 
Captains of cavalry, four Lieutenants of cavalry, 
two Veterinary Surgeons ; one Stable-master :Cap- 
tain of cavaliy; Chiefs of Remount Supply: two 
Lieutenants or Sub-lieutenants of cavalry; one 
Accountant; one Surgeon. 

Art. 1V.—The institution shall be joined to the 
of Cavalry Section, and the Director shall contro? 
the affairs of the institution, and shall be held ye, 
sponsible for the proper management and Workin, 
of the same, 5 

Ait. V.—The Director shall be empe,y, 
mete out punishment and to grant lege Ce ute 
officials and students of the Schoo) in the same 
way as the commander of a regimer .t, 

Art. VI—The Assistant, Offvial shall control 
the general affairs of the inst'ution, and under 


him several non-commissione?, officers’ shall be si. 
pointed. ij 


Art. VIL.—The instrur. tors sh 

rt. VI r - hall 
duties of instruction by @ivisions. perigria. the 
_ Act. VIIL—Undee the 
instructors shall be 
the rank of sergeant. 
sergeants of cavaley.. 


Art. IX.—The  Stable-master shall i 
superintend 
the supply of fode.er and the training of herses, and 
other matters ir. connection with the stables 


Art. X.—Thie Chief of Remount Supply shall, to- 








, instructors, assistant 
appointed, who shall be of 
major and Ist and 2nd class 





DING 


ing School shall be’ 
officers 
orse- 


hich 


is no prospect of their graduating at the School, ot 
under other exceptional conditions, 

Art. XVIIL—At the end of every term an ex- 
amination shall be held in accordance with pre- 
cedence, and those who gai ficates shall return 
to their respective corps. To those who exhibit 
great attainments special prizes may be awarded. 

Art. XIX.—Those who exhil great attain- 
ments may be retained to prosecute further studies 
until the end of the next term. 

Art, XX.—Students who are commissioned offi- 
cers may reside outside the precincts of the School, 
but students who are non-commissioned officers 
shall reside within the precincts of the School. 

Art. XXL—The arms, horses, saddles, books, 
instruments, and other articles required by the 
students will be lent or given according to circum- 
stances. 

Art. XXIL—The pay of students shall be trans- 
mitted to the School from the corps to which they 
belong, and the School shall act as the medium 
for receiving and handing over the said pay. 

Art. XXIIL—In the case of both commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, the travelling ex- 
«vases of students shall be defrayed entirely by the 
Sch ool. 






















‘Art, XXIV.—To students who are non-com- 
missionc*4 officers general implements shall be lent, 





but unifor W's and rations shall be supplied by the 
corps to whch they belong. 


THE BUDGET. 
SS 
Sanction to the present Or- 
dget of the 21st fiscal 
° promulgated, 








We hereby give Our 
dinance relating to the Buc 
year of Meiji, and order it to. ~~ Manual. 

(His Imperial Majesty's >.. 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated March 17th, 1888. 
Countersigned. 
Count Iro Hiropumi, 
Minister President of State. 
Count MarsuGata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 





ImreriaL Orpinance No. XL. 
Tue BupGer ov rue 2isr Fiscat Year or Mei. 
REVENUE. 
Section I. 


Inrernat Revenue—Yen 63,289,890.945. 


1, ‘Taxes upon land 42,089,149.552 
2. Income tax 1,012,376.862 
3. Taxes upon 221,850.000 



















gether with the Stable-master, by 
h , be required to sup- 
Ply and train, horses, and under him atacand shal 
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4. Taxes upon bond stamps...... 627,412,910 
5. Charges upon legal process 
papers... 41134.520 
6. Taxes upon Hokkaido marine >> 
products f 209,802.569 








UNIV 





I.—Cusroms Duties—Yen 2,999,685.57 1. 
1. Custom House Duties 2,999,685.571 


+ 66,289,576.516 








Total of Section I. 
Section IL. 

I.—Licenses anp Cuarces—Yen 2,115,769.277. 

1. Fees upon license: 19,426.000 

2. Charges ... 2,096,343.277 


I.—Posrat anv TeLecrarn Receirrs—Yen 
3:217,548.000. 


1. Postal and telegraph receipts  3,217,548.000 
IIL.—Income From Forests—Yen 584,502.00. 











1. Rents 13,873.964 
2. Sales. 563,380.291 
3- Miscellaneous incomes . 7241-745 


IV.—Leases AnD SALES or GoveRNMENT Pro- 
PERTIES—Yen 330,597.139. 
1. Rents 


225,036.23 
2. Sales aisto.gee 


105,560.900 


V.—Loans pur To THE GoverNMeNT ParD 
BACK—Yen 312,328.00. 


1, Loans due to the Government 












paid back 312,328.000 
VI—Miscetangous Incomz—Yen 
1,005,587.935- 
1. Taxes upon mines leased 22,330.52 
2. Sale of the Official Gasette 201,240,000 
3. Fines and confiscations 394,182.92 
4. Indemnities, 187.418 
5 Miscellaneous inco 378,646.936 


VII.—Vartous trims or Income rRom GovERN- 
ent InpustRigs—Yen 1,006,140.102. 
1. Profits from Government In- 











dustries ., 997,224.102 

2. Income from Govern 
dustries .. 8,916.000 
Total of Section II... 8,572,472.453 


Section IIL. 
‘Sum Ratsep By Navat Loan Bonps—Yen 


51357:910.639. 
1. Sum raised by Naval Loan 


Bonds 51357,910.639 
II—BrouGur rorwarp FROM THE PREVIOUS 


Account—Yen §35,963.394. 
1. Contribution to the coast de- 


fence fund., ++ §35,963.394 
sores §1893,874.033 
+ 80,755,923.002 











Total of Section IIL. 





Grand total of Revenue... 


EXPENDITURE. 
Section I. 








1.—Naronat DeBrs—Yen 20,000,000.000. 


1. Government loans paid off ... 41323,316.244 
Interest on Government loans 14:942,545.640 















2...  cellaneous expenditure con- 
3. Mu dq with Government 
necte. 66,319.990 
loans os . 667,818.126 
4. Exchequer by. —Yen 141,798,000. 
IL—Awnviting ie” tigoepmace 
1. Annuities for life sce. Yods 2,500,000 
2. Annuities for limited per 
2.556. 
IIL—Pewstons—Yen 3835. 
; Rey 31395-792 
1. Pensions to civil officials Te 98, 
2. Pensions to military officials — 180,3. 579 
3+ Pensions to naval officials 19,868., 


IV.—ALLowances—Yen 155,519.107. 
1, Allowances to the Shizoku of 















Okinawa .. +. 152,039.000 
2. Allowances to Okinawa Shinto >"? 

temples ..... -24070.373 
3. Allowances to Oiinawa Budd. 

Hist temples wicssesserseeses 15409073 
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V.—Attowances To Retirep Orviciats (H1- 
SHoKU)—Yen 305,451.000. 
1. Allowances to retired officials 


(Hishoku)........ 305,451,000 


+ 20,986,350.663 





Total of Section I. a 
Section II. 
I—Exrenvirure or rue Imperiat House 
HOLD—Yen 2,500,000.000. 
1. Expenditure of the Imperial 
Household 2,500,000.000 
I]—Exrenpiture ow Suinto Tempies—Yen 
252,165,250. 








1. Expenditure on the IseShrines 16,693,000 
2 Repairs of the Ise Shrines... 790.000 
3. Expenditure of the Sholon- 
sha (Military Shrines) ...... 2,683,250 
4. Repairs of the Shokon-sha 
(Military Shrines). 8,750.000 






5. Expenditure for offerings to 
National Shrines (Koku-hei 
Sha) 

6. Conservati 


1,765,000 


ment Shiings.(Kathel Shay © -86.9}25680 
7. Conservation fund of National 
Shrines (Koku-hei Sha) 69,994.00 





8. Supplementary fund to Shrines 47,598.000 
g. Contributions to the Yasukuni 


Shrine .. 7550.00 





Total of Section IL....cc.ssssee  24752)165.250 
Section HI. 
Uyper tHE ConTRoL oF THE CaBINET. 
I.—Tue Caninet—Yen 552,362.00. 
1. Salaries and other remuner: 





265,018,000 















tions 
2. Expenditure of the office . 52,027.00 
3. Travelling expenditure , 4,500.00 
4. Expenditure on official reports 110,226.00 
5. Special rewards ... 18,266.00 
6. Repair and construction ex- 

penditure . 12,325,000 
7. Secret service fund 90,000.000 





Unper THE Connor or THE DeraRTMENT 
ror Foreign Arrairs. 


L—Tue Foreien Orrice—Yen 174,065.840. 
1, Salaries and other remunera- 


tion 129,847.00 













2. Expenditure of the office . 28,621.840 
3. Travelling expenditure. 7397-000 
4. Expenditure for entertain- 

ments 3,500,000 
5. Repair an 

penditure . 4,700.000 


Il.—Lecarions and Cousucanes Asroap—Yen 
659,889.119. 
1. Salaries and other remunera- 
tions 
2. Expend 
3. Expenditure 





441,550.00 
e of offices 112,034.00 


for enter: 





ain- 

















ments. 10,050,000 
4. Travelling expenditur 31,962.000 
5. Legal Expenses ... 1,690.000 
6. Expenditure for students 
studying abroad 13,878.000 
z Secret service fund. 41,000,000 
8. Money advanced to relieve 
poor persons staying abroad 1,000,000 
9. Repair and Construction ex- 
penditure 6,705,119 
Total of expenditure under the 
Control of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs... 833954959 





Unver rue Centrou or tHE DerartMent 
vor Home Arrairs. 


L.—Tus Home Orrice—Yen 886,099,828. 
1. Salaries and other remunera- 














tions 279,471.00 
2. Expenditure of the office 64,333-000 
3. Travelling expenditure 24,645,000 
4. Repair and construction ex- 

penditure ... 9,888.000 
5. Expenditure on prisons 494,262.828 
6. Expenditure on institutions 

for training of police officers. 13,500,000 


Il.—Pustic Works Exrenpi-TuRE—Yen 
1,425,000.000. 


1, Expenditure of superintend- 












ing offices of Public Works — 153,000.000 
2. Tonegawa bank repairs 80,500.00 
3, Fuji-gawa bank repair 59,425.00 
‘ ‘enryu-gawa bank repairs, 42,500.000 

 Oi-gawa bank repairs .. 300,000 
& Ritskami-gawa bank repairs 84,850.000 
7. Mogami-gawa bank repairs. 54,400.00 
8. Abukuma-gawa bank repairs 1,000.000 


Digitized by Goc gle 





9. Shinano-gawa bank repairs 
10. Aganogawa bank repairs 
11. Shd-gawa bank repairs 
12. Yodo-gawa bau repairs 
13. Kisogawa bank repairs 
14. Yohino-gawa banle repairs, 
15. Chikugo-gawa bank repairs... 
16. Izugahara (Tsushima) road 
construction expenditure ... 
17. Supplementary Public W orks 
expenditure . 


127,323-000 
500.000 
680.000 









136,630.372 
67,201.905, 
67, 108.500 








15,008.988 


459,991,012 
ihe Steaceiheteund: Epeewbienneeven 








66,532.434+ 
1. Repairs + §6,532-434 
2, Preservation of old Shinto 
Shrines and Buddhist Tem- 
ples ‘ 10,000.000 





V.—Merrorouiran Potice Orrice—Yen 
390,614.00. 



















1, Salaries and remunerations. 297,624.000 
2. Expenditure of the office 31,430.00 
3. Horses ‘500.000 
4. Secret service fund 3,800.000 
5. Rewards 200.000 
Pp rr g 4,162.000 

and construction ex- 
tees 5:779.000 

8. Expenditure for policing the 
Foreign Settlement in Tokyo 3)391.000 

9. Police Expenditure for the Izu 
Seven Islands . 1,580.000 
10. Expenditure for special guards 42,148,000 


V.—Munictpat and PRovinciAL EXPENDITURE 


Yen §,713,068.500. 

1. Salaries and other remunera- 
i as 2,716,476.000 
341,612.500 
605, 187.000 
101,730.000 







3. Travelling expenditure... 

4. Rewards and relief fund 

5. Wrecks and expenditure on 
seamen 

6. Expenditure for ships 

7. Police expenditure... 

8. Government land surveying 








1,808.000 
612.000 
1,250,252.000 












expenses paid back 8,124.000 
9. Expenditure for policing foreign 

settlements .. 81,769.000 
10, Public works repairs expen- 

dit 146,639.000 


11. Yokoha 
struction expenditure 
12. Expenditure for starting busi- 
ness enterprises and sub- 


250,000.000 


























sidies .. 5.164.000 
13. Ogasawara-jima local expen: 

diture ... 8,313.000 

14. Okinawa local expe 178,995.000 

15. Local police expenditure 16,387.00 
Total expenditure under the 
control of the Home e.Departs 

ment ... »  8,481,314.762 

Unper THE ConTrot or THE DEPARTMENT 


or Finance. 
ee ene DepartMent—Yen 
. Salaries and other remunera- 


1,252,933.000. 

















tions . . 419,888.000 
2. Expenditure of the office ...... 137,748,000 
3. Expenditure for coinage 447,156.000 
4. Travelling expenditure 60,100.00 
5. Expenditure for making bond 

stamps and buying back the 

same. fe + 152,147,000 
6. Expenditure in connection 

with the issue of Naval Loan 

Bonds 23,394.00 
7. Repair and construction ex- 

penditure .., 12,500.000 





Il.—Cusrom Housrs—Yen aes 000. 
1. Salaries and other remunera- 









tions 138,895.000 
2. Expeni ‘ 29,083,000 
3. Expenditure for ships 1,967.00 
4. Travelling expenditure ; 4,152,000 
5. Repair and construction ex- 

penditure 4,140.000 
6. Expenditure in connection 

with purchase of imports the 

dutiable valuation of which 

was disputed o 720.000 





iileckaghabiauna. ow Cotanosnie Aecania 
Taxes—Yen 1,713,870.000. 
1. Salaries and other remunera- 
928,292,000 








: 196,647.00 
3. Expenditure in connection 
with the issue of stamps and 
licenses ... 7,166,000 
4. Travelling expenditure. 581,765,000 











IV.—Vartous Repayments anp Losses—Yen 
281,987.000. 


. Over-charge of taxes by mis- 








take, to be repaid 170,053.000 
2. Taxes to be returned 2,880.000 
3. Over payments of various 

kinds to be returned 72,400.000 
4. Losses to be covered, 37,050.000 





V.—RESERVE AGAINST Famines—Yen 
1,200,000.000. 








1. Central reserve .... 300,000,000, 
2. Money transferred to mu 

pal and provincial govern: 

ments, 900,000,000 





VI.—Sussipies—Yen 376, 648. 000, 
1. Subsidy to the Nippon Rail- 
avay Company.. + 376,648,000 





VII.—Funp ror Encouracinc InpusTRIES— 


Yen 370,000.00. 
encouraging in- 


1. Fund for 


dustries ... 370,000,000 





VIIL—Aprropriation To THE Reserve Funp 


FoR REDEEMING PareR CURRENCY— 
Yen 3,300,000.000. 
1. Appropriation to the reserve 
fund for redeeming paper 
currency ... 31300,000.000 
IX.—APPROPRIATION TO THE FUND FOR 
Forests—Yen 469,428.000, 
1. Appropriation to the fund for 
forests . 469,428.000 
X.—Reserves in Nationa, TReEasuRy—Yen 
1,000,000.000. 


1. The tst reserve 
2, The 2nd reserve. 








500,000.000 
500,000.000 








Total expenditure under the 
Finance 


control of the 
Department... 10,143,825.000 
Unper tue Conrror or THE War Depart- 
MENT. 
L—Tue War Orrice—Yen 285,516.722. 
1, Salaries and other remunera- 











tions 192,456.608 
2. Expenditure of the office .. 51,633,816 
3. Travelling expenditure 41,420.208 


IL.—Exrenpirure ror Mirivary AFFAIRS 
—Yen 11,552,001.319. 
1. Salaries and various other re- 




















muneration ... 45176,345-707 
2. Expenditure of offices 776,776.663 
3. Secret service fund 10,380.731 
4. Expenditure for military ex- 

cises 337,071.220 
5. Expenditure for weapons and 

ammunition . 896,776.745 
6. Travelling expenditur: 327,791-244 
7. Expenditure for provisions . 1,714,157-295 
8. Clothing expenditure 1,738,457-950 














9. Repairs expenditure '920,492.405 
10. Expenditure for horse: 440,188.77 
11. Expenditure for medicines 37340-0635 
12. Expenditure for prisoner 51,006.941 _ 
13. Escort expenditure. 1,215,000 


14. Surveying expenditu 124,000,000 
IIL—Genparmerie Exrenpiture—Yen 















318,956.00. 
1. Salaries and other remunera- 
tions .. 240,269.139 
2. Expenditure of offices '58,562.801 
3. Travelling expenditure..... '9,804.000 
4. Repairs and construction ex- 
penditure 1,150,000 
§- Secret Service fun: 7,200.000 
6. Expenditure for prisoners. 1,970.00 
Total Expenditure under the 
control of the Department 
of War 12,156,474.041 
Unper THe Controt or THE DEPARTMENT oF 


THE Navy. 
—Navat Dapartent—Ven 31,272.58. 
Salaries and other remunera- 

















tions 249,245-583 
2. Expenditure of the office . 50;237-000 
3. Travelling expenditure... 45,104,000 
4. Repairs and construction ex- 

penditure .... A 6,626.000 





I.—Exrenpiture ror Navat Arrairs— 
Yen 5,570,360.947- 
« Salaries and other remunera- 









tion ae 2,561,605.947 
2. Expenditureofthedepartment — '§89,020.000 
3. Travelling expenditure,......... 149,633.00 
4. Repairs and construction ex- 

penditure .... 113,476.000 
5. Secret service fund 15,300,000 
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penditure for coals 
7. Fitting out expenditure. 
8. Expenditure for prisoners. 
9. Shipbuilding expenditure... 
10. Ship repairing expenditure . 
‘aponis and torpedoes 
12. Expenditure for medicines 
xpenditure for students . 


















15. 

I1.—Sreciat spiturE—Yen 

ng expenditur 

2. Torpedoes for coast defence 

3. Kare Admiralty Office—cost 
of establishment 

4. Saseho Admiralty Office—cost 
of establishment . 

IV.—Carirat FoR CONDUCTING 

Yen 405.000. 
1. Onohama shipbuilding yard... 

















Total expenditures under the 
control of the Department 
of the Navy 





98,919,000 
300,978,000 






129,000.00 
432,873-000 


900, 18 





513345510.039- 
5,428.070 
480,000.000 





197,440-327 


131,629.642 
Busixess— 


495.000 





4. 11,256,555-169. 


Usper THe Controt or THE DerpaRTMENT 


or Justice. 
L—Derartmest ov Justice 
1. Salaries and other remunera- 

tions 
Expenditure of 1 
3. Travelling expenditure .. 
}. Students’ expenditure 
5. Repairs and construction ex- 

penditure ass 

IL—Tne Court or Cassation 

















Yen 226,006,000. 





158, 

Aditi 
7,000,000 

12,350,000 


45500.000 
AND OTHER 


Courts—Yen 2,941,030.000. 


1. Si 





ries and other remunera- 
tions 
2. Expenditure of Courts . 
3. Travelling expenditure. 
} Students’ expenditure 
5. Secret service fund.. 
&. Repairs and construction ex- 
penditure . 
7. Registration offices in distri 
and villages .... 












‘Total expenditure under the 
control of the Department 
of Justice . 
NDER THE Co 
or E 
1, Salaries and other remune 
tions : 
2. Expenditure of the office 
3, Travelling expenditure 
J. Students? expenditure 
5. Books and specimens, cost 
of wafeivensiaateast 
6. Repairs and construction ex- 
penditure 





TROL OF 




















aries and other 
tions .... 
chool expenditur 
ravelling expenditure 
Students? expenditure 
. Repairs and construction ex- 
penditure ..... 
6. Higher Middle Schools 
IIL.—Svnsipie 
‘The German School subsidy... 
he Tokyo Blind and Dumb 
School subsidy 
Total Expenditure under the 
Control of the Department 
of Education. 
Usper Tue Cos 
























































2, 





59,521-45 
448,118.1 
104,0Y8.040 
30,000,000 
510.000 






111,033-000 


188,448.750 


34167,636.000 


iz, DeraRTMENT 
EATION—Yen 255,035.00. 


134,613,000 
24,805,000 
11,200,000 
26,700.000 


000 





354 
54,085,000 


Various Ixsrirutions—Yen §89,200.000. 


332,022.00 
67,076.000 
000 





9,310,000 
150,000,000 


Yen 10,000,000. 


7,009.000 


3.000.000 


854,835-000 


PROL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 
1.—Deraxtmest or AGRicuLTURE AND Com 


MERC 
1. Salaries and other remuner 




















fice expenditure 
3. Travelling expenditur 
J. Repairs and construction ex- 





for experimental 
purposes : 

G6. Manicipal and provincial joint 

competitive exhibitions ...... 

7. Agricultural and Dendrologi- 

cal College expenditure 

IL—Svunsipt 


1. Subsidies to agricultui 
industrial works ... 




















1 and 
‘Total Expenditure under the 


Control of the Departinent of 
Agriculture and Commerce. 


Digitized by Google 


Ven 47-4.453:000. 


2595908.375, 
7.102.005 
33)529-470 


15,306.00 





12,000,000 


71,990.000 


Yen 11,749 000. 


11,749.00 





486,202.000 





3% 
4. 


s 
6. 


3 
+ 





2. 


5 
6. 


7 


9 


10, 


15 





2. Office expenditure 


Il.—Commuy 











1. 
12, Wrecks and s 
13. Agriculty 
1}. Competitive exhibition o| 


16, Reserves . 


oy COMMUNICATIONS, 
.—Derartuext or ComMMUNICATIONS— 
Yen 469,214,000. 
Salaries and other remune: 
tion 





282,224.006 






A | = 
Unper tug Coxtrot or THe DEPARTMENT 1.—Tue | 


85.733 000 | 


‘Travelling: expenditure... 25, 118.000 
Repair and constuction ex- 
penditure , 8,807.000 





Lighthouse expenditure 69,147.00 
Navigation School expenditure 28,18 
ications EXPeNDITURE—Yen 
2,982,383.000. 


s and other remunera- 






































expenditure .. 





IIL.—Susstp1rs—Yen 960,000.00. 














Control of the Department 
of Communications. 








Usper tar C ROL OF THE SENATE 
(Gexnotn,) 
Sexate (Gexroin)—Yen 282,481,000. 
es and other remunera- 
ey: 
. Office expenditure 












5-000 


724,624.000 
2. Expenditure of offices 200,67 4.000 
3. Travelling expenditure 62,744.000 

|. Expenditure for the conduct 
‘of various businesses . 1,797,824.000 

5. Telegraph instruments, cost o 
repairing . + 147,027-000 

6. Inte onal Postal and Tele- 

graph Association expendi- 
ture. " ss 900.000 

7. Repair and construction ex- 
penditue 26,919.000 

8. The Tokyo Telegraphic School 


21,671.00 


1. Subsidies to Shipping ...... 958,000,000 
2, Oni Navigation School 
subsidy . ts 2,000,000 
Total expenditure under the 


4411,597-000 


274,520.000 
7,011,000 


. Travelling expenditure . 150.000 
. Repairs and construction ex- 
penditure é 800.000 



































Unpver THe Coytrot or THE HOKKAIDO 
AbMINISTRATION BoaRD. 


L.—Hokkaipo ApMinistRATION Boarp— 


Yen 2,000, 149.050. 
laries and other renumera- 
ions 
. Office expenditure 

avelling expenditure 
Public works repairs. 








113,324-5, 
75/4187 
34:321.02 


Usper tue Cosrron or THe Aupir Boarp. 
I.—Boarp or Aupit—Yen 92,441,000. 
1. Salaries and other remunera- 
tions . 79:929-300 
2. Office expenditure... 8,511,700 
3. Travelling expenditure. 3,000,000 
J}. Repairs and construction ex- 
penditure 1,000.00 
Uxper rie Coxrrot or Tae Rattway Bureau. 
L.—Rattway Bureau—Yen 18,768.000. 
1. Salaries and other remunera- 
tions 7 15,85 4.800 
2. Ollice expenditure ... 718.200 
3. Travelling expenditure... 1,700,000 
4 Repairs and construction ex- 
penditure . ae 240.000 
5. Students’ expenditure 255.000 


495»1975734 





7 
1 


~ Land, purchase of 3,000.000 
. Stamps and licens 
ment of 245.000 





. Enterprises started 





8. Agricultural, and industrial 












450,000.000 


busines: 6 20,167.000 

. Rewards and relief expendi- 
ture lasatere 6,043,000 
. Clothing, &e. 2349-413 
Prisoners. 181,140.750, 










kaido products expenditur 
. Supplements to local expend: 
tire 








‘Total of Section III, 
Section IV. 


54,804,575-58 





I.—Temrorary Impertst Parace ConstRuc- 





trios ExvenpiTuRr—Yen 500,000,000. 





1. Temporary Imperial Palace 


797.000 
50, 308.982 


2,280.334 





1 


constiuction expenditure .., $00,000,000 


® Surines rertopicaL Consrruc- 




















TION PENDITURE—Yen §52,349.000, 
1, Office expenditure 7.460.000 
2, Construction expenditure. 21,889.000 
3. Decoration expenditure 22,400.000 
4. Celebrations expenditure. 600.000 


HL—Variovs Orvices AND THE PARLIAMENT 
Coxstruction EXxrENDITURE—Yen §00,000.000. 








1. Bureau expenditure .. 105,000.00 
2, Construction expenditure 280,000,000 
3. Land and buildings purchase 

of 115,000.000 


IV.—Law Investication Commitree EXxrenpt- 
TuRE—Yen 35,408.00. 
1. Law Invesugating Committee 
expenditure . 35,468.000 
V.—Exuipitions Exrenpirure— 
Yen 117,825,075. 
1. Domestic Industiial Exhibi- 








§0,000.000 
2, Paris International Exhibition 67,825,075, 
VI.—Coxsrrucrion ov Forts—Yen 900,000.000. 















1. Tsushima forts . 29,628.444 
2. Shimonoseki_ forts 169,500.000 
3. Tokyo Bay fort ...... 123,932-162 
4} Construction Board expendi- 

ture 40,976.000 
5. Casting of Ordinance 535,903-394 





VIL—Torrepogs ror Coast Derence— 
Yen 100,000,000, 
100,000,000 





1. Torpedoes 





Total of Section IV. +s 2,204,742.075 








Grand Total of Expenditure... 80,747,853.569 


Exptanation or THe BuDGET oY THE 21ST 
Fiscan Year. 


‘The total revenue as given in the budget of the 
2ist fiseal year is yen 80,755,923-002, and the total 
expenditure yen 80,747,852.569, the former ex- 
ceeding the latter by ye 8,069.433- Compared with 
the total revenue of yer 79,9315870, and the total 
expenditure of yen 79,935)552-754, of the budget of 
the 20th fiscal year, there are increases of yen 
$15,053.002 in the revenue and of yen 812,300:815 
in the expenditure. 

REVENUE. 
Secrion I. 

Yen 66,289,576.516, the estimate of the 21st 
fiscal year of Meiji, compared with yen 65,102,123, 
of the 20th fiscal year’s estimate, shows an 
increase of yen 1,187,453-516. ‘This increase 
is due to the new item of income tax enacted by 
Imperial Ordinance No. 5, from which is derived 
yen 1,012,370.862 ; to the addition of yen 9,802.569 
trom the Hokkaido marine product tax, owing to 
the increase of fishermen; of yen 528,957.694 as 
the increase in the amount of saké brewed; of 
yen 18,942.51 from tobacco and drug taxes as 
estimated on the actual experience of the preceeding 
years of yen 46,344.776 from ship and carriage 

es owing to the inciease of ships and carriages 
of yen 39,025 from taxes on stock exchanges 
owing to permisson granted to continue business ; 
of yen 321,073 owing to the increase in the num- 
ber of weights, lineal, and capacity measures ; and 
of yen 295,132.571 from the estimate that the 
amount of exports and imports will be so in- 
creased; in all an increase of yen 1,950,903.058- 
Against these increases, there’ are decreases of 
yen 470,291.448 owing to changes in the de- 
nomination of land to be taxed and to the numerous 
persons who had paid up at once what might have 
been paid in annual instalments; of yen 142,300 
owing to the expiration of the business terms of 
various rice exchanges; of yen 91,975.57 owing to 
the anticipation that the amount of demand for 
bond-stamps and legal process papers would be les- 
sened; of yen 3,662.933 owing to the decrease of 
those engaged in the manufacture of yeast and 
dealers in horses and cattle ; of yen 53,041,191 owing 
to the decrease in the amount of soy manulactured, 
and of yen 2,178.40 owing to the decrease of pro- 
J hunters; in alla decrease of yen 763,449.- 
‘These two figures balanced show the fore- 
going increase. 

















Section IL. 


Yen 8,572,472.453) the amount of the estimate of 
the 2ist fiscal year of Meiji, compared with yen 
8,348,507 of the previous fiscal year’s estimate, 
gives an increase of yen 223,965-453- . This in- 
Crease is due to an addition of yen 120,851 on the 
postal and telegraphic income, of yen 24,251.139 
owing to an increase in the sale of trees, bamboo, 
and minor products of forests; of yen 77,950.935 
owing to an increase of the number of Govern- 
ment mines and of subscribers to the Official 
Gazelte; of yen 186,997.102 owing to an in- 
crease of income from official business consequent 
on the extension of railway lines, and also to 
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improvements in mining works; in all an increase 
of yen 577.769.176. Against these increases, there 
are decreases of yen 254,413.723 in licenses and 
charges, and of yen 99,390 owing to the cessation 
last year of repayment of money lent; in all yen 
353:803.723- 





Section III. 


Fen 5,893,874.033, the amount of the estimate of 
the 21st fiscal year of Meiji, compared with yen 
6,486.240 of the previous fiscal year’s estimate, 
givesa decrease of yen 592,365 967; this is due 
to the fact that, although yen 1,128,329.361 has 
decreased in the amount of Navy Loan raised, yen 
535.063.3094 has been appropriated from the 
amount of money contributed by the people, as 
supplemental, to ihe coast defence fund. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Section I. 


Fen 20,986,350.663, the amount of the estimate of 
the 21st fiscal year of Meiji, compared with yen 
20,885,303.983 of the previous fiscal year’s estimate, 
gives an increase of yen 100,756.68. 

‘This is due to the circumstance that, although 
there had been a total decrease of yen 64,551-893 
owing to the decrease of yen 2,272%0n account ot 
the death of those receiving rewards and annual 
allowances ; of yen 1,189,893 owing to the death 
of recipients of pensions; of yeu 61,000, owing to 
the lapsing of salaries to retired officers (/isho- 
ku)—in all yen 64,551,803; still on account 
of the inclusion of those entitled to receive annual 
allowances in accordance with the Military Annual 
Allowance Regulations issued by Notification 37, 
of the old Daijokan, in the 16th year of Meiji, the 
Naval Annual Allowance Regulations issued by 
notification 38, of the same office, in the same year, 
and the Government Officials Annual Allowance 
Regulations, issued by Notification 1 of the same 
office in the 17th year of Meiji, a net increase of 
yen 165,308.173 appears. 

Section II. 

Ven 2,752,165.25, the amount of the estimate of 
the aist fiscal year of Meiji, compared with yen 
2,751,011 25, gives an increase of yen 254; and 
this is due to the establishment of the Shokonsha 
and tombs in accordance with Notification 67, of 
the old Daijékan, in the 8th year of Meiji. 

Secrion IL. 

Ven 54,804,595-581, the amount of the estimate 
of the 21st fiscal year, compared with yen 
§5:528,388.52 of the previous year’s estimate, 
shows a decrease of yen 723,792.94. Classified ac- 
cording to the respective offices, the chief points of 
decrease or increase are as folfows :— 

Yen 552,362, the amount of estimates of ex- 
penditure under the control of the Cabinet in the 
21st fiscal year of Meiji, compared with yen 
605,136 of the previous year’s estimate, shows 
a decrease of yen 52,774; and this is due to 
the retrenchment of ordinary expenditure in ac 
cordance with the expenditure-retrenching policy, 
although the Civil Service Examination Bureau 
was established in accordance with Imperial Ord 
nance No. XXXVIIL, of the 20th year of Meiji 
(1887). 

Yen 833,954.959, the amount of estimated ex 
penditure under the control of the Department 
for Foreign Affairs, compared with yen 840,187 of 
the previous year’s estimate, give a decrease of 
yen 6,232.041, and this is due to the fact that, al- 
though ordinary expenditure has been reduced at 
the Legations and Consulates abroad toa certain 
amount, still on account of the establishment of 
Consulates at Marseilles in France, Manila under 
the control of Spain, Singapore under the control 
of England, and Canton and Foochow in China, 
increased expenditure is required, the balance 
showing an increase of yen 8,g04.112. 

Yen 15,136.16 has been saved, however, from the 
ordinary expenditure of the Central Office and 
hence the above stated decrease has appeared. 

Ven 8,481,314.762, the amount of estimated 
expenditure under the control of the Department 
of Home Affairs, compared with yer 8,914,123 of 
the previous year’s estimate, shows a decrease of 
yen 432,808.238, and this is due to the fact that, 
although the number of prisoners in various prisons 
has increased and Nara Prefecture has been 
blished, still in accordance with the retrenct 
policy, yen 3,604.172 has been saved in the C 
Office, yen 75,000 in the public work expenditures, 
yen 3,426 in the Metropolitan Police Office, yen 
286,277.50 in the municipal and provincial expen- 
diture, and yen 64,500.566 as subsidy to prison re- 
construction and to Meteorological Obseivatories. 

Yen 10,143,825, the amount of estimates of ex- 
penditure under the control of the Department of} 
Finance, compared with yen 10,721,169 of the 
previous year's estimate, shows a decrease of yen 
577:344. Ven 30,000 is required for various repay- 
ments and losses owing to over-payments by error 
to be refunded, yen 26,250 to loans to be advanced 
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on account of industrial business, ye 300,000 
owing lo appropriations for the redemption of 
paper currency, yen 129,268 owing to the con- 
linuation of enterptises, connected with forests, 
statted in the previous financial year—in all yen 
485,518. In accordance, however, with the re 
Wenchment policy, yen 139,215 las been re 
trenched on the expenditure of the Department, 
yen 19,884 on the Custom House, yen 23,763 on 
the cost of levying internal taxes, alilough a new 
m of expenditure is required for investigations 
in respect of income taxes; yer $80,000 owing to 
the uansfer of the Nippon Yuen Kaisha subsidy 
to the Department of Communications; in all a 
decrease of yen 1,062,862. 

Ven 12,156,474.041, the amount of estimated 
expenditure under the contiol of the Department 
of War in the 2ist fiscal year, compared with yen 
12,045,994-041 of the previous year, shows an in- 
crease of 110,480 yen. 

Yen 109,686.278 has been saved, as the Furo- 
pean travelling expenses of HLH. Prince Akihito, 
Lieutenant-General, are not required from the De- 
partment, and as retrenchment has been effected in 
the expenditure of the Department; but owing 
to an increase in the number of corps, and the re- 
construction of hospitals at various garrisons, yen 

4.562.278 has been added to the expenditure for 
military affairs, yer 5,604 to the expenditure for 
gendarmes, owing to disbanding and the travelling 
expenses of those returning home ; in all an ine 
crease of yen 220,166.278. 

Yen 11,256,555-169, the amount of estimated 
expenditure under the control of the Department 
of the Navy, compared with yew 12,006,052.48 of 
the previous year’s estimates, shows a the decrease 
of yen 749,407-311. 

Yen 555,068.417 is required in the expenditure 
for naval affairs owing to the repairs of ships, the 
purchase of weapons and the addition of new ships, 
and yen 405 in the public business expenditure, 
owing to expenditures at the Onohama ship: 
building yard; in all an increase of yen 555.463.4175 
but on account of the retrenchment ol yen 161,- 
933-367 in the expenditure of the Department, 
yen 1,128,343.361 on account of the purchase of 
war vessels and weapons defrayed from the Naval 
Loan, and yen 14,693, the price of the Onohama 
shipbuilding yard which is not required; there is in 
alla decrease of yer 1,304,070 728. 

Ven 3,167,636, the amount of the estimate of ex 
penditire under the control of the Department of 
Justice in the 21st fiscal year, compared with yen 
2,791,696 of the previous year’s estimate, shows 
an increase of yen 375,040, due to an incr of 
yen 401,052 on account of the project of establish 
ing branch offices (Sht cho jo) of Peace Courts in 
the Court of Cassation and the other respective 
Courts, and.to the expense of registration offices 
established in accordance with Imperial Ordinance 
No. XXIV, of the 20th year of Meiji, although yen 
205,112 has been retrenched on the expenditure 
for the Department in accordance with the re- 
trenchiment policy. 

Ven 854,835, the amount of the estimate of ex- 
penditure under the control of the Department of 
Education, in the 21st. fiscal year, compared 
with yen 888,326 of the previous year’s estimate, 
gives a decrease of yen 33,401, due to the retrench- 
ment of yer 54,311 in the Department, and the 
reduction of yen 30,000 on the subsidy of the 
German Institute, in alla decrease of yen 57,311, 
although yen 23,820 has been increased in the 
expenditure for Higher Middie Schools. 

Yen 486,202, the amount of the estimate of ex- 
penditure under the control of the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce in the 21st fiscal 
year, compared with yer 538,475 of the previous 
year’s estimate, gives a decrease of yen 52,273, 
due to the retrenchment of yen 48,270 in. (he 
Department, and the abolition of advances to the 
grape and olive gardens in Hyogo Prefecture, 
an item of 4,000 yen. 

Yer 4,411,597, the amount of the estimate of 
expenditure tinder the control of the Department 
of Communic: mpared with yen 3,502,450 
of the previous year’s estimate, shows. an in 
ease of yen 819,147, due to the increase of 
yen 880,000 as the subsidy to the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, transferred from the Department of 
Finance, yen §2,000 as the subsidies to. the 
Osaka Shésen Kaisha and the Osaka Marine 
School, although a retrenchment of yen 112,853 
has been effected on the expenditure of the 
Department. 

Ven 282,481, the amount of the estimated expen 
diture under the control of the Senate in the 21st 
fiscal year, compared with yen 285,312 of the 
previous year’s estimate, gives a decicase of yen 
2,831, due to the retrenchment of ordinary ex- 
penditure, although the number of Senators has 
been increased. 

Yen 2,066,149.65, the amount of the estimated 
expenditure under the control of the Hokkaido 
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Administration Board in the atst fiscal year, com- 
pared with yen 2,188,259 of the previous year’s es- 
timate, shows a dectease of yen 122,109.35, due to 
retenchments on the fixed’ expenditure. in 
cordance with the retrenchment pol 
Section IV. 

Ven 2,204,742.075, the amount of the estimated 
expenditure of the 21st fiscal year, compared with 
yen 769,659 of the previous year’s estimate, 
gives an increase of yer 1,435,083.075. This 
increase is due to the fact that, although yen 
330 las been saved on the periodical construc 
lion expenditure of the Ise Shrine, still on ac- 
count of the spending of yex 300,000 for the Im- 
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perial temporary palace consituction according to 
the prescribed annual rate; yen 31,327 in the 
construction of offices and Parliament  build- 


ings, the purchase of land, and buildings; yen 
13,270 by the Law Investigation Committee 
in the engagement of foreigners; yer 92,825.075 
on preparatory arrangements ‘for the ‘Third 
Domestic Industrial Exhibition and in connec 
tion with the Paris International Exhibition 5 yer 
900,000 on the construction of ports (of which 
ven 535,003-204 will be defrayed from the Coast 











535) 
Defence Fund), and yen 100,000 as the cost of 
torpedves for coast protection, in all an inctease 
of yen 1,437.422.075, the result is an increase as 
stated. 
The annexed comparative table shows the in- 
ase and decrease on 31st December, 1887,:in 
the amount of the National Debt, the Reserve 
Fund, Advances made by the Government, the 
Central Reserve against Famines, and Special Fund 
as compared with those in the ‘Table Annexed 
to the Budgets of the last four fiscal years, begin- 
ning with 1884. 
Count Marsucara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 
Count Iro Hiropumt, 
Minister President of State. 


13th March of the 21st year of Meiji (1888). 


The chief increases or decreases by comparison 
with the last fiscal year ars shown in the appended 
table. 

‘The increase in the item of the National Debts 
s due to the fact that, although yen 34,745,432 
had been written off on account of the withdrawal 
of various public loans, an increase has been made 
ny the issue of yer 33,174,350 in accordance with 
the Redemption Loan Bonds Regulations, Imperial 
Ordinance No, LXVL, 1886; the issue of yen 
6,000,000 in accordance with the Naval Ls Bonds 
Regulations under Special O:dinance No. XLVIL, 
1886, and yen 1,040 in redeeming public bonds, in 
all an increase of yer 32,175,390, and the balance 
appears as the increase in the table. 

The decrease in the amount of paper money in 
circulation is due to the exchange of yen 12,000,132 
with silver coin and to the withdiawal of 77 yeu 
counterfeited paper money. 

The decrease in the item of the Reserve Fund is 
due to the fact that, although yew 4,380,000 has 
been appropriated to the stock fund for redeeming 
paper money, yen 109,254. to the repayment of 
advances made by the Government and interest 
on deposits, in all an increase of yen 4,480,254 
in round numbers, yet on account of a decrease 
of yen 16,647,264—viz., yen 12,000,132 in silver coin 
for the redemption of paper money, yen 2,600,000 
in transferring the shares of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha to the Imperial Household, yen 652,250 on 
account of exchanging silver into gold coin for 
storing up, yer 1,194,982 on account of repay- 
ment in all a decrease of yen 16,647,364 in round 
numbers—the result of the balance appears as so 
much decrease in the table annexed. The de- 
crease in the item of advances is due to a decrease 
of yen 8,787,725, viz., yen 5,522,584, the capital 
connected with public businesses undertaken during 
the 2oth fiseal year, which has been transferred to 
another head; yen 2,533,521, advances made in 
Hokkaido as capital for industries, and yer 731,620 
on account of repayments lapsed, although an ins 

‘ase of yer 1,542,706 has resulted owing to the 
accumulation of money paid in instalments, and 
to the price of manufactories transferred to the 
hands of the people. 

The capital invested on official industries was 
formerly included in the item of Reserve Fund, 
but las been separated in the present estimate, 
and this, together with the new appropriations for 
the same purpose, constitutes a special item. 


he increase in the item of Central Reserve 
against Famines is due to the addition of the pre- 






































































scribed annual sum in the 2oth fiscal year, in 
accordance with the Reserve Against Famines 
Notification, No. XXXI. of the’ 13th year of 





Meiji (1880), and also to the interest on the sum 
deposited. The increase in the item of Special 
Fund is due to the accumulation of interest upon 
public loan bonds previously purchased, 
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expenditure shows a decrease of about 60,000 yer. 
Consequent upon the revision of the Conscription 
Regulations, there is an increase of 110,000 yen in 
the expenses of the War Department, due to the ad- 
dition of several new corps, and unavoidable under 
present circumstances. There is a decrease in 
Mie Naval Department of 749,497 yer, which, how- 
ever, atines from the fact that a different amount will 
be available this year than was obtained last year 
by means of the Naval Loan, Excluding this 
special expenditure, and taking only the ordinary 
expenditure of the Department, an increase of 
378,832.05 yen will be shown—the expenditure last 
year being 5,519,812.48 yen,as against 5,898,644.53 
yen this years ‘The retienchment measures of the 
Government, then, have resulted in a saving of 
1,200,000 yen against which, however, must be set 
Various items of increase, so that the result _on the 
Whole is ai increase of about 400,000 yen. Setting 
Nside the special expenditure to bedefrayed by means 
“T the Naval Loan, it appears that the total expen- 
diture for the year is 49,446,684.942 yen, as against 
‘49.042,148.521 yen last year, showing an increase of 
4o4g36.421 yen. ‘The chief items in the foreguing 
Release are the expenditure in connection with 
the army and the navy, and judicial business. 
Besides an addition of 489,000 yen on the ordinary 
expenditure of the War and Naval Departments, 
there is an appropriation of 900,000 yen towards 
the expense of constructing forts, and of 100,000 
jyen for torpedoes, making together an increase of 
1,489,000 yen, against which, however, has to be 
Att a’ sum of $30,000 yew, taken from the Coast 
Defence. Fund. and devoted to the purpose 
of building ordnance, so that the actual increase 
on the expenditure of the Army and Navy Depart 
tnents amounts in round numbers to 953,000 yer. 
It is evident that, to complete the work for the pur- 
poses of which the Naval Loan was raised, an 
erormous sum will still be required. ‘The re- 
‘nainder of the loan will be raised this year, 
nnd the question ist What if that should prove 
inadequate for the completion of the work? It 
Would then be necessary to decide whether to 
leave the scheme half finished or to incur fresh 
expense in proceeding with it, Asa matter of 
course, the latter is the plan that would be 
followed, with the result of increasing the actual 
revenue beyond the estimate, It isalways difficult, 
hs we have said, to judge whether the revenue will 
differ from the estimates, and if so to what extent, 
dnd for this reason it is usual to set aside a reserve 
by means of which to make ends meet if necessary. 
Aiter the finances of the Japanese Government 
were placed on a proper system, a sum of about 
1,500,000 yeu was annually set apart as reserve 
dawn to the 17th and 18th years, for which periods 
there was no provision of reserve, the reason given 
being the necessity for heavy expenditure in other 
directions, though very little thought will be neces- 
sary to show that the heavier the expenditure the 
larger should be the reserve fund. In the roth 
year 710,000. yen was appropriated for nine 
months; in the 20th year it was increased to 
1,000,000 yer; and the same sum has been set 
apart this year, We would gladly, indeed, see 
aPimuch larger sum placed in reserve. It may 
be that, in addition to the duty on the export of 
saké from Okinawa, the Government may possibly 
Contemplate other measures to increase the revenue, 
but in any case the reserve should be a substantial 
one. We last year suggested to the Government 
the advisability of furnishing more detailed ex- 
planations of the budget, and also of dispensing 
With the characters ju, hyaku, sen, man, &c. (for 
tens hundreds, &c.). Our suggestion has not 
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It cannot be said that there is evident any par- 
ticular improvement in the estimates for the twenty 
first fiscal year, but one fact does certainly appear, 
and that 1s that in respect to the present budget, 
we are not confronted by any such doubt as that 
Which existed in previous years as to the probability 
of the actual revenue falling short of the estimates. 
Of course it is not easy, nor is it often possible, to 
decide by an inspection of the estimates whether, 
and if so how far, the actual revenue will fall short 
of the amounts estimated, but it seems to us 
that in the present case there is not much likeli- 
hood of the actual sum differing widely from the 
catimates. Indeed, the probability is that, if there 
be any difference, it will consist in excess of actual 
revenue over estimate. 

The total estimated revenue is 80,755,923-002 yen 
or an increase of 819,053.002 yen on the estimate 
for the previous year. Che most important. item 
of increase is that of the income tax, which is put 
Gown at 1,012,376-862 yen. ‘There is always, of 
course, uncertainty as to the return of a new tax, 
but in all likelihood it will be found that in this 
estimate the authorities have not been far out. 
Very properly to our way of thinking, an increase 
of $70,000 yen is anticipated on the saké tax; the 
increase of 300,000 yen on the customs duties 
appears to be almost an under-estimate. As it 
ie also highly probable that the anticipated. in- 
Grease. of 220,000 yew on miscellaneous receipts 
Will be obtained, we may say, broadly, that in all 
probability the revenue will exceed the estimate. 
Tf we exclude from the branch of revenue the two 
items—the Naval I ‘und and the Coast De- 
fence Fund—which may be termed special revenue, 
we find that the income as estimated for this 
Year is. 74,862,048.969 yen, aS against 73r450,630 
yen last year—or an increase of 1,411,418.909 yen. 

We turn now to the side of expenditure, without 
which, indeed, it is impossible properly to under 
Stand therevenueestimates. Within recent days the 
burdensof the people have very seriously increased; 
new forms of taxation have been resorted to, and 
tvery possible expecient tied, to augment the re- 
VYenueat the disposal of the Government, there being 
also always present the likelilood of the estimates of 
tevenue much exceeding the actual income, 
Naturally, under such circumstances, the public 
anxiously scan each succeeding budget to discover 
whether, aud if soto what, extent retrenchment has 
been cartied out. There are two methods by 
which Government may obtain funds with which to 
carry on its work. ‘The first is the imposition of 
fresh burdens on the people, or the raising of a 
loan, or the collection of a voluntary assessment in 
the shape of contributions; and the second is re- 
trenchment in expenditure. As the circumstances 
stand at present, it would certainly be injudicious 
to raise a new loan, still more so to tesort to 
voluntary contributions, and yet more so to impose 
hew burdens on the already sorely distressed 
people. There remains, then, only one expedient, 
Mid that is retrenchment in expediture. We are 
glad to find that this year the Government has 
Adopted that plan. ‘The chief items of expen- 
diture are the ordinary expenses of the various 
Government offices, and considerable reductions 
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have been effected on these, though, in consequence 
of additions in other directions, there is a final 





been adopted, and. we ag ng it forward, 
specially urging upon Ministers the advisability of 
affording minute and detailed explanations. 


increase of $12,300.815 yeu as compared with the 
total expenditure of the previous year. ‘There is 
for example, an increase in the appropriation for 
pensions of about $100,000, a circumstance which 
Was only to be expected in the present state of the 
law as to those allowances. 

In the Cabinet, the Foreign Department, the 
Home Department, the Educational Department, 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 
the Senate, and the Hokkaido Aduinistration 
Board, more or less eduction in expenditure has 
been effected, although, as a matter of fact, the 
business to be transacted in many of those depart- 
ments has increased. The expenditure of the 
Finance Department has been reduced by some 
300,000 yeu, but, as this arises from the trans 
Perence to the Communications Department of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha subsidy of 880,000 
yen, there is in reality an increase in the 
expenditure of the Department ef 302,000 yen. 
On the other hand, although there is an in- 
crease of 819,147 yen in the expenditure of the Com- 
munications Department, this, it will be apparent, 
is due to the transference of responsibility for the 
payment of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha subsidy to 
that Department, so that in reality its estimated 
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Combinations on the part of students in normal 
schools with the view of resisting their teachers, and 
the difficulties arising out of this resort to organized 
and deliberate revolt, have been unpleasantly fre- 

rent of late in this country, Already cases have 
(carved in the normal schools of Shimane, Ok 
yama, Tokushima, Fukui, Fukushima, and Miy 
wip betraying the existence of a spirit of disaflec- 
tion, and there are, no doubt, other instances of 
which the public is as yet in ignorance. ‘The 
grounds on which the action of ‘the students is 
taken varies in different institutions, but the chief 
causes of complaint are put forward as coarse fare 
ot clothing, severe school rules, or improper treat- 
ment of the pupils by those in charge of them. 

It would be well if the true causes of the dis- 
affection could be found in, and confined to, the 
points which the students cite in thei: complaints, 
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for in that case this disregard of restraint which 
seems to have become all but epidemic—much 
in the same way that the difficulties of local assem- 
blies have been repeated—might be disposed of with 
comparative ease. But we greatly fear that, under- 
lying the ostensible causes of complaint, there is 
something else that has not been brought forward. 

When it becomes evident to the heads of a school 
that a movement is on foot among the pupils, aim 
ing to set at defiance the rules and regulations, 
they find it necessary to inflict punishment. This 
in the less aggravated cases takes the form of con- 
finement to the precincts of the school for several 
days; and in the more serious instances may con- 
sist in dismissal or expulsion from. the institution. 
In the event of a number or the whole of the 
students being so expelled—as was done at Shi- 
mane—the matter does not merely affect the welfare 
of the school, but has a distinct bearing upon the 
interests of the whole district ; and therefore it is one 
which demands close and anxious attention on the 
part, notonly of thelocal educational authorities, but 
also of every member of the Prefectural Assembly. 

‘The Normal School Regulations were, with the 
view of improving the system of normal school 
education, revised a couple of years ago. In 
respect, not merely of the procedure in connection 
with the admission of students, but also of their 
control after entrance—indeed in nearly every 
direction—the change introduced had the effect of 
making the regulations more severe and rigid 
than before; but provision was made whereby 
clothing, food, appliances of various kinds, and 
even on occasion a small allowance in the way of 
pocket-money, were given—the requisite expen- 
diture being defrayed from the local taxes. 

The returns made up to the end of 1885 as to 
the students of normal schools showed the total 
number of such students to be 7,477, giving an 
average per school of 175 persons. It is probable 
that, in consequence of the revision of the regulations 
already alluded to, the statistics are not properly 
applicable at the present time, but, if we assume 
the number of students at each institution to be 200, 
and take 7 yen per head per mensem as a rough 
estimate of ‘the cost of maintaining them, we find 
that this item alone amounts annually to 16,800 yen 
for each school. 

At the present juncture, when the people of this 
country are suffering so severely from want of 
means, it must be evident that the actual loss in- 
flicted upon the taxpayers by the expulsion of 
students upon whose expense public money has 
been spent is no slight one, Nor is it confined to the 
deprivation of the education and accomplishments 
of the expelled students; it extends also to the cost 
of bringing up fresh pupils to the standard of those 
whose services have been lost to the cause of educa- 
tion. Formerly it was provided that, in the event of 
a student leaving the school of his own accord, or 
being dismissed from it for misconduct, he should 
pay back to the institution the money hitherto 
expended on education. Under the regula- 
tions as now framed there is no reference to this 
point, but we learn that as a matter of practice 
no student, even though dismissed for misconduct, 
is required to make good the expense of his educa- 
tion while in the school. It does not appear to 
us that the question of whether students are or are 
not liable to pay back the money spent on them can 
very much affect the local expenditure ; and for our 
part we would gladly approve of a proposal to 
dispense with any such repayment in the case 
of students who are dismissed, if we could detect 
any advantage likely to result to education in 
consequence.” We are far more concerned to find 
the true source of this loss to the taxpayers, for 
it seems to us to be of the very utmost importance 
that the real cause should be found, and an attempt 
made to remedy the evil. 

‘We cannot see any good reason in the complaints 
of the students. Are we to understand that, 
though a large sum is now spent on their main- 
tenance, their clothing and food are not as good 
as they were before? They complain of improper 
treatment at the hands of the teachers. It is quite 
possible that teachers may now and then overstep 
the bounds of their office in their manner of dealing 
with the students; but thatis not a thing of yester- 
day. Why, if the students complain of the rules 
of the school, have they become candidates for ad- 
mission? They ought to have informed themselves 
beforehand of the obligations under which they 
were about to place themselves. Having once 
entered the institution, they are bound to observe 
the regulations governing its administration, 

But, as we have already indicated, we believe 
the real cause of this movement of disaffection is 
to be found in another direction. It seems to us 
that this unfortunate state of things is directly 
attributable to the decision arrived at to free 
students from the responsibility of paying back, 
on dismissal from school, an amount equal to the 
cost of their maintenance in the institution pre- 
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vious to their departure from it. The authorities 
are said to have been led to this decision by the 
experience of many years. We do not profess to 
write with authority on this question, and our 
remarks may possibly be open to the charge 
of being visionary and theoretical, but we 
must say that we believe the present system, 
in the respect that we have referred to, actually 
places a premium upon dismissal from a school. 
Let it be remembered that formerly, when the 
allowances for food and clothing were admittedly 
adequate, there were no such occurrences as 
those that have prevailed since a more liberal 
system was entered upon, and our point ought to 
be pretty clear. Then, the responsibility for re- 
payment of the cost of maintenance followed im- 
mediately upon dismissal, and as a necessary con- 
sequence students were very guarded in’ their 
conduct, and careful not to incur risk of expulsi 
Now, the advantages acquired during their stay in 
the school represent pure gain when they sever 
their connection with it—gain to obtain which they 
are content to submit themselves to the compara- 
tively slight ignominy of expulsion; apart altoge- 
ther from the additional consideration that, if they 
finish their course and graduate from the institution, 
they will have to spend a certain time in the obscure 
retirement of a common school teacher. Under 
these circumstances it is not by any means a 
stretch of imagination to suppose that’ students of 
unworthy motives and unscrupulous character have 
this matter clearly before them from the moment of 
their entrance, and contrive to be expelled a short 
lime before graduation, when they have availed 
themselves of the facilities of education offered, and 
can evade the responsibilities. Once successful, 
the practice would soon spread. 

The most important points that can be urged 
in favour of the practice of non-exaction of repay- 
ment of the expense of maintenance are, first, that, 
by the exercise of due care in the matter of admis- 
sion, the chances of disorderly and unscrupulous 
students gaining admission to a school can be very 
greatly diminished, and that, if disaffection subse- 
quently appears, it will then be attributable to defec- 
tive teaching or discipline; and, secondly, that the 
teachers and other officials will not be so likely to ill- 
treat the students as they would be if they knew the 
latter had before them, on leaving, the obligation to 
make this repayment. In reference to the first point 
it must be remarked that, even with the greatest 
possible care, it is impossible to expect that unde 
rable students can be detected on admiss! and 
that, besides this, the sentiments—the disposition— 
of a pupil may change subsequently to his entrance ; 
and on the second argument it is only necessary to 
say that it is easy to make teachers who ill- 
use the students answerable for their actios We 
find, therefore, as the result of our discussion of 
the question, that the present system, by which the 
students are not required to pay back the cost of 
their maintenance on dismissal froma normal school, 
lies at the root of the whole affair; and both for edu- 
cational and financial reasons we trust the regula- 
tions will be amended in the required direction. 






































IN H.B.M. COURT FOR JAPAN. 
ene 
Before Russett. Ropertson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Tuurspay, April sth, 1888 





REFUSAL OF DUTY ON BOARD SHIP. 


G.A. Martin, William Tyne, Thomas Allair, 
Joseph d’Ayone, Charles Smith, Nathan Howard, 
George Houston, Hugh Paul, and Louis Nibiye, 
seamen from the British barque Zhomas Perry, 
were charged to-day at the instance of the master, 
C.W. Grant with refusal of duty on the 3rd instant. 

The master applied to have the charge with- 
drawn against Hugh Paul, who he had ascertained 
did not refuse duty. 

In reply to the Acting Judge, all the men de- 
clared that they refused duty. 

Charles William Grant, sworn, deponed—I_ am 
master of the barque Thomas Perry. The men 
asked me on board on Monday morning to let 
them see the Consul. I came ashore on Monday 
morning, but found the Consulate was closed. [ 
brought the men ashore on Tuesday morning and 
they saw the Consul, who listened to their complaint 
and then ordered them on board again. [went 
off on board with them. They went to their din- 
ners and when the time came for them to go to 
work they refused. The chief officer reported to 
me that they refused to turn to. [went forward 
and asked them if they refused to turn to. They 
said they did. asked them why, and they said 
they did not want to go in the ship. T then came 
on shore and told the Consul. 

Martin said his reason for refusing duty was 
that he had received no satisfaction from the Con- 
sul when he made his complaint. He had been 





treated like a dog by the master and officers. 
After they had been on shore and had their dinner 
the mate ordered them to turn to, but they said 
they had not had their usual time for dinner, an 
hour. The mate went right aft and reported that 
they refused duty, and the master went ashore 
and had them summoned. Deponent refused 
because he had received no satisfaction and be- 
cause he had not had the proper time for dinner. 
They ought to have an hour for dinner and half an 
hour for breakfast. 

‘Tyne said his reason for refusing was that he 
had received no satisfaction from the Consul. 

Allair refused because he had not been allowed 
the usual hour for dinner. They told the mate they 
would not turn to till they had the proper time. 

All the others gave a similar reason, 

In reply to the Court, 

‘The Captain said the usual time given was an 
hour, and the men got that and more on this oc- 
casion. When he asked them if they refused duty 
they said nothing about that at all. 

Robert Jeffery, chief officer of the ship deponed 
that the mien went on board about a quarter-past 
twelve on Tuesday. When two bells went witness 
asked the Captain what time he would turn them to. 
and was told to let them have the full hour. Some 
men were then called aft to receive medicine, and 
the captain told them to get ready to turn to, but 
it was not till half-past one o’clock that witness 
went forward to turn them to, and he then found 
them all dressed 2s when they went on shore. 

Martin said they did not get off to the ship till 
half-past twelve and they were ordered to turn to 
at one o'clock. 

The Acting-Judge, who had consulted the Act- 
ing-Consul, then said he had heard from Mr. Hall 
that in all’ probability there would be a general 
enquiry into the complaints of the men. It ap- 
peared to be more than a question of refusal of 
duty. Were there not other questions? 

‘The Captain said there were no others. 

The Acting-Judge—Are there not questions as 
to food and water? (The Captain—Yes). Then 
I believe there will be a general enquiry, and 
under these circumstances are the men willing to 
return on board and turn to? 

Tyne said he would not strike another blow on 
board the ship till there had been an enquiry. 

Howard, Martin, and all the others, however, said 
they would go back if there was to be an enquiry. 

The Captain asked how if they again refused 
du 











The Acting Judge said in that case they must 
be brought up again. Having regard to Tyne’s 
repeated refusal to go on board, he must be sen- 
tenced to three days’ imprisonment with hard 
labour and to pay the costs of the summons. 
With regard to the other men, as they were willing 
togoon board they: were simply cautioned. He 
advised them to get straight on board, and thought 
he could assure them that the Consul would have 
a full enquiry into all this trouble. 


ASSAULTING A CHIEF ENGINEER. 

A. Slavig, a German, was charged with having 
assaulted ‘Thomas Malcolm, chief engineer of the 
steamship Strathleven, and with refusal of duty. 

Prisoner denied the charge. 

Thomas Malcolm deponed—When the ship was 
just leaving Shanghai, and I was in the act of 
moving the engines, the prisoner came down to the 
engine-room and said to me that the watches 
should be changed. I referred him to the second 
engineer, whose duty it was to arrange the watches. 
He liad been changed to the twelve to four watch 
which is the most onerous, and tomake up for ils 
disadvantages the men are relieved sometimes. 
He would not speak to the second engineer, but in- 
sisted on addressing me. ‘The second engineer was 
present at the time. Wien I found that the ac- 
cused persisted in speaking to me, I ordered him 
from the engine-room. He did not obey the 
order, and I then attempted to ejecthim. I took 
him by the neck and tried to put him ‘out, but 
he caught hold of me by thethroat. I called on the 
second engineer to assist me, and got his hand re- 
moved from my throat. [then left him in charge of 
the second engineer, and went up to my room and 
gol a pair of irons. I returned to the engine-room 

d found that the second engineer fad been 
compelled to put prisoner on the floor. I placed 
the irons on him, and tied him in a corner of the 
engine-room to be out of the way. He remained 
there for about half an hour, till we left the wharf. 
Tthen went_on the bridge and reported the mat. 
ter to the Captain, who ordered me to take the 
irons off. The refusal of duty consisted in the 
man’s refusal to obey my lawful command to leave 
the engine room, He was not on duty at the time 
and had no right to be in the engine-room, He 
was in a rampant state of insubordination, He 
became violent and wanted to fight, and therefore 
T ordered him to leave the engine-room, 
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The prisoner, whose statements were interpreted 
by Mr. L. W. Kichler, said the evidence of the 
chief engineer was all lies. 

‘James Foote, second engineer, deponed—I saw 
the affair. Slavig came down when we left 
Shanghai, as we were busy moving the engines. 
He demanded from the chief engineer an explana- 
tion as to why the watches had been changed. 
The chief engineer referred him to me, but he 

ersisted, and the chief engineer then tried to eject 

im placing his hand with that view on the prisoner. 
Slavig then took hold of him by the throat. ‘The 
chief engineer then called on me, and I assisted 
him to get prisoner's hand removed from his throat. 
At the chief engineer’s request I then stayed with 
the prisoner in the engine-room while the former 
went on deck. During his absence Slavig became 
to violent that I had to put him on the floor. 
The chief brought down a pair of irons and 
these were put on the prisoner, whom I then hauled 
to acorner of the engine-room, where I tied him 
up. He lay there for about twenty minutes. 

Prisoner said this evidence also was false. 

John Bowes, fourth engineer, deponed—I saw 
the accused come down into the engine-room, go 
up to the chief engineer and ask an explanation of 
why the watches had been changed, The chief 
referred him to the second, but he paid no at- 
tention. The chief then made an attempt to eject 
him, and with that object took hold of him by 
the neck. He then seized the chief by the throat. 
‘The chief called on the second, who went to his 
assistance. The chief then went on deck and 
came back with a pair of irons, which were put 
on the prisoner who was afterwards placed in a 
corner of the engine-room, 

In reply to the Acting Judge, 

The Captain stated that the entry in the 
log with regard to the affair was read over to 
Slavig, and that the log contained a statement to 
that effect. 

‘The Acting Judge asked the Captain whether 
he delegated to the chief engineer the power 
possessed by himself of putting men in irons. 

The Captain said he did not as a rule permit 
the chief engineer to do so. 

“The Acting Judge asked what were the special 
circumstances in this case. 

The Captain said as he understood the matter, 
the ship was leaving the wharf at the time, the 
engines requiring to to be moved abead and 
astern continually for about twenty minutes, as 
it was rather difficult to get away from the wharf. 
Apparently the prisoner had been interfering with 
the working of the engines, The telegraph was 
being worked constantly, and the fact of his going 
there and attracting the attention of the chief en- 
gineer was an interference. 

‘The Acting Judge asked what was the special 
reason for the strong action taken by the chief 
engineer in placing the man in irons. 

‘The Captain said for himself he only knew what 
occurred on the bridge where they were working 
the telegraph at least once in every two or three 
minutes and expecting the engines to respond 
at once. 

‘The witness, Bowes, in reply to the prisoner, 
said certainly the chief engineer put his hand 
first on the prisoner. 

Slavig was then allowed to make a statement to 
the effect that he had gone down to the engine- 
toom and asked the engineer about a trimmer for 
his watch. ‘Ihe chief engineer at once seized him 
by the throat, and he was thrown on to the 
and partially stunned. ‘The chief engineer then 
went for irons, and he was ironed and tied by the legs 
and arms toacorner of the engine-room. After some 
time he was released, but was stiff and sore from 
the position that he was made to assume. 

The Acting Judge, after hearing the prisoner, 
said he did not like the look of this case. The 
chief engineer's evidence and the evidence of the 
two other witnesses would not altogether justify his 
Honour in passing sentence, though he was at all 
times desirous of upholding authority. ‘There 
seemed to have been unnecessary haste in the 
action taken. He had no doubt the time was 
a little critical,—the steamer being then on the 
point of starting, and this man going up before 
the chief engineer when he was busy attending to 
the telegraph. 

The chief engineer said it might be better ifhe 
made an explanation on that point. 

“The Acting-Judge said he had already had an 
opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. Maicolm remarked that he did not think 
his Honour quite grasped the situation. 

The Acting-Judge said he had grasped it suf- 
ficiently, he thought, to form an opinion. “This 
was the first instance he believed in a very long 
experience on this bench, and a very long ex- 
perience of shipping cases, that he had knoww of a 
Chief engineer exercising the authority given to 
the master of putting a man in irons. ‘There 
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might be cases in which the chief engineer could 
do'so, but he could not call any to mind. Al- 
though he felt bound on the whole to dismiss the 
charge against the man, he would uphold discipline 
to this extent, that while dismissing the charge he 
would order the prisoner to pay the cost of the 
summons. 
‘The Court then rose. 


THE RECENT POWDER EXPLOSION 
AT AMOY. 
pate a eee 
MEMORIAL OF THE VICEROY. 
‘The Chinese Times translates the following from 
the Peking Gasette :— 


‘The Viceroy at Foochow forwards a report of 
the recent powder explosion at Amoy, and of the 
measures which have been taken for the relief of 
the sufferers. It seems that the powder and muni- 
tions for the use of the troops at Amoy were for- 
merly stored within the city, but owing to the risk 
arising from its presence among a crowded popu- 
lation™ the magazine was in 1879 removed to the 
suburbs at Ehmung-kang. ‘The duty of guarding 
itdevolved by turns upon the local troops, and 
once a year at the beginning of winter the powder 
vas taken out and dried in the sun to prevent it from 
becoming 4. Lieutenant-Colonel I Ching-hai 
and fourrsoldiers were in change of the magazine, 
Ahich contained at the time over 10,000 catties of 
powder and salipetre. At about 8 a.m. on the 
fro: ning of the 19th November an additional body 
Of filteen men was detached to the magazine for the 
purpose of airing and drying the powder. At about 
Pip.m. a loud explosion was heard, and the powder 
factory was found to be in euins, I Ching-hai and 
the mneteen others having entirely disappeared. 
‘The loss of life and property in the vicinity was 
immense, The civil and military authorities 
and. the city fire brigades hastened to the spot 
and rendered what assistance they could, In the 
evening the smoke cleared away and enabled 
Steps to be taken for the relief and treatment of 
the sufferers. The Admiral P'tng Ch'uhan, 
the Taotai K’uei Chun, efect Tang 
Pao-chien, and the M ‘Tung-an, all 
furnished reports of the catastrophe and asked 
that funds shoyld be sent for the relief of 
the sufferers. ‘The Viceroy, after consultation 
with the Taotai in charge of the Recorganization 
Board, sent Tls. 10,000 to K’uei Chun to make 
such provision as seemed necessary for the dis- 
tressed, Exclusive of the soldiers in the building, 
of whom no traces were left, the following is a list 
ofthe destunction tolile and property. ‘The offices 
Sf the Sub-Prefect, a Deputy Magistrate and 
Majoi Il as ‘a college have been entirely 
demolished, as also have been 458 chien of rooms in 
private houses. ‘The walls and raiters have been de 
Elroyed in 979 cliien, and the windows and tiling of 
1,g92 chien have been smashed and broken. Korty- 
eheht people were killed, including two women in the 
Deputy Magistrate's establishment, and more than 
goo others received injuries more or less setio 
Ship. kitchens were opened to provide fvod and 
Shelter for the homeless, and medical aid was liber- 
ally procured for the wounded. $20 were given as 
a compassionate grant for every life that was lost 
and $10 for every chien of house property that was 
destroyed, while minor claims were met 
sponding ‘scale, ‘The cause of the explosion has 
been the subject of much conjecture, but as the 
soldiers on guard at the time have all disappeared, 
there is no means of arriving at any conclusion on 
the subject. ‘The Viceroy remarks that the wor 
of spreading out powder to dry is one that re- 
quires the exercise of great care, and he proceed» 
to censure those on whom the responsibility of 
the presentcasualty seems to devolve. Hsu Chén- 
hsiang, the Colonel of the regiment whose turn it 
was to superintend the magazine this year, and 
Peng Chtu han, the Admiral stationed at_ Amo 
are both considered to have failed in taking duc 
precantions; and it is asked that they should be 
handed over to the Board for the determination of 
fitting penalties. Great comm xpressed 
for I Ching-hai and the soldiers who lost their lives 
in the public service, and the Viceroy suggests 
that they should be awarded the customary marks 
of posthumous distinction, In conclusion, he re- 
quests permission to charge as a public disburse 
trent the sum of Tis, 10,000, which was forwarded 


































































to Amoy 

Rescript.—We order that the penalties provided 
by law be inflicted upon Hoi Chén-hsiang and 
F g Chfuchan; Jet TE Ching-hai and the others 





receive suitable tokens of sympathy, As for the 








rest, let it be as requested. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE IN YUNNAN. 
—_+——_ 

‘A Peking correspondent of the W. C. Daily News 

writes as follows about the Yinnan earthquake :— 


he earthquake that has just been reported to 
the Emperor as having taken place on the 14th 
January in Yanan is the most severe found in the 
Chinese records. It commenced at 6 in the even- 
ing and lasted till 4 in the morning. During: that 
time there were twelve or fourteen principal shocks 
and the destruction of houses and human life was 
very great. The locality is mountainous and dotted 
witht beautiful lakes. ‘Ihe fine kind of tea called 
Poo-er-cha comes from the neighbourhood, also 
the copper for which Yinnan is famous. Not far 
away are the silver mines of Burma. It is in this 
favoured spot a few miles south of the Yannan lake 
known as Tien-chih that this disaster occurred. 
The centre of the eatthquake was at Shih-ping- 
chou. ‘The whole extent of country disturbed by 
the earthquake is about 170 miles in length from 
porth to south, Shih-ping lies in a sort of central 
position. 

‘Of the three sorts of earthquakes, the circslar, 
the linear, and the vertical, this was of the linear 
kind, and the direction east-north-east, and west- 
south-west. ‘This we may judge to be nearly at 
right angles to the prevailing direction of the val- 
leys, lakes and rivers in that part. From the centre 
of intensity a little to the west of the city of Shih- 
ping there was a decided extension of the earthquake 
Wave northward in the direction of the lake, as 
well as westward to the city of Wei-yuen, a hun- 
Ured and twenty miles. Nothing is said in the 
Peking Gasette of any sinking as In the case of the 
earthquake in Kansu and northern Szechuen four 
years ago. On that occasion a Yamén in the city 
of Kiai-chen went down under the earth's surface. 
Judging by the words of the Memorial which 
described that earthquake, it was by no means so 
Uectructive as the present one. On the same day 
as the Yannan earthquake there was one also in 
Szechuen, so we are told ina native newspaper, 

 Lu-chou, ‘This, however, has not been authen- 
ticated by a report in the Peking Gasette. Lu- 
chou is 350 English miles north-east of the locality 
Where the Yannan earthquake occurred. The 
feport says that ten thousand persons lost their 
lives, and that at 2 p.m. two great shocks of 
an earthquake were felt at Wan'hau and Pau- 
cheng. A warning is appended in the native 
newspaper against accepting these reports as true, 
without. oficial confirmation. Among the events 
Of the Shih-ping earthquake, the native newspapers 






























Say that the chief mandarin of the city had a leg 
broken, ‘They also say that the land subsided at 
Lu chou and became a lake. ‘This place is on the 





sper Yangtze and only eighty miles above 
Chang-king, 30 that we shall soon’ learn whether 
this report is a true one. 

On hearing of earthquakes in western China 
we naturally think of the hot springs and oil wells 
Of those regions as also of the metallilerous deposits. 
Ivis known that the metals have many ages ago 
been poured up in a molten form through bssures 
in the earth's crust. ‘The crust of the earth is 
likely to be thinner in those localities than else- 
where and hence the frequent volcanic disturbances 
Which we hear of in those parts of the earth's 
Sutface where the metals are found. “The inhabit- 
ants of those regions have some compensation for 
the alarms to which they are often exposed by great 
botanical and mineral richness and variety and 
remaikable fertility of the soil. The medicines 
and chemical waters that cure human maladies are 
there in abundance and all sorts of productions flow 
readily in response to the hopes of the husbandman, 














‘The following particulars are extracted from the 
Peking Gazette :— 


March 7th.—(1) The Governor of Yannan re- 
ports the occurrence of a very serious earthquake 
in the south of the province. The disturbance 
commenced between 5 and 6 p.m, on the 14th of 
January last, and lasted till 4 a.m. on the following 

During this period there were ten or more 
Serious shocks, which were accompanied by a noise 
as of thunder. In Shil-pting, Chien-shui, and 
other district cities the town walls were either 
thrown down or cracked, while the public offices 
and temples shared the same fate. AtShih-pting, 
in the south of the city, eight or nine-tenths of the 
private houses fell, iv the east as many as half, in 
the north and west rather less; but still even there 
more than a thousand rooms were left with cracked 
or slanting walls, 200 persons of all ages were 
crushed to death, and more than joo permanently 
crippled. ‘There was much loss of lite or limb in 
the surrounding villages, namely, in those to the 
cast, 800 killed, and 700 or 800 wounded; to the 
south, 200 and 4oo; to the west, 300 and 5005 to 
the north, 100 and 200; making a total, inside and 
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outside the city together of more than 4,000 killed 
and wounded. But this does not represent the 
whole of the suffering caused. Fora large majority 
of the people, rich and poor alike, are left without 
homes, all their provisions and other property 
being buried beneath the ruins of their house 

In the town of Chien-shui itself seven or eight 
people were crushed to death, and some scores 
were injured. In the neighbouring villages 249 
people were killed and 150 or 160 hurt. The 
suffering there is of a similar nature to that in Shih- 
pfing and its neighbourhood. In view of the un- 
precedented magnitude of the disaster and the 
vast amount of misery it has caused, the Memo- 
rialist has instructed the ‘Taotai and the Prefect of 
the locality to lose not an instant in provid 
funds and in despatching special officers to assist 
the regular authorities in. discovering those who 
are in.want, and distributing charity to them. In 
A-mi Chou, Hsin-hsing Chou, and Wei-yuan 
Ting, though fortunately no lives were lost, a 
number of houses were thrown down, One 
of these was the district jail at Wei-yuan 
Ting from which all the prisoners consequently 
escaped. Among the fugitives that have not been 
recaptured are four men, accessories to the murder 
of three persons in one family. Orders have been 
issued to recover the criminals, and further to hold 
an investigation for the purpose of discovering if 
the escape of the prisoners was due to any con- 
nivance on the part of the jailors. Also, accounts 
will be made up and sent in, showing the exact 
amount of money disbursed in charity and the 
number of persons relieved.—The Rescript declares 
that the Emperor is much distressed by this serious 
calamity, and orders that measures be taken to 
ensure the relief of every single one among the 
sufferer 






































THE LATE f}. H. WALSH. 
SS 


On the 12th February, the death occurred, at 
his residence at Putney, of Mr. J. H. Walsh 
(“Stonehenge”), than whom there was no greater 
authority in the world on the subject of sport. Mr. 
Walsh was born in 1810, received his professional 
education at Guy’s, becoming a Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1832, and a Fellow 
in 1844. When a student he made a wax model 
of the Siamese Twins, when they were over here 
as a boy, and the model is still in the museum of 
the College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s-inn fields, with 
his name attached. Immediately after obtainin, 
his qualification, Mr. Walsh settled down to the 
practice of his profession in Worcester, where his 
efforts met with success, and where he remained 
until 1852. About this period he suffered the loss 
of a thumb and two fingers by the bursting of a 
gun. A curious incident arose from this accident. 
Mr. Walsh had to resort to a neighbouring practi- 
tioner with whom he was not on very friendly 
terms for the amputation of his shattered digits, 
and he has often been heard to express his high 
admiration of the skill displayed by his colleague 
in the performance of the operation. It is needless 
to add that a more kindly feeling after this episode 
existed between the rival followers of the healing 
art. Mr, Walsh in 1852 took a dislike to country 
practice, and, being a man of means, spent some 
years in travelling for sport and amusement on the 
Continent and in America. He ultimately settled 
in London and devoted himself to literature as a 
profession in 1855, when he became associated with 
Bell’s Life, to which he contributed some articles 
on the Greyhound. These were published in the 
same year in book form, under the title of ‘The 
Greyhound,” and_ shortly afterwards the first edi- 
tion of “ British Rural Sports” appeared. As he 
was an acknowledged authority on coursing and 
all kinds of sport, having in 1856 published “The 
Horse in the Stable and the Field,” and ** The 
Shot Gun v. Rifle,” Mr. Walsh’ was in 1857 

















selected by the late Serjeant Cox, the pro- 
prietor of the Field, to fill the editorial chair of 
that journal, to the success of which newspaper he 
in a great degree contributed. He subsequently 
published works on “Domestic Economy” and 
“* Domestic Medicine,” and in 1858 “* The Dog in 


Health and Disease.” Some years later he wrote 
“The Dogs of the British Islands,” which passed 
through several editions ; and in 1882 he produced 
the first volume of * The Modern Sportsman's Gun 
and Rifle,” the second following in 1884. He was 
perhaps best known as the author of “ British Rural 
Sports,” of which no fewer than fifteen editions 
have been issued. 

Some twelve months ago Mr. Walsh suffered 
from hematuria, and was sounded for stone by 
Sir Henry Thompson, who, however, failed to 
detect a calculus. He ‘also sounded himself re- 
peatedly, but did not discover a stone until the last 
few weeks. Mr. Sydney Jones, who was sum- 
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moned, examined him and detected two calculi. A 
successful lithotrity was performed at the com- 
mencement of last week, and a favourable result 
was anticipated. Other complications, however, 
arose, prostrating him so completely as,to result in 
a fatal termination. Mr. Walsh was three times 
martied, his last wife being the daughter of the 
Rey. Mr. Patker, vicar of Pershore; and he is 
survived by two daughters.—The Lancet. 











LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ews 
[Revrer “Sreciau” to “ Japan Matt.”) 





London, March 31st. 
RESIGNATION OF M. TIRARD. 

The Chamber of Deputies having voted 
urgency on a sudden motion of the Radical 
party for a revision of the constitution, M. Tirard 
objected and resigned. 

It is stated that M. Floquet will probably be 
summoned as President of the Council. 

THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 

The Emperor Frederick drove out in an open 
carriage, and was received with great enthusiasm, 
BULGARIA AND TURKEY. 

Turkish troops have been posted on the 
Bulgarian frontier. 

London, April 3rd. 
THE FRENCH CABINET. 

MM. de Freycinet and Goblet will céoperate 
with M. Floquet in forming a new Cabinet. 

There was a coalition of Royalists, Radicals, 
and Bonapartists against M. Tirard. 

London, April 4th. 
THR FRENCH CABINET. 

M. Floquet has succeeded in forming a new 
Cabinet, taking also the portfolio of the Interior. 
M. Goblet is Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. 
de Freycinet, Minister for War; M. Peytral, 
Minister for Finance ; and M. Legrand, Minister 
for Commerce. 

London, April sth. 
M. FLOQUET AND THE REPUBLICANS. 

M. Floquet has appealed to the Republicans 
to permit the Government to choose a time for 
the revision of the Constitution, as the country 
is desirous of peace. 


(Frost Le “Covaaize p'Hatruox.”} 


March 15th. 
GENERAL BOULANGER. 

General Boulanger has been placed on the 
tetired list. 

Saigon, March 16th. 

The reason why General Boulanger has been 
placed on the retired list is because he has 
entered Paris three times without authority, and 
in disguise. 

Paris, March 16th. 
GENERAL BOULANGER. 

The candidature of General Boulanger, al- 
though he is ineligible, will be brought forward 
in Paris at every election. 

Paris, March 17th. 
GENERAL WARNET SUCCEEDS BOULANGER. 

General Warnet (for some time commander 
in Tonkin) has been appointed commander of 
the 13th Corps d’Armée (formerly Boulanger’s 


command). 
THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


The Chamber of Deputies has finished the 


discussion of the Budget. 
Paris, March 18th. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT'S FATHER. 
M. Carnot, Senator, father of the President 
of the Republic, is dead. 
CLEMENCEAU AND BOULANGER. 
M. Clemenceau is opposed to the candi- 
dature of General Boulanger. 





MAIL STEAMERS,. 
a 


THE NeXT MATL 
From America ... per P. M.Co. 


Is DUR 
Saturday, April 7th.* 


From Europe, 

via Hongkong. per O. & O. Co. Monday, April oth.t 
From Europe, 

via Hongkong. per M. M.Co. Tuesday, April roth.t 


From America 
From Shanghai 
Nagasaki & 
Kobe... 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 
From America... per P.M. Co. 





per 0. & O. Co. 
per N.Y. K. 


‘Thursday, Apr. 12th.§ 
Friday, April 13th. 


Friday, April 13th.|| 
Thureday, Apr. oth 


* City of Peking left San Francisco on March ath. + Belgic 
(with English mail) left Hongkong on April 3rd. Melbourne 
(with French mail) passed Shimonoseki on April 6th. § San Pablo 
left San Francisco on March 24th. |) Teheran left Hongkong on 
April sth. § City of Sydney left'San Francisco on March gist. 





THE NEXT MALL 
For Europe, vid 


LAV ES 











pobanchal... per M.M.Co. Sunday, April Sth. 

‘or Shanghai 

Kobe, sn pecN.Y.K. Tuesday, April roth. 
Nagasaici 

For America...... perO.& O.Co. Friday, April 13th, 

for Canada, &e. per’C. P. M. Co. Wednesday, Apr. 25th. 






. per N.D. Lloyds. Friday, April 3oth. 








TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
BAAS gs 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Tratns Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.0, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15. 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m. 

Trains txave TOxv6 (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 730, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m. 

__ Fares—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 

Those marked (*) run through without stopping at ‘Tsurum), 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave YOKOHAMA at 7.25 and 9.95 am., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu ‘at §.50, 
9.25, and 11 $0 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen'16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains LEAVE T6xy6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maesasui at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and 5.4 p.m. 
Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third.class, sen 68. 








TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 


Faes—First-class, sen 75; second.class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE UENO (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 am., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; 
Fukusuima (down) at 7 a.m. and 3.53 p.m.; SENDAI 
(down) at 5.45 and 10.05 a.m. and 6.55 pm. 

TRAINS Leave Su1ocama (ap) at 6.25 a.m., and 
3.10 and 7.35 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7 a.m.,‘and 3.50 
p.m,; Fukusuima (up) at 6 and 10.01 a.m.; Koniva- 
MA (up) at 8.03 a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiva 
(up) at 7 a.m., and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
Yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains Leave Suimpasnt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

Trains Leave SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 pm. 


Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STHAMERS Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and Leave 
YoxosuKa at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVAL 


Benlawers, British steamer, 1,513, Webster, 31st 
March,—Hongkong 24th March, General.— 
Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,299, Edwards, 31st 
March,—Kobe 29th March, General.—Sa- 
muel Samuel Co, 

Olympia, German steamer, 783, Moller, 2nd Aptil, 
— Hongkong 25th March, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. ; 

Fuyo,, Japanese steamer, 875, Trent, 3rd April, — 
Nagasaki joth March, Coal—Mitsu Bishi 








Sha. 
Strathleven, British steamer, 1,578, Pearson, 31d 
pril, Nagasaki gst’ March, General.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 


Frejr, Danish steamer, 397, Lund, 3rd April,— 
Haiphong 26th March, 81 Horses.—Walsh, 
Hall & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Som- 
mer, 3rd March,—Yokkaichi 2nd April, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

John and Winthrop, American bark, 321, W. H. 
Pole, 3rd April, — Ascension 20th March, 
Fishing Gear.—Captain. 

Lombardy, British steamer, 1,570, C. F. Treston, 
rd April,—Hongkong 25th March vid Naga- 

Saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. C 

Sagami Maru, Japanese ner, 1,182, Kend 
dine, 3rd April, —Kobe 2nd April, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
3rd April,—Handa 2nd April, General— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 4th 
April,—Kobe 3rd April, General —Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
4th April,—Yokkaichi 3rd April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisl 

Uppingham, British steamer, 1, 
Apiil,—Kobe 3rd April, Genera 
Bell & Co. 

Gembu Ma 
sth April,—Handa 4th 
Nippon Yusen Kaishz 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 

“sth April,—Yokkaichi 4th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
‘mond, 5th Apiil,—Hakodate 3rd April, Ge- 

neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 5th April, — Shanghai and_ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

‘pence, British bark, 519, Gill, 5th April, — 

‘akao 23rd March, 1,200 bags Sugar.—Chi- 

nese. 






































mer, 1,430, Newcomb, 5th 
—Adamson, 











Japanese steamer, 386, V 
Apiil, Ge 




















Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
tst April, Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671 t 
—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails 
and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 2nd April,—Sakata, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
Christensen, 2nd April,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Altonower, British steamer, 1,611, Barnet, 3rd 
April, —Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 3rd 
April,—Yokkaichi, General. Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japancse steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
3rd. April,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of New York, American steamer, 1,964, R. R. 
Searle, 4th April,—San Francisco, Mails and 

P.M. S.S. Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 4th April, — Hongkong vid 
ports, Mails and General—H. Ahrens & 
Co. Nachf. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trent, 4th April,— 
Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
mer, 4th April,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
pon Yusen Kk. 

Shavio Maru, Jar steam 
Aptil, Yokkaichi, General. 

Kaisha. 

‘Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Hussey, 
4th April,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Voshino Maru, Japai 
4th April,—He 
sen Kaisha. 


Creery, 1st April, 













































. 758, Sakai, 4th 
Nippon Yusen 














s , 207, Tamura, 
da, General—Nippon Yu 
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PAS 





G 
ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Lombardy, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Boninger, 
Messrs. E. A. Measor and Ginsberg in cabin ; and 
3 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, fvom 
Kobe:—Dr. and Mrs. Diver, and Miss Diver in 
cabin Messts. Miyo Kiyohiko and Koga Mobure 
in second class; and 56 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Messts. Clifford, C. Ken, A. Penn, N. Karell, and 

5 in cabin; Mrs. Sasaki, 0 


S. 



















Tel 









Messt Sasaki, K. Sasaki, 
kawa, C. Minami, S. Machida, H. Kaneko, 
Kaneko, and T. Hewa in second class; and 152 








passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Ha- 
kodate ito in cabin; Messrs. Nishira 
and Suzuki in second class; and 19 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Von der 
Heyde, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Phillips, Mrs. 
Miss Horio, Captain R. M. Yankowsky 
t, Lieut.-Commander Schmidt, ILG.N., 
Dr. ick Ise, 1G.N., and servant, Messrs. 
Thomas E. Addis, C. B. Ricketts, George Beesley, 

J. Skinner and servant, Shimada, Imaizumi, 
Shioshi, and Uyeno in cabin; Messis. William 
Steele, Koehler, Salvery, Misu, Matsumura, and 
Watanabe in second class; and 114 passengers in 
steerage. 

























perarren. 
Thibet, for Hongkong, vid 

Dr. and Mrs. Harvey, 3 
dren and nurse, Staff Paymaster Cole, Miss A. 
McGregor, Mrs. M. M. Kulin and 3 children, 
Messts. Laird, John Wright, Baggaliay, Abbé 
Kosuke, Miyabe Binko, Midzukami Hikotaro, and 
T, S. Nishinoki in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mis, Yamao, Mr. 
and Miss Yamao, Rev. C. G. Gardener, Messrs. 
Kondo, Motohara Show, G. F. Fenton 
Sian Cheong, McCanc yuma, Oda, and Ha- 
awa in cabins Mr. Mrs. and Miss Maki, Messrs. 
Amatani, Ogawa, and Hirano in second class; and 
Tog passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports:—Mrs. Zappe, child, and go- 
Mr. J. Winckler, Mr. George B. Berrick, 
; trauss, Dr, and Mrs. Disse, Paymaster 
H. R. Sullivan, U.S.N., Mr. J. Marians, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Knipping and five children, Messrs. C. 
F. Dinger, H. Ikuta, E. Rothe, Bow Sing, Yong 
Cheong Lang, Ah Cheong, and Coa Seng in 
cabin; and 1 Japanese and 10 Chinese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of New York, for 
San Francisco:—Rt. Rev. “Bishop Bickersteth, 
Rev. J. J. Atwood, Rev, A. M. Lewish, Messrs. J. 
Griswald, U.S.N., J. Arnold, W. T. Jones, 
AL W. Jones, G. G. Hay, A. F. Levita, J.P. 
F. Allen, W. A. Edgar, U. Faust, 
U.S.N., E. V. H. Johnson, U.S.N., and G. F. 
Hawk, U.S.N., in cabin. 







Per British steam: 
Kobe and Nagasak 




















































CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Thibet, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Sill for France, 219 bales; 
for London, 10 bales; total, 229 bales. 

Per American steamer City of New York for 
San Francisco :— 











TEA. 
FRANCISCO, YORK, rotate 

Shanghai ; 
Hyogo 220 
Yokohama 1,600 
Hongkong 6 
‘Total 1,834 
Shanghai = rod. 
Hongiong = 105 
Yokohama = 201 
Total wn - % = 494 





Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 


| kong vid ports :—Silk, for Europe 20 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru reports :— 
Left Kobe the 2nd April, at noon; had light to 
variable winds and overcast sky to Rock Island; 
thence to port moderate to light westerly breezes, 
with light rain, Arrived at Yokohama the 3rd 
April, at 8 p.m. 








LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
eae ee 
IMPORTS. 


There is not much life in the market in any 
direction, and transactions during the past week 
have been again mostly of small dimensions both 
yaids Yains and nearly all descriptions of 
Goods. Quotations are left unaltered, but 
y are in many cases quite nominal owing to 
difference of opinion between buyers and sellers, 
produced by the further fall in sterling exchange. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 100 
bales English and 250 bales Bombays. “Ihe 
demand has been very light, and values of all 









B. | spinnings are barely maintained. 


Corton Piece Goops.—Sales reported are 
as follows:—so0 pieces Ibs. Shirtings, 1,000 
pieces 8} Ibs. Shirtings, 500 pieces 7 Ibs. T.-Cloth, 
500 pieces White Shirtings, 500 pieces Twills, 600 
pieces Velvet, 400 pieces Turkey Reds, and 80 
pieces Silk Satins. 

Woottexs.—About 1,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, and 500 pieces Italian Cloth are all the sales 
reported. 





COTTON YARNS. 















Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... $30.00. to 32 00 
Nos. 16 24, Medium ‘ 42.50. to 33.75 
16 24, Good to Best .. 34.00 to 3475 
216,24, Reverse 34-00. to 35.00 

2 28. 32, Ordinar, 32.50. to 34.50 
28 32, Mediu 34.75 to 36.25 

: 28.32, Good to Hest .. 30.50. to 37.25 

Nos. 38,42, Medium to Best 38.25 to 40.50 
No. 32s, Iwo-fold 36.50 to 38.50 
No. 42s, Two-fold 39.50 to 43.co 
No. 208, Bombay 27.00 to 29.25 
16s, Bombay 25.75 to 27.50 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 23.50 to 25.75 


COTTON PIECE GOODS 








s—84lh, 38h yds. sginches $1.75 




















s—glh, 384 yds. 45inches 2.15 

—71b, 24 yards, 32 inches ...... 1-43 

Indigo Shictings—12 yards, yyinches... 1.50 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 





Cotton—Italians and 

inches e ‘ 
ey Reds—1i to agtb, 24 yards, 30 
inches Buys teeta 
key Reds—a) to 3lb, 24 yards, 30 


teens Black, 






































INCHES aoe eeee tesssesre BJO 00° 7.50 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4¥b, 24 yards, 30 

inches 2 ‘ . 155 to 1.85 
Velvets—Black, 35 y inches... §50 to 6.15 
Victoria Lawns, 12 y a-zinches... 0.05 to 0.744 
Faffachelas, 12 yacds, 43 inches 135 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain Osleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... $400 tu 5.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to 30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium s wescee 0.23 to 26 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common 3 Finesse O19 tO 22 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

sr inches ....... i : | ongh to 0.168 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ s6inches ... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.40 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 (@ $6 inches .. 0.35 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scatlet and Green, 4 to 34h, 

per Thonn. woe 0.35 to 0.38 


METALS. 
‘There is little change in the Metal market. 









Flat Bars,  inch.. . $2.80 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, } incl 2.85 to 2.95 
Round and square up to 2 2.95 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted 2.70 to 2.80 
Nailrod, small size 2.85 to 2.95 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.60 to 5.30 
Tin Plates, pec box 5.75 to 6.00 
Pig Iron, No. 3 «. 1.50 to 1,60 


The market remains unchanged and firm. Sales 
reported during the week are 3,000 cases Chester 
No. 2 at $2.03, and 9,000 cases Devoe No. 2. at 
$2.02}. ‘The Strathleven from New York arrived 
on the 2nd instant with 4,500 cases Devoe. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Devoe i 
Comet 
Chester 


$2.03 
2.05 








SUGAR 


Of White Refined 10,692 piculs have been sold 
both here and at Tokyo. Following are the prices : 
—1,200 piculs, at $7.38 per picul; 500 piculs, at 
$7.08; 213 piculs, at $7.15 ; 2,760 piculs, at $6.90; 
3,000 piculs, at $6.75 to $0.85 } 496 piculs, at $5.80; 
1,000 piculs, at $6.60; and 473 piculs, at $5.55. 
Namiida sorts have been disposed of to the extent 
of 5,900 piculs, at $3.40 to $3.45. About 1,500 
piculs of Chinese cake Sugar was sold at $3.95 
per picul. Of Pentama 1,000 piculs changed 
hands at $3.45 per picul. Of Takao brand only 
1,000 piculs were sold at $3.95 per picul. Prices are 
unchanged but maintained generally, the excep- 
tion being Takao, which has advanced five cents per 
picul. ‘The receipts of Brown Takao during the 
interval have been 12,000 piculs, consigned mostly 
to Chinese merchants. 
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White Refined $5.15 to 7.40 
Manila ..... 3.65 to 3.85 
Java and Penan 3.50 to 3.80 
entama... * 3.30 to 3.45 
Namiida 3.10 to 3.30 
Brown Takao. 3190 to 4.of 

EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was dated the goth ultimo; since 
then the daily record shows a rather larger busi- 
ness, the net Settlements of foreign hongs amount- 
ing to 817 piculs, distributed thus:—Hanks 160 
piculs, Filatures 456 piculs, Re-reels 190 piculs, 
Kakeda 11 piculs. A parcel of 33 bales, weighing 
35 piculs, was also exported direct 10 New York 
by the Doshin Kaisha, which brings the week’s 
business up to 852 piculs. As, however, rejections 
are still the order of the day it remains to be seen 
yet how much of this will return again to the 
godowns of the original holders. 

‘The buying has been general both for America 
and Europe at prices which show no appreciable 
change, holders being current sellers yet by no 
means anxious to press their ware upon the 
market ; exchange still rules in favour of buyers. 

Arrivals are very light and stocks slowly de- 
crease, this process being assisted by a steady 
small demand for home use. Preset stock is re- 
ported as 7,050 piculs, against 8,400 piculs at 
same date last year and 3,450 piculs in 1886. 

‘There have been three departures with Raw 
Silk since our last issue, namely, the English, 
American, and German mails. “The P. & O. 
steamship 7hibet, on the tst instant, carried 229 
bales, the N. D. L.. steamer General Werder, on 
the 4th, had 20 bales, and the P. M. steamship 
City of New York, on the same date, took 291 
bales. These combined shipments bring the Ex- 
port from 1st July to date up to 32,810 bales, 
weighing 33,495 piculs, against 22,694 piculs at 
same date last season, and 23,326 piculs in 1886. 

Hanks have been dealt in to a fair extent, the 
total quantity taken into godown being 187 piculs, 
of which so far 27 piculs have been rejected. The 
demand has run upon good medium Shinshu, 
which were bought at $500 to $505, and ordinary 
Hachoji, which were taken up at $440 to $450. 

Filatures.—Therein the rejections have. been 
very heavy, 147 piculs being returned to. the 
native godowns. Some fair lines of good to best 
quality have been taken in at $620 to $650, 
amongst the latter the lately recorded 50. picul 
lot of Znasha to another buyer, this time at $650. 
Rokkosha has been placed at $670. 

Re-reels.—The total number of piculs taken into 
godown during the week under review was 275 
piculs, which by the rejection of 85 piculs was re- 
duced to 190 piculs net settlements as stated above. 
ihe purchases comprise all grades from $500 to 

6 























100. 
Kakeda.—This class was rather neglected, one 
lot of 11 piculs, only being settled at $535. 

Oshu and Tysaam kinds :—Nil. 







1. $530 to 540 

















































Nom. ‘515 to 510 

500 

a 0 
Hanks—No. Jeo (498 
470 to. 475, 
455 to 460 
660 to 670 
Fil Me 115, 14/16 deni 640 to 650 
ilatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 610 to.620, 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .. 610 to620 
ilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. 590 to 600 
latures— 98 ss ctnncaaunine | 900 (0.590 
Re-reels—( ) Hest No.1 Nom. 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 4/16 deni 590 to 600. 
Re-reels—No. 14/17 deni 570 to s80 
Re-reels—No. i 40 to 550 
Re-reels—No. 520 to $30 
Kakedas—Eatea 620 
Kakedas—No. 600 to 610 

akedas—No. 14 So to 5 

Kakedas—No. 2 S60 to so 
Kakedas—No. 24 . 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3. $520 to 530, 
Kakedas—No. 34 . 500 to 510, 
Wigrie : 490 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24. Nom. 520 to 530 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 Nom. 520 to 530 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 Nom. 500 to 510 
Sodai—No. 24 |. Nom. 490 to 500 


Export ‘Tables, Raw Silk, to 6th Apr 





























Season 1887-68. 1886-87 
emer TT 
Europe 14,616 10,424 
America 18,194 12,234 
Bales 32,810 22,658 23,804 
Netal { Piculs 33.495 22,694 23,320 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "18. nuentns ew 
Export fre aly 3 33,800 24,200 23,600 
Stock, 6th April :...... 7,050 8,400 3,450 
Availablesuppliestodate 40,850 32,600 27,050 


Digitized by Google 





WASTE SILK, 

Trade in this branch has again become some- 
what quieter, total settlements of the week amount- 
ing to but 240 piculs, divided as follows :—Noshi 
98 piculs, Kibiso 97 piculs, Mawata 33 piculs, 
Sundries 12 piculs. 

Stocks have slightly increased, standing now at 
4,000 piculs, against 4,900 piculs last year and 
2,800 piculs in 1886. 

Quotations must remain unchanged, although 
most of them are nominal, 

The English mail steamer Thibet carried 651 
piculs Waste for Europe, and the steamship City 
of New York took 76 piculs for America, thus 
bringing the export figures of the present season 
up lo 24,705 piculs, against 23,189 piculs last sea- 
son, and 21,721 piculs in 1886, 

Noshi-ito.—The_princial trade in this class has 
been in ordinary Foshu at $75 to $80. Some good 
Filatures weve also purchased at $110 to $115, and 
one parcel of good Tegara at $115. 

Kibiso—Some fair lots of Re-reels were taken 
up at $75 to $83, and also some common Foshu 
Hachoji at {rom $26 to $38. 

Mawata.—The quantity settled was a lot of very 
good quality and taken up from $190 to $207}. 

Sundries—The purchase made herein was one 
parcel—r2 piculs—of Boseki Kudzu at $30. 
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Pierced Cocoons 








$125 to 135 
110 to 120 
100 to 105 
130 to135 
1o5 to 110 
195 to 100 
85 to 90 
125 to 140 
95 to 100 
80 to 90 
78 to So 
105 tons 
95 to 105 
Soto 
55 to 
45 to 
50 to 
goto 
40 to 
25 to 
22to 15 
185 to210 
1888 ;— 
1885-80, 
Prevues 
20,106 
1,615 





iol to Best 
hu, Best 
nshu, Good 
ito—Shinshw, Medium .. 

—Bushu, Good to Best 
— Josh, Best sacs. 
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Kibiss 
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0—Hachoji, Medi 
‘Neri, Good to 
ood to Best Perry e 
ple, Waste Silk, to 6th April, 
Suesow 1887-48, 1886-09. 
Pic Fieve 
19,740 
3449 








Waste 
Pierced Cocoons 














24,705 


28,950 
4,000 


23,189 24,728 


26,600 
4,900 


Available supplies to date 32,950 31,500 26,800 

Exchange is weak; closing quotations are as 
follows :—Loxpon, 4 m/s. Credits 3/0}; Docu- 
ments, 3/08; 6 m/s., Credits, 3/0}; Documents, 
3/04; New York, 30 d./s., U.S. G. $745 4 m/s., 
U.S. G., $7423 Panis, 4 m/s. fes. 3.84; 6m:s., 
fes. 3.87. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 6th April, 1888: ~ 

Raw. y 


PICU Ls. asta prcuts, 


24,000 


2,800 


Settlementsand Direct 
Export from 1st Jul 
Stock, 6th April 














Hanks Cocoons 
Filatures Noshi-ito.. 240 
Re-reels Kibiso .. 3,020 
Kakeda .. Mawata . g20 
Oshu Sundries 340 
‘Taysaam Kinds.. 40 

Total piculs...... 7,050' Total piculs... .. 4,000 


TEA, 

No transactions have taken place during the 
past seven days. The weather continues favour- 
able for growing crop. Following are the tea ship 
ments since last issue:—City of Rio de Faneiro 
sailed from this port on the 14th ultimo, carrying 
21,526 Ibs. for New York, 2,640 lbs. for Chicago, 
and 10,664 Ibs. for the Pacific Coast, amounting to 
34.830 Ibs. The Gaelic sailed on the 24th ultimo 
with r1gT4lbs. for New York and_ 33,549 Ibs. for 
Chicago, aggregating 44,963 Ibs. ‘The steamship 
Parthia took also 6,930 Ibs. for Canada. All the 
above shipments were from Kobe. 














EXCHANGE, 

Exchange has still a downward tendency, and 
is weak at rates, 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .. 
Steiling —Rank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months” sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight 
On Paris—U'rivate 6 months’ sight, 
On Hongkong—Banke sight ....., 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight .. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 7. 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 




















‘Awanocn CoLo MEDAL L’PoOt INTERN'L EXHIBITION, 1886. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 
‘*Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established a Quarter of a Century. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is ‘ Health for all.” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 

Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssini 
says—“'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.”” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T.sCOOPER, 

in account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—“ I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that I was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


May st, 1887. 
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Corrorate MARK, 





STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &o., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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SHE SHOWED 
SIGNS OF DEATH. 
* sa, Storks-road, S.E., 
June 2, 1887. 


BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 


Hoe 
Hoe 
H° 
He? 
He? 
He 
He? 
H° 
Hoe 
He 
He 
Hoe 
He? 
He” 
He 
H”® 
H? 
H? 
H® 
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HY 
H”? 
H® 
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“To the Hop Bitters Company (Limited), 
41, Farringdon-road, 


“1 have much pleasure in testifying 
to the exeeedingly great value of your 
Bitters. “ My grandmother, who is now 
78 years old, was taken very ill with a 
fevere cold, which settled in her back, 
affecting the kidneys. I had medical 
aid, but the medicine made her worse 
instead of better; and the doctor who at- 
tended her said she would only last a few 
hours. ‘T'must admit that I believe what 
he said was true, and she evidently 
showed signs of death, But we gave her 
doses the Hop Bitters at stated times, 
which acted with good results. It is now 
two montis since this happened» and 1am 
thankful to say that she has recovered so 
much as to be able to go out, and looks 
better than she did before she was taken ill. 

“You can make what use you like of 
this letter, as I feel convinced that had she 
not had the Bitter, I should be sorrowing 
over her loss.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) R. K, Haititrow.”” 

HOP BITTERS for thi 
NEYS, and BLOOD are ui 
any other form of medicine. 
drugged nostrum, but we guarantee it to 
be pure and wholesome, and compounded 
from the finest hops, together with other 
medicinal leaves and tinctures, on scien- 
tific principles. Only try a bottle to 
or if you have a sick friend, or know 
poor person in need of a nourishing tonic 
End wholesome medicine, go tell them or 
give them a bottle of genuine Hop Bitters 
it may be the happiest act of your life, 


NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 

{OP BITTERS 
Cavnot be genuine 
Uniews our'name and 
Address is at the foot 
Of very Label. 

BITTERS COMPANY 
(Limitep), 


41, Farrinepon Roap, Lowpoy, E.C. 
Beware or FRraups. 
September 17th, 1887. 


BITTERS. 





LIVER, KID- 
ipproached by 
It is no yile 





BITTERS. 





BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
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KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 

FICULTY OF BREATHING are speedi 
cured by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
(recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty), No other remedy is half so effective, 
One Lozenge alone gives relief, They contain 
no Opium, Morphia, nor any violent drug, and 
may be taken by the most delicate. One or 
two at bedtime ensures rest when troubled by 
the throat. Sold by all Chemists, in Small Tins. 


December 3rd, 1887. 12ins. 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


[Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


cers eer eee & X TRACT. 
OF MEAT- 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 

cases of Weakness. 

Keeps good in the hottest 

Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 






. 





‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Post, Free on Application to the 
ompany. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
G Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 





‘The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


A 


(as ESIA 
Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


= N-B._ASK_FOR_DINNEFORD'S MAGNESI__= 
ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, LimiTeED, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS 01 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


COAST IRON PIPES. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


MINING MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


7. B, JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


= = Z Engineers und Manufacturers, 
52, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Bilious Affections. 
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Yoxouama: Sarurpay, Apriz 14TH, 1888, 
DEATHS. 

At No. 88, Bluff, Yokohama, on Tuesday morning sud- 
denly, of heart disease, Rus: Broore RowEeRtson, 
C.M.G,, Acting-Judge of H.B.M.'s Court for Japan. 

On the tith inst., at 7.10am, Uyeno Kacexort, ex 
Minister to various Courts in Europ 











SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Prixce Kujo left Téky6 on the 5th instant for 
Kyéto, overland. 


A patty paper, the Fofoku Shimbun, has just 
been started at Nara 


‘Tue trial of the pyx will take place on the 17th 
instant in the Osaka Mint. 


Counr Yamacata returned to Toky6 on the 
evening of the 8th instant from Oiso. 


Tue number of persons vaccinated in Okinawa 
Prefecture during last year was 64,930. 


A new scientific journal is to be published in 
Kawachi to be called the Kaishin Zasshi. 


New cavalry barracks are about to be erected at 
Sanadayama, to the south of Osaka Castle. 


Ir is proposed to establish a bourse at Himeji, | 


and a meeting is to be held to discuss the matter. 


A suicut shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital on the 8th instant, at 2h. 22m. 32s. p.m. 


Mr. Nakamura, who was elected President of 
the Tékyé Rice Exchange, has consented to 
accept the post. 





Tuk ceremony of opening an exhibition of 
marine products at Ishinomaki took place on 
the 8th instant. 


Mr. Kawantsut, of Takamatsu, who has been 
experimenting in order to produce an improved 
paper for cigarettes, has succeeded in finding 
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made from these roots is tasteless and produces 
very little smoke. 


A yew steamer for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
called the A/itke Maru, left London on the 7th 


inst., for this port. 


Tue construction of three new war-vessels, 
ordered by the Naval Department from England, 
will be completed in 1891. 


Mr. Kawano, a public prosecutor of the Court 
of Cassation, died on the morning of the 7th 
instant, after a long illness. 


Dr. Takanasut, formerly a professor in the 
Kobe Medical College, has just been appointed 
Vice-President of Kobe Hospital. 


Tie Cha-no-yu has recently become so popular 
Hin Dsaka that the ceremonial utensils employed 
have increased in cost 20 per cent. 


Mx. Nanawara, President of the Japan Railway 
Company, will leave for Europe and America 
about the middle of next month, 


Trarric between Koyama and Ashikaga, on 
the line of the Ryomo Railway Company, will 
be opened on the 1st of next month, 





Tue ceremony of premenilag diplomas to stu- 
dents of the Toky6 Medical School at Iwamoto- 
cho, Kanda, took Biace on the 8th instant. 


Tue annual meeting of the. Kobe Cricket Club 
took place on the 5th inst., when Mr. R. Hughes 
was elected captain for the ensuing season. 





Tue Government has granted charters to the 
Bokusui Shoshi Kaisha (a paper-manufacturing 
company) and to the Toky6 Sugar Company. 
Mr. Mortoka, President of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, has been promoted to the rank of fourth 
class, second grade, by special order of H.I.M. 
the Emperor. 





A Generar meeting of the Téky6 Charity Hos- 
pital, which was to have taken place on the 15th 
instant, has been postponed till about the end of 
next month, 


Tur estimated cost of a new war-vessel ordered 
from England in place of the late Unebi Kan is 
yen 3,020,000, including the cost of bringing 
her out. 


Vice-Apairat Viscount Kapayanta, Vice-Mini- 
ster of State for the Navy, who is staying in 
Paris, will leave for Germany about the end of 
this month, 


Mr. Tanase, Director of the Forestry Bureau, 
will leave the capital on the 20th instant on a 
visit to the Government forests in Aichi and 
Mie Prefecture. 





Tnx ceremony of opening the new buildings of 
the Asakusa Elementary School took place on 
the 7th inst. Mr. Watanabe, Secretary of the 
Tokyd City Government Oflice, Mr. Motoda, 
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the material in carrots and radishes. The paper 





Superintendent of the Section for Scholastic 
Affairs in the City Office, and a number of 
officials and private gentlemen were present. 


Durine the first quarter of this year the number 
of shares that changed hands in the Toky6 Stock 
Exchange was 212,903, the daily average being 
about 3,041. 





Baron Taxasakt, Governor of TOky6, who has 
been suffering for some time from illness, has 
almost recovered, and will be able to attend his 
office in a few days. 


Prince ! ajo left the capital on the gth instant 
for KyOts, on three weeks’ leave of absence. His 
Excellency proposes to visit the temple of the 
Kofukuji at Nara. 


Tue population of the Bonin Islands is 999 
(of whom 539 persons are registered as re- 
sidents, and 460 as temporary residents), their 
houses numbering 281. 





Tux spring meeting of the TokyS Lawyers’ 
Association will be held on the 16th instant in 
the premises of the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Tue launch of the Afagi Kan, which was to 
have taken place on the 2nd instant at the Ono- 
lama Naval Shipbuilding Yard, has been post- 
poned till about the 2oth instant. 


Tue construction of a railway between Sendai 
and Ichinoseki, Iwate Prefecture (over 48 
miles), will be started by the Japan Railway 
Company about the middle of this month. 


Prince Saxyo, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
who has been suffering for some time from 
illness, has now entirely recovered, and was 
able to attend his office on the 6th instant. 


A mertinG of commissioners to the Paris Ex- 
hibition was held on the 6th instant in the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, to 
determine upon the exhibits that should be sent 
to Paris. 





Tue community of Yokohama received a great 
shock on Tuesday last through the sudden death 
of Mr. Russell Brooke Robertson, C.M.G., 
F.R.G.S., Acting-Judge of H.B.M. Court for 
Japan. 


Between 30 and 40 tea growers have combined 
for the formation of an association whose object 
will be the improvement of the manufacture of 
tea, The head-quarters of the society will be 
in Osaka. 


Prince Mért and family, and Mr. Furusawa, 
a counsellor in the Home Office, who have been 
absent for sume time in Yamaguchi Prefecture, 
left Shimonoseki on the 3rd instant on their re- 
turn to the capital. 





‘Tue ceremony of the Yoroi iron 
bridge, at Koamicho, took place on the morning 
of the 7th inst., in presence of Mr. Ginbayashi, 


Secretary of the Toky6 City Government Office 


opening 
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(who represented the Governor), Mr. Kurada, 


the engineer, the headman of Nihonbashi} 


district, and others. 

———— 
Tue cotton-spinning factory established at Hi- 
meji by Mr. Morioka, when he was Governor of 
Hiogo Prefecture, has been acquired by a syndi- 
cate of wealthy merchants of Osaka, who will 
enlarge the works considerably. 


Tue Kyoeisha (a shipping company) of Toku- 
yama, Yamaguchi Prefecture, has purchased the 
Naniwa Maru from the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
at a cost of yen 5,500. The vessel will be run 
between Kobe and Hyakkan (Higo). 





A ew material for paper has been found in a 
water plant which grows plentifully in Lake 
Biwa. The inventor is said to have obtained a 
large order from a foreign firm inmediately on 
showing a sample of the new product. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by the Japan 
Fine Arts Society to ask their Imperial Majesties 
the Emperor and Empress to visit the Exhibi- 
tion of Fine Arts which was opened on the roth 
instant in the new buildings at Sakuragaoka. 


Viscount Hytkata, Minister of State for the 
Imperial Household, paid a visit, on the evening 
of the 4th instant, to Marquis Nakayama, in 
order to enquire into the condition of that nolle- 
man’s health, and remained with the patient 
several hours, ‘ 
Duarte last month the quantity of rice that 
changed hands in the Ky5t Rice Exchange 
was 18,650 foéu (one fokw is equal to 2} piculs), 
valued at yen 86,378.50, showing a decrease ot 
one-third on the quantity dealt in during the 
previous month. 


Dvarine last month the number of visitors to the 
Museum at Ueno was 14,720, of whom 13,688 
were adults, 592 children, and 440 students, 
The number of visitors to the Zoological Garden 
was 33,990, of whom 29,497 were adults, 3,874 
children, and 619 students, 


Tue construction of a new war-vessel, to be 
named the Hashidate Kan, was commenced on 
the 6th instant in the Yokosuka Shipbuilding 
Yard, and the vessel will be completed in June 
next year. Her hull will be similar to that of 
the Zsukushi Kan. 


Tue number of shares that changed hands in 
the Kyét Stock Exchange during last month 
was 121,414, of which 504 were Kydt6 Stock 
Exchange, 260 Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 119,320 
Osaka Shipping Company, 1,300 Japan Railway 
Company, and 30 Ky6td Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Bank shares. 





Tue amount of duty collected by the Korean 
Customs at Gensan last year was yen 57,116.34, 
showing an increase of yen 11,600 as compared 
with the amount received during the previous 
year. The annual expenditure of the Customs 
in salaries of officers, rent of buildings, and 
miscellaneous items is about yen 14,000, 


Tue construction of the railway between Naoetsu 
and Nagano has been completed, and traffic will 
be opened shortly. The line between Nagano 
and Ueda has been nearly finished, and the 
work between Ueda and Karuizawa is being 
hurried on with a view to its completion in 
August next. When the whole line is finished 
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the Railway Bureau will ask the Ministers of 
State to be present at the opening ceremony, 


Tue laying of rails between Fujisawa and 
Yamanouchi on the Kamakura railway has been 
completed, and ballast trains are now running 
on the line. The railway is to extend to Miura 
by way of Engakuji, KamegayatOge, Ogigayatsu, 
Tsurugaoka, and Nagoshi. Two tunnels are 
in course of formation at Ogiygayatsu and 
Nagoshi. 








Tue drawing of Pension Bonds and new Public 
Loan Bonds took place, on the morning of the 
6th instant, in the Tékyd City Government 
Office, in presence of Mr. Nomoto, Assistant 
Director of the National Debt Bureau, and other 
officials from the Finance Department, the 
Secretary and clerks of the City Office, and 
thirty-three bond-holders. 


Tuere is butlittle change in the Import Market, 
and the somewhat limited sales of Yarn have 
been nearly all Bombay spinnings, Grey Goods, 
with the exception of one line of Shirtings, have 
been slow of sale, and Fancy Goods have been 
dull, whilst Woollens have generally been in- 
active. Inthe Metal market, stocks move off 
fairly, and prices remain generally undisturbed. 
Holders of Kerosene are firm, but buyers will 
not pay the prices asked, consequently there are 
no dealings to chronicle. There has been a 
moderately brisk trade in Sugar, mostly 
Browns, and arrivals come freely. The gradu: 
diminishing quality of the Silk on offer is shown 














by the fact that more than half the quantity 
inspected during the past week has been reject- 
Holders, however, aver that prices are low, 
even taking into account the quality of the stock 
now remaining on the market. Producers must 
have done fairly well this season on the whole, 
and the total export to date has been already 
nearly 7,000 piculs more than that of any pre- 
vious annual export, while the quantity ship- 
ped compared with that at same date last 
season is fully 10,000 piculs greater. These 
figures amply justify the forecast of the Silk crop 
made in these columns in June last, for al- 
though a large quantity of the “noble article” 
has been disposed of at what appear to be 
moderate figures, the fine and regular Silks 
have all fetched high prices and are nearly 
cleared off the market. There has been litie 
done in Waste Silk, and no fresh arrivals have 
come in. The stock, however, is about 1,090 
piculs tess than at the same date last season, 
and as the quantity exported is about the same 
it would appear that there must be considerable 
Waste still remaining up country, viewing the 
largely increased production, unless it has 
found its way to the native looms. Garden 
musters of new Tea continue to arrive, but these 
give no trustworthy indication of the coming 
crop. Exchange has revived a point, but is 
anything but strong at the rates quoted. 


ed. 





NOTES, 





Ir was to be expected that the mischievous 
fables about Japanese affairs, lately published hy 
the New York Ma/ion, and ccmmented on in 
the: 





e columns a fortnight ago, would offer a 
tempting opportunity to the cravings of reckless 
and sensational journalism, Already a con- 
siderable amount of newspaper space has been 
devoted to the subject in the United States. 


With the bulk of this, in’ which, by the 


UN 


way, the friends of Japan have shown them- 
selves alert, we shall deal hereafter. For the 
present, the first fruits of the original libel 
which come under our notice appear in the 
Boston Evening Transcript, in which news- 
paper, as if the Marion's calumnies were not 
sufliciently juicy, we find them dressed up and 
improved upon in, if possible, yet more brutal 
and vulgar terms. To follow the writer of 
these slanders through an article which con- 
tains scarcely a fragment of truth would be 
as unpalatable as it is unnecessary. We have 
already sufficiently refuted the original fabrica- 
tion on which it is founded. And an essayist 
who in one breath denounces the rapidity of 
Japan's progress, and in the next reviles and 
snarls at those who would limit that progress 
to a speed proportioned to the country’s staying 
powers, puts himself beyond the pale of argu- 
ment. Of such an one it may be truly said, 
in the language of the ancient sage, “there 
is more hope of a fool than of him.” Suffice it, 
then, to give the following example of his 
methods, as an illustration of the lengths to 
which ignorance and the thirst after sensation 
can drag a modern journalist, even in one of 
the most highly cultured centres of Japan's 
nearest Western neighbour:—‘ The Ministers of 
the Mikado have, after the Oriental mianner, 
summarily postponed reform by arresting many 
reformers, and by “purifying” the army in the 
most-approved fashion, The army was sup- 
posed to be infected with Liberalism, and many 
of those who were suspected before the coup 
d'état of December are now dead. The thunder- 
bolt fellon the 27th of December. An Imperial 
rescript dated two days before ‘proclaimed* 
all the secret societies and assemblies, and 
open-air meetings. The police were also au- 
thorized to arrest and banish all ‘suspected * 
persons found within eight miles of the palace. 
Of course, all courtiers and all officials who 
dissented from the reactionary policy of Premier 
Ito were ‘suspected.’ In a word, Japan was 
suddenly placed under martial law. So decided 
a step necessarily needed a pretext, and a con- 
spiracy to assassinate Ito was officially dis- 
covered. to, who models himself on Bismarck, 
is a believer in the blood and iron policy, with 
this difference, that he has no particular aver- 
sion to shedding blood on the scaffold, a form of 
bloodthirstiness with (s/c) which the great Chan- 
cellor cannot truthfully be accused. Ito, since 
he gut home from his tour of Europe, has only 
bided his time to head off the parliamentary 
movement, and now believes he has accom- 
plished his object. His methods are those 


peculiar to despotisms.” 


* 
ee 


Mr. Edward Greey, of New York, ina later 
issue of the same journal, enters a serious pro- 
test against these and similarly atrocious ravings ; 
and, though he perhaps goes too far when he 
styles the political breeze of last December “an 
emeute,” he effectually knocks away the whole 








flimsy framework of the editorial libel, and 
drives its author into a corner from which the 


latter, badly winged, secks in vain to wriggle, 
under the cover of an evasive paragraph no 
more substantial than the shabby paper on 
which it is printed. To us the whole case seems 
‘o furnish ample demonstration of a fact too 
often overlooked by would-be teachers of the 
Japanese Government—namely, that the latter 
must, in the nature of things, have the fullest 
knowledge of what is going on, and may also 
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be credited with understanding better than any 
one else the way of dealing with their own 
people. That the libel on Japan's good name 
which has gained so much publicity originated 
(as far at least as its inspiration, for the actual 
writing is plainly a foreigner’s) with individuals 
or colleagues of the frenzied zealots lately ex- 
pelled from TOky6 is not and, we believe, need 
not be disputed, any more than the facts that its 
instigators are a disgrace to the land of their 
birth, and that their intemperate and hysterical 
action has justified in the fullest degree the 
sentence pronounced against the malcontents. 
It is sad enough that there should be found 
among the fanatical youth of Japan individuals 
ready to bear false witness against their country, 
their party, and their rulers. It is, perhaps, even 
sadder that their false witness should be caught 
up, echoed, and magnified, on a soil where, of 
all others, it might have been supposed that 
such wild and travagant vapourings would be 
instantly detected and repudiated. 








Ir is to be hoped that the now notorious Soshi’ 
will be edified and benefitted by the following 
merciless analysis of their characteristics, lately 
published by the Fiji Shimpo:—“In Western 
countries, riots of the unemployed lower classes 
not unfrequently disturb the public tranquillity, 
and it is even said that the police in some cities 
of Europe have more to do in checking and 
suppressing such outbreaks than in the ordinary 
duties of their calling. These agitations are 
mainly the result of discontented contrast be- 
tween the comforts of the upper classes and 
the needy circumstances of the working orders, 
whose wages are often ill-proportioned to the 
cost of existence in its humblest forms. 
Happily in Japan distinctions between the 
means of rich and poor are less strongly marked, 
and the cost of living is so small that even the 
neediest classesare seldom broughtto extremities. 
The ordinary Japanese poor, moreover, are so 
mild in disposition that, as far as can be judged 
at present, there is no reason to apprehend 
their ever combining for purposes of disturb- 
ance. But, apart from these, there is in this 
country a special impecunious class, containing 
elements by no means unlikely to give trouble 
to the Government. We refer to the ‘student 
body,’ but must at the same time draw a broad 
distinction between the two divisions of that 
body. From the one division, composed of 
bond fide students, who possess sufficient means 
for their education and pursue it with a fixed 
and genuine purpose, no evil need be appre- 
hended. With the other, the so-called Soshi, 
the case is very different. Its members are 
fundless, purposeless, and indolent. For the 
most part sons or brothers of Shizoku, and 
ignorant of all the ordinary means of gaining a 
«livelihood, they are at the same time unfortunately 
filled with a lofty spirit, inherited from their 
forefathers, which cannot be easily eradicated. 
They have Government situations always in 
view, and they indulge in tall talk on great 
questions of the day. Though of high aims, 
they are wild in intellect, and they generally 
stumble in their career. Disappointment and 
bitterness are the natural result, leading them 
to vent their grumbles on all about them, and 
tending to form them into a most uncomfort- 
able body, likely enough at any convenient op- 
portunity to breed political disturbance. It may 
be urged that the Sosh/ class is not sufficiently 
important to give any real cause for present 
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anxiety; but, even if that be so, it can scarcely 
be premature to consider preventive measures 
in respect of a political factor which may here- 
after assume disagreeably formidable dimen- 
sions. To our thinking, want of the education 
befitting their means is the chief cause of 
the present attitude of the Sushi. If a suit- 
able education could be brought within their 
reach, and if, further, they could be taught to 
bring their minds down to something like the 
ordinary level, and be shown that Government 
appointments are not the best things in the 
world to be ceaselessly coveting, probably the 
existing evil would gradually disappear. 

*“ @ © #8 8 « 


. * 


Then, under the heading “Do not make 
official situations objectsof envy,” the iji Shims 
proceeds to advocate some sufficiently drastic 
measures for quenching the Soshi's thirst after 
Government employ. The power, remunera- 
tions, and easy life, it says, appertaining to 
official employment are the causes of its being 
so much coveted by the Soshi. While 30 yen 
per month, for instance, is a fair average income 
for a man in business or private life, and often 
attained only at the cost of risk, hard work, and 
anxiety, an official with that stipend has little to 
do for it, and that little without risk ; while his 
only anxiety is discussion. The best remedy, 
then, for the present state of things is ‘ to strip 
off the vain power’ now belonging to officialdom, 
to reduce the salaries, and increase the work. 
Let members of the opulent and highly-cultured 
classes alone be admitted into the Government 
service—men who would seek it for the sake of 
honour only, not for pecuniary reward. Then 
would cease the unwelcome spectacle of Soshr 
striving for such positions even at the cost of 
tarnishing their honour. Many evils of the pre- 
sent system would at the same time be abolished, 
and the eyes of poor students would be turned 
away from vain aspirations to the healthier pur- 
suits of practical industry. Lastly, the process 
would contribute materially towards the much- 
needed retrenchment of the Government ex- 
penditure.” 





Tue following, which, under the heading “The 
Kaiser's Day's work,” appeared in the Sv. 
James's Gazette three weeks before the death 
of the German Emperor, contains many interest- 
ing particulars of that aged monarch’s latter 
life:— 

A Correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt gives an i 
teresting account of the way in which th 
liam, at the end of his ninety-first yeur, originarily spends 

day. We summarize this article, supplementing it 
with some information obtained from private sources. 

The Emperor is now able to devote fourteen hours out 
of every twenty-four tothe various duties of his exalted 

ition. During the whole of that time he we i 
form and his miltfary boots Quite recently his ph 
prescribed for him a new programme for the employment 
of his waking hours, and it is said to have been adopted 
with great benefit. 

At seven o'clock in the morning a valet enters the Em- 
peror’s bed-room with a small cup of tea, which his 
Majesty drinks before he rises. In former years it was his 
custom to tise when he felt that he had slept long enough, 
and to go at once to hi ‘oom ; but of late, 
the recommendation of hi icians, he has made it his 
habit to lie in bed for an hour and a half after waking. 
At half-past eight the Emperor quits his bed, and, with 
very little assistance, dresses himsel 
sonal servants, who take turns in waiting upon him’ for 
twenty-four hours ata time, ‘These are his wardrobe-man 
Engel, and Is two valets Ukermarker and Krause. 

At nine o'clock the Kaiser goes to his library, where he 
breakfasts, usually on tea and toast. On Tuesdays and 
Fridays, however, breakfast is served about twenty minutes 
earlier than usual, and by nine o'clock his Majesty is in 
his study, where he receives the report of the President of 
Police. “On other days the Emperor does not begin work 
until twenty minutes after nine. His first business is to 
gpen letters and sign documents. Punctually at ten o'clock 
Here von Wilmowski, the Chief of the Civil Cabinet, arrives 
for a brief interview ; and from that hour audience succeeds 
audience until half-past twelve, when the Emperor takes his 
second breakfast. This invariably consists of a basin of 
plain soup and some meat of an easily digestible kind. ‘The 
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menu for breaklast and for dinner is drawn up by a phy- 
sician in consultation with the cook, and then submitted to 
the Emperor, who generally males some slight alteration ¢ 
but th 10 foundation for the stories that have been told 
of his inordinate fondness for hot boiled lobsters and crabs, 
The dectors have ordered the Kaiser to drink a glass of 
xvod old Bordeaux with his brealast as well as with his 
dinners but the Emperor cares little for wine, and. coms 
promises the matter by deluging his Chateau Margaux with 
natural Seltzer water. When the guard is changed, the 
Emperor seldom fails to appear at the well known window 
of his palace to return the salutations of the crowd which is 
always assembled without, After the second breakfast 
there are more audiences and inte:views, until it is time for 
the Kaiser to take his daily drive. He usually returns at 
about three o'clock, and at once resumes work. Between 
three ard five the’ higher officials of the empire have 
audience; and at five dinner is announced. It lasts one 
hour, and immediately afterwards the Emperor goes back 
to his study, where, for an hour, he reads the newspapers 
of the day or has passages from them read to him. At 
seven he orders his carriage, and, if he has nothing more 
important to do, goes cither to the theatre or to the opera. 
He hi ays been a great lover of the drama, and he is 
very unwilling toallow anything tointerfere with hisevening’s 
enjoyment of it ; yet he has for many years made it a vule 
never to goto the theatre while the body of one of the 
leaders of his armies or of any old political servant lies un- 
buried. When the Emperor returns from the theatre tea is 
served, and some time is spent in social conversation ; but 
at about ten o'clock his Majesty goes once more to his 
study, to give attention to any pressing matters that may 
have come up during the day. When he has dealt with 
these he goes to his room, and at eleven u'clock the valet of 
the da away the lamp and leavi 
lighted. nig! table by the bed-side. The 
perur sleevs uncommonly well, and the tinkle of the electric 
bell which rings in the neighbouring room in which sits the 
valet on duty is very seldom heard during the night. 

‘The Kaiser likes to have a vase filled with corn-flowers on 
his study table, and declares that if there be no corn-flu wers 
there will be no work done. Mowers for this vase are there- 
foré specially grown in a forcing-house at Potsdam all the 
year round.” tor making marginal notes upon public docu 
ments the Emperor uses a long and very thick pencil. This 
also has to Le specially prepared for him ; but for years he 
used an ordinary carpenter’s pencil, and he only relins 
quished it when it was represented to him that the softness 
of the lead caused his, writing to smear and become un- 
decipherable. His Majesty ne ther smokes nor takes snuff, 
and any spare moments that may be at his disposal during 
the day are spent with the Empress, in whose presence he 
is always most punctilious and attentive. At the time of the 
attempted assassination of the Empercr by Nobiling, in 

the Empress was in very bad health; and she was 
unable to go to her husband’s som until some days after 
the event. Atlast she dragged herself downstairs to his 
apartments, ejaculating, “flow happy I shall be to see 
thee again!” “The Kaiser, whose 1com was full of officers 
and whose door was open, heard her and laughingly 
shouted, ‘Well, come along, wife; come along!" And 
when the Empress appeared both burst into tears. 













































































Discussing the question of mixed residence, the 
Keizai Zasshi is strongly in its favour, and urges 
that the slender formalities now required may 
just as well be done away with. At present, for 
example, in the capital, a foreigner not in the 
Government service who wishes to live outside 
of Tsukiji can do so in the easiest way by be- 
coming the employé of a Japanese. A simple 
form, filled in by the latter, and submitted to 
the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs and to 
the Governor of Tokyd, does the rest. Tf, then, 
the difficulty is so slight, why not remove it 
altogether? We (Yapan Mail) have heard of 
a good many funny proposals by amateur politi- 
cians in this country, but for pure simple- 
mindedness the above suggestion certainly stands 
alone. If its author would only take the trouble 
of learning a little about his country’s treaty 
relations, he would probably not be very long in 
finding out the absurdity of the step he has 
advocated. 








Tue Choya Shimbun, in an article highly eu- 
logistic of Major Meckel, remarks that it is 
mainly through the agency of that officer 
that Japanese military men have been led to 
recognise the impracticability of adopting 
wholesale any European system of tactics. 
In Europe the movement of large armies, 
owing to the great facilities of transport and 
communication, and the generally high state 
of cultivation of all land, is very easy, but it 
is different in Japan, where many obstacles are 
Presented to the manceuvring of large armies. 
Major Meckel early perceived this fact, and de- 
cided that special strategic considerations must 
govern military operations in this country, a con- 
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clusion which has obtained the approval of the 
high authorities. A suitable system has been 
framed on the lines thus indicated, the adoption 
of which is only a matter of time and expense. 





Tue recent rise in copper set the Eastern world’s 
pulses beating. “ Was this a gigantic corner,” 
people asked, “and if so, why should not a 
similar operation be extended to silver, as. 
indeed, rumour said was on the /apis.” The 
wish was father to the thought. It is now pretty 
clear that there has been no corner, properly so 
called, in copper. What has happened is that 
the largest copper-consuming factory in the 
world, seriously troubled by constant fluctuations 
in the price of the metal and believing in the 
permanence of an upward tendency in the 
copper market, has made, direct with the pro- 
ducers, immense contracts, at high prices, so 
as to secure a sufficient supply of the metal 
on fixed terms for some years to come. The 
arrangement said to have been made with the 
producers is that the French firm has guaran- 
teed to pay a minimum price of £60 per ton, 
and to share in settled proportions any differ- 
ence between that figure and the market price 
quoted from time to time. This means, not 
only that a fllip has been given to the copper- 
mining industry, and a certain steadiness to the 
market, but also that fluctuations in price are 
halved, so far as concerns all parties to the tran- 
saction. The firm by which this operation has 
been conducted is the Société Industrielle et 
Commercial des Métaux, which turns out 25,000 
tons of manufactured copper yearly. Its director, 
M. Secrétan, whom Zhe Times describes “a 
man of the time and a remarkable one,” has 
publicly explained the whole affair—except- 
ing, of course, the exact figures. He charac- 
terizes as puerile the supposed corner and the 
reported purchases of large stocks. “Think,” 
he writes, “of the capital which must be em- 
ployed to carry out such an operation, in view 
of the present rate of production—over 200,000 
tons per annum. The stocks of copper from 
month to month are before the eyes of the 
world. There is no ‘corner’ (dise/fe). Copper 
is athand for every one; it is dealt in on the 
principal Exchanges of Europe now as freely as 
ever and with as close a margin between buying 
and selling prices. Any sceptic may convince 
himself of the truth of this observation by address- 
ing himself to the first metal broker he meets, and 
he will find that the latter will either buy or sell 
any amount of copper which may be required: 
The fact is, we are the largest copper manufac- 
turers in the worid, far larger in our operations 
than any of your English houses, We have 
been obliged hitherto to get all our copper 
through London. This costs us 36f. (28s.) per 
ton more than if we imported our requirements 
direct. Perpetual changes in price, brought 
about by the operations on your Metal E 
change, have seriously perturbed us in our busi 
ness. Of late years our margin of profit has 
been very low, and has at times disappeared, 
under the influence of speculative operations on 
your side. We have, therefore, carried out an 
idea which has long been before us. We have 
put ourselves in direct contact with the pro- 
ducers, and have concluded some, and are in 
course of concluding other large and important 
contracts for supplies with them, for two and 
for three years certain ; and we have every hope 
of continuing on this system in future, As 
manufacturers we require stability in prices, 
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They blame us for 
ive rise. 


and this we hope to insure. 
having made a sudden and a specula 
We have done nothing of the sort; there has been 
We entered into the} 





no speculation about it. 
fray prepared to buy a certain amount of copper. 


amount. We were prepared with a certain 
amount of capital to attain our ends. We have 
not been able to employ it. The rise has been 
chiefly on your side, not on ours, and we are 
committed to the payment of high prices, higher 
than we at first anticipated, but we feel con- 
fidence in being able to maintain them.” We 
read in Zhe Times that in 1887 “ the total im- 
ports of copper were go,500 tons, and deliveries 
111,493 tons, an excess of consumption of 
21,000 tons, the stock being reduced 33 per 
cent. by the end of the year. Thus we have an 
independent corroboration of M. Secrétan’s 
assertion that the demand for copper is in- 
creasing. With this let us take the fact that the 
production of copper in 1886 fell off to the ex- 
tent of 11,000 tons, while the population of the 
globe is rapidly multiplying itself, and with it 
the demand for pots, pans, wires, and, alas! 
cartridge-cases.” 





Tue Kerzat Zassh?, writing on the amount of 
paper currency in circulation, says :—So far as 
our information goes the amount of paper 
money in circulation would seem to be :-— 

(1) Government notes . 


(2) Bank notes .. 
(3) Convertible notes 





Total + 137,136,941 60 
The amount of {Government notes is obtained 
by adding together several items that are found 
in the estimates of the 2rst fiscal year, and it 
may therefore be taken to represent the amount 
of paper currency that was in circulation on the 
last day of December. We arrive at the total of 
Bank notes by deducting yen 1,946,775, the 
amount redeemed by the Nippon Ginko, from 
yen 30,585,498, the sum actually in circu- 
lation on July 1st, 1885, as given in the 
6th annual statistical statement. According to 
the report of the Nippon Ginko for the latter 
half of last year the amount of convertible notes 
that had been issued up to the end of Decem- 
ber last was yen 53,469,092, from which there 
had to be deducted the sum of yen 233,990, then 
lying in the treasury of the bank, the remainder 
being the total amount in circulation. It will 
be seen therefore that the total given above, yen 
137,136,941.60, refers to quite a recent date, the 
end of last year. This total compares as follows 
with the ten previous years :— 

























Nominal Market Value Actual 
Year. Amount. ‘of Silver Yen, Amount. 
Yen, Yen 
July rst, 1876... 1.00 . 
July rst, 1877. 1.035 
July rst, 1878. 1,009... 
July ist, 
_| July rst 60,326,384 
July rst, 51,816,390 O... 94,203,808 
July rst, 147,032,041. 0.25 94,850,381 
July rst, +132,618,040 0...104,423,053, 
July ast, +:124,844,620 2. 1.040...120,042,9 
+T24,429,004 42. 1,000,,.,124,420,094 







1.000...127,02 
+ 1.000.. 





34 
'371130,041 
It will be scen that the figures for 1887 occupy 
third rank in regard to the annual totals since 
1876, and are very much greater than the 
nominal statements of 1877, 1883, and 1884, 
although, as our readers are no doubt well aware, 
the value of paper currency has risen during the 
three years since the latter date. Thinking 








people, consequently, are somewhat apprehensive 


UN 


We have not been able to buy it by a large| 


that this increase in the issue of the paper money 
may lead to financial derangement, with its 
numerous train of evils. It is true that, as long 
as the Nippon Ginko meets all demands for 
{hard money in exchange for paper, one can 
hardly say that over-issue has taken place. But 
|we sincerely trust it isnot intended to keep 
down the rate of interest by artificial means, and 
to maintain an enormous amount of paper 
currency in circulation. 





Tue interest of the President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce has been asked in the 
following matter. The Japanese Government 
has established a mercantile museum in Tokio, 
which at present contains only native produc- 
tions, and ithas been suggested that samples 
of foreign productions should be superadded, 
for which due accommodation will be afforded. 
The project so far is under the direction of, and 
is being promoted by, Mr. Masuda, of the firm 
of Mitsui and Co., Tokio, and the President of 
the Manchester Chamber is asked to help in 
this enterprise by making it generally known 
that samples illustrative of our Lancashire in- 
dustries will find an appreciative shelter in this 
Tokio museum, with mutual advantage, it may 
be hoped, to the commerce of both countries — 
London and China Express. 





Tue Hongkong Daily Press gives the following 
particulars with regard to the loss of the steam- 
ship Siéh:—“ A telegram has been received in 
town announcing the total loss of the British 
steamer Siks, on her outward voyage. The 
telegram was dated London, 31st March. The 
Stkh left the Clyde on the 2oth, and Liverpool 
the 29th February, and passed the Suez Canal 
on the 16th March, so she was probably lost at 
this end of the Red Sea. The Agents (Messrs. 
Adamson, Bell & Co.) inform us that she had a 
very valuable cargo, and was bound for the 
Straits, Shanghai, and Japan. The Si#h was a 
vessel of 1,510 tons, and when last in China, 
a few months ago, was commanded by Captain 
Scotland.” 





Tue following telegram, respecting the move- 
ments of Mr, Blaine, who it was stated some 
time since would visit the East on his way back 
to America, is taken froma Californian paper 
received by the last mail :— 
London, March rgth. 

James G. Blaine, in a private letter written 
from Florence to a London friend, states he will 
visit London in May and veach New York about 
the end of June. His return to America, he says, 
has no political significance whatever, and he will, 
under no circumstances, personally participate in 
the coming Presidential canvass. 





AccorpING to the Indian, Colonial, and Fo- 
reign Engineer and Builder, of Feb. 15, an ex- 
press passenger compound locomotive on Webb's 
system is now being built by Beyer, Peacock 
and Co., of Manchester, for the Pennsylvania 
State Railroad. It will be precisely similar to 
the compound engines now running the main- 


| |line trains on the London and North-Western. 


The two high-pressure cylinders, r4in, by 24in., 
are outside connected, and actuate the hind 
drivers, while the single low-pressure cylinder 
is 30in. diameter and 2qin. stroke, and is inside 
connected to the main drivers. The two pairs 
of drivers are not coupled, and are 75in. dia- 
meter. The boiler pressure is 175Ib. per square 
inch. This locomotive is intended for experi- 
ment, in order to compare with the best Ame- 
can locomotives. 
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Tue Japan Brewery has, after various delays, 
been at length completed, and operations have 
been begun. The occasion will, we under- 
stand, be celebrated shortly, when a com- 
pany of guests of the directors will by formal 
invitation view the works. Meanwhile, it may 
not be uninteresting to note some of the chief 
features of an enterprise which bids so fair to 
be an important and a successfulone. It is now 
over two years since the first brick of the new 
buildings was laid, the progress of the work 
having been retarded by several causes, but 
chiefly by the exceedingly complicated nature 
of much of the machinery. Probably few of 
those interested in the project anticipated or 
realized the proportions which it has assumed, 
or the extent of the preliminary operations that 
would be required. The buildings are some- 
what in the form of a double headed cross, the 
intermediate part being occupied by the boiler 
and engine. rooms, and the end portions by 
the mashing and boiling, and cooling machinery 
respectively. The engine is of 25 horse capacity, 
and furnishes the motive power for an exceed- 
ingly complex set of machinery. In the engine 
room the usual driving machinery is supple- 
mented by a refrigerator, the ice-cased pipes, 
tanks, pumps, etc., of which occupy a con- 
siderable space in the room, and are to be 
seen all over the building, an important part 
of the process followed being the cooling of the 
beer, while the cellar and fermenting room are 








also kept at various stages of coolness by 
this means. Adjoining the engine and boiler 
rooms are the washing rooms, which are also 
very large, the cement flooring of which is 
covered with an open floor of planks to allow 
the water used to drain off. The mash- 
ing and boiling processes are carried on in 
that part of the premises which adjoins. the 
road. Here in a high and commodious hall 
are situated the huge boiler and mash tub, with 
their numerous pipes and other attachments, 
upon a description of which we may not venture. 
Ina flat above are cold and hot water tanks, the 
latter heated by steam from the boiler; there 
also the malt is stored, and by means of a small 
mill itis ground previous to use. The malt enters 
the mash tub from above, is mixed with cold 
water and afterwards boiled several times; finally 
the hops are added, and the liquid is at length 
discharged into a tank whence it is pumped to 
the top floor at the other end of the premises. 
This part of the process is performed with 
such wonderful promptitude by a ridiculously 
small pump that the whole brew of 1,500 
gallons can be dealt with in nine minutes. Al- 
most boiling hot the beer passes then into a large 
cooling pansome 40 feet long, 18 feetbroad, and 
The room in which itis placed 





six inches deep. 
has many windows, all of which are kept open, 
so that the liquor settles, freeing itself of its 
albuminous components, in an ordinary tem- 
perature of about 60 degrees, Two tanks close 
by supply, one water within two degrees of 
freezing which is led to the cooling room 
underneath, and the other ordinary water for 
washing and other purposes. From the 
the beer, slightly cooled, descends to the cool- 
ing room. Here is the cooler, which con- 
sists simply of over fifty copper, tin coated, 
flattish pipes placed one above the other, 
and through which icy cold water from the tank 








pan, 


above is constantly circulating. ‘The beer, enter- 
ing a trough on the top of the pipes, thence 
trickles from pipe to pipe till, completely 
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cooled down, it drips into a foam filled trough 
below. This part of the process is quite 
an interesting one; indeed the appliances used 
in it are, we believe, of the most improved 
and highly developed type. After descend- 
ing the cooler the liquor passes into a room 
underneath where fermentation is encouraged 
and promoted, Twenty vats, each capable of 
holding 500 gallons, are ranged all round, and 
a perfect telegraph-wire-like arrangement of 
pipes for cooling the air occupies the roof, the 
temperature here (5° Reamur) being consider- 
ably lower than that in the cooling room, which 
in is lower than in the room above, Lere 
To still farther cool it 
during this process several coils of piping 
are introduced, some three or four days after its 
arrival, into the vat through which cold water is 
driven, Thence the beer after fermentation goes 





the liquor “ferments. 


to the vats in the cellar, where, in darkness mostly, 
and the frosty society of many cooling pipes, it 
ripens to. maturity. ten brews 
have already taken place, each of about 1,000 
gallons, so that there is now in the cellar a 
stock of something like 10,000 gallons of beer 
in various stages of maturing. The ear- 
liest brew is not yet properly aged, though 
to ordinary eyes it seems to be fully so, 
but already it shows itself as a pleasant and 
palatable though light beverage, which certainly 
ought to win its way to favour. In such an 
establishment much water is used, apart from 
the actual operation of brewing. The boiler is 
suppied from the large pond on the compound, 
the water passing through a large filter midway 
and being stored in a 20,000 gallon tank. The 
water used in brewing is that of the fine 
spring which exists in the bank close to the 
buildings, for the storage of which a tank, the 
capacity of which is 8,000 gallons, has been 
provided. An observable feature of the premises 
is their complete cleanness ; the walls are mostly 
coated with white paintwhich bears repeated wash- 
ing; and the floors, being of cement, areeasily set 
awash and cleaned. The pitching of the barrels 
or vats, like many of the other operations in the 
brewery, is done by machinery, aspecial apparatus 
being provided by which a steam blast enters them 
and either melts and removes old pitch, or dis- 
tributes uniformly over the surface that which 
has been newly put on, In the outer buildings 
accommodation exists for coopering, stabling 
for four horses, and bettoes’ and other servants’ 
quarters. It is probable that by the 15th of 
next month the beer will be, so to speak, in the 
market ; meantime the operation of brewing goes 
on at intervals and may be easily 
one who ca 
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iewed by any 
sto signify his desire to visit the 
works, where he will be courteously received 
by either the brewer, Mr. Heckert; the secretary, 
Mr. Donaldson; or the engineer, Mr. Watt. 
plant, ground, 
&e., will not fall short of $80,000. 





The cost of the whole buildings, 








Six Francrs Prunxetr has been transferred to 
Stockholm, and will be succeeded in Tdkyé by 
Mr. Hugh Fraser, Her Majesty's Minister 
Resident in Chile. It is not yet known here 
whether Mr. Fraser is at present in England, 
or whether he is still at his post; conse- 
quently, the date of his arrival in Japan cannot 
approximately given, Mr. Fraser 
was first appointed Attaché at the I 
January 1855; at Dresden, February 
23, 1855 Copenhagen, 19, 
1857; at Berlin, January 26, 1860; passed an 








be even 
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at November 








examination for a Paid Attachéship, August 
16, 1859, and was appointed Paid Attaché 
to the Legation in Central America, September 
21,1861; was promoted to be a 2nd Secretary, 
October 1, 1862 ; was transferred to Stockholm, 
June 25, 1864; but was Chargé d’Affaires at 
Guatemala from April 19, 1864, till August 5, 
1865. Was transferred as 2nd Secretary to 
Berlin, June 26, 1866; did not proceed thither, 
but retained his appointment at Stockholm. 
Was transferred to Peking, January 14, 1867, 
where he was Acting Chargé d'Affaires from 
November 2 till November 28, 1869. Was 
transferred to St. Petersburg, February 13, 1871 
(but did not proceed), and to Florence, July 1, 
1871. Was promoted to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Peking, April 24, 1874, where he was 
Acting Chargé d’Affaires from June 7, 1876, 
till February 28, 1879. Was promoted to be 
ecretary of Embassy at Vienna, November 8, 
1879, where he was Acting Chargé d’Affaires 
from August 3 tll December 14, 1881. Was 
transferred to Rome, February 23, 1882, where 
he was Acting Chargé d’Affaires from Septem- 
ber 1 to October 22, 1882; and from July 16 to 
December 22, 1883. Was promoted to be 
Minister Resident and  Consul-General at 
Santiago, February 17,1885. Chile ranks as a 
2nd class Mission, and the Minister Resident's 
salary is £2,000 per annum, Mr, Fraser, while 
filling that post, was entrusted with the settle- 
ment of claims on behalf of Great Britain arising 
out of the late war between Chile and Peru; 
and the successful issue to which he brought 
that negotiation is probably the cause of his 
promotion to the important office of Mini- 
ster in Japan. He is married to a sister 
of the novelist: Marion Crawford, and has 
two sons, now being educated in Europe. The 
Minister at Stockholm is accredited to Sweden 
and Norway, and his salary is £3,000 per 
annum. 








* 
are 

While Sir Francis Plunkett's many friends in 
this country must regret that they are to see him 
here no more, this feeling will be tempered 
with one of satisfaction that his desire for a 
European charge—prompted by the considera- 
tion of Lady Plunkett's health—has been 
fulfilled by his appointment to the agreeable 
post at Stockholm, with its great’ advantage 
of proximity to England. For his able and 
successful discharge of his diplomatic func- 
tions during a period of no ordinary per- 
plexity, and for the refined urbanity of manner, 
consideration, and tact, which distinguished 
him alike in private and public life, Sir Francis 
will be well remembered by a large body of 
admirers, Japanese as well as foreign, whose 
good wishes both he and Lady Plunkett as- 
suredly carry with them to his new sphere 
of duty. 





Irv crowned heads suffer from the proverbial 
uneasiness, the heads of their representatives in 
China must, if we are to accept the state- 
ments of the Chinese Times, be very similarly 
afilicted. Torn by internal rivalries, snubbed by 
mandarins, and smitten by the consciousness 
of a too frequent degradation of their high 
office, it would appear that the foreign diplo- 
matic body—or at least a part of it, for there 
surely are exceptions—enjoys a far from comfort- 
That, at any rate, is the picture 





able existence. 
of their condition, as painted by the Chinese 
Times inthe following strong colours :—‘Com- 
plaints are frequent of the unsatisfactory rela- 
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tions between Chinese and foreign officials, which 
are becoming gradually worse. The absence 
of spontaneous courtesy on the part of the man- 
darins is not a new thing, but they are apt, if 


not sharply checked, to drift beyond the stage’ 


of merely ‘dissembling their love,’ and come 
perilously near the point of ‘kicking down 
stairs.” Not only are the communications of 
the Ministers of the Yamén vain and vapid, and 
often as silly as if they were addressed to school- 
boys, but in their so-called friendly intercourse 
they tacitly treat the foreign representatives as 
inferior, making the most flimsy excuses for 
crying off engagements that are in the least in- 
convenient to themselves, while entirely disre- 
garding the convenience of the foreigners. The 
fault appears to rest on the foreign Ministers 
themselves, who have so long submitted to im- 
proper treatment. Why should they? 
general instructions of their respective govern- 
ments, coinciding with dictates of common- 
sense enjoining conciliatory demeanour, need 
not be interpreted to mean ho-fow/ng to the 
mandarins; and, if the corps diplomatigue would 
but act together, they could impose any canons 
of etiquette they chose. Why do they not? 
Because so many of the Ministers have separate 
interests to serve, and, like St. Augustine when 
he prayed for purity, qualify the petition by * but 
not just yet.’ The general principle, good for 
all nations and for all times, of intercourse on re- 
spectful terms, has to be set aside because now 
this Minister and now that has some special favour 
to solicit from the Chinese, and until he has se- 








cured that he dares notassert his independence. | 


The position has of course become aggravated 
since the fashion set in of foreign Ministers turn- 
ing brokers. Diplomatic usages count for little 
with the man who has an axe to grind in the 
shape of a financial or industrial or any other 
transaction to be put through. How policy and 
principle have to yield to the power of pelf is 
obvious to the most obtuse. M. Constans 
has been telling the public of Tongking that 
they must not insist on their protectionist and 
exclusive financial policy because certain French 
people have contracts with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, which might be imperilled by any anti- 
Chinese acts at Hanoi. M. Constans is no 
doubt right in restraining the ultra-exclusionists 
of the colony; but what an argument to use in 
support of liberality! The whole economical 
policy of the most important French dependency 
is to be governed by the supposed private in- 
terests of a special group of French manufac- 
turers. Do the foreign Ministers realize what 
the representation of 30 or 40 or 50 or 60 mil- 
lions of people, civilized, intelligent, progressive, 
implies? Does it carry no dignity? Or only 
so much as may be bartered away for some 
pettifogging favour? Ancient history tells of 
one who was hungry and sold his birthright for 
food. He at least got his mess of pottage.” 


We take this from the S/. Yames's Budget :-— 


Mr. Basil Chamberlain sends to the Folt-Lore 
Fournal, {rom Miyanoshita, a series of stories from 
the folk-lore of the Ainos "Some of them are very 
curious and amusing. We give some examples :— 


‘Tne Fox axp tue Tiger. 

Said the tiger to the fox.‘ Let us run a race from 
the top of the world to the bottom of the world, aud 
he who wins it shall be lord of the world.” The fox 
agreed, and off the tiger hounded, but without noticing 
that the fox had caught held of his tail so as to get 
pulled along by him.” Just is the tiger was abont 10 
reach the other end, he su whisked round, in 
order to jeer at the fox, whom he believed to be far 
behind, “But thiy motion exactly threw the fox safely 
on to the far end, so that he was able to call out to 
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The | 


June astonished tiger, “ Here Tami. What are yor so 
llong about?” For this reason there are no tigers i 
| Aino-land, 


| 





Dri G THE Sea Dry. 


‘There was the Chief of the Mouth of the River and 
the Chief of the Upper Current of the River. ‘The 
former was very vainglorious, and therefore wished to | 
put the latter to shame, or to kill him by engaging | 
in the attempt to perform something impossible 
he sent for him and said Lhe Sea may bea useful 

thing, in so far as it is the original home of the fish 
!which come up the river; but it is very destruct 
amy weather, when it beats wildly upon th 
























wh. Do you now drink it dry, so that there nyiy 
be rivers and dry land only. If you cannot do so, then 
forfeit all your possessions.” ‘The other (yreatly to the 





varinglovious man’s s 1 said ept thie chal. 
So on their going down together to the beach, 
the Chief of the Upper Current of the River took 
nd scooped up a little of the sea water with 
it drank a few drops aud said: ‘In the seawater it- 
seli there is no harm, [tis some of the rivers flowin, 
it that are pois, Do you therefore first el 
mouths of all the rivers both i Aino land and in 
cant prevent them from flowing into the sea 
[aud then I will undertake to drink the sea dry." Here- 
upon the Chief of the Mouth of the River felt ashanied 
d his error, and gave all his treasures to 
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scknowle 
his rival. 
Aw Ixquisitive Max's Exeen 
Three generations before my time there lived a 
‘o who wished to find out whether the stories t 
sbout the existence of aa under-world were true. 
day he penetrated into an immense cavern since 
t the river-mouth of 
last there 
was a glimmer of light ahead, ‘The man went on 
soon emerged into Hades. There were trees 
villages and rivers, and the sea, and large junks lond- 
ing fish and seaweed, Some of the people were Ainos 
some were Japanes in the every-day wold 
Amor g the number were some whom he had know 
when they were alive. But. though he saw them, they 
—strange to say—did not seem to see him, Indeed, 
he was invisible to all excepting to the dogs, for 
see everything, even spirits: and the dogs of Hu 
barked at him fiercely. Hereupon the people of 
the place, judging that some evil spirit had come 
among them, threw him diry food, such as evil 
spirits eat, in order, as they thought, to appease 
him, Of ‘course he was disgusted, and flung the 
filthy fish-bones ands away, But every 
time that he did so the stuff immediately returned! to 
the pocket in his bosom, so that he was greatly dis. 
|tressed. At last, entering a finetooking house near 
|the beach, he found his father and mother—not old, 
they were when they died, but in the heyday of 
Jyouth and strength. He called to his mother; but 
She ran away trembling. He clasped his father 
the hand, and said, "Father! don't you know me? 
can't you see me? I am your son.” "But his father 
fell yelling to the ground. So he stood aloof again, 
and watched how his parents and the other people in 
the house set up the divine symbols, and prayed in 
order to make the evil spirit depart,’ In his despair 
at being unrecognized he did depart, with the unclean 
offerings that had been made to him still sticking to 
s person, notwithstanding his endeavours to get rid 
of them. It was only when, after passing back through 
the cavern, he had emerged once more into the world 
of men, thit they left hin free from their pollution. 
He returned home, and never wished to visit Hades 
ag: It is a foul place. 
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Tue last number of Zhe Student calls for a 
few words of appreciative comment, its contents 
being varied, well written, and well suited to the 
| purposes of the magazine. Of the principal 
jarticles, the first is, of course, devoted to the 
[Emperor William's death, and, under the title 
|The World in Mourning,” discusses in simple 
and feeling words the greatness of that great 
monarch’s life, the calamity of his decease, and 
the agony of the whole German nation—intent 
alike upon the father's grave and the sick-bed 
of the son. “A Celestial Messenger,” a Japa- 
nese tale, is well rendered by “S.S.,” and fol- 
lowed by the concluding part of “The Early 
Years of Yoshitsune.” Then comes “ A Winter 
Scene amongst the Mountains,” by “K. M.,” 
|which, if in somewhat of the ecstatic order of 
| writing, displays fair literary skill, and that 
warm appreciation of natural scenery which is 
acharacteristic of the Japanese. To this suc- 
ceed Part 37 of “Stories from the JEneid,” a 
trans! 























lation of a paper on Siam, from the Romaji 
Zasshi, and other misce While 
the contents generally are attractive and well 








sineous matter, 


‘chosen, their greater merit lies in the language 


UNIV 
U 


Sol. 





| employed. This is for the most part strongly 


Saxon—at once the simplest, purest, and most 
powerful form of English, and, assuredly, the 
very best to set before the student youth of 
Japan. In another direction, however, we see 
(room for improvement in Zhe Student, and that 
\is the editing of the scientific Notes, which, 
generally speaking, have latterly been of the 





«| driest type, and might well be replaced by ex- 


tracts of more practical and useful import, not 
quite so far above the level of ordinary mortals. 


We refered recently to the inconvenience suffer- 
ed at Nagasaki on account of the change in the 
dates of arrival and departure of the Shanghai 
niail steamer, and mentioned that the Nagasak, 
community intended making an attempt to 
We now learn, 
from the Magasaki Express of the 4th inst., 
that‘A large and representative meeting of 
foreign residents was held in the Public Hall 
st evening, at which a Committee was appoint- 
ed to draw up a petition for signature, to be 
forwarded to the Directors of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, requesting them to consider the 
practicability of changing the date of arrival of 
steamers, which has recently been altered from 
Monday to Sunday, without any apparent 
reason.” 





have the hardship removed. 





On Thursday morning between the hours of four 
and five o'clock the residence on the Bluff of 
Captain J. J. Efford, Lloyd’s Surveyor, was 
entered by thieves, and several articles of value 
stolen, The presence of intruders was dis- 
covered by Miss Efford, who, being awakened 
by a rustling noise in her bedroom, was able by 
the aid of the night-light to make out the figure 
of a rather small person as it crept past the foot 
of herbed. She at once gave the alarm, the 
button of an electric bell in the servant’s quarters 
being close at hand, and the thief or thieves 
quickly left before any one in the house could 
take steps to stop them, a pair of sandals bearing 
a name in Japanese being left just outside the 
bath-room windows. An examination of the 
house showed that entrance had been effected 
through the bath-room window, which looks out 
upon a small yard at the rear of the building, 
the outside shutters of which had been cpened 
with a sharp instrument. The dining-room had 
been entered and the pantry opened. The 
burglars evidently found leisure to hold an in- 
formal picnic by way of varying their more 
serious work, the floor being covered with empty 
bottles, orange peel, and biscuits. All the drawers 
in the dining-room sideboard were opened, but 
it has not yet been discovered whether any of 
the silver was taken away. From Miss Efford’s 
room a ladies’ watch, a small bronze chain with 
gold pencil-case attached, and various articles 
of jewelery were stolen. Captain Efford’s office 
had also been entered, about $3.00 worth of 
stamps taken from a drawer and some 30 yen 
from a pocket book contained in the pocket of a 











| coat. An attempt had been made to openthe safe, 


but this did not go beyond defacing and damag- 
ing the brasswork surrounding the key-hole. 


Reuter is very exasperating sometimes. For 


| Fi : x 
example, in the matter of Prince Bismarck, we 


were at first told, without any qualification, that 
he had resigned in consequence of hh 





s objec- 
ions to the betrothal of the Princess Victoria. 
Next day there is word that, the Emperor insist- 
ing on the betrothal, the reported resignation 
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Two 
days later comes the intelligence that the Em- 
peror declines to accept the resignation, which 
therefore, instead of being threatened only, 
must have been formally tendered ; and, further, 
that the Chancellor has so held his ground 
that the betrothal will not take place until after 
the settlementof the Bulgarian question. Whe- 
ther it be that Reuter’s sources of information 
are needlessly bad, or that there is an indifferent 


had resolved itself into a threat only. 





au 





hand at the helm for the Eastern telegrams, the 
result to usin Japan is an eminently unsatis- 
factory muddle. We cannot believe that news | 
is hashed in this way in the well-informed | 
quarters at home, which certainly ought not to 
be inaccessible to such a powerful, wealthy, and 
giant concern as Reuter’ 








Tue Choya Shimbun expresses grave doubt as 
to the accuracy of the official estimate of the 
return from the income tax, 
down in the budget is row 
our contemporary believes that quite 62 per 
cent. of this is placed against the three cities] 
and five important districts, as follows :—Tékyd 
360,000 yen, Osaka 69,000 yen, Kydt0 30,000 
yen, Kanagawa 44,000 yen, Hyogo 40,000 yen, 
Niigata 38,000 yen, Aichi 30,000 yen, and Naga- 
saki 10,0c0 yen. This arrangement of figures! 
shows for one thing the singular extent to which 
centralization of wealth has taken place. To) 
in con- 
tributing to the tax, the following figures are given 


The amount set 
ly a million yen, and 








indicate the share borne by municipalitie: 





as applying to the cities and chief towns, but 
only to their municipal bounds : 














Tokyd 338,000 | Osaka 55,000 
Kyoto 21,000 | Yokuhama.......-- 20,0.0 
Kobe haguya ... 12.500 
Nagasald soo | Niigata 00 





The aggregate of the above, it will be seen, | 
amounts to 473,500 yen, or ¥ 
the entire estimate, and of it Tokyé contributes 
more than two-thirds. Itis said that the northern 
part of the main island, with the single excep- 
tion of Niigata, contains very few persons who 
will be liable to. pay income tax, for, even 
though a land owner should have an income of 
10,000 yen per annum, it is so reduced by other 
imposts as in most cases to fall beneath the 
300 yen, at which income tax 

Strenuous efforts are said to have 
been made by officials in all localities to induce 
the people to give as much as possible, some 
even urging upon them thal the impost is one 
of the most honourable nature, which all should 
be glad to bear. Inasmuch as the amount of 
the tax must be taken as toa great extent indi- 
cative of the wealth of the people, the Chora 
Shimbun is grieved to find that the tax should 





rly one-hali of | 


figure, ig 


leviable. 


give such a small return as now appears likely. 


Tue untinely and awfully sudden death of Mr. 
Russell Robertson, in the prime of life, at the 
most active and promising stage of his career, 
and almost befure the echoes of the welcome 
which greeted his return from England had 
died away, has filled well-nigh all hearts in the fo- 
reign communities of Yokohama and Toky6 with 
feelings of the deepest sorrow and regret. We 
shall have occasion later to discuss in appropriate 
detail the fine qualities of head and heart which 
made Mr. Robertson what he was—a most ad- 
mirable officer of the Crown, a characteristic 
English gentleman, a good husband, a kind 








friend, and a genial associate. For the present 
we content oursely 
utterance of the wide-spread grief which 


rounds the death-bed of one so thoroughly 





swith a brief but emphatic 








sure 
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esteemed and so ill to be spared from his coun- 
ury’s service, as well as of the no less universal 





and hearty sympathy that is felt for his afflicted 


widow. 








Tue steamship Benlarig, which, it will be re- 
membered, had her engines disabled when off 





the coast of Portugal on her voyage hither from 
England, and, afterwards, having broken adrift 
during a storm from the steamer which was 
attempting to tow her to Gibraltar, struck upon 
a reef and narrowly escaped total loss, is now in 
dock at Nagasaki, Extensive repairs to the 
vessel are said to be necessary. It appears from 
the broken condition of the frames of the hull 
that the ship’s bottom must have been crushed 
inwards as the reef was struck, and that after- 
wards when deeper water was gained the heavy 
weight of cargo on board forced it out again to 
its original place, thongh naturally in a shattered 
state. 
in ha 











ving reached port after sustaining so much 
damage. 





Tue Nagasaki Express of the 4th inst., say 
“The presentation to Mr. and Mrs, ¥. Kusaka 
from the foreign residents of Nagasaki, on the 
occasion of their marriage, will be formally 
made at their private residence, this afternoon, 
by the Committe, 





The present, which has 
been on view for some time, is a tastefully- 
designed silver set, of four pieces, comprising 
atea-pot, coffee-pot, sugar basin, and cream 
jug, all fitted in a handsome oak case. A 
short address, and the autographs of the sub- 
scribers, on a sheet of parchment paper, en- 
in a stiff velvet cover, 


closed accompanies 


the present.” 


Tue description of Japanese women, with 
special reference to their apparel, which was 
quoted from an American paper in the Zapan 
Gaceffe of the 5th instant, is, word for word, a 
piracy from a letter of the TOky6 Correspondent 
of Zhe Times, published in that journal nearly 
a yearago, After a decent interval, and, we 
fear, after the way of the world, the American 
editor brings it out as something new and 
original, introducing it with an airy flourish— 
“There is sound reason to believe,” & 





and 
thus imposing ona Yokohama journalist, who 
unconsciously reproduces it, with its false 
American stamp, within twenty miles of the 
Japanese capital in which it was written. 





We are informed by Messrs. Kelly and Walsh 
that they have been advised of the advent in 
June next of Signor Campobello, who will bring 





The com- 
instrumental 
artists, and it may fairly be assumed that these 
will be of the first class, as the fact of their 
being associated with the celebrated Scotch 
baritone is sufficient to indicate. 
which i: 


aconcert company to Yokohama. 


pany will consist of vocal and 


‘The company, 
at present performing in California, will 
give concerts here, but the duration of the visit 
will depend upon the amount of support accord- 
Messrs. Kelly and Walsh will open a list 
for a series of subscription concerts. 





ed, 


Aw enjoyable musical entertainment was given 
by the young ladies of the T6yd Eiwa Jo-gakko, 
‘Yoriizaka, Azabu, on the evening of the 2gth 
ult., when a large number of Japanese ladies and 
gentlemen and the 


forvigners assembled, on 


invita 





on of the lady principal, Mes. Lary 
1 their 
and instrumental pieces excellently rendered 


¢, and 





testili vocal 





appreciation of various 


URB 


The vessel may be considered fortunate | 





by the pupils, Solos were also given by a lady 
and a gentleman connected with the institution. 
At the close of the entertainment refreshments 
were served to the guests in the large hall of the 
school. This is the first entertainment of the 
kind in Toky6, we believe, since the establish- 
ment of foreign schools for the education of 
women. 








Freqventers of the harbour will have observed 
the removal from her berth of the old paddle- 
steamer Dumbarton, more recently the Banrt 
Maru, which for many years served as a coal 
liulk of the Mitsu Bishi Co. and afterwards 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, and has now been 
sold to be broken up. The Voshitsune Maru, 
acoal hulk taken over from the Kyoda Unyu 
Kaisha by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, has also 
been sold to be broken up, and a similar fate 
has been decreed for the Genkat Maru, a well 
known figure—if one may use the term—on the 
Shanghai line, and more recently the reserve 
ship of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 











Tue Bukka Shimpo understands that the sub- 
scriptions offered towards the third instalment 
(sen 2,000,000) of the Navy Loan run as follows : 





toes rr 


In this total, 2,550,200 yen are offered at face 
value, and 1,294,700 at prices above face value, 
a result, says the Bukka Shimpo, which must 
be regarded as favourable, though less favour- 
able than in the case of the 2nd instalment. 


‘Tue Communications Department notifies that 
the Captain of the steamship Parthia has 
reported that on the 20th of March at 7 p.m. the 
vessel touched a shoal situated to the south of the 
Kanabuse Buoy in the Straits of Nagato. As the 
steamer was running ata considerable speed, 
it was not possible to take accurate bearings, but, 
roughly speaking, the shoal is about 200 feet 
from the Kanabuse Buoy. It is presumed that 
the shoal is a new one, similar to that of Tobi- 
gasu, butinvestigations will be made, and in the 
meantime navigators are warned to be cautious. 





A cor 





A well 
represented meeting of the foreign community 
here was held on February 27th to consider the 
advisability of drawing up plans of work for the 
relief of deaf mutes in North China. A pretty 
general desire seems to exist that, if at all 
possible, the services of a foreign teacher should 
be enlisted in the scheme. The Téky6é School 
was referred to more than once in the discussion 
which took place, and a wish was expressed that 
statistics could be obtained of the blind and 
deaf either in Toky6 or over the whole of Japan. 





PONDENT in Peking writes + 








AccorninG to the Bukka Shimpo, a project is 
on foot for erecting a large hotel at Nikko, in 
foreign style, with a capital of ‘‘some tens of 
thousands of yew." Another scheme provides 
for raising 50,000 yen, in 50-yen shares, for 
the purpose of constructing “ Japan Hotels” at 
San Francisco and Vancouver, to accommodate 
the numerous Japanese travellers to and from 
the American continent. 





We are informed by the Agents (Messrs. Frazar 
& Co.) that the Canadian Pacilicsteamer Parthia, 
Captain Wallace, arrived at Vancouver, B.C, 
on the gth inst, having sailed hence on the 
‘orth ult, Passage 14 days, 
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THAT HACKNIED BUT STILL MIS- 
UNDERSTOOD QUESTION, THE 
MOST-FAVOURED-NATION 
CLAUSE. 


——- 
1 


De the frequent discussions that 
have taken place in respect of the 
in Japan's 


most-favoured-nation clause 
treaties with Western Powers, a section of 
the public still seems to labour under mis- 
conceptions about it. A correspondent, 
writing recently in these columns, said :— 
“ Notwithstanding all that has been written 
and published on this subject in the verna- 
cular press, Japan is in exactly the same 
position as the great majority of the 
principal Foreign Powers who have inten- 
tionally, and voluntarily, elected to be 
bound by ‘the most-favoured-nation ’ clause 
in all the more recent commercial treaties. 
I venture to think that any diplomatic au- 
thority to whom the question may be 
referred will support me in the assertion 
that very few of the Western Powers 
would be now able to conclude commercial 
treaties granting to other nations special 
advantages, without thereby extending, 
tpso facto and unconditionally, identical ad- 
vantages to all other nations between whom 











and themselves exist the bonds, if they 
can be so termed, of friendly commercial 
relationship. * * * Japan, therefore, 
is at no greater disadvantage in this parti- 
cular than other The Japan 
Herald, discussing the same subject in its 
issue of the 22nd ultimo, said :—“ One of 
the great causes of complaint against the 
Western nations in regard to their deal- 
ings with Japan is unfounded. * * * 
Japan has been treated no worse flan 
other Powers in respect of the most- 
favoured-nation clause, and England and 
other nations, when inserting this clause 
in their treaties, have demanded no more 
than they themselves were willing to 
grant.” 

A little reflection should have made it 
apparent to both of these writers that, even 
assuming their own statement of the case 
to be correct as far as it goes, they have 
altogether lost sight of an important point. 
For they have confined their analysis to 
favoured-nation clauses relating to com- 
mercial privileges, and 
privileges only, wherea 
Foreign include also. the 
vital question of jurisdiction. And, what 
is more, she has never been permitted to 
separate the two. No one pretends to 
deny that she has the right, and should be 
allowed, to revise her tariff in accordance 
with her own fiscal necessities. But hitherto 
she has no sooner proposed such revision 
than she has been met by a demand for 
which immediately involve 


nations.” 








to commercial 





s Japan's treaties 


with Powers 


concessions 
the subject of extraterritorial jurisdiction ; 
and it has 
that, should she bargain for the recogni- 


been resolutely maintained 


tion of her sovereign status by the sub- 
jects or citizens of any one Power, she 
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must immediately pay the cost of the 
bargain gratis to the subjects or citizens 
of all the other Treaty Powers. The 
writers whom we have quoted will not hesi- 
tate, we are sure, to recognise the vast 
difference between a 
clause the operation of which is confined 


favoured-nation 


strictly to commercial concessions, and a 
favoured-nation clause which covers the 
whole range of a country's international 


dealings. 





In point of fact, however, this difference, 
vital as it is, does not by any means go to 
the root of the matter. Japan's complaint 
in respect of the favoured-nation clause 
isnot founded upon the fact that the Treaties 





contain such an engagement; neither does 
she object, as far as we understand, to 





conventional stipulations ensuring equality 
of treatment to Powers with whom she is 
Her point that 
two distinct 


oncilable rules for interpreting 





on terms of amity. 
Ww 
and 
similar favoured-nation clauses; one rule 


Powers maintain 





ern 
irre: 





for use between themselves, and the other 
for application to Asiatic countries. In 
this distinction we find a complete ex- 
planation of the otherwise unaccountable 
refusal of nearly all Occidental Powers to 


give a reciprocal character to the favoured: 





nation clauses in their treaties with Orien- 
tal States. Th 


treaties with sixteen Western Powers. 





s, Japan at present has 





In 


ery one of these compacts the favoured- 





nation clause, in some form, occupies a 
prominent position, but in two only, the 
treaties with Russia and Peru, has reci- 





procity been accorded. In two other 
cases, the clause is 
he British ‘Treaty of 1858 guarantecs to 
the British Government and its subjects 
“free and egual participation in all privi- 
leges, immunities, and advantages granted 
to the Government or subjects of any other 
: in Treaty of 
1871, it is redundantly declared that ‘the 
Hawaiian 
upon dike terms and conditions 
allowed free and egua? participation in all 
priv a 
&c. ‘The other treaties are not so quali- 
fied, and their signatories, including Great 
Britain and with the exception of the 
Government of the United States of Ame- 
rica, are unanimous, we believe, in main- 
taining that any privilege, advantage or 
immunity granted by Japan to any one 





expressly conditional. 









nation ;" and in the Hawai 


Government and its s 





bjects 


will be 








eges, immunities, and advantages 





of their number, for a consideration ex 
pressed, would immediately and without 
consideration inure to the benefit of the 
whole. In other words, they claim that 
they are all entitled to enjoy, wcondition- 
ally, privileges granted to one of them 
conditionally. Now this, we say, is not 
the construction placed upon even un- 
conditional favoured-nation engagements 
in treaties between Western Powers, and 
we proceed to prove the truth of our asser- 
tion by reference to historical eases. 

The Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of 1842 





contains the following favoured-nation 





clause :— The subjects of each of the 
high contracting parties shall, in the do- 
minions of the other, enjoy all the privi- 
leges, immunities, and protection enjoyed 
by the subjects of the most favoured 
nation.” This clause is absolutely un- 
conditional in terms. The Treaty, more- 
over, contains the usual parity clause, 
guaranteeing to the subjects of each 
Power the most-favoured-nation treatment 








in respect of duties, taxes, and so forth. 
Portugal subsequently entered into a 
reciprocity treaty with France, under 


which French goods were admitted into 
Portugal, to the disadvantage of British 


trade. The fact attracted attention, and 
gave rise to complaints which found 


utterance in Parliament. Lord STANLEY 
—afterwards Earl DeRBY—in reply to a 
question on the subject addressed to him 
in the House, declared that, inasmuch as 
the discrimination alluded to had been 
made by Portugal in return for special 
concessions granted to her by the Govern- 
ment of France, the Government of Great 
Britain had no right to protest or complain. 
Here, therefore, we have a case 
stronger than that of Japan. For, as we 
have shown by actual quotation, the most- 
favoured-nation-clause in Japan's Treaty 
with Great Britain is conditional, whereas 
the clause in the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty 
Yet the former is 
interpreted unconditionally, whereas the 
latter was interpreted conditionally. 

y between Great Britain and 
the Hawaiian another 
Its twelfth article provides that 
“the diplomatic agents and Consuls of 
HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY in the Hawaiian 
Islands shall enjoy whatever privileges, 
exemptions, and indemnities are, or may 
be, granted there to the diplomatic agents 
and consuls of the same rank belonging to 
the most favoured nation.” No other 
article in’ the Treaty claims for Great 
Britain more forcibly and distinctly equal 
privileges with other Powers. If participa- 
tion in privileges mption granted 
toa third Power for consideration can be 
claimed for Great Britain without consi- 
deration in respect of any treaty, then cer- 
tainly the claim might be based upon this 
article. But no such claim has been assert- 
ed by Great Britain. In 1857 a treaty was 
concluded between France and Hawaii, by 
which certain privileges were reciprocally 


even 


was unconditional. 





Islands furnishes 


example. 





or ex 








granted to Consuls of the two Powers 
concerned, A question subsequently arose 
as to the right of HER BRITANNIC MAJES- 
ty’s Commissioner and Consul-General to 
participate in the privileges enjoyed by 
fis French colleague. The point was 
submitted for decision to the QUEEN'S 
Government, and Lord STANLEY, in an 
Instruction to HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S 
Commissioner and Consul-General in 
Hawaii, dated June 11th, 1867, stated that 
he “had had the subject under consider- 
ation, and had consulted the proper Law 
Officers of the Crown, and that HER 
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Majesty's Government were not entitled 
to claim the peculiar privileges granted to 
the French Consul.” His Lordship added : 
“The article in the French Treaty is one 
of reciprocity, and, unless HER MAJEsTy's 
Government are able and, ready to concede 
the same privileges, they cannot claim 
them.” 

These two cases are very clear. They 
show that, even in respect of treaties 
which, as far as their actual terms are 
concerned, appear Great 
Britain a title to enjoy, without consider- 
ation, privileges granted to a third Power 
Sor consideration, it has not been the habit 
of Her Majesty's Government to assert 
any such title. 
adduce further evidence of our assertion 
that the rule observed by Western Powers 
in their diplomatic relations with Japan 
does not hold in their dealings with one 
another, or even in their dealings with all 
Eastern States. 


to confer on 


In another article we shall 





M. 
THE favoured-nation-clause in the Anglo- 
Hawaiian Treaty reads as follows :—‘‘ The 


two contracting parties hereby agree that 
any favour, privilege or immunity what- 
ever in matters of commerce or navigation 
which either contracting party has actually 
granted, or may hereafter grant, to the 
subjects or citizens of any other State, 
shall be extended to the subjects or citizens 
of the other contracting party, gratuitously 
if the concession in favour of that other 
State shall have been gratuitous, or in re- 
turn for a conpensation as nearly as pos- 
sible of proportionate value and effect, to 
be adjusted by mutual agreement, if the 
concession shall have been conditional.” 
The parity clause in the same Treaty pro- 
vides that, ‘‘no other or higher duties shall 
be imposed on the importation into the 
Hawaiian Islands of any article the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of HER BRITANNIC 
Majesty’s Dominions than are, or shall 
be, payable on the like article being the 
growth, produce or manufacture of any 
other foreign country.” 

In 1875 the United States of America 
concluded with Hawaii a treaty of recipro- 
city under which sugar and certain other 
Hawaiian productions were admitted into 
the United States free of duty; and in 
consideration of this concession, and as an 
equivalent for it, certain articles of Ameri- 
can manufacture or production, including 
textile fabrics, were admitted into Hawaii 
duty free. Hawaii, moreover, engaged in 
the Treaty not to make any treaty by 
which any other nation should obtain the 
same privileges relative to the admission 
of any of the articles free of duty thereby 
secured to the United States. Now every 
one of the articles free-listed in the United 
States under the Hawaiian Treaty was at 
the same time, and is still, admitted into 
Great Britain duty free. In other words, 
Great Britain had already gratuitously 
yielded the compensation paid by the 
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United States for the admission of certain 
American goods duty free into Hawaii. 
Moreover, the parity clause in the Anglo- 
Hawaiian Treaty, as 
above, is unqualified, 


quoted verbatim 
Here then, if ever, 
was a case where Great Britain 
have been able to obtain for her textile 
fabrics the 
Hawaii as that guaranteed to the textile 
fabrics of the United States. And in point 
of fact Great Britain did claim to be placed 
on an equal footing with the United States 
in respect of a matter so vitally affecting 
her trade. But the claim was rejected by 
Hawaii upon the ground that the free 
admission of Hawaiian sugar 
United Kingdom had not been granted in 
the nature of a compensation to Hawaii, 
as was the case in the United States, but 
that such admission was simply a result of 
the general fiscal policy of England ; and, 
notwithstanding the Treaty and the treat- 
ment accorded to Hawaiian productions in 
Great Britain, English cotton goods are 
to-day subject to duty in Hawaii, while 
similar articles from the United States are 
admitted free of duty. What is true of 
Great Britain in her relations with Hawaii 
is also true of nearly all other Western 
Powers. Moreover, the great majority of 
the commercial treaties concluded by the 
United States contain the usual favoured- 
nation and parity clauses, but none of the 
other parties to those treaties has pre- 


should 


same free admission into 


into the 


ferred a claim to participation in the privi- 
leges granted to Hawaii. It is true that 
private claims, founded upon the Hawaiian 
and the favoured-nation 
parity clauses in other treaties, have been 
brought in the Courts of the United States, 
and several of them have been carried to 
the Supreme Court; but they have one 
and all been rejected. 

The principle involved here is of much 
importance. It has been maintained, with 
apparent justice, on Great Britain's behalf, 
that her position incapacitates her from 
entering into reciprocal engagements with 
other States in respect of tradal privileges. 
Her policy is Free Trade, and in obedience 
to that policy she has removed nearly all 
restrictions and imposts upon articles of 
foreign manufacture or produce entering 
her ports. 
mercial concessions to make, and she is 
therefore fatally handicapped in any inter- 
national competition of mutual concessions. 


Treaty and 


She has, in fact, no more com- 


If a State with a protective system, or] 


which derives the greater part of its in- 
come from its tariff, discriminates in favour 
of the goods of a certain country, and ob- 
tains, in return for such discrimination, 
special tradal privileges from that country, 
then England, being unable to exercise 
the same discrimination, is debarred from 
the enjoyment of similar privileges unless 
she can obtain them on the grounds of her 
generally liberal policy. Naturally she 
objects to being thus disabled, and insists, 
whenever insistance is possible, that she 
shall be unconditionally entitled to any 





and every privilege granted conditionally 
by a Treaty Power toa third country. This 
is understood to be the position she takes 








a 





vis Japan, and it is a position ap- 
parently dictated by her own interests. 
But its effect upon her reputation and 
popularity is undoubtedly injurious. For, 
as we have shown, she is not consistent. 
In her dealings with Hawaii, despite a 
claim verbally more valid than that es- 
tablished by her treaty with Japan, she 
allows herself to be discriminated against 
to the advantage of the United States, and 
practically endorses the contention that 
tradal privileges granted by a State as 
part of its general fiscal policy, being 
presumably dictated entirely by considera- 
tions of self-interest, cannot be classified, 
in respect of exchangeable value, with 
privileges granted in opposition to that 
policy for the convenience of another State. 
Can we wonder that Japan should feel some. 
soreness when she sees herself the victim 
of such partiality; when she observes that 
the rule rigidly applied by Western Powers 
in their dealings with her has no applica- 
tion to their dealings with one another? 
We have excepted the United States of 
America from the category of States which, 
in this particular respect, have one rule of 
conduct for their guidance in the East and 
another for their direction in the West. 
That we have warrant for making the ex- 
ception is proved by the following extract 
taken from a despatch addressed by Mr. 
BAYARD, Secretary of State, to Mr. Hus- 
BARD, U:S. Minister in Japan, under date 
July 17th, 1886 :— In its commercial as- 
pect the expediency of an unqualified 
favoured-nation is questionable. 
The tendency is towards its formal quali- 
fication by recognising in terms (what most 
nations hold in fact and in practice, whe- 
ther the condition be expressed in the 
clause or not) that propinquity and neigh- 
bourliness may create special and peculiar 
terms of intercourse not equally open to 
all the world; or by providing that the 
favoured-nation treatment, when based 
upon special or reciprocal concessions, is 
only to be extended to other Powers on 
like conditions. You will doubtless have 
understood that, where the words ‘qualified’ 
and ‘ unqualified’ are applied to the most- 
favoured-nation treatment, they are used 
merely as a convenient distinction between 
the two forms such a clause generally as- 
sumes in treaties, one containing a proviso 
that any favour granted by one of the 
contracting parties to a third party shall 
likewise accrue to the other contracting 
party, freely if freely given, or for an 
equivalent if conditional ; the other not so 
amplified. This proviso, when it occurs, is 
merely explanatory, inserted out of abun- 
dant caution. /¢s absence does not impair 
the rule of international law that such 
concessions ave only gratuitous (and so 
transferable) as to third parties when not 
based on reciprocity or mutually reserved 
interests between the contracting parti 





clause 
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This ground has been long and consistently 
held by the United States. It was held by 
two of my predecessors, Mr. CLAY and 
Mr. LivinGsTon, that @ covenant to extend 
to third parties privileges granted to a 
most-favovred-nation only r 
tous privileyes and does not cover privite 
granted on the condition of a reciprocal 
advantage, i.e. for a consideration ex- 
pressed.’ The italics here are our own. 
Mr. BAYARD, it will be seen, states a prin- 
ciple not alone on his own authority, or on 
the authority of his predecessors in office, 
but as a rule of international law. The 
examples given by us and taken from 
actual practice show that this rule is ap- 
plied by Western nations in their dealings 
with one another. But they apply an 
entirely different rule to their dealings 
with Japan. The discovery made by the 
Fapan Herald that a verbally uncondi- 
tional favoured-nation clause ex in 
certain covenants between Western States 
it affords our 
It is not the 
in her treaties 





to gratut- 





ts 








is as irrelevant as the gle 
contemporary is harmle 
existence of such a claus: 


ss 








that Japan complains of: it is the excep-| 


tional and arbitrary interpretation which 
the clause receives. There is nothing 
romantic in her complaint, or quixotic in the 
conduct of those who openly acknowledge 
its justice. To Japan it is a hard, a very 
hard, fact. It does absolutely bind her 
hand and foot, and hold her at the mercy 
of a league of Powers no one of whom 
would for a moment submit to similar 
treatment at the hands of any other. 
When our correspondent, ‘“ WILLIAM 
Morris,” asserts that “Japan is at no 
greater disadvantage in this respect than 
other nations,” he speaks in evident ignor- 
ance of modern history; and when he 
asks “with what feelings must the Go- 
vernment of this country see themselves 
held up before their own people and the 
world at large as being at the mercy of a 
league of foreign States,” he echoes a 
query which, if earnestly put and honestly 
answered by foreign Governments and 
peoples, would soon relieve Japan from 
the wrong she now suffers. It cannot be 
doubted that both our local contemporary 
and our correspondent intend to be on the 
side of the right, and that want of fami- 
liarity with the subject alone betrays them 
into ranging themselves on the side of 
a flagrant injustice. We have set down 
the above facts, not in any controversial 
spirit, but simply for the sake of removing 
misapprehensions that ought not to exist, 
and that will not fora moment withstand 
critical examination. It is as certain as 
anything human can be that at some day, 
not far distant we trust, writers on inter- 
national law will cite this chapter of Japan's 
history as an illustration of the strange 
divergence sometimes shown between the 
principles asserted by civilized nations on 
their own behalf and the practice they 
allow themselves to be betrayed into by 
their own convenience. 
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RESIGNATION OF BISMARCK. 
ee es 

HE startling news from Berlin which 
we published on the gth inst. cannot 
fail to excite the profoundest surprise and 
ret. At the time when it was first pro- 
posed to effect a matrimonial alliance be- 
tween Prince ALEXANDER of Battenberg 
and the Princess VICTORIA 
the former was Reigning Prince of Bul- 
garia. Though the then Crown Princess 
of Prussia strongly advocated the match, 
Prince BISMARCK, influenced by political 
considerations, was just as sturdily opposed 
to it. Well aware of the perils which 
threatened Prince ALEXANDER'S crown, he 


foresaw that such an all 








of Prussia, 











ance might ere long 
involve Germany in awkward Bulgarian 
complications. He also urged that the 
|step might well be interpreted as a Ger- 
}man menace against Russia. And the 
late EMPEROR, convinced by these repre- 
| sentations, supported Prince BISMARCK 


Now, howe 





and forbade the marriage. 
lif “Reuter” is to be believed, the new 








IPRESS has again pressed the matter, 
nd with such insistance that the Great 
Chancellor has resigned his office. If it 


be indeed true that HER Majesty is re- 
carrying out this alliance, in 
opposition to sustained objections by Prince 
BISMARCK, there 
room to doubt that the latter's resignation 
But, as we shrink from 


solved on 
is, unfortunately, no 


has been accepted. 
contemplating the possible effects of such 
acalamity, so, while any hope remains, 
must we shrink from accepting “ Reuter's” 
message in all.its integrity. It is hard to 
believe that the EMpREsS drive 
matters to this desperate pass, especially at 
such a moment as the present, and in the 
first days of her power. And happily there 
is room for hope, small though it be. 
The scheme of marriage and Prince 
BisMARCK'S opposition to it, if not fami- 
liar to the world at large, have 
been well known in the political and Court 
circles of Europe. It is possible that 
“Reuter,” assured only of the fact of the 
Chancellor’s abdication, has put upon it 
his own interpretation, gleaned from the 
gossip of the capitals. In that case, there 
is just a chance that the resignation, 
prompted by some other circumstances 
has not been accepted, and that the situs 
tion is still remediable. If we can hardly 
say that we are sanguine of so happy an 


would 











long 








jissue, our readers will join us in the 


jearnest hope of its fulfilment, and in im- 
patience for the message which shall ter- 


| minate all su 





pense. 





LATER NEWS ABOUT PRINCE 
BISMARCK. 


——_+———- + 
E ventured on the gth instant on the 
suggestion that the unwelcome 

news conveyed by the “ Reuter’s” telegram 
which announced Prince BISMARCK’S re-| 
possibly be tempered 


signation might 


we pointed out, to accept the message 
in its extreme or to believe 
that matters had been pushed to a point 
involving the Chancellor's abandonment 
of office. ‘This morning's news happily 
confirms that impression ; not, it is true, 
in the sense that occurred to us—the only 
seemed 


sense, 


the case 
of — but in the 
matter of fact that the Prince’s resig- 
nation” was threatened only, instead of 
being positively tendered and accepted. 
Whether the mistake wasthe result of “Reu- 
precipitancy—in that case unpar- 
donable on so grave a subject—or whether 
he reported intelligence founded on an 
apparently sufficient basis, matters little 
now, in view of the comforting assurance, 
that the first 
if “ Reuter” 
indeed a sub- 
ject for congratulation. However strong 
BISMARCK'S objections to the be- 


sense, indeed, which 


to admit important 


ter’s” 





announced this morning, 


alarm was false. The news 








can this time be trusted, 


Prince 





trothal may have been, he has loyally 
subordinated his own powerful will—a 
will not often restrained—to the deci- 


sion of his Sovereign, and there is no 
longer reason to apprehend an event that 
would have been fraught with the gravest 
not to Germany 





probable 
only, but to all Europe. 


consequences, 


THE EINE ARTS. 
- 
1. 


HE term art has had at least three 
distinct meanings in the history of 
European intellectual development. 

In the first of these, art signified a philo- 
sophic or scientific study, such as it be- 
fitted gentlemen of leisure to cultivate. 
The arts, as thus understood, comprised 
Grammar, Arithmetic, Astronomy, Music, 
Rhetoric, and other kindered intellectual 
pursuits, as given in the classifications of 
The authorities of the 
middle ages borrowed this term and list 
as a basis for the classification of studies 
in their universities, to which were added 
the independent faculties of Law, Theo- 
logy, and Medicine. It is to this early use 
of the word that we owe the present uni- 
versity degree, Master of Arts. 

The second use was that which we find 
preserved in the word artisan, namely, a 
special process of material production re- 
We still 
often speak of industrial or useful arts, 
without any reference to wxsthetic quality. 
In this sense, painting and sculpture were 
classed together with tailoring, joining, 
weaving, and other manufacturing indus- 
tries, throughout the middle ages, and 
down to comparatively recent times, The 
special function of painting and sculp- 
ture was supposed to be subsidiary to 
religion, as furnishing material appli- 
ances for the use of the church; and it 
was not till their secularization at the 








late Latin writers. 


quiring skilled manual labour. 








by later intelligence. It was diflicult, as 


end of the fifteenth century that men 
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began to suspect their special worth as 
something more than excellent work of 
artisans. The revival of Greek and Roman 
learning restored poetry to its headship of 
the refined pursuits of gentlemen, scholars, 
and geniuses; and, by the seventeenth 
century there seems to have been prevalent 


some sort of tacit recognition that painting | 


and poetry are pursuits of kindred nature, 
separated, on the one hand, from purely 
philosophic studies, and, on the *other, 
from the merely useful arts. 

But this vague suspicion can hardly be 
said to have become a distinct conception 
until the publication of the work of the 
Abbé Dupos early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in which painting was declared and 
proved to be a sister art with poetry, and 
it was urged that some specifying adjective 
should be prefixed to mark off their com- 
mon nature. Whoever may have been the 
inventor, the term Beaux Arts is found in 
general use by the middle of the century, 
with the correlative aréiste as distinguished 
from artisan. Such was the relatively late 
origin of the term Fine Arts, as of the 
sharp distinction which it implicitly marks 
for the modern consciousness. To-day 
when we use the word aré alone, it is 
always understood in this the third of its 
historic meanings, unless otherwise indi- 
cated by the context. 

This new conception of Fine Art being 
firmly established, the task remained for 
European thinkers to ascertain 
exactly its logical definition and actual 
scope. For this work of expansion there 
were no clear precedents to be found in 
The Greeks seem to 
have wrought their splendid work without 
theorizing about the fine arts at all, or in- 
venting any distinguishing word for them. 
It was probably HORACE in his Ars Poetica 
who first recognized the special quality 
which we should now call esthetic. But 
the attention of HORACE had been mainly 
confined to drawing a parallel between 
poetry and painting; and, through the 
authority of his view, enforced by the form 
of the Abbé Dusos’ work, the problem was 


not at first supposed to concern more than 
these two arts. In the absence of any 


further classic developement of the theory 
of HoRACE, Europe was left to the re- 
sources of her own common-sense in her 
modern expansion of the new conception. 

The close bond which had united paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture in the 
course of their historic evolution made it 
easy for the theorists of the eighteenth 
century to admit the last two to the newly 
formed sisterhood of the fine arts. The 
great Italians of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries had been masters in all three; 
and it was tolerably clear that similar 
faculties were required in each for produc- 
tion and enjoyment. 

The first great dispute arose over the 
nature of music. This was declared to be 
clearly a meaner sort of accomplishment 
than painting and poetry, on the ground 


more 


classic literature. 
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of its 
and of its apparent subsidiary position as 





supposed lack of intellectual value, 
a mere embellishment to poetry. It was 
upon the side of their intellectual qualifica- 
tions that the battle had been won which 


elevated the painter to a seat of honour 
beside the poet. A great painter might be 
gentlemen and 
because a more varied and profound 
knowledge of men and things is required 
of than of ordinary people. The 
dignity of Fine Art as such was thus at 
first supposed to lie in its intellectual 
requirements; and music was contemned 
as affording a merely sensuous pleasure, 
more liable to debase the mind by seduc- 
ing it from lofty and rational themes, 
than to elevate it. This prejudice, com- 
bined with the fact that music had hereto- 
fore been evolved mainly as a vocal art, 


ranked with scholars, 


him 


led to what now seems the absurd view 
that the 
artistic ingredient therein, while the ac- 


words of music are the chief 
companying sounds ought to be regarded 
only as a sort of sensuous condiment to 
heighten the pleasure of the taste. It 
seems incomprehensible to us that musi- 
cians of only a hundred years ago could 
have subscribed to the following letter :— 
“Believing your method of judging is 
that you consider music only valuable 
as it is agreeable to, and heightens the 
purpose of, poetry, we consent that that 
is not only the true way of relishing that 
pleasure, but also that without it a com- 
posure of music is the same thing as a 
poem, when all the rules of poetical num- 
bers are observed, but the words have no 
sense or meaning ; to say it shorter, mere 
musical sounds are in no other 
than nonsense verses are in poetry. Music, 


our art 


therefore, must always have some passion 
or sentiment to express, or else violins, or 
any other organs of sound, afford an enter- 
tainment very little above the rattles of| 
children.” In spite of the immense suc- 
cess of two musical geniuses of first magni- 
tude, BACH and HANDEL, which began to 
turn the scale against such theories by 
the latter half of the century, the old out- 
cry against music was revived with force 
as soon as the new taste for purely instru- 
mental music began. For young people 
to attend entertainments of this sort was 
regarded by certain social censors in the 
light of a ruinous dissipation. The opi- 
nions expressed in the letter quoted above 
were prevalent in most minds down to the 
end of the century; but the instrumental 
masterpieces of HAYDN swept away such 
misconceptions in a storm of popular ap- 
plause, and scholars enough became lovers 
to see and assert that there 
lay in beautiful combination of pure sounds 
alone an enjoyment, if not strictly intel- 
lectual, nevertheless ennobling, thrilling, 
inspiring, and of like character to the pecu- 
liar and subtle pleasure one feels before a 
great work 
color. 





of pure mus 





of genius in either verse or 
Thus music forced her way among 
the fine arts, against every prejudice of 


Fand mu 





the learned theorist, by sheer demonstra- 
tion of her own esthetic possibil 
The 


poetry, painting, 


ies. 





recognized fine arts were now 


sculpture, architecture, 





; but the admission of the last 
drew attention more closely to a con- 
spicuous difference which seemed naturally 
to divide the sisterhood into two groups. 
The important fact about the first three 
arts appeared to be their intellectual 
character as ways of grasping and express- 
ing fact and thought. But it was seen at 
once that architecture, although associated 
in historic development with painting, is, 
in its esthetic nature, much more closely 
related to music, in that its combinations 
of lines, proportions, and masses are 
agreeable merely through their harmonic 
synthesis, and not through a power of ex- 
pressing fact. Hence arose the accepted 
fication of the fine arts under the two 
heads of the representative and the non- 
representative arts. 

Further attempts to establish the nature 
and laws of the several arts found in the 
principle of this new classification a ready 
The 
function of the representative arts, it was 
said, 1s to represent; and 


class 





and convenient point of departure. 
so, without 
further question, the laws, and canons of 
criticism in painting and sculpture were 
asserted to be derived from the nature and 
needs of the act of external representa- 
tion. On the other hand, the function of 
music as a non-representative art was 
admitted to lie in sound-presentation 
merely, in which, while no image or 
thought is expressed, some invaluable, 
individual possession of man’s higher 
nature nevertheless, revealed. To 
a lover of music, each great mastepiece, 
a BEETHOVEN Sonata for instance, is as 
distinct and perfect an artistic individual, 
as a great poem or picture; an individual, 
too, with an infinite fulness of content; 
pregnant with meaning, yet a meaning in- 
capable of expression in terms of words; 
in short, a musical idea. There could be 
no question that the laws of music and its 
canons of criticism must be based, not 
upon an external relation like representa- 
tion, but upon a profound appreciation of 
musical ideas ir and for themselves. Thus 
these two arts, painting and music, as types 
of their respective groups, were conceived 
to have their several asthethic natures 
defined and constituted separately, by two 
entirely unrelated standards. And thus 
the classification itself, however convenient 
it may have been to express a specific 
difference, had ended in the awkward result 
of breaking up the unity of definition of 
the fine arts in general. 

That men should have been satisfied, 
almost down to the present day, with such 
an illogical position, is strange enough. 
To confess that two fine arts have their 
several wsthetic natures originating from 
two incommensurable principles 
confess that there is no sense in cal 
them by a common name. If the a7 


in 


is, 
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music is sensuous presentation, and the 
art of painting is intellectual representa- 
tion, what then is art? If one deals with 
form and the other with matter, what then 
is dealing? In every rational classification 
the generic universal holds throughout, 
and governs the particular natures of its 
subsumed species. Either then a mistake 
had been made in marking off painting and 
music from other human avocations by 
acommon name, or the specific defini- 
tions of their respective characters had been 
erroneously conceived. Or, to narrow the 
dilemma, since the nature of music is un- 
mistakable, either there is no such thing as 
fine art, or the nature of painting is not 
constituted by the fact of representation. 
It might have been expected, in view of 
this difficulty, that some one in the earlier 
half of the present century would have 
succeeded in recasting the whole theory of 
painting in conformity with the well 
known nature of music. But, whether due 
to the indifference of the public, or to the 
conservative traditions of the schools, or 
to confidence in Mr. RUSKIN as leader of 
a reform, or to the scornful silence of the 
really creative artists who knew better, 
the view that the nature of painting is 
constituted mainly by its representative 
function remained almost unquestioned 
down to what we may style the revolu- 
tionary period of the last twenty or twenty- 
five years. 


I. 

The ornamental character of the designs 
for industrial work throughout the middle 
ages and down to comparatively recent 
times in Europe, had been developed, as 
in Japan and the East generally, in com- 
plete unconsciousness of any such distinc- 
tion of nature as is implied by the term 
fine art, and in fact as an adjunct of ordi- 
nary work in the several trades and guilds. 
Frequently in the fifteenth century such 
designs were supplied by painters of cele- 
; and indeed many of the latter re- 
ceived their earliest practical training as 
apprentices in some of these workshops. 
Nobody at first suspected that painting 
was more than another codrdinate craft, 
But when the tyranny and decay of paint- 
ing began together in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the art became more and more di- 
vorced from practical uses ; and painters as 
such became the objects of that mysterious 
and peculiar regard which in the end 
raised them to an equal rank with poets, 
under the name of artists. 
tion of painting from practical designing, 
and the popular indifference to the latter, 
caused a rapid fallin the quality of what 
we should now call the art industries ; until 
toward the middle of the present century 
they reached perhaps the lowest point of 
degradation ever witnessed by any civili- 
zation, 

But within the last thirty years, roughly 
speaking, Western nations have, as it were, 
waked up out of their stupor. It is not 





This separa- 
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necessary here to specify all the causes 
which brought about this new state of self) 
consciousness, and a consequent earnest 
The increase of 


wealth, knowledge, and taste on the part 





desire for improvement. 


of patrons due to modern facilities of in- 
tercommunication, the growing familiarity 
with Oriental design, and the generous 
of nations fostered by international 
exhibitions, have played their part in the 
movement. The change in the character 
of European and American industries to 
which tasteful design can be applied has 
been so sudden and stupendous, that any- 
one revisiting the marts of those countries 


rivalry 





after an absence of fifteen years could call 
The 
artistic character of the furniture, wood- 
work, metal work, carpetings, drapery, 
papers, wall paintings, costumes, silver 
ware, glass ware, porcelain, pottery, etc., 
whether with regard to beauty of line, re- 
lations of light and dark, color, adaptability 
to use, or utilization of the possibilities 
of the material, has undergone such a 
transformation that we literally live to-day 
in a new world. The 
to nations of the immense extension of 
their industries caused by this practical 


it nothing less than a revolution, 


economic value 


application of art has induced Govern- 
ments everywhere to take the matter under 
special charge, and the result is the foun- 
dation of large museums and schools of 
industrial art and design. The great 
South Kensington Museum in London, and 
the Kunstgewerbe Museum in Berlin, with 
their attached schools, are well known 
types of such institutions ; and there is 
hardly a city of size in America that does 
not have’ its own school of design. Though 
occasional exaggerations in the move- 
ment, due to excess of enthusiasm over 
knowledge, have been justly ridiculed, 
and though, when the first demand for 
designers came, it was found that long 
disuse had well-nigh killed out the power 
of original creation among European 
peoples, the enormous extent and vigor of 
the new effort are proof that it is due to 
the deep-seated demand of a race which 
has suddenly acquired faculties of quick- 
ened sensibility, and which will not rest 
until it has externalized its aim in the pro- 
ducts of a new creative era. 

But it is not our purpose here to trace the 
history of this well known movement. We 
are specially coucerned with the question 





ed 
world have affected its prevalent theories 
concerning the fine arts. 
how the problem of the fundamental unity 
of the arts had been ignored in an accepted 
classification based upon representative 
quality. But when the leaders of refine- 
ment and authority everywhere began to 
encourage and patronize the kind of in- 
dustrial production just described, as of 
serious artistic importance, a new element 
was thrown into the problem. There could 
be no doubt that these industrial arts 
were indeed on the side of their design a 


how these new phenomena in the civ 





We have seen 


true species of fine art. But how were 
they to be classed? It was clear, on the 
one hand, that the rules and methods 
founded upon representation had no value 
in this new field. Experience showed that 
where natural form was allowed to enter 
at all, a so-called conventional treatment 
of it was requisite. This 
peculiar synthetic quality of the lines, 
masses, and colors, was to have asthetic 
value and beauty in its own right, quite 
apart from what it represented, or whether 
it represented anything at all. This 
was the new discovery which awakened 


meant that a 





sensibility had made, and this was 
equivalent to throwing the new species 
of art into the class with music. Indeed, 


if sound can be made a language in which 
a purely wsthetic idea can be transmitted, 
why may not a similar artistic use be made 
of color and line? That it had actually 
been done was shown by an examination 
of the work of Oriental nations, and of 
middle age Europeans as well; and it is 
the first: learning of Western nations to 
spell in this rediscovered tongue which has 
recently transformed our industries. On 
the other hand, the very nature of this 
designed art was such as to require, for 
the most part, the use of similar elements, 
materials, and processes to those of paint- 
ing; and indeed in its more complicated 
it became actual painting for 
ornamental purposes upon the walls of 


forms 
handsome rooms. It required no great 
perspicacity to recognize that between 
absolute painting as practised in cathe- 
drals and palaces by the masters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and the 
most recent artistic design for a wall paper 
or a carpet, a series of terms might be in- 
terposed which should by their continuity 
fill up the entire gap. There could be no 
doubt, then, that these new industrial 
designs formeda variety or species of paint- 
ing, but a variety whose dominant formal 
character was closely allied to the har- 
monic principle in music. Here then was 
the dilemma in a form which European con- 
sciousness could no longer ignore. Either 
the originally alleged difference between 
painting and music was much less absolute 
than had been at first supposed, or the 
unity of painting itself must be split up 
into two almost unrelated parts. True to 
their conservative instincts, the devotees 
of painting who had been brought up in 
the academies, and the literary critics who 
give the cue to public opinion, deliberately 
chose the latter alternative. For a second 
time the facing of the real issue was post- 
poned, and a new makeshift principle was 
advanced in the division of painting itself 
into the two sub-species, representative 
painting proper and decorative painting. 
This distinction has become the catch- 
word of the day. The epithet decorative 
slips off the tongue so easily, and is so 
convenient to bridge over pitfalls which it 
would require a painful amount of circum- 
spection to avoid, or of mental effort to fill 
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up, that the world at large hails it as a 
boon, and is ready to accept it as the pro- 
per name for the newly admitted species 
of fine art. te 
quality of line and color is freely admitted 
in decorative art; but when you come to 
painting proper, you must banish it from 
your mind, or hold it to be something sub- 
ordinate or superficial. We speak of it then 


The value of the “ musical” 


as the decorative quality of the picture, as if 
this were something distinct from and addi- 
tional to the pictorial quality. So, again, 
we found entirely separate schools for de- 
coration and for painting, with different 
sets of teachers, different courses of in- 
struction, and quite unrelated aims. We 
admit that in merely decorative art Euro- 
pean attainments are low, but we pride 
ourselves on reaching an entirely different 
rank in the scale of pictorial excellence. 
In short, the decorative artist is a necessity 
of the times, and we will patronize him ; 
but he must understand his place. By 
this happy term decoration shall the divorce 
of painting from practical uses which the 
sixteenth century established be defended 
and perpetuated in the face of our modern 
rediscovery of the elements of pictorial 
form. 
Til. 

That such views as these, while they 
may seem hitherto to have satisfied the 
European middle classes, newspaper cri- 
tics, and fine art administrative officials, 
are really far from acceptable to the 
creative artist, the thinking patron, and the 
practical merchant, is evident enough from 
the revolt and dissent manifested in many 
quarters. The artistic value of line, dark 
and light, and colour, once having been felt 
and appreciated by them in something like 
its pure state, it was impossible that men 
should afterward be led by any number of 
specious definitions toignore it. Whether 
ina picture or out of it, exquisite beauty 
of line has a single flavor; great colour 
ideas have the same eternal value; creative 
power in terms of pure elements of pic- 
torial form impresses the mind with a like 
mysterious power far above any idle 
pleasures of sense, speaks a language 
which only the sensitive soul can hear, but 
which when heard reveals a new secret of 
The insight which 
recent years of experience along this line 
have brought to many has at last touched 
with light the thories of the critics them- 
selves; and, at the present moment we 
find every shade of possible opinion on 
this subject reflected in their several 
writings. There who 
look at the coloring of TITIAN, not 
as if it had exhausted the possibilities 
of color and established an 
passable standard at which we ought to 
aim, but as a glorious hint of the infinite 
possibilities of a world yet hardly explored 
by man. They view the synthesis of line in 
a fresco of GHIRLANDAJO or PERUGINO, not 





the universe to man. 


are those now 


unsur- 


as an adventitious quality of composition |It assume that there is an infinite gap in 
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which might be added or not to the repre-| 
sentative element, but as the very artistic| 
soul of their work, a personal revelation of 
ideas clothed in a new language of their 
discovery. 
passionate admiration for the “decorative” 
quality in paintings that they seem to hint, 
if not boldly to assert, this to be the sole 
thing of value in pictorial art. What one 
paints is to them only a peg on which to 
hang the artist’s synthetic fabric of line 
andcolor. In his recent article on MILLET 
in the Atlantic Monthly a critic writes:— 
“In the greatest painting, the physical 
charm of the picture fascinates the eye 
before the subject or pretexé of the picture 
becomes intelligibly visible.” 
does not really mean to ignore swdject, but 
he here allows himself to speak in terms 
which imply at least an equal value in the 
decorative form. But one of our most 
eminent archeologists and critics 
in The Nationa short time ago on “Idea- 
lism in Art” states and defends the thesis 
that the artistic element in a picture con- 
sists solely of that in which it differs 
from nature, that quality which the artist 
has put into it by his own creative power, 
as distinct from the thing represented, 
which furnishes only the occaston or pre- 
text. Testimony to similar effect might 
be quoted from scores of writers. 

We make these references here, not with 
the intention of defending the specific 
opinions advanced, but of showing that the 
discussion concerning the nature of fine 


Some have gone so far in their 


This writer 


writing 





art in general and of painting in particular 
is rapidly un@ergoing a complete change 
of base. The time-honored claim of paint- 
ing to be the art of representation is being 
openly questioned and denied; and the 
problem of recasting the whole theory of 
the art is no longer ignored. Indepen- 
dents everywhere are making new experi- 
ments in the light which deeper insight 
into the nature of pure pictorial form has 
given them. Artists are eagerly question- 
ing the value of the present arbitrarily 
separated courses of instruction in schools 
of design and schools of painting. For, if 
pure line, dark and light, and colour ideas 
are equally fundamental with representation 
in painting, the basis of art education in 
respect to them must be akin to a course 
of training in decorative design. The 
absolute separation of the two courses 
paralyzes both. It paralyzes the design 
schools because pupils and teachers neces- 
sarily conceive their function in too nar- 
row a spirit; they know not the infinity 
Only the 
poorer spirits persist in this semi-despised 
field, the abler scholars almost universally 
aiming to enter the nobler schools of paint- 
ing and sculpture. It paralyzes the “art 
schools” because the young painter is not 
taught the first word of the very language 
in which all his future inspiration must be ex- 
pressed. And this divorce not only paralyzes 


and universality of their aim. 





schools, it hinders manufactures and trade. 





the uses of the product as well as in 
the processes of production. The demand 
of the world is supposed to be divided into 
two portions, “real oil-paintings in gold 
frames such as you hang on your wall,” 
and pretty things for all other purposes 
which are “decorative only.’’ Through this 
formalism paintings bought by the rich 
are massed together into private picture 
galleries where their intended effect is 
lost, while industrial products are crowded 
in equally unassimilable masses into cor- 
ners of rooms as bric-a-brac. In both 
cases things that ought to serve practical 
uses are degraded into the position of 
“curios.” It is only the persistent de- 
mand during the last few years of a grow- 
ing body of rich men of taste for things 
good and essential at the same time which 
is fast breaking down this dualism, and 
transforming at once the character of our 
architectural interiors and the markets for 
our industries. We may congratulate our- 
selves, then, that the question which was 
twice begged by the terms representative 
and decorative is now for the first time 
clearly before the world on its own merits, 
and has got to be settled by the innate 
logic of the matter, not by traditions, as- 
sumptions, prejudices, or phrases. 

It is worth while to point out here that 
this live issue of the present hour is per- 
fectly parallel to that fought out over 
music at the end of the last century, and 
involves an identical principle. The logical 
and psychological reasons then urged 
against the latter art are revived 
almost the same terms the case of 
decoration. It was said that music has 
no reason for existence except that of 
being subsidiary to poetic expression. 
Similarly it is assumed to-day that the 
elements of pictorial form serve only asa 
sort of dispensable embellishment to the 
pictorial expression. The very word de- 
coration already embodies, and confirms 
to the unthinking, this supposed subordin- 
ation in nature and rank. The thing to be 
decorated, whether real or represented, is 
supposed to be the major quantity ; while 
the decoration, as its name implies, is only. 
a superficial ornament, a pleasing quality 
applied to its surface. Thus people who 
have, so to speak, no ear for the music of 
line and color, actually suppose the rich to 
embellish their dwellings solely in the 
spirit of ostentation and vulgar display. 
On the psychological side the attitude is 
equally parallel. The lower character of 
music was deduced from the supposed fact 
that it appealed to the senses rather than 
to the intellectual faculties; while in 
painting to-day the great mass of the un- 
initiated have never suspected that an 
abstract idea in pure terms of visible form 
may be equally high with one which re- 
presents a thought. “A mere color idea!” 
we can fancy people thinking, ‘ why, it is 
hardly better than rhyme without reason, 
jingle without sense.’ Even though this 
be not distinctly said, it is quite clear that 
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the majority of people are not yet pre- 
‘pared to admit as much of color or shape, 
as the world is now obliged to admit of 
sound, namely, that an idea in terms of 
them, though expressing no fact, may be 
made as absolute, and developed, and per- 
fect a self-centred individual creation, as is 
a symphony of BRAuM's. The conscious- 
ness of the Western world stands to-day, 
as regards the real esthetic possibilities of 
line, dark and light, and color value, in the 
same undeveloped, confused, and sceptical 
statein which it stood toward music no great 
number of years ago. And, as it was driven 
from its position then, not by theoretic 
argument, but by actual demonstration to 
its awakening sensibilities of the esthetic 
value in purely musical creations, so it is 
again being driven from it now by the 
sheer force of every new year’s accom- 
plishments the line of creative decora- 
tion. For one who has seen these latest 
triumphs, the world of colour acquires for- 
ever a new meaning. Our HAYDN and 
Mozart of colour may not yet be born, but 
they have already their heralds in the field. 
We have now only a few years more to 
wait for the artist who creates in terms of 
pure line and colour to be ranked as the 
peer of poets, painters, musicians, and 
architects. When that day comes, the 
higher industries of the world will pass 
out of the hands of those nations who own 
machines into the hands of those nations 
who can design. 











In these articles we have endeavored to 
do no more than make clear one great fact 
of fundamental import, namely, that the 
meaning and scope of the term fine art are 
not matters which European nations have 
thought out and settled long ago as a re- 
cognized basis for practical institutions 
but that, this being a conception of com- 
paratively recent origin, its true signifi- 
cance has been only gradually dawning on 
Western consciousness by a process of 
slow evolution, whose course, as yet far 
from finished, has brought the world at 
the present day to the practical necessity 
of recasting the whole theory of its classi- 
fication, nomenclature, and educational 
foundations on firmer and more liberal 
principles. This subject, which we have 
here dealt with for the most part on i 
historical side, we propose to deal with 
logically, on its own merits, in a sub- 
sequent series. 


THE LATE MR. RUSSELL BROOKE 
ROBERTSON, C.M.G. 
a ee 
Tue death of Mr. Russell Brooke Robertson, 
which occurred on the morning of the 1oth 
instant, is justly felt asa great blow by all his 
countrymen in Japan; and the feeling of uni- 
versal sorrow has been intensified by the sudden- 
ness of theevent. Returning with well-deserved 
honours from home to resume, in a position of 
high responsibility, his official duties in Japan, 
he was received by the British Community of 
Yokohama with a warmth of welcome which 
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bore testimony to the high appreciation in which 
his past services were held. The hope then 
entertained by all that a long career of useful 
work might be yet before him has been rudely 
shattered by the hand of death. To few men 
is it given to be esteemed so widely as an 
official and asa friend. The first few years of 
his oficial career,—begun at an early age,— 

were passed in stirring times, which called forth 
the many sterling qualities of his character and 
fitted him for the responsibilities attached to the 
rapid promotion which he gained. His ap- 
pointment as Consul in 1871 brought him into 
close official relations with the late Sir Harry 
Parkes, and between these two, who in their 
intense patriotism and devotion to duty had 








much in common, the warmest friendship was 
formed. To a breadth of view rarely found in 
those whose duties lie for long in the same field 
of labour, Mr. Robertson united that natural love 
of work which is the secret of success, and the 
quiet courage which welcomes.responsibility. 
Perhaps, however, the quality for which he will 
be best remembered is the sterling common- 
sense which characterized all his official actions. 
Like his late colleague Mr. Zappe, with whom he 
was always in the closest accord, Mr. Robertson 


munity of Yokohama. 
made the interests of his country his one aim, 


Jand the record of the progress of British Trade 


in Japan is in one sense the story of his life. 


amongst those by whom he was best known and 
done so much. 


deceased were interred in the General Ceme- 
The coffin conv from the 


was 





tery. 
Church, being preceded by a consular officer 


bearing many wreaths and attended by the 
chief mourners and pall-bearers, and a small 
naval escort. It had been announced that 
a service would take place at four o'clock 
in the Church, and that building was in con- 
sequence crowded by those who had attended 
to take part in the last sad offices. The coflin, 
on being removed from the hearse, was 
met by the Consular Body, borne into the 
church to the strains of Chopin's Funeral 
March, most feelingly played by Miss Leach on 
the organ, and set down in front of the screen 
of the chancel, where it remained while the service 
was conducted. The preliminary offices were 
performed by Archdeacon Shaw. The beauti- 
ful Hymn “ For ever with the Lord” was then 
sung by the choir, and, by Mrs, Robertson's 
request, was joined in by the large congre- 
gation with most touching and solemn effect. 

Rev. Mr. Irwine then said—My fellow-coun- 
trymen, neighbours, and friends:—It is not 
an easy thing to speak when one has passed 
away who filled so large a place in our 
hearts and thoughts as he whose body is 
now lying quietly amongst us; and I wish the 
duty of doing so had fallen to the lot of some 





one who could have done justice to the simple, 


UN 


worked untiringly, not alone for his own country- 
men, but on behalf of the whole foreign com- 
As a British official he 


Grieved as we must all be that one whom we 
could so ill afford to lose should be cut off thus 
suddenly in the prime of life, and that a career 
sotich in promise and so fraught with useful- 
ness should be thus prematurely stopped, there 
is some comfort in the reflection that he died, 
as he would have wished to dig, at his post, 


best loved, and in the place for which he has 


On Thursday afternoon the remains of the 


house shortly before four o'clock to Christ 


bearing the deceased's Orders and a stretcher 


active, kindly life of this dead man better than 
I can hope to do to-day. Yet, happily, it is 
not necessary that I should speak to you at 
any length of what you know so well already 
—the career of Russell Brooke Robertson 
jamongst you—for there is not a man here, 
|nor are there any Englishmen living who take 
an interest in Japan, to whom his name is 
hot a household word, and to whom it has 
not been so for many many years. And I 
feel sure that I speak that which no one will 
dispute, when I say that there is no man of 
any nationality here present to-day who does 
not feel that in his death he has lost a real, true 
friend. It is in that aspect and light that I 
would wish to say a few words to you here. 
Of his public career we have already heard, and 
as the years roll on the part he played in 
binding together the varied interests of fo- 
reigners and Japanese here in Japan will be 
more and more revealed to the world. But it 
is to-day, here in this place as a man, that we 
mourn his loss. We wish that at least we could 
have said good bye to him. As he said to those 

merchants who addressed him the other day: 
“T have shaken hands with you, and Tam ready 
to do it again,” and every one felt and knew 
that when he said that it was not a mere 
form of words, but that there was no time 
and no occasion when Russell Robertson was 
not ready to shake the hand of his fellow, his 
brother man, That was one of the things 
about his character that was perhaps the most 
beautiful; whatever might be the occasion, in 
whatever society he found himself, he never for- 
got the common and simple ties of friendship. 
His heart was not flustered by the honours 
which had just been showered upon him. He 
came back to us as simple and as kindly as 
the day he left, For each of us, in whatever capa- 
city, the humble or the great, he had the same 
cheering greeting. the same kindly smile. He 
never forgot that life consists in that little inter- 
change of kindnesses. There were many things 
about the man to make him dear tous. As 
often happens in such cases, we spoke of him 
always with his Christian name. It may be that 
there is not much ina name, as some think; but 
think otherwise. It was a sign of how familiar 
and friendlike he was in the minds of men, that 
his own name should have become inseparably 
connected with that of his distinguished family. 
He was a man of large, wide, hearty sympathies, 
extending beyond his own nationality, and 
yet he was an Englishman to the core, in, we 
trust, the best sense keeping the old tradi- 
ions of his childhood, his youth, and his 
country ; never forsaking his own people or his 
kindred ; careful of their interests, whether 
the interests of commerce which he worked 
for at all times, and even during his brief 
leisure, or the spiritual interests of the place 
in which he lived. Whatever they were he 
threw himself into them with all his heart 
and soul; and made himself in every sense 
one of his brethren. And what grieves us 
most is to think that so suddenly, before 
we could even have time to say a single 

word to him or hear his last’ words to us, 

he has passed away from us, Well, he has 

passed away; he has passed away peacefully ; 

jhe has passed away without pain. Let us thank 

God for that. He has passed away near to her 

with whom his life was one of constant hap- 

piness and quiet contentment. He has passed 

away amidst the esteem of his fellow men, 
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honoured, beloved, greeted on his return with 
that welcome that we give to the good and 
faithful servant. 


“He is not dead, he doth not sleep: 











He hath awakened from the Dream of Life; 

Envy and caluriny and hate and pain 

And that Unrest which men miscall Delight 

Can touch him not. He hath out-soared the Shadow of our 
Night.” 


His Sovereign had just decorated him with the 
order of St. Michael and St. George—Michael, 
Prince of the Angels, George, Hero of the Eng- 
lish. Bred for a soldier, he was always ready to 
help the weak and defenceless to battle for the 
true and the just. Unselfish himself, he waged 
war against the potent demon of selfishness, 
wherever met; patriotic, what was inimical to 
England was a mark for the keen lance of his 
intellect. A Higher Hand has doffed his armour, 
and gently, swiftly laid him to rest. He has 
passed into that region, whence men rise into 
the higher sphere of Light. He is henceforth 
in every, and the truest, sense a Companion of 
those great names that he bore upon his breast. 
And whilst we think of him let us remember with 
tender love and pity her who is left behind. 
What is our sorrow compared to hers, if it were 
all accumulated? Great and deep as is the 
expression of grief shown here to-day, yet it can- 
not touch in the smallest measure that of the 
lonely one left behind. Yet he who is the God 
of the fatherless and the widow, He who has sus- 
tained our friend during the varied years of his 
chequered life, will comfort her and give her 
peace, and in His own time will bring them to- 
gether again, 

At the conclusion of the service the coffin 
carried out, and placed in 
thereafter the funeral cortége 
started for the cemetery. It had been felt 
highly desirable that the obsequies should be 
participated in by an English naval contingent, 
and therefore telegrams were sent to Yok- 
kaichi and Kobe in the hope of intercepting 
H.MSS. Leander, which left this port last Saturday. 
But from some cause the message failed to reach 
its destination—at any rate in sufficient time— 
and asa result the Leander did not return, but 
the British Navy was represented by the pre- 
sence of the chiefs of the H.B.M.’s Naval 
Establishments in Yokohama, namely, Mr. 
Dixon, of the Naval Depét, and Dr. Cox, of 
the Naval Hospital. The bands of the U.S.S. 
Monocacy and the French frigate Turenne came 
on shore, accompanied by detachments of 
sailors and escorted the coffin to the cemetery. 
They were drawn up opposite the church lining 
the road, and on the coffin being placed in the 
hearse, the band and men from the Zurenne fell 
in in front and formed the head of the cortége, 
being preceded by a file of pioneers. The 
procession was arranged as follows :-— 


was taken up, 
the hearse, and 


Band of Turenne, 

go Sailors from Turenne. 

Band of Monocacy. 
0 Sailors from Monccacy. 
Wreaths. 
Deceased’s Orders borne by Mr. Honcss. 
Subordinate Consular Officers. 
‘The Hearse. 


‘The Pall-bearers. Messrs, Tnosins, Cxvicxsiank, E. Bs WATHON, 
dears aeareticesrss Mousiaus, Janie, and MacbHRsON. 


Jet mourgers: The Hen, P. La Porn Trascn and Messrs, 
Chet Ross, J. Canky Hatt and F, Lowper. 


‘The Staff of H.B.M. Court for Japan. 
(Messrs. Kucuter and Moss.) 
The staff of H.B.M. Consulate. 
(Messrs, Cuauaens and WiLeMaN.) 
‘The Yokohama Bar. 
The Consular Body. 
Japanese Officials. 
The Corps Diplomatique. 
Deputation from the Yokohama United Club. 
‘The General Public. 


Amongst the Japanese dignitaries and officials 
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represented at the funeral were His Highness 
Prince Komatsu, by Mr. Sannomiya Yoshitane, 
Secretary of the Imperial Household Depart- 
ment; Count Okuma and Viscount Aoki, Mini- 
ster and Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, by 
Count Anenokoji, Private Secretary; Count 
Saigo, Minister of Marine, by Captain Kawa- 
mura of the Imperial Navy; Viscount Mishi- 
ma, Superintendent-General of Metropolitan 
Police,,&c. Amongst the officials present were 
His Excellency Oki Morikata, Governor of 
Kanagawa Ken, and Mr. Mitsuhashi, Foreign 
Secretary of the Kencho; Judge Okamura, 
President of the Yokohama Saibansho and Mr. 
Kusano, Public Prosecutor ; And Mr. Arishima, 
Superintendent of Customs. The English Law 
School of the Capital was represented, not 
only by its President, Mr. Masujima Rokuichiro, 
but also by two large floral standards in an- 
cient Japanese style. Amongst the numerous 
wreaths adorning the bier, the most conspicuous 
were those of Prince Komatsu and of the Con- 
sular Corps. 

The number of the community who walked 
behind the hearse was very large, probably 
indeed greater than has ever appeared on any 
similar occasion in Yokohama. The cortége 
proceeded by way of Awacho or Church 
Street to the Bund, thence past the Grand 
Hotel to and across the Yatobashi, and thence 
by way of Camp Hill to the cemetery. Out- 
side, the naval detachments formed up on 
one side, and the hearse advanced to the gate, 
where the coffin was removed and carried to the 
grave, The usual short service was then per- 
formed and very soon the last offices rendered to 
the deceased were concluded. 

The following are Mr. Robertson’s services: 


Rosarrsox, Russ} 
Student Inferprete 
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On a case being called on Wednesday afternoon in 
the United States Consular-General Court, in which 
Mr. Lowder was Counsel for one of the parties, 
that learned gentleman, addressing the Court, 
said—May it please your Honour, I have to 
ask the forbearance of the Court. I am quite 
unfit to do justice to the interests of my client by 
reason of @ poignant sorrow,—a sorrow which 
professionally it would be my duty to suppress did 
T not feel that it is shaved to such a degree as to 
affect, possibly to disturb, the course of justice; 
for lawyers and judges are but men, and as such, 
heirs to the weakness of humanity. If, on receiving 
notice of the session of the Court for this afternoon, 
I had been alone in mourning the loss of one who 
was the companion of my youth, and the friend of 
my later years, I should have endeavoured to 
appear before you without intruding my personal 
grief upon the Court; but, in the death of Mr. 
Russell Robertson our small world has sustained a 
loss so irreparable that I think I may perhaps 
be only anticipating what would be your own 
wish if IT venture to move that this Court do 
now adjourn until the last tribute of respect 
has been paid to the memory of one whom some 
of us loved, and all of us esteemed. If I felt 
that [might trespass upon the time of the Court, 
I might altempt to give expression to the feelings 
which have actuated, and I trust justified, this 
application; but no such expression would be 
adequate to the merits of one who was held in 
such universal respect and affectionate regard ; 
and it might be considered out of place in a Court 
of Law. I will therefore content myself with ask- 
ing that the motion be granted, and that this 
Court do now adjourn in token of respect for the 
memory of Mr. Russell Robertson, the acting Judge 
of Her Britannic Majesty’s Court for Japan. 

Mr. Weiller, the counsel for the other side, 
said—May it please the Court, it is with sorrow and 
regret, almost inexpressible, that I ask that the 
motion of the defendant’s counsel be granted. It 
was painful to me to hear the cause of that motion; 
nevertheless my feelings are somewhat tinctured 
with pleasure that I, in open Court, can bear my 
humble testimony to the character of the deceased 











as portrayed by the learned gentleman. I can- 
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not claim to have known Mr. Robertson in- 
timately in a social manner, but since 1868 I have 


known him in his official capacity, and while the 
greater loss falls upon the British community and 
upon his more intimate social friends, the rest of 
the residents of Yokohama have also sustained 
a loss. The Consular body has lost its most 
efficient and most experienced colleague, the bench 
has lost. a just and upright judge, and, while the 
deceased gentleman was an Englishman from the 
soles of his feet to the crown of his head, I am cer- 
tain that no foreigner of whatever nationality ever 
appealed to him in vain for advice or counsel. 
Iv is for these many reasons that the whole of the 
community mourn his sudden and untimely taking 
off. [therefore urge the Court to grant the mo- 
tion of defendant’s counsel. 

Mr. Greathouse, in granting the motion, said— 
It is with profound sorrow and the deepest 
regret that the Court receives through this mo- 
tion the sad intelligence that the career of Mr. 
Robertson, so honourable in the past and so 
promising for the future, has been ended by death, 
Iconcur fully in what the Counsel have said con- 
ceruing him. Intellectually, he was eminently 
fitted and equipped for the various and arduous 
duties which devolved upon him during a long 
course of official life, and he performed those duties 
thoroughly, with great ability, rare industry, and 
the most conscientious fidelity. Added to this, his 
social qualities were such as are vouchsafed to few 
men. Brilliant in social life, kind, considerate, and 
benevolent, always ready and anxious to lend a 
helping hand, true in his friendships, and posses- 
sing to a high degree the gift of personally 
attaching others devotedly to him, it was but 




















uatural that he should have had the warmest 
fiends, and I bear testimony that no one 
in this community had more devoted friends 


and admirers. He has left a void difficult, I 
may say impossible, to fill, and the gloom which 
has been cast over all by his sudden death, the 
expressions of deep regret which come from 
all classes and all nationalities, are but  evi- 
dence of the universal esteem in which he 
was held, and show what we, who knowing him 
best, loved him best, sincerely realize, that no 
ordinary man has passed away. Personally, I 
was the recipient of many kindnesses and favours 
from my friend who has so unexpectedly laid down 
the burden of life, and I retain the most grateful 
recollections of my official and social relations 
with him. Counting him as among my most 
valued friends, I respected, admired, and loved 
him. I most willingly grant the motion made by 
Mr. Lowder, and it is therefore ordered that this 
Court, to show its respect for the memory of the 
late Russell B. Robertson, do adjourn for three days. 
The Court then rose. 





INQUEST. 

An inguest on the body of Mr. Robertson was 
held on Wednesday afternoon at half-past two 
o’clock in the General Hospital. The following 
were summoned to act as jurors:—Messrs. W. G. 
Bayne, A. L. Robinson, H. Vincent, J. Rickett, 
and E, Whittall. Of these Messrs. Vincent, 
Rickett, and Whittall were drawn to serve, the 
others being discharged from attendance. Mr. 
J. Carey Hall, H.B.M. Acting Consul, presided. 

Having viewed the body and been sworn, the 
jury returned to the physician’s rooms, where the 
following evidence was taken. 

Dr. E. Wheeler, sworn, deponed—I last saw 
the deceased alive at the Custom House about a 
quarter-past twelve on the morning that he died, 
the roth instant. I next saw him lying dead in his 
bed about seven o’clock the same morning. When I 
arrived there, Mrs. Robertson and Dr. van der 
Heyden, and I think, a Japanese servant, were at 
his bed’ side. The President (Mr. Hall) was in 
another room. After seeing the body, and con- 
sulting with Dr. van der Heyden, I asked permis- 
sion to hold a post mortem examination, which 
was granted, and the body was removed for con- 
venience sake to the General Hospital. Yesterday 
a little before two, in conjunction with Dr. van der 
Heyden, Dr. MeMurtrie also being present, I held 
a_ post mortem examination. We found all the 
difierent organs of the body in a fairly healthy 
condition. The only traces of disease we found 
were one small patch of atheroma on the arch of 
the aorta. The supra-renal capsules showed signs 
of disease. ‘There was also enlargement of the 
mesenteric glands, and also of the thoracic glands. 
Dr. van der Heyden has a detailed account of 
the post mortem examination written down, 

The President—What, in your opinion, was the 
cause of death? 

Witness—I think he died through fatal syncope 
—that is cessation of the heart’s action— due to 
some affection of the nervous ganglia and_plexus 
supplying that organ. This is often seen in diseases 
of the supra-renal capsules. It is possible that he 
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was making some exertion to get up when the 
syncope came on, and that he fell back and never 
recovered afterwards. ‘This disease of the sup! 
renal capsules is commonly called morbus 
disonia after the name of a doctor who p 
particular attention to it, 

To Mr. Whittall—I think sudden exertion in the 
then weak state of his constitution caused the fatal 
syncope. He has Leen suffering from anzmia 
and also weak action of the heart. 

Mr. Rickett—The complaints you have named 
had nothing to do with his death? You found 
several disorders ? 

Witness—There was only the morbus addisonia, 
and you always find with disease of the supra 
renal capsules, anamia and weakness, and en- 
largement of the mesenteric glands. ‘Those were 
all found. One prominent symptom of morbus 
addisonia, however, was not present; that was a 
peculiar bronzing or colouring of the skin. 

To the President—This was the only symptom 
absent. He had the others: weakness, anzemia, 
weak action of the heart, and dyspeptic symptoms, 
well marked, together with the diseased state of 
the supra-renal capsules and of the mesenteric 
glands. 

Mr. Rickett—Have you treated him lately for 
anything ? 

Witness—I have not since his return. I may say 
he has mentioned to me that he felt well, but 
at times very tired, and had to be very carelul 
of his diet on account of his dyspepsi 

The President—Did you observe any traces of 
ae poisoning action? 

Witness —I did not observe any traces of poison- 
ing. We went carefully through all the viscera. 
I may say that I know about the weak action of 
his heart from having examined him about two 
s previously. 

Dr. W. van der Heyden, sworn, deponed—1 
produce and hand in a report on the autopsy 
which was held, and I now read from the conclu- 
sion which forms a partof it. The body of the 
deceased showed no signs of any disease but 
luetic alterations of most of the lymphatic 
glands. There was no trace of any other 
disease in any of the different organs, but a slight 
catarth of the stomach and an anatomical abnor 
mality of a part of the latge intestine, —which, 
however, could not interfere in a great measine 
with health—had nothing to do with death, ‘The 
autopsy did not reveal macroscopically any cause 
of sudden death, 
of the heart: no aneurism, 10 peritonitis, 
obstruce n either trachea or bronch 
of poisoning; no tumour in the central nerve 
system—either brain or spine—no hemorsha 
in lungs or brain, Those are the most common 
causes. ‘There remains therefore, until further 
microscopical examination has been made, no- 
thing but a supposition, namely disease of the 
nerves of the heart—nervii cardiacii, nervii vagit 
or plexus cardiacus ;—in other words that he died 
in a fit of angina pectoris, For that opinion— 
which is a supposition—I have the following 
ground :—the heart was found insystole, that is 
without a drop of blood in either ventricle. A 
clot of blood teferred to in my autopsy state- 
ment came from the veina cava inferior. 
As diastole is merely a passive relaxation of the 
contracted heart it is always found in death where 
the heart dies exhausted, paralysed,—that is it 
neatly in every death. A systolic heart can only 
be found where the contraction becomes a cramp, 
which lasts till the central nervous system becomes 
insufficient from the want of circulation, Other- 
wise diastole should follow. In such cases (cases 
of angina pectoris) commonly no real disease, no 
alteration is found:—no anatomical or organic 
changes are found by autopsy. 

Mr. Whittall—Is it your opinion that he died 
from heart disease ? 

Witness—Not from organic heart disease, but 
from functional derangement or disturbance of 
the heart. All diseases end in three ways; one 
by insufficient oxidation of the Llood arising from 
diseases of the lungs which commonly ends by 
a long struggle; another by so called neivous 
diseases as when one receives a shock by fall- 
ing down, and the other is stoppage of the 
heart. In this case death certainly took place from 
the last cause, in connection with which again 
death can occur in two ways. One can be exhaus- 
tion of the heart, the action of the heart being in- 
sufficient; and the other an enormous cramp, on 
account of which the blood cannot rush back. In 
one kind of heart disease the heart gets more 
and more filled up with blood and is not able 
to press it out, and in the other it is just the 
contrary, the heart presses the blood out and re- 
fuses to receive any new blood in its place; the 
ene is cramp and the other weakening. In this 
there was not a single drop of blood in the heart 
















































“There was no valvular disease 
no 
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and death must have occurred fiom this great 

amp—other wise blood would have oozed in. 

Yo Mr. Whittall—In my opinion it must have 

been a.cramp. 

Mr. Rickett—Aud it must have come on si 

denly? 
Wiiness—Yes. 

name not a disease; the veal 

been found. ‘There has been found i 














Angina pectoris is merely a 
se of it has never 
connection 








{with angina pectoris disease of the arteries that 


supply We heart, but Thave this morning examined 
all the arteries of the heart and found them pe 
fectly normal. 

‘Yo Mr. Rickett—hete is nothing to. show what 
caused the disturbance. As far as T could this 
morning, I examined the netvii vagii to their 
origin inthe brain, and found them perfectly 
sound. There wag no gland resting on them no 
tumour growing into them, in one word they were 
macroscopically perfect, The word angina pectoris 
is simply the name of a symptom and not of 
the cause. ‘The cause is perfectly unknown. 

‘To the President—Syncope is slightly contrary. 
‘That is relaxation of the heart, this is contraction, 
but the result may be exactly the same. The 
result is a stoppage for a little more than a minute 
of the circulation of the blood in the central 
nervous system which certainly requires renewal 
every half minute, ‘The one is paralysis, and the 





























other cramp or contraction, It would be correct 
to say that the cause of death was some functional 
disturbance of the heart because all other possible 


causes of death in this case ave regatived by the 
sof the post mortem, 

Dr. MeMurtrie, sworn, deponed— 1 am the 
surgeon of the United States Naval Hospital here. 
Twas present yesterday during the post. mortem 
examination of the body of the late Mr, Robertson, 
through the polite invitation of Dr. Wheeler. 
fer witnessing the body, and the opening of the 
various cavities, secing that the body gener- 
ally was well nourished, that the various vital 
organs were of normal appearance, the possi 
bility theretore of sudden death from lesion of 
any one of these organs being eacluded 
to me probable, taking into account the histor 
the diseased, that the heart's action was arrested 
and the death ocemred by reason of some steng 
nervous impression as indreaming. It is known 
furthermore that the deceased was subject to 
horrid nightmares, a symptom common to all 
dyspeptics. 

Mr. Whittall—Was it known to you from de- 
ceased that he was subject to those nightmares? 

Witness—Oh, no. Ehave it from his wile, 

‘Ihe President, addvessing the jury, said it was 
for them to determine whether they had had sufti- 
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cient evidence to enable them to arrive ata con- 
clusion as to the cause of death, For his own part 
it seemed to him that the evidence was very cleat 
Te was not for them to go into the minute physio- 
logical details. All three doctors concured on 
the point that death must have li used 
by seme sudden functional _affectio 

heat. [they thonght that evide 
cient to guide them to an intellige 
the cause of death, the evidence of decease 
tives might be required. [twas for them to say 
whether they had had sufficient evidence to guide 
them. 

After consulting for some time, Mr. Rickett, on 
behalf the jury, stated that they had agreed on 
their verd ch was as follows :—We con- 
sider from the evidence of the medical gentle- 
men who held the post mortem that death resulted 
from some emotion causing cessation of the heart's 
action. 
































LETTER FROM LONDON. 
ety 
(FRom our Srectat Corresronnest.) 


London, February 5th. 

Looking back over the past ten days, I think 
there are four events which have mainly attracted 
public attention in the interval. ‘These are, the 
operation on the throat of the Crown Prince, the 
speech of Prince Bismarck in the Reichstag, the 
opening of Patliament, and so-called Turf or 
racing Scandal. Of these four, the opening of 
Parliament has received and deserved least notice. 
As the St. Zames's Gazette very truly put it on the 
day after the meeting of Parliament, a single 
whisper, a breath from the bedside of the Crown 
Prince at San Remo is more anxiously awaited 
by tens of thousands in this country ‘than any- 
thing that is said, or that is likely to be said, in 
the House of Commons. I never knew a session 
which excited lessexpectation; people wearied of the 
































debate on the Address after the finstday, ts quiet 
and unexciting character was so apparent that two 








evening papers the same day headed their leading: 
articles, @ Coming in like the Lamb.” Mr, Giad- 
stone and Mr, Parnell have both openly and even 
ostentatiously given up obstruction, and have de- 
precated anything that may tend to delay the 
Government in bringing in their bills, “The wise 
ones say that these wary leaders see it is hopeless 
to break up the alliance between the Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists when Leland alone is in 
question, Lut they hope the English measures, 
specially the Local Government bill, will at once 
show the titt in the lute. However this may be, 
things are very quiet just now. The large Go- 
vernment majority remains intact; the Unionist 
phalanx temains unbroken, A few lish members 
who have been evading arrest for weeks past in 
Ireland have been disagreeably surprised at bei 
captured in London and taken back to stand theie 
trial. 

‘The operation on the Crown Prince was ordinary 
trachaotomy, and was rendered necessary by the 
yrowth of something within, threatening complete 
stoppage of the passage and consequent sufloca- 
tion. The growth iy not malignant or cancerous, 
and the operation was satisfactory. His Imperial 
Highness, according to the latest information, 
is otherwise in excellent health, The Prince of 
Wales has gone to San Remo to see him, and if 
the Queen herself thought well to go, the most ill- 
condoned Radical would scarcely dare to taise 
his voice against it, Indeed, Her Majesty is g 
to North Italy later on in the year. 

3 for Prince Bismarck’s great speech, what 
shall Tsay? ‘Lhe whole world waited for it, and 
now the whole world wants to know precisely whe- 
ther it means war or peace. ‘The voice was, in 
some respects, the voice of peace; but the hands— 
well, the hands were held out to the German nation 
for 700,000 men increase to the army. But this 
subject will be found so fully discussed in every 
paper going out by this mail that it would be 
superfluous of me to trouble your readers with any 
speculations of my own on it, especially as T can- 
not pretend to see farther into the stone-wall of 
Ew opean politics than any of your readers. If I 
may say a word, however, on the various guides 
that offer themselves in this thorny wilderness, it 
would be that Ze Times, the St. Fames's Gasette, 
and the Spectator ave probably” the safest and 
Snests the first because of the enormous mass of 
information from the prime sources focuss 
Printing House Square, and the general sobriety 
of its treatment of loreign politics; the second be- 
cause it has some very trusty means of knowing, 
what is doing in the Cabinets of the various Euro- 
pean capitals (I have long suspected, on pretty 
good grounds, that the house of Rothschild keeps 
this journal ax courant with high political matters 
on the Continent); and the Spectator from the 
circumstance that its editors have time to look 
around an event, and are usually very far-seeing 
d careful in these matters. 
may be described very 
briefly. Lord Durham, ina speech before a racing 
club at Vork, accused a certain racing stable, then 
unnamed, and a prominent member of the turf, 
also unnamed, of systematic “in and out run- 
ning,” which means, I believe, that the horses are 
not allowed on some occasions to do their best, so 
that the odds may be largely against them, and 
then they are allowed to exhibit their full powers, 
when those concerned of course win enormously. 
Sir George Chetwynd, a well-known owner of race- 
horses, believing himself referred to, challenged a 
decision on the question by the Jockey Club, the 
aibiter on all such matters. Lord Durham ac- 
knowledged that he spoke of Sir George. The 
Jockey Club, after a long debate which, owing to 
the public interest manifested in the question, was 
published in all the papers, decided that Sir 
George should bring an action against Lord 
Durham in the Law Courts, on the understanding 
that both parties should there agree to have it re- 
ferred, under direction of the Courts, to the ar- 
bitration of one or more persons well acquainted 
with racing. ‘The advantage of this is that wit- 
nesses can be summoned and examined on oath, 
for the proceeding will be a judicial one. I hope 
Sir George Chetwynd will succeed in exculpating 
himself. Your readers may remember that about 
three years ago Lord Durham applied to the Di- 
vorce Court to declare a marriage which he made 
with a Miss Milner null and void, on the ground 
that she was insane when the marriage was con- 
cted, and therefore incapable of making it. 
She is now insane beyond hope of cure; but the 
Court could not find that she was insane when she 
entered into the marriage contract, and therefore 
refused his petition. It isa very cruel situation for 
a young man of enormous wealth, for Lord Dur- 
ham is one of the largest mine-owners in the North 
of England. George Chetwynd is a wealthy 
















































































he racing scandal 




































baronet of the Midlands, and both are leading 
men on the turf. 
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Again the British Museum has disappointed 
those who expected that the Anderson collection 
would be on exhibition early this month. Tbe 
lieve all was ready for the 11th, the appointed day, 
but for some unexplained reason the event has 
been postponed for a fortnight, possibly only to 
be postponed again, But the exhibition connected 
with Japanese engravings opens at the Burlington 
Fine Arts! Club to day—that is, the press view 
takes place to day, the private view to-morrow, 
after which it will be open to the public until 
March gist. 

Quite recently Mr, Pearson, the well-known 
bookseller of Pali Mall, published a small pamphlet 
of about 50 pages, containing a list of the auto- 
graphs of distinguished persons which be has for 
sale, with statements of the nature of the communi- 
cations to which they are appended, and the prices. 
Trade catalogues are rarely interesting reading, 
except, it is to be presumed, to some tival trades- 
man; but Mr, Pearson’s is one in a thousand, and 
no one need be ashamed to confess to the expendi 
ture of a little time in examining it, for it will beat 
halt a dozen examinations, each one revealing some 
new point of interest—for one thing, heroes, saints, 
martyrs, poets, divines, wartiors, scoundrels, all 
reduced to a single standard, and that a money 
one, which we can all understand, ‘The Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Philip Sidney, Martin Luther 
and Cardinal Newman, Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, Dr. Waits and Engene 
Sue, Gibbon and John Parry, Hume and Mrs 
Georgina Weldon, Bishop Percy and Mr. Haweis, 
Sir Walter Scott and Zola, are all reduced here 
to pounds, shillings, and pence, with some funny 
comparative results. Here we have the value of 
fame reduced down to an easily appreciable result, 
judged by Mr, Pearson’s standard,—and, after all, 
where will you find one much steadier or more 
reliable? Burns would be the greatest and rarest 
of men, for letters from him cost £35, £25, £42 
and £21, respectively, and some of the letters 
offered at these prices are in themselves very 
rubbishy  productio The poet's name alone 
produces the money. Alas! if he could only have 
got a tithe of the money for his signature when 
alive. The letters of Burns, by ‘ Sylvander” 
to Clarinda, are pure, unadulterated even 
for a poet in love, and yet they fetch these 
stupendous prices, while a_Tetter written by “the 
Martyr,” Charles I. “A Monsieur Mon Cousin 
le Prince Cardinal Infant d? ey which is 
described as “fine, and historically interesting,” 
can be had for three guineas, The maunderings 
and philanderings of the amorous and tipsy peasant 
poet cost twenty, thirty, and forty guineas, while 
the “fine and historically interesting” epistle of 
Sacred Majesty itself goes for three! Is it that 
Burns's letiers are rare and King Charles's plenti 
ful? This is certainly not the case; perhaps the 
demand for Burns is greater in proportion to the 
supply. George Washington’s autograplis are 
naturally expensive, for Americans are expected 
to run after them, but eighteen guineas seems a 
tall price to pay for the pleasure of gazing on 
a scrap of paper on which the father of his 
country once wrote something. ‘Ten shillings, too, 
seems a good price to pay for a post-card from 
Mr, Gladstone; the market should be stocked with 
these effusions, which almost any one who likes to 
ask a foolish question can get from Hawarden 
However, Mr. Pearson no doubt knows his own 
business best ; but 1 imagine there are few persons 
who would not be sorry to pay nine shillings for 
aletter from “ Quida” asking some one to send 
ler acopy of “ Moths,” even though Mr. Pearson 
niarks it scarce; and who on earth would pay 
seven shillings for a letter dated September 14th, 
1881, from Mrs. Annie Besant, even thougl: it does 
give “ many interesting particulars of her life.” 
Cheek by jaw! with this item is another respect 
ing a letter of one Eliza Bonaparte to “ Ma chére 
Napoleon,” which costs only filteen shillings, and 
one from the notorious Mrs. Clarke, Mistress of 
the Duké of York, goes for nine. Here are some 
of the prices of eminent persons :—Queen Victoria, 
an autograph letter to * Darling Child,” enclosing 
an autograph letter of Lord Beaconsfield, three 
guineas: Joseph Addison, receipt signed for his 
Salary froin 25 Dec. 1717, excl. to ye 17 March 
follg. incl. (the day he delivered up ye seals), two 
guineas ; Matthew Arnold, a letter signed, subject 
Iterary, seven shillings; Bartolozzi, dated 1774, 
thanking a peer (whose autograph would probably 
not fetch sixpence now, although one should not 
dogmatise on this subject) for lis “condescension 
in permitting me to dedicate the print to him,” 
three guineas; a “ very scarce” autograph note of 
the same engraver goes for £1 55., because it is 
in the third person, and therefore not formally 
signed. Mr, Robert, Browning is one of the 
most expensive of living men, possibly because 
he does not write many letters, or his friends 
do not sell them. You can get nothing of his 
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under 155. or a guinea, which latter is the price 
of “private “and ‘confidential’” document 
a page and a half in length from the Duke of 
Slarence, dated “ Hanover, December 
letter from De Quincey, “on financial matters” 
costs £1 105.3 the same price is asked for a letter 
of thanks from William Herschel, the astronomer, 
to Sir Joseph Banks, thanking him for a pair of 
boots, the great merit of which appears to be that 
they will hold feet encased in seven pairs of stock- 
ings, which the astronomer says he wore no later 
than the night before last. Fancy a man with 
seven pairs of stockings gazing at the moon! Or 
picture to yourself the man in the moon gazing at 
him! Seeing these prices, one would have thought 
a “fine and scatce” letter from Theodore Hook 
in which, more suo, he styles the respected and 
respectable Atheneum the Asineum, would have 
gone for more than 15-5 but this is its price. 
David Hume, in a closely written letter of 
four 4 lo pages, fetches fifteen guineas, while 
the bare initials of Salvator Rosa are put down by 
Mr, Pearson at six guineas,on the ground that they 
are rave, which, as the painter died more than 200 
years ago, is probably true. Thackeray's litle 
notes cost a frightful sam. Mr. Pearson has two 
for which he wants four and five guineas respec- 

uilo- 
graphs. Walter is not a third of 
the price. Dr. Watts costs seven guineas, while 
the Duke of Wellington can be got for almost as 
many shillings. At the end isa list of autographs 
costing 58. each, or five for a sovereign, fn this 
limbo we find Matthew Arnold, Benedict, Black, 
Bradlaugh, Farrar, Tait, Toole, and a hundved 
others. So many ‘are marked “private and co 
fidential,” and are from persons still living, that it 
is curious how they got on the market. At the be- 
ginning of the catalogue is a list of a collection of 
2,000 autographs, with 1,000 portraits, the price 
being £350 for the 13 thick folio volumes. It 
was formed by that celebrated collector, William 
Upeott, who devoted many years to the congenial 
task of bringing Logether such a fine and complete 
assemblage of Autographs and Portraits, many of 
which at the present time it would be hopeless to 
procure.” Pity the late Mr. William Upcott did 
not find something else to do with his time. 
Autograph collecting is one of the general crazes of 
the day, and accordingly I refer to it here, for these 
epistles in their humble way, like the Roman poet, 
deal with guicquid agunt homines. 























tively, on the ground that there are few rarer 
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We all know what Victor Hugo said, or rather 
was perpetually saying, about his beloved Fiance, 
and especially about his idolised Paris. But I 
doubt if anything he ever said was half as ex 
Iravagant as some recent remarks of M. Renan 
ata late meeting of a Society for the propagation 
of the French language abroad. Here are two 
extracts from his speech, as given by the Paris 
correspondent of the Standard; 1 don't know 
which strikes me more, the wild absurdity of the 
first or the blasphemy of the second. No great 
man of late has treated the Most High with such 
familiarity, except perhaps Mr. Gladstone. 


Liberté, égalité, et fraternité! There, that is French, and that will 
travel round the world. A native of the East. who is one of my 
friends almost eflected a religious revolution in. certain parts of 
Persia with the spell of those three words. ‘The wise men of 
Kerbela decided it was more beautiful than the Koran, and that 
to tind thove words a divine revelation had been nece-sary. A 
charming travelling companion [had in Syria—and | may be 
permitted to say it was M.  Lockroy—had immense sucess 
throughout all Lebanon whenever he sang the ‘ Marseillaise.”” 
The good people understood by instinct. Wherever the French 
language yoes there it will be followed by the Revolution. 
know there must not be too much of it, but there is many a 
country where a certain portion of it would be a good thing. 


‘The second extract is as follows :— 


For my part, Lam most anxious for you to decree the eternity 
of the French language. Twill tell you why. Vou listen to me 
with so much indulzence that L will tell you'a day-cream Totten 
have. Treceive so many letters which assure me 1 shall be 
eternally damned that Thave made my mind up to it, It will 
fot be very just, but I prefer hell to annililaton, am con- 
Vinced t shall succeed in making the best of the situation, an 
fT have to do with God alone [think Tshall manage. to solten 
sn. ‘There are theologians who admit the mitications of the 
sullerings Well, when [cannot gu to sleep | 

Petitions which T suppose addrested 
tothe Eternal Being irom thedepths of hell, Latmost always try 
to prove to Him that He is in some degree the cause of out per 
divon, and that there are things which He ought to have made 
clearer. Amongst those petitions there are some rather piquant 
ones, which, I think, will make the Eternal One smile. But itis 
Certain they will lose all their salt if 1 am obliged to translate 
them “into German.” Breserve'me, Kenthemen, fron that mis: 
fortune. 1 trust to you to make the French language the tongue 
of eternity, hit is hot, Tam lost. eae 
























































Whilst Lam on extracts, I may as well give your 
readers another one. Itisa paragraph from the 
letter of the London correspondent of some pio- 
vincial journal—I forget which at the moment—and 
it is ingeniously arranged. Perhaps L may say 
that this frightful Billingsgate bas as little effect 
on Mr. Balfour as it has on any wholly indifferent 
person, say a warrior of Massowah. He never 
retorts, never appearsas if he heard it, and is as 
calm, gay, and debounair as if he were listening to 
an eloquent eulogium on himseli—as, perhaps, 
indeed he is. However, here is the paragraph in 
question :— 























goth, 1818.” | 





When we are asked to consider Mr, William O'Brien and his 
friends as martyrs, something has to be said for the language 
they print. They have called Mr. Baltour every name which 
they can lay their tongue to. He is bloudy, Bomba the Little, a 
blunderer, and a brute, He is Cromwell IT., callous, ca 

cold-hearted, and cruel, He isa dastardly despot, de 
detestable, and dramed of all his manhood. He is execrable and 
etleminate. Fle is not only a fluent, flippant liar, but the father 
of lies; fraudulent, ferocious, and frantic. ‘The three F's have 
kot into a new place. He isa garotter, a grotesque hypocrite, 
find an idiot, infamous, inhuman, and insulting. ‘The lily-livered 
coward! Meanest of the human race; malicious, 
And miserable, he is a murderer—odious and outrageo 
tins Pilate, a rufian, a slanderer, a snob, a Sybarite, and a 
shameless savage. A thief, a tiger's heart wrapped in a woman's. 
hide, atyrant, a torturer, a tiger-lily (this is exquisite), a venomous 
reptile, a ventriloquist (how vile to resemble ** Valentine Vox "'!), 
vile, sad a wriggler. The men who invent these names for 



































political opponents are those whom the Gladstonian party next 
Session are committed to praise for their “conspicuous modes 
ration."” 








LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


ee Aaa 
(From our Srecta CornesPonpent.) 


San Francisco, March 17th. 

My last letter was on February 23rd; since then 
there have been no steamers from this port for 
Japan or China. ‘The City of Peking could not 
Sail on the day appointed, in. consequence of her 
detention in quarantine by reason of small-pox 

nong her steerage passengers from China ; seve- 
ral subsequent days were set, but finally her sail- 
ing was postponed till to-day, and the San Pablo, 
which was to have sailed last Tuesday, will not 
get off ull this day week. We have no means of 
Knowing whether this temporary suspension of 
intercourse between California and Asia has led 
to any inconvenience at your end of the route; it 
illustrates the torpor with which our relations with 
our nearest neighbours over sea are regarded on 
this coast that the detention of the steamers 
has led to no remark here. The day will 
come when such an occurrence would lead to 
angty protest, and serious annoyance in the 
mercantile community. But that community is 
not now noted for enterprise or foresight. It plods 
along in a dull routine way, without once realising 
that there are fortunes to be reaped by extending 
our ade with Japan; and a steamer more or less 
does not disturb its equanimity. 

‘The event of the petiod which has elapsed since I 
last wrote has been the introduction of the new tariff 
bill from the Ways and Means Committee, which 
was laid before the House on March 1. As was 

xpected, it is a half-and-half measure, a sort of 

entering wedge. It places on the free list lumber, 
wool, drugs, chemicals used in manufacturing, 
crude minerals, vegetables, a long list of fruits, 
quicksilver, building stone, tallow, and jute; but 
not coal, nor iron in any shape. It reduces the 
duty on iron and steel wares by from 30 to 50 per 
cent.; the duty on woollen goods to an average of 
about 40 per cent the duty on sugar about 20 
per cent; and it makes material reductions in 
the duty on china and earthenware. The re- 
ductions of revenue which would follow the pas- 
sage of this bill is reckoned at $55,000,000. A 
day or two after the introduction of the bill, the 
coinmittee of Ways and Means laid before the 
house a supplementary bill reducing. the internal 
revenue tax on tobacco, and on spirits distilled 
from fruit. This measure, if it became law, 
would effect a reduction of revenue equal to 
$25,000,000. ‘Thus the entire diminution of taxa- 
tion proposed by the committee would amount to 
some $80,000,000, 

On behalf on the protectionist democrats, Mr. 
Randall has prepared a bill which at the proper 
moment he will propose as an amendment to the 
Committee bill. This contemplates a reduction of 
$70,000,000 in revenue, to be obtained by a repeal 
of customs duties which yield $20,000,000, and are 
not in any degree protective in their character; by 
a repeal of all internal revenue on tobacco; and 
by a reduction of the whisky tax from go cents a 
gallon to 50 cents a gallon. 

The Republicans have thus far formulated no bill. 
Indeed, it is difficult to say where they could slip in 
between the two factions into which the Democratic 
party is split. If they vote for Randall’s bill, 
they confess their inability to cope with the situa’ 
tion. If they prepare a Lill on the lines of Blaine’s 
or Sherman’s policy, they merely follow in Randall's 
path, and there is danger of their alienating the 
vote of the North West, or at any rate of disclosing 
the fact that there is disaffection in the party in 
that section of the country. 

Your readers will understand that the chance of 
the Committee Bill or any similar bill becoming a 
law at this session of Congress in exceedingly thin 
Teis almost sure to encounter an impassable bar- 
rier in the shape of the Republican majoity in the 
Senate. A majority of the Republican senator 
Strange as it may seem, are honestly in favour of 
protection, They are not like Blaine, who is far 
too intelligent 10 believe in protection, and who 
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merely professes that doctrine because he reckons 
that it is the key to the vote of the working 
men. Such Senators as Morrill of Vermont 
are torpid in their mental processes, and have 
passed the age when the human mind receives im- 
pressions from without and is capable of reason- 
ing. They see that the country has prospered 
vastly since the Morrill tariff was enacted, and they 
confound coincidence with cause and effect; the 
density of their intellect is such that they cannot 
be made to see that the prosperity came not 
consequence of the tariff, but in spite of it. ‘Then, 
again, surrender on the tariff question would imply | 
the retirement of the Republican party from public 
life. With an unwisdom of which history affords 
few examples, the Republicans in 1876 allowed the 
confederated manufacturing monopolies to lead 
them into the trap which Tilden set for them, and 
to adopt protection as the caidinal doctrine of their 
Faitic there wad nocnecessiiy lof ieie daing oa. 
‘The party was started on the basis of hostility to 
slavery. When slavery was abolished, and the 
fruits of the war were secured by constitutional 
amendments, the party was free to adopt free ade 
as its policy. But corruption had eaten too deeply 
into its vitals ; it had not stamina enough left to take 
a _manly course; many of its chief leaders were 
affiliated with the protected industries ; and, when 
Tilden planted the democracy squarely on a free 
trade platform, the Republicans fancied they were 
bound to take the other extreme. Now, they 
must lie upon the bed they made for themselves. 
If they let the Mills tariff pass, they die as the 
Whigs died when the tariff of 1846 was adopted. 
If they defeat the Mills bill, they go to the country 
November as the party which prevented the 
reduction of taxation. 

‘The party is not in luck now-a-days. On the 61h, 
Ingalls, of Kansas, delivered his long expected 
attack on the administration. Of this performance 
is enough to say that it has distressed Ingalls’ 
friends, disgusted the country, and delighted the 
Democrats. Of its temper an idea may be formed 
from one of the opening sentences, in which he | 
observed that Cleveland’s election had ests 
blished the fault that there was ‘no man in this | 
country whose ignorance was so profound, whose | 
obscurity was so impenetrable, whose antece- 
dents were so degraded that he had no sight 
to aspire to the nomination for President by 
the Democratic party.” Considering that Mr. 
Ingalls is Presiding Officer of the Senate, and the 
second citizen in the commonwealth, such | 
guage, applied to the President, seems really to 
pass the limits of decency. But I'suppose that the 
Senator from Kansas will attend the next levée, 
with a grin on his face, and, when Mrs. Cleveland | 
refuses him her hand, will pose as a martyr, and 
the New Vouk 7ribuve will call for Heaven's judg- 
ment on the outrage. 

The great locomotive-engineer strike on the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad is not 
over yet, and the result is sul a matter of uncer 
tainty. ‘The company is running: several of its 
trains with new hands, and in a short time it 
may be in full operation again, while the 
gineers are “out of a job.” This termination of 
the fight would be the more remarkable, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En, i 
most respectable labour organ’ 
try, and its chief, Mr. Arthur, is a man of unusual 
intelligence and conservatism. If it turns out so, | 
the event will teach labou itators that the time 
when they can bend employers to their will, 1e- 
gardless of right or wrong, has passed away. ‘The 
organization of labour is proper enough ; but, when 
the labouring men in this country assumed to erect 
a despotism of the most ignorani class in the co 
munity on the ruins of commerce and industry, 
they courted the fate which is now befalling them. 
Attempts to defeat the law of supply and demand 
which regulates wages are likely to become fewer 
and fewer as workmen realise that there are worse 
things than a harsh employer, and that one of 
these is an empty belly. 

The Senate, on Thursday, passed the Dependent 
Pension Bill, by a large niajority. This will add 
ten or fifteen millions to the eighty millions the 
country is now paying to the survivors of the war. 
They come rather high, these patriots, but we are 
told that the liberality with which they are treated 
would, in case of another war, induce volunteers to 
flock to the national recruiting offices, This m 
all be so, but the steady growth of the pension list | 
will require historians to revise their methods of | 
reckoning the cost of wars. At the rate we are 
a war may cost more after itis over than 
while it is in progress. 

New York had a hearty langh this week over 
the following advertisement which appeared in a 
morning paper: 

FOOL WANTED-WILL ANY ONE, CONSIDERING 
himself or herself a fool, please address Narr, Post olfice | 
Box 3584, New York, 
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Inquiry elicited the information that the author 
of the advertisement was the well known showman, 
P.T. Barnum. He said that he had heard tha 
there was a person in New York who had never 
heard of his show, and he wanted to get hold of 
him, The chances are that he had some diflerent 
object, which has yet to appear. 

Talking of advertising dodges, Miss 
Davenport appears to be proving herself 
adept in the business, She lately bought, 
from M. Sardou, the tight to play his new 
diama “La ‘tosca” in this country. She paid 
$23,000 for the right, which, considering that 
ty one can produce the play who can get the 
words taken down in short hand, seems a large 
sum. First, the papers were filled by a controversy 
between an American playwright and 
the former charging the latter with having stole 
his ideas from him. 
Miss Davenport's diamonds and. other 
which are valued at a hundred thousand ¢ 
appeared in all the journals. And 
play is denounced on all hands on the ground of 
indecency. Now, to call a thing indecent in this 
country isto ensure for it unbounded popular 
We ate the most moral people in the world, but we 
all want to verify individually whether a thing 
said to be improper is really so or not. So, while the 
pers are gravely debating whether “La Tosca” 
should have been expurgated before its production, 
seats at the Davenport performance command a 
premium, and that charming actress and amiable 
lady is likely to tealise a fortune which she will 
share in the country home she has lung coveted 
with her husband Mr. Smith. 

The long drawn out contest between the heirs 
of Mr, Sharon and the famous Sarah Althea, now 
Mrs. Terry, has probably been brought to a close 
by a second decision of the Supreme Court refus- 
ing to grant a new tial. T mentioned the first 
decision in my letter of February ist. There i 
still a possibility of continuing the fight, but Ui 
chances are that, after so many concartent deci 
sions, the metits of the case will not ayain be the 
subject of debate. As it stands, Sarah Althea is 
declared to have been the lawtul wedded wite of 
William Sharon, though she never lived with him, 
never bore his name, and never ceased to bear her 
her claims to the rank of wife resting solely 
on an alleged secret marriage, not performed be 
fore anybody, but evidenced by a written pa 
and onthe tact that she had secretly aad sut 
reptitiously shared Mr. Sharon's bed, for which 
he paid her $500 a month. [l she was his wite, 
she 1s now his widow, and as such, under the laws 
of California, is entitied to one-half the community 
property of which he died possessed, namely, the 
property which he acquired by the exercise of his 
brains dining the period of the marriage. Es- 
timates vary widely as to the value of this property 
The Sharon heirs say it, amounted to nothing ; 
that Sharon did not add to hiy fortune after his 
mariage. On the other hand, Judge Terry, who 
is apt to know, estimates the property to be worth 
anywhere from five to ten millions. He declare 
his intention to examine the books thoroughly, and 
to exact the uttermost hing. For his 
will take the alimony which the court granted Sar 
=nothing more. But every dollar which hee 
screw out of the Sharon estate he will donate to. 
charity, and he fignres that the deceased Senator, 
who was not rematkable for his benevolence in his 
lifetime, will thus indicectly become the largest 
contributor to. the public charities in this State. 
The public view the contest with amused indif- 
ference; they have little respect for Judge Terry, 
and still less for the fair Saraly Althea; but their 
hearts are not overflowing with love aud affection 
for Sharon fils, or Lady Pesketh, or the children 
of Mr. Newlands. ‘The judgment’ of the Supreme 
Court, if it is bad law, is good mutals. As the 
Sunday-school tracts <1 t induces one he 
lecher to pause and teflect, it will not have been 
in 
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Next, astonishing accounts of 
jewels, 
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NAVAL COURT OF INQUIRY. 
ee oe ee 

A Naval Court of Inquiry was opened on the 
morning of the Gth to investigate certain cor 
plaints made by members of the crew of the Bri 
barque Thomas Perry, to the effect (1) that th 
had been assaulted and beaten by the mast 
chief mates (2) that they had been supplied with 
myufficient food and bad water; and (3) that the 
ship is unseaworthy, the constant working of the 
pumps being necessary both in harbour and at 
sea. Mr. J. Carey Hail, Acting Consul, presided, 
and the other members of the Court were Lieut 
1. K. Bell, of H.M.S. Leander, and Capt. Preston 
of the P. & O. steamship Lombardy. 

William Tyne complained that the captain had 



























struck him and abused him at the wheel and 


UNIVE 





kicked him on one occasion. On that occasion 
he was put in irons and struck by the chief mate 
and the second mate. He was kept 12 days in 
irons, “The water supplied was so bad that it 
made him ill, At the ume they had to pump the 
ship the provisions supplied were insufficient. He 
and five others complained about the food— 
on one occasion they had only about 3 table 
spoonfuls each of cracker hash—crackers broken 
up with meat, ‘The ship had leaked ever since 
be joined her, ‘They were oftener 8 hours on deck 
id 4 below than the regulation 4 hours each watch, 
The ship made a great quantity of water. “There 
were two pumps; four men being required to work 
each pump. He did not think the ship when 
loaded and atysea is seaworthy—he was sure she 
The ship was pumped since she came 
mito the harbour; she is pumped morning and even- 
ing. ‘They got thew lime juice regularly, and he 
had no desire to complain about it, 

To the Captain—1 gave you no impudence when 
you spoke to me at the wheel, about letting the 
ship come up in the wind—not till atter you had 
struck me and then Ldid. I did not tell you Iwas 
no bushranger. When you ordered me frum the 
wheel [hung on to it, and you struck me; I 
was not going to leave the wheel because there was 
to one to telieve me. You pulled me away from 
the wheel. You struck me betore I cast the wheel 
loose, and kicked me after [had started to gro for- 
ward. D'Ayone, Smith Martin, and Paul saw what 
took place. 

The Captain said he had put the witness in irons 
for suiking him and then for challenging 
the main deck, 

Witness deponed that the day after he was put 
in irons the Captain read over the entry. in the log 
to him. 

The Captain said the man answered when the 
entry was ead to him that as there seemed to be 
no law at sea, he would not say anything about the 
charge. He did not insert that Statement, as be 
considered it no answe 

The President pointed out that the answer 
Should have been logged as well as the charge. 

The Captain said he quite admitted that the 
man made the teply, but he did not think it a pro- 
per answer. At the break of the poop the witness 
hauled off and stuck him and he gave him a 
shove with his foot. As to the charge of insuffi- 

food it untiue. The men came aft 
yesterday morning and showed him some food. 
He said he thought it was sufficient, but if they 
nted it weighed he would do so. 

Witness (to the Captain) —The bad water made 
me ill, but L did not apply to the Captain. He 
acted so that [did not want to ask him. Lknow 
that other men complained and asked for medicine 
and that he said they were notteally ill and did 
not need it, Tt was constant pumping during 

rwatch below, At first we started pumping at 
zand we would be finished at 4.30, but towards 
the end of the voyage Thad commonly to go straight 
from the wheel to the pamps and during my wateh 
on deck. During the last part of the voyage T ofte 
had to pump two, three, and three anda halt hours 
ot the watch below, when Eshould have been below. 
| We never worked the two pumps together. When 
the captain ordered me to leave the wheel | did 
[not obey him because there was no one to relieve 
|me and take the course from me, There was no 

near at the time he struck me at the wheel. 
The men [have mentioned only saw what took 
|place at the break of the poop.” After Twas put 
jim ivons T tied to strike the captains Udid not 
[strike him before he kicked me at the break of the 
poop. 

Vhe chief mate said he was in bed at the time of 
the assault, and head the witness challenging the 
captain to come down on the main deck and G— 
d— ing him. He never stuck the man when 
putting him in irons. 
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Witness (to the mate)—You struck ime in the 
second mate's cabin when [had the irons on, 

The chict mate suid the men were getting more 
than the allowance and the captain said he would 
then weigh it, As to the bad water, the captain 
and himself smelt the water and stopped it. 

Witness (10 the chief mate)—T think the hard 
pumping began three months before we arrived in 
Yokohama, and trom that time it was continually 
grinding at the pumps. 

The chiet mate remarked that he the second mate 
the carpenter and the beatswain could pump the 
ship out in an hour and a half, while it took the 
whole crew two hours. 
























G. Martin had to complain of being assaulted 
and abused by the master and mate. On the 
22nd November the chief mate stack him. On 





that day two others of the men were fighting, 
The mate held one of them, and because. wits 
hess went to hold the other man so as to 
Prevent them from fighting the chief mate came 
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behind him and struck him on the neck and caught 
him by the throat, Witness made to strike bim 
but he van alt, and the captain then came up and 
struck him and collared him. On the 6uh of the 
some month when witness was at the wheel the 
captain cursed him for bad steering and pulled 
him away fromthe wheel. On gih November they 
were in a hail storm under full lower topsails. 
There was a heavy sea and the ship was kicking 
badly. Immediately after witness went to the 
wheel the captain again cursed him for not steer- 
ing properly, struck him on the shoulder, and sent 
for another man to take the wheel. He had not 
been allowed to go to the wheel since. On 231d 
March the crew complained of the bad. provisions 
and the captain put them on the seale of provi 
Witness took the sugar which had not been 
weighed, and the captain put it in the seale with 
the result that it was short by several ounces. 
Some words passed and the captain put him out, 
the cook kicking him at the same time, ‘The cook 
on threw hot water on hiny 
and threaténed him with a revolver. They had 
good water till the 3id November, when they 
Caught some water and filled three casks 
nd the tank. From 3rd November to 
3rd Rebruary they diank only rain water and 
the water got to Stink when they got up among 
the islands. ‘They had to hold their breaths when 
dripking it. They complained to the master on 
grd February, and told him all hands were getting 
Sick in consequence of the bad water. Witness 
had pains in his side and was otherwise sick, and 
had asked the captain three or four times for 
medicine. He told witness once that he was no 
doctor and would give witness poison if he cared 
He also said he had given witness wine and would 
give it to him again to drink. Other witnesses 
heard that. It occurred when witness went aft to 
cask for medicine. William Tyne heard it; he 
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was at the wheels and another man heard’ the 
captain speak of the poison, After the 3id of 
February the captain. opened the tanle for 





ward of the mainmast and they then got half of 
theié allowance in good and hall in stinking water, 
the latter being for cooking and making their tea 
and coffee. When they complained about it the 
captain said he took the water himself and did not 
see why they could not. ‘They only got good 
water for seven days, as they got into colder 
latitudes and caught more vain water their supply 
got better and more drinkable. On leaving 
New York on 28th September, as soon as they cast 
off from the tug the captain ordered the pump to 
be Wied and they had to work two to three hours 
before the pump sucked. In fine weather they had 
to pump every four hours, but after they began to 
run down their easting they had to pump every 
two hours. After they got to the northward they 
only had to pump once a watch, but when they got 
among the islands they had to pump every two 
hours even in dead calms. The ship got to leak 
so badly that the captain himself had to go to 
the punips several times, 

fo the Captain—I have seen you pumping over 
five or six times. Some times there would only 
be three of us at the pump. When Tsay you as- 
saulted me Tmean you struck me. It is not true 
that you merely laid your hand on me. You 
struck me and pulled me away on the 6th 
November. On the 22nd November you struck 
me with your firston the shoulder. ‘The tanle that 
we have been drinking till we came ashore here is 
rain water. After we left Timor and got into rough 
weather we had to pump every two hours, ‘The 
ship made as much water ina calm as ina sea 
way ; we had to pump every two hows in a dead 
calm inthe Straits of ‘Timor. 

‘Yo the Chief Mate—I adhere to the statement 
that you struck me when the two men were fight- 
ing. You jumped on me and choked me. You 
struck me on the left temple (pointing to a spot 
underneath his right jaw). 

The chief mate said he pushed the man because 
he was insolent. ‘The pumping was chiefly done 
on the coast of Japan, when they had heavy wea 
ther. There was no doubt the ship made a good 
deal of water. 

Witness (to the Court)—I saw a 
tween ‘Tyne and the captain. It 
2and February. Twas in thes 
heard the captain tell Tyne to 
then order him to go forward, pushing him: by the 
shoulder to go forward. When they got to the 
break of the poop the captain pushed him with 
both hands, and kicked hiny on the breast. Tyne 
did not strike the captain, hut when the captain 
kicked him he asked the latter to come down and 
kick him on the main deck. I did not see the 
chief mate strike Tyne. 

Adjourned till half-past one o'clock. 

After resuming, 

‘Thomas Allair complained that the captain had 
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arboard watch and | 
let her luff?" and | 


“insulted” him at the wheel for not keeping the 
[ship suaight. Neither’ the captain nor officers 
‘had stuck him during the voyage. The very day 
they left New York they went to the pumps and 
worked till they sucked from abeut 5 to a quarter 
past 8 o'clock. “Two hours later they tried 
in and worked for about three quarters of an 
hour, Since then they had to be constantly 
pumping. When the waich was below the watch 
on deck was pumping. He used to get two hours 
or an hour anda half below. He had been pump 
ing for two hours when it was his watch below. 
He complained also of the water. They caught 
rain water off the poop which had been newly 
oiled. They drank the first cask; the second was 
bad and they complained about it, but the captain 
said he was drinking it himself and. so the thing 
passed off. “The next cask was quite rotten, and 
the captain opened a tank and gave them good 
water for seven days. After that the water made 
them bad and witness got very sick; had fever. 
‘The captain called him ait and told him he must 
stay on deck. Witness, however, went to the 

astle and the caplain went’ forward and 
gave him some medicine, He never asked for 






























medicine again, ‘That was when they were 
coming up close to the China Sea. Nathan 


Howard was also taken ill and off work for two 
days after drinking his tea, which he vomited. 
Houston was also ill but was not off duty. Witness. 
continued After I got the medicine from the cap- 
tain [felt a little better, but Thad the fever for four 
or five days. We are still drinking the rain water 
that we collected on the voyage. ‘There is good 
water in one of the sealed lanks. ‘There is a man on 
board who is said to be ill from the scurvy, he is 
getting oranges to eat. His name is Hugh’ Paul. 
The doctor sent me forward, but he ordered medi- 
cine for the others. 


The Captain said the doctor was Dr. Tripler. 

Witness said he was one of the four men who 

complained. 
‘The Acting-Consul said witness had some- 
thing yet to lear if he imagined that he could 
bring his captain and officers into Court for ve 
buking him even in strong language when neces- 
savy. 

Witness said that on one occasion he saw the 
captain shove Tyne from the poop to the main 
deck and again on the main deck. He had been 
in his bunk and heard the men on deck saying 
“aha.” He got up and going out to the break ot 
the forecastle he saw the shoving and heard Tyne 
ying to the captain “ You won’t shove me down 
here” (on the main deck.) He did not see ‘Tyne 
strike the captain nor did he see the captain kick 
Tyne, Hedid not hear Tyne curse or swear at 
the captain. On another occasion he saw one of 
the men fighting with the cook and saw the cap- 
tain going forward. 

George Houston complained that on the 8th 
October after doing some work that the chief 
mate had set him to do. the lattersrebuked him 
for being slow. He said to himself, The of 
ficers of this ship don’t know how to treat a man,” 
upon hearing which the mate choked him and 
struck him,” He also complained of the bad 
quality of the water. After they had finished the 
puncheons in which the water had been collected the 
main tank was opened and the got the water there, 
which was the same as that of the puncheons, till 
ard February. Witness took sick on the 2nd 
February. He complained to the captain and 
the latter said if it was the water they must not 
drink it any more. He then opened another tank 
and gave them good water to dink, and the rain 
water to cook with for seven days, alter which they 
were put on the rain water till the 3rd April when 
they complained to the Consul, and the tank w. 
sealed up with the rain water in it. ‘The day 
they left New York the captain ordered them to 
try the pumps as the ship had not been pumped 
for a week, The ship made much water after they 
got on the coast of Japan, and the pumps could not 
be left for five minutes, the captain going to the 
pumps himself at least three times that witness knew 
of while the chief mate turned tohe did not know how 
many times. Since they entered the harbour they 
Jhad to work both pumps twice a day for an hour 
and a half before they started to discharge cargo. 
Witness saw Martin beaten by the chief mate who 
choked him with both hands and hit him on the jaw 
with his clenched fist. Martin was trying at the 
time to separate two men who were fighting. ‘The 
|mate ordered him to go to his work; Martin as 
jhe turned to go grumbled to himself and the mate 
then choked and struck him. ‘The master came 
[up and told him to keep quiet. Martin still grum- 
bled but at length went to his watch, 

To the Captain—All the four casks were filled 
with rain water and we used them np before we 
Jtonched the main tank. The puncheons were then 
filled vr again, Two of them were used again, 
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and the third was opened on the 3rd instant, and 
we were told we could use wash ourselves with the 
water, The other cask is still sealed up. When 
we ran down the easting we had to pump twice 
in a watch; and then when we got on the coast 
here we had to do the same. You were thrice at 
the pumps when we were reefing. 

To the Court—Sometimes when eight bells 
struck and my watch should have gone below we 
were kept atthe pumps from half an hour to an hour, 
Thave had to go long voyages and never saw the 
water go bad before. I have never drunk rain 
water before. 


Nathan Howard complained of the ship leaking. 
Each watch had to help the other for from an hour 
to an hour and a half in pumping. It was con 
stantly going from the wheel to the pump. The 
day they left New York it took them three hours 
and a quarter to pump her out. Only one pump 
was going, the weather pump would not draw. 
‘They also had to drink bad water, Witness 
vomited several times after drinking tea made 
with this water, and afterwards he had chills and 
fever, The captain gave him medicine and he got 
better afterwards. He had been ordered by the 
doctor to take medicine and to eat oranges. 
Witness saw. the chief mate strike Houston but 

















did not hear the latter give any provocation. He 
also saw the chief mate strike Martin when the 
two men were fighting. ‘The rain water was 


“whacked” out to them and the same water was 
sent to the cuddy till it grew bad. The cabin 
took water from the main tank which then 
contained good water for two or three days be- 
fore the crew got the same water. He heard 
the chief officer complain of the bad water—the 
cask water—and the cabin was then supplied with 
good water from the main tank. 


The Court adjourned till Saturday at 9 a.m. 








‘The Naval Court of Inquiry into the complaints 
of the crew of the British barque Thomas Perry 
was continued on Saturday. 

Joseph d’Ayone said he had not seen any of 
the men ill-treated on board. 


Hugh Paul, who declared his religion to be 
“Baptist,” said he had not seen men on board 
the ship ill-treated except by word. 

Charles Smith saw the captain strike Tyne and 
kick him down off the poop. Tyne did not strike 
the captain, Witness was on the poop at the 
time washing down the deck. He also saw the 
chief mate strike Martin when the latter was hold- 
ing back one of the men from fighting. Witness 
saw no other one ill-treated. Two of the puncheons 
on board were filled up twice. The two now on 
board are full of the rain water first caught. Wit- 
ness saw the captain shove the man Tyne away 
from the wheel, and on another man relieving him 
he went to Tyne, kicked him twice, and then pulled 
him in the cabin. Both the chief and second mate 
struck Tyne. He saw the second mate strike 
Tyne with a club of wood. Before the captain 
struck Tyne, the latter did not strike him but con- 
lived to talk’ to him, 

Allair, Houston, Tyne, and Martin, the four 
complainants, were then brought into Court. 

The case was then closed for the complainants. 

Charles William Grant, sworn, deponed—As 
to the assault on Tyne, [had come up from below 
shortly after Tyne took the wheel, and told him to 
let the ship luff up. He said Ne had not been 
long at the wheel, and T said he had been there 
long enough to know. He continued to speak back 
and [told him to shut up, and he said he was 
not a— — bushranger. I ‘then told him to leave 
the wheel; he would not, and I then shoved him 
away from it, took it myself and sang out for 
another man to come and take it. He still con- 
tinued to be insolent, and when another man came 
along to the wheel I told Tyne to shut up and go 
forward. He would not, and I put my hand on 
his shoulder and pushed’ him along to the break 
of the poop, where he hauled off and struck me. I 
then pushed him off the poop and atthe same time 
gave hima shove with the sole of my boot. When 
he got to the main deck he used abusive language 























towards me and challenged meto fight. I told 
him to stop that or I would put him in irons, He 
would not stop, so [ put the irons on him. I did 


not strike him beyond what I have said, and I 
saw no one else strike him, T left New York with 
4 casks of water on deck and the men took as they 
pleased of it—even washing with it. [have seen 
them run rain water into the good water, but I have 
said nothing about it so long as the water con- 
tinued good. Near the equator we got rain water. 
I had occasion to examine the main tank and 
found on opening it—that it was leaking, and after 
that T put the men on an allowance of water. 
They always had more than three quarts. One 
of the casks which we had filled with rain water 
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began to taste, and I stopped the use of it for 
drinking and ‘used the main tank, as it was 
leaking. Afterwards when it also began to taste 
L resorted to the good tank. I gave the crew 
two quarts of good water per day, and we used 
the water of the main tank for cooking pur- 
poses, [used it myself also. 1 was only then a 
little south of the equator, and finding some 900 
gallows gone of my supply of water I had to be 
cautious and savi The men soft bread 
nearly all the time. On the day that I stopped 
using the rain water, the chief mate said to me 
that the water was goinga little bad. I then said, 
“We must stop using it.” The men complained 
to me of having diartheea, They used to catch 
the rain water themselves in buckets and drink it 
I called aft such of them as were sick and gave 
them diarrhoea medicine. They all got better, and 
I told them if they got sick again to let me know. 
On the point of unseaworthine-s, my ship certainly 
made water—some ships have made more and 
some less—all the way to this coast, and then she 
made more than usual. We used to pump her 
for half an hour every four hous. ‘The pumps 
went very slowly, and I used to tell the men to go 
faster, pointing out to them that that was the object 
of having the fly wheels on the pumps. Among the 
islands a quarter of an hour every watch was suf 
ficient, and the men were never kept from thei 
watch below. After we came on the coast here 
on a few occasions, when we had been shortening 
sail, the watch might be kept half an hour or an 
hour at the pumps. 

The President said one of the men had stated 
that they got the lime juice as often unsweetened 
as sweetene 

‘The Captain said he himself saw that the lime- 
juice was always sweetened. The lime-juice that 
ha had was that procurable in New York, He 
could get nothing else in New York, He was aware 
that the lime-juice of which a bottle was shown him 
is not the Board of Trade lime-juice, He only 
joined the ship two days before she left. 

The President said the lime juice produced did 
not comply with the Board of ‘Trade regulations 
Had the ship ever been to the United Kingdom ? 

ptain said yes. 
1t—How long ago? 

—About two years ago. She went 
ork from the United Kingdom, thence to 
Batavia, then back to New York and out here 

‘The Presidemt—Is your ship permanently and 
conspicuously marked with a load and deck line ? 

The Captain—I do not know. We never bot 
about that, because our ships are never loaded 
down, 

‘The President—You as Captain of the ship ought 
to know whether she is permanently and con- 
spicuously marked with deck and load line, Can 
you swear that she is ? 

‘Lhe Captain--No I cannot. I never looked to 
see whether she was or not. [was only there two 
days before the ship went to sea. She was then 
loaded, and I had to go and ship a crew. I 
suppose if she was all right then she is all right yet. 

‘The President—Is it true that as stated by some 
of the men scurvy broke out? 

The Captain—I had one man touched with 
scurvy to whom I sent the doctor. He had festers 
on his legs. [gave him sarsaparilla and he said 
he was most well. [heard no more about it till T 
came here, and the doctor said two or three 
men had slight symptoms of scurvy. No man 
over complained to me of having a sore mouth, I 
made use of the Medical Guide that I have on 
board. I have read it all through. I always 
referred to it as to the ailments of the men, 

The President—When they complained of the 
water being bad did you use any means of cor ect 
ing it? = 

"rhe Captain—No, as soon as the water became 
bad I changed it. In the hot weather the water 
began to taste. 

The President—Have you any Condy’s Fluid 
on board. A 

The Captain—No. 

‘The President—Is it not amongst the medicines 
laid down? 

The Captain—No sirs it is not amongst the 
medicines. ‘The second evening | was on board 
Tovethauled the medicine chest and got all the 
mpty or partly empty bottles refilled. [see that 
the Board of ‘Trade Regulations you now 
d me Condy’s Finid is mentioned, | It states 
that two or three drops in a gallon of water will 
purify it for drinking purposes. I have seen 
Condy’s Fluid before. I have also seen that direc 
tion, I have always known that Condy's Fluid 
will purify water. [had none on board. 

The President- Could it be procured in New 
York? 

The Captain—Yes, no doubt it could, [shall 
bring the second mate on shore to prove that 
Tyne stuck me. [have not acopy of the Mer- 
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chant Shipping Act on board. [assert that the 
omission to provide Condy’s Fluid was not caused 
by any inattention, neglect, or wilful default on my 
part. 
Pete Captain. Preston—Thete are two 400 gallon 
tanks on deck. When [found the main tank 
leaking T put some buckettulls into it. 
bad and we used a cask of rain 
nd so L opened one of the good tanks and 
towater f inking. ‘There is still one 
of the goo gallon taiks unopened. ‘The ship has 
tightened up a litle since we have been in harbour 
The ship way loaded 3 or 4 planks above the copper. 
George Hodges deponed—By the instructions of 
the Acting Consul Lwent on boardthe Thomas Perry 
and asked 10 see the lime-juice in ase on board 
The bottle now in Court was shown me, and the 
captain said that was what they had been using 
[was also instincted to see whether the ship had 
any load and deck line. 1 looked and found she 
was not permanently and conspicuously marked 
with load and deck lines.” ‘The Board of Trade 
lime-juice can be procured in Yokohama ai con: 
siderable quatities. 1 brought ashore a sample of 
the water used on board. 
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The Captain, recalled, deponed—I cannot tell 
the locality or extent of the leak. ‘The ship makes 
a half to three quatters of an inch per hour now. 
She is nine years old, built of soft wood, 1 
presume she is annot tell. 1 do not 
know when she t surveyed or what her 
classification is. She was in dry dock in New York 
this last time; she has had a small leak L know since 
ever she was a ship. My brother-in-law sailed in 
her before. [consider that when a man strikes me 
and dares me on the main deck he breaks discipline 
and Tecan put hint in it I released ‘Tyne as 
soon as he promised to behave himself and go to 
work. Lasked him every day if he would do so. 
This crew has been troublesome all the time; the 
men always being important and abusive. “They 
could not be spoken to without alot of back talk. 
They steered very badly at first, and [showed 

enn i some did learn others did 
hot, and it is enough to make any man lose his 
temper when they let the ship go any way 

R. Jeffery, chief mate, deponed—T never struck 
Tyne’ when he was being put in i T did not 
hit him in the eye with my fist nor with a sea 
boot on the shoulder. Eheld him by the shoulder 
when he was being putin irons, When the fight: 
ing vecurved, Mr id not hold any of the two 
men who were fighting, but when T ordered hin 
to go to his work when it was finished he said, Go. 
to—2? T then shoved him to go forward—that 
was all the strike 

‘Tyne, recalled, said the chief officer certainly 
struck him. He showed the Court marks on him 
by the irons, which were rusty, He did not offer 
to strike the captain till the officers had  illused 
him. He did not challenge the captain to fight. 

‘The chief officer said he had toshove the men to 
get them to goto their work. ‘They would stand 
and aipue with their officers, replying to orders 
with, © Well, ain't Tgoin’ about it? Am’UL goin’ 
about it?” “Tyne was told if he would behave he 
would be released. They were the most trouble 
some crew he had ever sailed with, He had 
pushed the men, but not struck them. ‘The crew got 
full and sufficient food; they had pea soup and bean 
soup neatly every da les their meat. ‘The 
water was stopped as soon as it began to smell, 
Whenever the men complained the good water 
was used. : 

‘To Captain Preston—There was only the neces 
sary force used to put ‘Tyne in irons, 1 did not 
see the second mate strike him with any thing. 

The President said the Court would dispense 
with the evidence of the second mate as they were 
of opinion that there was sufficient justification for 
putting Tyne iv 

Alter consulting for about an hour the Court 
reassembled, when the President read the follow 
ing — 

_ The Court, having regard to the evidence given before 
it, finds as follows ;— 

re of general ill-treatment is not sul 
el case of assault on the part of the 
master and two on the part of the chief mate have been 
rly proven, but in each case they were provoked by 
insolent and insubordmate language and demeanour on 
the part of Tyne, Martin, and Houston. ‘The punishment 
inflicted on Tyne was rendered necessary hy his own be- 
havour and in the intevests of the discipline of the ship 
Whilst, however, fully recognising the faulty language and 
heating of the crew towards their officers, the Court thinks: 
necessary to caution beth master and te ty be more 
careful in future as regards their language and demea- 
nour towards the crew. 

2nd. The complaint as to insufficient p 
groundless. As regards the 
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chest with the purifier, Condy’s Huid expressly enjoined 
by the Board of ‘Trade’ Instructions for use in such cases; 


It became | 
It also began to} 


and for this omission he is hereby fined in the sum of 
4S. 

3 
not denied by the master that 
constant Iralcage 5 and the Cor 
ship is to be surveyed and all necessary rep: 
cuted befure she pruceeds to sea 

In the course of the enquiry it Furth 3 
though the voyage of three years’ duration and in tropical 
tevions is in the agreement expressed as terminating in the 
United Kingdom, the lime-juice used on board was not of 
the description required by Section 4 of the Merchant 

pping Act of 1507. ‘The Court therefore inflicts upon 
aster as representative of the owners the penalt, 
0. As the master was careful to serve out such I 
juice as he had, no pena'ty will be inflicted for not serving 
Out lime-juice of the regulation quality 

The Court is of opinion that the dissatisfact 
part of the ciew which gave occasion fur this enquiry is 
paitly due to the extra woik at the pumps entailed by the 
Rakaxe and partly to the trouble about the water, aising 
primarily from the leahing of the main tank. It therefore 
orders thatthe expenses of this enquiry are fo be Lorne by 
the ship. 

‘The President, addressing the sailors, advised 
them to go on board and do their duty respectfully 
to their officers. ‘The ship would be surveyed 
Lefore she left port. 


d. As regards the complaint of unseaworthiness it is 
there is a considerable and 
t therefore directs that the 
irs to be exe- 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 





Se (pee oe 
(Revrer “Srecian” To “Jaran Mare.") 
London, April 6th. 

RESIGNATION OF BISMARCK. 


Prince Bismarck has resigned, objecting to 
the betrothal of the Emperor's daughter to Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg. 

AFFAIRS IN AFRICA. 

The Abyssinians are retiring. 

The activity of the rebels at Wady-Halla 
continues. 

THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 

M. Meline, a Moderate, has been elected 
President of the Chamber of Deputies by seni- 
ority. M, Clemenceau had an equal number of 
votes. 





London, April 8th, 
BISMARCK'S RESIGNATION. 

Tt is now affirmed that Prince Bismarck’s re- 
signation was threatened only, and that, as the 
Emperor insists on the betrothal, the former has 
given way. 

ITALY AND ABYSSINIA. 

The Italian operations in Abyssinia have been 
suspended for the summer. 

London, April gth. 
PRINCE BISMARCK'S RESIGNATION, 

It is understood that the Emperor Frederick 
declines to accept the resignation of Prince 
Bismarck. 

THE BETROTHAL OF PRINCESS VICTORIA. 

The betrothal of the Princess Victoria has 
been postponed until after the settlement of the 
Bulgarian Question. 

RUSSIA AND BULGARIA. 

It is stated that Russia is agreeable to any 

Prince of Bulgaria who is not a Roman Catholic. 
London, April 12th. 
FRENCH POLITICS, 

General Boulanger has been elected by a 
large majority for Dordogne [here the message 
becomes unintelligible]. 

Le Nord accuses the French Chamber of 
Deputies of sterility and impotence, as witness 
the dissolution on the introduction of a motion 
for the reform of the Constitution, the sole idea 
of Frenchmen being the greatness of France. 

(Frost ie “ Sixoarore Free Press.” 
Beilin, March 17th. 
GERMANY 
The Service at the Cathedral was simple and 





touching. In the absence of the Emperor, the 
Crown Prince Wilhelm was Chief Mourner. 
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Paris, March 17th. 
GENERAL BOULANGER. 

Although he is ineligible, General Boulanger’s 
supporters intend to push his candidacy for the 
representation of Marseilles, and if unsuccess- 
ful to try other constituencies. 





London, March 22nd. 
PORTUGAL. 

The Theatre at Oporto has been burnt dur- 
ing a crowded performance. Eighty bodies 
have been found, mostly in the galleries. Many 
persons jumped from the windows. 





HER MAJESTY 
The Queen has started for Northern Italy. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been offered and has 
refused honours. 

Vienna, March 23rd. 
THE SITUATION. 

The King and Queen of Roumania have ar- 
rived at Vienna. The object of their visit is 
political. 

The Bulgarian Government has decided not 
to reply to the Porte’s message. 

London, March 2oth. 


PARLIAMENT. 

In the Upper House, Lord Rosebery’s mo- 
tion for a Committee to consider the reform of 
the House of. Lords was rejected by 96 votes 
against 50. 

Lord Salisbury approved the creation of Life 
Peers, but deprecated the abolition of Heredi- 
tary rights. 

London, March 21st. 

Lord Randolph Churchill has been appointed 
Chairman of the Committee on the Army E: 
timates. 


The Conservative Press condemn Mr. Rit- 
chie’s Local Government Bill. 


London, March 25th, 
ANARCHY IN IRELAND, 

William O’Brien addressed a_ proclaimed 
meeting at Youghal yesterday. A force of police 
with batons, and Scottish Rifles (late 26th Re- 
giment) with bayonets, charged and dispersed 
the meeting, wounding some persons. Captain 
Plunkett, the Divisional Magistrate, received a 
gash in the face. 





London, February 23rd. 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 
The claim of the Porte to the Presidency of 
the Suez Canal Convention has been admitted. 
Paris, February 24th. 
THE MARSEILLES ELECTION. 


His Paris Committee has ostensibly with- 
drawn General Boulanger’s candidacy for the 
representation of Marseilles. 


Paris, February 25th. 
A Communist named Pyat has been elected 
for Marseilles, General Boulanger was at the 
bottom of the poll. 
A NEW KG. 
Lord Londonderry has been created Knight 
of the Garter. 
Suez, March 26th. 
ITALY AND ABYSSINIA. 
The Italians at Massowah are now daily ex- 
pecting to be attacked. 


[Havas Trtgorass.) 


Paris, 19th March. 


GENERAL BOULANGER'S CANDIDATURE. 

The candidature of General Boulanger has 
been rejected at the banquets held to celebrate 
the Commune. 

General Boulanger’s candidature has also 
been rejected by the groups forming the Extreme 
Left of the Chamber of Deputies. 

zoth March. 
M. Paul de Cassagnac interpellated the Go- 





vernment on the subject of General Boulanger. 
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In reply, the President of the Council said he 
would submit General Boulanger to a Court of 
Inquiry. 

‘The interpellation ended by the passing of an 
Order of the Day pure and simple, accepted by 
the Government, and carried by 342. votes 
against 93. 











[Frost THs “Courrier p'Hatrnoxo”.] 
Paris, March 25th, 

GENERAL BOULANGER ELECTED A DEPUTY. 

A legislative election has just taken place in 
the Department of Aisne. General Boulanger 
obtained 45,000 votes, the Radical candidate 
2,700, and the Monarchist 25,000; a ballot is 
necessary. 

ELECTION OF A REVOLUTIONARY. 

In the Department of the Bouches du Rhéne 
the revolutionary candidate Felix Pyat was 
elected. 

ACQUITTAL OF M. WILSON. 


The Court of Appeal has acquitted M. Wilson. 
Paris, March 6th. 
THE ENQUIRY INTO BOULANGER'S CONDUCT. 


The Court of Enquiry into the conduct of 
General Boulanger will be presided over by 
General Févsier. 








[Frost rie 
Chinkiang, 2nd Moon, 14th day. 
FLOODS IN HONAN. 


The water has risen two feet. The gentry 
have contributed money for immediate repairs 
to the Wei-she city walls, therefore not much 
danger is anticipated, but Chung-lan will suffer. 


HaNcHAT Mexcuny."] 








Chung-lan, 2nd moon, 8th day. 


In Chu-sean-chen, forty // west of Kai Feng- 
fu, the water has risen suddenly to the depth of 








five feet. Great disasters are anticipated. 
IMPERIAL POST GFFICE NOTICE 
= pees 
ys ay Yowousma 





For Hongkong, 





Furope, &c., vid Kobe and 






Shanghai —Per Melbourne, To-morrow, the 15th instant, 
at 7.30 a.m. At 7 a.m, Registry ceases. At 12 Noon 
To-day, the 14th instant, Money Order Office clo 


Foi Kobe.—Per Wakanoura Maru, on Monday, the 16th 
instant, at 11 A.M. At to a.m, Registry ceases. 


For Shanghai and Coast Poits.—Per Tokio Maru, on 
Tuesday, the 17th instant, at 11 a.i. At 10 a.m, Re- 
gistry ceases. 

For Kobe.—Per Yamashiro Afarn, on Wednesday, the 
18th instant, at 11 A.M. At 10 a.m, Registry ceases. 


Maits chose 1 Toxyo. 

For Hongkong, India, and Europe, via Kobe and Shang- 
hai.—Per d/elbourne, To-day, the (4th instant, at 9 P.M. 
At_8 p.m. Registry ceases. At 12 Noon Money Order 
Office closes. 

_ For Hakodate.—Per Nagato Maru, To-morrow, the 15th 
instant, at 8.30 A.M 

For Kobe.—Per Wakanoura Maru, on Monday, the 
16th instant, at 8.30 A.M, 

For Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Tokio Maru, on 
Tuesday, the 17th instant, at 8 A.M. At 8 A.M, Registry 
ceases. 

















MAIL STEAMERS. 
— - 
YHKE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From America ... per P. M. Co. 
From Shanghai, 
gas & 


‘Thursday, Apr. 19th." 





bee N.Y.K. Friday, April 20th 





From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
Fom Canada, &e. per C. P.M. Co. 





Monday, April 23rd.+ 
uesday, April 2yth t 











* City of Syuiney left San Francisco. on March gist 
(with French mail) leit Hongkong on April 13th, 
Vancouver, B.C., on April 4th. 


tava 
$ Batavialeft 






PE ONKXT MAIL Laawies 
For Europe, vid 

Shanghai per M.M.Co. Sunday, April 15th. 
For Shanghai 

Kobe, ana perN.Y.K. Tuesday, April 17th. 





ja, &c. per C. P.M. Co. Wednesday, Apr. 25th. 

For America...... per P. M.Co. Saturday, Apr. 27th. 

For Eurove, via 
Hongicong..... 


per N.D. Lloyds. Monday, April goth. 





TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
oe 
YOKOHAMA.-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Thatws Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15 7.39, 8.45, 10, and 11.154 p.m. 

Trains Luave TOxyd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 730, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5; 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 'rr.15+ p.m 
Farus—First Single, sem 75; Second do., sex 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 


Those marked (*) run through without stopping at Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. ‘Those marked /1) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopp’ 











at Kawasaki Station. 





‘TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 

Trains Leave YOKOHAMA at 7.25 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11 §0.a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

Farks—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 








TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains reave TOKvd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40 a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maepasnt at 6 and 
11.40 a.m, and 2.30 and §.40 p.m, 

Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05; second-class, yevt 1.36; third.class, sen 68. 








TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 630 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
am,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


TOKYO.SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains LEAVE Ueno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursunoatya (down) at 949 a.m, and 
3.05 pm.; Kortvama (down) at 1.5 and 7.03 p.m 
Fukusnima (down) at 7 a.m, and 353 p.m.; SENDAL 
(down) at 5.45 and 10.05 a.m. and 6.55 pm. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE SH10GaMA (up) at 625 am., and 
g.10 and 7.35 p.m.; SeNpar (up) at 7 a.m., ‘and 3.50 
p.m. ; FUKUsuIMA (up) at 6 and 10.01 a.m.; Koriva- 
MA (up) at 8.03 a.m., and 1208 p.m.; Ursunomiya 
(up) at 7 a.m., and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.60; to Sendai yew 6 45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 














NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY, 
‘TRAINS Leave NaGanama at 6 and 10 a.m, and 2 


and 6 p.m.; and Nacoya at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 
6 p.m. 


Fares—Second.class, yen 1.53; 





hird-class, sen 7 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
Trains teave NaGova at 9,05 am., and §.05 p.m., 
and Taxeroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m, 
Fanes—Second.class, sen 74; Third-class, sen 37. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS Leave SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second.class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. F 

‘TRAINS Leave SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKADANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m, 


Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Kose (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9.55, and 
1155 am.; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, and 9.55 p.m. 

‘TRAINS Leave Osaka (up) at 4.45. 7.6, 9.6, and 
11,6 a.m.; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 

‘Trains Leave Kyoro (up) at 646, 846, and 10.46 
a.m.; and 12.46, 2 46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m. 

FRAINS LEAVE Otsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 945, and 
10 45.a.m.; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
11.45, a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 

‘Trains Leave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 8.25 and 


10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, $25, and 
10.25 p.m. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

SreameRrs Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and LEAVE 
YoxosvKa at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.0, and 4.15 
p.m,—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
oS 
ARRIVALS. 


City of Peking, American steamer, 4,000, H. C. 
earborn, 7th Aptil—San Francisco 17th 











March, Mails and General. =P. M. S.S. Co. 
Deepdale, British steamer, 1,715» J. G. Sharp, oth 
‘April, Shanghai 4th April, General. —Adam- 


son, Bell & Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
oth April,—Hongkong 31d April, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Laquerré, oth 
‘April, Hongkong 31st March, via) Shanghai 
and Kobe, Mails and General.—Messageries 
Maritimes Co. . : 

Glamorganshire, British steamer, 1,844, Davis, 
iith April, — Kobe gth April, General. — 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Turenne (12), French frigate, Captain Dupuis, 
11th April,—Kobe roth April. 

San Pablo, American steamer, 3,059, E. C. Reed, 
12th April,—San Francisco 24th March, Mail» 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Ningchow, British steamer, 1,435, Geo. G. Castle, 
13th April, — Glasgow vid Hongkong 6th 
April, General.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 13th 
April, Shanghai and ‘ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omega, British bark, 480, Brown, 13th April, — 
Takao 26th Maich, 12,000 bags Sugar.— 
Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Parseval (5), French gunboat, Commander Foret, 
13th April,—Kobe 11th April. ; 

Galley of Lorne, British steamer, 1,380, Gron 
14th April,—Hongkong 8th April, General.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 14th 
‘April, Niigata 11th April, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kaisow, British steamer, 1,934, W. S. Thomson, 
ryth April—Kobe 12th April, General, 
W. M. Srach Co, 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Seymour, 14th 
Aptil,—llongkong 5th April ye Nayasa 


ry 









































and Kobe, General.—P. & O. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1,564, C. Sams, 14th 
April,—Hongkong 7th April, General. —P. & 
O.S.N. Co. 





DEPARTURES. 

Benlawers, British steamer, 1,513, Webster, 6th 
April, — Kobe, General. — Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann & Co. 

Frejr, Danish steamer, 397, Lund, 6th Aptil,— 
Kobe, Ballast. —Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Olympia, German steamer, 783, Moller, 7th 

—Kobe, General.—Simon, s “0. 

Funiata (8), U.S. corvette, Captain Geo. T. Davis, 

7th April,—Kobe. 

‘of Peking, American steamer, 4,900, H. C. 

Dearborn, 8th April,—Hongkong, Mails and 

General.—P. M. S.S, Co. 

Euphrates, ish steame 
April,—Kobe, General. 

Leander (10), cruiser, Capt 
7th April,—Kobe. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,500, Guirand, 8th April, 

Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Uppingham, British steamer, 1,430, Newcomb, 8th 
‘April,-Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 
Co. 





April, 








City 





1,299, Edwards, 81h 
samuel Samuel & Co, 
n Martin J. Dunlop, 















Nemo, British schooner, 145, H. J. Snow, oth 
April,—North Pacific, Sealing Gear.—Cap- 
tain. 

Independent, German steamer, 750, Hasenwinkel, 
roth April, — Nagasaki, Ballast. — Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 10th April, — Shanghai and_ ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

John and Winthrop, American bark, 321, W. H 
Pole, 11th April,—North Pacific, Fishing 
Gear.—Captain. 

Strathleven, British steamer, 1,588, Pearson, 11th 
April,—Kobe, General.—Sinith, Baker & Co. 

Adolph Obrig, American bark, 1,375, Petersen, 
13th April,—Kobe, General.—McKenzie & 











Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
13th Ap isco, Mails and Ge: 
neral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

San Pablo, American steamer, 3,059, E. C. Reed, 
13th April,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
0. & O. SS. Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese sieamer, 875, Trent, 13th April,— 
Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Deepdale, British steamer, 1,715, J- D. Sharp, 14th 
‘April, Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 
Co. 
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Glamorgunshire, British steamer, 1,844, Davis, 
14th April,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Lombardy, British steamer 
1th April, Hongkong vid 
saki, Mails and Gen) —P. & O.S.N. Co 

Rose, British schooner, 5, 4th April, — 
‘North Pacific, Sealing Gear,—Captain. 






Preston, 














ENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 
n steamer City of Peking, from San 
Miss Mary Kitring, Rev. Geo. 
Jones, Rev. and Mrs, H.-H. Lowery and thre 
children, Miss Sterling, Rev. and Mrs, F, 
Curtis, Messrs. Robt, W. Bothwick, S. Spooner, 
P. Burnside, W. G. Bayne, J. Samson, H. G. O. 








Per Ameti 
Francisco 











rub in cabin; and 3" Buropeans 
in steerage. For Hongkong: Rev. J. A. Eakin 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Leighton, Messts. A. Vidal, J. F 





Dickinson, J. W. Sinden, and J. Liebeg in cabin ; 
and 237 Chinese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Melbourne, from Hong: 
kong vid Shanghai and Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph, Mr. and Mrs. Seauman, Messts. Philippe, 
Wellin, Manashima, Yokura, de La Koé, Tulpin, 
Daniel and servant, Yate, Fair, Canins, William 
Munroe, Macomber, Sicberman, Fair, Mr. and 
Mrs. Drew, and servant, Breton, and Mahon in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong — 
Mr. and Mrs. Drury, Mr. and Mrs, Cook and 
mily, Mrs. Truscoti, Messrs. Grundy and A. M. 
icholas in cabin; and Jno. Kamminga and 3 
Chinese in steerage. For San Francisco: Mrs. 
Tyler and family, Mrs. E. Taylor, Mrs. C. de Pas, 
Probst, and Dr. Ralph Leslie 






























in cabin 
Per British steamer Glamorganshire, from Lon- 
J. Brooke. 
an steamer San Pablo, from San 
—Messrs. H. M. Roberts and P, Brauer 
Shanghai: Miss Mary Heslop, M.D. 
R. G. Ogle, and Mr. J. W. Harding 
in cabin, Hongkong: Me. and Mis, Law 
Hee Yew, Mr. Kum Lum, Mr. and Mrs, Wong 
Johnson, and Mr, and Mis. Hang Quong in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Ha- 
kodate :—Messts. d Noda in cabin; 
3 passengers in second class; and 2 

Per Ja 
hai and ports:—Mr, and Mrs. A.C. 
Messrs. H. Maitland, B. Roth, S. Shamo, Biel- 
field, and Higami in cabin; Mrs. Okami, Miss 
Chin, Miss Chan, and Mr. Oza’ 
and 98 passengers in stee 
Mrs. Gardener and Mr, H. ‘T. Such in cabin, 

Per British steamer Teheran, from Hongkong 
vid Na 
W. G. Smith, Mr. T. Rose, Mr. E. Farquhar, Mr 
and Mrs. Cartwright, Mrs. Cais, Mr. and M. 
Powell, Mr. Fong Chee San, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
Miss Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Hellyer, child, andamab, 
hd Mrs. Lloyd, Mr. H. E. Reynell, and 
Miss Rickett in cabin, 

Per British steamer Zambesi from Hongkong:— 
Messrs. A. Barrie and R. Barrie in cabin. 























Noto 










































DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs, A. Bing, Mrs. G. Weston, 
Messrs. Matsumoto, C. J. Strome, George Mac- 
farlane, Noide, Yoshida, and servant, P. W.N. 
Farrer, Kubota, Georges Neckson, A. Lequeux, 
H. Tojo, Matsumoto, Chichibu, I’. Sato, Osawa, 
Koike, Segawa, and J. W. Gray in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Shang. 
hai and ports :—Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Lowery and 
three children, Mr, and) Mrs, Harman, © Miss 
Kitring, Messis. K. Shibuya, J. Samson, Ono, 
Ogawa, S. Spooner, H. c, H. Ponsford, 
M. Ginsburg, and J. de Rijike in cabin; Messrs. 
Salvery, Okawa, Sannomiya, Nambu, Matsura, 
and Maruyama in second class; and 30 passengers 
1 steerage. 
Per British steamer Belgie, for San Francisco :— 
-Dr. F. Hirth, Mrs. Gardener, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
C. Kitchen and three children, Mr. and Mrs. R 
Turner, child, infant, and native servant, Colonel 
'T. E. Addis, Dr. Don Jose Rizal, Mr. and Mus. 
Denny, Mrs. Tyler, child, and infant, Miss S. E. 

tein, Dr. Ralph Leslie, Mrs. C. de Pas, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Shaw, Messrs. H. Suehiro, R. 
H. Wood, J. Adamson, A. 1 Mowbray, 
W. McGowan, Jas. Walter, G. M. Byers, A. Penn 
and servant, C. Karr, F, Vivanti, E. Probst, and E. 
Taylor in cabi 









































CARGOES. 





Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Silk, for France 217 bales; for England 


UNIVERS 
URBA 


| veports: - 






6o bales ; total 277 bales. Waste Silk, for France 
4o bales. Treasure for Singapore, $194,000. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, 
Shangliai and ports sure, $163,500.00. 
Per British steamer Teheran, trom Hongkong 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Black Sugar 4,254 
us, White Sugar 202 bags, General Merchan- 
dise 4,050 packayes, and Samples 27 packages. 










for 











REPORTS. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Dearborn, reports :—Left San Francisco the 17th 
March; had fine weather throughout the passage. 
The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
eft Hongkong on’ the 3rd April, at 
had fresh north-easterly monsoon and 








5-39 p-m 


:|itead sea to Yokoshima; thence to port moderate 


Arrived at Yokohama the 


easterly winds and sea. 
Time, 5 days, 12 hours, 


gth April, at 7.42 a.m. 
17 minutes. 

The American steamer San Pablo, Captain E. 
C. Reed, reports :—Left San Francisco the 24th 
March, at 5.06 p.m. had moderate to fine weather 
to prime meridian; west of same successive gales 
from west and north with heavy sea to the coast 
of Japan. Crossed on 32° North, passage 17 days 
17 hours. 











LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
= 
IMPORTS. 

There has been little change, and certainly no 
improvement, in the general state of the market 
during the past wi Sales of Bombay Yarns 
continue faily good, being rather in excess of last 
week, but English spinnings, on the other hand, 
have been very sparingly dealtin. For 8} Ib. Shirt. 
ings some demandexists, but other Grey Goodshave 
been inactive, and most descriptions of Fancy 
Pieces Goods are dull. ‘There have been only 
moderate sales of Italian Cloth and Mousselive 

le Laine, whilst Cloth and Blankets are quie 
neglected 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about yo 
bales, nearly all Bombays. 

Coron Pizce Goops.—Sales comprise 1,500 
pieces g Ibs. Shistings, 3,500 pieces 8} Ibs. Shirt- 



































Jings, 500 pieces T.-Clotlis, 4,000 pieces Turkey 


Reds, “1,000 pieces. White’ Shirtings, 300 pieces 
Velvets, 120 pieces Silk Satins, and 1,000 pieces 
Victoria Lawns. 

Wootens.—2,300 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
and 1,850 pieces Italian Cloth have been recorded 
the business of the week. 

‘ YARNS. 














$30.00 

2.50 

16.24, Good to Saco 
21624) Reverse ..... 34.00 
228 32, Ordinary. « 32.50 
125 32, Medium 34.75 
128 32, Good to Rest 30.50 

















Nos. 38/42, Medium to Hest. 38.25 
No. 328, Iwo-fold 36.50 

39.50 

27.00 

25.75 to 27.50 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay « 23.50 to 25.75 





COTTON PIECE GOODS. 








Greys s—841b, 38h yds. sginches $1.75 to 2:15 
Grey SI es—gih, 384 yds. 4sinches 2.15 to 2.55 
T. Cloth—71h, 24 yards, 32 inches a... 1-45 to 1.57b 
Indigo Shictings—12 y ches... 1.50 to 1-79 
Prints—Assorted, 24 hes... 1:70 to. 2.3 


, yards, 30. J 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 ran vase 
























inches rat 3 
Vuikey Reds—rj to 24m, 24 yards, 30 f 

inches ves Wi 110 to 1,20 
Tuckey Reds—a} to 31h, 24 yards, 30 

IMHO assesses Te hgo ty 150 
Yurkey Reds—34 to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 

inches ie Hgs to 185 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22in 550 to 6.15 
Victoria Lawns, 12 ches. 0.05 to o.74b 
Talfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches... 1.35 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain Osleans, o-42 yards, 32inches .. $400 tw 550 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to” 30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 

Medium ..cse A 0.23 to 26 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common ....... praue 0.19 to 32 
Mousseline de Faine—Crape, 24 yi 

yuinches .. eis ‘ orgh to 0.168 
Cloths 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inch: 0.40 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 0.35 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34 

per th sbdesnese sendegienct, OA Sl 16 OSs 


METALS. 
Arrivals are moving off freely and fair sales are 
reported, but prices are quiet, though wire Nails 
are slightly firmer. 
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KEROSENE, 
Holders are firm, whilst the native dealers main- 
tain that prices must go down, and will not buy at 





present. Nosalesto report, nor any fresh arrivals. 
Quotations are unaltered, but nominal. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Devos ssSasessbadetin $2.03 
‘omet Tice nas a 
Chester... Be peaarssbesbet m88 
SUGAR, 


The demand has dwindled somewhat for White 
sorts, as only 1,452 piculs have changed hands. 
The following are the prices :—838 piculs, at $6.77 
to $6.80 per picul; 514 piculs, at $6.50 per picul ; 
and 100 piculs, at $5.50 per picul. Some 1,300 
piculs of Manila sorts have been disposed of at an 
advance of 40 cents on previous prices. ‘Takao 
has been dealt in to the extent of 19,000 piculs 5 
divided thus :—1,500 piculs, at $3.92 to $3 95 per 
picul ; 6,000 piculs, at $3.75 per picul ; 10,000 piculs, 
at $3.75 to $3.90 per picul; and 1,500 piculs, at 
$3.77 per picul, ‘Two arrivals have taken place 
since last issue, and about 40,000 piculs of Brown 
Takao have been received, which has caused the 


























market to decline about 5 cents all around. ‘The 
market remains steady at quotation 
White Refined $5.10 107.35 
Manila 3.95 to 3.30 
Java and Penang 3.50. to 3.80 
Pentama... 3.30 to 3-45 
Namiida : 3.15 to 3.40 
Rrown Takao 3.85 to 3.90 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 
Our last issue was of the 6th instant. Since 


then orders have come in rather freely both from 
America and Europe, and a considerable quantity 
of Silk, aggregating 667 piculs, was taken into 
foreign godowns. Rejections, however, have again 
been made on a large scale, and the net seitle- 
ments for the week are thereby reduced to 315 
piculs, divided thus :—Filatures 95 piculs, Re-reels 
209 piculs, Kakeda § piculs, Oshw 15 piculs; Hanks 
show a minus quantity of 13 piculs. The Doshin 
Kaisha has again shipped 23 bales, weighing 21 
piculs, direct to Europe, which brings the net re- 
sult of the week’s business up to 336 piculs. 

‘The business generally is anything but sa 
factory, considering these heavy rejections, which 
amount to more than half of the week’s transactions, 
and involve great loss of time. The remaining 
stocks have now been a good deal picked ov 
and it is becoming daily more difficult to find par- 
cels that are all round satisfactory. 

Arrivals of fresh supplies are now rather limited 
and the stock on the market slowly decreases, 
standing now at 6,900 piculs, against 8,300 piculs 
last year, and 3,300 piculs at same date in 1886. 

Although nearly all the purchases of the week 
have been made at some concession on the part of 
the sellers, when quality comes into consideration 
quotations cannot be said to have changed, and we 
leave them unaltered. 

There was but one shipping opportunity during 
the week, the Messageties Maritimes steamship 
Oxus on the 8th instant, which carried 277 bales, 
weighing 268 piculs, to Europe. Total Export 
from 1st July last to date stands now at 33,087 
bales, weighing 33,763 piculs, against 23,750 piculs 
at same date last season, and 23,788 piculs in 
1886. ‘This exceeds already by 6,700 piculs the 
largest annual Export from this country, and this 
excess will be augniented by the end of the week 
by about 600 piculs more, which are to be shipped 
by the American, English, and French mails, 
leaving port to-day, to-morrow and on the 15th 
respectively. 

Hanks.—The demand for these has died out 
again ; only 46 piculs were taken into godown, and 
59 piculs returned, resulting in the minus quantity 
of 13 piculs as Stated above. The settlements 
consisted of Shinshu, a small quantity, at $500, 
Tomioka at $475, Foshu $470, and Hachoji at $445. 









































Filatures—Vhe business in this class was 
active, comprising almost every grade from extra 
to the lowest, The total quantity taken into 


godown was 208 piculs; rejections 203  piculs. 
One parcel of Utsunomiya extra was bought at 
3675; Rokkosha at $670; Shinshu up to $630; 
Mino from $5§0,t0 $590, down to Uzen at $500. 

Re-reels.—Of this kind 287 piculs were actually 
settled diving the week, but the retuin of 78 
piculs reduced the quautity to 209 piculs as stated 
above. Herein also all grades are represented, 
notably a small parcel of extra Katsuyama at 
$650, Five Girls at $575, Tortoise at $570, Foshu 
from $510 to $570, Oshw $490 to $550, and a small 
lot of old Hachoji at $475. 

Kakeda.—The lot of 11 piculs reported as settled 
in our last issue has been sent hack again, and 
during this week only one lot of 16 piculs has 
been placed, at $545. There is hardly any desire 
to operate in this kind, and it is feared that the 
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stock still on hand will stay with the present 
holders. 

Oshu.—A small lot of Hamatsuki has been sold 
at $520. Stock in this class is very small—only 
80 piculs—but not of any very desirable quality. 

Taysaam Kinds.—A blank. 

quovations 













Hanks—No. 14 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 


Nom. $530 to 540 


















































Hanks—No, 2 (Joshu) Nom. 515 to 520 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 500 

Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) + 490 
1) Bo to yoo 
470 to475 
455 to 400 

075 
tures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers... 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. ....... 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers......... 610 to.620, 
Fila 2, 10/15 deniers ........ 610 to 620 
Filatw 2, 14/18 deniers... 590 to 600 
Vilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers WIL 560 to 570 
Re-teels— (Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1 G20 to 630 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. '590 to 600 
Re-teels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 570 to so 
Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ..... 340 to 550 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 520 to 330 
Kakedas—Extia dao 
Kakedas—No. 1 Nom, 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 Nom. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 Nom. 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 ‘ B40 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3 Nom. $20 to 530 
Kakedas—No. 34 Nom, 500 te 510 
Kakedas—No. 4... Nom. 490 
Oshu Sendai—No. Nom. 520 to 530 
Hamatsuli—No. 1,2 vssicsesnens . 520 to 530 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4... Nom. 500 to sto 
Sodai—No. 24 ie Nom. 490 to 500 


Export ‘Tables, Raw Silk, to 13th April, 1888 :— 


























Sesnon 18ty- WH. sHHO-By, 18g H6 
Bares Varese Havas 

Europe 14,893 11,031 9,937 
America 18,194 12,694 145333 
Votal {Bess 33,087 23,725, 24,270 
Piculs 33,763 23,750 23,788 
SettlementsandDivect 2 HMI EULA. rteuta, 
‘Exprutiiin Way 345150 24,600 23,900 
Stock, 13th Apuil 6.900 8,300 3,300 
Available suppliestodate 41,050 32,900 27,200 


WASTE SILK. 

this department continues very 
quiet, but somewhat irregular; during three days 
of the week only 20 piculs were sewed, whilst 
the highest transactions of one day did not exceed 
120 piculs. Total settlements of the week are 
329 piculs, distributed thus :—Woshi 79 piculs, 
Kibiso 250 piculs. No direct Expoit by the native 
Kaisha. 

There have been no fresh arrivals from the 
terior, and the stock has been reduced by the 
entire amount settled, standing now at 3,700 piculs, 
against 4,650 piculs at same date last year and 
2,700 piculs in 1886. 

Holders are easy enough and would be ready to 
make slight concessions to induce increased trans- 
actions, but the quality of nearly all the Waste 
on offer is such as to render buying very difficult, 

Quotations cannot be altered except for ordi 
nary Foshw Noshi, which have given way $5 per 
picul.” In the absence of business nearly all the 
others must be considered nominal, 

Export figures have increased by 133. piculs 
Waste which were taken to Europe per steamer 
Oaus on the 8th instant. Total Export to date 
now stands at 24,838 piculs, against 24,071 piculs 
last year and 22,752 piculs in 1886. 

Noshi-ito.—Business was confined to ordinary 
Foshu at $70. Abut 10 piculs of very low grade 
Of the same class changed hands at from’ $38 
to $40. 

Kibiso.—There was some more activity in the 
demand for this class which resulted in ihe pur 
chase of 250 piculs, chiefly common Foshu from 
$27 to $35. A few parcels of Filatures were also 
taken in at from $67} to $83, and a small quantity 
of Gshu at from $50 to $574 


quoratioNs. 



































































Pierced Cocuns—Good to Rest 7 
Noshi ‘ilature, Hest 125 tor 
Noshisto— Filature, Good pepe 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 100 to 105 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 130 to 135 
Noshi hu, Best 15 to110 
Nosh nshu, Good 95 to 100 
Noshi 85 to 90 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 125 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best 95 to 100 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 3 So to 90 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ‘ 7oto So 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected ........ Nom 105 torts 
KibisoFilature, Seconds 95 to 105 
Kihiso—Oshu, Good to Best Nom. 80 to 90 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best 55 to Go 
KibisoShinshu, Seconds 45 to 
o—Joshu, Good to Fair 50 to 
o—Joshu, Middling to Common .. 0 to 
Kibiso—Haeli Good © i to 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 25 to 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common Nom. 22 to 
Mawata—Good to Best .. 185 to210 
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Export Table, Waste Silk, to 13th April, 1888:— 
Suasow 1887-88. 1886-87, 188-86, 
Pree: Picuts, —-Picves. 
Waste Silk. . 22,013, 20,622 21,137 
Pierced Cocoons 2,825 3.449, 1,615 
24,833. 24,071 22,752 
Settlementsand Direct 2 "be. Bethe isnot 
Export from aly 39/450 «26750: 24,200 
Stock, 13th April 3,700 4,650 2,700 
Available suppliesto date 32,950 31,400 26,900 


Exchange has slightly recovered, but closes weal 
at the following quotations :—LONpon, 4 m/s.» 
Credits 3/0f5 Documents, 3/13 6 m/s Credits, 
3/1}; Documents, 3/13; New York, 30 d./s., 
U.S. G.$74}; 4 m/s US. G, $754; Paris, 4 
m/s. fes. 3.873 6m/s., fes. 3.89. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 13th April, 1888 :— 









































Raw. ricuts. Waste. Picuis. 
Hanks $40 | Cocoons . 100 
Filatures + Le gaq | Noshi-ito 230 
Re-reels $1220 | Kibiso ... 2,760 
Kakeda 1,030| Mawata .. 340 
Oshu ‘ Sundries 270 
‘Taysaam Kinds. | 

‘Yotal piculs...... 6,900! Total piculs ...... 3,700 

TEA, 


Garden samples of new tea arrive daily, but the 
quantity is not sufficient to warrant any opinion on 
the crop. ‘The Pacific Mail steamer City of Peking, 
which leaves on the 28th instant, will probably take 
between two and three hundred piculs of new tea. 





EXCHANGE. 


Though exchange has recovered somewhat, 
rates are weak at the close. 

















Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 2. 3/04 
Steiling—Bank 4 months’ sight 2 3/08 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sigh 3/of 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight .... 3/th 
On Paris—Bank sight 23.81 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight .. 3.91 

On Hongkong—Bank sight ... = ¥ 9), dis. 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight ..... § °/, dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight er 72k 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight. ...... 73 





ig 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 734 








ga New York —Private 30 days’ sight «5 748 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 734 
On San Francisco—Private go days sight... 744 








THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 





PERSONS suffering from weal or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all.” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and'its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 
Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled ‘‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.’” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. 





It acts miraculously in healing uleera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—“I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last. 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that I was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


May tst, 1887, 
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STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


+ T 2 
SAML. OSBORN & Co., 
CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 


BY 
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He? SHE SHOWED BITTERS. 
Ho? SIGNS OF DEATH. BITTERS. 
He “$2, Storks road, S.E., BITTERS 
Hor June 4, 1887, preweg 





“To the Hop y Limited), 
4 J 














BITTERS. 
BITTERS. 
} BITTERS. 
., BITTERS. 


give them 
it may be the 





NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 

HOP BITTERS 





Ai 
Ot very 
‘THE HOP BITTERS COMPANY, 
(Limirep), 
41, Farrincpvs Roap, Lonpos, E.C. 
Beware or Fraps. 
September 17th, 1887. 








ly. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


IMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 


OUGHS, ASTHM. 
MOU ET Y OF BRE 





{feeognie “'No other s hall so effective. 
One Lozenge alone gives relief. They contain 
no Opium, Morphia, nor any violent drug, and 
may be taken by the most delicate, One or 
two at bedtime ensures rest when troubled by 
the throat. Sold by all Chemists, in Small Tins. 
December 3rd, 1887. izins, 
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“YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 





ASK FOR 






And sco that each Jar bears Baron Licbig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


e FINEST AND  GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. — ae Weakness. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for. any 

ompany. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 





Yokohama, 


TTT] The Physician's Cure 
\ (ej for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 


1& 
>] 
rer: 









Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., 


safest and most gentle 
cine for Infants, 
ildren, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





The Universal hemeuy tor Ac.aity of tue Sto! 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 





bod by ail Dri nd Storekeepers. 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 





N.B. 











ANDREW & JANES STEWART, cimiten, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUPACTUKERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, M\RINE OR OTHER BOILERS, 
OAS OD “TR ON | ep es. 
Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


‘Awanoen Covo Mioat 


InTeRW' Exwiation, 1836. 








ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGGUS 

















ia 4 
RICHMOND a a 
CAVENDISH CO.,, mn FA 
LIMITED, & 
LIVERPOOL. ES 
SPECIAL BRANDS :~ pd 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. | ¢ SS q@ 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture. cir 
Superfine: Binds Eye é hASUT RTUNERE REPAIRER 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. “ 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} ve ee _ wo HR 
IM ALL USUAL SIZES oa y R&R 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. ae 4 G+ oe # 
Eatablished @ Quarter of @ Contury, os = Ro» 7 = 





Main Street, Settlement, by James ELLacotT BEALE, 


of No. 22, Bluff, Yokohama.—Satunvay, April igth, 1998, 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
= * - URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


1888. 





The Japan eekly Mail: 


ESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART, 


A REVIEW OF JAPA 








REGISTERED AT THE G.P.0. 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 16.] 


YOKOHAMA, APRIL atst, 1888. 
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dai’ Sagan 3 Werkly Mail, 


“ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE pourra!” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith, Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 


























YOKOHAMA: 


Saturpay, ApRit 21st, 1888. 





MARRIAGE. 


At 25, Tsuliji, Téley6, on the 12th instant, by the Rev. 
Father Mugabure, Joskpmine R. Satter, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A, to Cnartés Georce, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 


Yokohama. 
DEATH. 


At No. 49, Bluff, on the 18th April, James RoperTson, 
formerly of Constantinople. 

















Count YamaGata will leave the ait ab0ut 
the middle of next month for Kyéto. 


Tue authorities are said to be drawing up regu- 
lations for the conduct of cattle breeding. 


Capratn Suetwara, an infantry officer, has been 
ordered to France for purposes of study. 


Tux Government has been applied to for per- 
mission to establish a fine art gallery in Kyoto. 





Viscount Tanaka, Japanese Minister in France, 
will leave shortly for Japan on leave of absence. 


A sticut shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital on the 16th instant at rh, 6m. 34s. a.m. 


H.LH. Prince Fusurar left the capital on the 
rsth instant for Chiba Prefecture, on official 
business. 


Tue exhibition of Kobe products intended to 
be held this spring has been postponed till the 
autumn. 

Tue total number of time-expired men in the 
-Tdky6 Garrison who were disbanded on the 19th 
inst. is 392. 

In compliance with the request of the farmers 
living in the neighbourhood of Osaka the local 
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authorities intend distributing among them im- 
proved agricultural implements. 





Marquis Nakayama, who has been suffering for 
some time from a dangerous illness, is now im- 
proving gradually. 


Tue Military Railway School, established lately 
at Motoecho Nichome, Kojimachi, was opened 
on the roth instant. 





In connection with the recent fires at Koyasan, 


a student has been arrested for wilfully causing 
the second outburst. 


6 , 
Tue saké brewers of Harima have arrived at an 


understanding for a general advance of prices, 
to take place at once. 


ANOTHER tunnel, No. 5, on the Kyoto-Biwa 
Canal has been pierced, and the brickwork has 
been commenced therein. 


Ir is rumoured that the present telegraph regula- 
tions will be altered shortly, with the view of 
reducing the charges for messages. 


During last month there were 483 surgical] 
cases and 1,352 medical cases treated at the 
Kyoto Private Charity Hospital. 


Agrancements are being made by a number of 
residents of Yokosuka to start a newspaper to 
be called the Jokosuka Shimpo. 





Lrevrenant Kisiima, 1J.N., has been per- 
mittted to accept and wear a decoration con- 
ferred on him by the King of Italy. 


Lievrexant Hamasuima, a cavalry officer who 
has been studying for some time in France, 
returned to Téky6 on the gth instant. 


Viscount Oxuzo Icuio, a senator, will leave the 
capital shortly, on leave of absence, for Shizu- 
oka, to visit Prince Tokugawa Keiki. 


Tue repairs on the Fuso Kan, which were com- 
menced some time ago at the Yokosuka Ship- 
building Yard, have been completed. 


Tue number of visitors to the exhibition of fine 
arts at Ueno, from the rith inst., on which day 
it was opened, up to the 16th inst., was 5,227. 


Durine forty days ending the 30th March last, on 
which day the exhibition at Oita was closed, the 
number of visitors to the exhibition was 71,382 


Tyan Who: thas’ been 
absent for some time in Kyushu, on official busi- 
ness, returned to the capital on the 16th instant. 


Captain SAMESHIMA, 


Mk. Icuteat, a diplomatic officer in the Foreign 
Office, has been permitted to accept and wear 
two decorations conferred on him by the King 
of Italy. 


Tue population of the Bonin Islands is 999 (of 
whom 539 persons are registered as residents, 
and 460 as temporary residents), their houses 
numbering 281. 

Tue Imperial Household has transmitted a sum 
of yen 5,000, by order of H.I.M. the Emperor, 


gle 
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to the family of the late Mr. Ueno, to be used 
as funeral expenses, in recognition of the long 
service rendered to the Government by the de- 
ceased. 


Dr. Hasurmoto, Surgeon-General, will leave 
Tdkyd about the 2oth instant on a visit to various 
military hospitals under the control of the Kuma- 
moto Garrison. : 





A survey of the proposed route of the Koto 
railway, in Shiga Prefecture, has been finished, 
and the construction of the line will be com- 
menced shortly, : 





Baxon Taxasaxt, Governor of Téky6, who has 
been confined for some time to his residence on 
account of illness, was able to attend his office 
on the 17th instant. 


Notes to the value of yew 1,139,640 were de- 
stroyed in the enclosure of the Printing Bureau 
on the 17th instant, in presence of officers from 
the Auditors’ Board. 


Tue work of laying a telegraph line between 
Okayama and Tsuyama has been completed, 
and a telegraph office at the latter place will be 
opened on the rst May next. 


Viscount Torn, Japanese Vice-Consul in the 
Hawaiian Islands, who returned lately to the 
capital from his post, has been appointed to an 
oflice in the Consular Bureau, 


Counr Oxuma gave an entertainment on the 15th 
instant, at his residence at Waseda, to Marquis 
Nabeshima and other peers, the cherry-trees 
there being now in full blossom. 


Tue buildings of the Third Higher Middle 
School, which are now in course of construction 
at Yoshidamura, Atagogori, Kydto, will be 
opened on the 1st of April next year. 


Ara late meeting of the Osaka Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr, Shibukawa was elected to the office 
of President, while Messrs. Yoshizumi and Ku- 
bota were elected Vice-Presidents. 


Arraxcements for the sale of the Genkat Maru 
by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha to the Osaka 
Shipping Company have been completed, and 
the vessel will leave shortly for Osaka. 


Tue sake brewers of Osaka propose to establish 
a bank, to be called the Sakaya Ginko (Sake 


| Brewers’ Bank), with a capital of yen 150,000, 


which will be raised in shares of yen 150 each, 


Reports from the tea country continue to give 
good accounts of the crop, and leaf in con- 
siderable quantities may be expected to arrive 
from the earlier districts during next week. 


Tue construction of buildings for the office of 
the Nippon Ginko will be begun shortly at 
Tokiwa-bashi, the estimated cost being yen 
300,000. The present buildings of the Bank 
will be sold to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





Tue laying of rails between Hamamatsu (Bu- 
shu) has been almost completed, but, as the 
bridges over the rivers Toyekawa and Yahagi 
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are still in course of construction, traffic will 
not be opened before the end of next month. 





A spectaL meeting of the Director and Coun- 
sellors of the Law Compilation Bureau was held 
on the morning on the 14th instant, in con- 
nection with the regulations for the tax on sake 
brewing. 





‘A meetine of lady members of the committee 
of the Tokyd Charity Hospital was held on the 
evening of the 17th instant, in reference to the 
proposed construction of new buildings for the 
hospital. 


Tue construction of buildings for the official! 
residence of the Minister of State for Justice, on 
ground adjoining the Téky6 Court of Appeal, 
has been completed, and the garden is now 
being laid out. 





Mr. SENGoKU, an engineer of the Japan Railway 
Company, is to superintend the work of con- 
structing a railway between Naito Shinjiku and 
Hachioji (over 24 miles) on the line of the Kobu 
Railway Company. 





Mr. Kuxt, Director of the Imperial Library, 
has been ordered to visit Kydto, Osaka, Nara, 
Shiga, and Wakayama, on official business. 
Professor E. F, Fenollosa has been ordered to 
accompany Mr. Kuki. 


Restoents of Himeji have applied to the Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Department, through 
the Hy6go Local Government Office, for per- 
mission to establish an exchange under the name 
of the Himeji Exchange. 





Tue ceremony of opening the new buildings of 
the Kobe Chamber of Commerce took place on 
the 16th instant. About one hundred visitors, 
including officials and foreign Consuls, were 
present on the occasion. 


A mergoroLocicat report for various districts 
of Japan, compiled by the Naval Meteorological 
Observatory, for last year was sent to the Meteo- 
rological Observatories of England and Ame- 
rica on the 16th instant. 


A regatta of the teachers and students of the 
Tokyo First Higher Middle School took place 
on the 14th instant on the Sumida river. Selec- 
tions of music were played during the proceed- 
ings by the Marine Band. 


Ara meeting of residents of Ishinomaki, held 
recently at the buildings of the Ishinomaki 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, i, 
was decided to lay a railway between Ishino_ 
maki and Furukawa, Shidagori. 





Mr. Tsurvnara, Secretary of the Japanese 
Consulate in London, will return to Japan about 
the beginning of next month. On his arrival 
in the capital he will be promoted to the office 
of Japanese Consul at Tientsin. 





A tare telegram to the Foreign Office from 
Marquis Saionji, Japanese Minister to Germany, 
who is also accredited to Belgium, stated that 
His Excellency had been received by the King 
of Belgium and had presented his credentials to 
His Majesty. 


‘Tue ceremony of opening the new buildings for 
the Fukagawa Elementary School, at Higashi- 
Morishitacho, Fukagawa, took place on the 
afternoon of the rgth instant. Amongst those 
who were present were their Imperial Highnesses 
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Prince Komatsu, and Prince Kitashirakawa, Mr. 
Tsuji, Vice-Minister of State for Education, and 
Mr. Ginbayashi, Secretary of the Tokyd City 
Government Office. 





HLH. Princess Arisucawa Yasuko, Madame 
Takagi, and other ladies of rank, paid a visit on 
the afternoon of the 14th instant to the Palace, 
and reported to H.I.M. the Empress on the pre- 
sent condition of the Toky6 Charity Hospital. 





HLM. tHe Express summoned Princess Toku- 
gawa and other ladies of the Tokugawa family 
to the Palace on the 17th instant, and after 
audience, proceeded to the Imperial Gardens 
with the guests, and viewed the cherry trees, now 
in full blossom. 





Rear-Apauirat Yanact, Director of the Hydro- 
graphical Bureau in the Naval Department, pro- 
poses to be present at the ceremony of present- 
ing prizes at the exhibition of marine products 
now open at Ishinomaki, which will take place 
on the 2oth of next month. 





Tue trial of the action brought by Mr. Oka- 
yama, on behalf of Messrs. Mendelson Bros., 
against the 7iji Shimpo and the Famato Shim- 
bun, was concluded on the 12th instant in the 
Tokyd Court of First Instance, and judgment 
will be given shortly. 


Tue survey of the proposed route of the Koshiu 
Railway has been completed, and the prepara- 
tion of the plans has been almost completed 
The Koshiu Railway Company proposes to 
apply to the Government about the end of this 
month for a permanent charter. 


Viscount Suc1, Grand Chamberlain to H.1.M. 
the Empress-Dowager, gave an entertainment, 
on the evening of the 13th instant, at the Roku- 
meikan, to Ministers of State, the Foreign Re- 
presentatives and officials of chokunin and sonin 
rank in the Imperial Household. 





Asout 8 p.m. on the 15th instant, fire was dis- 
covered in the premises of Mr. Komatsu Yo- 


shiro, at Sangashiumura (Hojdtsu) Imizugori, | _ 


Etchu, and 174 houses were destroyed, 5 houses 
being partially damaged before the flames were 
subdued at 1 a.m. on the following day. 


Restpents of Toky6 have applied to the City 
Government Office for permission to establish a 
company, to be called the Tokyé Omnibus 
Company, at Kakigaracho, Sanchome, Nihon- 
bashi, with a capital of yen 200,000, of which 
yen 100,000 will be raised in shares at the outset. 


Tue application made to the government by 


Messrs. Hara (Zenzaburo), Morgi, Hara 
(Rokuro), Ono, Asada, and Kurusu, of 
Yokohama, for permission to establish a 


company to be called the Yokohama Hatoba 
Kaisha, is still in the hands of the authorities. 





A project has been started by residents of 
Wakayama (Kishu), to form a company to be 
called the Kihan Tramway Company, with a 
capital of yen 100,009, which will be raised 
from the public in shares. The object of the 
company is to lay a tramway between Waka- 
yama and Osaka (about 17 r/). 





Tue laying of rails between Sano and Komaba 
on the line of the Ryomo railway has been com- 
pleted, leaving about four miles more to be done 
before reaching Ashikaga. Traflic between 





Sano and Ashikaga will be opened about the 
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beginning of next month. The buildings of 
the railway station at Tochigi are being roofed, 
and the construction of the station at Sano is 
being hurried on. 


Some residents of Tokyo propose to establish a 
manure company, with a capital of ye 100,000, 
of which yen 20,000 has been taken up by the 
promoters, while ye# 80,000 will be raised 
from the public in shares. The promoters 
have applied to the authorities for permission to 
establish the head office at Kanasugicho Ichome, 
Shiba. The object of the company is to manu- 
facture manure. 


Tue remains of the late Mr. Ueno Kagenori were 
interred according to the Shinto rites in the 
cemetery ground in the enclosure of the Ziurinji 
Temple, at Daimachi Shirokane, on the 15th 
instant. Amongst those who attended the 
funeral were Count Ito, Ministers and Vice- 
Ministers of State, senators, officials of chokunin 
and sonin rank, and the relatives of the de- 
ceased gentleman. 


Tue Import trade is still dull, and Yams, 
Cotton Piece-goods, and Woollens have only 
been purchased in small quantities for imme- 
diate requirements, the extent of the business 
done being scarcely sufficient to give quotations. 
There has been a moderate business in Metals, 
mostly deliveries of previous purchases. Ar 
rivals continue to be heavy. There is litle 0 
note in Kerosene, but the tendency is towards 
easier rates. The Sugar trade is quiet, bu 
prices are steady. Formosa sorts arrive freely. 
In Exports, Silk has again been bought in fair 
quantities, and prices have been rather more 
regular. Arrivals do not quite keep pace with 
sales, and the stock has seena slight reduction. 
Waste Silk has been in fair demand, for such 
as remains; but the quality of the stock left 
points to the closing of the season. There have 
been a few parcels of old Tea sold, but nothing 
done in new leaf to make a quotation. Reports 
regarding the new crop continue satisfactory. 
Exchange has fluctuated, but remains weak. 





NOTES. 








Rererrine to the organized libel of Japan by 
United States’ journals as further discussed in 
our leading columns to-day, we take the follow- 
ing letter from the New Vor Sun, published 
on the 2nd of March, under the heading ‘* Sheet 
Wantonness :"—Sir: The Zvening Post recently 
astonished those of its readers who are interested 
in Eastern affairs by charging the Japanese Go- 
vernment with having suddenly reverted to the 
vices of barbarism. Taking as a text the pro- 
mulgation of a simple and necessary police 
order, it poured forth a series of accusations 
against the Mikado’s Ministers, any one of 
which, if accepted as true, would be ruinous to 
the prospects of that progressive empire. The 
mild and indulgent rule of the past twenty years 
was said to have given place to a reign of terror. 
Notwithstanding the well-known fact that exe- 
cution by beheading was long ago abolished 
“as one of the uncivilized customs of former 
times,” the Lvening Post repeatedly asserted 
that it was recklessly and ruthlessly practised, 
and that “only a few weeks ago the blood-pit 
was well moistened.” In the face of a radical 
Cabinet change early in the present year, as 
quietly and decorously effected as any similar 
transfer of authority in the most enlightened 
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European States, it was unblushingly alleged 
that the “ usual form” of an incoming Japanese 
Ministry was to behead its predecessors, and 
that assassination was the habitual ‘‘ method of 
asking for the resignation of obnoxious Cabinet 
officers.” By these and similar aspersions, an 
effort was made to destroy confidence in Japan's 
honourable intentions, and to fasten upon her the 
disgrace which would accompany a revival of 
the infamies of the Middle Ages. But the ex- 
travagance of the calumnies was too apparent to 
allow them to impose upon public credulity. 
The long list of injurious charges, when care- 
fully examined, was found to have only one 
authentic incident to rest upon, namely that, a 
conspiracy against the peace and dignity of the 
realm having been discovered in December last, 
the parties implicated were required to remove 
from the immediate vicinity of the Emperor's 
Palace, and a few who refused obedience were 
put in jail. That was absolutely all. The 
flagrant charges of cruel and excessive punish- 
ment, with ‘moistening of blood-pits” and 
“beheading among the troops,” and the mon- 
strous allegations with reference to ministerial 
successions, were pure inventions, unsupported 
by a shadow of testimony. What the Zvening 
Post's object can have been in thus wantonly 
defaming a body of statesmen worthily entitled 
to the respect and sympathy of every civilized 
community, it is difficult to conjecture. It 
seems to have been merely a vicious desire to 
produce a lurid sensation of some sort, without 
regard to the injury and wrong that would be 
inflicted upon an upright and humane Govern- 
ment. There is little likelihood, however, that 
serious or lasting harm could result from a male- 
volent demonstration of which ignorance and 
malice were the distinguishing features.—Tox1o. 
New York, March znd. 





Fotrowine up its recent suggestions of reform 
in the personnel and salaries of Japanese 
officials, the 71/7 Shimpo proceeds to urge that 
a personal-property qualification should be in- 
sisted on with respect to all candidates at the 
Civil Service Examinations. Denying the ac- 
curacy of the Chinese scholars’ lament that, as 
time goes on, human nature becomes more 
perfidious, the z/# avers that on the whole it 
steadily improves with the advance of civilisa- 
tion, but admits that new and exceptional cir- 
cumstances have produced the contrary effect 
in the ranks of Japanese officialdom. In olden 
times, it remarks, samuraz took office for the sake 
of fame rather than of emolument, and were 
ready to desert it if it could not beretained without 
imperilling their honour. But, since the advent 
of Western civilization and the abolition of the 
old social ranks, official positions have been so 
eagerly and desperately coveted that it may be 
almost said men will stick at nothing in their 
efforts to obtain Government appointments, and 
to hold on to them when once secured. For- 
merly the samurai had always their hereditary 
incomes, which not only rendered them inde- 
pendent of the stipends attached to official 
employ, but were generally superior to the latter 
in amount. Acquirement and retention of office 
were then unaffected by pecuniary considerations. 
Now, the position is reversed, and changed 
greatly for the worse. Deprived of their here- 
ditary incomes, the samurai thirst, not un- 
naturally, after the emoluments and other 
advantages of official service, while, in the 
service itself, they are beset by the knowledge 
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that loss of place will deprive them of all means 
of support. Thus, both without and within, 
has come a lowering of the moral tone. To 
restore this, as far as may be, to what it was, 
let the old state of things be so far imitated that 
the salaries shall not be all-in-all to those who 
draw them. In a word, let the incomes be 
reduced, and let the Civil Service be closed to 
all but men who enjoy private means great 
enough to make them independent of the 
official emoluments. Already membership of 
the local assemblies has been restricted to the 
well-to-do ranks of the people, in order that the 
impecunious class may be excluded from inter- 
ference in local politics. The application of 
this principle to the Government service is of 
vastly greater moment. 


Comumentinc on the growing custom under 
which public contributions are raised for sundry 
undertakings ranging from Coast Defence down 
to waterworks, the Voron Shinsh’ apprehends 
that it is, perhaps, being carried too far. It 
refers to occurrences in England during the 
Tudor era and in Japan under the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, in proof that the system of national 
contributions to public objects is liable to be 
diverted out of legitimate channels. Among the 
most recent examples of the practice in this 
country, the Yoron Shinshi quotes a scheme 
under which it is proposed that the Tochi; 
Prefectural offices, lately destroyed by fire, shall 
be rebuilt at an estimated cost of 70,000 yen, 
to which sum all officials from the Governor 
down to the petty clerks are invited to contribute 
sums varying between 30 days’ and five days’ 
salary; while amongst other estimated con- 
tributions are, 7,000 yex from the branch office 
of the 6oth National Bank, 15,000 yen by the 
citizens of Utsunomiya (where the offices are 
situated), and considerable sums by the weal- 
thier business houses. It adds that, at a meet- 
ing of the Gunsho of Tochigi Ken, convened 
by the Governor, this project was agreed to, 
with only one or two dissentients. From 
Nagano, on the other hand, a very similar pro- 
posal in respect of the rebuilding of the Local 
Assembly House, also lately burnt down, met 
with a different fate. Here, following the ex- 
ample of the Governor, who at once put down 
his name for a contribution of three months’ 
salary, every official in the Prefecture proposed 
to give one month’s pay, while the members of 
the Assembly offered 25 yen each; and the 
scheme was pushed with such vigour, by can- 
vassing and the local press, that a sum of 
about 40,000 yen was soon promised. Finally, 
however, the subject was brought under dis- 
cussion by the Assembly, when a motion to 
decline the contributions was carried by 24 
votes to 23, after a warm debate lasting for 
several days. These very opposite results, argues 
the Yoron Shinshi, indicate that the reasonable 
limit of the system has at least been reached, 
and that vigilance must be exercised to prevent 
its being overstepped. 





Tue Bazaar at the Kazoku Kaikan, Ueno, in 
aid of the funds of the Tokyd Jizen-kai was 
opened yesterday, and will be continued to-day 
and to-morrow from ro a.m, till 5 p.m. This 
society now numbers 800 members, including 
many of the nobility and leading residents of 
Tokyd, several of whom presided yesterday 
over the stalls. The latter are six in number, 
and contain an almost endless variety of articles 


both useful and ornamental. Contributions 
have been made to the society of articles to the 
value of yen 2,800, and by the sale of these 
and tickets of admission, together with the pro- 
fits from the refreshment stalls, it is hoped to 
realize a goodly sum to be devoted to the charit- 
able objects of the association. Ueno is always 
a pleasant place on a fine day, particularly at 
this season of the year, when the varied tints of 
the budding foliage display themselves in such 
beauty and contrast. The Kazoku Kaikan is 
situated in a quiet spot high above the railway 
station, and from the refreshment room, which 
is upstairs, an extensive view of the city is ob- 
tained. On the lawn of the Club a pavilion 
and stage have been erected, and ancient ope- 
ratic music and dancing are performed. There 
is also a military band in attendance. A few 
minutes’ walk from the bazaar, the visitor to Ueno 
will find the Arts Exhibition recently opened. 


Since our leader of to-day was written, a further 
letter from Mr, Hawes, dated ‘North end of 
Lake Nyassa, 13th December,” brings the 
intelligence that that gentleman had temporarily 
exchanged the comparatively peaceful functions 
of a travelling British Consul for the more 
stirring duties of his old profession of arms, 
and was then at the head of an actively warlike 
expedition fraught with adventure and peril. 
Disturbances between the Arabs and natives, 
which endangered the lives of European settlers 
ina part of the Nyassa district, had led Mr. 
Hawes, as indicated at the end of our article, to 
proceed thither with a view to succouring the 
white men. Arriving at Kaiongas, the English 
station which had been thieatened, he found 
that it had been attacked by the Arabs in a most 
unprovoked manner. The defence was stout, 
and the assailants withdrew after five days’ fight- 
ing, but not before the English had run short of 
ammunition, a fact which compelled the latter 
to desert the station and seek the shelter of the 
friendly tribes occupying the country around 
the north end of the Lake. Kaiongas, when 
Mr. Hawes, reached it, was found in ruins, but 
the Englishmen, twelve in number, were picked 
up farther to the north. After a council of war, 
it was decided that the hostile Arabs, who evi- 
dently meant further mischief, must be attacked 
with the view of driving them from their strong- 
holds, the chief of which was distant about 30 
miles, and, if possible, exterminating them. 
For that purpose it was necessary to secure the 
cooperation of the friendly Wa Konde tribes. 
This, however, was successfully accomplished in 
three or four days, by which time there had 
been secured a force of some 8,000 well-armed 
black warriors, as allies of Consul Hawes and 
the twelve Englishmen. It was decided to make 
for the chief position of the enemy first, even at 
the risk of leaving in rear a small stockaded 
village also held by the Arabs—a somewhat 
unmilitary proceeding if judged by ordinary 
strategical canons. But, as Mr. Hawes says, such 
considerations have often to be disregarded in 
the warfare of the Dark Continent. It was all- 
important to assail the enemy’s chief position 
first, for the reason that the friendly natives were 
pretty certain to make off directly they secured 
any loot. Were the stockaded village carried 
first, and plunder found there, the attacking 
force would probably be broken up, or at least 
seriously thinned ; whereas, the main body of 
the enemy once routed, its detachments would 
surely take to flight. All was ready for the 
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march when further movements were suddenly 
arrested by the news of the death of Mangawara, 
chief of a tribe contributing 3,000 men to the 
allied force. Well, indeed, was it for the latter 
that this death took place before they started. 
Had it occurred a day or two later, the results 
might have been fatal, for the 3,000 men would 
certainly have returned on hearing of their 
chief's decease. As ithappened, postponement 
of the march was the only consequence, and 
pending the termination of the period of 
official mourning and of installing the new 
chief — probably about a fortnight—Consul 
Hawes's force purposed intrenching themselves 
at Kaiongas. We see, then, that, whether as 
regards the grave responsibility of his proceed- 
ings, or the risks of the military expedition 
before him, our old acquaintance had reached 
a serious crisis, out of which his many friends 
will hope that he may emerge safely and with 
honour. The occasion was just one of those on 
which public men may be made or undone. Mr. 
Hawes gives some interesting particulars of his 
excursion to the head-quarters of the Wa Konde 
chiefs when in quest of their aid—an excursion 
lying through a charming country occupied by a 
splendid people. He shot a buffalo, was nearly 
swallowed by a crocodile, and was lost for three 
hours in a prickly brushwood swamp, the way 
out of which to his camp was only discovered at 
length, he says, “by the braying of the 
donkeys.” 


Ow Thursday evening a trial and exhibition of 
the electric light was given by Messrs. Cocking 
& Co. at their premises at No. 55, Main Street, 
in which this means of illumination, for the first 
time in Yokohama, has been applied to business 
purposes. The whole of the working portion 
of the buildings occupied by the firm was 
thrown open for the inspection of visitors, who 
were thus able to observe the various conditions 
under which the new system has been employed. 
The necessary lighting power is supplied by a 
large dynamo, which, with the engine driving it, 
is situated in a room adjoining the boiler shed. 
Steam is supplied from two vertical boilers. With 
these is also connected a powerful Shand and 
Mason’s pump by means of which—drawing 
its supply from a large tank underneath the boiler 
house—and a system of six hydrants, three out- 
side and three in the buildings, any outbreak of 
fire may fairly be coped with. The most strict 
precautions are taken against fire, for the better 
carrying out of which Mr. Cocking has pre- 
pared a set of rules to guide his work people. 
No one is allowed to smoke except at stated 
times, when the employés, of whom most are 
women, are called by the steam whistle to the 
boiler house for a sociable pipe; no fires are 
permitted except those of the furnaces (the 
various processes carried on, such as the distilla- 
tion of peppermint, being conducted by hot 
pipes from the boilers); no lights other than the 
electric burners. The male employés are 
formed into a fire brigade, the signal for whose 
assemblage in the night time is the light- 
ing of an electric lamp on the top of 
the building, and for their use there is the 
fullest provision of hose, nozzles, helmets, &c., 
&c. Steam is almost constantly kept on one 
boiler, or at any rate could be raised in 
afew minutes, The visitors last evening were 
somewhat amused to note the various duties 
discharged by women in the establishment. 
Not merely do women tend the peppermint 
stills and empty the mild and benignant 
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oil which issues therefrom into the vats; 
put up in bottles and other receptacles the 
various drugs and other preparations of the 
firm; and pull proofs and ink the forme in 
the miniature printing office which has a 
monopoly of the establishment's job printing; 
but women stand by the steam and gearing 
levers of the electric and other engines ; other 
females, much more neat and clean than the 
average stoker, tend the boiler fires; and still others 
—or at any rate one other—waits dutifully upon 
every want of the boilers as indicated by the 
expressive countenances of the steam and water 
gauges, &c., &c, The visitors examined the 
peppermint distilling room, the printing office, the 
blacksmith, or rather engineering, shop, the 
putting-up room, the box maker's, bookbinder’s 
and other departments—for Mr. Cocking’s 
is a self-contained establishment, and pretty 
much supplies its own demands. The general 
sentiment evoked by an examination of the pre- 
mises was one of admiration, and many hearty 
wishes were expressed for the successful carry- 
ing out of Mr. Cocking’s most ingenious pro- 
jects. A third boiler, it should be said, larger 
than the others, has just arrived, and when in 
operation will add greatly to the steam power 
at the disposal of the firm. We believe that in 
all probability the electric lighting system will be 
introducéd into the Yokohama United Club. 





Tut Bukka Shimpo deplores the apathy and 
want of enterprise of Japanese merchants, es- 
pecially with regard to foreign trade. The ex- 
port trade from Japan, it is pointed out, reaches 
the total of 51,419,678 yen, and the import trade 
43,800,158 yezannually—or, together, 95,219,836 
yen—and yet a very small portion indeed of this 
sum is in the form of direct trade. Japanese 
merchants seem to think;that their functions are 
limited to the transportation of goods from the 
interior to the treaty ports, and from the treaty 
ports to the interior, for that is really all 
they do, Merchants are for the most part dis- 
posed to rely on official patronage at home 
for their profits; it never occurs to them that 
they might go farther afield to push their trade. 
So little qualified are they, indeed, to take a 
direct part in the import trade that the 
Government is obliged to make its chief 
purchases abroad through{foreign firms, and so 
the profit, which must be very large, is lost to 
the country. Our contemporary thinks that, 
with the support of the Government, steps should 
be taken to fit Japanese merchants better for 
engaging in that competition with the merchants 
of other countries which may soon be expected, 
if indeed it has not already made its appearance. 
Discussing the question of which class ought 
properly to be the representatives of the people 
in Parliament, the Fifi Shimpo says:—We are 
told that political ideas have become very ex- 
tensively developed among the people, and that 
the latter are waiting anxiously for the time when 
they may be represented in Parliament. But it 
may well be asked how far has this develope- 
ment extended, and what is the real motive 
of this desire for representation. We should 
indeed be glad to learn that it is influenced 
by a wish to protect private and personal 
tights, but we can hardly suppose that to be 
the primary motive, for those who have 
been most prominent in political agitation are 
certainly not those whose rights and privileges 
are likely to be menaced, or who have themselves 








felt the necessity of properly protecting them. 
Those who should rightly be appointed to re- 
present the people are those who have personally 
felt the hardship of having their rights assailed. 
These are, of necessity, the rich rather than the 
poor. We believe, in fact, that the kind of per- 
sons who would mostly fitly represent the 
nation in Parliament is, not those who move 
in official circles, nor the vagrant student class 
now so common in the capital, but members of 
the country-gentleman class. 


Tue 71/1 Shimpo suggests for the imitation of 
Japanese commercial men the conduct of those 
French merchants who, having been summoned 
by the great financier Colbert, and asked what 
he could do for them, simply pleaded to be let 
alone. Government interference in commercial 
affairs may, our contemporary admits, be at 
times productive of advantages, but these are so 
limited as certainly not to counterbalance the 
evils that result. Three illustrations are given 
of the injurious effects of that system of Govern- 
ment interference which has been followed 
since the present administration was formed. 
The first of these is furnished by the history of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Before the creation 
of the Kyodo Unyu Kaisha the Government sub- 
sidized the Mitsu Bishi to the extent of 250,000 
yen annually, and afterwards established the 
Kyoto Unyu Kaisha because of a belief that 
this would improve the operations of the former. 
This hope proving fallacious, both were amalga- 
mated, and formed into the Nippon Yusen Kzi- 
sha, and the Government now grants an anntal 
allowance of 800,000 yen to this company, or 
an additional burden of 630,000 yen, notwith- 
standing the fact that the country is not so well 
served now as it was before. The second case 
is that of the Ten Provinces Salt Association 
in respect of which a period was fixed by the Go- 
vernment for the manufacture of salt, with the 
result that very serious hardships have been 
entailed on many people ; while the third is that 
of the Bourse Regulations, which have proved 
to be actually unworkable. 

H.1.M. tHe Emperor, being slightly indisposed, 
was not present at the garden party held on the 
1gth instant at the Hama Detached Palace. 
The Empress, however, leaving the Akasaka 
Palace at 2.30 p.m., proceeded to the Hama- 
Rikyu, and gave audience to those invited there, 
including members of the Imperial Family, 
Ministers of State, the Foreign Representatives, 
and a distinguished company of ladies and 
gentlemen. The guests were afterwards enter- 
tained in the Imperial Gardens, and viewed the 
cherry blossoms. 


Tue total entrance fees for the Spring Meeting 
of the Shanghai Race Club amount to Taels 
6,150, against last year’s Taels 4,865. This 
large sum is said to have never been exceeded 
but once. The fees paid by one stable alone 
amount to Taels 1,590. The number of ponies 
entered for the Shanghai Stakes is 129. 





Tue sailing of the steamers of the “Blue 
Funnel” Line from home this month are :— 
Laertes, April 7th; Bellerophon, April 12th; 
Agamemnon, April, 13th; Hector, April 14th; 
Telamon, April 21st; Zifan, April 27th. 





We are informed that the Nordd. Lloyd's steamer 
General Werder \eft Hongkong yesterday at 2 
p.m. for this port, 
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Unper the heading “ From the ards’ Morning 
News,” the St. James's Gazette lets off the 
following amusing gibe at the present-day ten- 
dencies of certain Liberal ladies belonging to 
the fashionable world :—‘ On arriving at the 
crossing at which Lady Bruce Overton presided, 
I was struck by the neatness and good sense 
shown in her ladyship’s choice of costume. 
The fair crossing-sweeper wore a petticoat of 
tartan reaching some inches below the knee ; 
thick black stockings and stout, well-made shoes 
protected her feet from the mud and wet. A 
loose sailor body of red velvet, profusely trim- 
med with fur, and a red velvet cap of liberty, 
completed a costume that admirably set off the 
fair beauty of its owner. Lady Overton received 
me with a charming smile, and showed me all 
her appliances for celerity and despatch in the 
sweeping of her crossing. A charming little 
broom tied with many ribbons attracted my at- 
tention, and I inquired the reason of the gay 
decorations, ‘Ah,’ said her ladyship, ‘I wear 
ribbons on my broom just as my more luxurious 
sisters do on their guitars. Each gentleman 
whom I call my friend presents me with a new 
and curious ribbon, and I am considered to 
have a very good collection.’ ‘And do you find 
the work hard? I inquired, ‘Oh, dear no,’ 
was the answer ; ‘I arrive here about ten o'clock 
every morning and find my boy waiting for me, 
for, of course, I have an experienced sweeper to 
do the actual hard work. I do the overseeing 
and the money-receiving myself. About one 
o'clock my maid brings me my lunch, and after 
that the real business of the day begins. From 
two till about five a constant stream of passers- 
by (chiefly gentlemen) put their money into this 
litle basket’ (showing me a lovely Liberty 
creation). ‘About four I have my tea-table 
spread at the corner here, and many of my 
friends come at this hour and considerably en- 
liven this part of the street.’ ‘And are you 
making a pecuniary success” I asked. ‘What 
a question!’ she replied, laughing ; ‘Why, J 
sometimes take as much as forty to fifty pounds 
a day; but, of course, my best time is in the 
season, when all the smart people are in town.’ 
‘Do you find that your social position has 
suffered” I inquired. ‘Not at all,’ returned 
her ladyship promptly. ‘At first, I own, my 
people were rather vexed ; but after a time they 
ceased to object to my work, and are now 
very pleased at my success. Indeed, I am be- 
coming quite a celebrity, and receive more in- 
vitations than I have time to accept. The 
Pr**ce himself has expressed a wish to make 
my acquaintance, and, as far as I can see, ] am 
in a fair way to make a large fortune.’ Her 
ladyship then wished me good moming, and I 
walked on, reflecting that no girl who has a 
little enterprise need despair of making a good 
living in these enlightened and wide-minded 
days.” 








Tux second part of the “‘ Great Authors” Scries, 
now being published by Messrs. T, Nelson & 
Sons, is just out. This part begins with Lord 
Macaulay, and gives selections from Carlyle, De 
Quincey, Irving, Longfellow, Ruskin, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Browning, and other 
noted writers of the age. The biographies are 
full and well-written, and in almost every case 
are accompanied by an engraving of the author, 
with a facsimile of his signature beneath. The 
introduction gives an excellent apology for the 
Series. “To know an author thoroughly,” it 
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says, ‘and to understand his influence on his 
age, we must have some knowledge of his per- 
sonal history and character, and some imme- 
diate knowledge of his works. Hence, in these 
books, a detailed biography of each author has 
the first place; while much larger space than 
usual has been devoted to selections from each 
author’s writings. As often as possible a com- 
plete view has been given of at least one repre- 
sentative work. The books thus aim at teaching 
both the history of literature and literature itself 
—the one in connection with the other. In no 
other way can the place in literature of such 
authors as Carlyle and Wordsworth be correctly 
appreciated.” With these remarks we heartily 
agree, and have good hopes that the Series will 
supersede many of those inferior manuals 
which, mechanically composed, are as mecha- 
nically taught, and make the study of English 
Literature repulsive to the youthful mind. 
Number III. of the Series will revert to the Eliza- 
bethan age, and cover the ground from Spenser 
to Pope. 


We learn that Mr. George Jamieson, at present 
Acting Assistant Judge in Shanghai, has been 
appointed Acting Judge of H.B.M. Court for 
Japan. The following is a statement of Mr. 
Jamieson’s services: —Passed a competitive 
examination, June 26, 1864; and was ap- 
pointed a Student Interpreter in China, August 
30, 1864. Was made a 3rd Class Assistant, 
April 1, 1867, and 2nd Class, November 18, 
1869. Was Acting Consul at Taiwan from 
February 1 till June 30, 1868. Was Act- 
ing Law Secretary at Shanghai from Septem- 


ber 3, 1869, till September 13, 1871. Was 
made a 1st Class Assistant, December 7, 
1872, Was Acting Assessor at Shanghai in 


1873, and Acting Interpreter from November 
13, 1873, till January 1, 1875, when he was 
promoted to that rank. Was Acting Consul at 
Chefoo from September 16, 1876, till April 10, 
1878. Was promoted to be Her Majesty’s Vice- 
Consul at Pagoda Island, November 9, 1877; 
and to be Consul at Kiukiang, February 25, 
1880. Was called to the Bar at the Middle 
Temple, June, 1880, and is at present Assist- 
ant Judge at Shanghai. 


Tur Nichi Nichi Shimbun, as was to be ex- 
pected, falls upon the Yi Shimpo's advocacy 
of a conscription-tax with crushing yet good- 
natured severity. The ¥#/’s armour, in truth, 
had some obviously weak points, which its con- 
temporary has lost no time in piercing. To 
that task the Wichi Nichi Shimbun limits itself, 
omitting discussion of the general policy of 
exemption from service by payment, which as 
it remarks, is a grave military as wellas national 
question, not to be solved without serious deli- 
beration, or settled by a few newspaper articles. 
Dissecting the Y1/7 Shimpo's argument—that 
from the whole aggregate of young men attain- 
ing the age of 20 in any year, exclusive of those 
physically or mentally disqualified and of the 
number to be actually drafted for service, an 
exemption-tax should be 
Nichi points out the awkward dilemmas 
that might arise. It says, in effect, that, while 
this proposal involves the principle that every 
healthy male, on attaining the prescribed age, 
becomes liable to a national duty which may be 
escaped by payment, it would be impracticable 
to fix any arbitrary limitation of those who 
should serve and those who should be allowed 
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or required to pay. Thus, one of two things 
would happen. It might be found, for example, 
and probable would be, that, of the entire roll, 
five-tenths, including especially the numerous 
poor, would prefer service to payment, or in- 
deed be, many of them, utterly unable to pay. 
Of these perhaps one-fifth only would be re- 
quired for the ranks, and, when that proportion 
had been drafted by lot, there would remain the 
edifying spectacle of, say, 120,000 youths claim- 
ing service in an army that could not hold them. 
To enforce payment from them of the exemp- 
tion-fee under those circumstances would, the 
Nichi Nichi points out, create an outcry com- 
pared with which any possible popular discon- 
tent with the income-tax and registration-fee 
fades to total insignificance. The second con- 
tingency is that of the proportion electing to 
pay exemption-money being so great that the 
remainder would fall short of the immediate 
requirements of the army. This would bring 
Japan face to face with the question of abandon- 
ing conscription and resorting to a military 
force of paid troops and volunteers. Viewed in 
the light of these considerations, contends the 
Nichi Nichi, the Fiji Shimpo's arguments 
“fall to pieces.” 


Tue Hochi Shimbun, in noticing that the Japa- 
nese Government has decided to participate in 
the International Exhibition in Paris in 1889, 
and has appointed a Committee and appropriated 
a sum of about 67,800 yen for that purpose, 
writes as follows :—It has been said that the 
fact of the Exhibition being designed to com- 
memorate the establishment of the French Re- 
public has led several empires or monar- 
chically governed countries to abstain from 
taking part in it, and that even in Japan the 
decision which we have mentioned was only 
arrived at after considerable hesitation. This, 
surely, is an exceedingly narrow view to take of 
the subject. As long as the various peoples of 
the earth differ in manners and customs, so 
long will it be impossible for them to ruled by 
one identical system of government. Just as 
there are countries which seem to be adapted to 
a republican form of administration, so there are 
others for which monarchical government is 
most suited—and even in these two divisions 
there are sub-divisions, each representing a 
governmental system. If all but exact simi- 
larity of government were to forbid intercourse 
between States, how many could hold rela- 
tions with each other? Besides, the question 
as to what form of government it shall employ 
is one entirely and solely for each country by 
itself—one of its own domestic conditions, which 
cannot concern any other. In inviting other 
countries to participate in this Exhibition, France 
does not ask approbation or otherwise of her 
system of government. She has already made 
up her own mind on that point. The only 
consideration for those with whom she has com- 
municated on the subject of the Exhibition is 
to decide whether or no they will take part in it, 
The object of an Exhibition, of course, is to 
enable manufacturers and purchasers, respec- 
tively, to exhibit and to inspect goods on a 
large scale. The locale is Paris, the centre, 
practically, of the world; and we certainly think 
our Government has done right in coming 
to its present decision to adopt a course 
which must have the effect of bringing our pro- 
ducts before the Western world, and of giving it 
evidences of our artistic skill. There still re- 
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mains upon the Government, however, an im- 
portant responsib’ namely, that of taking care 
that none but the most creditable of our works 
be shown; and this duty we trust they will pro- 
perly discharge. 





Oy the subject of “ Cricket reform at the Anti- 
podes,” the Pa// Mall Gazette remarks :—" All 
the burning questions which have been so 
long agitated in English cricket circles have, it 
seems, cropped up at the Antipodes; but, while 
our own cricketers are content with merely dis- 
cussing them, the newer country wants them set- 
tled, and means to settle them, At an important 
meeting of delegates held in Melbourne on the 
23rd December (at which New South Wales, 
Victoria, Sonth Australia, and West Australia 
were all represented), it was settled off-hand 
that for the future six balls should constitute 
the over; and a resolution was passed urging 
the English authorities to amend the law of leg- 
before-wicket, and to consider the question’ of 
the supremacy of the bat over the ball. It is 
to be hoped that the hint will be taken before 
the colonists take the law in their own hands: 
A further important resolution was passed, to the 
effect that none of the associations represented 
should extend their patronage to any English 
team visiting the colonies for the next three years, 
nor to any Australian team visiting England for 
the next four. This isasit should be: for inter- 
national cricket is being overdone, and colonial 
as well as English county cricket is suffering 
thereby, Every true cricketer will gladly be 
assured that Anglo-Australian matches are to 
be unknown for the next few years.” 





Tue Foron Shinshi, quoting a rumour which 
it affirms has obtained some currency, states that 
it is proposed to free higher officials from the 
obligation of subscribing to the Oficial Gazetle. 
The total daily circulation of the Gazeffe is now 
18,000 copies, of which 4,000 are compulsorily 
subscribed for, one half of the remainder being 
taken by various Government offices throughout 
the country, and the other half by private per- 
sons. The Voron Shinshi thinks the present 
a suitable opportunity for altering the scope of 
the Gazeffe in an important direction, and sug- 
gests that in future the official sheet should in- 
dicate the policy of the Government, and explain 
and discuss political questions. If this course 
be followed, it urges, the circulation of the 
Gazette will certainly be largely increased, and 
an important preliminary step in connection with 
the opening of Parliament will be taken. 





Tue Japan and American Trading Company, an 
undertaking which bids fair to achieve consider- 
able success in dealings with Japanese, was in- 
auguratedon Tuesday. Thebuildings ofthe Com- 
pany, at No. 10, Hyoshicho, Kyobashi, Téky6d, 
were thrown open to the public during that and 
the following day, the first day for gentlemen and 
the second for lady visitors, and were prominently 
decorated outside by rows of Japanese lanterns, 
while a number of the powerful lamps of the 
Rochester Lamp Company and the Standard 
Lighting Company, for which the Company are 
agents, brilliantly illuminated the interior. Here 
also was displayed a selection of the various goods 
which the firm propose to introduce into Japan, 
the list of which, indeed, embraces all imagin- 
able American productions. At 6 p.m. more than 
two hundred guests repaired to the Toky6 Hotel, 


speeches appropriate to the occasion were de- 
livered. Dr. Kumagawa acted as master of 
ceremonies, and introduced the various speakers. 
A paper setting forth the object and aims of the 
company was read by Mr. H. H. Ono, a mem- 
ber of the firm. Dr. Matsugawa followed with an 
able address, pointing out among other things 
the advantage of skilled foreign cooperation in 
such an enterprise. Mr. Fukuzawa, editor of 
the 7iji Shimpo, who was indisposed, was re- 
presented by Mr. Kato, who declared himself 
proud to know that at length America was reach- 
ing out for a trade which so properly belonged 
to her. Mr. E. V. Thorn, manager, whose re- 
marks were interpreted by Mr. Suzuki, also gave 
a short address, after which the guests sat down 
to an excellent dinner with the members of 
the firm. During the evening most effective 
displays of the three and four hundred candle- 
power Globe and other lamps took place both at 
the hotel and in the store of the firm. 


We learn from the Yomiuri Shimbun that the 
following ladies presided at the differents talls 
in the Tokyd Charity Bazaar, which opened at 
Uyeno on the 2oth instant :— 


First State. 


Madame Hiki. 
Madame 
M 


Countess Inouye. 
Viscountess Yoshi 








Kitani, 










Madame Okura, 


Secon Sait. 
Madame Watanabe. 
Madame Ito. 
Madame Machida. 
Madame Sugita. 
Miss Date. 
Miss Aochi. 


Miss Ito. 
Tuirp Strait. 





FourtH Sratv. 
adame Shibusawa. 
dame Umer 
me Motoki 





Miss Umenra. 
Miss Ton 








Ma 









Mis ca. 
Miss Matsumoto. 





Madame Hira: 
Madame Marota. 
Madame Makiyama, 


Srxtu Stave. 
Miss Hoshina, 


Madame Matsuda, 








Madame Umeda Miss Naka. 
Miss Aoki 
s Mochizuki 
s Tsuko, 
Madame Naka, Miss Kato, 
Miss Summers, Miss Goto. 
Seventu Sra. 
Madame Ishikawa, Miss Hayas! 
Madame Yamaura, Miss Fuki 





Miss 8: Miss Koyama, 
Mis 





Miss Hakura, 


Miss Maki. 


Tur Committee of the Nippon Race Club have 
selected Monday, 21st, Tuesday, 22nd, and 
Wednesday, the 23rd May, as the days for the 
Spring Meeting. The dates are somewhat awk- 
ward, but, considering the fixture of the Kiodo 
Keiba Kwaisha, at Tékyd, and the dates of 
departure of the American mail steamers, these 
are the only days available, unless the meeting 
be put off until June, when the weather would 





noon on Saturday, the 28th April. 





Ir is due to the Rev. James H. Ballagh—on 
whose part in the press libels on Japan which 
lately appeared in the United States we com- 
mented on the rgth inst—to state that, having 
been brought to see the error of his ways, he 
published on the 7th March a complete retrac- 





in the three upper guest-rooms of which several 


tation in the Christian Intelligencer, the same 


journal that gave publicity to his former false 
charges against the Government of Japan. 
Every point of his original indictment is 
elaborately withdrawn, and he ends a com- 
munication which virtually amounts to a candid 
apology by saying :—‘‘ To one who has witnessed 
the changes from the feudal system of Toku- 
gawa to the present enlightened policy of His 
Imperial Majesty's Government, and thinks of 
the ardent patriotism of their possible future, 
nothing seems too much to hope or to expect, 
with the Divine blessing, in regard to the future 
of the Mikado’s Empire. 


YounG Japan has lately scored another victory 
in the contest of brains. Mr. Mano Bunji, a 
graduate of the Imperial College of Engineering, 
who left for Glasgow last yeartostudy there under 
Sir William Thomson, has come out first in all 
his classes, physical and mathematical. He 
has fully sustained the high reputation gained 
by Professor Shida and other predecessors, who 
also supplemented the curriculum under Mr. 
Dyer and Dr. Divers by a post-graduate course 
in the great Scotch centre of engineering science. 
Mr. Mano entered the Engineering College in 
the year 1875, along with a number of very able 
young cadets, and graduated in 1881, standing 
tenth among the twelve first-class graduates of 
the year. Shortly afterwards he was appointed 
an assistant in Mechanical Engineering, and 
has since been retained on the teaching staff of 
the college. Sir William Thomson, referring 
specially to Mr. Mano’s recent achievements 
lately spoke with warm appreciation of the 
capacity of the Japanese for scientific learning. 


Ovr attention has been called to an announce- 
ment in the Sfandard of the marriage of Wil- 
liam Andrew Gulland, on 14th February last, at 
Lenzie, N.B., to Lizzie Gardner, daughter of 
James Kirkland. This no doubt refers to 
Captain W. A. Gulland, late of the Claymore, 
and formerly of the “Glen” Line, who, we 
understand, has been appointed General Agent 
in Shanghai of the China Shippers’ Mutual 
Steam Navigation Company. His many friends 
in the Far East will wish him happiness and 
prosperity. 





The Times of the roth of March devotes twenty 
of its columns, besides a leading article of un- 
usual length, to the subject of the late Em- 
peror William's death, which occurred on the 





be oppressively hot. The entries will close at] 


previous day. More than twelve columns are 
filled with a masterly review of the deceased 
monarch’s life and reign, policy, and personal 
characteristics ; the rest with telegraphic and 
other information bearing on the events which 
immediately succeeded his death. 





Tue following sums have been received, since 
the publication of the last list, for the restora- 
tion of the tomb of Will Adams at Yokosuka :— 


FINCEE oo. 
harlesworth 
RS 


















Were nn® 





arne 
rs. S. Marcus & Ci 
M. Russell ... 





Tite first race for the season of the Yokohama 
Sailing Club will take place on Saturday, sth 
May, starting at 2 p.m., once round the Club 
course, to finish in three hours, one prize to be 
given in each class. Mr. E. Beart will be officer 
of the day, 
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THE SOUTHERN SETTLEMENT. 
+ 

AGASAKI, under the liberal and 

energetic rule of Governor KusAKA, 
is becoming the scene of improvements to 
which it was for long years a stranger. 
New bridges have been built, or are in 
course of building, to replace the decaying 
structures that formerly spanned thecreeks, 
and handsome stone drains have made 
their appearance where in other days the 
refuse of the streets percolated through 
crumbling wooden troughs into soil sur- 
rounding wells and supporting houses. 
The result of this latter change, combined 
with a system of compulsory vaccination 
vigorously enforced, is that small-pox, a 
familiar scourge of the historical town, has 
been practically stamped out. There 
are, indeed, some sanguine residents who 
claim that cholera has shared the same 
fate; but this conclusion remains to be 
confirmed. It is true that the terrible 
plague did not revisit Nagasaki last sum- 
mer, though an interval of two years had 
already elapsed since its previous advent. 
We should hope, however, that under any 
circumstances the town would not have 
been so unfortunate as to be thus vic- 
timized every second season. Besides, if 
resolute and efficient sanitation could gua- 
rantee a place against the deadly pest, 
other towns might count on immunity as 
well as the Southern Settlement, and we 
have not heard that any such pleasant 
forecast is founded on similar premises else- 








where. In respect of small-pox alone it is 
possible to speak confidently, for that evil, 
hitherto as regular in its arrival as the 
winter, has now become a comparative 
stranger. It is a pity that, with so much 
success to encourage further effort, the 
Governor's programme should be curtailed 
by any obstacles, but unfortunately there 
are selfish elements in Nagasaki as els 
where. The harbour, one of the finest in 
Japan, or, indeed, in the world, is a long, 
land-locked inlet, opening southward and 
westward, and offering a perfect anchorage 
to the largest ships. At its northern end, 
where the houses of the Japanese town 
cluster thickest, a process of silting up is 
gradually taking place, owing to the de- 
posit of mud and refuse carried down by 
foul creeks. At low water there is here 
exposed a wide space, from which exhala- 
tions of a most offensive and probably 
pestilential character are wafted to the 
city. It is impossible not to be struck by 
this noxious feature of a place otherwise 








so lavishly endowed by nature. The Gover- 
nor's plan was to fill in this mud-flat—for it 
is practically nothing more. He proposed, 
in short, to carry out the foreshore round 
the northern extremity of the bay, and to 
convert the space thus reclaimed into a 
public park, sloping down to deep water. 
No one who has not visited Nagasaki can 
form an adequate conception of the im- 
mense improvement that would thus have 
been effected. The one abomination which 
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disfigures a spot of admirable picturesque- 
ness would have been transformed into an 
additional beauty, and the citizens of Naga- 
saki, instead of finding a stinking mud-flat 
under their noses, would have had pleasant 
spaces of green turf and wide terraces at 
the end of the delightful vista which the 
long, hill-bordered bay presents. Will it 
be credited that the scheme had to be 
abandoned owing to foreign opposition ? 
Not opposition based upon apparently 
reasonable grounds, but the opposition of 
pure selfishness and greed. There was the 
opposition of a few residents who chose to 
regard the mud-flat as a sea-front, and 
urged that their building land would be 
deprived of a certain value were it made 
to abut upon a pretty park rather than on 
an area of fetid slime. 
ists cannot themselves have viewed their 
plea very seriously, and would doubtless 
have been glad to compromise it for a 
consideration. But there were others who 
laid deeper schemes, prompted by a desire 
to bleed the projectors of the improvement 
profusely. We should over-tax our readers’ 
credulity did we relate the particulars of 
one most disgraceful manceuvre employed 
with the latter intention. Suffice it to say 
that in presence of these difficulties the 
scheme collapsed. It could not well have 
done otherwise, for to obtain funds for 
such a purpose must have been an arduous 
task under any circumstances, but to obtain, 
at the same time, funds for buying up 


These obstruction- 


monstrous claims was out of the question. 
The only feasible step that remained was 
that which the Governor is now taking. 
The conditions that exist Nagasaki 
closely resemble those at Yokohama. A 
valuable portion of the anchorage is being 
gradually silted up, by the action chiefly of 
one particular stream. 


at 


This stream is now 
in process of diversion into another channel 
by which it will be made to debouch at 
the north-westerly end of the harbour, where 
it will perform useful reclamation work 
without in any way encroaching upon the 
The 


of 


space occupied by the shipping. 
heavy 
deepening, and facing with 
masonry, and the big steam-dredgers now 
delving in the black, putrid mud reveal a 
substratum that ought to be a very ideal 
hot-bed of fever. 
be done, but it is already possible to 
see that, instead of two or three broad 
embouchures of foul sliminess, there will 
soon be one deep, stone-faced creek, with 
water enough to conceal any foulnesses 
which the huge dredgers may fail to re- 
Another 


schemes involves operations 


widening, 


Much still remains to 


move. 
more importance relates to the grave-yards 
on the easterly hills. These burial places 
are among the most striking features of | 
So numerous are the tomb- 
stones that in places they impart to the 


improvement of even 


Nagasaki. 


hills the appearance of colossal hedgehogs. 
Looking upward from the city, the streets 
of which climb over steep spurs and 





descend into the recesses of valleys, one 


receives the impression that a severe 
earthquake might have the effect of raining 
grave-stones on the roofs of the shops and 
dwellings beneath. The mere propinquity 
of multitudinous sepulchres might be a 
trifling matter, were it not certain that the 
turning up of the already over-peopled 
soil for fresh burials contributes fever ele- 
ments to the almosphere. This is especi- 
ally true of the foreign cemetery, through 
which runs a stream freely used for domes- 
tic and lavatory purposes. People talk 
of plague-spots brought out by wearing 
linen washed in this corrupted water, and 
of illnesses bred by drinking it. 
been decided, therefore, to close the 
Japanese cemeteries. To do this without 
closing the foreign cemetery also would, 
however, be only a partial remedy, and 
would further suggest an invidious com- 
parison not at all calculated to facilitate 
the task of the Local Authorities. It is 
hoped, therefore—though one must be 
sanguine to entertain the hope—that di- 
plomatic obstacles will not postpone the 
execution of this most essential improve- 
ment. 

Not less satisfactory to record are the 
pleasant relations existing between the 
foreign community and the Japanese re- 
sidents, official and A mutually 
kindly feeling seems to have sprung up. 
One hears of social réuntons, unceremo- 
nious and hearty, and of other evidences 
Much of the credit 
of this happy condition—as far as official- 
dom is responsible for it, and officialdom 
goes a long way in Japan—must be attri- 
buted to the tact and geniality of HER 
BRITANNIC Majesty’s Consul, Mr. J. J. 
ENsLIg, and of the United States’ Consul, 
Mr. J. M. Bircu, both of whom are well 
qualified by abilities and universal popu- 
larity to promote the success of the Go- 
vernor’s programme. Of course 
are some murmurers—men who found 
their account in the old groove, and who 
are naturally averse to every change that 
threatens to disturb theirimmobility. Such 
folks claim our sympathy. It is always 
hard on the limpets when the cleaning of 
the ship's bottom commences. But we 
should hope that Nagasaki’s progress is no 
longer in danger from selfish interruption. 


It has 


civil. 
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THE NEW YORK PRESS LIBELS ON 
JAPAN. 


E lately commented on an echo of 

the New York Nation’s malignant 
libel upon this country, in the form of an 
article in the Boston Evening Transcript 
which the hare-brained editor had worked 
himself to the point of heading “ Revolu- 
tion in Japan”—a fairly liberal improve- 
ment, it must be owned, on the original 
“Coercion in Japan.” It appears 
that the Nation's article was a reprint 
from the New York Evening Post, the 
former journal being the weekly edition of 
the latter. The distortion and exaggera- 
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tion freely employed in the fabrication of 
this essay, its reckless falsehoods, nume- 
rous paradoxes, and most damning indict- 
ment of the very cause which it sought to 
bolster up, have been already exposed in 
these columns. Nor was the slander long 
allowed to go uncontradicted in the United 
States. Two temperate and powerful 
protests, one by Mr. E. H. House, the 
other under the signature ‘‘S.,” were ad- 
mitted, after noticeable intervals between 
their dates and their publication, to the 
columns of the Evening Post, though they 
were not granted in the pages of the 
Nation the publicity which had been given 
to the original libel. These letters fairly 
cut away every prop of the extraordinary 
arraignment against which they protested. 
Plainly telling the editor that he had been 
imposed upon, and insisting and showing 
that nothing in the recent history of 
Japan afforded any warrant whatever 
for the Post’s extravagant aspersions, 
Mr. House makes short work of the salient 
points, and proves them to be nothing 
more than the wildest rhapsodies of a dis- 
torted fancy, unsupported by a shred of 
authentic proof. And he ends with the 
following passage a communication re- 
markable alike for clearness of statement 
and moderation of tone :— 


American readers are told, in one of the most 
respectable and trusted American newspapers, 
that beheading is the “ method of asking for the 
resignation of obnoxious Cabinet officers.” For 
this amazing accusation affirm that there is not 
the shadow or re le pretence of justifieatio: 
Nota single example caw be brought forward 
which the Goverment has instigated or connived 
atthe death of an “obnoxious officer.” Even in 
Situations which are commonly held to warrant the 

tion of extreme severity, the Japanese have 
preferred to act with clemency. Under no stress 
Of provocation have their feet made haste to shed 
blood, At the close of the war of Restoration, in 
1868, no excessive penalties were imposed upon 
the chiefs of the defeated party, several of whom 
have since been called to undertake the most im- 
portance functions of administration, while the last 
Of the “Tycoons” is still living comfortably in his 
ancestral domain at Shiznoka. Of all who pa 
Cipated in the great Satsuma rebellion of 1877 
only twenty were condemned to death (their in- 
dividual crimes excluding them from mercy), 
while 36,000 were pardoned after trial and convic- 
tion, a few hundred being fined or imprisoned. 
Magnanimous forbearance has invariably been 
the guiding principle of the Japanese rulers, though 
their moderation has not ‘always been gratefully 
acknowledged by those who have profited b 
Some, whose vicious irregularities have been re- 
peatedly condoned, and who have considerately 
been allowed to exile themselves in order to es- 
cape prolonged incarceration, have manifested 
their appreciation of the lenity extended to them 
not only by detraction of their benefactors, but 
also by persistent vilification of the land of their 
birth. To such as these may be traced many of 
the injurious reports which have from time to time 
been circulated to Japan's disadvantage. 


Then follows “S.,” with a letter also 
marked by able and conspicuously calm 
argument and language. Arraying the 
main counts of the accusation, this writer 
disposes of them one by one. He lays 
bare their false ring and malicious inspira- 
tion, the shadowy premises and disin- 
genuous conclusions, and the absurdity of 
judging affairs here by strict American 
standards. Referring to the disturbances 
of the peace that were threatened last 
December, he says, “If the Government, 
in guarding against these, adopted means 
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which would not be employed in this coun- 
try, it must be remembered that they had 
to take into account a condition of things 
which could not exist in America. As 
has been justly observed, they could hardly 
be expected to use constitutional methods 
in dealing with a state of affairs which was 
entirely unconstitutional.” And with the 
Post's serious insinuation that the Japa- 
nese Government are not honest in their 
promise to establish a constitution and a 
popular legislative assembly in 1890, he 
deals as follows :— 


You intimate that they intend to follow the 
Prussian model, and thus to disappoint the ex- 
pectations of those who hoped for the institution 
of a real constitutional form of government; in a 
word, that it is their purpose to keep their promise 
to the ear, while breaking it to the understanding. 
In teply it may be truthfully said that there is 
nothing either in the course of events or in the 
past or present policy of the Japanese Government 
to justify such an assertion. Upon what models 
the new constitution and parliament will be 
patterned has not been authoritatively stated ; but 
this much is known, that leading members of the 
Government have declared that neither shall be a 
slavish copy of similar institutions in other coun- 
tries, but that both will be framed with an eye 
single to the needs and capacities of Japan. ‘The 
Japanese Cabinet have staked their political future 
upon the success of this great work, and must 
stand or fall with it. The doctrine of ministerial 
responsibility has been engrafted on the national 
law, and must hereafter be a potent factor in 
Japanese politics, It is a part of the great ad- 

strative reforms igurated by this very 
Government in 1885, in anticipation of the greate: 
reform of 1890. ‘To say that they now intend to 
stultify themselves by courting the penalty which 
they themselves created is to charge them with 
something worse than a political blunder—political 
suicide. 
But, happily, there seems to be no reason to 
ticipate such a conclusion, The work of pre- 
paration for the new era goes steadily on, and, if 
we may judge of the future by the past, will be 
successfully accomplished. Meantime would it 
not be juster to withhold our verdict until we 
know what the result is to be And would it not 
be fairer to refrain from imputing unworthy 
motives to those whose policy even the best 
formed stranger cannot be expected to thoroughly 
understand?” ‘The Japanese nation, under the 
guidance of the very’ men whom you now censure, 
has given the strongest proofs of an honest desire 
to reach a higher plane, moral, social, and political. 
They have sactificed much and endured many 
hardships, but through all have shown a steady 
determination to effect substantial progress. Even 
in the visionary hopes of those whose cause you 
champion may be seen a hopeful sign for the 
future, a proof of that exuberant mental activity 
which, under proper guidance, has already placed 
Japan at the front of Oriental nations, and which: 
time will make her the peer of every civilized 
State. 

We regret that the léngth of these letters, 
and of the editorial comments on them, 
prevents our reproducing the whole cor- 
respondence. Nothing could better expose 
the weakness of the original attack than 
the terms in which its author, under the 
editorial egis, seeks to defend himself and 
traverse his opponents’ statements by ap- 
pended remarks not much less lengthy 
than the letters themselves. That the 
whole tenour of these remarks is neces- 
sarily evasive need hardly be stated. We 
are told a good deal about Kipo's ideas 
and the art of self-government, about 
military-minded Cabinets, artillery and 
cavalry, about despotisms tempered by 
assassination and grievances redressed by 
the sword, about justice and “ clear righte- 
But, while 
of the main points are reiterated in all 



























































ousness,” and so on. some 





their untruth, many, and those the most 





serious of them, are not again referred to, 
for the obvious reason that the letters 
had effectually exposed their falsity. The 
reader is led off into side-tracks, designed 
to cover the writer’s overthrow. There is 
a cloud of words, full of venom, and well 
flavoured with sophistry and cant. Like the 
original libel itself, these productions are 
clearly the work of some one who has been 
just long enough in Japan to possess a 
smattering of knowledge, and to turn. out 
a plausible hash likely to impose upon the 
initiated. 

And, after all, who are the prime movers 
in this contemptible crusade? Mainly 
Japanese political madmen and a couple 
of hot-headed foreign clergymen of the 
Church of Curist. It is painful to be 
driven to this humiliating admission, but 
the facts unfortunately admit of no doubt. 
The Japanese furnish the inspiration; 
the literary cookery and the publication 
are effected by professing disciples of a 
Master whose denunciation of false pro- 
phets in sheep's clothing seems to have 
been completely thrown away upon them. 
The attack was opened by the Rev. 
James H. BALLAGH, who, in an_ article 
headed ‘The latest from Japan,” which 
appeared in the Christian /ntelligencer in 
February last, openly charged the Japanese 
Government with religious intolerance, 
and sought to magnify the occurrences of 
December into a struggle for civil and 
religious liberty. A single extract will be 
enough to indicate this worthy divine’s 
what constitutes ‘ Christian 
Intelligence:"— The issuing of the re- 
script on Christmas Day discloses some- 
thing of the latent hostility that animated 
the Kings and Rulers of old against the 
Lord and against his anointed. Inter- 
preted by another event that transpired a 
few years ago, it is a transparent pretence 
and a cloak to Governmental intolerance.” 
But it was not to be expected that the ear 
of the great American public could be 
reached through the medium of any secular 
journal of repute by rant of this descrip- 
tion. To get at them, it needed some 
one whose literary notoriety and sup- 
posed extensive knowledge of Japanese 
affairs were sufficiently imposing to dupe 
a shrewd New York editor. The neces- 
sary mouthpiece, however, was soon 
forthcoming. We know but do not care 
toname him. The result was the Even- 
ing Post's article—a fabric of slander and 
falsehood. Upon the effects of that article 
its writer is hardly to be congratulated. 
It has been effectually torn to shreds. It 
has done incalculable harm to the cause 
it advocates. And its glaring extrava- 
gances and animus have naturally called 
forth a series of editorials and letters in 
the New York press of a wholly opposite 
tenour, well calculated to defeat its in- 
sidious purpose and to cast merited con- 
tempt and ridicule upon its author. 
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SANITARV REFORM. 
———+ 

ANITARY engineering reform for this 
country is a great, though not a 
very savoury, subject, and worthy of all 
attention. Under existing circumstances 
there is a large annual mortality from 
typhoid and other diseases which are 
the direct outcome of insanitary condi- 
tions, and are therefore to a 
great extent preventable. Again, sanitary 
reform alone can be counted on as an 
efficient safeguard against Asiatic cholera, 
already, it to be feared, endemic 
in Japan—a condition which heightens 
terribly the risk of epidemics of that 
dread plague. Thirdly, there is the yet 
wider and more important question of 
maintaining the general bodily health and 
vigour of the nation at a standard which 
shall fit its individual units to battle stoutly 
against illness or pestilence. One of the 
best aids to checkmating many kinds of 
disease is to fortify men’s bodies against 
their ready reception. It is a well and 
widely established fact that people whose 
normal lives are passed under bad sanitary 
conditions are Death’s easiest and most 
numerous victims. Constant breathing of 
impure air and drinking of polluted water 
steadily sap the bodily vitality. Even if 
long intervals pass without any glaring 
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manifestations of this destructive process, 
it nevertheless is all the while insidiously 
at work and sure of its victims, who, 
whenever any virulent disorder makes 
its appearance, fall down before it like 
wheat before the sickle. This was esta- 
blished in the clearest way during the 
last great cholera epidemic in Italy; and 
again in Spain and other countries. All 
history, in fact, attests it. We need not, 
indeed, turn our eyes away from Japan in 
search of proofs of it, for the statistics of 
recent epidemics in this country invariably 
afford evidence that disease finds its 
readiest home and its easiest victories in 
quarters where the conditions of life are 
at variance with the broad principles of 
sanitary science. In such spots the abun- 
dance of cases and the percentage of 
mortality reach their most awful pro- 
portions. 

It is little wonder, then, that the Japa- 
nese Government, doubtless alive to these 
details, have turned their attention to the 
important subject of the sanitation of 
Japanese cities and towns, and have sought 
the advice of an expert of repute from 
Great Britain, where sanitary science, 
practically a creation of the last thirty or 
forty years, has received fuller attention 
than in any other country. A Report by 
Professor BURTON, which we now lay 
before our readers, is especially directed 
to methods of improving the drainage and 
water-supply in certain of the towns of 
Northern Japan. But its author takes the 
opportunity of giving the Sanitary Bureau 
an outline of his observations generally of 
existing drainage and water-supply condi- 
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tions in Japan, as far as they have come 
under his notice, and of prescribing broadly 
the steps which he considers should be 
taken towards reform in those particulars. 
In this part of the report lies, of course, its 
chief public interest. 

The first great blot—the greatest, in- 
deed, of all—on which Professor BURTON 
lays his finger is the almost universal prac- 
tice of discharging ordinary house-sewage 
into the foul, flat-bottomed, and often 
stagnant surface-ditches which are unplea- 
santly familiar to every dweller in Japan. 
The contents of these ditches pollute the 
air, saturate the soil, and contaminate the 
wells. The last, being close to the houses, 
and for the most part shallow and ill-con- 
structed, are necessarily affected by the im- 
purities in the soil; they are, in fact, of the 
nature of badly-jointed, bottomless barrels 
sunk into the ground. And, wonderful as 
are the purifying effects of earth on sewage, 
there is a limit to its power, a limit which 
must have been long passed in the soil of 
very many Japanese towns, saturated as it 
is with the filth of ages. In such places 
sewage-polluted air and sewage-polluted 
Worst 
of all, itis in hot dry weather, when the 
ditches are more than ordinarily foul and 
stagnant, that these evil conditions reach 
their highest intensity. 
the way of remedy is to substitute for the 
surface-gutters glazed-earthenware pipe- 
drains, properly ventilated, and of capa- 
cities adapted to carry the sewage only, 
leaving the gutters to act thenceforward 
simply as  rain-water These 
pipe-drains, into which the house-sewage 
should be delivered by means of street- 
gullies, may discharge for the present into 
the sea or rivers, if so arranged that they 
can hereafter, if required, be picked up by 
intercepting sewers, and their contents be 
conveyed to the fields by pumping or 
natural gravitation, or be otherwise dealt 
with. Whether the great question of 
sewage disposal can be solved in a simple 
way for Japan by discharging the highly 
liquid house-sewage on to the rice-fields, 
in addition to the excremental sewage alone 
so applied under the present system, is a 
point which Professor BURTON does not 
yet undertake to settle, though he dwells 
on the enormous possible advantages of that 
means of solution, Every consideration, 
however, is in favour of the modern system 
of comparatively small pipe-drains for all 
but the main sewers of large towns, The 
former are cheaper and more efficient than 
large oval sewers, as well as being self- 
cleansing; while a broad defect of capacious 
sewers designed to carry the rain-water as 
well as sewage is that, where the contents 
are used for irrigation, large quantities of 
water have to be discharged on to the land 
at times of heavy rain—v.e., at the very 
times when the land is already saturated, 
or perhaps flooded, directly from the skies. 

On the question of future dealing with ex- 
cremental sewage, at present transported 
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by manual labour, Professor BURTON re- 
serves his opinion, and is deterred from 
recommending the dry-earth system on 
account of the very grave consideration of 
the increase of weight which it would 
involve. For the present he is content to 
leave things pretty much as they are in 
that respect, though he looks forward to 
the possibility of doing away at some future 
time with hand-labour by conducting all 
excrementa into the pipe-drains, 7f the 
problem of dealing with ordinary house- 
sewage can be solved, as is hoped, by con- 
veying it also on to the cultivated lands. 
Meanwhile, the first great reform, namely, 
the substitution of pipe-drains for the sur- 
face-gutters, will, if carried out, gradually 
remedy the most glaring of the present evils. 
No longer defiled by ever fresh supplies of 
filth, the soil will in due course purify itself, 
and will cease to contaminate the air round 
about the dwellings, or to seriously pollute 
the water of the wells. 

Professor BURTON does not, however, 
on the latter account, advise that the shal- 
low wells of Japanese towns be relied 
upon as a means of water-supply, even 
under a reformed system of drainage. Not 
only are they in nearly every case insufficient 
for the purpose, but in all towns, however 
well drained, surface-water, at the best, is of 
very doubtful purity, 
system 


Moreover, such a 
lacks the great desideratum of 
water under pressure, available for pur- 
poses of fire-extinction and other general 
conveniences. Professor BURTON is em- 
phatic in his recommendation of hill-water 
carried in iron pipes under high pressure, 
wherever these desiderata are practicable, 
even if such luxuries as filtration have to 
be temporarily deferred; and he urges 
that a properly administered high-pressure 
service, with hydrants, ought to reduce 
the average losses of property by fire to 
Re- 
cognising, nevertheless, that the cost of 
such works may sometimes be found pro- 
hibitive, he would permit, in necessary 
cases, the temporary substitution of low- 
pressure supplies conveyed in pipe-con- 
duits of wood or earthenware (preferably 
the latter), if precautions are taken to 
exclude all alien waters from the street- 
wells used in such ‘cases as receptacles 
from which the supplies are drawn. 

The above are the broad features of an 
interesting and instructive essay which 
will be found to repay attentive reading. 
We have on former occasions pointed out 
the public advantage that might be gained 
if the able reports on a great variety of 
subjects which are from time to time pre- 
pared by foreign experts for the Govern- 
ment departments were made more 
generally known, instead of being, as is 
too often the case, pigeon-holed and for- 
gotten. Perhaps the publicity given to 
the Report under discussion, a Japanese 
edition of which has already been widely 
circulated, marks the beginning of a new 
era, Certainly there is for Japan every- 
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thing to gain and nothing to lose by the 
broadest possible dissemination of com- 
petent opinions on great questions which 
relate to the national health and well- 
being. Imperfect knowledge of such sub- 
jects on the part of the general public is 
probably the greatest of all existing 
stumbling-blocks in the way of many 
measures of real practical utility, fraught 
with the elements of financial success. 
To break down that barrier by gradually 
imparting a leaven of knowledge to the 
masses is surely no unimportant or hopeless 
task. The publication of selected reports 
would do something in this direction, 
especially if supported by the vernacular 
press, already by no means embarrassed 
with a superfluity of sound matter to fill 
its columns. In the first place, such publi- 
cations would instruct officials, engineers, 
and others, all over the country. In the 
second place, simple essays founded on 
them, for popular reading, and printed in 
the Japanese papers, would tend to the 
gradual education of a much wider class. 
Thus there would slowly grow up a sound- 
er and more intelligent public opinion, 
strong enough to extinguish or override 
that opposition which, whether arising 
from ignorance, pecuniary objections, or 
even political hostility, is now-a-days often 
found to obstruct the most essential and 
promising enterprises—enterprises assur- 
edly offering a far better field for the em- 
ployment of capital than the swarms of 
bubble Companies of which we have lately 
heard so much. 











THE MYSTERIES OF THE DARK 
CONTINENT. 

= 

T would not surprise us overmuch to 

learn, one of these days, that the great 
original of Mr. RipeR Haccarp's “ She” 
had been actually discovered, and brought 
down from the clouds of that most nebulous 
novel into the sober sheets of a British 
Consular report. Neither would it sur- 
prise us much to learn that the writer of 
this epoch-marking report was no other 
than our old friend and whilom fellow- 
resident, Mr. A. J. Hawes. Recent ad- 
vices from the Dark Continent, dated 
“Consular Camp, Shores of Lake Pamo- 
lombe,” show that Mr. HAWEs was engaged 
upon aquest similar to that undertaken 
by the heroes of the immortality-conferring 
fire. It appears that on a mountain called 
Mangoche, the precise locality of which 
we leave our readers to fix for themselves, 
there resides and reigns a mighty Queen, 
KasuTu, who suffers no male to live in 
the town over which she rules, and who, 
by the aid of a Cabinet of remarkable 
females, holds absolutes way throughout 
the whole Mangoche territory. To obtain 
audience of this strange Sovereign, and to 
induce her to open a route through her 
realms to any white men who might be 
foolish enough to travel that way, were 
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the objects with which Mr. HAWEs under- 
took his perilous journey. An African 
traveller must have craft as well as courage. 
His first necessity is to provide himself 
with an escort and bearers. The purpose 
of Mr. Hawes’ peregrinations seems to 
have rendered this initiatory step peculiarly 
difficult. None of the black gentry ap- 
preciated the honour of making Queen 
KapuTv’s close acquaintance, and, but for 
the assistance of the chief of the Makololo, 
the projected journey must have been 
nipped in the bud. That monarch pro- 
vided a band of 31 warriors under com- 
mand of his son—“ magnificent men, who, 
standing nearly six feet high, crowned 
with their plumes and clad in their war- 
like attire, looked real devils to fight.” 
These braves were armed with Martini- 
Henry rifles and assegai. They formed 
the bulk of the escort, the remainder con- 
sisting of ten men armed with Winchester 
double: Thus strongly pro- 
vided in the fighting line, the expedition 
found notroublein getting carriers, of whom 
a large corps was engaged, partly because 
there was much gear to be transported, and 
partly because numerous desertions had 
to be foreseen. ‘The object evidently is to 
get through the first few days successfully 
Every mile that separates such a party 





arrelled rifles. 





from regions of known refuge, is an addi- 
tional guarantee against desertion: the 
men will push on in company rather than 
go back alone. Those first few days 
proved a serious trial in this particular 
case, The original programme had been to 
follow the high lands, but want of water 
soon drove the party to the plains. There, 
with the thermometer at 105° in the shade, 
they struggled on, finding themselves on 
the fourth day without any water except 
what they could collect from a stagnant 
ditch, the drinking place of forest beasts. 
At this stage Mr. Hawes nearly broke 
down. 
long fit of insensibility, from which he was 
with difficulty aroused by water douches. 
It was a severe seasoning, but effectual. 
Thence onward the route appears to have 
lain through a sportsman’s paradise. Not 
solitary animals, but herds of hundreds 
crossed the travellers’ path—antelope of all 
sorts, zebra, buffalos, and even elephants. 
Then there were alligators and hippopota- 
muses to vary the ménx, and guinea-fowl 
—said to resemble the English pheasant— 
were so numerous and tame that to shoot 
them seemed mere wantonness. This is the 
sunny side of such a journey. A sojourn in 
the forests with all their wonders, a well- 
found camp—for HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY 
is by no means niggardly in the allowances 
she grants for these purposes—a strong 
escort, and just sufficient danger in the air 
to drive away all sense of monotony— 
among such conditions it would be hard to 
be dissatisfied. On the 14th of October 
the expedition reached the metropolis of 
Chief MkATA—we can give no clue as to 
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of the mysterious “She.” They were 
fairly well received by this potentate, 
and immediately conferences began, with 
the object of obtaining audience of the 
Lady of the mountain. From the outset it 
was seen that little hope of success might 
be entertained. Even the name of the 
awful QUEEN seemed to be a tabooed 
word, and the expedition was warned that, 
whether ‘She” received the Musungu 
(foreign chief) or not, passage beyond her 
territory would be out of the question. 
Still, there was a chance that, ifany human 
propensity swayed the actions of such a 
strange being, feminine curiosity might do 
more for the travellers than either their 
presents or their prestige. HER MAJESTY 
proved inexorable, however. She would 
have nothing to do with strangers. Her 
uncompromising refusal meant more than 
mere exclusion from her presence. For, 
no sooner was it known than all sorts 
of rumours began to circulate. Some 
said that she had issued secret orders to 
have the Musungu seized and carried to her 
mountain fastness, where he should be kept 
in perpetual durance vile: others declared 
that he was to be despatched i” si¢@, and that 
not even his blood should defile the sacred 
mountain. Either alternative was bad for 
the escort. Their courage began to evapo- 
rate, and before long it was known that 
they contemplated desertion. This was a 
serious phase of affairs, since it threatened, 
not only to leave Mr. HAWES defenceless 
under very disquieting circumstances, but 
also to defeat the second purpose of his 
journey, namely, advance to the territory 
of the Makangwara tribe—Zulus of evil 
repute who hold human life of small ac- 
count. The escort was accordingly sum- 
moned, and, in solemn conclave, those who 
objected to proceed were required to make 
known their names and their reasons. 
The Makololos, the six-feet warriors of 
the lofty plumes, turned out to be the 
defaulters. They endeavoured to conceal 
their pusillanimity under the pretence that 
they dared not expose the life of their 
chief's son by continuing the journey. 
Mr. HAWES was evidently equal to the 
occasion. He bade the men return their 
rifles and ammunition, and then told them 
that, as they had apparently come out to 
protect their chief's son, not the leader of 
the expedition, they were at liberty to con- 
summate their purpose by marching back 
through the forests with only the arms 
they had originally brought with them. 
The Makololos had not foreseen this con- 
tingency. They had evidently supposed 
that their refusal to proceed would have 
involved the return of the whole expedi- 
tion, whereas it now appeared that to be 
separated from the expedition was to be- 
come themselves helpless. In the end, 14 
of them decided to stand by their colours, 
and the remaining 18 sneaked away on 
the home trail. Still, the journey to the 
Makangwara had to be abandoned : with 








so small a force it was out of the question. 
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The route was accordingly altered for the 
territory of a friendly chief, MPpoNnDA, on 
the shores of Lake Nyassa. The great 
lake was found in a state of billowy fury 
such as African inland seas alone can be 
lashed to by African storms. After two 
days, however, it became sufficiently calm 
to cross to MPONDA’s realm, where another 
effort to reach “She” was made. Much 
persuasion and lavish promises induced 
Mponpa to furnish guides for the passage 
of the great QUEEN’S country and thence to 
the territory of her brother MAKANDANJI. 
But, as for becoming a party to any 
scheme for approaching ‘She ” herself, 
MponDaA sternly declined to be talked 
over. Still, it would be a point scored to 
pass through ‘ She's” realm at its northern 
limit, and this, at any rate, seemed achiev- 
able if Mponpa kept his word. Omitting 
the details of fresh complications, we next 
find the expedition at the foot of a rocky 
mountain, the abode of MAKANDANJI— 
“She” and her kindred all seem to affect 
mountain solitudes. This chieftain ap- 
pears to be a very intelligent sort of per- 
son. He had been instructed by “She” 
not to receive the Musungu should the 
latter solicit an interview, but, being evi- 
dently in less awe of his mysterious sister 
than of the outer world, he disregarded the 
injunction. The next stage was Losewa, 
a fishing village under the rule of a woman 
whose husband plays second fiddle in the 
conjugal orchestra. This lady met the 
Musungu with becoming pomp. She is 
described as an “enormous and majestic 
creature,” and she marched to the place of 
audience accompanied by a train of dam- 
sels carrying baskets of fruit and corn. 
It must have been an edifying sight to see 
the British Consul conduct this queenly 
but obese person to a seat, and give her 
aspecimen of Saxon hauteur. She per- 
mitted herself to be so far conciliated as to 
allow the shooting of some hippopotamuses 
in her lake, and, having partaken of a fresh 
steak, she furnished a guide to Kocha. 
Here the expedition’s progress was barred 
by a crowd of black warriors, yelling, fran- 
tically gesticulating, and brandishing their 
guns and spears in an unpleasantly sug- 
gestive manner. Naturally, in a country 
whose inhabitants are constantly subject 
to sweeping raids from the Makangwara, 
the approach of some forty armed men 
at night is apt to create alarm. But 
the European has apparently no real 
grounds of apprehension. He may 
travel anywhere provided his followers 
behave properly. The warriors were soon 
appeased, and induced to assist in for- 
warding the expedition to the territory of 
Mamkumpa, a chief formerly under the 
sway of “She,” but now ruling indepen- 
dently. From thence the eyrie of another 
chief, Kwirazia, was safely reached. This 
monarch holds his court at an elevation of 
some seven thousand feet, where he is 
presumably beyond convenient range of 
Makangwara forays. The ascent to his 
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aerial perch was performed amid the 
rattling echoes of a grand salute of mus- 
ketry, monkey-like black men skipping 
from rock to rock, discharging their pieces 
as fast as they could load them, and per- 
forming extraordinary feats of agility. At 
the top a most formal reception was 
held. KwiRAzia is plainly a great stickler 
for etiquette, and Mr. Consul HAWES 
rose to the occasion by ordering his escort 
to fire a solemn salute with small arms, 
after the fashion of a feu de joie. Each 
volley may be said to have brought down 
the house, for the whole scene resembled 
nothing so much as a large amphitheatre 
crowded to overflowing; the centre oc- 
cupied by the Chief, HER Majesty's Con- 
sul and their suites, the firing party being 
the actors, and tier upon tier of black heads 
massed on the circumference. Then, while 
the echoes of the three vollies were still 
ringing in the recesses of the mountains, 
KwirkAziA announced with dignity that this 
politeness was about to be reciprocated. 
And’so it was. “A barrel of powder was 
sent for, and its contents were poured into 
a sheet of calico spread upon the ground. 
Men with arms were then summoned, and 
the order to go ahead was given. Im- 
mediately there was a rush at the powder. 
Each man grabbed a handful; poured it 
down the barrel of his musket; rammed 
home; capped; and then performed a 
mimic fight with an imaginary enemy. 


Like cats, demons, antelopes, or what] = 


not, these lissome darkies skipped and 
danced, rushing here, darting there, aim- 
ing, firing, tossing their guns into the air, 
catching them in all manner of ways; then 
back again to the sheet, in with another 
handful of powder, and so on, hooting, 
yelling, shouting, and banging, till the 
last pinch of powder was burned. Then 
KwiRAZIA grandly informed his visitor that 
the whole performance had been designed 
to do him honour. Two days were passed 
with this splendid Sovereign, after which 
the return journey was commenced by a 
circuitous route over a picturesque moun- 
tain district. Queen KABUTU’S territority 
was again touched, and thence the ex- 
pedition travelled along the Western 
shores of Lake Pamolombe the 
southern flank of Mount Zombra. The 
problem of ‘‘She” remains, therefore, to 
be solved. Events may postpone its solu- 
tion, for we see by latest advices that Mr. 
Consul Hawes had been hastily summoned 
to Kagonias, where the Europeans were 
shut up in a fort daily looking to be 
attacked. But it is something to know 
that there is really a “ She,” and that Mr. 
HAGGARD'’s tale is not all moonshine. 


and 


THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 

ote gee 
Ir is to be feared that none but the gloomiest 
inferences can be drawn from the telegram 
about the state of the Emperor Frederick's 
health, which we publish in this issue. Though 
Reuter sometimes exaggerates, the wording of 
the telegram on this occasion unhappily leaves 
little room for hope that he has in any way ex- 
ceeded the bitter truth, We are told that pneu- 
monia has supervened, and there is the gravest 
reason to apprehend that the pneumonia in 
question is not the ordinary form of the malady 
so-called, but “ aspiratory pneumonia,” a form 
produced by aspiration into the lungs of par- 
ticles from the diseased throat, which set up a 
highly dangerous inflammation. This aspi- 
ratory pneumonia is the main peril in alt 
disease of the throat which necessitate tracha- 
otomy, such as diphtheria, for instance ; and 
we know thatjthe European public has been 
prepared for a month past to hear of its assail- 
ing the Imperial patient. The danger then, as 
we have said, is imminent and bids us anticipate 
the worst, and that at almost any moment; and 
this apprehension must be intensified by Reuter’s 
announcement that the Imperial family had 
been summoned to the sufferer’s bedside. That 
the Emperor may struggle through the crisis 
by the aid of that vigour which has hitherto 
sustained him will be the most earnest hope of 
all. Butitis at best a faint hope. If, as in all 
human probability is the case, His Majesty be 
stricken with aspiratory pneumonia, it would be 
the rarest good fortune were he not to succumb 
to it. 








THE MOUNTING OF MILITARY 
OFFICERS. 
th ig 
Impertat OxDINANCE. 

We hereby give our sanction: to the present Or- 
dinance relating to Regulations as to the mount- 
ing of military officers, and order it to be duly 
promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated March 2tst, 1888. 
(Countersigned) Count Ito Hirosum, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War, 
InpertaL Orvinance No. XIV. 

Art. I.—The following officers shall be permitted 
to ride on horseback :— 

(1.) Officers above the rank of Captain. 

(2.) Captains and Lieutenants on the Staff. 

(3-) Captains and Lieutenants attached to the 

Military Control Board. 

(4.) Captains and Lieutenants of Cavalry, Artil- 
lery, and Commissariat. 

(5-) Captains and Lieutenants of Gendarmerie. 

(6.) Assistant Officers (Fukuw-kan) of Infantry. 

(7.) Officers commanding detachments of En- 
gineers, Adjutants, and Chiefs of Supply Sec- 
tions. 

(8.) Assistant Officers (Fuku-kan) of the Mili- 
tary School (Shikan Gakko). 

(9.) Assistant Officers (Fuku-kan-~of the Pre- 
paratory Military School (Vanen Gakko), and 
of the Toyama Military School. 

(10.) Eisu Fuku-kan. 

(11.) Officers on the Staff of a General. 

(12.) Captains or Lieutenants whilst Equerries 
to an Imperial Prince. 

Art. IL—The number of horses to be kept by 

those entitled to ride on horseback is as follows :— 
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(1.) The Minister of State for War, the Chief 
of the General Staff, Commandants of the 
Imperial Body Guards, and Commandants of 
Garrisons, each 4 horses. 

(2.) The Vice-Minister of State for War, the 
Sub-Chief of the General Staff, the Head of the 
Military College,Generals who are Heads of 
Military Departments, the Chief of the Staff 
of the Military Control Board, and Brigadier- 
Generals, each 3 horses. 

(3.) Colonels and Majors on the Staff, Colonels 
‘and Majors in the several Military Depart- 
ments, Officers commanding regiments of 
artillery, Officers commanding columns com- 
posed of cavalry, artillery, and commissariat, 
Captains and Lieutenants attached to cavalry 
corps, the Director of the Military Riding 
School, and Officers acting as instructors in the 
Military Riding School, each 2 horses. 

Art. II.—The number of horses to be kept by 

those entitled to ride on horseback, in addition to 
the above, is as follows :— 


By Generals, or by Officers holding positions 
entitling them to rank with Generals, each 3 
Horses; by Colonels or Lieut.-Colonels, or by 
Officers holding positions entitling them to rank 
with Colonels or Lieut.-Colonels, each 2 horses; 


by Majors, Captains, and Lieutenants, or by 








Officers holding positions entitling them to rank | ® 


with Majors, Captains, or Lieutenants, each 1 

horse. 

Art. 1V.—The number of horses to be kept, as 
fixed by Art. IIL, may be reduced to one in time of 
of peace, providing that the fulfilment of public 
duties is not interfered with. 

Art. V.—The horses of Officers of the rank of 
Major and above that rank are to be provided at 
their own cost, and Captains and officers below that 
rank will be provided with horses at the expense 


of the respective Military Sections. 


Nore.—Ordinary military olficers may use their own horses by 
making application tur permission, 





Art. VIL—Majors, and Officers of correspond- 
ing rank, on receiving an appointment necessitating 
the use of a horse, shall be paid yer 100 as a 
special allowance immediately on taking up the 
duty; this to apply also to a second horse, for 
positions requiring a second horse. 

Art. VIL.—Officers receiving acting appoint 
ments shall be treated as if they were confirmed in 





the post, and ordinary military officers doing the] } 


duty of higher officials shall receive the allow- 
ances of the latter on application for the same. 


Art. VILI.—The special allowance shall be given 
but once; in case of promotion from an app 
ment to which the allowance is attached, or of rein- 
statement in a position to which the allowance is 
attached, no special allowance will be given. 

Art. IX.—Ordinary military officers whose posi- 
tion entitles them to a horse, but who use their own 
in accordance with the Note to Art. V., may not 
receive a special allowance, but there shall be paid 
to them yen 1.50 per month as an allowance for 
keep. 

Art. X.—The horses to be used by ordinary 
military officersshall be supplied from the respective 
Military Sections, After the expiry of five years 
from the date of such supply, horses shall become 
the property of the person by whom they have been 
used, and may, if found suitable, be still ridden as 
chargers, their own property. 

Art. XL-—Horses supplied as above may not be 
exchanged during the period of five years referred 
to above, but, should an animal be disabled from 
disease or die, it may be replaced on payment of 
acertain sum of money, which payment, however, 
may be dispensed with should such disease or 
death be shown to have been caused while on 
service. 

Art. XIL—In cases where, by the death or re- 
moval of an ordinary military officer, the horse 
used by him is assigned to his successor, the period 
of five years shall count from the date when the 
horse was originally supplied. 
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Art. XIILAL the respective Military Centres 
committees shall be appointed to deal with all 
affairs connected with these regulations, composed 
of the following members :— 

One chief of committee, a higher military officer. 

Two ordinary military officers entitled to use 
horses. 

One officer from the Accountant Section. 


One officer from the Veterinary Section. 


Yore.—In the case of a deficiency of the required officers, one 
‘Committee may act for two Centres. 


Art, XIV.—The above Committees shall inspect 
all horses that are to be purchased under these 
regulations. Special inspections may also take place 
from time to time and reports may be made as to 
horses that are deemed unfit for service, to the Chief 
of the Military Centre, who shall order the posses- 
sors of such animals to replace them with proper 
and suitable mounts. 














MILITARY OFFICERS’ SALARIES 
REGULATIONS. 
A ee 
Impertat ORDINANCE. 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the Regulations as to the 
salaries of military officers attached to Legations 
road, and order it to be duly promulgated. 
[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated March 3oth, 1888. 
(Countersigned) Count Ito Hironumt, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Imperiat Orpinaxce No. XVIII. 
Art. L--The annual salaries of military officers 
attached to Legations abroad shall be fixed in 
accordance with the annexed table, 

Art. [L.—Details in connection with the carry 
ing out of these vegulations shall be determined 
by the Ministers of State for the War and Finan- 
cial Departments, in mutual conference. 











Taste or Annuat Sacanies or Minirary Or- 
Ficers Attacuep To LrGations AbKoap. 





Criva. 


Silver 


Kores 





Colonel «s.r. 
Lieut-Colonel 3,400 .. 


150 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
=e 
UNSATISFACTORY CREEDS., 


To THe Epiror or tue “Japan Maru” 

Sir,—Silence in controversy is justifiable when 
the opposing statement bears upon its face the 
suggestions for its effectual disproof, or is so poorly 
fashioned as to unfailingly discredit the cause it 
affects to advocate. I have waited expectantly for 
several days in the hope that some one far abler 
than I am would take public notice of the letter 
from An Agnostic” published on the 2nd inst. 
As no reply would appear to be forthcoming, will 
you but once more grant me the privilege of using 
your columns? 

“An Agnostic” is singularly in error in sup- 
posing that I “would evidently have” all ‘infer 
a Divine origin for Chri nity from the fact that 
in our modern world of thought and morals, it h: 
shone like the sun in the physical universe.” Any- 
thing but it. Not, however, that I would not have 
all infer and claim a Divine origin for Christianity ; 














and to this end have Gospel thoughts relating to the 
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life we now live and the life her er forced home 
even with “peremptory distinctness ” on all fitting 
occasions; and that whether it was liked or dis- 
liked, thought right or thought wrong. For there is 
ample evidence, direct and conclusive, if men will 
but allow themselves to seek and recognize it. But 
the pregnant analogy “An Agnostic” refers to, was 
used in the hope of perhaps reminding one or two 
and possibly of showing a few others that entirely 
outside of Christianity itself and of literature essen- 
tially pro-Christian and of the ranks of Christian 
writers and propagandists, there is not wanting 
evidence to support and recommend the religion 
of Christ, nor material with which to assail the 
writings of men who neither possess the Christian’s 
hope nor the wisdom to let others go on in undis- 
turbed search of it. If “An Agnostic,” if you 
Sir, can step forth and deliberately assert that, 
having read the Bible, “the most precious lite- 
rary heritage,” with a sincere and simple desire 
to understand it, and Phaenix-like to labour 
to obey it; that having studied and prayed 
to be enabled to perceive the true meaning of the 
words of the Saviour to Nicodemus, you have felt 
to be renewed from above, and have in your oft- 
thrilled spirit rejoiced over things the chief apostle 
wrote of as not seen and eternal; if you have once 
found an all sufficient guide, deliverer, and friend 
in Christ, and have subsequently, through widened 
knowledge and the attainment of greater power 
over self, conscientiously felt the old religion to be 
inadequate and therefore a failure, then by all 
means let the world know it. But until you have, 
do not intentionally or otherwise let your de- 
servedly potent examples deter others, who ask 
for no special sign and claim no uncommon wis- 
dom, from finding in Christ neither a stumbling 

block nor foolishness but, as in Paul's day and since, 

“the power of God and the Wisdom of God." 

An Agnostic,” though generously disposed to- 
wards the Christian Church and praiseworthily 
eager to acknowledge his indebtedness to it, 
nevertheless refuses to accept its authority, the 

Bible, as his guide into the realm of the infinite. 

He evidently respects and perchance humbly sits 
at the feet of the character of Christ, but re- 
solutely declines to listen to and heed His teach- 
i J entreaties. In one of a special series of 
sermons Archdeacon Moule preached im Shanghai 
Cathedral a few years ago, he well said :-—‘ It is 
@ contradiction terms to admire a man’s 
character as pre-eminently noble, perfect, and 
sublime, and yet to imply or assert that he is 
mistaken on the very subjects of which he treats 
and on which he declares he is fully informed. 
The best of men may, indeed, be in error on some 








in 


2| points, but if a man of supposed high character 
2 | asserts that he is what heis not, and avows his pos- 


session of information which after all he does not 
possess, his character is gone; he is an impostor. 
Our Lord humbled Himself to assume bodily 
weakness and frailty indeed, but surely not human 
ignorance; never, never, human prevarication.”” 
It is all very well to refer to the humility which 
true science brings, but it would be better for the 
world’s progress and peace if true science incul- 
cated in its devotees the advisability of rigidly 
confining attention to the natural world and things 








finite, and leaving religion and matters which 
profess to speak, however feebly, of the infinite to 
those whose lives are given to the work. Who 
without studying chemistry would presume to 
speak authoritatively on the subject of atoms and 
molecules? No one of any sense. But there are 
men of high standing and ability who do very 
much the same thing; they argue and dogmatize on 
the subject of Christianity without personal know- 
ledge and experience of the religion they discuss. 
“An Agnostic” would remind us that most of 
the scientific men who reject the supermatural in 
Christianity are not in any way enemies of Ch 
tianity; and he adds “they are its friends, despite 
the endeavours of bigoted Christians to prevent 
them from being so.” He is a queer friend who 
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stands aloof during a combat whi es his 


comrade’s highest strength, because, although con- 
vinced of the soundness and noble-goodness of the 
cause, he is not quite clear in his own mind as to 
whether his friend is perfectly right in his ideas 
and beliefs. That there are scientists, and pro- 
minentscientists, friendly to Christianity and them: 
selves known Christians, noreading Christian needs 
to be told; any more than he needs to be told that 
Morse was not uttering the perfect truth when he 
wrote, “with tl humility which true science 
brings,” that “ biologists are a unit as to evolution.” 
But the scientific leaders who reject the supernatu- 
ral origin of Christianity are not and cannot be its 
friends ; and it is waste of time to urge that they 
could besuch, There can be no such thing as 
Christianity such as “An Agnostic” would evidently 
approve and accept. Robbed of the supernatural 
clement as it is revealed in the Gospels and Epistles, 
the religion of the Cross would wither away, 

Origen in the earlier half of the third century 
observed that “he who believes the Scriptures to 
have proceeded from Him who isthe Author of 
Nature, may well expect to find the same sort of 
difficulties in it as are found in the constitution of 
Nature.” It is a truth which would bear more 
frequent remembrance in these later days. 

Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, A.W.C. 

Yokohama, April 13th, 1888. 


P.S.—An article in the S¢. Fames's Budget of 
28th January last, entitled “Real Apprehension ” 
bears so strongly on the subject, that [ trust you 
will consent to give further publicity to it. The 
article is as follows :— 


“ Man," cays Dr. Newman, “is not a reasoning animal; he 
js.a seeing, feeling, contemplating, acting animal" "Lo see 
Hehtly is the fret of homan qualities; right feeling and right 
Acling are usually its consequences. There are two waveof 
Seeing; one is to comprehend, which nila thing, 
or ta embrace it; ane ia to appreh instar ene ten pa 
oF to take hold of it. A thin may iy taken hold of which 
is much too big for embracing. prehiension implies 
reality in that which is apprehended, Youcannot' take hold” of 
that which is nothing, “The notional grasp which some. p 
seem to have of clouds and mares’ nests iva totally 
thing from real apprehension} though what this difference is 
could scarcely be made clear to thoxe who have no experience of 
the latter. A man may not be able to convey to another his real 
apprehension ofa thing; but there will be something in. his 
general character and way of discoursing which will ‘convince 
Jou, if you too area man acquainted with reslities, that he has 
truly got hold of what he professes to have grt hold of, and you 
Will’ be wary of denying what he alfa, ‘The man of real’ap- 
prehensiond, or the (ruly sensible many hae no opiniems. Rlatty 
Things may be dubious to him; but if he is compelled to act 
Without knowledge, he docs so promptly, being prompt to dis 
cern which of the doubtful ways before him is the least question: 
able, on the ground of such evidence as he has, As to what he 
Sees to be trie oF right, he does not argue with the person who 
ditters from him upon a vital point, but only avolds his company, 
he be of an trascible temperament, feels inclined to knuck 
down. Of course there are some’ people who see things 
ch do not exist; but this is lunacy, and heyond the scope of 
these remarks, Real apprehension ts emphatically the qvality 
Which constitutes ** good sense.” Common. good-sense ‘has A 
Teal apprehension of innumerable things which thore who add to 
good sense learning and reflection may comipretiend; but the 

{must for ever remain mater only of real apprehens 
st seers; that Is to say, everylt 
















































































in which the 









infinite has a part—i.e., all religion, all virtue as distinguished 
from temporary fency, the grounds of all true art, etc. A. 
man may have an immense acquaintance with {acts; he may 








pas OSUCEES (hss ta hat. aa Love sald a 
great held of ordinary social relationships and duties the sub- 
acquired a narrower Lal cation than 9 ugk bear, Get na 
gredient of even the highest and most heroic sanctity is the 

You cannot read the writings of Newman, Hooker, Pascal, and 
St. Augustine without being strongly impressed with the pre- 
Men of vigorous apprehension look at the heayens of truth, as it 
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were, through a powerful telescope, and sce instantly ar realities 
many living livtits which are quite invisible to the common eye 
at contenjlation—-a farwlty rare in all times, but. well-anch 
unheard of ih our oursis like the photographie plate whet finds 
stars that no telescape cam discover, by siinply setting. its pase 
sively expectant gave in certain indicatet directions so long and 
steadily that telescopically invisible bodies become ay parent by 
Accumulation of impression. Such men age prophets and apostles 
Whether canonical or pot. Tt iy by the instrimentality-o such 
men that telyions are established and upheld and the term 
eeritiable religion” is a plece of mere ninetecutle-century stank, 
when applied to the examination of deyma by such ax have. pre: 
Bably never had the remotest. apprehension of any ‘spiritual 
Ly. Certain facts of history relating to religion may oF may 
Ve capable of "verification tothe multitudes but. the 
dogmas which are the substance of a feliginn can only be really 
apprehended nem tobe real and apprehensitle—by the 
exceedingly the highest powers of contemplation, 
Sthich are usually the accompaniments of equally extraordinary 
Virtues, are accorded. ‘The mass of mankind must receive and 
hold these things as they daily receiveand hold a thousand otfier 
things—laws, customs, traditions, the grounds of common mor- 
alities,ete.—by faiths thelr real apprehension in such matters 
extending for the most part only to the discerament of the 
Feasonableness of so receiving and holding. them, 

Now this faculty and habit of really ‘apprehending things, 
even in its lower and not uncommon degrees 1s an immeasurable 
advantage; but it has its drawback, ‘Those who possess it are 
Singularly capable of committing the unpardonable sin, the sin 
Against knowledge. “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
What they do” isa petition which He who spoke these words 
could not have offered for deeds or denials in clear opposition to 
Wwhata man knows to be true and good. "My names in him 
and Me will not pardon.’* All men aytee in calling. the spirit of 
truth—which is the spirit by which teath is really apprehended -— 
holy ad to deny this spiit"in deliberate action may, without 
any appeal to Christian doctrine, be proved to be unpardonable 
by the way such action Ts known'to iniluence a man's character: 
A single such act of denial, iit bein some greatand vital matter, 
often seems to destroy the soul, History attords more than one 
example of a statesman who has begin life with an easle eye for 
truth, a strong and tender love of honour, and everything that 
makes a man among men. At some cricis of temptation he 
Chooses personal ambition before some clearly apprehended duty 
of patriotism; and his whole nature seems. thenceforward 
changed ; he drops like a <corched fly trom the dame} 

‘Then takes his doom, to limp and crass, 

Blind and despised, from fall to fall. 
But the least practical denial of real apprehension of the truth is, 
to such as have ever had a conscience. and have observed them? 
Selves, demonstrably unpardonable, inasmuch as it destroys & 
portion of the capacity of the soul. The remnant may, ine 
deed, "become # great nation,” but it will be still and for ever 
A remnant of what it would have been, had it preserved the integ- 
Tity of its fdellty. 

ewe knew the secrets of the lives of those—alas! innnmer- 
able—who seem to have no real apprehension of anything, none 
of the light which ft is said lihteth every man that cometh into 
the world, it would probably be fonnd that they have not been 
born without, but have forfelted, thelr noblest human heritage, 
by repeated practical denials of the things which they have seen. 

























































































































THE FAPAN BREWERY. 
age gtheeme & 

On Wednesday at half past twelve a number of 
gentlemen, on the invitation of the Directors, visited 
the buildings of the Japan Brewery Company, and 
inspected the various processes which are there 
ted and costly 
machinery and appliances by which they are 
facilitated. 


carried on, as well as the complic 





Previous to making the round of the build- 
ings the company sat down to tiffin in one of 
the large rooms’ of the establishment. Mr. 
J. Dodds, Chairman of the Company, occupied the 
chair, and among the others present were Messrs. 
F. Grosser, Vice-Chairman, W. H. ‘Talbot, H. 
Baehr, and Ed. Abbott, Directors; Mr, J. Carey 
Hall, H.B.M. Acting-Consul; Mr. G. von Schel- 
ing, German Vice Consul; Mr. Oki Morikata, 
Governor; and Mr. N. Mitsuhashi, Foreign Sec- 
retary, of Kanagawa; Messrs. Von der Heyde, 
M. Kirkwood, Shida, Townley, Iwanaga, Cap- 
tain Furber, Messrs. Hara Rokuro, Hake, Wex, 
Schwabe, Allcock, Beyfus, Walkinshaw, Merian, 
Brooke, Erythropel, Diack, Tvevethick, Eyton, 
Heckert (Brewer) and Donaldson (Secretary). 
After a capital tiffin provided by Messrs. Hearne 
& Co., of the Club Hotel, 

Mr. Tarnor, speaking in the absence of the 
Chairman, who was called away by an important 
engagement in Tdkyd, said it fell on him to pro- 
pose the first toast to-day, namely that of the 
guests, whom the Directors begged to thank hear- 
ly for their presence on the occasion, He pro- 
posed the health of the guests. 

Mr. Oxt Morrkata, on behalf of the guests, 
thanked the directors for drinking the toast, and 
expressed his best wishes for the success of the 
brewery.—(Cheers.) 

Mr. Kirkwoop said he had been asked to 
propose the health of a gentleman present, to whom 
they were indebted not only for the building in 
which they were at present sitting, but for the 
success with which the brewery had been put in 
operation, the architect, Mr. Diack.—(Cheers.) He 
thought he might say on behalf of the shareholders, 
of which he was one, that the directors and every 
one who had had anything to do with Mr. Diack 
were extremely thankful to that gentleman for the 
successful way in which he had carried out the 
plans that he had submitted to the directors, and 
the suggestions that had been brought before him 
by the brewer.—(Cheers.) In most of their com- 
merial experiences they found generally that they 
had to complain of their estimates and their ar- 
chitect and so forth, but in this case he did really 
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think that the architect had carried out everything 
that he had undertaken to do without a single flaw, 
and that they saw before them now, so far as Mr. 
Diack was concerned the prospect of perfect 
success.—(Cheers.) 

Mr. Diack thanked Mr. Kirkwood and all 
present for the very kind manner in which the 
toast of his health had been proposed and received. 
In all enterprises of this kind the chief mainsprings 
were assistance and encouragement, and of those 
two he had certainly had all that he could desire. 
Another mainspring was money, and that had 
always been forthcoming whenever it was wanted. 
If there had been any success it was more at- 
tributable to the directors than to him. He had 
simply held the pencil for them, and they had 
given him every assistance that men could give, 
and for that they deserved the most cordial 
thanks not only of himself but also of the share- 
holders.—(Cheers.) 

Mr. Grosser said it was all very well to have a 
brewery, but how would it be if they had no 
brewer?—(Applause.) He proposed the healths 
of Mr. Heckert, the brewer, and of Mr. Watt, en- 
gineer of the brewery. 

Mr, Heckerr, thanked those present for their 
good wishes and said he would do all in his power 
to make the brewery a success. 

Mr. Brooke said he rose, by permission of the 
Chairman, to propose success to the Japan Bre- 
wery Company, a toast which he was sure all 
heré would receive with great enthusiasm.— 
(Cheers.) This company was the fore-runner 
of other enterprises in Japan, and was a compa- 
ratively new undertaking, though they had a 
brewery here before, but never with the skill 
and capital which would be at the command 
of this company. ‘There was no reason that he 
knew why there should not be a proper brewery 
here, successfully established. He believed that 
the beer produced by this brewery would turn out 
to be a popular beverage, not only among foreign- 
ers but among Japanese—because the latter 
were taking very kindly to beer. He trusted that 
though the company was limited, its success 
and profits would be unlimited, and would be 
such as to encourage not only the shareholders 
but others who thought of embarking in similar 
enterprises. They knew that in the beer trade a 
brand was everything, and therefore the brewery 
had only to establish a good brand to ensure suc- 
cess. Therewas another aspect of the undertaking, 
namely its general amalgamation of interests— 
which’ in a mixed community like this was a 
very good thing. Not being a shareholder, he 
had not the privilege of seeing the share list 
of the company, but he knew that there was a 
very general fusion of interests in which the 
Japanese was not absent.—(Hear, hear.) He was 
glad to see that general fusion, and hoped that 
this enterprise would be the fore-runner of a great 
many more in other branches of manufacture to 
be established in this country. He proposed suc- 
cess to the Japan Brewery Company.—(Cheers.) 

Mr. Ansorr thanked Mr, Brooke and the 
rest of the company for the very kind manner in 
which they had received the toast. Good beer, like 
good wine, rarely required any recommendation, 
and the directors having fulfilled the obligations 
they had entered into in company with the architect 
and others now asked the public to help them, and 
recommended them to drink the beer. He hoped 
they would do so.—(Cheers.) 

After tiffin the visitors were conducted over the 
extensive premises and introduced to the popular 
beverage, as Mr. Brooke termed it, in various 
forms. The brew for the day, instead of being 
begun as usual at four in the morning, was started 
at eight in order that more might be seen of the 
operation than otherwise could be. Consequently 
when the company rose from the tables, they 
found the liquor already separated from the mait 
(which now lay in the bottom of the mash tub, to 
be immediately discharged thence by a shoot into 
a receptacle outside the building) and in a furious 
state of commotion in the huge boiler. The hops 
having been added, they soon saw the boiling mass 
run into the straining tank, whence the operation 
of pumping was at once begun. Most of those 
present prelerred to precede the liquid to the top 
of the buildings, where they could see it enter the 
large pan in the cooling room. ‘The various stages 
of the process were watched with interest by the 
visitors, many of whom stayed for that purpose 
till a late hour in the afternoon. It ought to be 
said that not the least palatable of the liquids 
offered to the company was a glass of the com- 
pany’s beer in which prosperity to the Brewery 
was drunk. 
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VOKOHAMA FIRE BRIGADE. 
aii ate See 

The annual meeting of subscribers to the Yoko- 
hama Five Brigade was held on Thursday alter- 
noon at four o’clock in the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. J. Dodds occupied the chair, 
and there was a small attendance. 

‘The Cuairmay, in opening the proceedings, said 
he could only repeat what he said last year, 
namely that evidently people had no fault to find 
with the report (which had been printed and 
published) and had nothing special to bring 
forward at the meeting, which would account for 
the smallness of the attendance. As the report 
and accounts had been printed, perhaps some one 
would, to- save time, propose that they be taken 
as read, 

Mr. F.S. Janes proposed, and Mr. Kett secon- 
ded, that the report and accounts be taken as read. 

This was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. W. B. Water, seconded 
by Mr. C. M. Marttn, the report and accounts 
were unanimously adopted. 

‘The report and accounts were as follows :— 





Annudt Report or THE YOKOHAMA Fire 
Bricape, 1887. 

The Committee of the Yokohama Fire Brigade 
beg to submit their Annual Report, and the ac- 
counts of the Honorary Secretary and Treasurer 
for the year 1887. 

Receirts. 

These show an increase of $245.24 on the amount 
collected during 1886, Fire Olfices having con- 
tributed $25 more, and the revenue from Policy 
fees is $548.44 larger, which, however, is for the 
whole year as against a period of nine months 
during which fees were collected in 1886. 
he average monthly receipts from this source 
during the year was $153 as against $143, in 1886, 
and the total, $1,841.94, shows but little increase 
on the method formerly in vogue of soliciting con 
tributions which in 1885 realized $1,828. A falling 
off in revenue of $310 from the sale of water for 
drinking purposes has taken place owing to the 
completion of the Yokohama Water Works, and 
as the wells will be now permanently closed by the 
authorities, the Brigade will not only suffer a loss 
of income of about $450 per annum, but. will in 
future have to pay for the water consumed on the 
Fire Brigade lot No. 238. 

Dispursements. 
These amount to $2,719.37, which sum includes 
8.43 on Capital Account and $2,690.94 on Work- 
ing Account. 

‘This latter shows a decrease of $1,234 91 from 
the amount expended last year. The saving is 
mainly effected by the suppression of the Police 
Fire Patrol on the 31st March by order of your 
Committee, who found that the funds at their dis- 
posal were insufficient to maintain this valuable 
service, 

By this means, and further curtailing expendi- 
ture in the several other departments without other- 
wise decreasing the efficiency of the Fire Brigade, 
your Committee have been enabled to pay off the 
debt of $1,433.70 incurred last year and to carry 
over to the new year a credit balance of $717.66. 
It is as well here to point out that fully this 
amount will be required to pay for the new boiler 
ordered from Shand, Mason & Co. for the Relief 
Steam Fire Engine, stand pipes for fitting to hy- 
drants, and larger supply of hose, &c. ‘The old 
boiler, after a service of fourteen years, it was 
found necessary to replace. 

Yokouama Water Works. 

This, an undertaking of the Japanese Local Go- 
vernment, projected and constructed by Major- 
General Palmer, R.E., was completed in October 
of the present year, and has given to the town a 
most efficient supply of pure drinking water, also 
available for extinguising Fires, which the Go- 
vernor of the Ken, Mr. Oki, has kindly placed at 
the disposal of the Fire Brigade for that purpose 
free of charge. 


For this service 592 hydrants have been placed 
throughout the town; of this number 119 are in the 
Foreign Settlement and 473 in the Japanese town. 

From these each house can be reached in case of 
fire, and one stand pipe will supply a tank with 
sufficient water for either of the Steam Fire Engines 
to work from. The working top level in the Re- 
servoir is 164.6 ft., which is the head. Your Com- 
mittee consider it highly desirable that the Steam 
Fire Engines should ‘still be maintained, notwith- 
standing the large number of hydrants placed in 
the streets, as Yokohama is rapidly increasing in 
extent and population, and that when general use 
is made of the water there will be reduced pressure 
in the mains, so that the Steam Engines will be 
able to throw a more powerful and higher stream 
than is obtainable from the hydrant. 
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Fires. 

During the past year there have been 11 calls to 
fires in the Foreign Settlement, at 5 of which the 
services of the Steam Engines were required, and 
5 fires have occurred in the Japanese town. In 
the Foreign quarter fires have been confined to the 
buildings in which they originated, excepting the 
fire at No. 143 which distroyed the valuable tea 
firing machinery of Messrs. Fraser, Farley, and 
Varnum, and which spread to the adjoining office 
of this firm. 

Your Committee take this opportunity to thank 
the Captain, officers, and men of the Volunteer 
Steam Fire’ Engine Companies, the Japanese 
authorities for sending their Steam Engine on each 
occurrence of fire, also to the Police for rendering 
most valuable assistance and to the officers and 
men of the various men-of-war in harbour who have 
so cordially rendered help. 

In conclusion, the present Committee, consisting 
of Messrs. James Dodds, W. B. Walter, J. P. 
Mollison, I. Brewer, C. M. Martin, C. Gibbens, 
and James Walter, now beg respectfully to tender 
their resignation. 


LIST OF FIRES DURING 1887. 
SeTILEMEN 

January 6th S.co p.m. No. 28, Extinguished by hand 
engines, trifling damage. pees 

January toth Soo pm, No. 88, Extinguished by hand 
engines, trifling damage, 

January 20th 3 00 a.m., No. 88. 
Insured. 
February 7th 9.00 p.m., No. 73. 
engines, trifling damage, 
February Sth 0.20 p.m., No. 56. 
engines, trilling damage. 
May 17th 11.30 am., American Jail. 
hand engines, trifling damage. 
May 24th 300 pm. No. 185. Chinese Grocery burnt, 
Insured $2,000. 

August 23th 7.40 p.m., No 87. Haefker’s Hotel destroyed, 
Insured $15,000. 

November joth 1.30 a.m., No. 100. 
destroyed, Insured, 

December 3rd3 55 p.m., No. 143+ Tea Firing Godown and 
office, Insured. 

















2 Bungalows destroyed 
Extinguished by hand 
Extinguished by hand 

Extinguished by 


Godown and contents 





December 4th 1.30 p.m., N. 163. Extinguished by hand 
engines, trifling damage. 
Bivee.—None. 


Javanese Town. 
February 1st, 10.00 p.m., Otamachi, 30 houses burnt. 
February 7th, 11.55 a.m., Furuwacho, 100 houses burnt. 
May 2sth, 9.00. pm; Tea-box Manufactory in: Karafeto, 
1 Godown burned, 
November 13th, 8.oo p.m, Sengenyama, Homura, 90 
houses burnt. 
December sth, 4-50 a.m., Horaicho, 130 houses burnt. 


LIST OF ENGINES AVAILABLE AT FIRES. 
BELONGING To THE Y. F, BRIGADE. 


No. 1.—Relif Steamer, Shand & Mason No. 1, 350 
gallons per minute 

No. 2.—American Manual, 250 gallons per minute, for 50 

No. 


men. 
No. 





3. —Small American Manual, 44 gallons per minute, for 
6 men. 
4-—Shand & Mason’s No. 2 Manual, 
minute, for 30 men, 
hand & Mason’s No. 2 Manul, 134 gallons per 
ute, for 30 men. 
hand & Mason's No. 3 Manual, 17 gallons, 4 


134 gallons per 





men. 
No. 7.—Tank Engine, 17 gallons, 4 men. 





No. 8.6 Extincteurs, Dick's Patent, on Cart. 

No, 9,—French Engine (Bluff), 17 gallons, 4 men. 

No. 10.—French Engine (Bluff), 17 xallons,-q men. 

No. 11.—French Engine (Bluff), 17 gallons, 4 men. 

No. 12,—French Engine (Bluff), 17 gallons, 4 men. 

Encinus Workino with Bricape. 

Victoria Steamer, Shand & Mason, No. 2, 400 gallons per 
minute, 

Japanese Municipality 4 Shand & Mason’s, No. 2 Manual. 

Japanese Municipality 1 Shand & Mason’s, Steamer No. 1, 
350 gallons, 








THE YOKOHAMA FIRE BRIGADE IN ACCOUNT WITH 
HONORARY TREASURER. 
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Caritan Exvenvirurs, Sous 
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To Labour pumping water to tea firing 
Godown 7 = 


$200.00 
To Repairs to pump, pipes... 
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le of Water from Brigade wells 
interest on Current Account..... 








Total 





December 31st, 1887, By balance brought down 


E. & O. E, JAMES WALTER, 
Yokohama, 31st December, 1887. Honorary Treasurer. 


Examined with books and vouchers and found correct. 
Yokoluina, 9th Apriy 1888 J. KER: 
he next business was the election of officers for 
the current year. 

Mr. Kei proposed a vote of thanks to the for- 
mier Committee and moved that they be requested 
to retain office for another year. 

Mr. James seconded, aud the motion was un- 
animously agreed to. 


‘The Cuairman on behalf of the Committee 
thanked those present, and said he had no doubt the 
other members would accept office for the current 
year. Mr. Jas Walter absent, but his absence 
was not expected to extend over three months, 
and he had every intention of resuming the post 
of superintendent which he had so well filled jor 
a long period. Meanwhile Mr. Martin, Captain 
of the Relief, acted for him as superintendent, 
and Mr, Gibbens had kindly undertaken the 
duties of honorary treasurer. 

Mr. Ket said perhaps the question could 
come specially before this meeting in connectice 
with the Fire Brigade, but as a matter affecting ue 
general welfare of the community he thoug! 
might consider the question of watering thes 
As all the public wells of Yokohama we: ra 
closed was there no way by which the Koos 
could be asked to do what had hitherto been doue 
by private enterprise, and save the prblic from 
the dust storms by which they were now visited? 

‘The Cusirman said the streets, as Mr. Keil 
said, had hitherto been watered by private entere 
prise by means of special subscriptions and not 
through the Fire Brigade. As there was no other 
body, however, which could represent the com 
munity in a case of this kind, possibly they might 
bring “the matter before the authorities, The 
latter, doubtless, as it would involve the employ- 
ment of a special staff of coclies, would expect some 
return, 

Mr. Kett thought, as much as, if not more than, 
was paid by subscription before would be given if 
the streets were propetly watered. 

Mr. Brewer said the water for the back part 
of the Settlement had been taken from the Fire 
Brigade well which was now closed, and it would 
therefore come within the province of the meeting 
to suygest to the Kencho that they should war 
the streets. Of course the subscriptions that bad 
hitherto been paid might be an inducement for be 
authorities to do so, although it need not be pat 


$717.062 








































in that way. ‘The hydrants were so numerous it 
would simply be a question of hiring coolies. 
Mr. W. B. Watrer did not think that 


the hydrants, though comparatively near to each 
other, were numerous enough to admit of the 
streets being watered entirely by their means, the 
length of hose probably being insufficient. | Hi- 
therto some streets had been watered, while others 
were not, and the results were not quite satisfac- 
tory to the community. He suggested that the 
Chairman should see Mr. Oki and express to bim 
the idea that the community would be quite willing 
to subscribe in the future as in the past and the 
streets might be watered by the hydrants and per- 


haps small carts such as were used in Japanese 
town, 


Mr. Brewer thou 
quite sufficient, 
The Cuarestan 








ight the hydrants would be 


said he would be very glad to 
see Mr, Oki on the subject. He had no doubt 
the subscriptions would be continued, as the water- 
ing would be done so much more satisfactorily 
than before but point out that his authorization 
Qt teterred to the meeting, and he could only tell 
Mr. Oli that the community would probably con- 
tinue their subscriptions, ‘The present was of 
course the proper time as the dusty season was 
as on, 

Nir. Ket said he would go farther than he had 
gone and would assert that tige Fire Brigade was 
4 snl ody, in the absdnce of a Municipal 

Suncil, that could take the matter up. He bee 
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lieved that subscribers would continue to pay as 
willingly if the work were done by the Kencho as 
before. 

The CuatrMan said he would be very glad to 
undertake the duty in anticipation of the support 
of the community being given. 

On the motion of Mr. Waxrer, seconded by 
Mr. Kett, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Chairman and the proceedings terminated. 














SANITATION IN NORTHERN JAPAN. 
—_+-_—_ 

Revort on THE SANITARY CONDITION OF SOME 
ov THE Nortuern Towns ov Javan, Parti- 
CULARLY AS REGARDS DRAINAGE AND WaTER 
Surrny. 


BY PROFESSOR W. K. BURTON. 


I spent the greater part of August travelling 
throughout the northern part of Japan, stopping for 
a few days at each of various of the larger towns, 
and there making inspection of the sanitary c 
dition of the place, particularly as regards provision 
for drainage and water supply. 1 was accom- 

anied by Dr. S. Goto and Mr. T. Nagasaki, the 
jatter a graduate in civil engineering of the Engi 
neering College. ‘The towns to which special at- 
tention has been paid are Hakodate, Aomori, 
Akita, and Sendai 

Before giving any details of arrangements in 
the particular towns, I think it well to make a few 
remarks on the general condition of drainage and 
water supply in Japanese towns I mention, and in 
any others in the Japan that I have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing. "A great deal of what I say will 
be found to apply to Tékyd. 

The sewerage system, or pethaps it would be 
better to say the absence of anything 
properly be called a sewerage syst 
est defect that [have found. ‘The manner of 
sewage disposal in all the towns [ have seen is— 
with slight variation in detail only—as follows :-— 

‘The actual human manure is collected in laige 
receptacles, in which it is deposited by the people. 
In them, or from them, it is carried by hand to be 
put on the land. The rest of the sewage finds its 
way into open ditches which are very roughly con- 
structed in front, and sometimes completely 
around, the houses. ‘hese ditches are flat-bot- 
tomed, are often without slope or fall, are quite 
stagnant and very foul, Some of the ditches 
are covered with boards which, in reality, do 
not improve matters, as the foul gases once 
formed must find an exit from the ditches. In 
same few cases running water has been turned 
into these ditches and they are kept comparatively 
clean, but it may be said of many others that they 
do not carty away the sewage at all, but that it 
(the sewage) merely stagnates in a sort of open 
pond around the house. 

The present water supply is almost entirely 
from wells which are, in the cities for the most part, 
quite near the houses and are comparatively shal: 
Tow. They are made for the most part of wood, 
somewhat in the form of bottomless barrels sunk 
in the ground. ‘The joints between the length of 
what I may call these large vertical wooden tubes, 
are supposed to be water tight and the water is 
supposed to well up from the bottom only. Of 
course this water contains any impurities which 
may be in the soil from which it is drawn, The 
depth of the wells vaties from only a few feet to 
thirty or forty feet. My impression is that the 
average depth is about 20 feet. ‘The water is 
drawn from the wells in buckets, generally at the 
two ends of a rope passing over a’ pulley. 
Leaving out of the question the quality of the 
water, there is generally an insufficient quantity, 
in the sense that, were water drawn from all the 
wells during the whole earlier part of the day (the 
time when water is most needed) as quickly as it 
is possible to draw with single buckets, there would 
not be drawn nearly as much water per head as 
is considered, in England, to be necessary to the 
health of the inhabitants of a town, not to mer 
tion America, where the allowance of water per 
head is often two or three times what it commonly 
is in England. 

It is acommon error, not only amongst those ig- 
norant of sanitary matters but even amongst some 
who have given considerable attention to the subject, 
to suppose that, if provision has been made for car- 
rying away the actual human manure, all has been 
done that it is necessary to do: that the rest 
may be allowed to take care of itself. There can 
be no greater mistake than this. In England— 
where human manure and other sewage is always, 
or almost always, mixed, it has been found that the 
human manure constitutes only about one quarter 
or one fifth of the whole solid material of the sewage, 
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and that scarcely the foulest part of it, But it is 
not needful to give details to show how necessary 
itis to provide for carrying away what remains 
after the removal of the ordure; we have merely 
to consider the condition of some of the open 
ditches, say in Tokyo. 

If we now consider the present system of 
drainage it will be seen that it results in the com- 
plete contamination of the air breathed and the 
water drunk by the people, and to secure the purity 
of these is the chief aim of the work of the 
sanitarian or at any rate of the sanitary engineer. 

‘The simple stagnating of the sewage around 
(and in some few cases even in) the houses can 
only result in an impure atmosphere both within 
and without the house, and frequently no further 
test than that of smell is necessary to detect it. 

But even worse than this is the fact that, 
on account of the manner of construction of the 
ditches, which are not water tight, the whole of 
the soil under every large town in’ Japan must be 
saturated with sewage. It is true that earth has 
a wonderfully purifying effect on sewage, that a 
certain quantity of earth will purify a wonderfully 
large quantity of sewage (presumably by some 
oxidation process, whether assisted by micro-or- 
yanisms or not) by simply allowing the sewage to 
Ger through the earth; but there is a limit to the 
purifying power of earth, and this must have been 
long passed in many Japanese towns. Indeed, I 
shall presently give evidence that it has.* 

We have thus the condition of the people draw 
ing the water they drink from a sewage con 
taminated soil, whilst they live in sewage con- 
taminated air. 

Ivis true that the question as to what diseases 
are produced by ceitain conditions is one. for 
medical men, not for engineers; but in a case so 
very palpable as that in question, T venture to 
say that it is not necessary to look further than 
to the conditions that I have described for the 
cause of epidemics of cholera which are common 
Japan, and for the prevalence of zymotic diseases. 

There repeat two statements made to me during 
my tour, as the one affords remarkable evidence 
that the ditches do not serve to carry away the 
sewage of the towns except during flood times, the 
other that the sewage not carried away sinks into 
the ground and finds its way into. the wells, 
although indeed no evidence farther than that of 
sight is necessary to prove that during dry wea- 
ther the ditches do not carry away the sewage. 
In Hakodate, except during rain, [could not find 
that the ditches carried any sewage to the sea, as 
they were supposed to do. 

The two statements are as follow : 


(1). In Akita, where the ditches lead to the river, 
it was found that in very dry weather analysis of 
water shows very fair purity, proving that very 
litle sewage reaches it at all. In flood time, on 
the other hand, the water is very impure. 

(2). In Sendai an analysis of the water in the 
wells has shown varying amounts of organic im- 
purity. The condition of the ground of Sendai 
varies much as regards slope, some parts being very 
flat. In these the ditches are particularly stagnant, 
and there has been found that the wells are 
particularly foul. 

It is to be observed that it is during hot, dry 
weather, the weather in which sewage contaminated 
air is most dangerous to health, that the ditches do 
not carry away the sewage at all. 

Before stating what alterations I consider should 
be made to improve the drainage and water 
supply in Japanese towns,—especially the former— 
the briefest possible sketch of the rise of the 
sewerage system at present used in English towns 
may not be out of place. 

The primitive custom was simply to throw the 
offal out of the windows into the street, to go where 
it pleased. Ditches generally existed along the 
streets, and these must have been not unlike those 
in Japanese towns at the present time. In fact we 
have descriptions of open ditches in London—at 
no very remote date, for sanitary science is mostly 
an affair of the last 30 or 4o years—very simi- 
lar to those in Tékyd at present. It is a very 
notable fact that during the time these ditches ex- 
isted, epidemics of cholera, sometimes of great 
severity, were common in London, and that the 
epidemics were most severe along’ the course of 
the main ditches. 

At the same time the ‘cesspool ” system was 
developed. A cesspool is simply a hole in the 
ground, like a well, generally covered over. The 
sewage was all led into this, the fluid part ran 
into the ground, as a rule, and the solids were re- 
moved by hand when the cesspool became full. 
The system was a particularly bad one, and it 
shows how curiously ideas have become inverted 















































* Since the above was written I have seen some deep trenches 








that when first sewers were introduced in London 
it was made compulsory that no sewage should be 
led into them directly, but that it should all be 
carried into cesspvols first, the cesspools being 
allowed only to overflow into the sewer. In this 
way was secured the state of things to prevent 
which is the effort of all sanitary engineers at the 
present time, who try to so arrange matters that 
sewage shall be carried immediately from the place 
where it is deposited to its destination, none being 
allowed to remain on the way to decompose. 

The custom of draining by sewers in the modern 
sense of the word is an affair of the last thi ty or 
forty years only, that is to say, the drainage by 
covered but ventilated channels which take the 
sewage directly from the houses and ate con- 
structed, as regards sectional form and inclination, 
with a special view to being self-cleansing. 

A great question, when a'sewayc system is being 
laid down for a town, is as to whether or not the 
rain water should be taken into it. At first sight 
it would appear that the desiderated self-cleansing 
would be more completely secured by taking rain 
into the sewers than by carrying it in separate 
channels; but probably the reverse is the case. If 
it be arranged to take the rain water into the 
sewers itis of course necessary to make them large 
enough to carry away the greatest rainfall that 
commonly occurs, and when they are so made 
the sewage flowing through them in dry weather 
is liable to fill them to so low a level that 
they are not self-cleansing. ‘This difficulty is 
more or less completely overcome by making the 
sewers of oval section, with the smaller end of the 
oval at the bottom, but the result is a great ine 
crease in expense. 

There is another objection to taking rain water 
into sewers, namely that if the sewage be used far 
ivrigation—as it should be used—great evil is done 
by bringing, though the sewers, a great flood of 
water on the land at the very time when wat 
least needed. 

For these reasons there has been, dur ing the last 
few years, a reaction in England, in favour of 
sewers of comparatively small size, taking the 
sewage only, a separate system being constructed 
for rain water. When the flow of sewaye is fairly 
constant—as may be the case when rain water is ex- 
cluded from the sewers—the expensive oval section 
of the sewer has no advantage, but on the contiary 
has distinct disadvantages, It is therefore best to 
use a circular section, and glazed stoneware pipes, 
which are cheap and efficient, may be used for all 
but large towns, and in these latter for all except 
the main sewers. 

‘The following might be said to be an ideal 
system: one in which each house is drained by a 
small pipe with a good fall into a sewer witha 
good fall consisting of a pipe no larger than i 
necessary to carry the sewage, laid in straight 
lines between manholes so as to be open to inspec 
tion, and thoroughly ventilated, the sewage being 
carried by the sewers to land at some distance 
from the town and there being used for irrigation, 
the rain water being carried by other channels to 
the nearest natural water course. 

Such is an ideal system, but it cannot be said 
that such a system has been carried out in the case 
of the majority of English towns, and indeed almost 
in the case of any of them except some that are 
comparatively small. ‘The question of sewage dis- 
posal is one thatis practically as yet unsolved. It is 
known that itis the purest waste to carry sewage 
into the sea, and itis further known that if a na- 
tural water course, as a river, be used for carrying 
the sewage to the sea, the health of the dweller 
by the side of this natural water course is likely to 
suffer, It is farther known that the sewage may 
be disposed of on the land without danger to 
health, and with the result that the land is enriched 
and the sewage is purified, the land separating the 
solid portion from the liquid, using the former and 
sending forth the latter in the form of pure water, 
Moreover, sewage irrigation has been carried 
out with complete success in various cases; but it 
cannot be said that it has generally been adopted, 
The chief difficulty in England is that there are few 
crops which are ‘benefited by wet sewage, and it 
may be said that in England, even at the present 
day, the great problem for sanitarians is that of the 
disposal of the sewage. 

It has struck me, in passing through Japan, that 
the rice fields may possibly be well adapted for 
receiving liquid sewage. Ido not remember any 
record of experiments in this direction, and writing: 
as I do, entirely without books, i have no means 
of looking up authorities on the subject. I shall, 
however, on my return to Tékyé,* do so, and shall 
farther acquaint. myself, more or less, with the 
methods of cultivating rice, of which I am at 
present ignorant. Should the result of these in- 






















































































dug in the streets of Tokyd, and the ground has proved to be 
absolutely sewage sodden, ‘I have seen the sewage leaking into | 
the wells at the joints of the wooden tubes. 





* Ihave still failed to get_any particulars as to the etlect of 
applying liquid sewaye to rice ficlds; but | have hupe that ex= 
Periments will soon be carried out in connection with this matter, 
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vestigations be hopeful, I shall venture to suggest 
to the Sanitary Bureau an experiment in the 
matter of irrigating rice fields with sewage. 

Were it found possible to apply sewage in the 
liquid form to rice fields, the gain to the country 
would be very great. The rice fields are already 
prepared for irrigation, so that no great expense 
would be javolved: as there would be in England 
where there is no such preparation ; the crops would 
be greatly increased; the sewage would be disposed 
of in away which would not be harmful to the 
health of any, and, in fact, the great question of 
“sewage disposal” would be solved for Japan. 

Tam convinced that, in Japan, it will be found 
expedient before long to adopt, at least in 
all towns of considerable size, the system of 
drainage which is now general in England. ‘This 
being so, I look unfavourably on any proposals for 
improvement in drainage which fall short of a 
complete pipe system. I believe that, if such tem- 
porary improvements be made, it will be found, in 
two or three years, that the money spent has 
simply been wasted, especially as some of the 
alterations proposed can scarcely be said to be im- 
provements at all, whilst they would probably cost 
more than a really good pipe sewerage system. I 
have seen excellent glazed stoneware pipes in 
Japan; they are, I believe, very cheap; Japanese 
workmen, if not as yet skilful in laying pipes, 
would very soon become so, and then it would be 
found thatthe laying of pipe systems is not a 
matter involving great expense. I shall take oc- 
casion presently to write of proposed temporary 
systems in Hakodate and in Sende ye 

I have given much consideration as to what it is 
best to propose should be done at once or very 
soon for the improvement of the drainage system 
of Japanese towns. It is my aim to propose, in 
the first place, those alterations which can be car- 
ried out without difficulty, and which will produce 
the greatest improvement for a moderate expendi- 
ture} and I shall try particularly to avoid pro- 
posing any alteration which would not form a part 
of a complete system. ‘That is to say, I shall try 
to avoid recommending the doing of any work 
which would require to be undone were the system 
extended. 

‘The present system for collecting and carrying 
away the actual manute is by no means the best 
possible. It would be a great improvement if the 
*dry-earth” and “pail” system were adopted. In 
the former system the manure as soon as it is de- 
posited is covered with a layer of dry earth, a special 
apparatus being generally made use of to effect this. 
‘The dry earth completely deodorises and probably 
renders quite innocuous the manure, without 
in any way effecting its usefulness for agricultural 
purposes. It, however, considerably "increases 
its weight, a matter which is of course of grave 
consideration when the carrying is done by hand. 
I therefore intend in the meantime to suggest no 
alteration in the manner of disposing of the 
manure, except the provision of urinals in connec- 
tion with the proposed sewage systems, so that as 
little urine as may be shall be mixed with the solid 
manure. An alteration of the system of disposal 
of the manure can be made at any time, even such 
an alteration as would be involved in carrying it 
by the proposed pipe drains, and I consider that 
I shall be better able to advise on this subject 
after I have been a few months longer in Japan. 
A reason for avoiding interference with the pre- 
sent system of disposing of the manure is that, if it 
be found expedient at may ns to carry the liquid 
sewage by pipe sewers to the rice fields, it may then 
be advisable to take all the manure into these 
sewers, so astosave the labour at present expen- 
ded in carrying it by hand. 

What I suggest should be done in the meantime 
is simply to replace the open ditches with pipe 
drains. "I give details of the laying of these. 

I propose that the rain water be not taken into 
these drains, for reasons already stated. In 
the meantime, the rain water may be allowed 
to find its way to the sea or the nearest natural 
water course by the present ditches, which may 
be left to serve the purpose of conveying water 
alone. Indeed, I can see only one reason for not 
having the ditches as a permanent institution for 
carrying rain water. The objection is that the 
people, having got into the habit of using them for 
emptying all sorts of sewage into, will be likely to 
continue to do so even when other arrangements 
are provided. A little experience will, however, 
show whether this is so or not. 

One matter that I have felt some doubt about is 
that of the manner of connection of the houses 
with the sewerage system. Japanese houses are 
so totally different from those of Europe that the 
arrangements in the latter cannot be taken as a 
model for the former. After much consideration, 
T have decided to recommend merely an open gully 
(to be illustrated and described in a separate re- 
port) opposite the corner of each house or be- 
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tween each two small houses. The gully will be so 
arranged that the liquid sewage may be discharged 
immediately into it or may be led to it by bamboo 
pipes or by any other similar expedient. It_ may 
afterwards be considered whether or not it is ex- 
pedient to adopt in the houses any appliances at 
all corresponding to European sinks, fixed basins, 
&c., &e. 

I feel in similar doubts as to the matter of 
“manholes.” Every sewerage system should be 
provided with manholes at suitable intervals, so as 
to gain access to the sewers, and generally also to 
act as ventilators. I feel quite sure that, to con- 
struct manholes precisely as is done in Europe 
would involve much greater expense than the con- 
struction of equally efficient manholes on systems 
more in accordance with common practice in 
Japan; at the same time I have as yet scarcely 
enough experience of the special methods of 
Japanese work to give a precise specification of 
the best way in which to construct manholes in 
this country. For this reason I shall describe— 
in my separate report on Hakodate—one form of 
manhole as used in England, and leave it to the 
intelligence of local engineers or constructors to 
modify the design as may appear best to them. 

As regards the manner of disposing of the 
sewage I feel quite clear, Where towns are on 
the sea shore—as in the case for example of Hako- 
date and Aomori—there is no course but to take 
the sewage into the sea. It could not be carried 
to the land but by pumping, a thing which is, I 
imagine, at present quite out of the question. If 
at any future time it appear worth the expense to 
pump the sewage of seaside towns on to the land, 
the sewers can be picked up by an “ intercepting 
sewer” leading to the pumps. 

Where towns are drained at present into rivers, 
I propose that the sewage be merely carried to the 
rivers by pipes in place of open ditches; but that 
these pipes be so arranged that they may all after- 
wards be connected with a main or intercepting 
sewer laid along the side of the river (or sometimes 
one on each side of the river) so that the sewage 
may be cartied either to the land to be applied in 
irrigation, or to the sea. 

Ass regards water supply, it is evident that, when 
the sewerage system is improved, there will be 
much less danger of contamination of water than 
there is at present, and that the reform of the wate: 
supply system will become a less pressing want. 
Sull, even when the sewerage system has been 
reformed, the water supply will be by no means of 
the best. It has already been pointed out that, 
even if quality be left out of consideration, the 
quantity is generally insufficient. But the quality 
of water drawn {rom comparatively shallow wells, 
in towns drained ever so well, is by no means the 
best. Itis to be borne in mind, in connection with 
this, that, valuableas analysisis for assisting in form- 




















ing a judgment of waters and often in condemning 
them out of hand, a mere negative result of a 
water analysis cannot be taken as proof of the 
fitness of the water for drinking purposes, if for no 
other reason than that the quality of water in a 
shallow well may vary greatly from time to time. 

In the parts of Japan that Thave passed through 
the question of an abundant water supply is one 
that could, in the case of every town, be easily 
solved. There are mountains always near, and 
from these there flow clear and limpid streams. It 
is, in general, merely a question of selecting the 
most convenient of several possible sources, and of 
carrying water from it to the towns. 

As to the method of carrying the water, there can 
be no doubt that the best is that in which cast-iron 
pipes are used, and when the water is allowed to be 
constantly in them, under pressure, through all the 
streets of atown. A set of filtering bedsis also a 
part of every complete water supply system, for 
even the purest natural river water is never quite 
devoid of some suspended matter which were 
better filtered out. 

In several cases temporary water supplies are 
proposed—these are described further on. I think 
ita pity that a temporary arrangement should be 
made, as, if, in a few years, a permanent water 
supply be laid down, the expense involved in the 
temporary supply will be found simply to have 
been thrown away. At the same time I do not by 
any means condemn a temporary system of water 
supply as I do one of drainage. The latter I con- 
sider simply useless; any system of water supply 
which secures even a little more ora little better 
water for a town is a distinct advantage, and 
therefore the only objection to temporary water 
supply arrangements is that, as already said, when 
a permanent arrangement is made, the money 
formeily expended on the temporary system is 
wasted, and because, if a fairly good temporary 
system is constructed, people ‘are liable to rest 
satisfied with it as a permanent system. 





























I refer here to the use of such expedients as 
wooden and stoneware pipes, not to that of leaving 


the construction of filtering beds to some future 
date. That is athing that I think there is no 
harm in doing, so long as even the unfiltered water 
is better than that in present use. 

The great drawback of wooden and stoneware 
pipes is that the water cannot be allowed to remain 
in them under pressure, and that, therefore, they 
are not available for supplying hydrants for the 
extinction of fire. 

I know of no place where fires are so frequent and 
so destructive as in Japan, and the advantage 
that it would be to lave water constantly under 
pressure in the mains for fire extinguishing pur- 
poses can scarcely be overestimated. — It would pro- 
bably reduce the loss of property Ly fire something 
like go per cent., the assumption being that there 
was a properly arranged set of hydrants and hose, 
and that the police or some other body were 
trained touse them. It has already been estimated, 
in connection with Hakodate, that the saving in 
property which would be affected by a plentiful 
supply of water under pressure available for fire 
extinction would cover the annual cost of the 
water works. 

I must say a word as to the system of water 
storage in the towns. It is proposed in most or 
all cases where an improved water supply is ob- 
tained to continue the use of the present wells as 
tanks for storing the water in. At the best such 
tanks with wooden sides are not, from a sanitary 
point of view, perfect water storing vessels; but 
the people have become so throughly accustomed 
to them that it would probably be very difficult to 
make them change their habit and adopt anything 
cortesponding to the European cisterns, even if it 
were possible to find room for them in the houses, 
which in most cases it would not. The wells 
certainly have the advantage that they keep the 
water, in hot summer weather, cooler than it would 
remain in cisterns. 

For the reasons mentioned I do not suggest any 
receptacles for storing the water other than the 
wells; but one thing I consider quite essential, 
and that is that they be fitted with water tight 
bottoms. 


At present the wells are (or are supposed to be) 
watertight all the way from the ground level down 
to the bottom, the water welling up from the latter. 
Now, if these wells be used for storing water carried 
to them by pipes, either one or the other of two 
things will happen. ‘The water in the wells will rise 
above the natural water level of the ground, and 
will soak away, being wasted ; or, it will not rise as 
high as the level of the water in the ground, the 
latter will still continue to flow into the wells, and the 
purity of the water will be very little improved. 

Where—as is proposed in some places—new 
wells are to be made to take the new water supply, 
there need be no difficulty in making the lowest 
length of the wooden tubing with a strong bottom 
likea barrel, It would probably be an advantage 
to have a few inches of cement concrete over this. 
It should every case be ascertained if the well 
is really water tight by allowing it to remain empty 
for some days and seeing if any water flows into 
it from the joints between the wooden tubes. If 
it does, the leakage can be stopped by driving 
small soft wood wedges between the boards. 

To construct a water tight bottom for a well 
already in use is not a particularly easy matter ; 
but I have given the question some consideration, 
and am prepared, if asked to do so, to describe 
a method that can be easily applied, and that will 
be, I believe, quite successful. 

The following are a few notes on each of the 
principal towns visited 














Hakopare, 


In Hakodate we inspected the hospital, the 
quarantine buildings, and the hot springs. Of 
these I need say little, as the two former were 
found to be in every way satisfactory, whilst I do 
not consider myself qualified to give an opinion 
about hot springs, which really constitutea medical 
question. It is proposed to build a set of streets 
of houses for the accomodation of bathers, and I 
send with this a separate report on the drainage that 
Tconsider it advisable to adopt for these houses. 

The water supply of Hakodate is at present 
very bad; but an excellent scheme has already 
been proposed for bringing a plentiful supply of 
pure water into the town. Two reports have 
already been made by engineers, and it would be 
out of place for me to criticise these, could I do so; 
but I consider the scheme proposed to be in every 
way an excellent one. It will be of the greatest 
possible benefit to the town, and I think the sooner 
it is carried out the better. 

The scheme proposed by Mr. Crawford is in so 
far lacking for the present time, that, when Mr. 
Crawford ‘reported, the town was comparatively 
small, Colonel Palmer has, for the reason that 
the size of the town has greatly increased, pro- 
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posed a larger size of main pipe than that sug- 
gested by Mr. Crawford. Mr. Nagasaki and my- 
self went through the calculation of the size re- 
quired, and found that suggested by Colonel 
Palmer to be amply sufficient. 

As [ have already said, no water supply system 
for a town can be considered quite complete with- 
outa system of filtering beds; but I think it would 
be the greatest mistake to delay the construction 
of the Hakodate system till such can be provided. 
A supply of unfiltered water from the Akagawa 
river would be so enormously better than the pre- 
sent water supply that I consider it should be 
brought into the town at once, the question of filter 
beds being left for a future date if there is not just 
now sufficient money to enable the whole proposed 
scheme to be carried out. 

It is, as has already been pointed out to you in 
one of the reports referred to, advisable to take 
the water from a point of the river above the 
highest houses, if possible above the highest culti- 
vation. As the houses and cultivation are both 
being continually pushed higher, it is likely that, 
even if a point above the present highest houses 
be selected, it will be found in time that there are 
houses above it, and that the purity of the water is 
threatened. I consider it advisable, for these rea- 
sons, to provide that the open channel leading to 
the settling reservoir be so arranged that it will be 
possible to continue it in an upward direction at 
any time, so that water may always be drawn 
from above the highest point of cultivation. 

The present drainage system of Hakodate is of 
the nature already described. ‘There is a proposal 
for a temporary drainage scheme, simply consist- 
ing of a set of ditches larger than those at present 
in use, intercepting these latter and running to the 
sea. I cannot but express an unfavourable opinion 
of this proposal, as I believe that if it were carried 
out little or no improvement would result, and it 
would be found that the money expended had 
simply been wasted. I consider that, if the neces- 
sary money for carrying out the whole of a system 
of pipe sewers for Hakodate is not at present 
forthcoming, it will be found the best plan for the 
citizens to carry out a portion of the scheme—that is 
to say to drain a part of the city completely—and 
afterwards, as money can be further devoted to the 
object of draining the town, to go on with the rest 
of the scheme. 

I will say a few words as to the reasons that I 
have for the courses that I have proposed for the 
various sewers in Hakodate. 

Hakodate being built close to the seashore, with 
no ground near it but what stands higher than 
itself, the only course to pursue (pumping being 
as I have said, at present at least, out of the ques- 
tion) is to carry the sewage into the sea; but it is 
of course desirable to carry as little as possible of 
the sewage into the harbour, and especially into 
that part of it where the greater number of the 
ships lie, as, carried there, it would not only have 
the effect of rendering the harbour foul, but also of 
causing a certain amount of silting up, especially 
when the breakwater has been completed, as the 
strength of the tidal currents—at present very 
weak—will be decreased. 

It is quite impossible to avoid carrying some of 
the sewage into the harbour; but, by the scheme 
that I propose, the sewage of only about one quar- 
ter of Plakodate will find its way into the harbour, 
and that quarter is one which cannot be increased 
in area as the town increases in size. 

If I felt sure of the perfection of the workman- 
ship, a larger proportion still of the town might be 
drained away from the harbour, by reducing the 
inclination of some of the sewers ; but, as the sewer- 
ing of Hakodate (if carried out) will be one of the 
first experiences of Japanese workmen in pipe 
sewer laying, I think it inadvisable to adopt such 
falls as‘would necessitate the highest perfection of 
workmanship. 

There is one more matter in connection with 
Hakodate that calls for a few words. It has, I 
understand, been proposed to reclaim some land 
from the sea, at the place where the shore is na- 
turally extending. It is proposed to effect the re- 
clamation by mixing the rubbish and refuse of the 
town with sand, and depositing it between high 
and low water marks so as to hasten the action at 
presently naturally going on. If it be proposed 
to use the land for agricultural purposes, I can see 
no objection to the course; but certainly it would 
be unsafe to use such land for building dwelling 
houses on. ; 

It will be understood that the report I send with 
this does not amount to a detailed specification of 
the proposed sewerage scheme, such as could be 
put into the hands of a contractor, but is intended 
for the guidance of any engineer (not a specialist 
in sanitary matters) who may be appointed to 
superintend the work. To make a complete 
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considerable time, as it would be necessary to make 
sections along every street, and so forth. 

Possibly the making of such a specification— 
with drawings, &c., complete—for Hakodate or for 
some other town in Japan might form a suitable 
exercise for engineering pupils. 

Aomort. 

We made but a short stay at this town. 

‘The water supply here is particularly bad, the 
wells being for the most part unusually shallow. 

The open drains are fouler than is common in 
Japanese towns, on account of their being very 
roughly constructed, and of the fact that their fall 
is in some cases very slight. 

‘The sanitary condition of the town is made still 
worse by two other facts. The one is that the 
outgo of the drains to the sea continually becomes 
blocked, giving rise to a large stagnant pool which 
is, naturally, very foul. ‘The stoppage of the outgo 
appears to be due to the following causes. The 
oulgo serves, as wellas for the actual drains, for a 
sort of canal constructed for carrying water from 
the rice fields when the water carried to them is 
more than sufficient, Were the flow of water through 
this canal tolerably constant, it would probably be 
easy to keep the outgo clear by contracting it 
to the narrowest limits which would serve to 
carry the maximum flow of water, with paral- 
lel jetties running into the sea; but the flow 
of water—considerable during very wet weather 
—ceases almost entirely during dry hot weather, 
when there is no overplus of water from the rice 
fields, and when the flow from the drains almost 
ceases. During these times the sand of the shore, 
carried by a littoral current, blocks the outgo, and 
it would be most difficult to prevent it from so 
doing. 

‘The very offensive smell arising from many of the 
houses in which a fish industry is carried on cer- 
tainly indicates a state of affairs which cannot 
conduce to the health of the community, but we 
had not time to consider this question in detail, or 
sufficiently to suggest a remedy. 

The present status of Awomori is peculiar, and 
makes it difficult to say just what would be the 
best course to pursue to improve matters. The 
town is very poor; but, before a year or two have 
elapsed, it will (Iam told) be the terminus of the 
great railway at present being constructed through 
Japan, when its prosperity will probably very mat- 
ierially increase. Of course this fact affords a 
very good reason for making as few alterations at 
present as possible ; at the same time the town is 
in a condition in which it should not be allowed to 
remain for even a year or two. 

The following improvements are already pro- 
posed, and will perhapsconstitute the best ¢emporary 
remedies that could be made in the circumstances. 

It is proposed to bring in a supply of water from 
a stream at some distance, in wooden pipes. ‘These 
are to supply the wells. In this connection see the 
remarks already made on the necessity for having 
water-tight bottoms for old wells converted into 
tanks, 

It is further proposed to cut a canal from a 
stream at some distance, the water to be distributed 
through the ditches, so that there may be a stream 
of comparatively clean water flowing through them. 
I may state as to some of the ditches that no 
amount of water which could be introduced would 
make them really self-cleansing. 

I think it likely that, when the canal is cut, 
there will be a flow of water, so fairly constant 
through the channel to the sea, already mentioned, 
that the outgo would, if confined between jetties, 
keep itself clear; but I proposed, whilst at Awo- 
mori, a different arrangement, which, I think, is 
likely to give more certain security against stop- 
page; namely, to divert the channel so as to dis- 
charge into the estuary of a river which is close to 
its present outgo, a cross-connection at present 
existing between the channel and the river being 
filled up. I think I made this matter clear at the 
time of our visit, but if I did not I shall be glad to 
to send a report on the subject from Tokyo, if a 
plan of that part of the district including the outgo 
of the channel and the estuary of the river be sent 
me there, 

It is probably premature to suggest a pipe 
drainage system for Awomori at present, but I 
imagine that such a system will be adopted before 
may years. I see no alternative to carrying the 
sewage into the sea, and that just opposite the town, 
as the great flatness of the ground will not allow 
of fall enough to carry it toa distance. The al- 
most total absence of tide will make it impossible 
to adopt the system of a storage sewer to be 
emptied at low-water. In fact the slightness of 
the rise and fall of tide along the northern coasts 
of Japan, if it will simplify drainage systems in 
some respects, will complicate them in others. 

Akita, 

We spent several days at Akita, considering the 

te” of water-supply and of drainage. 
































The water-supply for that part of the town on 
the east side of the river is considered to be 
good enough for present purposes, the wells being 
numerous and comparatively deep. 

‘The water-supply of the part of the town on the 
other side of the river is very bad. In fact I 
understand that a great proportion of the people 
of this part of the town use the water of the river 
into which the whole town is drained, and which 
is used in hot weather as a general bathing place 
by the inhabitants. 

‘The drainage system consists of the usual open 
ditches, &c. 

Two sources of improved water-supply are 
proposed. We inspected both of these. 

One is a large pond at some distance from the 
town. The water of this pond is evidently not of 
the best quality, and would certainly not Le fit for 
drinking purposes without being filtered, as it is 
full of suspended organic matter. Moreover, I 
have no reason to believe that it would afford a 
sufficient water-supply. It appears to receive the 
drainage of only a small area, and there is at pre- 
sent no ible outlet of water from it. I believe 
that the effect of attempting to use it as a source 
of water-supply would simply be to drain it dry. 

The other proposed supply is the river which 
passes through the town. At a few miles above 
Akita this river is a mountain stream of excep- 
tionally clear water, which must certainly be fit for 
drinking purposes. It is, I understand, accord- 
ing to analysis, very pure. 

This river supplies water to a very large area 
of rice fields, and it has been doubted whether, if 
the amount of water necessary to supply the por- 
tion of the town which requires a new supply were 
taken from it, there would remain enough to supply 
the rice fields. I think I can show that there can 
be no doubt that the supply is more than ample. 

At the time of our visit to Akita there had been 
an unusually extended period of dry weather, so 
that the river was receiving about its minimum of 
water from the mountains, The weather was ex- 
ceptionally hot (96° Fahr. in the shade), so that the 
evaporation of water from the rice fields was at its 
maximum. Still, according to an estimate made 
by Mr. Nagasaki and myself, there was passing 
through the town some 16 times as much water as 
would afford an ample supply. It is true that our 
estimation was but a rough one ; but the enormous 
excess certainly many times covers any possible 
error in it. T wish to point out that the question 
is no way effected by the fact that the water pass- 
ing the town had passed through the rice fields 
(as I was told). If so much water passes out of the 
fields, it proves that they would be as well supplied 
if so much less were allowed to pass into them. 

It is proposed to carry the water from the source 
of supply to the town in stoneware pipes. ‘The 
question naturally is whether a system of such 
pipes will stand the necessary pressure. I believe 
they will if, as is proposed, the lower end of the 
main be left quite open, the water simply being 
allowed to flow into the wells. With such an ar- 
rangement the pressure in the pipes is not that 
due to the total head of water (in this particular 
case some go feet), but is due, at any point to the 
difference of level of the pipes and of “the 
hydraulic grade line,” which in the case we are 
considering will be a straight line drawn from 
only a few inches below the level of the water 
surface in the settling reservoir to the lower end 
of the main pipes. & far as I could understand 
the section of the proposed course of the main, this 
difference of level will nowhere exceed about 15 
feet. This is well within the bursting pressure of 
good stoneware pipes; but’ it must be understood 
that the limitation of pressure depends on a per- 
fectly unrestricted outflow at the lower end of the 
main, 

That wooden pipes, with an actual bursting 
pressure probably about the same as that of stone- 
ware pipes, serve fairly well for carrying water in 
such cases as that in question, cannot be taken as 
proof that the stone-ware pipes will. Long before 
the bursting pressure is reached in the case of 
wooden pipes, the seams must open, with the result 
that leakage occurs and the pressure is relieved. 
In the case of stoneware pipes there will be little 
or no such relief, and a failure will occur by the 
actual bursting of a pipe, 

I consider it, at any rate, quite necessary that 
each pipe be tested by a head of water of at least 
30 feet, those which either burst or allow the water 
to ooze through them being rejected. 

As the pipes are to be specially made for the 
work, [advise that they be made 3 feet long, so as to 
reduce the number of joints. The jointing and lay. 
ing of the pipes may be done as described in a 
separate report for the drain pipes of Hakodate. 
The greatest care must be taken with each joint, and 
no sand may be mixed with thecementused. The 
size of pipe proposed (about 9 English inches) is 
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I think that at best the system of stoneware 
pipes proposed can only be looked upon as a tem 
porary one, especially as the proposed source i+ 
above neither the highest habitations nor the highest 
cultivation of the valley, and the absolute purity of 
the water cannot theelore be relied upon, Ehope 
that a consideration of the advantages of a system 
of cast-iron pipes with water under pressure, point- 
ed out in an catlier part of this report, especially 
as regards protection against fire, may induce the 
authorities to adopt such a system, In this case 
it would be visable to select a higher source of 
supply; both for the sake of gaining a greater pres- 
sure, and of being above the highest cultivation, so 
as to be secure against contamination, 

Twas not specially asked to report on a scheme 
for draining the town, but T may say that the 
drainage would present no great difficulties. ‘The 
drainage should be by pipe drains carrying the 
sewage to the river as at present, these drains 
being, however, so arranged that, at any future 
time, an intercepting sewer on each side of the 
river might be used to carry the sewage, either to 
cultivated fields farther down the river, or, if neces- 
sary, to the sea. 
































Senpat. 

At Sendai we were asked to report ona pro- 
posed drainage scheme. 

Two schemes have been proposed, or rather, 
two slight modifications of the same scheme. ‘The 

roposal is to substitute, for the ditches on the sur- 
es of the ground, sewers under thestreets, ‘This 
is an excellent plan ; but I consider the sections of 
sewer propose:! to be very far from good. 

One propos: is for a flat bottomed sewer about 
3/7” high, 2'6" wide at the bottom, and 1'9’ wide 
at ‘the top, con-tructed of stone. 

To make such an arrangement would in truth 
merely be to lower the level of the ditches and to 
Hide them from sight, and, except in as much as 
the new sewers would probably be more carefully 
constructed than the old ditches, would not, I con- 
sider, improve matters at all. It must be born in 
mind that, if sewage be allowed to stagnate in 
sewers (as it certainly will in any flat bottomed 
sewer) so that it decomposes, dangerous emana- 
tions are given off, and no amount of covering will 
prevent them from escaping into the air. ‘They 
are bound to find relief somewhere, and the attempt 
to confine them merely has the eflect of concent. 
ting them so that they will issue ina still more 
dangerous form than otherwise, 

Me other section of sewer proposed is a fitile 
better than that which we have Leen considering 
Its bottom is V-shaped, and probably it would 
retain considerably less deposit than a sewer of the 
other section; but this is all that can be said for 
it. It is far from a good form. 

Tam told that this form has been adopted for a 
sewerage system in Nagasaki. Lam sorry to hear 
this, because, as I have already said, Pam con 
vinced that, in Japan, it is only necessary that the 
advantages of pipe drainage become known, when 
such will be adopted for all except the largest towns, 
in which main sewers of brick will be necessary. 

An objection to the proposed sewers, beyond the 
one that they will not be self-cleansing, is that, if 
constructed with care, they would cost much more 
than a pipe system, the assumption being that the 
rain water is excluded from the pipes and is car- 
ried in the present ditches, and that Japanese 
workmen had become trained in the laying of 
stoneware pipes. 

It has been objected to the proposal to construct 
sewers too small to carry all the rain water, that 
there are several small areas of low level in the 
town from which the present ditches do not pro- 
perly carry away the rain water, and that one of 
the functions of the proposed sewers will be to 1e- 
medy this undoubtedly objectionable state of a 

‘Yo this I reply that it is by no means necessary 
to construct a system of large sewers to effect this 
end. The depressed area might be drained by 
either of the following plans :—From each of them 
there might be carried to the river, ata very small 
cost, a g-inch drain. Or the ditches might, in 
these particular places, be allowed to overflow into 
the pipe sewers that Tsuggest. Pipe sewers must 
always be made considerably larger than. is 
absolutely necessary to carry sewage, and theexcess. 
of size would be sufficient to cary away the oc- 
casional amount of rain water which the ditches 
fail to carry, if not at the very moment of an 
exceptionally heavy thunder shower, within a few 
minutes afterwards. 

Lcan only hope that the authorities of Sendai 
may, on taiciny into consideration the advantages 
of a pipe system of seweraye that Thave pointed 
out ina previous part of thix report, reconsider 
the matter of laying large stone sewers of either of 
the sections described. ‘The separate report on a 

ainage scheme for Hakodate might be of interest 
to them, 

I believe it is not proposed at present to under- 
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take any new water-supply scheme in Sendai, but 
to ty to improve the walls, some of which at pre 
senUafford a very impure sample of water, 
From what has alieady been said in an eaulier 
part of the report, it will be understood that I con- 
sider the step most likely to secure an improve: 
ment in the well water is an improvement of the 
sewerage system, so that the soil under the towns 
may no longer be impregnated with sewage, and the 
waier of the wells may cease to be diluted sewage. 
Nigko. 
The present report is being: written in Nikko 
Here Lhave not the advantage of the company of 
Mr. Nagasaki as interpreter and assistant, and 
have, therefure, not called on the sanitary authori- 
ties, Th however, naturally been looking 
about in the town, and may be allowed to so 
much as that, of ail the towns in Japan that I have 
seen, Nikko would be the most easily drained 
and supplied with water on the modern system. 
The town (I speak of lower Nikko, but the 
same remarks almost apply to upper Nikko also), 
is practically a single long steet, having a neatly 
uniform slope from one end to the other, and is 
surrounded with mountains all flowing with streams 
of pure water. 

A pipe sewer might be laid along the main 
street, carried at its lower end into the river, and 
a supply of water through cast-iron pipes might 
easily be effected. 

‘To carry sewage into a river is to dispose of it 
about the worst way possible, but, where it is 
already carried into a river, the substitution of 
pipes, as a means of so cairying it, for ditches 
would Le in itselfa great advantage; whilst, if due 
consideration be given to a probable future ar- 
rangement for carrying the sewage to the land 
whilst the sewers are being laid, such arrangement 
will be greatly facilitated when it comes to be made. 

Iwish, in concluding my report, to expiess my 
thanks to all those with whom my business in the 
various towns brought me into contact, for their 
uniform kindness and courtesy, for the ready as- 
sistance they gave me every possible occasion, 
and for the liberal spirit in which they took into 
consideration any improvements which I proposed. 

I wish also to thank Dr. Gotoand Mr. Nagasaki 
for the continual assistance rendered me, without 
which [ shonld have been able to do very little 

T remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

W. K. Burton, 

President of the Sanitary Bureau of Japan. 














































































LETTER FROM LONDON. 
Teh er ES 
(FRom ove Srecian Cornesronpent.) 





London, February 25th, 

It is not quite clear what the precise state of 
the Crown Prince is at present. Contradictory 
telegrams from San Remo arrive daily; but on 
the whole it seems that the disturbance is due to 
the operation recently performed, and is not 
serious. Sir Morell Mackenzie is still of opinion 
that the disease is not cancer, and Professor Vir- 
chow’s analyses apparently support his views; but 
some of the German specialists hold it to be can. 
cer. Let us hope Sir Morell is right. 

In Pailiament there has Leen nothing exciting. 
Mr. Balfous’s speeches on the [ish question are very 




















clever debating speeches; Mr. Gladstone has. de- 
livered a magnificent oration, which Sir William 
Harcourt said) would be immortal; but we 





have had so many immortal" haranyues from 
the same quarter, which are now all but forgotten, 
that one prefers to wait a year or two before joins 
ing in the enthusiasm. Several bye elections have 
taken place, with the usual varying results; an 
Amurath succeeds an Amurath in West South- 
wark, Mr. Buchanan, Unionist, is succeeded by the 
same Mr. Buchanan, Home Ruler, in West Edin- 
burgh, and a Home Ruler is succeeded by a 
Unionist at Doncaster. Your readers will not be 
as excited about these events as people are here ; 
distance may not lend enchantment to the view of 
the political harly burly here, bat it will probably 
reduce these passing incidents to their Wue dimen= 
sions, To hear the screaming and cackling that 
goes on, one would think that each individual 
election was about to settle the fate of the empire. 
‘The solid fact of the situation is that the Gover 
ment intends remaining in power for the next five 
years, and the Unionists intend that they shall, 
About 1893 we may begin to worry ourselves con. 
cerning elections, By that time Mr. Gladstone may 
be reconverted (who will say it is impossible ?)5 
HL manner of things may have happened. [re 
lind, the eternal and unchangeable, we shall 
still have with us; but it may be in some other 
phase. Meanwhile, Mr. Arthur Balfour and his 
opponents will have their duels, and so far he does 



















































not seem to be getting the worst of it. Like Mr. 
Forster, he iy aman of grit, of strong fibre 3 Lut he 
is Hot su “euinest;” he refuses to take all that the 
lhish members say au grand serieux ; he will not 
reason, as Mr. Furster would do, with one whom 
he regards as a fool or a knawe ; he answers either 
according to his folly or his knavery, and goes his 
way with great coolness and imperturbability. He 
has none of the characteristics of the Celts, and is 
wholly unaffected by them. Mr. O'Brien delivers 
a fiery attack on the Chief Secretary, with whom, 
ay he'said, he was now face to face; he clinches 
his hands as if he were going to dive the fingers 
through the palms, the veins stand out like whip- 
cords on his temples; he points the finger of 
denunciation and wrath and scorn at his enemy ; 
he raises his voice till it rings through the whole 
house; stops an instant; resumes another branch of 
his subject in a lower and weakened tone ; goes on 
rising and tising till she words pour out ina per- 
fect fuod and are heard out in the lobby ; and con- 
cludes by inveking a blessing on Mr. Balfour, for 
that he has, by his administration of Ireland, 
biouglit Home Rule and happiness to that dis- 
tracted country appreciably nearer. The Ihish 
members, and many of the English, are worked 
up to a state of intense excitement ; but all through 
the storm the Chief Secretary sits quietly and 
impassively reclining on the Treasury Bench ; he 
smiles a placid, lazily-amused smile when some 
particularly violent expression or accusation falls 
from his assailant, Lut Soon relapses into his usual 
easy, expressionless attitude. Mr. O'Brien stops, 
and his friends howl loudly for “ Balfour,’’ “ Bal: 
four;” butthere isno response. ‘The Gladstonian 
papers the following day say that Mr. Balfour 
in ruined, because he dreaded the duel and ran 
away; but, when he does rise the following day, he 
hegins by asking whether his opponents thought 
he was going to speak at his time or at theirs, and 
proceeds to dispose of Mr. O'Brien's speech by 
saying that the gentleman is accustomed to 
accuse Chief Secretaries of all the crimes in 
the calendar, and by quoting several absud 
extracis respecting Sir George Trevelyan and 
Mr. Gladstone from United Ireland. ‘Tam at 
some pains to endeavour to give your reades 
an idea of Mr. Arthur Balfour; for he, tather 
than his policy, is the chief feature of the presext 
aspeet of the Trish question, In my opinion, the 
only Trish member able to cope with him, and this 
hy reason of character and temperament rather 
than of capacity, is Mr. Parnell. Both are per- 
fectly cold and impassive, and ate not moved a 
hair’s breadth from whatever course they resolve 
upon by entreaty or objurpation or ridicule. Te 
has often been said that Mr. Parnell owes his 
fim grip of the Lrish people to his non-Celtic 
characteristics; Mr. Baltour owes his success so 
far—which in'my opinion is very great—to the 
same circumstance. He is serenely indifferent to 
Parnellite praise or blame; he apparently is pro- 
foundly convinced of the tnith of Mr. Acnold- 
Forster's dictum: “Every charge brought by a 
Parncllite is prinid facie (alse, and the filthy abuse 
of those persons can do as little to injure the cha- 
vacter_ ob any honourable man as their disgusting 
adulation can do to adorn which is coming 
it rather strong 











































































1 do not often inflict. so much of politics on 
your readers ; let them blame Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
and his very striking characteristics for it. The 
weather just now troubles us much more than Ire- 
land—by “us” I mean the general public, who 
are sick of Ireland, and only tolerate it because 
they can’t help it, [tis the same with the wezather, 
which really is altogether abominable. In London 
we have a dozen snow-showers in the course of the 
day, with a biting east wind; then a touch of 
sunshine, which melts the snow, and makes the 
strects sloppy; then more snow; then frost ; and 
so A few days ago business took me 
down to Oxford, Soon afier passing Read- 
ing we evidently came on the track of a snow- 
storm of a few days previously, which had 
passed to the north and north-west of London. 
fhe dvifts lay filteen and twenty feet high. In 
the long flat tract lying between Didcot and Ox- 
ford, the hedges were almost obliterated, and un- 
fortunate hares and partridges, rendered tame by 
hunger, were on the ine trying to pick up some- 
thing to eat, and were not frightened off by the 
engine, In Oxford itself, inthe back streets, the 
snow was piled up on both sides like a great wall. 
‘The narrow street between All Souls and St. Mary's 
Church was a mass of frozen snow; it lay twenty 
feet high around the Radcliffe Observatory, and 
the alley leading down from High Street to Oriel 
had a little path hewn through the snow, all the 
rest being a solid mass of snow and ice. They 
say in Oxford that itis much worse than the great 
tall of 1881, which led the Spectator to discuss the 
problem how London would meet the coming 
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The state of the island of Lewis has been the 
subject of investigation by a Commission appointed 
by the Scotch Secretary, which has now presented 
a most alarming report. The soil is sterile, the 
people increase rapidly ; for some years past cer- 
tain special industries have enabled the islanders 
to maintain themselves—such as kelp and the 
herring fisheries. These have now, for one reason 
or another, failed, and the people are thrown back 
on the soil, which is not able to support a tenth of 
their numbers, It is, unfortunately, an economic 
position with which British statesmen are painfully 
familiar, but which, for all their experience, they 
are not able to meet adequately. If nine-tenths of 
the people of Lewis could be induced to emigrate to 
Manitoba or Western Australia, they might soon 
become comfortable and even wealthy farmers; but 
the Celt does notliketoleave his home—whodoes?— 
and it is difficult to induce him to do so. Besides 
the report contains some unpleasant remarks about 
the laziness of the men of Lewis. One writer on 
the subject says :—*Here ina small space are 
all or nearly all the economic and social condi 
tions which have been the ruin of Ireland. Over 
population, idleness, dirt, dependence on foreign 
wage-funds, want of moral energy: these are all 
the’ things the Commissioners note as incipient 
in Lewis, and Englishmen know to be chronic in 
Ireland.” I do not agree with this writer on the 
subject of over-population in Ireland—that is, if 
he refers to the present time; on the contrary, 
T hold that Ireland is greatly underpopulated, 
and I think I have given reasons in one of these 
letters, based on personal experience, for the faith 
that is in me in this respect. 

Lord Dufferin’s retirement will be known to 
your readers long before this. ‘The reasons are 
personal and private; but beyond this it is not 
known what they are. He goes as Ambassador 
to Rome, in order, it is said, to serve the period 
necessary by law to entitle him to a diplomatic 
pension. He is not rich, and £1,700 a year is a 
matter of importance to him. In his various high 
posts abroad, his social duties have been performed 
in such a manner that little was left of his salary, 
high though that has been, at the end of the year. 
At Rome he will not be burdened with work; and 
will be able to recruit after four years in India. It 
is said that he is to be the future Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs; but there seems no 
ground for this report, except his obvious fitness 
for the post. For, if this were intended, there is 
no reason why he need be anxious about his 
diplomatic pension, as be would entitled to a 
much higher pension as Foreign Secretary, without 
any restrictions as to lime of service. He is being 
succeeded in India by Lord Lansdowne, Go- 
vernor-General of Canada, who is unquestionably 
an able man, although he has not yet proved him- 
self Lord Dufferin’s peer; but, then, who has? 

Some time ayo a great fuss was made about a 
Commission, of which Sir James Stephen was the 
President, which enquired into the system of con- 
tracts for’ the supply of warlike stores, The evi- 
dence was reported day by day in the papers, and 
the deliberations of the Commissioners were 
awaited with much anxiety. In due time the re- 
port was published, widely commented on—and 
shelved. It is now stated that the Government 
will have nothing to do with any of the recom. 
mendations of the Commission; and there is an 
end of it. This is a delightfully governed country, 
and we have every reason to be proud of our 
administrative system, and to shoot out the tongue 
and point the finger of scorn at other nations. We 
at least are not governed by a bureaucracy; 
our officials are just and intelligent and pure; our 
constitution is the most admirable ever devised by 
the wit of man; it is the result of the wisdom of 
centuries practically applied to the art of govern- 
ment, and, of course, “all is right as right can 
be”—only our bayonets will bend, and our cart- 
ridges jam, and the flour for our soldiers is 
weevilly, and we don't care what the Commissioners 
who have inquired into all these things say about 
them. If a British bayonet won't go into an Arab, 
so much the better for the Arab and the worse for 
the bayonet ; and there’s an end of it. 

Mr. Lewis Wingfield, who recently visited 
Japan, and whose knowledge of costume is unrival- 
ied, is at work on a new novel relating partly to 
Japan. Thopeit will bea good one. His last novel 
was published in Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library, 
—a series which bounded into fame with Hugh 
Conway’s Called Back.” The Lovely Wang,” 
Mr. Wingfield’s book was called; the scene was laid 
in China, and recounted some strange goings-on of 
Miss Wang. I did read it; but it has left’ no im- 
pression on my mind; so I suppose I cannot have 
thought much of it. Indeed, I quite forget what it 
was Miss Wang did, or why she did it; but I do 
remember that she was a very ill-regulated maiden. 
If Mr. Wingfield tries to tell a story of purely 
Japanese life, he will not have many readers; for, 
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although the ordinary novel reader wants plot and 
incident, he (or rather she) wants them amongst 
people whom he knows, and under a sun and stars 
which are familiar to him, I don’t believe you can 
get up in this country amongst novel readers any 
interest in the doings of men and women with 
unpronounceable names. You can’t get them to 
believe that these people have not strayed out of a 
circus or a conjuror’s troupe. 

Mr, Carles’s new book on Korea has appeared, 
and so has Mr. Little's on the Yang-tsze gorges, 
or rather on the river up to Chung-king. Both 
are published at a somewhat unfavourable time. 
‘The papers are too full of parliamentary and poli: 
tical matter to pay much attention to books, which 
consequently ate not reviewed, and which suffer 
heavily in consequence. Apropos Mr. Little and 
his navigation project, the Foreign Office is said 
to have * got its back up” at last, about the Chi- 
hese evasions and excuses for withholding the 
permit, and to have sent a telegram in peremptory 
terms to Sir John Walsham on the subject. It 
really is monstrous that the Chinese Government 
cannot be got to perform the most obvious duty, 











to admit foreigners to the exercise of there 
clear rights, without all this humbug about 
the anger of the people and the’ opposi- 


tion of the Jiterati and gentry. Fancy a 
Government in Europe saying to another : “Yes: 
your people have got the right to go to such and 
such a town; we solemnly gave them that right 
ten years ago; but the people on the roadside will 
throw stones and make faces at them, and the 
townsfolk will get up a riot. Pray don’t press us 
about it now!” The answer is: It is your busi- 
ness to make the people keep quiet; what else are 
you there for? What is the good of being a great 
Power, if you can’t prevent the people of a single 
town from committing outrages?” No doubt the 
Chinese in some crooked way reconcile all this with 
their notions of national dignity ; but other people 
can't help looking on it as exceedingly contemp- 
tible. “Lhe post of British Minister at Peking can. 
not be a bed of roses; to be constantly urging 
absurd mandarins to do what every other Governe 
ment does as a matter of course; to have to 
listen patiently to their ridiculous and puerile 
twaddle, and frame some kind of serious answer, 
must be excessively irksome, and at times disgust. 
ing. A man must beas suave and impertubable 
as Mr. Balfour to abstain from grinning in the 
faces of “ the Prince and Ministers,” and smashing: 
the cups and glasses. ‘There appears to be 1 
scare in Russia about the Chinese preparations in 
Manchuria to be ready for the next European 
conflagration ; China is going to do this on the 
Amoor, and that in Tonquin, and the other some- 
where else, She is craftily making ready for some 
grand coup, as the chess-player plans carefully 
his game and skilfully works it out. I wonder 
how many of the Chinese Ministers can see farther 
than their noses in this or any other matter in- 
volving a knowledge of foreign politics; how 
many of them can tell off-hand who is going to 
fight whom, and with what allies and chances ? 
T read once that admirable and instructive 
journal, the Chinese Times, that there was no 
such thing as statesmanship in China. This is 
a hard saying; but it seems true. A Cabinet 
Minister in Mr. Gladstone’s last Government was 
known as “ the sand-bag;” if you hit hard enough 
you made a slight dent and a bulge, which grad- 
ually disappeared before your eyes, leaving the 
object as itwas before. ‘The Chinese Government 
is much like Mr. Campbell-Bannermann in this 
respect. 

The Prince of Wales opens the exhibition of 
Mr. Anderson’s pictures in the British Museum on 
the 7th proximo, I cannot undertake to say that 
the opening will not be deferred for another year 
or two; it is well not be too sure in these matters. 
We have now been waiting three or four years 
for this exhibition ; a few more will matter little 
to the Museum authorities; and if the latter are 
content why should the public grumble? ‘The im: 
pudent public is always saying ill-natured things; 
it should therefore be disregarded—and it is. 






































Residents of Yokohama have applied to the 
authorities for permission to lay a tramway between 
Kanagawa and Tomioka, by way of Yokohama, 

Presidents of Courts of Appeal and First In- 
stance who are now in the capital, and a number 
of officials of the Judicial Department, visited the 
new Irnperial Palace on the 17th instant. 

Various residents of Tokyd propose to establish 
a_compat to be called the Tédkyé Maki Sumi 
Kaisha (Tokyo Wood and Charcoal Company), 
with a capital of yen 50,000. The promoters have 
applied to the Tékyé City Government Office for 
permission to establish the head office at Kawagu- 
chicho, Kanasugi, Shiba.—Bukka Shimpo. 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
aE Ne Ses 
(From our Sreciat Corresronpext.) 





San Francisco, March 24th. 

The event of the week has been an unprecedental 
snow storm in New York, As a meteorological 
phenomenon, there was nothing very remarkable 
about it. The thermometer did not fall below 
zero; the snow-fall was only from eighteen totwenty- 
four inches on a level; the velocity of the wind did 
not exceed forty-miles an hour. In Dakota or 
Minnesota, the phenomenon would hardly have 
excited remark, But in the luxurious city of New 
York, in the middle of the last month of winter, 
the storm seems to have been regarded as a na- 
tional calamity. All intercourse between the upper 
and lower parts of the city was cut off; there 
was no communication between the city and the 
suburbs, where a large proportion of its people live ; 
all railroads were blockaded; telegraph and tele. 
phone wires were broken down ; it was impossible 
to drive or to walk through the streets while the 
snowy cyclone was raging. Serious inconvenience 
followed; people couldn’t reach their houses, and 
slept in layers on office floors; the supplies of food 
gave out: restaurants were unable to furnish meals ; 
Households were deprived of their customary sup: 
plies of milk, bread, groceries, and meat ; the poor 
were unable to replenish their scuttles of coal ; 
doctors could not visit their patients, and the dead 
could not be buried. When the gale ceased, three 
hundved hearses were found in the streets, each 
with a corpse in it, but without horses, driver, or 
mourners. A few lives are reported to have been 
lost, by freezing in snow drifts; but for the most 
part the accidents attributable to the storm were 
rather of the ludicrous than the lamentable order. 
The event has furnished the newspapers with an 
inexhaustible topic for lively and lurid description, 
and almost every member of the jeunesse dorée 
has some feat of daring and devotion to recount. 

In a little over two months, the Republican 
National Convention will meet to nominate a candi- 
date for President, but up to the present time the 
apathy prevailing in Republican circles is so mani- 
fest that it elicits a wail from the New York Tribune. 
“If Republicans cannot be roused to more activity 
than they now display,” says Mr. Blaine’s organ, 
“the contest will be hopeless.” “The difficulty is 
to find a Quintus Curtius willing to leap into the 
gulf; as long as he holds back, the rank and file of 
the party see no reason for perspiring. ‘There has 
been a boomlet in Iowa for Allison, but nobody 
minds. A son-in-law of William H. Vanderbilt 
has bought the New York Express, apparently 
to present Chauncey Depew’s claims to the coun. 
try; if he can survive the support of that sheet, he 
must be very strong indeed. Leland Stanford is 
publishing in the Chronicle his life and adventures, 
with illustrations of the farm-houses at which he 
resided when he dug potatoes for a dollar a day; 
but the appeal falls on an apathetic audience. 
George Alger of Michigan has been here, and has 
been “introduced to people as the coming man. 
The remark which followed was generally: Who 
cares? John Sherman devotes his time to recon. 
ciling his past speeches with each other—a harm. 
less and not uninteresting occupation, 

From present appearances, the Convention will 
meet without any preferences, and it will be a 
scramble among small politicians for the nomina. 
tion, The more sagacious men of the party will 
struggle to avoid the nomination as vigorously as 
the small fry will try to get it. ‘There is no saying 
what blunders the Democrats may not commit be- 
fore 1892, and a Republican statesman who has 
nursed himself till then may have a chance worth 
waiting for. 

The Ways and Means Committee have spent 
the week in tinkering their tariff bill, which will be 
laid before the House next week. It is noticeable 
that the wails of the protectionists grow fainter as 
the tussle approaches. ‘They seem to realise 
that something is going to be done, and that the 
cry about “the pauper labour of Europe” is 
going to be no more effective than the * bloody 
shirt.” The education of a people proceeds 
by leaps and bounds. Year upon year. will 
pass, and men learn so slowly that advanced 
thinkers grow discouraged; but, all at once, 
light will break out in the darkness, and it will 
then be perceived that the flame from which it 
springs has been smouldering for a long time. 

The East, in the absence of other engrossing: 
subjects of thought, is devoting a good deal of time 
to the subject of female suffrage. An angular 
English lady of the name of Ashton Dilke, a sister- 
in-law of Sir Charles Dilke, is doing missionary 
work among the New York ladies, and urges the 
formation of Primrose leagues. As a rule, New 
York girls would rather see Rose balls of the Pari- 
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sian variety naturalized in this country than Prim- 
rose leagues. Still the race of gaunt females, with 
curls on their foreheads, and knobs and sharp 
angles in odd spots on their circumference, has 
always flourished in the East, and by them Mrs. 
Dilke has been greeted with sisterly kisses. The 
New York Senate, ever polite and considerate to 
the sex, has reported a bill granting votes to wo- 
men, and high hopes are entertained that the 
long expected Millenium is at last at hand. 
But Americans—I speak of males only—are 
abominably treacherous and deceitful. here 
never has been any difficulty in getting a favour- 
able report from State legislatures on bills grant- 
ing the suffrage to women; but, at the last mo- 
ment, when everything seemed all right, some 
accident has always prevented the bills becoming 
laws. In Wyoming and Washington Territories, 
women vote atall elections; and in quite a number 
of States they vote for school trustees. Whenever 
an attempt is made to extend their rights further, 
some entirely unexpected obstacle defeats the 
effort, in spite of the bitter regrets of the men. It 
is probable that in the distant future the political 
equality of the sexes will be admitted by all civi- 
lised nations. It is logical, it is reasonable, it is 
just. But I am bound to say that in this country 
the movement for woman suffrage has made little 

rogress of late years, and what little progress it 
Rac made has been rather due to the convictions 
of men than to the efforts of strong-minded females. 

Senator Blair of New Hampshire has introduced 
a bill into Congress requiring the President to 
give the preference to Confederate veterans over 
all others in appointing office-holders at the South. 
This is the same Senator who proposed to appro- 
priate a large sum of money annually for the sup 
port of schools in proportion to illiteracy—the dis- 
trict where the people were most ignorant getting 
the largest amount, and such States as Massachu 
setts and California, where splendid schools are 
maintained by the State, getting none at all. His 
idea probably is to make a little political capital 
for the Republican party by flattering Confederate 
soldiers. It is hardly likely that the plan will 
succeed, ‘The South scorned his offer of money 
for Federal schools, and is not likely to gush over 
his kindness to rebel veterans. It will take some- 
thing more than such shallow bribes to divide the 
solid South, 

It may be of interest to the people of Japan 
to know that another article of prime necessity— 
rice—seems likely to follow the example of coffee 
and copper, and advance materially in price. As 
your readers are aware, the world’s consumption 
of such articles is so nicely adjusted to production 
that a crop-faiture anywhere, even though the 
deficiency be small, affects prices all over the world. 
There has been a crop-failure in our Southern 
States, and there is said to be a deficiency in the 
East India crop amounting to not less than 
200,000,000 pounds. ‘The consequence has been 
that rice has risen at New Orleans from 3} cents 
at this time last year to 5} cents at present. The 
advance may be even larger than this, for, of 
course, whenever the price of a staple article be- 
gins to rise, holders get inflated views of values, 
and refuse to market their holdings. “Uhis is what 
the Southern planters are doing at the present 
moment, and the consequence is that the stocks of 
rice at the mercantile centres are unprecedentedly 
low. We ought to carry 50,000 bags here to be 
confortable; it is doubtful if we have 15,000. 
Ic is questionable whether the Asiatic markets are 
in such rapport with the markets of Europe and 
America that an advance here is sure to be fol- 
lowed by a corresponding movement there. If it 
is, the consequence in countries where a teeming 
population is mainly fed on rice cannot but be 
serious. 

Messrs. Edwin Booth and Barrett close to-night 
a three weeks? season of Shakesperian plays in this 
city, by which they are understood to net between 
them the snug sum of $75,000, They are playing 
astarting tour, in which they give Shakespeare’s 
masterpicces in a style in which they have never 
before been produced anywhere in the world; it 
is worth noting, as an evidence of the rewards 
which this country grants to high art, that they 
expect to realise a round million dollars between 
them before the tour ends. No actor ever before 
won such a prize. The show is probably worth 
the money. Conceding all that Henry Irving's 
friends claim for him, it is doubtful whether there 
is any actor living who can render Hamlet, or 
Shylock, or Jago, ot Brutus as Wooth can; if he be 
inferior to Salvini as King Lear or Othello, it must 
be remembered that Salvini cannot play in English. 
But the whole dramatic business is being revolu- 
tionized. Sara Bernhardt starred through the 
cities of the United States playing the modern 
French lurid melodramas to audiences not one in 
five of whom understood her tongue ; she carried 
off a fortune. Next month Daly’s New York 
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comedy troupe, one of the most perfect assemblages 
of comedians ever mustered under one manaye- 
ment, goes to play for a month in London, then 
fora month in Paris, then for a month in Berlin, 
and opens in San Francisco in September. Talk 
about time and space ! 

‘The Hon. Mortison R. Waite, Chief Justice of 
the United States, died yesterday at Washington, 
at the age of 72. It will puzzle Mr. Cleveland to 
find a suitable successor 





JAPAN'S ANXIETIES. 
SS 

In the family of nations Japan is the child of 
the world's old age. And being the last baby she 
is always the baby, and as such is petted and 
scolded by turns. If she is not spoilt by these 
irrational alternations it will be because ofa native 
good sense and modesty which will enable her to 
be wiser through instinct than her advisers would 
make her by education. 

Just now we observe that certain of her rather 
numerous parents and guardians think it incum- 
bent upon them to apply alittle correction, Japan, 
we are told, has been very naughty and deserves 
a good scolding if not blows. A “reactionary 
spirit” set in and it must be spanked out. 
The bad child has been caught snipping off the 
heads of flies; and ‘the blood-pit” has been 
“ well-moistened "’ with ensuing gore. Despotism 
is showing its teeth; the liberty of the subject is 
diminishing ; the freedom of the press is curtailed 
and religious toleration is threatened. 

These are grave charges, and they come from 
intelligent and teputable sources. \We have no 
disposition to treat them otherwise than on their 
merits. But we are convinced that they are 
based on a false perspective. Like so many judg- 
ments on Japan, they assume for that country 
a past in common with the Caucasian race, and 
as aresult set up standards which, however just 
abstractly considered, are cruelly unfair when all 
the circumstances are taken into consideration, 

We call ourselves a progressive people, and so 
we are in compatison with most other nations, yet, 
compared with modern Japan, we are riveted in 
inflexible conservatism. Since Webster’s day, 
for example, we have made but three changes in 
our organic law and those in the lines marked out 
our original charter. In the same period Japan 
has again and again completely revolutionized 
her political system, ‘The Emperor has ceased to 
be a god, the feudal system has been abolished, 
foreign commerce and intercourse have been 
legalized and encouraged, modern science has 
been naturalized, the rights of the individual have 
been recognized, Christianity has been allowed to 
explain its message and gather disciples—it would 
be wearisome even to recapitulate the radical 
changes which these few years have witnessed i 
the politics, society, language, usages, and spuit 
of this unique people. 

We cannot decide at this distance how far the 
cl isms to which we have alluded are just, and 
unlike some of our neighbours we shall not robe 
ourselves in omniscience in the absence of i 
formation. Possibly the pendulum has swung 
back ; for our part, speaking frankly, we hope so— 
not, of course, because of any hostility to political 
or religious liberty, but because of a profound con- 
vietion that Japan is making too great haste to be 
rich in all the resources of an alien civilization, 
and by so doing is exposing herself to the ruin 
that follows this madness for new acq 
What that country needs above all other things is 
a sturdy conservatism which shall surrender no- 
thing that is part of the nation’s genius until it is 
clearly established that the proposed substitute is 
a distinct improvement. Were this element 
stronger it would have saved the country from 
most of the evils which now afflict or threaten i 

Some years ago a scholar in one of the foreign- 
language schools, who had never studied algebra, 
came to his teacher with a treatise on that science 
and asked to have the last problem in the book 
explained to him. The teacher said that that 
problem involved all the principles of the science, 
with none of which the pupil had any acquaintance. 
“Exactly,” replied the student, “and so I thought 
if you would explain this problem to me I should 
understand algebra.” It is quite in. this spirit 
that many friends of Japan, both nati: and 
strangers, would have her acquire a new civiliza- 
tion, and great chagrin is expressed if the pupil 
fails to master all the science at one stroke. 

We believe that nowhere on the of the earth 
are the rulers of any country so anxious to pro- 
mote its true interests, and so devoted to the study 
of those interests, as are the remarkable group of 
men who among them have directed Japan's go- 
vernment for a generation past. Unquestionably 







































































they are human beings, and hence have their share 
of human pride and selfishness and prejudice and 
other infirmities, but they are true patriots and wise 
and brave men, ‘They ate quite as solicitous for 
the welfare of their countryas American editors, and 
pethaps better informed as to the conditions of its 
progress. How sensitive toctiticism they are, and 
how anxious to commend themselves to enlighten- 
ed public opinion, is shown in a striking light by 
the pains taken by those in authority to explain 
their attitude in the matters recently called up for 
review. If occasionally we see them tightening 
the rein, instead of always applying the whip, we 
may ask the reason, but we may feel sure there is 
a reason which commends the course to the judg- 
ment of rulers in whom patriotism is a veritable 
passion.—New York Commercial Advertiser, 








THE COMPETITION FOR ASIATIC 
TRADE. 
—— 

‘The competition for Chinese and Japan trade, 
on the part of the leading commercial nations of 
Europe, grows keener and keener, especially be- 
tween the English and Germans; and what is 
most remaikable, the competition is directly en- 
couraged by people that were formerly taught to 
despise European merchants as outside bar- 
barians,” who might simply be tolerated as a 
matter of special favour at this or that tealy port, 
but on no account to be permitted to visit the 
interior, lest they should somehow defraud or con- 
taminate the superior native civilization. With 
the disappearance of these antique prejudices and 
the growth of a more cosmopolitan spirit, the 
anxiety of the Orientals for trade and money- 
getting is to let in the foreigner in order to 
make as much out of him as possible. One of 
the latest developments of ‘Teutonic enterprise 
in this quarter 1s the creation of a German- 
Chinese bank by a syndicate of the principal 
Beilin banking houses. Formerly the Chinaman 
would have contemplated such an institution as an 
unwarrantable abuse of privilege, if not a wanton 
affront to his gods; but his only concern now 
is to ascertain how far it is going to be a busi- 
ness benefit. The German commercial journals 
at home, we notice, attach much importance to 
it, one of these going so far as with a slight 
touch of hyperbole to characterize it as“ 
epoch-making incident in our business relations 
with the Celestial Empire.” The raison d'étre for 
such an institution, perhaps, is obvious enough. 
Alieady to a large extent German trade with 
China ‘is Wansacted through the agency of Ger- 
man firms, and German ships convey the products 
of their home industries to Chinese harbors. But 
under the new order of things German exporters 
will settle their accounts through the German 
bank, and will be thus relieved of the heavy fees 
which the English and French bankers” were 
accustomed to charge them for that kind of 
business. According to official statistics, the 
value of the direct export of goods from the 
German Customs district to China amounted in 
1886 to 12,473,000 marks. These figures, how- 
ever, do not cover the whole trade, inasmuch as no 
inconsiderable amounts of German goods were 
shipped to China vid England. Under these cir- 
cumstances the establishment of a German-Chinese 
bank is not only justified, but would seem to be im- 
peratively called for. Atthe same time, it is an 
interesting question now, for diplomatic and poli- 
tical influences are at work to place it on a sound 
basis. Behind the Berlin bankers is the figure of 
Bismarck, whose new ambition it is to make Ger- 
many as commanding a power in the East, com- 
mercially, as England is herself, ‘The undertaking 
isa pretty big one, and considering the present 
all but monopoly enjoyed there by the British, it 
recalls the legend of the pigmy and the giant. 

Meanwhile, it is a pertinent inquiry, while our 
European rivals are thus pushing their way in the 
East, what are we doing to maintain our commercial 
position there ? The answer is, so far as the Govern- 
ment isconcerned literally nothing; though our m 
chants, manufacturers, and corporations, we doubt 
not, would only be too eager to tun toaccount what- 
ever new opportunities might be presented to them, 
We shall soon have to enter upon negotiations for 
a renewal or modification of the existing com- 
mercial treaty with China, and about the only pre- 
paration for it is a bill now before Congress which 
proposes to absolutely exclude all Chinamen from 
the United States except the few who may have 
official business here. ‘Truly, this is an admirable 
preparation for entering upon negotiations for the 
renewal of a treaty in which we are to insist upon 
the “most favored nation clause.” If such un- 
friendly legislation is to be countenanced, we 
might as well abandon all expectation of obtain- 
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ing from the Government, whose people it 
is thus proposed to proscribe, any rights or pri- 
vileges for our own countrymen or our own com- 
merce in China. As for Japan, while the European 
governments are exerting their diplomatic influence 
to the utmost to procure for their people at home 
every possible business advantage, that of our 
own would seem to be absolutely negative. Our 
Minister there, in his last communication to the 
State Department, in a deprecatory spirit, calls 
attention to the fact that the English and Ger- 
mans have recently been awarded all the con- 
tracts for railways and other public works upon 
which Japan is now entering, while Americans 
have nat had even the poor privilege of competing 
for them; ‘and this,”’ says the official in question, 
“in the face of the fact that I had, for our 
American iron men and railway constructors 
and civil engineers, assured this Government that 
they could and would not only duplicate all such 
contracts, but at a considerable per centum less 
than others had bid for them. Nevertheless, the 
people of Japan trade with us by many millions 
more than with any other natio We consume 
nearly all her tea and over one-third of all her silk, 
oaewhicl ne duty is paid at our ports, * * * 
Other things being equal, therefore, on the score 
of equal inducements as to prices and qualities, 
we may unfortunately have cause hereafter to 
complain that reciprocity in trade, even when the 
conditions are the same, is ignored, while giving 
fresh assurances on paper of our long continued 
and cordial friendly relations.” On this represen- 
tation of the case itis clear that some little diplomatic 
pressure from Washington was needed, in order 
to. impress upon these people that such dis- 
criminations against our citizens are an infraction 
of the spirit, if not also of the letter, of the existing 
trealy, and incompatible therefore with the main- 
tenance of amicable relations between the two 
countries. If the English or Germans had been 
subjected to such a discrimination a protest would 
have been received from London and Berlin by 
the next mail steamer, and the protest would have 
been heeded too. We have always been weak in 
our dealings with foreign Governments in instances 
of this kind. It is high time for a new departure, 
if we are to hold our own against our competitors, 
or to have fair play in those Eastern markets.— 
New York Commercial Bulletin. 


























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ee 
(Reurer “Speciat” ro “ Jaran Mait.”) 


London, April 15th. 

THE CONDITION OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 

The condition of the Emperor Frederick is 
less favourable ; his throat is slightly inflamed, 
and the cough troubles him nightly. 

ITALY IN AFRICA. 
The Italian infantry is returning. 
LEGISLATION AGAINST BOULANGER. 

The République Francais publishes an ar- 
ticle urging the necessity for legislation in 
order to protect the Republic against General 
Boulanger. 

London, April 17th. 
GENERAL BOULANGER, 

General Boulanger has been elected by the 
overwhelming majority of 90,000 for the De- 
partment du Nord. 

THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 

The Emperor Frederick was confined to his 
bed on Sunday. His cough is frequent, through 
irritation of the trachea, and it is feared that 
bronchitis will supervene, 

April 18th. 

The Emperor Frederick has been attacked by 
pneumonia, and the family has been assembled. 

The Crown Prince Wilhelm has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Emperor, 


London, April 19th. 





CONDITION OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
The Emperor Frederick appeared yesterday | 
at one of the Palace windows, and was greeted | 
with great enthusiasm. He is said to have been 
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rather worse last evening, and pycemia is now 
feared. 
THE CANADIAN FISHERIES BILL, 
The Fisheries Bill has passed the Dominion 
Commons Committee, but the Senate recom- 
mends its rejection, 


(From ime “N.C Darcy News."'] 
London, April 11th. 

GENERAL BOULANGR'S ELECTION AND MANIFESTO. 

General Boulanger has been elected by a 
large majority for the Department of Dordogne, 
but has declined, ashe is engaged to accept the 
representation of the Nord. He accuses the 
French Chamber of Deputies of sterility and 
impotence, as witness its conduct on the resolu- 
tion for the reform of the Constitution, and says 
that the sole idea of Frenchmen is the greatness 
of France. 


[This telegram reached us mutilated.) 





OFFICE NOTICES, 
_— 
Mains chose ar Yorouasa 

For Hongkong, India, Europe, etc., via Kobe and Na- 
gasakii—ler Teheran, “To-morrow, the 22nd instant, at 
7.30 A.M. At 7 A.at, Registry ceases. At 12 Noon ‘To- 
day, the 21st instant, Money Order Olfice closes. 

For Hakodate—Ver Wakanoura Maru, To-day, the 
21st instant, at 4 P.m. At 4 P.M, Registry ceases. 

_ Vor Kobe—Per Nagato Maru, on Monday, the 23rd 
instant, at 11 At 10 a.m. Registry ceases. 

Vor Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Yokohama Maru, 
on Tuesday, the 24th instant, at 11 a.m. At 10 a. 
Registry ceases 

For Jinsen, Fusan, Gensan, and Vladivostock.—Per 
Yokohama Mart, on Tuesday, the 24th instant, at 11 A.M. 
At 10 A.at. Registry ceases. 

For Kobe.—Per Yamashiro Maru, on Wednesday, the 
25th instant, at11a.m. At 10 A.M. Registry ceases. 

India, Europe, &e., vid Kobe and 
va, on Sunday, the agth instant, at 7.30 
A ; Registry ceases. At 12 Noon on Satur- 
day, the 28th instant, Money Order Office closes. 
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Mars chose 1n Tokyo. 
For Hakodate.—Per Wakanoura Maru, To-morrow, the 
22nd instant, at 8.30 A.M. 
. For Kobe.—Per Nagato Maru, on Monday, the 23rd 
instant, at 8.30 a.m. 
For Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Yokohama Maru, 


on Tuesday, the 24th instant, atS a.m. AtS a.m. Registry 
ceases. 


For Korea and Vladivostock.—Per Yokohama Maru, 
on Tuesday, the 24th instant, at 8 a.m. At S a.at. Registry 
ceases. 

For Kobe.—Per Yamashiro Maru, on Wednesday, the 
asth instant, at 8.30 A.M. 

Vor America and Europe.—Per City of Peking, on or 
about Thursday, the 26th instant. 

For Hongkong, India, and Europe, vid Kobe and Shang- 
hai—Per Ava, on Saturday, the 28th instant, at 9 P.M. 


ALS past. Registry ceases, At 12 Noon Money Order 
Office closes. is 

















MAIL STEAMNERS, 
AS ge 
THE NEXT MALL 
From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
Fom Canada, &c, per C. P. M.Co. 





IS DUE 


Monday, April 23rd." 
Tuesday, April a4th.} 


From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per P.M.Co. Thursday, Apr. 26th.t 
From America... perO.& O.Co. ‘Thursday, Apr. 26th.§ 
per N.V.K. Kriday, April 27th 





From Hongkeng. per P. & O. Co 


Friday, April 27th.|j 
From America... per P. M. Co. 


Thursday, May 3rd.{] 


* ava (with French mail) passed Shimonoseki on April 19th, 
+ Batavia lett Vancouver, BCs, on April qth. t Cly ef Pecing 
) Heft Hongkong, on April acth.”  Oecani 
isco on April 7th, | Malwa left Hongkong on April 
17th. City of Rio de Janeiro left San Francisco om April 14th. 











THe NEXT MAIL 
For Europe, vid 


LEAVES 


Hongkong...... per P. & O. Co. Sunday, April 22nd. 
For Shanghai 
Kobe, sana perN.Y.K. Tuesday, April ath. 
Nagasaia ... 


For Canada, &c. per C. P, M. Co. Wednesday, Apr. 25th. 
For America...... per P. M,Co. Saturday, Apr. 28th. 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds. Monday, April goth. 








TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ee aes 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Tkains Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.18, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," Sy 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m. 

‘TRAINS Leave TOKvd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4,* Sy 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15} p.m, 

Fares—First Single, sex 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go, 


Those marked (*) run thi 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stat 
‘as above with the exception 











I without stopping at Tsurumi, 
ny. Those marked (1) are the same 
‘of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 





TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains LeAvE YOKOHAMA at 7.25 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11.50 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Tolsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
+Hiratsuka, sex 08, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 








‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TOxv6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11,40a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Magpasut at 6 and 
11,40 a.m,, and 2.go and §.40 p.m. 
Fares—Firs{-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.08 ; second.class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and YoKOKAWA at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave UsNo (down) at 6,30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsunomtya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 pm.; Korivama (down) at 1. and 7.03 p.m.; 
FukuswiMa (down) at 7 a.m. and 3.53 p.m.; SENDAI 
(down) at 5.45 and 10.05 a.m. and 6.53 pm. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 a.m., and 
3.10 and 7.35 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7 a.m.,‘and 3.50 
p.m.; Fukusnmta (up) at 6 and 10.01 a.m.; Koriva- 
MA (up) at 8.03 a.m,, and 12.08 p.m.; UTsuxomiya 
(up) at 7 a.m., and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
‘yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 











NAGAHAMA-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE NAGAHAMA at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Nacoya at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 
6 p.m. 

Fares—Second-class, yen 1.5: 





Third-class, sen 77 





NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE NaGoya at 9.05 a.m., and §.05 p.m, 
and TakeToyo at 7.50 a.m,, and 3.50 p.m. 
Fargs—Second-class, sen 74; Third-class, sen 37. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKADANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Farus—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9.55, and 
11.55 a.m. ; and 1.55, 3.55, 5-55, and 9.55 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE OSAKA (up) at 4.45. 7.6, 96, and 
11,6a.m,; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 

‘Trains Leave Kyoro (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
a.m.; and 12.46, 2 46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m. 

YRAINS LEAVE Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 945, and 
10 45 a.m.; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
11.45, a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 

‘Trains Leave OsaKa (down) at 6.25, 8.25 and 
10.25 a.m.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 p.m. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

SrEAMERS LEAVR the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and Leave 
Yoxostika at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m,—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
—— 
ARRIVALS. 


Alimore, British steamer, 1,352, Stephen, 15th 
April,—Singapore gist’ March, General.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,059, Voltmer, 1 
‘April,—Hongkong 7th April, General 
mon Evers & Co, 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
15th April, Yokosuka 15th April, Ballas! 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Hussey, 
15th April,—Kobe 14th March, General. — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga 
17th April,—Vokkaichi 16th April, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Bismarck (10), German cruiser, Captain Kuhn, 
17th April, —Kobe 15th April. 

Carola (8), German corvette, Captain Aschmann, 
17th April,—Kobe 15th April. 

Sophie (8), German corvette. Captain Kohlhauer, 
17th April,—Kobe 15th April. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
17th April,—Yokkaichi 16th April, General 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 17th April,—Kobe 16th April, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 18th 
April,—Kobe 17th April, General.—Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha. 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,497, Thomson, 19th 
April,—Hongkong 12th April, General.— 
Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 
Smith, roth April,—San Francisc 
Mails and General.—P. M. S. 

Hiroshima Maru, 
mer, 19th April,—Yokkaichi 18th Apiil, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 19th April,—Hakodate 17th April, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Port Adelaide, British steamer, 1,783, West, 19th 

il ingapore 6th April, General, — 
a Bell & Co 

Yokohama Maru 

2oth April 

General. — 






































































panese steamer, 1,208, , 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
ippon Yusen Kaisha 








ZPARTURES. 


Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 13th’ April,—Kobe, Mails and Gene- 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

‘arn, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 13th 
April,—Vokkaichi, General—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 14th 
‘April,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 14th 
April,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trent, 15th April,— 
Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Laquerré, 15th 
April,Shanghai via Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
15th April, — Hakodate, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1,564, 

















C. Sams, 15th 

April,—Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Ningchow, British steamer, 1,345, Geo. G. Castle, 
16th April,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan 


& Co. 
Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
Christensen, 16th April,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaish 
Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Young, 17th 
April, Shanghai and ‘ports, Mails” and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Toyoshima Maru, Japancse steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
Yokkaichi, General—Nippon 


















E. F. Spence, British bark, 519, Gill, 18th April, — 
Newchwang, Ballast. Chinese. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
18th April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Hussey 
18th April,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
ith April,-Hakodate, General.—Nippon 

usen Kaish 

Tokai Maru, nese steamer, 634, Fukui, 19th 

Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 

sen Kaisha. 
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ARRIVED. 
Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe:—Captai is, R.N., Miss Inglis, Messrs. 
B.D. Hutchinson, C.J. Dun, M. Asakura, M. 
Ogawa, Cho Gi-en, An To-su, S. Munaka, Y. 
Morimura, M. Kawamoto, and 7 Europeans in 
cabin ; and 17 passengers in second class. 
nese steamer Sagami Maru, from Kobe: 
—Miss Tomlinson, Messrs. B. B. M 
ALM. MacGregor in cabins Mr. Niida 
second el nd 52 passengers in steerage: 
































Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Mrs. Kubota and two childien, Captain J. 3 
Messrs. G. R. Mosle, J. Mayers, C. Efford, 





O. Letourneur, C. J. Stiome, K. Ojima, K. Shiso, 
S. Muroto, C. ‘Terada, S, Hashimoto and two sons, 
and M. Sewaki in cabin; Messts. M. Sakamoto, 
. Kitaro, M. Kitaro, ¥. Yeto, M. Kosono, and 
C. Shibuya in second class; and 165 passengers 
nn steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, from San 
Francisco:—Mr. and Mrs. G. T. Smith, Miss 
Smith, Mrs. and Miss De Laney, and Rev. and 
Mrs. Snodgrass in cabin; and F. E. Sanders and 
J. E. Haxe in steerage. ‘For Hongkong: 52 Chi- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Baroness Dornberg, Miss 
Schevitch, Mr. and Mrs. de Speyer, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Ross and child, Rev. and Mrs. Taft and child, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mizutani and four children, Mr. 
and Mrs, Hollerdessen and two children, Miss 
Yamao, Viscount Yamao, Dr. Motton, U:S.N., 
Messrs. J. Rickett, J. Johnstone, W. de Wenn: 

», Max Vorwaid Mess, Y. Ueda, M. 
Kaneko, S. Suzuki, T. Naitow, K. Maeda, Y. 
Sawada, J. Waight, and Crawford D. Carr in 






























*Jeabin ; Miss ’ 









ao, Miss Sen, Mrs. Shinohara and 
child, Messrs. Miura, Omori, Kiyohara, ‘I. Naka- 
mura, Saito, and Miyoshi in second class ; and 172 
passengers in steerage. 
DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Lombardy, for Hongkong 
vid Kobe and N i:—Messrs. C. B. Rickett, 
Whitehead, Wils Knight, Skinner, Ab 











& 











Tai and Tseng Daiin cabin; and 1 European and 
2 Chinese in steerage. 
Per F 





ench steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai 
:—Miss Allen, Major and Mrs. P, ( 

d infant, Messrs. J. Rickett, J. Johnstone, Ch 
lesworth, J. Reynaud, Ch. Jubin, Johnstone and 
servant, Allen, D. W. Crawford, A. Rizette, M. 
Raspe, and Biagioni in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs, H. H. Joseph, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ogle, Dr. Marie Heslop, Captai 
mura, Master C, Mancini, Messts. T. Yenami, J. 
W. Harding, G.'S. Jones, E. W. Sang, A. G. M. 
Weale, Nakagawa, and W. H. Macomber in 
cabin; Messrs. Nishigawa, Namikawa, Sakura- 
oka, Kashibara, and Sasaki in second class; and 
79 passengers in steerage. 

mer Wakanoura Maru, for 
Kobe al Baron Akamatsu, Mis. R. 
Furukawa, Messrs. N. Kawara, and N. Matsu- 
moto in cabin; and Messrs. T. Takeda, N. Koga, 
and E, Abe in second class. 


illo 





\ Kob 














Mita- 

















CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco :— 
TEA. 














Hyogo : 214 
Yokohama 230 
Hongkong 186 
Total .... 636 
cites roraty 

ai — 108 

ng = 28 
Yokohama = 49 





Total... =- 745 = 745 
Per British steamer Lombardy, for Hongkong 
vid Kobe and Nagasaki:—Silk for London, 11 
bales. 


Per Ferenc’ 





steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe.—Silk, for France, 323 bales; for Eng- 
land, 53 bales; total, 376 bales. Waste silk, for 
France, 16 bales ; for England, 67 bales ; total, 83 
bales. 











The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru veports:— 
Left Kobe the 16th April, at noon ; encountered 
light variable and easterly breezes, with overcast 
weather and at times, 
the 17th April, at 8 p.m. 
he American steamer City of Syduey, Captain 
J.T. Smith, reports — 1 Francisco the gist 
March; had light southerly winds and fine wea- 
ther. ‘Time, 18 days, 3 hours. 




















Arrived at Yokohama sh 


[April 21, 1888. 


LAVEST COMMEKCIATL. 
oe 
IMPORTS. 


The market remains very dull. No disposi- 
tion is shown by dealers to operate beyond most 
trifling purchases for immediate requirements, and 
the otters are so low that very few holders are dis- 
posed to entertain them; consequently the business 
of the week has been small, and prices rather un- 
cettain, being more or less nominal. 

Yakn.—Sales for the week amount to about 250 
bales, Bombays, 

Corton Pirce Goons.—Sales comprise 5,000 
pieces 9 Ibs. Shittings, 2,000 pieces 8} Ibs. Shirt- 
ings, 1,500 pieces 7 Ibs. T.-Cloth, 150 pieces 
Velvets, and 70 pieces Silk Satins. 

Woottuns.—About 2,500 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, and 850 pieces Italian Cloth are reported 
amongst the sales. 

COTION YARNS. 














Nos 

















24, Ordinar, to 32.00 
Nos. 16,24, Medium to33.73 
Nos. 16 24, Good to Best to 34.75 
Nos. 1624, Reverse to 35.00 
Nos. 28 32, Ordinary... to 34.50 
Nos. 28 32, Medium 2... to 36.25 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Best .....-. to 37.25 
Nos. 35,42, Medium to Best to 40.50 
No. 32, Iwo-fold .. to 38 50 
No. 428, Two-fold . to 43.c0 
No. 20s, Bombay to 29.25 
No. 16s, Bombay | to 27.50 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay to 25.75 





Grey Shistings—Sith, 354 yds. gyinches $1.75 
Grey Shirtings—glb, 354 yds. 45inches 2.15 
Y. Cloth—7¥, 24 yards, 32 inches 145 
Indigo Shictings—r2 yards, 4yinches.. 150 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, joinches . 170 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 


























inches vy os $30 to tgo 
Turkey Reds—34 to lb, 24 yards, 30 > 
inches . 155 to 18 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, azinches 5.50 to S15 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yatds, 42-3inches... 0.65 to 074 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 195 




















and arrivals (mostly 
sense $280 tO 2.90 

ars, 4 inh 285 to 2.95 
Round and square up to } inch 2.95 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted... to 2.80 
Nailrod, ee 2.85 to 2.95 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4-70 to 5.60 
‘Tin Plates, per box. 5.85 to 6.00 
Pig Iron, No. 3 150 to 1.55 





KEROSENE, 

The markets is nominally without change, but 
an easier tendency is apparent. Reported sales 
for the interval 3,000 cases Devoe at $2.02}. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Devoe pho 

‘ome 

Chester proc 






: * . SUGAR, 
Business in this staple has been on a very mode- 


rate scale, Prices remain steady, though at the 
close there are indications of a decline. A lot o 
1,750 piculs of White Refined was sold in Tékyd 
during the interval. Prices were divided thus: 
<300 piculs at $7.35 per picul, 200 piculs at 
$7.10 per picul; 750 piculs at $6.73 to $6.75 per 
picul ; 300 piculs at $6.55 to $6.71 per picui, and 
200 piculs at $5.82 to $5.85 per picul. About 1,500 
piculs of Manila were sold at $3.80 to $3.95 per 
picul. Pentanra changed hands to the extent of 
1,000 piculs at $3.50 to $3.70 per picul, Receipts 
of New Takao amount to 26,000 piculs. 





White Refined .. ozs 

Manila... Sa tole 
Java and Penang. 3150 to 3.80 
Pentama...... 3:30 to 345 
Namiida... 3.15 to 340 
Brown Taicao 3183 to3.90 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Since our last issue on the 13th instant we have 
again seen a very fair business, which was entirely 
confined to a fair currency in Hanks, Filatures 
and Re-reels. whilst Kakeda and Oshus were quite 
neglected. The net result of the week’s settle- 
ments is 825 piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 137 
piculs, Filatures 471 piculs, Re-reels 233 piculs. 

Kakeda 16 piculs were rejected. The Doshin 
‘aisha has again shipped 24 piculs direct to New 
York, which brings the aggregate of the week’s 
business up to 849 piculs. 

With light arrivals and a moderate demand for 
home use, stock gradually decreases and stands 
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now at 6,400 piculs, against 8,300 piculs last year, 
and 3,150 piculs at same date in 1886. 

Prices again show no quotable change; all des- 
criptions of Silk of good quality are very scarce 
and consequently firmly held ; but the lower grades 
of Re-reels, which, after having been rejected once 
or oftener, come again to the fore, are sometimes 
placed at rather lower prices. 

Our prediction in our last of this week's Export 
has been exceeded by nearly 200 piculs, the total 
Export of the week being 793 piculs, of which the 
O. and O. steamship Belgic on the 13th instant 
took 419 bales, weighing 423 piculs, to New York, 
the P. and O. steamer Lombardy on the 14th 11 
bales (11 piculs) and the M.M. steamer Melbourne 
on the 15th 376 bales, weighing 359 piculs. The 
total Export of this season now amounts to 33,893 
bales, weighing 34,556 piculs, against 24,303 piculs 
at same date last year and 23,887 piculs in 1886. 

A remarkable feature in these figures is the 
steady growth of the Export to the United States. 
Whilst on this date in the year 1863 the number 
of bales of Raw Silk shipped to America was 88 
out of a total Export of 22,500 bales, and never 
during the following 14 years veached 800 bales, 
the year 1878 was the first in which the number of 
bales shipped to date exceeded the figure 1,000, 
and since then there has been a regular and rapid 
increase, which now reaches the stupendous figure 
of 18,600 bales. 

Hanks.—The bulk of the business has been done 
by a late buyer in good medium Shinshu at $500. 
One lot of ordinary Hachoji also changed hands 
at $445. 

Filatures-—Fair good Koshu has been placed 
at $560 and good Shinshu at $610 to $630; crack 
Utsunomiya at $680 and Youesawa at $675, the 
two latter fine sizes. 

In Re-reels anything at from $500 to $530 has 
apparently commanded most attention. A few 
small lots of Maibash brought from $560 to $575. 

Kakeda.—This class appears to be generally 
out of favor; the last lot of 16 piculs reported 
settled in our last issue has been returned to its 
original owner, and no new transactions have been 
entered into. The stock in this kind is somewhat 
heavy, but still holders are not disposed to press 
sales by accepting lower prices. 

In Gshu and Taysaam kinds there is nothing 
doing. 

quorarios 


Hanks—No. th a - 
Hanks—No, 2 (Shinshu) 




















Nom. $530 to s4o 













Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) * Nom. "315 to.520 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) . 500 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 499 
Hanks—No. 2} to 3 480 to 490 
Manks—No. 3 470 to 475, 
Hanks—No. 34 455 to 460 
Filatures—Extra 675 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 660 to 670 
b /15, 14/16 denier 640 to 650 





/16, 14/17 deniers. 610 to 620 















Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14 18 deniers '590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers... $560 to 570 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ......... 5900600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers .. 570 to 580 


Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 


540 to 550 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 de 


520 to 530 


















Kakedas—Extea Nom. b20 
Kakedas—No. 1 Nom, 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 .. vn Nom. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 "Nom, 360 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 ..... 21 340 to $50 
Kakedas—No, 3....... S Nom. 520 to 530 
Kakedas—No. 34 Nom. 500 to 510 
Kakedas—No. 4. Nom. 490 
Oshu Send: . Nom. 520 to 530 

aes 5520 to 530 
Hamatsuli—No. 3, 4 “Nom. S00 to 510 
Sodai—No. 24 i Nom. 490 to 500 





Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 20th April, 188! 

















Season 1887-48. 1880-87. 1885-86 
Taues, Banas. Hates, 

Kurope 15,280 11,578 10,030 
America 13,613 12,702 144333 
Pe Bales 33,803 24,280 24,303 
Votal wo. {Mest Srage 240s 24887 
SeltlementsandD iret} PIEUER, (CATE NAGT- cfEUERS 
Export from st July § 34:99 2400) 
Stock, 2oth April -........ 6,400 3,150 
Available suppliestodate 41,300 33,100 27,250 


WASTE SILK 

The nearer we are approaching the end of the 
season the more difficult business is rendered in 
this branch, Stocks have been repeatedly picked 
over and everything passable extracted for export, 
and what is now left is of such mixed composition 
as to be mostly unfit for foreign use. The busi- 
ness of the week has been entirely confined to 
Noshi and Kibiso, of which together 214 piculs 
were settled as follows :—Noshi 137 piculs, Kibiso 


77 piculs. 
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‘There are still some fresh supplies coming from 
the interior, but not sufficient to make up for the 
purchases, and the stock has again been slightly 
reduced. It is very difficult at present to give 
exact figures as parcels are constantly moving [or- 
ward and back to the country, and the statements 
of the native holders are greatly at variance with 
each other. We estimate present stock at 3,650 
piculs, against 4,200 piculs at same date last year, 
and 2,700 piculs in 1886. 

Both the English and French mails carried 
Waste, the former, the steamer Lombardy, on the 
14th, 128 bales, weighting 384 piculs, and the latter, 
the steamer Melbourne on the 15th, 83 bales, 
weighing 249 piculs. ‘Total Export to date now 
stands at 25,471 piculs, against 24,547 piculs last 
year and 23,191 piculs at same date in 1886. 

Noshi-ito.—A small parcel of best Hachojt was 
taken up at top price, $135. ‘The remainder of 
the settlements consisted of Foshu at from $70 
to $77. 

Kibiso.—Again common Foshu were principally 
dealt in at prices ranging form $23} to $27. A 
small parcel of Re-veels was bought at $45 and 
one of Filatures at from $90 to $06. 


Mawata and Sundries are quite neglected. 

















Quorations. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best 
o—Filature, Good 


SV Nom. $125 to 135 
Nom. "110 to 120 

































‘o—Filature, Medium Nom. 100 to 105 

Good to Best Nom, 130 to 135, 

u, Best... 105 to 110 

Shinshu, Good 95 to 100 

inshu, Medium . 85 to 90 

(o—Bushu, Good to Best 125 to 140 
o—Joshu, Best 95 to 100 
o—Joshu, Good . 80 to 90 
i-ito—joshu, Ordinary : 7oto So 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected ..... 105 torts 
‘lature, Seconds seogeeneee 95 tO 105 

thu, Good to Best sss Nom. Soto go 

inshu, Best .. Nom. 55 to 60 

inshut, Seconds Nom 45 to 50 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair... Nom. 50 to 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common ...,..... 40 to 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good Nts goto 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low.. 25 to 20 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 22to 15 
Mawata—Good to Best Nom. 185 to 210 


Export Table, Waste Silk, to 20th April, 

















Season 1887-88, 1886-87, 
Pico, | Prewesy 
22,646 21,098 
2,82: 449 
25,471 24,547 23,191 
Settlementsand Direct } "/"ls. Pevns. pene 
Eaportivom ist jaly } 30450 27,400: 241350 
Stock, 20th Aptil -....... 3,650 4,200 2,700 
Available suppliestodate 33,100 31,600 27,050 


Exchange has been somewhat fluctuating during 
the week, but closes weak at the following quota- 
tions:—Lonpow, 4 m/s. Credits 3/0; Docu- 
ments, 3/1; 6 m/s., Credits, 3/14; Documents, 
3/1; New York, 30 d./s., U.S. G. $7435 4 m/s., 
U.S. G., $7523 Parts, 4'm/s., fes. 3.88; 6m’s., 
fcs. 3.90. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 20th April, 1888 :-— 





























Raw. ricuns. Waste, ricvts. 
Hanks 510 | Cocoons . 100 
Filatures Noshi-ito 200 
Re-reels .. }4.650 Kibiso ........ 24750 
Kakeda 1,130 Mawata . 340 
Oshu Bo | Sundries . 260 
Taysaam Kinds. 30 

‘Total piculs...... 6,400! Total piculs ...... 3,650 

TEA. 


Several parcels of different grades on offer have 
been disposed of to the amount of 4oo piculs. 
Brokers are very firm in their asking prices for the 
remaining old Teas on sale. No important lots of 
New ‘Teas are yet in, and consequently no trust- 
worthy opinion can be expressed on the new crop. 
fea shipments since last report are:—The steam. 
ship Strathleven sailed from this port with 10,818 
Ibs. for New York only; the O. and O. steamer 
Belgic sailed on the 13th instant with only 10,380 
Ibs. for California. 

















EXCHANGE, 
Exchange has fluctuated somewhat during the 
interval, but is still in a weak cond) 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling —Bank 4 months’ sight .... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight .... 
On Paris—Bank sight e 
On Paris—Private 6 moni 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ia 
On Hongkceng—Private to days’ sight .. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
n New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
in San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 
































ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


‘Tunex Gorn Mesut 
PARIS, "ALCUTTA, 1694 


for pre-eminent excellence of quality 
‘ESSENCE OF WHITE ROSE 

FRANGIPANNE | 

STEPHANOTIS 


YLANG YLANG 
OPAPANAX 
and other well-known Perfumes 
for thelr delightful and 
Atkinson's celebrated 


EAU DE COLOGNE 
Unsurpassed for ita strength and delightful 
feagruice.” Its ft superior to the name 





Id'under the same na 
and of the Manufacturers ~ 
J. & E, ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London, 
ride auark—A** White Hosen Golden 
ae 





April 21st, 1888, 





Corrorate Mark, 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. s2ins. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weal or debilitated constitu. 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is ‘ Health for all."’_ The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 
Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 

his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
U had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 


an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.’” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 














Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


's account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—*I had with mea quantity of Holle 
way's Ointment, T gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in ‘consequence, mile 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any 

tity of peas, and the demand became so great that L 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 


ow ae ail Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 


May rst, 1887. 
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‘Awanoeo Goto MeoAL L’Poot INTERN'L ExHisrTion, 1886, 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH Co., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“*Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 

IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established a Quarter of a Century. 
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H? SHE SHOWED BITTERS. 
Hor SIGNS OF DEATH. — prrrers. 
HOP “ 52, Storks road, S.E., BITTERS: 
Hor June a, ae BITTERS. 
Hor To the Hee utes Sonibany (Lente hy BITTERS. 
FOP “1 have much pleasure in testifying BITTERS. 
to the exccedingly! great, valuccof fock 
H? Bitters. My randmother, who is now BITTERS. 
pa yeate cid, a 







affecting the kidneys. 1 had 
aid, but the medicine made her worse 
instead of better; and the doctor who at- 
tended her said she would only last a few 
hours. I must admit that I believe what 
he said was true, and she evidently 
showed signs of death. But we gave her 
doses the Hop Bitters at stated times, 
which acted with good results. It is now 
{hwo months since this happened, and I am 
thankful to say that she has recovered so 
much as to be able to yo out, and looks 
better than she did before she was taken ill, 

















“You can make what use you like of 
this letter, as I feel convinced that had she 
not had the Bitter, I should be sorrowing 
over her loss.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) R. K. Haititrow."* 

BITTERS for the LIVER, KID- 
S, and BLOOD are unapproached by 
ther form of m - It is no vile 





HOP 
NEY: 








nourishing tonic 








Ft eters fe Hop Ditters one 
H® —it may be the hi ct of your life. BITTERS. 
NOTICE. 

NOTICE. 

NOTICE. 

NOTICE. 


HOP BITTERS 


BI’ : 
(Limitep), 
41, Farrincpow Roan, Lonpoy, E.C. 


Rea HOP 


Beware or Frau 
September 17th, 1887. 
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BITTERS. 
| BITTERS 
" BITTERS 
BITTERS. 
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_YARROW’S 






SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 

















And see that each Jur bears Baron Liebig’s Signature 


in Blue Ink across the Label. 


To be had of all Storokeopors and Dealors throughout In 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 


‘ompany. 


ASK FOR { 






MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 


an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 


aes Keeps good in the hottest 


Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 





Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokolama, 


IBYS) 





oh 
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for Acidity of the 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Bilious Affections. 





The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


Stomach, 


Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES 


STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED 


TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE 


OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST IRON PIPBS. 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, 








52, GRACECHURCH st 


COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


uo Ts B, JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


Engineers und Rannfacturers, 
REET, LONDON, E.c. 
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The Japan Weebly Aail, 


“ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 

















NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 
No notice will be taleen uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epiror. 

















Sarurpay, Aprit 28TH, 1888. 


Yoxwouama: 
BIRTH. 
At No, 38, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on the 22nd April, the wife of 





the Rev. J. THompsow Cove of a Daughter. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tue trial of the pyx will take place on the 15th 
proximo in the Osaka Mint, 


Prince Sanyo arrived in the capital on the 
2gth instant, from Kobe and Osaka. 


Mr. H. W. Denison, of the Foreign Office, will 
leave shortly for America on leave of absence. 





H.I.M. tHe Emperor paid a visit on the after- 
noon of the 2oth instant to the Peeresses’ School. 


Tue Osaka Arsenal has been thrown open to 
the public on certain stated days from 8 a.m, to 
4pm. 

Resipents of Akita Prefecture propose to es- 
tablish a school for the education of poor 
children. 


Lievrenant Ena, an infantry officer, who has 
been studying for some time in France, has 
been recalled. 


Cotnt Saico paid a visit on the afternoon of the 
zoth instant to the German convette Bismarck 
at Yokohama. 





Tur Koyoto Sake Brewers’ Guild propose to 
hold an exhibition of all descriptions of the 
liquor in Tokyd. 

Tue material for the extension of the Ono Pier 
at Kobe has arrived from England, and the 
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Tue site for the new hotel at Kydto, which is to 


| cost yew 30,009, will be in the suburban district 


of Yoshida-mura. 


Tur Government has sanctioned the election of 
Mr. Nakamura to the office of President of the 
Toky6 Rice Exchange. 


A cuarter will be granted by the Railway 
Bureau to the Kyushu Railway Company about 
the end of this month, 





Tue number of visitors to the Fine Arts Exhibi- 
tion now open at Ueno, from the 11th to the 
17th instant, was 5,073. 


Mr. Svematsvu, Director of the Direction Bureau 
in the Home Office, has received a degree from 
the Cambridge University. 





Tue grand festival of the Karasumori Shrine, 
Karasumoricho, Shiba, will take place on the 
sth and 6th of next month. 


HLH. Pryce Kirasuiraxawa left the capital 
on the 22nd instant for the Takasaki Barracks 
of the Tékyé Garrison, on official business, 


Four residents of Kyéto have received the 
medals awarded to them at the International 
Exhibition of Inventions held in London. 


Mr. Sato Armano, lately appointed Secretary 
of the Japanese Legation in London, will leave 
for his post about the 5th of next month, 





Ir is stated that the Hy6go Dock Company has 
leased the camber for ten years, and that the 
necessary alterations will be commenced at once. 


Sreet to the value of yen 200,000 has been 
purchased in England for the use of the Osaka 
Arsenal in making the breech-blocks of ord- 
nance. 








Work was commenced on the Sanuki Railway 
on the rsthinst. It is expected that the line 
from Sadotsu to the Kompira Temple will be 
opened by October next. 


Ir has been decided by the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha that the company’s steamer Zukasago Maru 
shall leave for the Hawaiian Islands about once 
a month, commencing next month, 


Tux Government proposes to send 300,0¢0 
koku of rice from Osaka to London, to place it 
on the market there, as the price of rice has de- 








clined considerably in Japan, 


Mr, Sakuma Tosittaxt was elected President of 
the Osaka Lawyers’ Association, at a special 
meeting held on the 18th inst., in consequence 
of Mr. Sunagawa having resigned. 





A peoyecr has been started by a number of re- 
sidents of Okayama to form a company, to be 
called the Agricultural and Commercial Com- 
pany, with a capital of vem 20,000. 








Ay iron railway bridge over the Yamato-gaw 








Osaka-Sakai Railway Company. 


Tue construction of the tramway between Kozu 
and Hakone has progressed considerably, and 
it is said that the work will be completed about 
the end of next month, 





Tur Kobu Railway Company proposes to 
extend its line to Kofu, Yamanashi Prefecture, 
as soon as the construction of the railway be- 
tween Toky6 and Hachioji is completed. 


Apprtionat buildings for the Tékyé Higher 
Normal School are in course of construction, at 
a cost of yen 5,000. The work is expected to 
be completed about the roth of next month. 


Tur laying of rails between Sone and Ashikaga, 
on the line of the Ryomo Railway Company, was 
completed on the 20th instant, and the opening 
ceremony will take place on the 15th proximo. 





Tre draft of Feliséa Colonial Militia Regula- 
tions has been completed by the War Depart- 
ment, and will be submitted to the Cabinet Office 
about the beginning of next month for approval. 


Tre Gakushiuin will remove to the buildings 
now occupied by the Imperial College of En- 
gineering at Toranomon, during the summer 
vacation, the latter institution removing to new 
buildings at Hongo. 


s between Sendai and Taka- 
shiro on the line of the Japan Railway Company 
is expected to be completed before the end of 
this month, and traffic will be opened on or 
about the 10th proximo. 





Tue laying of ra 





Corat has been found to exist in considerable 
quantities in the vicinity of the Goto Islands. 
A fisherman, who last year dragged up a 
splendid piece when hauling in a shark net, has 
just sold it for yen 2,400. 





A meetine of the Directors of various schools 
under the direct control of the Educational 
Department will be held about the middle of 
next month in the Educational Department, in 
connection with scholastic affairs, 


Tur construction of buildings for the factory of 
the Tokyd Pasteboard Company at Senju has 
been begun by the Japan Engineering Com- 
pany. ‘[hree sets of machinery, ordered from 
England, have arrived in the capital. 





Tue garden of Mr. Yoshida, opposite the Kéy6- 
kan, in Shiba Park, has been open daily since 
the 15th instant, to show a collection of roses. 
The flowers, however, will not be at their best 
until about the roth of next month, 


A GENERAL meeting of the Japan Educational 
Society will be held, extending over four days, 
in the hall of the Imperial College of Engine 
ing at Toranomon, beginning on the 11% 
next month, H.I.H, Prince Arisugawa T#* 
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hito, President of the Society, will give an ad- 
dress, which will be replied to by Mr. Tsuji, 
Vice-Minister of State for Education. 


* Prorgssor Carciit G. Knorr, D. Sc., F.R.S.E., 
of the College of Science in the Imperial 
University, will leave for Scotland shortly, on 
leave of absence. Professor Knott is expected 
to start for Japan again in November next. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Doaisha 
Hospital was held on the 18th instant at the 
Ryukotei at Yanagibashi, Tokyd. It appears 
from the report that the number of poor patients 
treated in the hospital during last year was 2,083. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Kanano-kai 
will be held on the 29th instant in the buildings 
of the Yayoisha in Shiba Park. H.I.H. Prince 
Arisuguwa Taruhito is expected to be present 
at the meeting. Several addresses will be given. 


Ir is stated that Messrs. Nakada, a diplomatic 
officer in the Japanese Legation in London, 
and Matsuoka, of the Bureau for General Affairs 
in the Foreign Office, will shortly be appointed 
Consuls at Marseilles and Singapore respectively. 


Prince Summazu Tapayosut and Mr. Shimasu 
Tadanari, who have been staying at Kagoshima 
since the death of the late Prince Shimizu Hisa- 
mitsu, will leave for the capital in a day or two. 
Prince Shimazu will reside for some time in the 
capital. 


AsouT 9 p.m. on the 22nd instant fire was 
discovered in the buildings of the Kyoritsu 
Theatre at Koga, Ibaraki Prefecture. Before 
the fire was got under control, more than 160 
houses, including the police station, were de- 
stroyed. 


Fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Suzuki 
Takesaburo, at Kurokawacho, Shibata (Echigo), 
on the 21st instant, at noon, and 49 houses 
including a district office, an elementary schocl, 
and 2 godowns, were destroyed, 2 houses being 
partially damaged. 





Tue number of visitors to the Charity Bazaar 
lately opened at Ueno, in aid of the Toky6 Poor 
Asylum, was 995 on the 2oth instant; 461 on 
the forenoon of the 21st, 3,351 on the 22nd, 
over 990 on the 24th. The value of the articles 
sold was about yen 4,000. 





Restoents of Tokyd and Yokohama propose, 
in conjunction with an English merchant at 
Yokohama, to establish a company, to be called 
the Iron Works Company, on the site of the 
former Kawasaki Shipbuilding Yard at Tsukiji, 
with a capital of yen 2,500,000. 


H.LH. Prince Komatsu, Commandant of the 
Imperial Body-guards, left the capital on the 
21st instant for Chiba Prefecture, to be present 
at military manceuvres, which will continue for 
eighteen days in the vicinity of Odaki and 
Sakura, commencing on the 23rd instant. 


Durine the late fire at Onomachi Onogori, 
Fukui Prefecture, 1,095 houses and 222 
godowns were destroyed, g houses and 58 
godowns being partially damaged. Three 
persons lost their lives, while 61 persons re- 
ceived more or less severe injuries. 


Ikepa Nacamonrr, residing at Sanbancho, Koji- 
machi, was sentenced on the 21st instant in the 
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Toky6 Criminal Court to six years’ minor con- 
finement, on a charge of having put in circula- 
tion more than 3,000 notes on which he had 
transformed the characters of sew 10 and sen 
20 into sen 50. 


Tue third annual meeting of the Fukuden-Kai 
Ikuji-in (Orphan Asylum) was held in the 
buildings of the First National Bank on the 15th 
instant. After the President had delivered an 
address and the secretary read the report, it 
was decided that all the members should con- 
tribute sew 5 each per month to the Asylum, 
besides the usual contribution. 


HLH. Prince Arisucawa Tarvunito, accom- 
panied by Lieut.-General Baron Ozawa, Vice- 
President of the General Staff Office, proceeded 
to the Military University on the morning of 
the 23rd instant, and inspected the various 
classes under the guidance of Colonel Oshima, 
an official of the institution, Colonel Kodama, 
President, being absent at the time. 


Tue quantity of woven goods that changed hands 
at Ashikaga, Tochigi Prefecture, during last 
month was 205,604 /an (one fan is equal to 24 
piculs) valued at yen 127,937-201, of which 
1,320 fan were silk goods, valued at yen 
7.453-540; 61,757 fan silk and cotton goods, 
valued at yen 57,424.609; and 142,527 fan 
cotton goods, valued at yen 63,059.025. 








A GENERAL meeting of shareholders of the Japan 
Railway Company was held on the 27th inst., 
in order to decide whether one-tenth of the net 
profits for the latter half of last year shall be set 
apart for reserve fund, and a dividend of the same 
period declared at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, or whether two-tenths shall be set apart 
and a dividend declared of 9 5 per cent. 


Tur drawing of Seven per cent. Pension Bonds 
to the amount of yen 3,000,000 took place on 
the morning of the 23rd instant in the Tokyd 
City Government Office, in presence of Mr. 
Nomoto, Assistant Director of the National 
Debt Bureau, a number of officials from the 
Finance Department, Mr. Watanabe, Secretary, 
and five other officials from the City Office, and 
fourteen bond-holders. 








Tur annual general meeting of shareholders 
of the National Transport Company was held 
on the afternoon of the 21st instant in the rooms 
of the Tokyo Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association at Kobikicho. After the report and 
accounts for the 2oth fiscal year had been read 
by Mr. Sasaki, president of the company, a 
dividend was declared at_the rate of 18 per 
cent. per annum. 





Tue annual general meeting of the Japan 
Marine Products Society was held on the 21st 
instant at the Kosei-kan, Kobikicho, The Pre- 
sident, H.I.H. Prince Komatsu, was present. 
After the report for the z2oth fiscal year had been 
read by the secretary, Prince Komatsu con- 
gratulated the meeting on the position of the 
company, after which several speeches were 
| made by members. 


| Mess 
| 








s. Kuxt, Director of the Imperial Library; 
Hamao, Director of the Bureau for Scholastic 
Affairs in the Educational Department; Okakura, 
Director of the Fine Art School ; and Professor 
E. F. Fenollosa, have been ordered to visit 
Ky6to, Osaka, Nara, Wakayama, and Shiga, 





gle 


to examine and report on old paintings, 
writings, and other valuable objects preserved 
in the shrines and temples at those places. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Toky6 Pasteboard Company was held on 
the 22nd instant. During the half-year ended 
March last the quantity of paste-board manufac- 
tured by the company was 135} tons, which 
sold for yen 8,207.95. It was decided by the 
meeting that the profits of the company during 
the above period should be carried forward to 
the next account. 


Ir a decrease in the volume of business reported 
and a continued slackness of demand are to be 
taken as indications, the Import trade may be 
said to have gone from bad to worse. Prices 
are for the most part nominal. Cotton Piece 
Goods have moved a little, but business in Yarns 
and Woollens has been barely perceptible. 
The Metal trade is quiet. No sales of Kero-- 
sene are reported, and the market is easier. 
Sugar transactions have been conducted only 
with an eye to immediate requirements, 
holders being firm; and with the exception 
of Brown Takao, which has undergone a 
slight advance, prices are unchanged. A fair 
current business has been done in Silk, and 
stocks are reduced, while prices are generally 
well maintained. Some 350 piculs of new Tea 
have been taken over at prices similar to last 
year—$38 to $44, and the leaf is reported to be 
of promising quality, Further arrivals are daily 

expected. Exchange has undergone but slight 

fluctuations, and closes steady. 


NOTES, 





Respectinc the intended sale of the Miike coal 
mine, the Choya Shimbun rejoices that, after 
its discussion of the affairs of the mine in a 
series of articles published last autumn, the 
attention both of the public and of the Govern- 
ment was turned to the subject, and that a 
determination to sell the property on the 1st of 
next January—ie., immediately at the close of 
the existing arrangement between the Govern- 
ment and the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha—appeared 
in the Oficial Gazette a few daysago. Itavers 
that, while private concerns have been seriously 
affected by the monopolistic agency enjoyed 
since the beginning of 1879 by the Mitsui Bus- 
san Kaisha, the Government itself until lately 
worked the mine at a loss, and that for several 
years the agents were the only people who really 
got any profit out of the concern. Reviewing, 
however, the prospects of the mine as recently 
extended, it has little doubt that the reserve 
price of 4,000,000 yen will be exceeded in the 
bidding. In 1886 there was a clear profit 
of 195,000 yen on the year’s business, or 
close upon 5 per cent. on 4,000,000 yen. 
If to this be added the substantial profits 
of the agency and the fact that Government 
works are seldom economically managed, 
the authorities certainly have not been too 
sanguine in assuming that the property will 
fetch at least 4,000,000 yen in the market. 
The purchasers, however, should be prepared 
to spend something like a million over and 
above the buying price, in developing and re- 
forming the whole system of the works, That, 





with such a total to face, bidders will be numerous 
cannot be expected. And, as nothing could be 
more undesirable than that this great property 
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should come into the possession of an associa- 
tion of a multitude of small capitalists, itis to 
be hoped that men of real substance and busi- 
ness capacity will form themselves into syndi- 
cates and bid for the mine, which would thus, 
after its sale, be conducted on sound practical 
lines. The Choya Shimbun trusts, lastly, that 
the whole transaction of the sale may be so 
clear and straightforward, and free from suspi- 
cion of jobbery or collusion, as to justify the 
fullest public confidence. 
* + * 

Continuing the subject in another article, the 
same journal observes that, while the recent 
resolve of the Government is viewed with un- 
mixed satisfaction by the people generally, one 
or two classes are already grumbling. These 
classes are, first, persons who enjoy beneficial 
monopolies or agencies in connection with 
Government business or properties, and who 
fear that the example of the Miike mine may 
be extended to other quarters affecting their 
own particular interests; and, secondly, share 
speculators, Certain wise terms in the con- 
ditions of sale effectually provide against mere 
gambling in the new Miike mine stocks. On 
the future of the mine, the Choya Shimbun 
states that the whole quantity of coal is es- 
timated at 230,000,000 tons, enough to last 
for 230 years at 1,000,000 tons per annum; 
that it is the greatest mine in Japan; and 
that, when the Takashima mine is worked 
out (which the Choya puts down at seven 
or eight years hence), Miike alone will 


furnish the coal for export to Shanghai and|1 


Hongkong. Hence, the forthcoming sale of 
the mine to private purchasers is on all accounts 
commendable, and the Choya regards itasa 
step, not only good in itself, but in a direction 
fraught with benefit both to the reality and the 
spirit of commerce in this country. 


Tue Ladies’ Institute has begun actual work 
this week, in the buildings at Unshiu Yashiki 
placed at its disposal by the kindness of the 
Government. The staff is numerous, and its 
members possess singularly high qualifications 
for their work ; indeed, it would be difficult in 
London itself to procure a more thoroughly 
trained body of gentlewomen. Miss MacRae, 
who is chief of the teaching staff, has for long 
been at the head of the Baker Street High 
School, London, N.W., and holds a first-class 
certificate, with honours, gained in the Cam- 
bridge Higher Women’s Examination, as well as 
certificates from the South Kensington Science 
and Art Schools. Miss Dunkley, who received 
her training in the Guildhall School of Music, 
is a Licentiate of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Hanover Square. All those who are acquainted 
with the condition of musical art in the great 
metropolis, well know the rigid requirements 
demanded of candidates for this degree, and 
the standing it gives to its holders. Miss 
Burnett's training and qualifications are less 
confined to one single department. After 
acourse at the Slade School of Art, this lady 
devoted herself to nursing, a profession which 
imposed too severe a strain upon her health, 
and had consequently to be abandoned. Aiter 
passing the undergraduate course of examina- 
tions at London University, Miss Burnett be- 
came Head Mistress of Bramley High School. 
Miss Bristowe is a B.A. of London University, 
and Miss Parker is an undergaduate of the 
same University, but proceeded thence to 
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Cambridge, instead of going on to graduation 
at London. At Cambridge Miss Parker took 
the History Tripos, and would now be a 
graduate of Cambridge if the rules of that ancient 
university could grant sucha privilege to members 
ofthe fair sex. Since then this lady has been an 
Assistant-Mistress in Streatham High School, 
and also Mistress in Baker Street High School 
under her present superior, Miss MacRae. There 
is also a foreign matron, Mrs. Macleod, who is 
qualified to superintend the cooking department. 
The principal of the Institute is Mrs. Kirkes, a 
widow lady, of means, of benevolent aims, and 
of great discretion; from whose enlightened 
management, assisted by the long and ample 
teaching experience of Miss MacRae, great 
things are expected by the friends of the higher 
education of women in Japan. 


We lately announced the death at Shiba, on the 
11th instant, of one who, though practically lost 
to the world for the last two or three years, oc- 
cupied for the best part of two decades a by no 
means unconspicuous position in this country’s 
modern annals. Twenty years ago, Uyeno 
Kagenori, then a Satsuma samurai‘, figured in 
one of the most tragic and memorable events 
connected with the early presence of foreigners 
in Japan. Every reader of Japanese history re- 
collects how on the 8th of March, 1868, a steam- 
launch’s crew of eleven men from the French 
war-ship Dupleix, landing at Sakai—a port six 
miles from Osaka, to which access was allowed 
by treaty—was shot down by a detachment of 
‘osa troops, whose defence was that the French 
sailors, being armed, were supposed to have 
landed with hostile intent; how M. Roches, the 
French Plenipotentiary, supported by the other 
foreign representatives, thereupon demanded 
reparation, including apologies, an indemnity, 
and the public execution of the Tosa officers 
with such number of the men as the Mikado's 
Government might decree ; how, on the 16th of 
the same month, two officers and 18 men were 
brought to a temple at Sakai, near the scene of 
the tragedy, to undergo their sentence; and 
how, when eleven had suffered death by Aara- 
Airi, followed by decapitation, Captain du Petit- 
Thouars, backed by M. Roches, begged off the 
remaining nine, and so brought the awful cere- 
mony to a close. It may not be as generally 
known that the twelfth man objected strongly to 
this unlooked-for reprieve, pleading that, having 
bidden a solemn farewell to his associates al- 
ready dead, and promised to join them in the 
world of spirits, he was bound as a samurai to 
keep his word and forthwith journey thither ; or 
that, this appeal having failed, he the same 
night accomplished his stern purpose by biting 
off his tongue in the cell wherein he lay, Nor 
are there many who know that Uyeno Kagenori 
was the official in charge of the ceremony of 
the celebrated execution at Sakai. About three 
years before that, he had made his way to 
Shanghai, for the purpose of learning English. 
Brought back from thence by command of the 
Government, he was temporarily deprived of 
his swords, as the penalty of having left Japan 
without permission, and exiled to Oshima. But 
he was before long restored to favour, and subse- 
quently held a great variety of appointments in 
the public service, in which he soon attained a 
high position. In 1874 he went to London as 
Japanese Minister, and in the following year 
was appointed Minister to Spain and Portugal, 
which office he held until 1879. After three 





years spent in Japan, during which he filled 
important offices and on two occasions acted 
for short periods as Foreign Minister, he was 
appointed Envoy to Vienna in 1882. But, two 
years later, mental disorder having seized him, 
he was recalled, and in October, 1885, he re- 
tired finally from public life. 

Tue last night of the House of Commons 
debate which resulted in the overthrow of Mr. 
Pamell’s amendment to the Address was marked 
by some lively, hard-hitting, and powerful dis- 
cussion, The Irish Secretary, Mr. Balfour, 
was in his strongest vein of cool irony and 
cutting contempt, and delivered a long and 
masterly speech with a force and precision any- 
thing but agreeable to his opponents. His 
most amusing passages were those in which he 
repudiated the contention that he ought to have 
made an earlier reply to Mr. O'Brien's violent 
personal attack upon him the previous evening. 
He did not, he said, consider the attack a 
violent one. “Everything in these matters 
depends upon the standard you go by;” and, 
compared with the weekly assaults upon him by 
United Ireland, Mr. O'Brien's speech was as 
moonlight unto sunlight or water unto wine. 
In Mr. O'Brien's journal, for example, he had 
been told that he “usted for slaughter with an 
eunuchised imagination.” Nor did he forget 
that not long ago the same paper had said of a 
former Irish Secretary (Sir George Trevelyan), 
“Tf nature has denied to our Chief Secretary 
the resources of the skunk and the cuttle-fish, 
art has enabled him to supply their place ; ” that 
it had described the late Cabinet as ‘the 
foulest brood of Ministers that even English 
rule in Ireland had ever produced ;” while it 
had compared Sir George Trevelyan to a hang- 
man and Mr, Gladstone to Judas Iscariot. 
He begged the House to consider that his 
palate was rather jaded by invectives, and that, 
after all, abuse from Mr. O'Brien was in reality 
the highest praise. 

* = * 

Mr. Gladstone followed with an eloquent and 
animated speech of more than two hours’ dura- 
tion, in which he so closely identified himself 
with the Parnellites that at its termination they 
and a handful of Radical members cheered him 
for a full couple of minutes with extraordinary 
rapture. He declared that in Ireland the 
agents of the law were also the breakers of the 
law; that Mr. Balfour himself was by clear 
implication a breaker of the law, while Mr. 
O'Brien and his friends were *‘ the advocates 
and organs of a nation.” Without committing 
himself to a defence of the Plan of Campaign, 
he affirmed that it mitigated the evils of the 
agrarian situation and stood to this day “entire, 
successful, triumphant ;” and, further, that the 
National League was now stronger than before 
its proscription. The speech has been severely 
handled by the leading London papers. The 
Spectator describes Mr. Gladstone's utterances 
asa calamity tothe country, and dwells upon the 
bitter pangs felt by many of his former followers 
at the fervent and impassioned eulogy by which 
he distinguished Mr. O'Brien as his political 
friend and ally. By Zhe Zimes he is described 
as having “flung aside the last relics of regard 
for the laws of his country,” and stooped to 
greedily seek and humbly accept praise from 
lips which everwhelmed him with the coarsest 
abuse until he took service under the Parnellite 
leader. Referring to the reliance he had ex- 
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hibited on Mr, O'Brien's unsupported asser- 
tions, as against the deliberate statements of Her 
Majesty's advisers, it remarks that ‘‘ there could 
be no more striking evidence of the moral and 
intellectual degradation entailed by alliance 
with a disloyal faction.” The Sv. Yames's 
Gazette declares that Mr. Gladstone has sur- 
rendered himself finally and irrevocably to the 
Parnellites, whose vociferous cheers were “ the 
price of his shame ;" and that he is now “theirs 
body and soul, bone of their bone and flesh of 
their flesh.” 
ane E 
Then came Mr. Goschen, with a telling and 
statesmanlike reply, disturbed, however, by many 
discreditable interruptions. He dwelt with em- 
phasis on Mr. Gladstone's attacks on the police, 
on his incredulousness of every official state- 
ment, coupled with ready credence of every 
statement adverse to the Government, and on 
his virtual justification of the worst forms of 
revolt against the lav. He commented on the 
palpable shrinking and dismay with which these 
features of Mr, Gladstone's speech, and his 
practical identification of himself with the Par- 
nellites, had been received by the bulk of his 
party, and complained bitterly that the task 
of maintaining law and order in Ireland had 
been seriously obstructed by the support to 
lawlessness which proceeded from members of 
the Opposition, Sir William Harcourt, who 
spoke next, was, as usual, jaunty, sneering, and 
clever. His speech was mainly a paan of 
fulsome praise addressed to the Parnellites in 
general and the editor of United Jreland in 
particular, a jubilant chuckle over the issue of 
the Southwark election, news of which had 
reached the house while Mr. Goschen was 
speaking, and triumphant adulation of the 
“‘great and immortal” harangue of Mr. Glad- 
stone. But, in the division which immediately 
followed, Mr. Parnell’s amendment was nega- 
tived by a majority of 88 ina House of 546 
voters. 
We were not unprepared to find the North 
China Daily News somewhat mortified at the 
discovery of the imposition that had been 
practised upon it, in the form of a contributed 
article which most palpably misrepresented 
political matters in Japan. But we were scarcely 
Prepared for its obstinate defence of that and 
similar misrepresentations, reflecting nothing 
but the floating gossip of the treaty ports, and 
calculated only to excite the ridicule of every 
one really acquainted with the facts. It sur- 
prises us, therefore, to find the journal in 
question upholding and confirming the original 
sinner in the following headlong  style:— 
“Now we can assure our contemporary that 
the contributor of the paper which is treated in 
this fashion is a man in every way fitted to ob- 
serve what is going on in Japan and to write on 
political affairs there, and that he told us noth- 
ing in his article that had not reached us from 
other quarters. And since the appearance of 
the Fapan Mail's comment on the article in 
question, a gentleman has written to us from 
Yokohama: ‘ Your correspondent was perfectly | 
right, the treaty revision was, people believe, 
broken off by the Foreign Representatives be- 
cause no translation of the civil code was |j 
furnished to them.’ He goes on to say that he 
knows, however, that a translation was made and 
given to them, but it was such a miserable 
piece of patchwork, and so unsuited to foreign 
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tionals. 
which 
what he was writing about. 
referring to this communication is to inform the 
Mail that other well-informed 
with our original contributor.” 
Mail) have long ago done with the “original 
contributor, 
title “original” admits of no improvement. 
But let us turn for an instant to the new and 
“well-informed” Yokohama champion of the 
‘original’ y 
material it is on which the North China Daily 
News relies for its information from Japan. 
“Your correspondent,” he writes (the italics 
following are ours), “was perfectly right, the 
treaty revision was, people believe, broken off 
by the Foreign Representatives because,” &c. 
Could a burlesque of evidence be carried far- 
ther than this? 
question 
contemporary to believe the above or any other 
tittle-tattle of the streets or clubs, however much 
he may be astonished at it. 
prefer irrefragable facts to statements having no 
other foundation than the idle phrase, “They 
say,” or, “ People beliey 
to notice the puerile discourtesies levelled at 
this journal in the latter part of the paragraph 
under discussion, further than to observe that 
the phrase “ mock indignation” is in no way 
applicable to the tone of our former remarks. 
Not merely was indignation of any kind impos- 
sible—either as against the author of statements 
whose absurdity could only raise a smile, or as 
against the unoffending journal which had been 
so badly taken in by him—but the language we 
used admitted of no fair interpretation other than 
that coinciding with our real sentiments, which 
were simply contempt in the one case, and sur- 
prise and regret in the other. 
those sentiments have been in no way modified 
by our contemporary’s later utterances ? 


playing double dummy  s 
mining village upon the Pacific Slope, with an acquaint- 
ance, the late Mr. William Nye, of Bloody Gully, Cal., a 
gentleman whose character defies calumny. 
to the last and deciding game, when it happ 
dummy turned up the seven of diamonds a5 the trump- 
card, and on looking at my hand imagine my surprise 
when I found that it contained the remaining twelve 
trumps. But imagine my much greater surprise when Mr. 
Nye, remarking with satisfaction (1 do not for certain 
reasons 

other tw 
upon the table, and cls 
my hand, and twenty-fiv 





Mr. Harte—whose acq 
possessing—I think [may mention that L saw Mr. 
decently interred t 
entrance to Blood 
town, San Francisco, California, 





ideas that they could not accept it for their na- 


He furnishes us with details of this, 
us that he knows very well 
Our object in 


shew 


persons agree 


and need only remark that his 








” originality, and see what sort of 





No one can 
North China 


We think not. 


the right of our 


But for our part we 





It is not necessary 


Need we say that 


Rererrtnc to the recent whist case, in which 
the thirteen tramps were dealt to a single hand, 
a Ceylon contemporary is apparently reminded 
of a remarkable incident of a somewhat similar 
kind, which it publishes under the heading, 
“The true version of the Heathen Chince sto 





“All frumps.”. (To B.T. Way, Esq.) Sit—I was 


years ago, in ‘a small 








We had come 
d that my 





quote his exact woids), ““Dear me! I have the 
jelve trumps,” laid the rest of the diamonds down 
med the game. I also exposed 
diamonds glittered on the table 
In the scene which ensued 
Vaid not take a hand, 
as this and other circumstances (including even. the 
ame of the game) have been much misrepresented by a 
ntance I have not the pleasur 














evening under a large maple at th 
Gully.—Yours faithfully, Ah Sin, China- 














Tuere is a somewhat ancient little book of less 
than a hundred pages, called ‘The Modern 
Linguist,” and be 
| Bartels. 


ing the name of Albert 
This work an Osaka printer, S, Nishi- 
ma, has thought good to reproduce, on wretched 





paper, and with a fair amount of printer's errors. 
The book is not so bad as to be ridiculous, 
but it is bad enough to disgust a good teacher, 
who desires, in using any text-book, that it 


UNIVE 


| Precise context. 


We (Japan| 


should be above and not below his level. The 
prime defects of the book are an utter want of 
consistent and intelligent explanation; a use of 
extinct verb forms, and a frequent appearance 
of phrases that have no meaning outside of a 
The manual, for some reason 
or other, lately commended itself to Mr. Yabi, 
the director of the Higher Middle School of 
Osaka, who insisted on its introduction by the 
English master, an experienced and capable 
teacher, This gentleman not unnaturally turned 
up his nose at the mean little work, an act of 
insubordination to which, we understand, he 
owes the loss of his position. If Mr. O'Farrell, 
the gentleman in question, preferred to lose his 
post rather than dose his students with the 
badly-conceived and badly put-together pages 
of Mr. Albert Bartels, he is a martyr in a good 
cause. And, if Mr. Yabi indulges in trumph 
over the victory of his miserable protégé, the 
English teaching in the Middle School of Osaka 
is not likely to be at a very high level until 
better counsels prevail. A few illustrations of the 
defects of “The Modern Linguist” are perhaps 
in place: “Paragraph 3, Succession of Kings. 
Francis the First, Frederick the second, William 
the Third, Henry the Fourth, Lewis the Four- 
teenth.” This forms a complete paragraph, of 
a delightfully hodge-podge character, the mate- 
rials being mysteriously vague. No explana- 
tion of any kind is offered, to enable the teacher 
to say who these monarchs exactly were. 
Farther down the page occurs the word 
“handred,” with “Faiday” opposite to it. On 
page 20 the sentence is baldly given, ‘Thou 
hadst had some spinach,” the fourth use of show 
upon half a page of print, in phrases that are 
supposed to teach modern conversation. At 
the close of the work there is a recommendation 
to readers to purchase ‘‘C, Yamamoto’s Con- 
versations for Officers and Merchants of the 
English and Japanese.” We would advise those 
who have been unfortunate enough to invest in 
Bartels’ “ Linguist” to be careful against throwing 
good money after bad. 








Dr. Doverck, Government Astronomer at 
Hongkong, to whose valuable discussions of the 
meteorological conditions and phenomena of the 
East Asian seaboard we have occasionally re- 
ferred, propounds, in a note to Nature, the 
following explanation of a cause of the frequency 
of typhoons in the China Sea during the month 
of September :— 


An investigation of the average distribution of atmospheric 
pressure in South-Eastern China and neighbouring regions 
has proved the existence of a trough of relatively low pres 
sure in the channel between Formusa and Luzon, and in 
the novthern part of the China Sea, during September. 
This appears to be the reason why typhoons so frequently 
enter the China Sea during that month of the year, and cause 
north-east veering to south-east gales to be felt in Hong- 
Kong. Like storms that visit the British Isles, they move 
slong between two areas with higher pressures, and are 
s metinies developed under the influence of those areas. 
this remark would be of considerable value in forecasting 
typhoons in Hongkong if the district round the China Sea 
were better furnished with telegraphic reporting stations 
than it is at the present time, 














A biti has been introduced into the United 
States House of Representatives providing for 
the repeal of sections seventeen hundred and 
fifteen, seventeen hundred and forty-five, seven- 
teen hundred and forty-six, seventeen hundred 
and forty-seven, and twenty-eight hundred and 
‘ifty-one of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and enacting that hereafter it shall be 
unlawful for any diplomatic or consular officer 
receiving a salary to demand, receive, or accept 
any fee or reward for performing any official or 
notarial service. 
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‘Ay official report on the experimental coating 
of armoured vessels with lacquer is thus con- 
densed by the Bukka Shimpo:—Though the 
application of lacquer to iron and other metals, 
as a protection against oxidation, has been 
practised for a long period, such lacquer was 
dried with great difficulty, and was always liable 
to peel. The question was at length taken in 
hand by a sculptor named Hotta Zuisho, for- 
merly of Kyéto, who, after repeated efforts, 
succeeded in 1885 in perfecting a new and 
highly satisfactory process, according to which 
lacquer may be successfully applied to armoured 
vessels, iron-work of bridges, and other exposed 
surfaces of iron or steel. The new varnish 
passes in a week into a condition of great 
strength and tenacity, and is neither liable to 
peel nor to crack. While compositions hitherto 
used for coating vessels are effective only for 
about six months, the new lacquer is believed 
be an efficient protection against oxidation for a 
period of at least three years. A dredging- 
vessel was first experimented on, by permission 
of the Admiralty. After scraping off the rust 
with which she was coated, the lacquer was 
applied, the time occupied being only 6} days, 
and half-yearly examinations have shown that 
up to the present the protection has been com- 
plete, neither lacquer nor iron having undergone | * 
any change. The case of the war-vessel Fuso, 
after a year's trial, 
Last November a Russian man-of-war received 
a coating. And the Navy Office has decided 


that the anti-oxidation lacquer shall hencefor- |" 


ward be adopted for the vessels of the Japanese 
navy. Further trials, supplemented by laboratory 
experiments, have established that the lacquer 
is an effective insulating agent, such that, if two 
vessels clad respectively with iron and copper 
are laid side by side, the lacquer protects the 
iron against electrical action. Although the 
coating by the new process costs about thrice 
as much as the ordinary methods—namely, 
from 19 to 20 sen per square foot—it is argued 
that its greater durability renders it on the whole 
cheaper by one-half, not to speak of the saving 
of time and money which corresponds to one 
docking instead of six. It is regarded, there- 
fore, as an invention of high importance. The 
only fear is that, if it be extensively adopted, 
the present supply of juice will prove utterly 
inadequate. 


One of the newest attractions devised by that 
wonderfully clever and well-written, but bitter 
journal, the S/. Zames's Gazelle, is a series of 
“Letters from Old Friends,” purporting to pass 
between from sundry heroes of lifeand fiction, and 
extending back to the days of Herodotus. As 
reflections of the style, the people, and the times 
to which they refer, these counterfeit letters are 
extremely felicitous. Opportunity is, of course, 
taken of making scarcely veiled allusions to 
characters of the present day, and it was not to 
be expected that Mr, Gladstone, the S/. James's 
favourite butt, would escape unscathed. He 
is pictured as ‘an old friend who is under a 
and being nursed by Mrs. 
to Mrs. 


singular delusion,” 
Gamp, who writes from “Todgers’s,” 
Prig as follows :-— 


My Precious Betsy—Which when last we parted 
it was not as I could wish, but bearing malice in our 






hearts, But as often and often Mrs, Harris have said 
it before me, with the tears in her angel eyes—one of 
them having a slight squint from an accident with 


the moderator lamp, Harris being quick in his temper 
—often and often have she said to me: “Ah, Suir 
the quarrels of friencis is affection's best restore 
And good reason to know it she have, with a husband 
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was similarly successful.| 





as was ever true, and never gave her no cause from 
the wish to pizen them as has good looks, but, for 1 
will not deceive you, ready with his hands. And so, 
between youand me may it be, Betsy Prig, as was con- 
stant pardners afore them Chuzzlewidges, and Nad- 
getts, and Lewsomses, and ‘Tiggses, and Chutieys, got 
that mixed and that aggerawating that to remember who 
of them poisoned which or for why in a slime draught, 
it makes my poor head go round, nor could such 
be soothing fo the temper. So let bygones be bygon 

between us. For, wanting of my Betsy, 1am now ii 
a nice state of confugion, with a patient as was well 
beknown to me in younger days, when there wasn't so 
much as a shadder on this _mortial vial, meaning Mr. 
Pecksniff, Which you wiil not forget of him, by 
on of his daughter as married that Jonadge, and 
collars as mints of money must have gone to the 
getting them up; but is now at Todgers’s, and con- 
fused in his poor mind, thinking hisself somebody 
else high in Parliament. | And wonder at it I do not, 
them Chuzzlewidges and Chuffeys being that dis 





























tracting, and ever proving to be some other pusson in 
disguise’ as would confuge a calkilating boy. So 
being applied to for to nightly him there in that very 





sick room—for why should I deceive you?—I meets 
the daily nuss; and, Betsy, I was that overcome to 
have such a pardner prop. ged to me as 1 had to rin 
and ask the young woman imme tiate fur a small gla 
of their oldest rum, being what I am not accustomed 
to but having hadaturn. For, will you believe it, 
she was not a widger woman as has experience in the 
way of men, but a huzzy in a bragian cap like them 
thé Nuns wear in “ Mariar Monk,” as you may have 
see it in the small sweet-shops, at a penny. And her 
hands as white as her papistry cap, and she a turning 
up of her nose at what [ had took, and a presuming 
to give me advice about nussing, as St. Pancradge 
Churchyard woulin’t hold them I've seen comforts 
to their long home, and no complaints n.ade but ever 
the highest satigefaction. So I ups and gives her a 
bit of my mind; and Mrs, Todgers coming down, 

“It's she goes or'me,” says I, "for never will Sairey 
Gamp nus, sick or monthly, with a pardner, as has 
nfidence in me, nor Lin ‘her, but contrary.” then 

she'll go and speak to the doctor About it; 
and out she tramps with her nose in the sir, and 
sneezing most awful, not being accustomed to that 
which | take, find it strengthe 
d strife let i 
‘or to hive the name 
brought forward it is what the heart can forgive, but 
but never forget in this valley of shadder. 

T have nussed a many lunacies, Betsy, and in a ge- 
neral way am dispoged to humour them rather than 
set them right up agin the fire when fractious. But 
this Pecksniff is the tryingest creature; he having got 
it in his mind as he is Somebody very high, and taik- 
ing about the House, and Bills, and clauses, and the 
* sacred cause of Universal Anarchy,” for such was his 
Bible language, though meaning to me no more than 
the babe unborn. Whereby Mrs. Harris she have often 
said to me, “What do them blessed infants occupy 
their little usinds with afore they are called into that 
condition where unless changed at nuss, Providence 
have appointed them?” Andmany atime have I said 

ck not, Mrs. Harris, to diskiver ; for we know not 
wot's hidden in our own hearts, and'the torters of the 

Imposition should not make me diwulge it.” 
But Pecksniff is that provoking as I can hardly heed 

s I now put on the paper. 
Some of my birds have left me,” says he, for 
stranger's breast and many have took wing for the 
rnment benches, But I have ever sacrificed my 
country's happiness to my own, and I will nut begin to 
regulate my life by other rules of conduct now. I 
know the purity of my own motives, and while my 
Merry, my little Sir William, playful warbler, prattles 
atriarchal wing, and my Cherry, my  darl 
supports the old man’s tottering wall, | 
cin do without my Harty, my dears, can do. without 
him.” And wants to borrer_ my umbreller for them 
“to rally round,” the bragian idgiot ! 

A chattering creature he always were, and will be ; 
but, Betsy, | have this wery momink fixed him up with 
a sho-horn in his mouth, as was lying round pro. 
vidential, and the strings of my bonnet, and the last 
word as he will say this blessed night was some lunacy 
about "* denouncing the clogeure,” as won't give much 
more trouble now. 

So having rung for a shilling's worth of gi 
water warm, and wishing you was here to tales unother 
of the same, I puts my lips to it, and drinks to one 
as was my frequent pardner in this mortial vale, and 
am, as in old days, my Betsy’s own Sairey Ganp. 
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Ox the 2rst ultimo a severe storm swept over 
a part of the United States, and a flash of 
lightning struck the Capital at Washington. To 
these events the Nezw Tork Herald of the fol- 
lowing day devoted a column of stirring descrip- 
tion, in very small type, emblazoned with a pro- 
fusion of the sensational headings which are 
characteristic of American journalism. The 
happily harmless effects of the lightning may be 





sufliciently indicated by quoting the heading, 
“Legislators greatly terrified, but no damage 


done.” But there is one gem in all the fire- 


works of description which deserves reproduc- 


tion in full :— 
LIBKL ON THE HORSE. 

It was reported that a horse attached to a cab at the eastern 
front of the Capital was struck by the lightning and killed. ‘This 
isa gross libel. No lightning that ever came out of the heavens 
could kill a Washington cab horse, It struck the 

ie forehead and knocked him down, 
Selim an instant, and lazily shi 
and cavernous sides, quietly aw. 
patience aud philosophy quite touching to behold. 








mal squarely, 
ut he recovered him= 








An illustration of the “leading incident” in the 
“Pirates of Penzance” is given by “Atlas” in 
the Wor/d of the 7th ult., as follows :—* Major 
Jonathan White, of the Robin Hood Rifles, 
Nottingham, who was born in 1804, joined the 
Queen’s Royals in 1820, fought with the Bom- 
bay Army, and retired with the rank of sergeant- 
major in 1841, has just celebrated his twenty- 
first birthday. He was one of twins born on 
the first 29th of February of the present century, 
and consequently, although eighty-four years old, 
has only just attained his majority. He and 
the late Lieut.-Colonel Ewens of the Metropo- 
litan Rifle Brigade were the first two Volunteer 
adjutants appointed, both{being gazetted on the 
13th of March, 1861. Major White drilled the 
first squad of Robin Hoods, six in number, of 
whom Mr, Mundella was one.” 


Tue Times Correspondent at Philadelphia de- 
scribes the latest masterstroke of American 
money-making genius, as conceived by business 
men for the purpose of controlling markets and 
maintaining prices. ‘ Pools” and “ corners,” 
it seems, have had their day, and now give 
place to a gigantic form of combine known as 
the “trust.” The “trust” gathers into a vast 
corporation all the manufacturers of a certain 
product, and thus controls output and prices. 
Its methods are said to have been first evolved 
by certain astute magnates of the Standard Oil 
Company—one of the greatest and most suc- 
cessful monopolies of modern times—which 
entirely controls the production of petroleum 
They set to work to control also the production of 
cotton-seed oil in the Southern States, and under 
their management was created the now flourish- 
ing Cottonseed Oil Trust. This oil, brought to 
the north in the same tank-cars which carry the 
Standard oil south, is made into alleged olive- 
oil and into certain compounds tending to dis- 
place the use of lard. The lard interests thus 
attacked, up rose the Lard Oil Trust, and now 
a fierce battle is going on to protect piggy in 
his rights. After these came numerous other 
combines, such as the Whisky Trust, Salt Trust, 
Sugar Trust, &. Many more staples are 
threatened, including even ice; and an irate 
Illinois Republican declared in Congress that 
there were ‘some industrious men in the 
country who would like to have'a corner on the 
sunshine and levy a tax of $1,000 a day upon 
it.” The method apparently is that each con- 
cern, on joining the trust, surrenders to it 
all its stock, receiving in exchange trust-cer- 
tificates vastly in excess of its value. These cer- 
tificates sell in the market for a considerable 
proportion of their par value. Under the 

Sugar Trust,” for example, the owner of a 
refinery worth $100,000 receives certificates to 
the amount of $400,000, worth in the market 
about $320,000, 
manent one, 





The arrangement is a per- 
His original stock, once parted 
with, cannot be recovered. But he now shares 
in all the profits of the trust, in proportion 





to the value of his certificates. And, although 
his business is so far at the mercy of the trust 
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that it is liable to be closed at any time by order 
of the governing Board, it is really a matter of 
no consequence to him whether his refinery is 
running or not. It is not surprising that machi- 
nations suchas these, calculated to seriously affect | . 
the prices of necessaries to the people, and com- 
merce between the States, as well as to impair 
the United States revenues derived from the 
duties on imports, have raised a popular outcry 
which lately ripened into a debate in Congress 
The result of that debate was a resolution in- 
structing the Committee on Manufactures to 
thoroughly investigate all combinations of the 
trust class, with a view to future legislation 


on the subject. 











In an address lately delivered by Mr. Consul 
Sonoda at Kobikicho, Tsukiji, before the T: 
Commercial Association, the speaker dwelt 
strongly on the utility and importance of Clubs, 
asa means of promoting the wide and intimate 
association of men which is certainly conducive 
to the production of wealth. He pointed 
specially to England, as the birthplace of the 
club system now so common in nearly all coun- 
tries—to the hundreds of those institutions 
which exist in Great Britain, and to the instinc: 
according to which, whenever a handful of 
Englishmen come together in any part of the 
world, one of the first things they are sure 
to do is to set up a club, He believed 
that, among the forces which have built 
up England's greatness and success, clubs 
various kinds have played no unimportant part. 
The benefits of clubs, he remarked are not 
merely those of comfort, convenience, and 
amusement, They provide extensive and agree- 
able social intercourse. They serve for the 
spread of knowledge, exchange of ideas, and 
formation and promulgation of public opinion 
on an immense variety of subjects. And they 
help to bring about those joint efforts of num- 
bers which are the secret of success in human 
enterprises. Further, they tend to raise the 
moral standard of a people, by drawing men 
away from low and vicious amusements, and 
providing enlightened recreation in their place. 





re) 








Ir it should turn out that the Pilot Kisaburo 
who—being in charge of the German corvette 
Bismarck the other day, and not deeming itex- 
pedient to pass through the Shimonoseki Straits 
in the then state of the tide—anchored the vessel 
so that as the tide fell she took the ground, is 
the Oda Kisaburo to whose carelessness a 
Marine Court of Enquiry attributed an accident 
that occurred in June last year to the P. & O. 
steamship 7’ibe/, that individual must certainly 
be commiserated on his ill-luck. 
Tux Western Park at Peking, adjoining the 
Palace, and at one time the residence of the 
Emperor K‘ang Hsi, has been allotted for 
the use of the Empress Dowager, and prepared 
for her Majesty’s occupation, which is to take| 
place on the 20th proximo. The young Em- 
peror's Decree announcing this arrangement, 
and also embodying a Decree on the subject 
from the Empress herself, appeared in the 
Peking Gazette of the 13th March. It is, as 
will be seen, a very remarkable document, full 
of lofty sentiment expressed in truly regal 


language :— 

Ever since Our childhood, when_we succeeded to the 
great inheritance, Her Majesty the Empress Dowager con- 
ducted the Regency with unremitting care by night and 
day, and during the ten years and more of Her rule the | 
Empire has been consolidated and its people have enjoyed 
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happiness. je 
mands to assume the personal control of the Government, 
but She was graciously pleased to vouchsafe 
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We “ 
attention, extending to the minutest det 





and preceding reigns, We feel n 
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rest and enje 
alter the discharge of the manifold du 
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in a measure been restored to peace and happiness, still 
We have never relaxed Our unremitting attention for a 
single moment. 
perors of our sacred 
government ever paid 
ings of the people, and that the wanton license of former 
dynasties has i 
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tion will believe that O 

and not to the frivolities of pleasure and sight-seeing. ‘The 
Emperor is now advancing to manhood, and the greatest 
respect He can pay to Us will be to disci 

body, to develop his mind, to pay unremitting attention 
tothe administration of the ‘Government, 
people. 
to Us be made an openii 
ease and enjoyment. 
Ministers of the Court will vie with each other in checking 
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We are aware, however, that the Em- 
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tention to the wants and suffer- 
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The fact is that considerations of time 
1 of the esta- 
erection of public offices sucl 
Chéng's reign witnessed. Granting that the people 
material prosperity, and that peace pre- 
our Seas, there are still countless mea- 
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the public welfare. 

now nearly finished, We have selected the 20th of May 
next as the day on which Her Majesty 
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Iy an article “On the necessity of regulating 
zeal for fame” the Fiji Shimpo says some 
things that may well be taken to heart by the 
notoriety-seeking youngsters whose movements 
have caused some little trouble lately.“ When 
the Shogun Iyeyasu,” says our contemporary, 
“was in Osaka, he one day, taking his children 
with him, ascended the tower or highest part of 
the castle, and looking down on the surround- 
ing country remarked jocularly that to any one 
who would leap off from the dizzy height, what- 
ever he cared to ask for would be given. 
stood aghast at the suggestion contained in the 
offer, but his youngest son, a mere boy, spoke 
up and said that on condition that he should be 
allowed to bear the title of Shogun for one day 
he would venture to take the jump. “That is 
very interesting,” the Shogun is said to have 
remarked ; “but do you know that if you jump 
from this tower you will be smashed to pieces. 
“Tam aware of that,” replied the lad, “ but, if a 


All 
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man’s life lasts for 100 years, that of a Sho- 
gun lasts for ever, and I am willing to be 
smashed in pieces if only I may wear the name 
of Shogun for one day.” The spirit which 
these replies betray was that which animated 
the feudal samura‘. In all he did, this desire 
for fame was the guiding aim. But to us 
now-a-days it seems that this yearning for 
fame was somewhat overestimated—that the 
real practical side of life was cast into 
shadow by it. We cannot forget the achieve- 
ments of the great men of old, but we also 
cannot help thinking that we could do with a 
little less of the craving for glory which still 
seems to exist. Men in our time lose com- 
mand of themselves when they talk of Russia 
and Korea, and they speak of war, annexation, 
and glory, without giving a thought to the real in- 
terests and welfare of the nation. Too often this 
hankering after notoriety is observed in politics, 
in which case its results are not confined to the 
ruin of the individual, but are widespread, for 
the spirit is catching. The diversion of this 
zeal and enthusiasm into the proper channels 
is one of the pressing questions of the time ; for 
in these busy days it is all imperative that vision- 
ary aspirations and vain seeking after notoriety 
should be made subsidiary to a solid desire for 
practical and general advantages. 








Ir we are to believe a New York journalist, 
interpreted by the S/. James's Gazette, Mrs. 
Langtry has very properly rebelled against that 
most hideous abomination, the dress-improver. 
Says the London journal:—*She objects to 
them inn 4ofo—or we should rather say, from 
the shape of the article, * g/odo—and if she 
had her way would banish them altogether from 
the ladies’ armoury. Their place is to be taken, 
it seems, and their elevating function discharged, 
by the ideal dress of the future. Mrs. Langtry 
is clear as to the back of this dress, but is still 
in doubt as to its front. This ideal gown, or 
the back of it, should faintly suggest and in- 
dicate the Greek curve” of the spine, and in 
extreme cases—presumably when the curve is 
a good one—should boldly define it. Then 
as to the skirt. Mrs. Langtry’s own words are, 
“From the hips the skirt of my ideal dress falls 
to the ground, not full enough to be clumsy 
nor yet scant enough to be round; but just fall 
enough and round enough to follow the wearer 
and not go with her.” The precision of this 
utterance is admirable, but to the plain man, 
and even woman, its meaning is sadly obscure. 
Not go with her? A skirt which does not go 
with the wearer must—but Mrs. Langtry cannot 
have meant that. However, whether the ideal 
skirt goes or stays, there will be no difference of 
opinion as to the expediency of the dress-im- 
prover going, and going at once. 





From an official report issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, dealing with 
the export of rice, the ijt Shimpo extracts some 
interesting information. The demand abroad 
for Japanese rice has increased yearly since 
1881, and there are signs that a promising future 
is in store for the cereal as an article of export. 
Javanese vice is said to have a strong hold on 
the foreign markets—mainly in respect of its high 
quality—the Japanese rice, however, being very 
much cheaper. Indian riceischeaper than that of 
Japan, but greatly inferior in quality, Accord- 
ing to figures supplied by a Dutch tice-cleaning 
firm, Javanese rice fetches twenty shillings, Japa- 
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nese rice twelve shillings, and Indian rice eleven 
shillings per fifty kilogrammes cleaned. For 
five recent years the following was the quantity 
of rice received in London :— 

















Toss Toss. Tows. 
1881 842,007... 1882 9U6,203-.+++ 1883 922,835 
1884 871,395. 1885 798,100 
Of this Japan sent only, in 

Toxs. Tons, Toxs. 
1881 2,200.40. 1882 33.428... 1883 14,050 
1884 56,346... 1885 9,000 


At present it is believed that the export to 
Europe of Japanese rice amounts to about 
50,090 tons yearly, a figure which in five years 
may fairly be expected to increase to 75,000 tons, 
and, after a second period of similar duration, to 
100,000 tons. Exporters are recommended to 
carry on the business, not in the haphazard, 
irregular fashion which the above figures show 
to have been the practice hitherto, but in a 
steady uniform manner, the first cargoes leav- 
ing Japan about January, and the export con- 
tinuing without interruption till July or August, 
after which time the grain is liable to deteriorate 
in passing the tropics. European consumers, 
it is stated, have a preference for lustrous, 
white and plump rice, and it is not thought 
advisable that any grain should be sent abroad 
from the northern provinces, as their pro- 
duct is peculiarly apt change for the 
worse when subjected to tropical conditions 
of transport. It is suggested that uncleaned 
rather than cleaned rice should be 
ported, the voyage always lowering 
quality of cleaned grain to an extent which a 
second milling process cannot possibly remedy. 
Japanese merchants are further exhorted to be 
punctilious in always having the bulk of their 


to 


ex- 
the 


cargoes similar to sample, and it is pointed out 
that under the present conditions of transport to 
Europe no deterioration need take place during 
the voyage. 


Tue United States is, par excellence, the land 
of novelties, one of the latest of which—the 
Railway Chaperon—is said to be flourishing 
there “like a ‘possum on a pile of persimmons.” 
The Railway Chaperon is of course feminine. 
Her business is to accompany parties on rail- 
road trips and ‘picnics ” over the United States. 
She must be refined, clever, well-informed on 
certain subjects, and able to talk well with 
women. She must know the prettiest views, the 
best shops, and. all the things of prominent 
interest on the route. She must be always ready 
to give help and information, and must devote 
herself particularly to lone women of the party, 
whether old or young. The pay for all these 
qualifications is good. Mrs. Bender, of the 
Pennsylvania Railway, has a salary of seventy- 
five dollars a month, which, it must be allowed, is 
very good indeed, sceing that, as she lately put it 
to her interviewer, “ my work is to go off on these 
delightful trips all over the country, when other 
persons have to pay.” Certainly the individual 
who first hit the idea of the Railway Chaperon 
has lived to some purpose, in having struck out 
a new branch of employment for women, most 





pleasant and remunerative to them, and highly 
acceptable to the American travelling public. As 
for the trips themselves—peculiarly a creation of 
the vast territory and railway system of the United 
States—they are described as follows in the 
St. Fames's Gazette by a correspondent who 
urges the introduction of the Railway Chaperon 
into Great Britain:—‘A party of ladies and 
gentlemen hire one or more cars, with an 
engineer and other aids, including a young man 
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whose sole business it is to see to the luggage, 
not omitting the indispensable coloured waiter. 
The company has special arrangements for such 
parties with all the railways in the United 
States. So they set forth and wander or steam 
at their own sweet will to California or New 
Orleans. If they come to “a country” where 
there is shooting or fishing or any other attrac- 
tion, the cars are set in a “dept” and the 
travellers remain. When they wish to depart 
they telegraph for another locomotive and re- 
sume their course. So admirable are the ar- 
rangements that the expense is no greater than 
travelling in any other way. Now that the 
chaperon is added, it would seem as if the lone 
woman, if she can afford it, may travel sans 
géne all over the continent of North America.” 








* 
ae 

Then there is the ‘Baby Stare,” another 
American novelty, which, according to the 
Charleston News, ought to be at once acquired 
by every young lady. Says another journal :— 
“The ‘ineffable’ and mysterious expression 
observed by so many poets in children’s eyes— 
as, for instance, in those of ‘Philip, my king’ 
—has become of late a studied effect with 





a 
numerable young ladies, as photo and chromo- 
lithographs bear witn It is called the Baby 
‘—Charles G, Leland celebrates the new 
feminine art in the columns of the S/. Zames's 


Gazette, by the following touching stanzas :-— 
Oh deep exe 






Stare, 





ion, dark and bland! 
‘Oh holy glare, 
Which Guinetreda ke 












Her Baby s 

Down falleth, even to the nose, 
tired woolly haie 

Yet throujch the twilight fringes grows 

‘ “That Baby Sta 





In two brass nails like 
Tn every pair 

Of shining: hood tipeT behold 
That Baby Stare 

Night falleth, and the stars arises 
Lo! here and there, 

There beams, as in the belle's bright eyes, 
That’ Baby Stare, 

Two knot-holes looking from a log 
Into the air— 

ystic misery of a frog— 

Oh Baby Stare! 

oul laid bare? 





tering gold, 


The 













Is it an; 


i 
Or is it bl 
That Baby Stare? 


Long hours before her looking-glass 
‘She must prepare 

To bring it toa proper pass, 
That Baby Stare, 

mystery of doubt! 

pell of the fair! 

With two brief words thou art played out, 


‘Oh Baby Stare 

















Tur Hocht Shimbun urges the Government to 
make known at once their intentions respecting 
the long talked-of alterations of the streets in 
certain parts of the capital, the present un- 
certainty being extremely inconvenient to many 
persons and corporations who contemplate 
building or improvements. Rumour has it that 
a draft scheme submitted to the Senate has 
been shelved, owing to the hopelessness of 
agreement on the subject among the members. 
The ideas of the authorities are understood to 
be;—that the nature and extent of the im- 
provements shall be determined by a Special 
Committee, half the members of which shall be 
officials, and the other half citizens elected by 
the inhabitants of 1 








yO; that the improve- 
ments shall be carried out by the Toky6-fu, in 
such order of succession as may be fixed by 
the City Assembly; that the cost shall be de- 
frayed by means of special taxes on land, 
buildings, and imports of sa4e into the capital, 
supplemented by certain benefits arising from 
the transfer to the City of Crown lands not re- 
quired for official purposes; and that the details 
of the said special taxation, as well as the 
control of the expenditure, shall be regulated 














by the City Assembly. This scheme is, in the 
Hochi Shimbun’s opinion, so entirely judicious 
and unobjectionable that it is difficult to believe 
the report of its having met with serious opposi- 
tion in the Senate. At any rate it is high time 
that the public were told how the whole matter 
really stands, and that something should be 
done to terminate the present suspense. 


Oxp as is this our Earth, she from time to time 
gives us undeniable and awful proofs that she 
is still overflowing with vigour. During the last 
few years especially, such reminders have been 
characterised by extraordinary violence and fre- 
quenc Unfortunately for mankind, death 
and injury, devastation and suffering, are the 
invariable accompaniments of the subterranean 
tidings. The last loud message comes from 
Yiinnan. There, during the great earthquake 
disturbance on the night of the 14th-15th of last 
January, some 2,000 persons were killed, and 
about the same number permanently crippled or 
wounded, Town-walls, offices, temples, and 
thousands of dwellings were demolished, 
twisted, cracked, or left in a precarious state ; 
and misery and suffering fell upon immense 
numbers, alike of rich and poor, deprived 
suddenly of homes under whose ruins lay 
buried all their provisions and property. These, 
added to the long roll of quite recent disasters, 
are terrible prices to pay for the assurance that 
our globe's internal vitality is still unimpaired. 
Happily the greater seismic catastrophes are 
not altogether without a bright side. As long 
as the Earth is equal to such efforts, men need 
not worry themselves about her end. 





We learn froma private source that that, in- 
trepid lady, “Miss Bird” (Mrs. Bishop), is 
planning new adventures. After the death of 
her husband, Dr. Bishop, she took to the study 
of nursing and surgery. Her intention now 
is to found a surgical ward in the missionary 
hospital at Nazareth. In order to raise funds 
for this purpose, she is about to sell her house 
in Maida Vale, together with most of her 
valuable possessions, including her family plate, 
Japanese curios, etc. Latterly she has been 
making a tour in Ireland, interviewing all sorts 
and conditions of men. The picture she gives 
of the state of the country is appalling—a 
picture of universal misery, from the proprietor 
to the peasant. The shopkeepers are poor and 
hopeless, and fear is depicted on most faces— 
fear of the land league and fear of the Govern- 
ment. When one asks a question, people look 
round to make sure that no one is listening. 
We imagine that Miss Bird’s picture of Ireland 
may be accepted as true, for she has travelled 
much and judges acutely. 





assht attempts a little joke at our 
expense, in respect of a recent criticism in these 
columns of its proposal to abolish at once and 
unconditionally the slender provisions which 
surround the question of foreign residence out- 
side of treaty settlements. The little joke, though 
by no means to the point, is feeble and harmless 
enough. But the rest of the Ke/sa¢ Zasshi’s 
paragraph makes its position more deplorable 
than ever. In our former criticism we took the 
charitable view that the author of this naive 
proposal had not sufliciently studied his coun- 
try’s treaty relations with foreign Powers, It now 
appears, however, from the A’eizai Zasshi's own 
showing, that he Aad “devoted considerable 
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study” to the subject. The case, then, is even 
worse than we supposed. We recommend him 
to try again. A little further and more intelli- 
gent research is the obvious and only prescrip- 
tion for a student thus afflicted. 


Tue experience of Thursday forenoon must 
haveconvinced all residents of Yokohama of the 
wisdom of the suggestion made by Mr. Keil at 
the Fire Brigade meeting the other day as to the 
watering of the streets. Few people willat all relish 
the prospect of another such storm of dust as 
swept along the streets of the Settlement. Here 
and there, notably in front of the premises of 
Messrs. Cocking & Co., attempts were made 
to keep the streets moist, but the effect 
of this work was merely to prevent that 
part of the roadway from contributing to the 
dreadful cloud. Atthe corners of many streets 
the sand collected in wreaths, in some case: 
nearly half a foot deep, and more than one un- 
happy passenger, while struggling on with head 
down and eyes all but closed against the filthy 
squalls that careered along the streets, was all 
but disorganised by one of these wreaths 
rising whirlwind-like in his face. From nine 
o'clock till nearly midday the town was over- 
hung by a dun mist; and during this time the 
dust driven by the gale which prevailed was 
forced through every possible aperture and lay 
about thickly on desks and furniture. 








Weare informed that as the result of an investiga- 
tion into the circumstances attending the recent 
grounding of the German corvette Bismarck 
in the Straits of Shimonoseki, the authorities 
have decided not to hold an enquiry into the 
conduct of the pilot, Kisaburo, who was in 
charge of the vessel atthe time. The pilot, it 
seems, was fully aware of the probability that 
the ship would touch, but was unable to convey 
his meaning to the captain, who, the weather 
being at the time very thick, was greatly disin- 
clined to move from his position. The ac- 
cident thus arose from the circumstance—an 
infrequent one we trust—that the pilot and 
captain were unable to understand each other, 


We regret to record an accident to a mail 
steamer, which will probably result in the total 
loss of the vessel:—The following telegram 
has been received from Mr. C. D, Harman, 
Agent of the O. & O. S.S. Co. in Hongkong, 
who is at the moment in Shanghai :—‘ Dated 
April 21st, 1888. San Pablo ashore eight 
miles north of Turnabout; passengers, mails, 
and specie in Shanghai; prospects for floating 
the vessel doubtful; assistance goes immedi- 
ately.” The San Palo is a well known 
steamer, and has been running for some time 
past between Hongkong and San Francisco, 
calling at this port. She had recently been 
overhauled and refitted for extended passenger 
accommodation, at considerable expense, and 
was under the command of Captain Reed, an 
experienced navigator. The San Padlo arrived 
here from San Francisco on the 12th inst., and 
left for Hongkong the following day. The 
particulars of the accident will probably not be 
known here till the arrival of the next Shanghai 
mail, but it will doubtless be found that, through 
the strength of the current or from some other 
cause, the vessel had overrun her distance, as 
the place where she is on shore is well over on 
the China coast nearly opposite the north end 
of Formosa. Though this part of the coast is 
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full of dangers, they are mostly well defined, 
and there are numerous lighthouses ; but, on the 
other hand, navigation there is particularly dan- 
gerous at this season of the year in consequence 
of the prevalence of dense white fogs which 
completely obscure rocks and islands in the 
daytime and lights at night, with the result that 
from this cause a large number of vessels have 
been lost in the vici both in traversing the 
inside and outside passages. 





. 
hue 

The following telegram has since been 1¢- 

ceived from Shanghai:—“Steamer Namoa, 


passing San Padb/o yesterday at daylight, reports 
her total wreck.” 


Tue latest specimen of the St. Zames's Gazelle 
series of “ Letters from Old Friends,” on which 
we lately commented, runs as follows, this tine 


in poetry instead of prose :— 
WILLIAM NYE'S EXPE! 
From Treturve James fo Mn, Uxet Harve, 













Angel's. 
Dear Baer Harte, 
m in tears. 
And the camp's in the dust, 
For with hit hears 
William may bust, 
And the last of the Nyes is in danger of sleeping 





live snakes, 
tent show, 


J. ‘They're harm- 
drink.” 





He's a pard as we'd miss 

P 

If the last of th: 
ab 





Taneno Tomozucut, the interpreter of a foreign 
firm at Yokohama who, though anxious to visit 
Europe and America, has been prevented from 
doing so by want of money, is alleged to have 
forged or counterfeited a cheque on the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank for $625.25. He 
presented the cheque at the bank on the 21st 
instant, but was immediately detected and handed 
over to the police.—Choya Shimbun. 


Tue ground of the Yokohama Cricket and 
Athletic Club will be open for cricket (practice 
only) on Saturday the 28th inst. and for all 
sports on and after Tuesday, 1st May. The 
opening cricket match will be played on Satur- 
day, 5th May, and will be Eleven versus Twenty- 
two, to allow of as many members playing as 
possible. 
requested to send in their names to Mr. Walkin- 
shaw, who will arrange the teams. 


Members desirous of playing are 


Tue following Notice to Mariners, referring to 
the Shanghai district of the China Sea, has been 





issued from the Coast Inspector's Office, Imperial 


Chinese Maritime Customs :—Notice is hereby 
given that, in consequence of changes that have 
taken place in the banks bounding the channel 
across the Woosung Outer Bar, the Woosung 
Light has been altered to show—White between 
| the bank of the Yangtze to the north-westward of 
|the Lighthouse and S. 14° 30’ W.; Green be- 
tween S. 14° 30’ W. and S. 57° 20 W.; White 
between S. 57° 20’ W, and S. 70° 50! W.; Red 
between S, 70° so’ W. and the left (western) 
bank of the Woosung river. The bearings are 
magnetic and from seaward. 





j Tue Whitehall Review of the 15th ult. says: 
—There will be a vacancy at Peking very shortly, 
as our Ambassador, Sir John Walsham, is 
coming home on leave of absence. We are not 
| far off the truth when we say that, for domestic 
reasons, Sir John Walsham will not return to 
China, Peking is one of the most difficult 
posts our Government has to fill with the right 
man ; and where the right man is to be found 
we confess that at the moment we do not know. 
Sir John Walsham’s reign has been short 
and uneventful. 


Pepin the arrival from Shanghai of Mr. 
George Jamieson to act as Judge of the British 
Court for Japan, H.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires has 
appointed, temporarily, Mr. J. Carey Hall, here- 
tofore Acting Consul for Yokohama, to be 
Acting Judge of the Court. Mr. John Harring- 
ton Gubbins will replace Mr. Hall as Acting 
Consul. 








A CorrEsponpeNT, pointing out the rapidity of 
the transit of the English mail matter delivered 
here by the Oceanic, which arrived on the 24th 
inst., encloses an envelope bearing English post 
marks of March 24. This is, so far as we can 
recollect, the fastest mail time ever made be- 
tween England and Yokohama. 








Anotuer “ fastest on record” cutdown. L, E. 
Myers’ half-mile in 1 min, 55 2-5th seconds has 
been beaten by Mr. J. K. Cross, the President 
of the Oxford University Athletic Club, who 
won the Wadham College Half-Mile Level 
Strangers’ Race on March 16th in the wonderful 
time of 1 min. 54 2-5th seconds. 


We are informed by the agents (Messrs. Butter- 
field & Swire) that the steamship A/enelaus left 
Shanghai on Thursday for this port vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, bringing her own through cargo from 
Liverpool, as also that ex Dardanus. 





Tue annual meeting of the shareholders of the 
Yokohama Public Hall Company was called 
for Wednesday, but, as only four gentlemen at- 
tended, it was found necessary to postpone the 
meeting for a week. 





During the absence from Tokyé of Mr. SEs 
Gubbins, Mr. W. G. Aston will perform the 
duties of Acting Vice-Consul at the capital, in 
addition to his present functions as Japanese 
Secretary, 





We have to acknowledge the receipt of $2 from 
Mr. M. Russell as subscription to the fund for 
the restoration of the grave of Will Adams. 





We are informed that the P. & O. steamer 
| Teheran left Nagasaki on Thursday, at 8 p.m., 
for Hongkong. 


We are informed that the P. & O. steamer 
Malwa left Nagasaki for Hiogo and Yokohama 
lat 4 p.m. yesterday. 
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THE FINE ARTS EXHIBITION. 
et Ss Se 
HE First Exhibition of the Tokyé Fine 
Arts Society, in its new building at 
Uyeno, was opened on the tenth of this 
month by His Imperial Highness Prince 
ARISUGAWA, and in the presence of many 
of the Ministers of State and other high 
officials. In spite of the sombre character 
of the day, a large body of invited guests 
assembled, and were conducted by the 
president, Sano, through a 
suite of five or six rooms, examining the 
collected treasures of ancient and modern 
art with considerable interest. This ex- 
hibition is to remain open to the public, 
we understand, until the tenth of next 
month. 

The Tokyd Fine Arts Society is the 
same body whose undertakings we have 
spoken of in former years in connection 
with its old name, the Riuchikai. Having 
changed its title, erected a new exhibition 
building, and announced the formation of 
a loan collection therein, so to be arranged 
and classified that an adequate historical 
view of the progress of Japanese art 
should be presented, it was hoped by all 
true lovers of that art that a new departure 
might have been taken in its organization, 
and its management have fallen under the 
sway of more liberal principles than for- 
Judged by the standard of this 


hope, however, it must be confessed that, 


Viscount 


merly. 


in spite of some valuable contributions, 
the result as a whole is very decidedly 
disappointing. 

The exhibits of new 
tained in a single room of no great 
size; and, while they comprise samples of 
woven stuff, lacquers, carvin 
and ceramic wares, the specimens of each 


work are con- 





s, paintings, 


class are very few in number, and there is 
jally 
With the exception 
of the paintings, the character of the 
articles is about up to the average of 
ordinary Japanese painstaking work ; but 
there was no manifestation of any decided 
genius to be observed there on the opening 
day. In painting the display was pitifully 
weak. With the exception of ZeSHIN’s 
lacquer work, there was not a sketch in 
Japanese style worth meriting the slightest 
notice; and the two or three oil paintings 
were of a low grade. 

The strength of the exhibition, such as 
it is, lies in its display of antiques contri- 
buted from the stores of several noted pri- 
vate collectors, both Japanese and foreign, 
and from the Uyeno National Museum. 
But what strikes one concerning these ex- 
hibits also is their remarkably small num- 
ber. 
or four bronzes exhaust the list in these 
directions. Perhaps, all the 
articles were not yet their places. 
A single very small room is devoted 
to Japanese antique wooden sculpture. 
Some specimens of what Dr. ANDERSON 
calls the “Deva Kings” are thoroughly 


little in this department that is spe 





striking in quality. 


One or two lacquer pieces and three 


however, 
in 
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interesting, but far from being typical of 
the best in this line which temple collec- 
In an ad- 
joining room is a more considerable dis- 


tions in the south can produce. 


play of old Japanese paintings, and among 
these are some really admirable specimens, 
besides many which, though apparently ap- 
proved by the Japanese, are well-nigh un- 
Several ex- 
quisite little landscapes by Kol, and one by 


intelligible to the foreign eye. 


SESSON, are especially noticeable. There is 
a good YOSAIon the southern wall, but the 
light is such that it ishardly visible. A few 
meritorious Buddhist paintings, dark with 
age, are also hung where no human eye can 
make much out of their details. The collec- 
tion, though tolerable and arranged in some- 
thing approaching to historic sequence, 
is, compared with all expectations, incom- 
With the 
exception of the Sesshu makimono belong- 


plete and really inadequate. 


ing to the House of Choshu, there is hardly 
a painting by asingle artist of note which 
could be called a great and typical speci- 
men of his best style. In this weak hand- 
ling of its almost endless resources, one 
cannot but feel the same childish spirit in 
the direction of the Club which has mis- 
managed so many of its previous exhibi- 
tions. One turns with a sense of relief to 
the one really fine group of exhibits in the 
whole collection, the large display of rare 
old Japanese porcelains lent by Mr. JAMES, 
of Yokohama, and most tastefully arranged 
by him in a spacious well-constructed glass 
case. The generous enterprise of this one 
foreigner ought to make the Japanese blush 
for their apparent apathy and ignorance of 
what an art exhibition ought to be. 

It must be admitted that the generally 
poor appearance of the exhibition is due in 
no small degree to the excessive badness of 
the building. That Japanese connoisseurs 
of distinction, aspiring to be the art leaders 
of a wealthy club comprising a large part 
of the Tdkyé aristocracy, should delibe- 
rately plan for anew exhibition-building the 
worst arrangement of rooms that could well 
be conceived, is something that would be 
incredible were it not a fact patent to all. 
These rooms are so small that with the 
utmost crowding each contains but a few 
cases, whose contents, where they can be 
seen at all, are deprived of all artistic 
effect. The light comes from the smallest 
of small windows at the side, which in the 
case of the picture gallery are shut off 
from the sky by a low wooden verandah 
roof, from which depends a curtain of 
The small space of this gallery, 
eked out by an awkward diagonal screen 
dividing it into two portions, requires 
that the Kafemono shall be hung without 
interval space between them, 
thereby quite destroying their artistic 
value. The buildings, too, for the most 
part, are of flimsy construction, and, 
with their valuable contents, might be 
burned up in ten minutes. 
ment, far from ,being 
as au excuse for their 


cloth. 


any of 


The manage- 
able to plead 
failure the bad- 


ness of their building, have in it the most 
striking testimony to their ignorance of 
art requirements and their general in- 
During its planning and con- 
ction, we are informed, they were re- 


capacity. 
str 





peatedly warned by at least one foreign 
expert of the foolishness of their course, 
but this well-meant advice 
ignored. 

We have been waiting patiently for 
years to see the Japanese at last wake up 
to the true artistic worth of their ancestral 
treasures, and do for their publication to 
the world what every civilized foreign 
government is doing. But if, after years 
of discussion and experience, none can 
be found into whose hands the manage- 
ment of such matters may be put, other 
than those who have perpetrated such 
a fiasco as the present exhibition, then in- 
deed the end has come. Any future or- 
ganization of an art museum under such 
direction must be a miserable failure, and 
we shall have to look for the means of 
making a definitive study of Japanese art 
to the collections owned in foreign lands. 


was utterly 





MR, FUKUZAWA'S ADVICE TO 

FOUNG FAPAN. 

RES Gee PS 

AWA’S influence upon 

the rising generation of Japanese is 
probably greater than that of any living 
His periodical addresses to the 
students at his numerously attended school 
are read by thousands among the general 
public, and are accepted as the advice of 
a teacher who deserves to be respected 
and obeyed. His last address was devoted 
chiefly to considering the difference be- 
tween Western learning as pursued at 
present and Japanese learning as pursued 
twenty years ago. The chief point of 
dissimilarity, he thinks, is that, whereas the 
former busies itself with the problems of 
physical science for practical purposes, 
the latter was directed towards purely 
literary aims. This distinction does not 
of course apply, Mr. Fukuzawa explained, 
to the study of ethics or politics, in 
respect of which he did not attempt to 
draw any hard and fast line between the 
Orient and the Occident. But he em- 
phatically declared his opinion that in 
Japan the progress of the useful arts and 
sciences in former times was chiefly a 
question of hap-hazard: philosophers did 
not think of devoting their researches to 
those objects. In the West, on the con- 
trary, physics are now regarded as the basis 
of all knowledge and advancement; and 
if,even in theology, any doctrine is enun- 
ciated which with the conclu- 
sions of physical science, its enunciator 
is laughed to scorn. Thus, in pursuing 
scientific studies, the student should always 
keep before him the practical application 
of his attainments, remembering that, if no 
practical end be accomplished, his time 





man. 


conflicts 





will have been uselessly employed. 
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Excellent as is this advice of Mr. Fuku- 
ZAWa’s from one point of view, from 
another it seems to require supplementing. 
It must always be the lot of students to 
take a great deal on trust. How many of 
us, when we sit down to study the calculus, 
for example, can hope to be taught from 
the outset the practical purposes to which 
our studies tend? How many of us, 
indeed, ever do carry our scientific studies 
sufficiently far to make any really practical 
use of what we have acquired? We must 
be content to know that great results have 
been achieved by the pursuit of such 
studies, and that it may possibly be our 
fortunate lot to add to those results. But, 
even if in the end we should be numbered 
among the vast multitude of persons who 
have gleaned in the field of science with- 
out contributing a single grain to the sum 
total of human knowledge or capacity, 
can it still be said that our labour has 
been wholly lost, and that our studies had 
better have been left unattempted ? Have 
we not rather qualified to become units of 
the audience without which the great 
luminaries of scientific progress would be 
deprived of a considerable portion of their 
reward and incentive? Itis by raising the 
general level of human intelligence that its 
pinnacles are brought within appreciative 
view of the masses, and those who help to 
fill up the hollows are playing a scarcely 
less useful part than those who climb the 
heights. Our own view of the Japanese 
student at present is that the lesson he 
needs to be taught is rather one of patient 
trust. He is too apt to want to run before 
he has learned to walk; to grow restless 
because he cannot discern the practical 
end to which his studies tend; to think 
that a little book-learning should suffice to 
equip him for the serious business of life. 
Perhaps it was against this proclivity that 
Mr. Fukuzawa intended to warn him. 
For, indeed, to lay down the proposition 
that all scientific research must ultimately 
be pronounced barren unless it contributes 
to the practical ability of mankind, is but 
another way of saying that the youth who 
founds a title to public consideration on 
theoretical attainments which he has not 
acquired the capacity to utilize altogether 
mistakes the purpose of scientific training. 
We could wish, however, that the proposi- 
tion had been more clearly enunciated 
from this point of view, and that Mr. 
Fukuzawa had employed his justly en- 
joyed influence to inculcate the moral that 
years of patient plodding must precede 
the birth of originality, and that to have 
sat for a brief period at the feet of Western 
philosophy ought to educate humility rather 
than to breed assurance. If the rising 
generation in Japan appreciated the long 
route that lies before them ere they can 
place themselves abreast of the pioneers 
of science, they would be less ready to 
dictate to their teachers and instruct their 
governors, Can they not see that in 
Western eyes the frowardness recently 
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exhibited by some of their number is 
simply an evidence of imperfect apprecia- 
tion of the dimensions of science? If they 
understood the immensity of the domain 
opened to them, the fact that they have 
crossed its boundary line would suggest a 
feeling diametrically the opposite of pre- 
sumption. It may be, however, that in 
writing thus we do Japanese youths an 
injustice. The sésh/who so foolishly thrust 
themselves, the other day, into the political 
arena, and the students who have been 
combining to impose their will upon their 
preceptors, are exceptional, perhaps, 
rather than representative. Let us hope 
so, and content ourselves with saying that 
they would be more likely to remain ex- 
ceptions if men like Mr. FUKUZAWA set 
their faces firmly against such shallow 
impatience. 


FAPANESE MODEL VACHTING. 
—— 


N countries blessed by the contact of 
the ocean, the art of miniature yacht 
sailing has come to be regarded as one of 
the most healthful and instructive amuse- 
ments that can be devised for the young. In 
England and America the pastime has been 
carried to a very high state of develop- 
ment. Model yacht clubs exist in large 
numbers, drawing their members from all 
classes of society, Royalty not excepted. 
Denmark, Sweden, France and other mari- 
time states have adopted the idea with 
scarcely less zeal. Many a well-known 
navigator and shipbuilder of the Old and 
New World acquired his first idea of 
handling, designing, and even fighting a 
ship in the boat-sailing lessons of his boy- 
hood’s days. The beautiful little vessels, 
perfect reproductions in miniature of the 
finest models afloat, become objects of al- 
most romantic affection to the lads ; every 
point of their construction and every 
grace of their lines are impressed on the 
memory, and without effort a thorough 
knowledge is acquired of a thousand things 
indispensable to a sailor. We have often 
wondered that a pursuit which ought to be 
so congenial has never obtained any vota- 
ties in this empire. The conditions here 
are ideal: a grand climate; coasts honey- 
combed with delightful quiet nooks, or 
offering long stretches of sloping sands ; 
scenery that cannot be surpassed, and a 
hardy race, noted in former times for deeds 
of daring on the waves. Why is it that 
none of the nobles, or of the wealthy, lei- 
sured classes, have yet begun an active 
interest in maritime matters? Prior to 
the abolition of feudalism, the territorial 
magnates had their own vessels, in which 
they occasionally travelled, with no little 
pomp and state. But the management of 
the handsomely equipped junks was left 
entirely to the sailors: their haughty 
owners took no thought about such mat- 
ters. There are some of us, old residents, 
who can remember to have seen flects of 
these clumsy but picturesque vessels sail- 
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ing leisurely, “in line ahead,” the ‘“ Goza- 
bune” leading, its -lacquered sides and 
crested sails rendering it conspicuous 
among its less distinguished comrades. 
Even with such craft, amusement might 
have been obtained, and skill developed, 
had it occurred to the nobles and Samurat 
to regard the sca with the eyes of their 
forefathers the times when Chinese 
mothers used to hush noisy children by 
telling them to look out for the Japanese 
corsairs. But the fatal edict of the third 
Tokugawa Shégun effectually stifled the 
spirit of maritime enterprise. IyEMITSU’S 
object was to prevent the Japanese from 
navigating the open sea and thus coming 
into contact with foreign nations: the re- 
sult he achieved was that his countrymen 
lost a faculty which had promised, at one 
time, to place them in the foremost rank 
of navigators. How best to recall that 
faculty into existence is a question of no 
littte moment to Japan in these days of 
progressive activity, and we are glad to 
see that a scheme is on foot, under good 
auspices, to establish a model yacht club 
in Téky6, on the lines of those existing in 
Europe and America. It is to be styled 
the Imperial Miniature Yacht Club, and 
its objects are declared to be the encour- 
agement and development of the science 
of model yacht sailing among the youth 
of Japan; the acquisition of know- 
ledge in respect of rigging, building, 
and designing, and the general advance- 
ment of nautical ability. The bye-laws 
have been compiled after those of the 
Puritan Miniature Yacht Club of San 
Francisco, with, of course, some altera- 
tions, and there is every prospect that the 
presidency of the association will be taken 
by one of the Imperial Princes. Already 
the projectors—Captain J. M. JAMES (who, 
we need scarcely say, is the moving spirit), 
Lieutenant Yosuut, L.J.N., Assistant-Pay- 
master HayasuHl, LJ.N., and Mr. C. D. 
West, Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering in the Imperial University—have 
the nucleus of a fleet. Their crack boat is 
the Petre/, built by Mr. Cousins of San 
Francisco, which beat all competitors at 
the last race meeting of the Puritan Minia- 
ture Yacht Club, covering the three-quarter 
mile straight-away course in 6m. 35s. 
This little “ flyer” is of the sloop—A nglice, 
cutter—class, and measures 31 inches on 
the water line. Then there is the Swa//ow, 
an English-built cutter, and two cutters 
and two schooners that have just been 
received from Plymouth and are now 
being got ready for cruising; and to these 
will very soon be added a cutter from Den- 
mark. The schooners are 40 inches on 
the water line, and the cutters from 25 
to 35 inches. Further additions will be 
built in Japan, on the lines of these boats 
and excelling them if possible. We have 
said that the yachts are in the possession 
of the projectors, but in point of fact they 
have been purchased by Captain JAMES, 
who is devoting all his wonted energy to 
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the project. There will be a club boat- 
house, where the little ships will be arranged 
according to classes, and where also it is 
intended to place a large model of a cutter 
yacht, for the instruction of the lads in the 
methods of rigging, sail-making, and other 
nautical business. A carpenter’s shop, 
with rigging and sail-making rooms, will 
be attached to the institution. The exact 
locale is not yet fixed, we understand, but 
permission will probably be obtained to 
use the pond at the Sea-side Palace 
(Hama Goten) for ordinary sailing pur- 
poses. After the members are fairly 
versed in the management of their boats, 
the idea is to hold monthly regattas in 
the bay off Hama Goten. The number 
of active members is to be limited to 
thirty, with a corresponding number of 
honorary members. The former must all 
be yacht-owners. Naturally, the scheme 
is designed for juveniles, but adults will 
not be ineligible. The intention at pre- 
sent is to restrict the membership to 
the nobility, but we imagine that a rule 
to that effect would scarcely be politic. 
In practice it will probably be found that, 
owing to the limited number of members, 
the applicants will be chiefly of the noble 
class—several applications of this nature 
have already been received—but we do 
not see why any gentleman's son should 
not be welcomed. If the project succeeds 
—and there cannot be much doubt that it 
will—other clubs may be expected to come 
into existence at the more important sea- 
side towns, and the general effect cannot 
fail to be highly beneficial to the maritime 
spirit in Japan. Some of these fine days 
we may look to see Japanese gentlemen 
visiting the West in their own yachts, or 
organizing regattas in that charming sheet 
of water designed expressly by nature for 
aquatic amusements—the Inland Sea. 


BRITISH SHIPPING SUPREMACY. 
ea ig ea 

T the close of the old year a writer in 
The Times entered on an elaborate 
comparison of the growth of British and 
foreign shipping in the carrying trade of 
the world, with striking results. There is 
probably only one public writer in England 
who has at once the materials, statistical 
knowledge, and the capacity for deriving 
his conclusions from such a wide range of 
statistical premisses as those marshalled 
in the article in question. That writer is 
Mr. Rosert GiFFEN, and it is largely be- 
cause we believe the article to be the work 
of this well-known economical writer and 
Statistical Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
and therefore to contain the views of the 
highest official authorities, that it appears 
to us deserving of special notice. GOETHE 
has a saying that if figures do not go- 
vern the world, at least they show how it 
is governed; Sir ROBERT PEEL said, 
and ordinary persons believe, that figures 
may be made to prove anything, and 
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hence the distrust of conclusions arrived 
at through masses of statistics. But in 
the present case we have to deal, not 
with a solitary and enthusiastic statis- 
tician, moulding his beloved figures to his 
will, like the Penman in Mr. BESANT'S new 
novel “The World Went Very Well Then ” 
and liable by some trifling error to be car- 
ried away heaven knows to what conclusion. 
Mr. GIFFEN has a whole department under 
him to check his work ; he has half a dozen 
colleagues, and two or three chiefs to 
correct and criticize his results. Hence 
we may take the latter with a fuller con- 
fidence than that usually given to such 
statistical arguments. 

The writer begins by pointing out that 
England has played many commercial 
parts ; in the early half of the last century 
she was more or less the granary of the 
world; for the past half century she has 
been the workshop of the world, and, “if 
present appearances are not deceptive, 
she will probably become in a higher de- 
gree the carricr for the rest of the world 
than she is likely to be, or probably has 
ever been, préeminent in either of the 
other two directions.” Already the gross 
receipts from the British shipping trade 
are estimated at 45 to 50 millions sterling, 
which is more than the net receipts from 
the railways, considerably more than the 
gross annual value of British coal produce, 
and almost as much as the agricultural rent 
of the whole country. In the last ten years, 
in spite of commercial depression, the ton- 
nage on the British register has been very 
great. Steam tonnage has almost doubled, 
and the effective increase within that 
period is equal to about six million tons of 
sailing tonnage, assuming one ton of 
steam to be equivalent to three tons of 
sailing tonnage. The figures for the 
years 1840 to 1886 show that the increase 
of steam tonnage on the register in the 
five years ending 1885 was equal to the 
total tonnage in 1850. ‘“ And the increase 
was not one of mere tonnage, but of 
greatly augmented efficiency as well. In 
every direction there has been economy 
introduced, economy in the number of 
hands employed to navigate a given ton- 
nage, in facilities for loading and unload- 
ing, in the consumption of power gene- 
rally for the attainment of a specific result. 
This economy, the fruit of our préeminent 
experience and capabilities as a _manufac- 
turing and mechanical people, has hitherto 
been the most distinctive difference be- 
tween England and other maritime coun- 
tries. No other country has had the same 
amount of interest in the carrying trade of 
the world, and for that reason, apart from 
every other, no other has had the same 
motive and impulse to reduce the cost of 
navigation to the lowest attainable limits.” 
The figures respecting the proportions at 
different periods since 1840 of sailing and 
steam tonnage are somewhat surprising. 
Although, of course, the former has been 
largely replaced by steam, yet 46 per cent. 








of the total tonnage in 1886 was still sail- 
ing, and during the last two years the new 
tonnage added to the British register has 
been divided almost equally between steam 
and sailing vessels, the former amount- 
ing to 347,000 tons and the latter to 
351,000. The ultimate entire displace- 
ment of sailing tonnage by steam is there- 
fore not a likely event; but the writer 
comes to the conclusion that on account of 
the great and continued economies which 
it has been found possible to effect in 
steam navigation, “it appears to be prob- 
able that sailing tonnage will not long 
maintain its present relative position in 
the maritime registers of the principal 
countries of the world.” 

The maritime position of Great Britain 
is then examined from two points of view 
(1) as regards the carrying trade of the 
United Kingdom, and (2) as regards the 
carrying trade of the world. As to the 
first, of the 49% millions of tons that 
entered and cleared at the ports of the 
United Kingdom in 1880, about 72 per 
cent. was British; of the entrances and 
clearances in 1886, amounting to 53} 
millions of tons, 75 per cent. were British 
bottoms. The percentage of the increase, 
being upon a larger figure in 1886 than in 
1880, is of course more considerable than it 
would otherwise be, and the actual fact is 
that while there has been so large an in- 
crease in the trade and in the proportion 
carried in British ships, there has been 
an absolute decrease in the amount of 
business done in foreign bottoms. Of the 
total shipping of the principal countries 
in the world, Great Britain in 1875 
possessed 6,088,000 tons, or 42.6; in 1885 
she possessed 7,387,000, or 44.4 per 
cent., showing a large absolute increase, 
and a considerable relative increase. The 
latter, indeed, has been greater than that 
of any other country in the world except 
Holland. So much for the total tonnage. 
But when we come to the steam tonnage 
the figures are still more striking. We 
have only 44.4 per cent. of the total ton- 
nage, but we have 67 per cent. of the 
steam tonnage of the 14 principal mari- 
time countries, and in the last ten years we 
have increased this relative position from 
65 per cent. to 67. The actual figures 
are, total steam tonnage, 1875, 2,985,000 
tons, Great Britain, 1,943,000; 1885, 
5,931,000 total steam tonnage, Great Bri- 
tain, 3,970,000. 

Coming now to the trade of the world, 
as distinct from that of the United King- 
dom, “it is not until we examine the pro- 
blem of how far the foreign trade of each 
country is carried in tonnage belonging 
to that country that we realize the full ex- 
tent of England’s maritime supremacy.” In 
1875, 67 percent. of the trade of Great 
Britain was carried in British bottoms, 
while in 1886 the proportion rose to 73 per 
cent. No other country carries so large a 
Proportion of its own trade in its own 
vessels. As the following table shows, 
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France carried in 1886 little more than a 
third of her own foreign commerce, Italy 
only a fourth, and the United States only 
about a fifth, although in 1875 the propor- 
tion of the last named country was 31 per 
cent. In other words, about four-fifths of 
the foreign trade of the United States is now 
carried in the ships of other nations. “It is 
hardly necessary to add that the ground 
lost by the United States has been mainly 
occupied by the United Kingdom, and that 
the lesson to be learnt from the record 
as a whole, but especially from the case of 
the United States, is that bounty-fed and 
protected shipping is quite incapable of 
competing in a fair, free, fighting trade 
with ships that are relieved from such 
trammels and disadvantages.” The fol- 
lowing is the important table here referred 
to:— 

SraTeMENT SHOWING THE TONNAGE OF ALL 
Vessets THAT ENTERED AND CLEARED IN THE 
Principa Maritime CouNnTries OF THE 
Worn, anp THE PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL 
awp Foreten Sirs, IN EACH OF THE YEARS 
1875 anp 1886. 


‘Total amount of tonnage entered and cleared. 





Percentage In 











carried in 

ae aE 
United Rational. Foreign. 
Kingdom, 46.276... 609. 33"! 
Germany, to74a.. 382. 68 
France. 16,707. 320-874 
Holland... 4.08... 37°0 -. 73°0 
Italy sce Bo8g 3a s 

359. ton 

1 Tg Sl goa 

1 gel. 660 

pes asa 
Denmari. 493 $07 
Portugal. 73 = OFT 
United 
States are. bye 
Total 


tonnage 143,292... — 909,855. — 





Perhaps we cannot do better than take 
the writer's summary of the conclusion 
which his examination of the subject— 
based on a series of statistics the results 
of which we have given very briefly— 
has led him to form. But it may be 
mentioned that the present article, though 
wholly devoted to shipping, is in a sense 
a continuation of one, obviously by the 
same writer, in Zhe Times a few weeks 
earlier, called “ Protectionist Fallacies,” 
in which it was shown that the foreign 
trade of England in bulk was increasing 
far more rapidly than that of any other 
country, and that the effects of German 
competition, about which so much is heard, 
have been practically mé/, except in one or 
two places, especially in South America, 
where the conditions are extremely favour- 
able to German trade. 








The 11 chief maritime countries of the world, 
after our own, have not only failed, taken as a 
whole, to keep their place in relation to the cart 
ing of their own external trade, as between 18 
and 1886, but have absolutely lost. ground. 
other words, they carried a larger rel: 
tion of their own trade in 1875 Ul 
and although the diffe 
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it is still sufficient to 





tended the shipping operations of our own country 
For it is manifest under these cil ances that 
not only has Great Britain, as already pointed 
out, improved her relative position in reference to 
her own external commerce, but she has also, in 
the interval, carried a larger share of the foreign 
commerce of other countries. This fact is a suffi- 
cient reply to those who are every now and again 
being exercised, and raisiyg an alarm, about the 
effect of foreign bounties on our shipping trade. 
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The shipping supremacy of England remains to- 
day greater and more manifest than it has ever 
been belore, ‘To enter into a detailed explanation 
of the causes that have brought about this result 
would necessarily occupy more time and spa 

than we can devote to the subject here; but it 
may be observed that, ex hypothesi, England re 
mains supreme at sea because her own vast com: 
merce compels the maintenance of a larger and 












| more efficient merchant marine than iy owned by 
any other country, because the mechanical im 
provements and economical conditions of workin 
that she has introduced enable her to carry on the 





wy more cheaply than any'| 
other country, and be her shipping busine 

is conducted on the principles that are now gene- 
rally applied in every-well-managed business, of 
having small profits on the largest possible tumn- 
over. 


business of navigat 

















THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Cee ae 

HE third year of the Imperial Univer- 
sity’s existence has begun under the 
best auspices. Few changes of importance 
have taken place during the past year in 
the personnel of the staff or the regulations 
of the institution. Professor Hopzum, it 
is true, has shaken himself free from offi- 





cial duties, and is now able to devote all 
Professor HATO- 
YAMA has succeeded him as chief professor 


his time to research. 


of the Law College—an excellent appoint- 
ment. Professor SHIDA has found that 
his multifarious duties left him no time to 
act as chief professor of the Engineering 
College, and this post is at present vacant. 


Otherwise the staff is unchanged. 


In a leading article which appeared in 
our columns shortly before the founding 
of the University, we urged the necessity 
of a change in the system of granting de- 
grees, by which these should no longer be 
mere certificates gained by successful stu- 
dents. A degree, we asserted, ought to 
be the seal of approbation on successful 
life-work ; not a mere assurance of capa- 
city to enter upon that life-work. We are 
glad to observe that the new Ordinance 
dealing with degrees, issued last year, re- 
cognizes this distinction. Degrees are 
henceforth to be of two kinds, ordinary 
and honorary. The ordinary degree or 
diploma, entitled the /akushi degree, 
may be gained in five departments, 
corresponding to the five colleges of 
the University. These departments are 
Hogaku (Law) Igaku (Medicine), Ko- 
gaky (Engineering), Bungaku (Litera- 
ture), and Rigaku (Science). In addi- 
tion there is created a higher degree, 
to be known as Dathakusht, which will be 
conferred only on those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in original research. 
Students who, after attendance at one of 
the colleges, gain the ordinary degree, 
may go on tothe University Hall, and 
qualify themselves by further study for the 
higher rank. The Daihahushi degree will 
also be conferred, pro honoris causa, by the 
Minister of State on distinguished persons 
whom the Council of Hakushi deem worthy 


of the honour. 





These regulations seem 


UNIVERSI 


very satisfactory, and likely to meet the 
wants of the University. 

The past year of the University’s history 
has seen the opening of the Marine Sta- 
tion at Misaki, a notable institution, to 
which we hope to do justice on a future 
occasion, The four parts of the Fournal 
of the Science College, which have appeared 
at intervals within the past twelvemonth, 
complete the volume for 1887, a volume 
which reflects lustre on the College and 
the University. These parts have been 
favourable noticed in our columns from 
time to time as they were issued from the 
press. 
ception has been most gratifying. The 
College of Medicine is also publishing 
a journal, of which two parts have ap- 
peared. As the papers, though very 
valuable and admirably illustrated, are 
in the German language and of a_ highly 
technical nature, they have not attracted 


In Europe and America their re- 


so much attention in England or Ame- 
rica as the more popular discussions 
in the Yournal of the Science College. 
The College of Medicine has during the 
past year so re-arranged its course of 
study that the terms agree with the terms 
in the other colleges. Hitherto a system 

of two terms has obtained, while the other 

colleges have kept three terms—the autumn 

term beginning in the middle of Septem- 
ber, the winter term in the second week 
of January, and the spring term in the 

second week of April. 

The College of Law, the most national 
of the colleges, commands by far the largest 
number of students, indeed, almost half of 
the grand total of over seven hundred. 
This is scarcely to be wondered at, when 
the Government, as in Japan, absorbs 
nearly all the best talent of the country. 
The study of law and politics is a natural 
preparation for the discharge of admini- 
strative duties. Though English law will 
always hold its own in the College, the 
teaching in the department of public ad- 
ministration is now largely governed by 
German ideas. The disintegrating poli- 
tical philosophy of HERBERT SPENCER for- 
merly held sway, and can hardly be said 
to have answered the needs of the occa- 
sion. We believe that the present in- 
struction, which embodies the results of 
one of the most successful administrations 
the world has yet seen—the Prussian or 
HOnENZOLLERN—remarkable alike of its 
efficiency and its economy, is much more 
likely to impart sound ideas of the func- 
tions of government to budding officials. 
The run of Japanese youths can afford to 
reserve HERBERT SPENCER and his “ music 
of the future” until they can better judge 
of the truth of his theories. 

The attendance at the Colleges of 
Science and Literature continues small. 
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These colleges suffer under a striking 
disadvantage in Japan, where ambitious 
students with scientific and literary aimsare 
ever ready to take wing and fly to Western 
countries. Science, the most cosmopolitan 
of studies, can there be studied in the midst 
of its greatest works, and in an atmosphere 
which is, 
metaphorically, scientific. 


to speak both literally and 
With students 
of literature, especially of English litera- 
ture, the temptations to take the fortnight’s 
passage across to San Francisco are almost 
irresistible. Hundreds of Japanese, per- 
haps thousands, are scattered over Ame- 
rica, studying science and general literature 
in her colleges. Frequently, we fear, they 
must lose that sturdy independence of 
character which 
to retain if they would prove useful men on 
their return to their native land. 
easy and so advantageous a course to make 


it is essential for them 
It is so 


a profession of Christianity, that many, 
without serious conviction as the event 
proves, become professing Christians and 
diligent Sabbath School teachers. The 
petting and attention they then receive is 
sufficient to turn 





any young man’s 


head, and is disastrous to moral cha- 
Too many, it is to be feared, cross 
the Pacific on mere speculation, without 
sufficient funds to carry them through the 
A charitable 
education received at the expense of one’s 
moral dignity is dearly bought. 


racter. 


most economical course. 


The College of Engineering is to be 
moved in the autumn toits new buildings, 
how approaching completion, within the 
confines of Kaga Yashiki. This removal will 
finally bring all the University Colleges 
This College 
keeps up its numbers, and its graduates are 
in urgent request. Engineering students 
who go abroad are mostly graduates, 
and it seems wise in them to wait until 
graduation before they leave their native 
land. Civil engineers adopt the manly 
course of serving an apprenticeship on 
American or English railways, where they 
can earn sufficient for their own support, 
and at the same time gain invaluable practi- 
cal experience. This hard practical training 
is worth any amount of theory to the defi- 
nition-and-formula-crammed youths of the 
Empire. 

Lastly, notice must be taken of the 
handsome boat-house on the Sumida river 
at Mukojima, erected for the ordinary use 
of the crews and for the accommodation 
of visitors at regattas. The annual regatta, 
which is held in April, draws a large num- 
ber of spectators, but unfortunately the 
gathering this year—held on Saturday last 
—took place in rain. It is a pity that the 
University buildings at Hongo are so far 
from the river; otherwise the sport could be 
still more indulged in than it is at present. 
Gymnastics and exercise have of late been 
the order of the day in Japanese institutions. 


within the same enclosure. 
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PIRACY AND HIDDEN TREASURE, 
+ 

Captain C. Johnson, master and owner of 
the schooner Nerefd, which was stolen recently 
by the mate, James Forbes, while lying at an- 
chor near Guam, at Yokohama on 
aturday last from the Bonin Islands in the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamship Suruga Maru. 
From Captain Johnson we have learned some 
further information with reference to the oc- 
It seems that the master had gone 
on shore to clear the vessel and take off the 
mail, being on the eve of starting for Yap, one 
of the chief trading depots of the Caroline Group. 
The ship was then lying about seven miles 
distant from Guam, Captain Johnson reached 
the anchorage about six o'clock on the morning 
of the 31st January, but found that the schooner 
had left, and on making enquiries learned that 
the vessel had been in sight only an hour 
earlier steering S.W. There were then on board 
with Forbes, two Japanese, both of whom 
had been shipped at the Bonin Islands. One 
of these, who had been a school teacher, 
was a smart, clever, fellow, and it is just possible 
that they two have proved too much for the 
mate, and after disposing of him in one or 
other of the numerous easy methods which 
present themselves at sea, have taken charge 
of the vessel themselves. The schooner 
was a small, handy craft, some 46 feet in 
length, which might easily be worked by 
two men. No disaffection of any kind had been 
manifested by the mate previously ; indeed the 





arrived 





currence. 





master was somewhat loath to believe—although 
at the time there was no condition of weather 
which could account for the sudden departure of 
the vessel—that there was feloniousintent, untilon 
reaching the Bonin Islands afterwards he obtain- 
ed information from some natives whom he had 
taken down from Yokohama that Forbes had 
not drawn a rigidly narrow line of distinction 
between their property and his own. Captain 
Johnson left Guam on the 15th of February, 
and proceeded to the Bonin Islands in a 
whaler, the Wrl/iam Boyle, with the captain 
of which he was acquainted, and was able to 
leave the islands on the 27th of last month in 
the Suruga Maru. When the Nereid was, so 
to speak, abducted, she had on board a cargo of 
potatoes, which it was her owner's intention to 
carry to Yap, besides the various articles which 
we have already described—nautical instru- 
ments, books, violin, galvanic battery, medi- 
cine chest, box of jewellry, double-barrelled shot 
gun, rifle, revolver and cartridges, &c., &c, There 
was no liquor on board, with the exception of 
avery small drop of rum, but even in the absence 
of this powerful inducement to mutiny, Cap- 
tain Johnson conjectures that Forbes and his 
crew must soon have come to loggerheads. The 
Nereid was only launched about a year ago, 
havingbeen built in Idzu under Captain Johnson's 
personal superintendence, and he estimates his 
loss at $3,500, apart altogether from the profits 
which his cruise might have brought him. He in- 
tended, as we have said, to proceed to Yap, thence 
to the Pellew Islands to pick up odd turtle shells 
and Jéche de mer, which he meant to carry to 
Manila, then to return to the Pellews and load 
with various fixings for Yokohama, It was his 
further intention, and in this Forbes concurred, 
to proceed north from this, and do something in 
walrus tusks, a trade which if properly and 
legitimately conducted has few such risks as 





ths sealing and otter-hunting business. 





Mr. Forbes’ escapade, however, has not merely 
broken up an ordinary trading cruise; it has, so to 
say, put a stopper on an expedition of no com- 
monplace nature, which while conducted on very 
modest lines, aimed at nothing short of the re- 
covery of vast treasure. But we cannot do 
better than tell the story as the master of the 
Nereid has told it. 

A long time ago, about the year 1823, one 
of the numerous revolutions which have 
convulsed South America, took place in Peru, 
and as it presented some features which indi- 
cated that life and property would not be quite 
as safe as in ordinary revolutions, a number of 
wealthy residents of Lima combined to charter a 
brig of 300 tons, on which they placed their pro- 
perty in money and jewellry, a large quantity of 
monastic plate being also sent off for safety. 
The intention was that this treasure should be 
conveyed to Spain, There were $10,000,000 in 
doubloons (we are quoting Captain Johnson) 
and a vast sum in plate. A ball was given on the 
evening of the departure of the vessel—why 
under these somewhat agitating circumstances 
a ball should have been given we cannot say ; 
perhaps 60 years ago those people had a peculiar 
conception of gaiety—and when the intending 
passengers thought to put off from the shore 
they found that the brig had sailed. A man 
whom we shall call Roberts, an Englishman, 
holding a lieutenant’s post in the Peruvian Navy, 
learning of the intended flight, had gone on 
board with a chosen band and had “ cut out” the 
brig within hail of a Peruvian man-of-war. The 
vessel was steered across the Pacific, and soon she 
reached the Mariana Islands. There the trea- 
sure was buried, and a course was made for 
Honolulu, Within a few miles of that place some 
differences of opinion arose among the crew, or 
more properly between the crew and the officers; 
so the Captain—that is Lieutenant Roberts—to 
avoid unpleasantness (having surreptitiously set 
fire to the ship) got into a boat with the cabin boy, 
and his two mates, the latter respectively named, 
in order of seniority, Williams and George, and 
pulled away, leaving his command to arrange 
things in the most satisfactory way possible. 
With very bad taste—execrable indeed when we 
remember that the company was a very small 
one—George made himself objectionable to his 
companions ; he was therefore knocked on the 
head and sent overboard. On arrival at Hono- 
lulu the party represented themselves as the 
survivors of a shipping disaster, and so escaped 
suspicion. Evidently the Lieutenant had not 
buried all the treasure, for he was able to char- 
ter a ship and send her to Peru. Previous 
to his flight he had formed an attachment with 
a lady of Lima—a married lady, it is true, but 
that formed a very slight difficully in the 
eyes of a person of his buccaneering bent of 
mind. So, having slain the lady's husband—a 
colonel—in the hurry which accompanied the 
revolution, Master Roberts now decided to send 
for her before he took further steps in reference 
to the treasure. The cabin boy was despatched 
as his emissary, but he, falling on evil times, was 
arrested and detained, while the ship in which 
he had been sent returned bearing a scornful 
answer from the Colonel's widow, who avowed 
her detestation of the pirate, for so she termed 
him. There being no help for it, the Lieu- 
tenant and his partner, Williams, chartered 
a small fore and aft schooner, the Swallow, 
commanded by one Captain Thompson, 
to proceed to the Marianas and search for the 
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treasure. Captain Thompson tried full hard CORRESPONDENCE. Ne tarner raty pallehactoargucenl adch 
to bind his charterers down to one or two speci- pe an atrocious offender as “An Agnostic.” “The 


fied ports, but the Lieutenant held out for a 
broader charter, and the vessel was engaged 
to proceed to any or all of the Marianas. So 
they started, and in due course sighted the 
nearest island of the group. On the evening of 
the day on which they gained this stage of their 
voyage, Roberts and Williams were sitting toge- 
ther conversing, the latter perched at his ease 
on the lee rail, when Roberts, having as it is 
conjectured tipped the other over, gave the 
alarm, saying that he had fallen  over- 
board. Captain Thompson, who from sundry 
conversations had his suspicions as to the 
object of the voyage, promptly overhauled 
Williams’ effects and found among them a chart 
of the island where the treasure was hidden, 
but with the name of the island omitted. 
Immediately sighting a brig with the master 
of which he was on friendly terms, an 
arrangement was made by which the two 
skippers should take the bulk of the treasure, 
Roberts receiving a share in the event of 
his consenting to point out the spot, but 
being consigned to the Spanish authorities 
in case of refusal. Well, the captain of the 
brig went on board the schooner, and at a con- 
certed moment they laid hands on Roberts, and 
intimated to him the course they proposed to 
adopt. To this he nodded. They asked him 
if he would indicate the situation of the treasure. 
He nodded. They asked if this was the island, 
pointing to the nearest of the group. He again 
nodded. They invited him to step into the boat, 
which had been lowered, and guide them to the 
treasure. He once more nodded, went below, 
filled his pockets with lead and iron, returned 
ondeck, and then, going down the ladder, pushed 
off the boat with one foot from the side of the 
ship and dropped feet first into the sea. Till 
within two years ago there was alive one of the 
boat's crew, who, snatching at the suicide’s hair 
to save him ashe sank, plucked from his head a 
handful of locks, but could not raise the heavily 
weighted body. 

That put an end to the treasure hunting. The 
chart which had been Williams’ went into the 
possession of the Spanish authorities. Captain 
Johnson, who has the profoundest faith in the 
whole story, accumulated a store of information 
on the subject, and had intended to make a 
search on his way back to Japan, a project 
which has now been destroyed. 

This, then, is the story told by the master of the 
Nereid, a story every incident of which bears on 
its face the mark of improbability, but which is 
still circumstantial and consistent to a remark- 
able extent even in its seeming unreality, Mean- 
while, the person who holds or believes he holds 
the clue to the secret of this wealth, is all but 
destitute, for he has lost everything, with the ex- 
ception of a spare suit of clothes ; all, including 
his charts and memoranda,—which, however, are 
of little use to any one but the owner—having 
gone off with the schooner and the faithless 
Forbes. We wish him—Captain Johnson, not 
Forbes,—success in his further researches. 
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UNSATISFACTORY CR DS. 


To THe Epitor or THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—Allow me to enter my protest against the 
« Know-all’s” remarks in A. W. C.’s postscript of 
your to-day’s issue, I believe that just such ver- 
bose cl.at as that on impenetrable mysteries, such 
as The unpardonable sin,” makes agnostics by 
the hundred, and I have no hesitation in adding 
that no such’ beliefs are ever suggested to the mind 
of achild when reading its Bible as appear to be 
held by the writer of the quotation, Christ prayed 
for the poor Roman soldier whose duty it was 
to help crucify him. Did he stop there?) Did he 
not pray for Peter, who knew his master as his 
God, and yet denied him? Was not that an act 
against light and knowledge, and yet do we heat 

















of Peter being snuffed out of existence or position 
for that? Neither A. W. C.nor I have so learned 
Christ. f 

I have great sympathy with “ Agnostic” and 
men of his stamp, who are too honest to make a lying 
profession of belief in truths which have been dis- 
torted and misinterpreted by hireling priests, crack- 
brained enthusiasts, and theological architects, 
who have dared to draw a wretched caricature of 
the Great Architect of the Universe. My ouly hope 
is that the correspondence that has been going 
on in your columns will lead candid rejectors of 
fables, and earnest seekers after truth, to daily 
study the Word of God, and to distinguish between 
God's Words and man’s interpretations. 


Yours truly, BIBLE CHRISTIAN, 
Yokohama, April roth, 1888. 











THE INTOLERANCE OF BELIEF. 


To tHe Epiror oF tHe “ Japan Matt.” 


Sir,—It is not everyone that has either the time 
or the inclination to write such long letters as those 
of A. W. C. that have appeared in your columns 
in reply to gentlemen who have done no more 
than state views which, after due reflection, they 
have been led to adopt. A. W. C. is correct in 
thinking that silence in controversy is often caused 
by “the opposing statement bearing upon its face 
the suggestions for its effectual disproof.” This, 
and the indulgent natures of his opponents, ac. 
count for the little notice that has been taken of 
his fervent attacks. 

I do not deem it necessary to discuss in detail 
A. W. C.’s arguments in favour of the creed that 
he has been taught to think the only true one. 
There is nothing new in them. A. W. C. seems 
very happy in his little world, and T would be the 
last to mar his bliss, but what I desire to draw at- 
tention to is that from a purely controversial point 
of view his letters must be considered failures. 
They w i ded to be answers to the 

s, but this they have not 


















entire misapprehension of the questions at issue. 
His first letter, on “The Japanese in search of a 
Basis of Ethics,” did nothing to weaken the ma 
argument of the articles on that subject which ap- 
peared in your columns. At the very outset of 
his attack he went off at a tangent and gave 
us a long account of the views held by Justice 
Stephen years ago, omitting to remind us how 
much these views have been modified by the later 
studies of the learned judge. If we read aright 
the articles attacked, they never claimed that 
Justice Stephen or any other learned man or men 
could settle the miracle question. Justice Stephen 
was only quoted casually as the author of a logical 
interpretation of Professor Mivart’s startling asser- 
tions on the subject. But, even granting that the 
Bishop of Carlisle, one of the great champions of or 
thodoxy and a well-known adept in theological con- 
troversy, was wrong in regarding Justice Stephen’s 
articles as an insidious attack on the true faith, 
and that A. W.C. is right in supposing the latter to 
be a believer in miracles, the contention of the 
articles that appeared in your columns, bearing on 
the non acceptance by the Japanese of a system 
of ethics based on supernaturalism, would remain 
untouched. 
A.W. 











» strictures on Mr. J. C. Hall’s letter 
were as wide of the tk as his former letter, 
Instead of confining himself to the points which 
Mr, Hall contended for, he took occasion to attack- 
the whole system of Comptism. It is not surpris: 
ing that such an undiscerning assault on a system 
which, with many defects, has many excellences, 
should have called forth no rejoinder, 

Flushed with his two imaginary victories, 
and exhibiting an increased amount of intolerance 
of tone, A. W. C. enters the lists again, and to- 




















day has treated us with a long sermon, worded in 
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imperative is the only word that should be em- 
ployed for such a heretic: he is commanded to 
hold his peace and to sitat the feet of the Arch- 
deacon of Shanghai, who is the proper authority 
for a Tokyd agnostic to appeal to; and, if he de- 
murs at this, then hi form hi 

mystic and learn from Dr. New ‘i 
a real apprehension of that which nobody can 
know. 

Twould recommend A. W.C. to spend a few 
years in the study of his opponents’ opinions, and 
the basis on which they rest, before appearing in 
print again, 

Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


ANOTHER AGNOSTIC. 











April 23rd, 1888. 








THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
eee ee 


A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan’ was held in the College of Engineering, 
‘Tokyd, on the 18th inst., at 4 p.m., Dr. Divers, 
F.RS., in the Ch. 

‘The minutes of last meeting were read and 
approved. 

The Cuatraay, having expressed the regret 
which all must feel at the enforced absence’ of 
Mr. Aston, their President, from the meeting, 
called on the Corresponding Secretary to read the 
emarks which the President had hoped to deliver. 
he Corresponding Secretary read as follow: 
“ Before proceeding to the ordinary business of 
the meeting, it is my sad duty to give expression 
to the regret which is felt by this Society at the loss 
by death of one of its oldest, indeed one of its 
original, members—Mr. Russell Robertson. He 
was a man of solid attainments, but the powers of 
his mind were chiefly devoted to practical work 
connected with his position as H.B.M.’s Consul at 
Yokohama. The fruits of his studies are to be 
looked for rather in the admirable trade reports 
compiled by him yearly,;and in other similar 
papers, than in the journals of this Society. 1 
speak only the language of literal fact and not of 
eulogium when I say that his equal as a British 
Consul has not been known in this country. We 
are nevertheless indebted to him for two important 
papers, one an account of the Caroline Islands, 
communicated by him although written by a dif- 
ferent hand, and another, a very full and interest- 
ing description of the Bonin Islands. Mr. Robert- 
son was also for some time a member of the 
Council of the Society, and, although I cannot bear 
personal testimony to the fact, T cannot doubt 
that the Society owed much to the sterling com- 
mon sense which so eminently characterized him. 
Of our personal relations to him I cannot trust 
myself to speak, His manly, simple, modest cha- 
racter, free from every atom of pretension or 
affectation, had endeared him to many of us, and 
we feel that the words—the poor conventional words 
—in which our regrets are clothed are fraught with 
a fa deeper sense than they usually bear, when 
they are used of Russell Robertson—tam caré 
capitis.” 

The election of Mr. A. B. Walford as a mem- 
ber of the Society was announced. 

On the request of the Chairman, Dr. Knorr 
read a biographical note on Ind Chiikei, the great 
Japanese surveyor and cartographer. Born in 
1744, Ind did hot begin his scientific career till 
he was fifty years of age. Up to that period 
he was by business a successful sake brewer. 
Towards the close of the century he went to 
Yedo, and studied astronomy under the Taka- 
hashis, father and son. ‘The younger Takahashi 
it was who was imprisoned in 1830 for having 
given to Von Siebold maps of Japan and of Yesso, 
in exchange for some foreign books. He died in 
prison belore his trial was ended. In 1800 Ind 
began his great work of surveying the coasts and 
Islands of Japan. For eighteen years he was oc- 
cupied in these labours, making some 1,100 or 1,200 
direct measurements of latitude, besides innumer- 
able measurements of distances. ‘The instruments 
he used were of quite rude construction—being 
comparable to the instruments used in the West 
during the 16th and 17th centuries. The great 
marvel was that with such instruments he should 
have done such admirable work, The charts he 
constructed have formed the basis of all maps since 
made. ‘he records of his survey were compiled in 
1821; but were not published in book form till 1870, 
when they were issued by the authority of the Tokyd 
University. Some six or seven years ago Ind was 
raised to the rank of Shé-shi, or Senior Fourth 
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Class, by Imperial Decree. In Ind’s days so high a 
rank was seldom held except by nobles; and the 
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giving of such posthumous honours is, besides, a 
very rareevent. Ind, indeed, was a man of whom 
the Japanese might well be proud and to whom 
the whole scientific world should pay due honour. 
He might be named the Japanese Picard— 
the French Astronomer who made the first really 
good determination of the size of the earth. In 
concluding his paper, the author expressed his 
warmest thanks to Mr. Arai, of the Meteorological 
Office, and to Professor Yamagawa and Me. 
Nagaoka, of the Imperial University, for the 
hearty assistance they had given him. Through 
the kindness of the  firstnamed gentleman, 
the members present were able to judge for 
themselves as to the character of the instruments 
used by Ino. ‘The instruments exhibited, an 
azimuth circle and a quadrant, were not the ones 
used in Ino’s survey—these had been destroyed 
by fire; but were said to be exact copies of them, 
constiucted in 1828. 

‘The Cuairman, in expressing the thanks of the 
meeting for the paper just read, said he thought 
the author should be especially ongratulated on 
having conceived the idea of presenting to the 
Society such an account of the life of a savant of old 
Japan. If there were no questions to be asked or 
remarks to be made, he would call on Mr. Lind 
and Mr. Kano for their joint paper on Fu- 
jutsu. 

‘The Rev. Mr. Liwpsay, before reading the pape 
expressed his indebtedness to Mr. Kano, Princip: 
of the Nobles? School, without whom ‘the paper 
could never have been written. Mr, Kano indeed 
was the great exponent of the art, and he (Mr. 
Lindsay) was but a humble pupil. 

Fu jutsu might be described as the old samurai 
ari of fighting without weapons. It was a kind of 
wrestling, the peculiar principle of which was to 
gain the victory by yielding to strength. As at 
present developed in the capital, it is a form of 
athletic exercise, certain modifications having 
being introduced to guard against the chance of 
bodily hurt. Besides being a kind of wrestling, 
Gu jutsu also included elaborate rules for resus- 
Citation. 

‘As with all Japanese customs said to date from 












































mythological times, it is impossible to trace the | 


history of the art back very far with any degree 
of certainty. Printed books on the subject are 
rare; and the innumerable manuscripts belong: 
ng to different schools frequently contain. con- 
tradictory statements. One. story is that, aft 
the fall of the Min dynasty in China, a man 
named Chingenpin came from that country to 
Vedo. One day, in conversation with three rénin, 
Fukuno, Isogai, and Miura, this Chinese refugee 
said’ that in China they practised an art. of 
seizing a man, which he had seen but never 
learned. Hearing this, the three rdzin began 
to make investigations and afterwards became 
very skilful. Another account refers the origin 
of Fu-jutsu to Akiyama, a physician of Naga- 
saki, who, after a visit to China, started a 
school in Japan, where he taught three methods 
of kicking’ and striking (Hakuda) and 28 ways 
of recovering a man from temporary  suffoca- 
tion. Not meeting with the success he expected, 
he retired, much grieved at heart, to the Tenjin 
shrine in ‘Tsukushi, and there worshipped 100 da 
Noticing how the willow-tree yielded, without 
breaking, to the weight of snow on its branches, 
he began to reflect, and finally invented 303 
different methods of the art of so practising yu- 
jutsu. His school he named “ The-Spiritsof-the- 
“Willow School.”” 

In most of the accounts of its origin, there is a 
tendency to make it out to be an importation from 
China, or rather a development of the Chinese 
Kempo. Ina book called the Tai-i-roku itis, how- 
ever, denied that Chingenpin introduced Yu-jutste 
into Japan, and itis further said that “it isa shame 
to our country” to ascribe the origin of the art to 
China. In this view the authors of the paper concur- 
red, for the following amongst other reasons:—Such 
an art would naturally be developed in a country in 
feudal times. Further, there was evidence of its 
existence before the time of Chingenpin ; and then 
the Chinese Kempo is rather an art of striking and 
kicking, and materially differs from ju-jutsw in its 
methods. The high esteem in which Chinese arts 
and Chinese civilization were held would naturally 
lead to ascribing purely Japanese customs toa Chi- 
nese origin, in the hope of thereby increasing their 
prestige. - 

A description of some of the more important of 
the many schools that have existed was then 
given; and after that followed some stories of 
celebrated ju-jutse men. One of these related to 
Terada, who lived in Yedo some 4o years ago. 
One day, near Suidd-bashi, Hongo, he fell in with 
a procession of the Prince of Mito, The saki- 
barat, or fore-runners, ordered Terada to kneel 
down, which he refused to do as being beneath the 
dignity of a samurai of his rank. Five of them 
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then attempted to throw him down; but were 
instead laid low by the “ Professor of Fu-jutsu.” 
Others then set on him; but he threw them all 
down. Seizing their jifted ov maces he ran to the 
Prince and said, “lam a samurai of such and 
such rank, and against the dignity of my 
Prince that E should knecldown. Lam very soy: 
that, to preserve my dignity, | had to throw yout 
men down, Here are the site’, which T retuin to 
you.” ‘The Prince was so pleased that he asked 
Terada to enter his service; but this his loyalty 
to his own prince forbad 

Mr. Kano then exhibited some of the clothes 
worn by men when practising ju-jutsu—also some 
hooks containing pictures illustiative of the art. 
Photographs of certain attitudes were also passed 
round for inspection. 

‘The Cuairmas, after conveying the thanks of 
the Society to the authors of the papers, announced 
that the meeting would now adjourn to the large 
Hall, where Mr. Kano had kindly offered to give 
a practical demonstration of the att. 

In the centre of the large Hall a number of 
tatami had been laid out; and here, with the 
assistance of two pupils, Mr. Kano. exhibited 
and explained a few of the niceties of ju-jutsu, 






































or ju do, as he himself preferred to cail it. ‘To 
throw aman, it was necessary to disturb his 
equilibrium. "There were a number of ways 


of doing this—either by pulling, or by. push- 
ing. Once the equilibrium was disturbed, a 
dexterous tipping with the foot or leg would finish 
the operation, Perhaps the most peculiar method 
of all was that which illustrated very well the 
principle of conquering by yielding. Seizing his 
opponent by the collar lappels and falling back- 
wards suddenly in front of him, the ju-jutsi 
adept plants his foot dexterously on the breast of 
the other, who now hovers over him. The result 
is that the opponent is sent flying forward sev 
yards, while the conqueror recovers himself quickly 
jor the next bout. This mode of conquering by 
falling is probably without a parallel in any form 
of English wrestling. Another very striking 
manoeuvre was throwing a man over one’s shoulder. 

A very important part of the taining in ju 
jutsu practice is how to fall without being hurt. 














‘The method is quite scientific; but to attain per- 
fection in it requires considerable practice. ‘The 
principle is to prevent the shock to the body by 
voluntarily receiving it on the hand. Just’ the 
stant before the body comes to the ground, the 
hand is made to strike the ground sharply with 
the full open palm. Such an impulse must of 
course have the effect of largely destroying the 
momentum of the body as a whole. 

The exhibition was of deep interest to all, and 
well merited the applause which brought the meet: 
ing to an end, 


























REVIEW. 
Sa 

Shores and Alps of Alaska, By W. H. Serox 
Karr, F.R. London: Sampson Low, Mar- 
ston, Searle, and Rivington, 1887. 





With the exception of a fringe of the long, rugged 
coast line and the outlying islands, and, perhaps, 
the lower portion of the Copper River, Alaska 
may be said to be still unexplored ; indeed there 
are known to be immense tracts on which no white 
man has ever set foot. The book before us is an 
unvarnished tale. Mr. Seton Karr records his ex- 
periences in a pleasant manner, and his narrative 
is interesting from beginning to end—that is, to 
the general reader, while to the sportsman and to 
the fraternity of mountaineers the work must be 
an exceedingly attractive one. ‘There are pro- 
bably few countries in the world where the sports- 
man will find a greater variety of game—feather, 
fur, and fin; to mountaineers, the untrodden 
snowfields and glaciers of St. Elias and Mount 
Wrangel offer opportunities that are scarcely to 
be met with in any other part of the globe; while 
for the explorer, what may be called central Alaska 
still awaits geographical research. Nowthat the Ca- 
nadian-Pacific railroad is an accomplished fact, it 
will probably not be long before a thoroughly equip- 
ped and properly organised party will undertake 
the ascent of Mounts Wrangel and St. Elias, the 
latter 19,500 feet high, with a snow-line down to 
within a few hundred feet of the sea, affording pro- 
bably the longest snow.tramp in vertical height on 
the earth’s surface. The author, in conjunction 
with Professor Libby and Lieutenant Schwatka, at- 
tempted the ascent of Mount St. Elias, but the party 
was doomed to failure at the outset. ‘The Indians 
the vicinity are of a low type,and will seldom doa 
stroke of any kind of work until driven to it by actual 
want. ‘The expedition arrived at a season when 
the Yakatats were in rather good circumstances ; 
consequently, great difficulty was experienced in 























getting guides and porters, and in the former 
Capacity the Indians are worthless, as they have 
a superstitious dread of going near the mountain, 
and therefore know no more of the route to the 
summit than the greatest stranger. The expedi- 
was not sufficiently well provided to be ins 
dependent of the Indians as potters, and this, 
combined with the illness of Lieutenant Schwatka, 
who was seized with fever_and ague alter a few 
thousand feet of Mount St. Elias had been nego- 
tiated, resulted in the failure above noted. The 
author, however, must be credited with having 
obtained information which will prove of great 
value for the guidance of any party who in future 
may attack St. Elias, as the very means through 
which he suffered defeat will be guarded against 
by the provision of trustworthy carriers (or instrus 
ments and necessaries, 

But we must hark back. Mr. Seton Karr was 
one of the first travellers on the Canadian-Pacific 
Railway; indeed, he crossed the continent before 
the line was completed, and the journey from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific occupied a month 
Ly reason of the gaps in the line which had to be 
traversed. The author’s description of the sensa- 
tional character of the engineering difficulties that 
have been overcome is alone sufficient to induce 
persons who have to cross the North American 
continent to take the Canadian-Pacific route— 
not to speak of the scenery—the grand pines 
and thick undergrowth, rushing mountain. tor- 
rents and extensive vistas of peak and valley 
which form an ever-varying and wild landscape.” 
» . 4. The view of bleak and jagged crests 
overhead against the sky, and of steep pine-covered 
mountain slopes stretching out below, rocky and 
avalanche-swept, contrast with bare expanses of 
tiver-channels on the broad valley bottoms at their 
foot.” Referring to the Selkirk Range, the au- 
thor says:—"It is a region rich in minerals, 
timber, and game. Ten millions sterling worth of 
gold alone have been obtained by placer mining 
trom the beds of the rivers. ‘The timber has been 
lavishly used in the construction of the railway 
Mountain Creek, for example, has been crossed 
by a trestle bridge 176 feet high and 600 feet 
long, while the bridge at Stoney Creek is believed 
to be the highest timber railway bridge in the 
‘orld, being 296 feet in height and 450 feet 

length.” The engineering diflicultics met 
with in the construction of the line through the 
Selkirk Range culminated at Syndicate Peal, 
where the railway, “supported by large timber 
trestles makes six loops and several curves one 
below the other, all in full view, and running for 
six miles, descends 600 feet, but advances mean- 
time only two miles.” Again: “Startling as was 
the ride through the cafions of the Thompson, 
high above the wild torrent, across fissures and 
through chfis, that. through the cafions of the 
Fraser River was still more striking. ‘The rocky 
sides rise for thousands of feet like solid walls. 
‘The tiver runs at race-horse speed, while the rail- 
way isa succession of trestle bridges and tunnels 
very costly to construct.” 

Mr. Seton Karr at length reached the Pacific 
coast, and took the first vessel to Sitka, on board 
of which he found the Alaskan expedition sent 
out by the New York Times, which he was per- 
mitted to join. Approaching Sitka, a good view of 
Muir's Glacier was obtained. “This glacier has 
recently been investigated by an American 
scientist. Glacier Bay is thirty miles long, and 
eight to twelve miles wide. At the mouth is a 
cluster of thirty islands named Beardslee, com- 
posed of glacial débris. ‘The width of the ice where 
the glacier breaks through the mountains is 10,664 
feet, and of the water-lront one mile, being as 
much as 400 feet high in places. Nine large and 
seventeen smaller branches unite toform the main 
ice stream. From measurements and observa- 
tions, it appears that a stream of solid ice 5,000 
feet wide and 700 fect deep is entering the sea at 












































the rate of forty feet a day in the month of 
August.” Sitka’is described as * prettily situated 
in a sound about thirty miles across, and bordered 








with mountains from four to six thousand fect high, 
covered most of the year with snow.” Hcre the 
U.S, steamer Pinta was found, but a forty ghv’s 
delay took place before the party could procccd in 
her on their northern journey. Sitka possesses a 
weekly paper, which, the atrival of the 
expedition, described it as a party of young gen- 
Uemen in search of the picturesque in nature and 
the exciting in adventure. ‘They are ; recuring 
Indian guides, and evidently mean jusinessy 
though it is all for pleasure.® During his stay 
here the author camped out some miles fiom Sitka 
and had good sport with rod and gun. Salmon 
and trout are plentiful, and, though the former 
take no notice of the artificial fly, they can be taken 
in any quantity by trolling with a spoon bait, or by 
angling with a piece of fish for bait. Ata place 
called Mount Edgcumbe plenty of deer were 
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found, the Indians, carefully hidden, bring- 
ing the game within range by imitating the 
cry of the fawns by blowing on a blade of grass 
but the author speaks like a sportsman when he 
says, “it is an unsatisfactory kind of sport from 
its very cettainty of success.” ‘The oth of July 
saw the party on board the Pinta bound noith. 
After being two days at sea, in the transparent 
atmosphere of the early morning the St. bias 
range was seen with great distinctness, the moun 
tain itseli—the last and highest of the range and 
nearest to the sea—standing on a broad base fiom 
which it rises like an Egyptian pyramid, straight, 
regular, and massive, above an icy plateau of enor 
mously extensive glaciers. By the 18th of July the 
party was in camp at Icy Bay under the shadow 
of the great mountain, and on the roth they started 
for itat gam, The description of the route shows 
iv to be one ofimmense difficulty, over shifting quick- 
sands and moving glaciers, moraines, and fallen 
trees, loose stones {rom the size of a pebble to a 
house, then across a gravelly delta six miles wide 
up to the knees in snow water, through tenacious 
mud, then through an ice cafion penned in be 
tween walls of ice, and so on. Here was a river 
as big as the ‘Thames, bridged over by a mountain 







































moraine, and lower down where two glaciers 
met the river disappeared as completely as 
if it had never existed, Tt is small wonder 


that, over such a country as this, pregress was 
slow, and at this point, ‘after being two days on 
the march, the author rematks: St. Evins wa- 
in sight, and seemed as far away as ever.” On 
the third day the party met thick Brushwood, deep 
mud, and loose stones, and on the fourth found 
themselves in a cud de-sac, in getting out of which 
they lost much time, and missed the Professor. It 
became apparent now that the forces of nature at 
work at the base of St. Elias would prevent the 
party from accomplishing the task for which it set 
out before the food-supply was exhausted, as a 
waterless channel already passed over was now 
a torrent surging with icebergs and trunks of trees, 
probably through water higher up being dammed 
and then bursting. The next day the Professor 
turned up pale andtired, but safe.” The Iudians 
now began to grumble, and, pointing to their worn 
out mocassins, would go no farther; consequently 
the remainder of the journey had to be made with- 
out them. The party of three started at ga.m., 
and two hours later ropes were brought inte re 
quisition, as the fissures were wide and dangerous. 
At noon the snow bridges over the fissures were 
found to be unsafe, especially for Lieutenant 
Schwatka, who weighed eighteen stone. The 
latter had been sullering from fever, and at 3 
p.m, was so ill that he could proceed no farther. 
The author then continued the ascent alone and 
crossed a narrow snow field, ultimately reaching 
an altitude of 7,500 feet, as computed at the 
time, but this was afterwards shown to be 7,200 
feet above sea level. ‘Lhe author says: “ Pro- 
gress was stopped at 7 p.m. as the ground began 
to fall away to the west; had the weather been 
clear we might have picked out a possible way of 
ascent even yet, and might even have seen pait ol 
the northern face on which no white man’s eye has 
at any rate yet rested. Compelled by all these 
‘circumstances over which we had no control,’ we 
returned to camp, which was at length reached by 
midnight.” After Mt. Everest, in the Himalayas 
(29,002 feet), Aconcogua, in the Andes (23,000 
feet), Chimborazo (21,420 fect), and the summit 
of a peal in the Hindu Kush (20,503. feet), 
Mount St. Elias is the highest mountain in the 
world—except perhaps Mount Wrangel, but this 
does not appear to have been definitely settled — 
and it still awaits subjection to the mountaineer 
With regard to the hicight of Mount Weangel, 
Lieutenant Allen, of the U.S. Survey, states that 
it is 18,400 fect above the forks of the Copper 
River, and that these are 2,000 feet above the sea 
level. If these figures be coriect, then Mount 
Wrangel is the highest peak in North Ametica; 
but they may not be correct, as witness the gradual 
reductions which have taken place in the heights 
first given to so many peaks, notably in the case of 
Mount Hood, in Oregon, According to an article 
in The Times, by a’ “rough? estimate it was 
17,000 feet; a “close” estimate made it 16,000 
feet; some measurements by angles dvopped it tw 
14,500 feet, and a triangulation to 13,000 feet. 
The first aneroid taken up was said to have made 
it 12,000 feet, and alterwaids a 
meter brought it out 11,225 fect; so that, if these 
reducing processes xo on, Mount Hood may, in 
the words of a pioneer of that region, “finally be 
come a hole in the ground.” As Mr. Seton Kare 
has got over what appears to be the worst third 
of the ascent of St. Elias, we trust he will avail 
himself of the experience gained and reach the 
summit the next time he tries. 

The party returned to the Icy Bay heach camp 
on the oth of July, and alter great difficulty got 
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|dissent being taken to 





their boat throngh the suif 
Here the Prote-sor and 1. 





our author went olf na trading schooner i search 
of fresh adventures into which tt would occupy tos 
much space to follow bins these, however, form a 


very interesting portion of the book. Whilst at 








Nuch investigated the numerous branches 
ofthe lamily sudmonide that abound on that cost 
Viere are no less than six known at Nuchuk 
Fast and toremost comes the ehaiia, or king 





Nand weig 
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six feet inten 


salmon, a fish usually 
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thud, the silver salmon, or Asswveri ¢ 











sted Wend? or sumya, a fish vesembling the 
silver salmon, but possessing ahead invalucralde 
to Tews; fiith, the ‘hog back,” or kardus a 
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and sixth, the “fds ! 
fish with larve teeth and scales. In addition to 
these fish, cod, halibut, and bering abound. 
Little mention is made of the flora of the country, 
but edible betries of several kinds were found, in- 
cluding black currants, gooseberties, blueberries, 
blackberties,salmonberties, cranberties,and straw. 
beties. ‘The latter appear to grow everywhere 
in gteatluxuriance, and attain cnormous dimen- 
sions. Mr, Seton Karr returned to San Francisco 
on the 13th of November, alter two and a halt 
months wandering amongst the islands and inlets 
in the neighbom hood of the mouth of the Copper 
River. Shores and Alps of Alaska?’ contains 
Severil maps, and is copiously illustated from 
capital sketches by the author. 


salmon, oF 

















LEITER FROM LONDON. 
+ 
(From our Specie Corresroxprst.) 


London, March 17th. 


Long ere this the whole civilized world has 
head of the death of the Kaiser Wilhelm, and 
wherever two or three intelligent’ persons. are 
wthered together there it has been discussed, for 
the most part, no doubt, with regret and sorow. 
Herein England the day of His Majesty’s death 
and the succeeding one almost 
national momning; business all over the country 
wats all but wholly Suspended, and people heard ol 
the Heimyang ov home-poing (as his son and sue 
cessor simply and pathetically called it) of the 
stoutand brave old) Emperor with sincere grief, 
which was only intensified as reports of the scenes 
around his déath-bed began to be publisl ed. Ot 
all these, of the sights and scenes of Berlin the 
City of Mourning,” of the return of the new 
Emperor from San Remo, of his proclamation and 
letter to Prince Bismarck, and of the elivet of these 
weat events in the history of our time—of ali 
these what can be said here? Nothing that has 
not be said aleady a hundred and a thousand 
times. But, in esse they) may to 
thse of your readers who have not the opportunity 
ol seeing them elsewhere, Lsend a series of ex- 








were days ol 




















prove useful 





tracts trom Zhe Times, which includes an obituay 
notice of the deceased Emperor, of extraordinary 
fullness, an account of his last_ moments, the 


published utterances of the new Emperor (which 
are the most elevated and dignified public docu- 
ments have ever read,—worthy of the great and 
cted man who uttered them and the great and 
afilicted nation to which they are addressed) and 
muchelse relating to this subject. Somehow the 
lace of Europe seems changed since the Emperor 
William died ; one has an uneasy fecling of a great 
gap somewhere, and as if things would never 
in be as they have been. 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer has introduced 
into Parliament what iycalled, * the greatest finan- 
cial measure of the time,” namely, a proposal fot 
the conversion of portion of the national debt. ‘The 
tion, he finds, can borrow money ata lower rat 
of interest than the three per cent. it pays now, 
and accordingly he proposes to convert 556 mil- 
lions sterling paying 3 per cent. into a debt pay- 
ing interest at 2) per cont.— but not quite at once, 
Up to April 5th, 1829, the interest will remain at 3 
percent, afler that 2 percent, for fourteen years, 
vid then 2% per cent. Any stock holder who does 
not like this will be redeemed, and have th 
amount of his stock paid down to him in hard 
cash, Of course, there are three kinds of 3 per 
cent, stock, with tifling differences in condition 
for which corresponding differences in aiange 
ment have to be for conversions bat, 
broadly, the whole is converted whether the 
sentot the holder is signified or not, absence of 
signify assent, and those 
dissenting to be paid off at once. In his speech 
introducing the measure, Mr. Goschen went in a 
very interesting manner through the history of the 
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various conversion schemes since 1844, their suc 
cess or failure, and the reasons therefor. ‘There is 


UNIVE 


posed to remain for the return of the Pinta, while |close with the proposal 


yd made for Yakatat.| a general chorus of approval both in the press and 
uutenant Sehwatka pro-/ in Parliament, and the stockholders are advised to 





without delay. ‘The 
[standard of national credit henceforth is a 2% per 
cent. one, and the critics say it will “facilitate new 
developments in the employment of credit, cheapen 
[its use in legitimate enterprise, and add to the 
value of whole groups of miscellaneous invest- 
[ments, In this last gain alone the investing 
asses will find compensation ten times over fo 











any loss of interest in government stock.”? The 
| practical result of the intreduction of Mr. Gosehen’s 
scheme hus been, within the few days which have 





‘lapsed since its publication, to raise the value of 

every solid investment in the country. ‘The price 

ol unlway stock in the principal vailways has gone 
y princip 3 8 








up tour, five, six and even more percent, the 
Iidian and Colonial stocks have all gone up. like- 
wise. ‘This is the natural result of trustees and 





private investors doing ail they can to find a sound 
security which will give them at least three per 
cent., as the Chancellor of the Exchequer will no 
longer do so. [was told on good authority 
yesterday of an Eastern Bank in’ the city whose 
securities in Indian stocks alone went up £20,000 
inthree days; in other words, the Bank grew richer 
hy that amountinthattime. It would, however, be 
ci little use to sell out, because all other solid in- 
vestments have gone up equal 

There is trouble again in France about General 
Boulanger. He has been placed by the Minister 
lof Wat, with the assent of the President, in a 
condition of non activity (retraite d’emplot), on 
the ground that he visited Paris on several occa 
sions without leave, twice in disguise. At the bet- 
tom of the dismissal, however, was the circumstance 
that his name was put up at several of the recent 
elections as that of a candidate, and that he does 
not appear to havezdone all he ought to have done 
toprevent this, Retraite d’emplor means dismissal 
from command, a large reduction in pay, 
forced residence wherever the Minister of War may 
order, and disqualification, similar to that of an 
| oflicer on active service, from sitting in Parliament, 
unless he resigns the army altogether. Whether 
the Genesal will do this or not remains to be seen. 
In any case, he is in an awkward position ; if he 
leaves the army he may lose his enormous popu- 
larity with the soldiers if he remains in it he 
cannot enter politics and must perforce remain 
quiet for some years—a dangerous alternative in 
these days of the rapid tise and fall of politicians. 
A new political cult, known as Boulangism, has 
arisen in France around the general; hard names, 
tidicule, and all the other things which are sup- 
posed to kill in France have not killed him; he 
Hourishes on them, What Boulangism is mai 
Lest be explained in the words of the St, Fames's 
Gacetle, which, as Thave alieady lad occasion to 
kis a very safe guide on questions of con- 
vtal_ polities: Boulangism means despair 
and disgust at the inconsequence, the vagaries, 
the failures and scandals of the late Republican 
iigime. ‘Save us, some one!’ is the ery; 
wid, seeing Boulanger riding up on his famous 
charger, the people are inspired with the idea that 
he is the man to work the great deliverance. The 
excellent fathers of families of whom the French 
people is made up would not, of course, have ca 
cluded that he alone was the appointed saviour, it 
he had not looked so carefully after the comfort of 
their sons who were serving in the regiments. But 
the popular Commandant became the political 
idel because the other images, at the Elysée and 
elsewhere, had been convicted of being false gods; 
or, to speak in prose, a poor lot of inglorious 
mediocrities.” 

The literary papers announce a new edition of 
the late Mrs. Chaplin-Ayrton's “Child Life in 
Japan,” which many of your readers may remem- 
ber on its first appearance about ten. years ago, 
soon after Mrs. Ayrton left Japan. It is said that, 
although it was then published in an expensive 
form, the whole edition was sold out in a very 
short time. 

Dr. Anderson's two exhibitions are now in full 
swing, and are attracting more attention than might 
have been expected, with the other numerous and 
absorbing subjects now before the public. They 
haye received tull meed of notice and praise from 
all the journals which do not abandon themselves 
to mere sensation, cettainly from all, or neatly all, 
of those written for the educated public, such as The 
Times, Standard, St. James's Gasette, some of the 
leading provincial papers, the weeklies and others. 
Dr. Anderson has laboured with great energy, 
knowledge, and success to make the British public 
icguainted with Japanese pictorial art. He has 
bad the principal hand in arranging the British 
Museum pictures, and I presume he has arranged 
the engravings at the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
without external aid. Of the latter he has 
compiled a most interesting catalogue; with 
lite dissertations on the various branches of 
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ait represented, while his large catalogue of the 
British Museum Collection is known, or has been 
heard of, by all your readers who take an interest 
in the subject. At the Burlington, as in the Mu- 
seum, the arrangement is chronological, leading 
the visitor from the earliest extant examples down 
to those of to-day. The pictures at the Museum 
are in an excellently lighted gallery, on the upper 
floor of a wing added to the Museum by a private 
bequest. Only 273 pictures have been shown, the 
remaining four thousand being arranged in drawets 
in an adjoining artment. Me, Colvin intends 
erecting a kind of raised gallery with appliances 
for placing pictures, so that these who desire to 
study thoroughly a particular school or the works 
ofa particular artist may be able to obtain the 
examples from the drawers and examine them 
there. Another suggestion comes from the pro 
vinces, to which [ suspect the Museum authorities 
will sedulously turn a deaf ear, viz. that a vepre- 
sentative selection or selections may be sent on 
loan to Glasgow, Manchester, and other centres. 
‘The proposition comes from Glasgow, where there 
is to be a great exhibition during the present year, 
and no doubt, if the local members of Parliament 
can be sufficiently stirred, the plan may be carried 
out. The practice of sending loan collections from 
the Metropolitan Museums and galleries to pro- 
vincial centres has grown up during the past few 
years, and when the National Gallery sends its 
Raphaels and Correggios to Manchester it is 
thought the Museum might lend a little of its great 
abundance, mote especially as Glasgow, Manches- 
ter, and the rest have paid their share of the 
purchase money, ‘There is therefore a chance that 
thousands and tens of thousands of British a ANS. 
will have a chance of seeing the masterpieces of 
the principal Japanese painters. 

Tt looks as if we were going to have a small 
frontier war in Sikkim. The Thibetan troops who 
occupied part of the territory of that little hill State 
are still i state quo, although, when they were 
going to be ejected from the pest they had taken 
in October last the Chinese begged the Govern- 
ment of India not to do anything of the kind fora 
few months, so as to give time to send letters to 
Lhassa warning the Lamas of what was impending 
and advising them to quit Sikkim as soon as 
possible. March 15th was then fixed as the last 
day of graces if the Thibetans were in Lingtu, as 
the fort is called, on the day afier that, they were 
to be ejected without ceremony. Up to the pre 
sent moment they have not only not evacuated 
the place, but the news from Calcutta is that they 
have been strengthened, and that reinforcements 
are being prepared in Thibet to be ready in case 
they areattacked. But, although about six months! 
grace has thus been gianted at the request of the 
Chinese, the latter are again begging for further 
time. Whether, ing got a few months, the 
thought nothing more would happen, and the: 
fore never warned the Thibetans at all, or whether 
they did send warnings which their representative 
at Lhassa did not give, isnot known, The Chi- 
nese say that th Resident in ‘Thibet is a bad 
lot,”” a disobedient and ignorant person, whom, 
they now ailege, they haye dismissed and de. 
graded ; but itis significant that they never said 
this until the British Government refused to grant 
any further delay. ‘The Chinese then came and 
said: ‘ Here we have dismissed our Resident in 
Lhassa, who did not obey our instructions, ai 
who ‘evinced Inkewarmness’; surely you can- 
not now persist. in. your refusal to grant us 
more time.” What the answer to this may be, 
T cannot say; plain people would say that, if 
one Resident disappointed the Chinese and was 
insubordinate and lukewarm, the next one may 
do the same thing; in any case there has been a 
delay of many months during which Chinese 
“vassals” are in occupation of territory in which 
Great Britain is interested, and they show no 
sign of heeding warnings—and out they must go 
now, The way the Chinese govern shows the per- 
ennial truth of Oxenstiern’s hackneyed saying :— 
“{ am told that they are perpetually on their mar- 
row-bones to some one country or another, begging 
and imploring this or that favour ; that they may 
be excused for a time from doing something 
they ought to have done long ago, or that they 
may be allowed to do something they have no 
right whatever to do; they are ever asking fa- 
vours that a Power which understood dignity or 
self-respect in our sense would never ask. And 
the British Government, I hear, is always good- 
naturedly granting the requests, But, if Eng- 
land or any other Power makes a tequest, the 
answer is thatthe Prince and Ministers, having 
carefully studied the treaties, find no reference in 
them to the subject in question, and therefore they 
cannot accede to the wishes of the—Goveinment, 
Here they are now begging abont these Thibetans 
for more time, and ever move; in the case of Mr. 
Little’s steamer they are begging for time, 
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although they have had eleven years to turn about 
in. And the excuse in the latter ctually 
that they are incapable of performing the first, the 
most clementary, duty of a civilized Government, 
viz., to keep order aniongst its people. What are 
diplomatists to do with a Government like this? 
[tecannot be abased more than it cheerfully and 
constantly abases. itself; good feeling, friendly 
consideration, and all the vest seem to be thrown 
away on the rulers of China. 


On Wednesday night Mr. Bradlangh succeeded 
in carrying through the House of C 
this is practicully what the second reading amounts 
to—a Bill providing that every person objecting 
to being sworn may make a solemn aftr mation in 
Jol an oath wherever an oath is required by 
the affirmation shall have the same torce and 
effect as an oath, and any person falsely affirming 
shall be liable to all the pains and penalties of 
perjury. This right has long Leing extended to 
Quakers; itis now given to all persons whatever. 
[will be observed that it does not abolish oaths 5 
no doubts oaths will still remain the general 
form of attestation; but it enables not only 
witnesses in Courts of Justice, but members of 
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Pailiament, and others taking the oaths ot 
allegiance, persons taking oaths of office and 
the like, to aflirm, Such persons are not to be 


allowed to decline to take the oath lightly; it 
is not a choice offered to a witness to swear or 
affirm as he thinks proper; he must object to the 
oath on conscientions grounds. ‘Thus a great 
scandal has been removed, and it is a curious ¢ 
cumstance that the man who introduces 
carries the Bill in a Conservative House of Com- 
mons, by large majorities, is precisely the man 
who was kept out of the House for years because 
of his alleged unfitness to take the oath, [have 
always thought that Mv. Bradlaugh brought this 
upon himselt by hisstrident, aggressive declarations 
before entering the House that, although he would 
take the oath as a matter of form, it was not bind- 
ing on his eqnscience and was a mere empty cere- 
ye The House retorted: by refusing to all 
him to take the oath, and by rejecting Me. Glad 
stone's affirmation bill, supported though it was by 
one of the greatest and most elevated speeches 
that even he has ever delivered. Mr, Gladstone 
ina Liberal House lost his bill by 3; Mr. Brad 
laugh in a Conservative House carries his by 100, 
amid the applanse of all men. 
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While on domestic politics, IT may refer to the 
Deptford election, the result of which was 









heavy blow and ‘sore discomagement” to. the 
adstonians, At the elections of 1885 and 1886, 
Mr, Evelyn won the seat for the Conservatives by 





a small majority against Lal Mohun Ghose, the 
voluble Baboo. “Mr. Evelyn is a Lord Bountiful 
at Deptford, where he is ground landlord. ‘There 
isan Evelyn Library, Evelyn Baths and Wash- 
houses, Evelyn Park, and so on, all. presented 
by him to the place. ’ Liberalism, therefore, must 
be pretty strong in Deptford when such a man 
was hard pressed by such a candidate as Mr, 
Ghose. ‘Therefore, when Mr, Evelyn, who ap. 
pears to be an emotional and excitable person 
Unew himself hea 
and 














t and sonl into Home Rule, 


» enthusiastic and feverish 
energy in his own constituency for the martyred 
Mr. Wilflid) Blunt, then in’ gaol, against. a 
comparatively unknown barrister, I, for one, did 
not think the result doubtful. If Thad a doubt, 
the great Gladstonian success at West Southwark, 
the adjoining division, removed it, and [ looked 
on Mr, Blanv’s success as assured. So, apparently, 
did the Gladstonians; one journal of that persua. 
sion said that the electors of Deptford had the 
fate of Lord Salisbury’s Ministry. in their hands, 
for, if Mr. Blunt were elected, the Conservatives 
would have to resign, ‘The relation between the 
two events is not quite apparent; but the event 
did not arise. Mr. Blunt was defeated by Me. 
Darling by a larger majority than that hy whieh 
Mr. Evelyn defeated his Hindoo competitor 
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An interesting report by Mr, Walters, Acting 
Consul General in. Korea, has been published by 
the Foreign Office. It is_an account of a visit to 
usan and Gensan, apparently with a view to 
cettaining whether those ports were favourable 
for the establishment of British Consulates. Me 
Walters apparently thinks they are not, although 
of the two Gensan is the better, Fusan being 
fully exploited by Japanese merchants. We are 
awaiting with interest the artival of the Korean 
Minister, who is said to be on his way to Europe, 
and with still more interest the solution of the 
question raised by his presence amidst the Corps 
Diplomatique. China, who gave her consent to 
the departure of the Ministers, is new understood 
to be protesting violently against their reception 
as independent envoys.” IFT may guess, I should 
say this will settle the question as far as Lord 


























Salisbury is concerned, 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
So, 
(From our Srecia, Cornesroxpent.) 


San Francisco, March 31st. 

Every body is laughing at Senator Ingalls of 
Kansas, ‘To that worthy it oceutred that he might 
steal a march on John Sherman, Allison, Hawley, 
and the other heirs of Blaine, if he could out-Herod 
them in vituperating the leaders of the democracy. 
Accordingly, in the early days of March he del 
vered the speech of which I yave you some choice 
extracts in my letter of the 17th. ” The result was 
haidly what he had expected. ‘The speech roused 
no enthusiasm among the Republicans. On_ the 
contary, it disgusted them, and they voted the 
Senator trom Kansas a foul-mouthed old blather- 
skite. No democrat condescended to pay him the 
jcompliment of a reply. But the surviving staff of 
[ofticers of Hancock and McClellan felt bound to 




















resent the insults to their dead chiefs, and one or 
| (vo of them offered to enfl Ingalls’ cars, if he per- 
|sisted in declining to become personally respon- 
|sible for his words. He now writes to the papers 
that he has been the victim of misrepresentatior 
not that he did not say the things which he is 
reported to have said, but thathe said them in a 
Pickwickian sense, and that he meant no dispa- 
tagement to McClellan, Hancock, or any one 
‘The fact is he went out on a reconnoissance 
the de- 

















else. 
to ascertain whether personal abuse of 


j | mocrats was a road to Republican hearts, and he 
nd | 


has come back with the discovery that it is not. 


‘Lhe tariff still hangs fire. Mr. Mills of Texas 
\has got the pip, Mr. Carlisle had it a week or two 
|since, and the committee of ways and means 
jmakes no repot, ‘This tendency to pip is a 
serions defect in the Democrats, and impairs their 
capacity to conduct a Government. Tt is not easy 
[lor a person who is subject to attacks of diarrhoea 
Jat critical moments to carry on the business of a 
nation, Leaders should be made of sterner 
|stufl, The Republicans in Congress have thus 
far abstained from offering any tariff bills they 

m to rely on ws inertia. They are not 
encouraged to act by the news fromthe North- 
| West. ‘The pulse of that section is being felt 
|by newpaper after newspaper, and one and all 
report that the grain States are “infected with the 
lievesy of free trade.” ‘This is probably the case. 
They will likewise be found to be victims of the 
delusion that two and two make four, and that 
there is merit in the rule of three. The New York 
Tribune, grazing mournfully at. the prospect, 
Ubrows out the despairing suggestion that it may 
become necessary, after all, to nominate Blaine 
Jagainst his will. Curious how history repeats itself, 
Twenty years ago, the Democrats met in conven- 
tion at New York to nominate a candidate to 
tun againt Grant, It was a forlorn hope. ‘The 
North could trust no Southern man, and as three 
Southern States, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia, 
were disfranchised, it devolved on the North to 
elect, ‘There was but one man who had the least 
chance of drawing out the Northern Democratic 
vote, as well as the vote of the Southern States 
which participated in the election. That man 
presided over the Convention and reiterated to 
all who would listen his firm, unalterable, de- 
finite determination not to accept a nomina- 
tion. Yet, when the convention came to act, 
it nominated by acclamation this very man— 
Horatio Seymour; and he did accept, and was 
beaten, as he knew he would be, though he was a 
good man, and would have made a better Presi- 
dent than Grant did. There are those who think 
that Blaine is destined this year to repeat the 
history of Seymour, even to the final result. 

The hostile tariffs lately adopted by France, Ger- 
many and Spain are again attracting attention 
in Congress, and retaliatory legislation is proposed 
by Farwell of Hlinois, In order to encourage 
agriculture in continental Europe, heavy addi- 
tional duties have within the last two or three 
years been laid upon American cereals and Ame- 
vican provisions; and in some countries American 
pork is prohibited, under the pretence that itis un- 
wholesome, but really in order to foster the domestic 
product. One effect of this legislation has been to 
diminish the export of American food products to 
continental Europe; but the chief result has been 
to enhance their price to consumers. Whether 
we ought to retaliate by cutting off our own noses 
likewise is now a subject on which the opinion of 
protectionists like Farwell is naturally juable. 
One bill before Congress empowers the President 
to prohibit the importation of German pork; as 
we don't import any, this blow at Germany may 
not embitter the sorrows of the new Emperor. 
Another bill, more venomously designed, proposes 
to shut out foreign wines and silk. Our total im- 
portations of the former last year were less than 
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one half the quantity sent by California to the 


East; the only effect of the embargo would be to 
deprive Californians of the stimulus of competition 
fnd to tempt them to make poorer wine, We 
take about $30,000,000 of silk from abroad, and 
collect thereon about $15,000,000 in duties; but 
this includes our importations from China and 
Japan, which would not be affected by the emba 











go. The great bull of the heavy black silks now 
gern in this country are made here—in Connec- 
ticut, New York and New Jersey. They are 


generally sold as Lyons silks, but they never 
crossed the sea. ‘This business of warring tariffs 
reminds one of the old days when the English and 
the Dutch used to see which could cut off their 
own noses so as to spite the other the most 
effectually, and when Canning, who was a better 
poet than economist, wrote 
‘Nous frapperons Falck avec twenty per cent. 

‘The blizzard of the 12th in the East did not cause 
as many marine disasters as was anticipated. 
But two vessels remain to be heard from, and some 
anxiety is felt on their count. One of these is 
the U.S. frigate Lancaster, which left Montevideo 
on January 17th for Gibraltar, and has never 
been signalled. It seems her boilers were out of 
order when she sailed; but this is so common an 
occurrence in the U.S. Navy that it excited no 
comment. [tis hoped she has put in to Funchal 
or St. Helena. he other vessel is the yacht 
Cythera, which sailed from New York on the roth 
inst. for Bermuda, with her owner, Mr. W, A. W. 
Stewart, and a party of New York fashionables on 
Board. She ought to have been heard from a 
fortnig lit ago. 

“the women's battle continues to rage fiercely in 
the East. The famous Lenten sermon of the 
rector of inity against female looseness of be- 
haviour, dress, and language, has roused a storm 
among the women, and’ the hail rattles round L 
Dix’s head in unceasing volleys. ‘The White Cross 
army has taken up the cudgels for the ladies, and 
declares that Dr. Dix did’at know what he was 
talking of when he charged them with impurity. 
The woman’s suffrage convention has also had its 
fling at the rector, and demands, in  screechy 
tones, how Doctor Dix expects women to behave 
themselves so long as they are denied votes. 
Mrs. Saxon of ‘Tennessee insists that all the im- 
purity is du coté de la barbe; and she fortifies her 
position with a mass of evidence from ancient and 
modern history. According to her it was Socrates 
who beguiled Aspasia from the paths of virtue. 
Mrs. Willaw, of New York, does not altoge- 
ther agree with the rector, but she attacked 
low-necked dresses and bare arms with ayvigour 
which was highly appreciated by the ancient 
spinsters in the audience. ‘The advocates of 
hygienic dress reform are having quite an innings; 
their idea of a suitable ball dress is a garment 
which can be used as a gown in the evening and a 
bolster case at night. Meanwhile the apostle 
of purity, Anthony Comstock, has secured 
a conviction against Goupil’s agent for selling 
photographs of pictures which have been exhibited 
at the Paris Salon, How highly his efforts are ap- 
preciated may be inferred from the fact that, when 
he recently visited Princeton College, the students 
paid him ihe compliment of draping a statue of a 
Gladiator in a pair of red flannel drawers. 

Next to the purity question, the chief topic of 
conversation at the East is the extraordinary ad- 
ventures of a female named Edith Dissdebar. 
This person claims to be the daughter of Lola 
Montez and King Ludwig of Bavatia. She is a 
spiritualist, and asserts that by her power she can 
produce instantaneously on canvas portraits of per 
Sons long deceased, and even copies of the works 
of great mast She counts among her disciples 
some men in very high station indeed, Whispers 
state that Senator Stanford of California is a firm 
believer in her; and she is known to have victi- 
mized Luther A. Marsh, one of the leading law. 
yers of New York, once a partner of Daniel Web- 
Ster. ‘The simple fact is that she is a smart 
prestidigitateuse, and that she produces striking 
Effects by a combination of phosphorus, other che- 
micals, and mirrors. She improves, ina word, on 
the methods of Robert Houdin and his rivals. 
She makes a living by playing ghost, and a 
better living than other women, possessed of high- 
er charms, succeed in making by playing simple 
daughters of Eve. 
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YAPANESE TREATY REVISION. 
seas 
(From the New York Nation.) 








‘Thirty-four years 


While Pe 





in the closed shell of their isolation. 


initiated, in 1854, the main treaty, in which he even 
Lthe orders of his Govern- 


exceeded his powers 
ment, his interpreter, Dr. S. Wells Williams, 
nocently went still further beyond the demand fo 
supplies and asylum, 
nation” clause, Article IX. 
motives, he yet furnisl 
weapon for tle humiliation of 
mercial weaty secured by 
1886, and in the later convention 
seventeen nations, this clause was copied ; 

















Japan. In the com 
Fownsend Harris i 
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ed by the Japanese. 
‘Though unintended and unforeseen by the orig 
nators, there has been built upon these contracts 
potent engine of oppression that now threatens th 
very existence of the 
courts has been de’ 
shield for crime. 
are in operation al 
methods of trial for one crime. 
practically a conquered nation, so 





sed, which is little else than 


(Yokohama, with as man: 
The Japanese at 
far 


occupied by the seven 
cerned, ‘They are not allowed to regulate their ow 
customs, and are held to an agreement forced o 
them at Osaka in November, 1865, under the gun 
ofa British man of-war. They cannot guard th 
lives of their people by quar 
against contagious diseases. Under 
war, when a war-ship of the Gern 

voyed the Hesperia to Yokohama and 
passengers, they were compelled to allow a 
Infected vessel to bring the cholera scourge t 
Japan in 1879. As the direct cause of 














than the bloodiest war known in’ the empir 
for four centuries. 


then nation has expended millions of dollars i 


iting and supporting one of the finest light- 
she is unable to collect 


house systems in the world, 
a single penny of tonnage duties on s 
to her own ports by her own beacons. 
mised revision of U 
after year. ‘The costly embassies sent abr 
plead for the repeal of the odious exterritorialit 
Nauses have come back disappointed and hear 
Sick. Over 3,000 settled Caucasian foreigner 





ips lighte 
The pro 














live in her five ports and two cities, doing an ex- 


port and import business amonting to many nui 
wns annually, yet paying no taxes except 
nominal ground-rent. Japan is thus obliged to la 





four-fifths of the burdens of taxation upon her 


farming population. Despite her high ced 


abroad, she is considered to be on the verge of 


bankruptey. 


When the treaties were made a generation ago, 
‘as 





the Japanese, long secluded as hermits, were 
child:en in political knowledge. They had only 
very limited knowledge of toreigners 
in the form of marauding or shipwrecked whatin 





sailors, often of a muscular and violent type, whom 
ity ship- 
Hence, 


they promptly caged, fed, and on opportu 
ped through the Duteh out of the country 
they were only too glad to alluw fo 











ners: t 





control their own criminals, thinking themselves 
iso in trade questions, 





well tid of a bad job. So 
apart from points as to exchange of coinage, 
which they insisted to their burt, they willing! 
yielded first to Mr. Harris and then to Lor 
Igin. ‘The hermit in the market place soot 
found, however, that these people who had plent 
of warships became inveterate in interpret th 
treaties always in their own favour. In defianc 
of Japanese law and protest, they fixed precedent 
first made in conquered countries asa foundation 























and then added others, until a lofty structure of 
was built 


“sacred rights guaranteed by treaty” 


that seemed, and has thus far proved, as solid an 
impregnable as the fortress of Gibraltar, If th 
Japanese made obstacles, they were threatene 
with various dire results, and, after ta 
bardment at Shimonoseki and Kagoshima, the 
could only keep silence, for it was while thi 
country was rent with domestic troubles, and th 














Yedo Government was in its death throes, that 








ayo the Japanese allowed the 
thin end of the wedge of diplomacy to be inserted 





and introduced the favored 
With the purest of 
d unwittingly a mighty 


obtained by 

nd 
Another, conferring extertitoriality, or exemption 
from the law of the land, was unsusyectingly yield- 





empire. A system of consular 
Eighteen different codes of law 
as their 


Pwnership of the sea front, water-ways, and land 
foreign settlenients is con- 


antine regulations 
menace ot 

an navy con 
anded her 


loss 
Of life to the people, this proved to be worse 


‘Though this so-called hea- 


ies has been put off year 





and these 


sting bom- 


of a sensitive people. Hence, their first movement 
after feudalism fell was the despatch of an im- 
posing embassy, headed by a noble of highest 
rank, to plead at the courts of civilized nations for 
the abrogation of the odious clauses. Despite 
their assusances that Japan had changed her 
political and social systems, they were unanimously 
tefused, and returned crestfalien and disappointed. 
Nevertheless, unable to command success, the 
aders of Japan set to work to deserve it. “The 
mere catalogue of reform wrought since 1870 is an 
eloquent plea for justice by treaty, In the difficult 
and delicate responsibilities of diplomacy, the 
postal service, steam and coasting traffic, the 
Inanagement of railways, lighthouses, or quaran- 
tine—jn short, in all the enterprises of public 
service wherein life must be guarded or the con- 
veniences of civilization secured to foreigners, as 
well as in the keeping of promises and obligations 
—the Japanese have proved themselves worthy of 
confidence, and have extorted the praise of critics 
for their scrupulous fidelity Persecution aban- 
doned, religions tolerated, hundreds of Christian 
churches organized and unmolested, and revolu- 
tions in caste, dress, and social freedom not only 
permitted, but encouraged, show the earnestness of 
Japan’s desire to part with the Asiatic past, and 
to enter into the life of the West. 

During the long years of her distress the sym- 
pathy of but one nation has been made manilest, 
The United States, though commercially almost 
wholly a purchaser rather than a seller, has in re- 
peated acts of well-meant, if not complete, justice, 
thown a desire to do the right towards a weaker 
neighbour. Withdrawing the steamers of the Pa- 
cific Mail Company, and yielding to the Japanese 
the right to their own coasting trade, and negotiat- 
ing a postal treaty on equal terms, they ac- 
companied these acts by the purpose to grant 
Japan the right also to. control her own customs. 
The treaty signed July 25, 1878, and actually 
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j\tatified and exchanged at Washington, Apri 
| 8» 1879, was made null and inoperative by 
the tenth article, which proves how closely 
American diplomacy was then, at least, if 








not now, in the leading-strings of Europe. 
article restricted “the two Governments from 
giving effect to their convention until, by the 
voluntary act of each and all the other treaty 
Powers holding relations with Japan, they shall 
consent thereto.” In other words, the European 
Powers had threatened Japan with a one-sided ap- 
plication of the * favoured nation "clause, ana it 
was not convenient for the United States to be as 
independent as Fowth of July orations and 
profession would ‘indicate, and the 
was dropped. Another act of imper- 
fect justice was the return of the extortion 
|| money, known as the Shimoneseki Indemnity 
| Bund, in 1883, shorn, however, of a sum called 
+ {prize money” and of another amount equal to 
the principal, namely, the accumulated interest for 
many years at 7 percent. notwithstanding that 
the Japanese had borrowed the money of T.ondon 
bankers, paying 9 per cent. To crown all, two 
years ago the Extadition Treaty was made and 
ratified. ‘This latter is a fact of great significance, 
because it implies an approach to equality in 
criminal law, a the logic and sequence of it 
must be the abolition of consular courts, with their 
multiplying scandals, It only remains now to 
revise the treaties in the interest of righteousness, 
to abolish in due time extertitoriality, and Lo grat 
Japan the recognition of sovereignty. 

For the doctrine of extertitoriality, the exist- 
ence of consular courts, and the general system 
of diplomacy based on the modern theory of 
civilization as against barbarism, there was once 
reason, So long as in certain countries of Asia 
or Africa State and Church are one, and politics 
are based on creed, civilized governments cannot 
treat them as equals, or allow their citizens to 
encounter the risks of an inferior jurisdiction 
saturated or tinctured with fanaticism. Were 
Japan a relig Power, like Turkey, she night 
be treated as is Tukey. On the contrary, it is 
not difficult to show that our Government would be 
justified in reversing old custom and diplomatic 
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| precedent, and yielding in due time the right to 
d| Japan to contol American citizens residing in the 





empire. ‘To withdiaw from the entangling alliance 
with European Powers scem the first duty. To 
recognize the right of Japan to-self government, 
and abolish consular jurisdiction after sufficient 
time is given for mutual convenience, is ancther. 
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this mighty. superstrneture arose. When, after | Apart from the question of justice to Japan, the 
1868, by the genius of the Mikado’s Ministers a only fear, even of the hostile critic, is that her 
hew Government. was established and a  new| jurisprudence be inferior to our own standard. 


nation formed, they found that 


and dishonorable acts were committed. 





couraged by their own ministers and consul 
to defy wantonly the decencies and proprietie: 
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under cover 
of the exterritoriality clause the most dishonest 
Be- 
sides, it seemed as if the foreigners were en- 





We have only to remember, however, that such a 
standard is not demanded of many countries, 
Russia and the South America republics, for in- 
stance; while we must not forget that since 1831 
the revised criminal code of Japan has been in 
excellent working throughout the empire. Torture 
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was long ago abolished, decapitation by the sword 
ended in August, 1881, and cruel and unusual 
punishments are now no more, Further, the 
Japanese expect to furnish such garantees as will 
Salisfy the reasonable demands of foreigners. 
‘Their record of twenty years past, and what we 
know of them as a people, inspire confidence that 
what they promise to do they are able to 
perform. Before the end of 1888 they expect 
to have their completed codes finished and 
translated. We therefore hope that the present 
Administration, which has always with promp' 
ness and energy given attention to Amer 
can interests in Asia, has been noted for its quick 
removal of incompetent envoys, and has negotiated 
the Extradition Treaty with Japan, may reopen 
negotiations for the revision of the old treaties, and 
crown its achievements by meting out justice toa 
weaker nation. 














AWAKENING. 
eg es 

Old European residents in China, long ac- 
customed to an attitude of stolid inertia, note with 
pleasure and surprise the many symptoms which 
seem to show that the Great Empire is arousing 
itself for a new advance in national life. ‘The 
dications are many and various; but all matk 
the wisdom of a race—the most conservative in 
the world—who will not yield one tittle of the good 
they hold till they are fully assured that something 
better is to be gained; and who, when once con- 
vinced of this, set themselves to acquire it with 
indomitable perseverance. 

Each tentative step has been marked with ex- 
treme caution, Soon after the capture of Peking 
by the allied forces, the Chinese founded a college 
al the capital, engaging accomplished foreigners 
to translate books, instruct students in Western 
science anda knowledge of mechanics. Finding 
the education thus acquired not sufficiently prac 
cal, they hit on the expedient of sending clever 
mechanics to Europe and America to study 
various branches of engineering and other sub- 
jects. Now, however, the Government has re- 
solved to found technical colleges where young 
men may study without the expense and 
convenience of foreign travel, and such 
schools have already been established at Tientsin 
under the immediate supervision of Li Hung- 
chang. These are: 1, the Military College; 
2, the Naval; 3, the Engineering; 4, the Electrical 
5, the Medical. Here young men may fit them- 
Selves for the various departments of official work. 
All these colleges are under foreign superinten- 
dents, associated with Chinese officials. The 
text-books are in English, and the teaching is 
imparted in the English tongue. One of “the 
professors who is a Chinaman delivers his lectures 

1 English. In addition to the five colleges at 
‘Tientsin, the Government is now building a great 
preparatory school capable of accommodating 300 
students as boarders. Here they will acquire a 
thorough knowledge of English and the rudiments 
of science ere they are promoted to the higher 
colleges. One who recently inspected the schools 
speaks in high terms of the method, spitit, intelli- 
gence, and ambition which pervades them. He 
found the three first by far the most numerously 
attended, whereas the College of Medicine had 
but a handful of students—a fact which, to those 
who know anything of Chinese medicine speaks 
volumes for the strength of prejudice. ‘That little 
handful, however, will undoubtedly prove the 
nucleus round which many more will gather. s 
yet the attendance at the Electrical College is com- 
paratively small; but is sure to develop rapidly, 
since telegraphy has been so suddenly carried on 
throughout the empire. It is buta little while 
since the first telegraph from ‘Tientsin to Shanghai 
was constructed, in fear and trembling as to what 
might be its effect on the mysterious powers of 
nature—the all-pervading Fung-Shui. Finding 
that the mysterious Dragon of Wind and Water 
took no notice of the perpetrators of this innova- 
tion, the officials waxed bold ; and now not only h. 
the telegraph been completed to every province in 
China and Korea, but branch lines are being con 
structed in all directions. 

So it is as regards railroads. Though the first 
little foreign railway at Shanghai was so cruelly 
sacrificed to prejudice, an experimental line seven 
miles in length was constructed at the Kai Ping 
pioneer mines, at so safe a distance inland as to 
be beyond all danger of foreign machination, 
Finding its working eminently satisfactory, steps 
were taken for the construction of a line from the 
seaboard to Tientsin. ‘This railway is to be opened 
in July, after which it will probably be extended to 
Peking’ itself. Once that great step is accom- 
plished, there is no doubt that China will construct 
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many lines; taking care, however, to do so as far 
as possible with her own money. 

While such a spirit as Li Hung-chang holds 
the reins at Tientsin these activities will continue. 
Those who remember that foreign settlement and 
native town as a dismal waste of mud or dust 
would scarcely recognize it in its new condition, 
with regular and well-planned streets and a park. 
The natural river-bank at which steamers used to 
moor is now transformed into a well-built embank- 
ment a mile anda half in length. A_ telephone 
lias been constructed to the various military en- 
campments of the district, including one to Taku, 
forty miles distant, where the Imperial Naval 
dockyard officers are busy constructing small gu 
boats, launches, etc. Not long since, each mari- 
time province constructed war-vessels on its own 
account, Now, however, a “ Board of Admiralty” 
has been appointed, and under its jurisdiction all 
Chinese war-ships are enrolled. 

Not the least interesting production of the Taku 
dockyard was a steam-launch for the Emperor. It 
was conveyed no moveable rails to Peking and there 
launched on the lake within the palace grounds, 
where it created a vast sensation. Steam-power 
came under the eyes of the imperial family for the 
first time.—St. Fames’s Gazette, 21st Feb. 
























THE LOSS OF THE STEAMER 
“ SIKH.” 
ee ee 
The following particulars are published in the 
Ceylon papers in reference to the loss of the 
steamer Sikh -- 





Galle, March goth. 

‘The steamer Sikh, of 2,180 tons, Captain Hud- 
son, of the Mogul Steamship Company, a line 
owned by Messrs. Gellatly, Hankey, Sewell & Co. 
of London, on her voyage from the Clyde to Yoko- 
hama with a general cargo, when passing Galle 
for Singapore on the 29th inst. at 10 a.m. struck 
on the Gindura rock and foundered. The vessel 
is a total wreck, but a portion of the cargo may 
possibly be saved. All hands landed here safely 
last night. The Receiver of Wrecks (Mr. Elliott), 
the Master Attendant, and the ship’s agents are 
rendering every assistance. 

‘The steamer Siki, of Rochester, 1,510 tons, 
bound for Penang, Singapore, and Yokohama, 
from London, cargo general, struck on the Gin- 
dura rock at 10 o'clock last night. She sank int 
minutes. The Captain and crew were landed 
boats, and no lives were lost. ‘The vessel lies 
about two miles from the shore with her masts and 
upper bulwarks visible. 

Galle, March 3oth, 9.30 a.m. 

The Sikh, 2,180 tons, Captain Hudson, passing 
Galle bound to Singapore from London, struck 
the Gindura rock last night, and sunk within 9 
minutes. The cause of the accident is not ascer- 
tainable- A board of enquiry will sit to-morrow. 
The officers and crew were landed safely by 
at the jetty at 1a.m. No lives were lost. ‘The 
Sikh was an iron screw steamer of the Mogul 
S. Co. Line. ‘The Agents in London are 
Messrs. Gellatly, Hankey, Sewell & Co. ; locally, 
Messrs. Black & Co., Galle. The vessel lies in 
g fathoms of water, a total wreck. Salvage left 
with Receiver of Wrecks, who has taken charge 
of the valuable cargo on board. 

Referring to the disaster the Times of Ceylon 
says :—The coast of Ceylon is rapidly being strewn 
with wrecks, and of late one has followed another 
in quick succession, Why this is so it is difficult to 
divine, seeing that the coast can hardly be called 
dangerous, and it is fairly well lighted, and shortly 
will be exceedingly well lighted. When the case of 
the Stk: comes tobe investigated we suppose weshall 
he told as we were in the case of the Ascalon, that 
the Galle light was not seen and that the ship was 
many miles out of her reckoning, through she 
could not have been far out if she was making for 
Galle, the Gindura rock being not three miles from 
the port and well within the radius of the Galle 
light. Ivis notable that the Fustitia, the Ascalon, 
Shamrock, and the Sikh, all went ashore in the 
north-east monsoon, the first named in February, 
1885, the second in October, 1887, the third in 
January, 1888, and the last in March, 1888. 
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{LL OF A PART OF THE HONG- 
KONG HOTEL. 
——— 


About two o'clock yesterday morning (April 11) 
a portion of the Hongkong Hotel fell in. On the 
first floor operations were in progress on the 
north wall of the dining room for the purpose of 
enlarging the latter by taking in the corre- 
sponding room of the new wing. The joints at 
this end did not rest on any beam, but were 
simply run into the wall. The cutting out of 
the window frames perhaps weakened the sup- 
port of some of them, and the pier between 
the spaces formerly filled by the windows having 
given way the result was that this end of the hotel 
tell A bed-room immediately over the d 
room was occupied by a lady, Mrs. Ogston, who 
was fortunately roused by a preliminary shake and 
rushed out on the verandah just in time to escape. 
‘The room above that was occupied by a Spanish 
gentleman, Senor Dominguez, who had occasion 
to go to another part of the hotel for a few minutes, 
d on his return he found his room gone. 

he noise caused by the falling in naturally 
aroused the residents in the hotel, many of whom 
rushed from their rooms, in various stages of des- 
habille, to inquire the cause of the alarm, One of 
the first to be awakened was the manager, Mr. 
Roberts, who, on coming out of his room, was met 
by one of the hotel boys, who informed him that 
the wall of No. 38 had fallen in. Mr. Roberts at 
once rushed to that part of the building to ascer- 
whether the inmate of the room, Mrs. 
Ogston, had escaped. Before he could reach the 
room, or rather where the room had been, he met 
Mrs. Ogston coming in his direction, in a great 
state of alarm, and immediately afterwards they 
were joined by the gentleman from the room 
above. Having satisfied himself that they had 
not suffered, beyond a fright, Mr. Roberts at once 
proceeded downstairs to the billiard room. His 
first thought was to prevent the escape of gas, but, 
fearing to create an unnecessary alarm by turning 
it off, he opened all the windows, and, on the 
ival of one of the Gas Company's employés, 
who had been sent for, succeeded in stopping all 
places from which it could escape. On examin- 
ing the ruins a_most complete wreck was dis- 
covered. The débris of the two bed rooms on 
the second and third floor had fallen into the 
upper end of the dining room, the floor of which, 
being unable to stand the weight, had given way, 
and the whole mass had been precipitated into 
the Billiard Room below, smashing three of the 
billiard tables. At present, it is of course 
impossible to estimate the amount of damage 
done, but besides that done to the Hotel itself 
and to the contents of the Billiard Room, the 
whole of the furniture of the two bedrooms has 
been completely destroyed. In addition to this 
a large quantity of plate, crockery ware, 
cutlery, and glass, which was stored in the upper 
end of the dining room, is buried in the ruins, 
and it is not probable that, if recovered, much of 
it will be of use again. The occupant of the 
top room had in his room a large quantity of 
jewel in his trunks, which are buried in the 
débris, After viewing the extent of the damage 
and considering the suddenness of the accident, it 
appears almost miraculous that it should have 
been unattended by loss of life. Had the fall 
occurred earlier in the day, when the dining room 
was full or whem a large number of persons were 
in the billiard room, the loss of life that must have 
ensued is terrible to contemplate. It speaks well 
for the resources of the Hotel and the efficiency of 
its management that breakfast was served as 
usual yesterday mornnig, the reading room hav- 
ing been turned into a dining room, and that 
very little inconvenience to the inmates of the 
Hotel has been caused by the accident. Men 
were at once started on the work of excavation 
yesterday, and the damage will be repaired as 
quickly as possible. During the day the Hotel 
was visited by a great number of persons anxious 
to witness the extent of the damage.—Daily Press. 





















































During last month the returns of imports and 
exports, compiled by the Customs Bureau in the 
Finance Department, were as follows :— 





Yex. 
Imports . 4,493,561.410 
Exports. 4,547,813.620 

















Total . 9,041,375 030 

Excess of exports §4,252.210 
Got ano Siuver, 

Imports 472,783.680 

Exports 365,763.480 

Total ... 838,547:160 

Excess of imports . 107,020,200 
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KOREA. 
ae 
‘An occasional correspondent writes to the Naga 
saki. Express {rom Soul, Korea, under date of 
‘April gih, as follows:—Meyer & Co. have got a 
concession to work gold in Peng Yang Do, and 
they are representatives of a German-syndicate 
which will loan the Government $8,000,000 if 
necessary. A mining expert, Mr. Illing, is here, 
sent by the syndicate, and will start on a prospect 
ing tour in a_few days. Three well-known 
USS. Army officers are on their way here to 
organize a Korean modern army. Mr. Kraus, the 
director of the Mint, leaves for home in a few 
days, The Mint will not be in working order 
for another year, at least. Meyer & Co. will place 
the loan in a short time, and receive as se- 
curity the Customs revenues and half profits 
of ail gold workings by them in Peng Yang 
Do for five years. ‘They will have the exclusive 
right of working any mines in that province, 
The Chinese steamship Kwang Chin arrived 
at Chemulpo on the  3oth no, and will 
run in future from Shanghai vid Chefoo, She isa 
fine little boat, built expressly for this route—and 
will prove a formidable rival to the Yusen Kaisha 
monopoly. The Russian fleet of three ships, the 
Dimitri Donskoi, Bobre, and Nayezdnik arrived on 
the goth March, and two of them leave for Chefoo 
onthe6thinst. The members of the Customs Service 
who joined previous to the Chinese usurpation will 
have a hard fight to maintain their position, 
as it is understood that Sir Robert Hart has issued 
orders to his functionaries in this country “to get 
rid of them all on any pretext,” as he wishes to fill 
their places with Chinese Customs people. Some 
of the people who come under the old Customs 
rule, however, have secured legal advice on this 
matter. Mr. Hallifax went to Fusan per Higu 
Maru last trip, and has started the overland 
telegraph line to Sul. 























LAUNCH OF A JAPANESE STEAMER 
AT GOVAN. 
eas ge 

‘The Londonand Glasgow Shipbuilding Company 
launched from their yard at Govan on the rgth 
ult., a very pretty steel screw steamer, built to 
class 100 Ar at Lloyd's, spar decked rule. ‘The 
vessel has been purposely constructed for the mail 
and passenger service to the order of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha of Japan under the personal supe! 
intendence of Captain A. R. Brown, managing 
director of the Royal Mail Steamship Company o! 
Japan, a gentlemen who has for long been well 
known in the country of Japan, and intimately 
connected with the Japanese Government service. 
‘The dimensions of tlie vessel are 325{t. by oft. 6in. 
by a2rft. 6in., moulded to main deck. There is 
ample accommodation for 52 first-class passengers 
on the main deck and in house under shade deck, 
together with officers and engineers, and 24 
second class passengers, while in the spacious 
forecastle there is s d for 1g0emigrants, 
crew, and fireme 1 power of the vessel 
is 2,240 tons deadweight, or 20 feet main draught. 
White oak, relieved with carving and gilding has 
been chosen for the fittings of the first’ class ath 
wartships, the dining saloon, social hall, staircase, 
vestibule, and smoking room, while the upholstery 
work, which is also of a very elaborate descrip- 
tion, is being done by Messrs. Wylie & Lochhead, 
Glasgow. ‘The steam capstan ts Baxter & Co’s 
patent, as also the gipsy capstan alt. ‘The steamy 
winches, steam gearing, and hand-steering gear 
are by Messrs. Muir & Caldwell. The quadiant 
on rudder head is being made by Messis. Hastie, 
of Greenock. It is Messrs. Harland & Wolll’s 
patent, and almost wholly relieves the rudder head 
and steering gear of shocks and strains, ‘The 
ship is to be entirely lit by electricity, and that 
part of the work is being done by the Edison & 
Swan Company. The D. C. Gicen Ventilating 
Company is attending to the automatic ventila- 
tion, while the steam heating and sanitary arrange- 
ments are on the most perfect system. The 
builders of the vessel are also putting in the engines, 
They are of the tiple expansion inverted, direct 
acting type,and very powerful, steam being supplied 
by two double and two single-ended boilers, with a 
working pressure of 160lbs. per square inch. In the 
designing of the engines all the latest improve- 
menis have been adopted, and the ship is 
expected to attain a very high rate of speed. 
The vessel—yard number 255—is the fourth that 
has been built by the London and Glasgow Com- 
fany, under the superintendence of Captain A, 
R. Brown, for Japanese firms, and a sister vessel 
is at present in course of construcrton, As the 
vessel slid into the Clyde yesterday afternoon it 
was named the Saikio Maru by Miss Bain, daugh- 
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ter of Sir James Bain. After the vessel was 
seen safely “into the water an adjournment was 
made to the model room, where luncheon was 
served, purveyed by Mr. John Forrester, Amongst 
those who sat down were Sir James Bain and 
Miss Bain, Captain Periam and Mrs Periam, 
Captain ALR. Brown, Mrs, Brown, and Miss 
Brown; Captain Hill, of Halifax ; Captain Wilson 
Walker, commander of the Sarkio Maru; Mr. 
Toshinobu Suda, of the Japan Mail Steamship 
Company; Me. Bunji Mano, Mr. B, Iwata, Mr 
G. AW. Clark, chairman. of the London and Glas- 
gow Shipbuilding Company, and Mrs, Clarke; Mr. 
David Kinghorn and Mrs. Kinghorn, Mr. W. 
Kelly, Mr. John Broadfoot, Mr. James Broadfoot, 
Mr. William Bovd, &. 

Mv. G. W. Clark, who presided, first. proposed 
the toasts of The Queen,” “The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and other members of the Royal 
Family,” and “The Mikado of Japan,” all of 















































which toasts were enthusiastically “pled He 
then proposed the toast of the day, namely, “Suc 
cess to the Saikio Maru.” ‘The London and Glas- 


gow Company, he said, had had the greatest of 
pleasure in building the ship; they had had more 
pleasurein seeing ler that afternoon safely launch 
into the water; but they would be still more satis- 
fied when, in the course of six weeks, they took 
her on her trial trip and delivered her over into 
the hands of Captain Brown, He had no reason 
to fear but the Saikio Maru would prove a credit 
to the company for which she was built and to her 
builders. —(Applause.) 

Captain Brown, in replying to the toast, said 
that the Surkio Mare was a ship very far in 
advance of any thing they had in Japan yet, When 
the Voku:ama Maru was built they thou 
had a splendid ship, bat competition 
advance of science had induced them to go beyond 
that, and the result was the building of the Saikio 
Maru, which ill the most modern improve 
ments, not only in engineering, but in 
They looked for her todo great things, and tl 
had every reason to believe that she would come 
up to their expectations.—(Loud applause.) He 
then proposed the bealth of Miss Bain, and 
thanked her for so kindly attending that day to 
name the vessel. 

Sir James Bain briefly replied. 

The Chairman proposed “Success and Pro- 
sperity to the Royal Mail Steamship Company of 
J d- also the health of Captain Brown, 

of the company. 
Brown, reply, referred 
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Captain 


history of the mercantile marine in Japan. 


the 
y Time 
was, he said, and not so v 6, when the 
Japanese Government prohibited the building of 
Any ship that was seaworthy. This was to pre: 
vent the Japanese from having intercourse with 
foreign counities, and it was rather astonishing 
now to find them with such ships as the Sacé 
Maru Wt their full intention to keep. pace 
with the times, and have everything that was re 
quited.—(Appliise.) He then proposed" Sue- 
cess and Prosperity to the London and Glasgow 
Shipbuilding Company.” They had built for the 
‘an Steaniship Company three vessels before 
, and they had given every  satisfaction,— 
(Applanse.) 

Sir James Bain proposed * The 
Japariese Visitors,” and Mr. 
ieplied. 


in to 
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Healths of their 
Yoshinobu Suda 











[Revver “Srecian” vo “ Japan Matt”.] 





London, April 21st. 
CONDITION OF THE FMPEROR FREDERICK. 
The death of the Emperor Frederick is re- 
garded as a question of a few days. 





GENERAL BOULAN 





GER, 
General Boulanger has taken his seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies amidst the acclamation of 
crowds of people. 
TUE REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 

A Committee of the Chamber of Deputies has 
been appointed for the revision of the Constitu- 
tion. 

THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

In the ITouse of Commons the Local Govern- 

ment Bill was read a second time. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 





Mr. Chamberlain has resigned his member- 


ship of the National Liberal Club. It is hinted 
that he will possibly enter the Cabinet. 
London, April 24th. 
THE CONDITION OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria has started for 
Berlin. The Emperor Frederick's fever is 
slightly reduced. 





FIGHTING IN THE STREETS OF PARIS. 
Anti-Boulangerist students, whilst parading 
the streets of Paris, collided with a party of 
Boulangerists, and many persons were injured 
in the fight which ensued. 
M. Floquet has resolved to suppress these 
troubles with a firm hand. 
London, April 26th. 
MANIFESTO BY THR COUNT DE PARIS. 





The Count de Paris has issued a manifesto, 
in which he says that the Boulanger movement 
is futile, and that a revision of the Constitution 
must result in the establishment of a Monarchy. 


(*Srectac” Teecram to “ Jara Mat.”j 


Nagasaki, April 27th. 
THE WRECK OF THE ‘‘SAN PABLO.” 
The captain's statement with regard to the 


% | loss of the San Pad/o is that on Monday evening 


the vessel ran into a thick fog; that he kept the 
ship on her course, though precautions were taken 
to keep continually sounding ; that on Tuesday 
morning at half-past three the San Pad/o struck 
a sunken rock ten miles north of Turnabout; 
that it was impossible to back the ship off as 
two holds and the coal-bunkers were filled with 
water, and there was danger of the vessel cap- 
sizing. It was then decided that it was hope- 
less to attempt to save the steamer or her 
cargo, consequently the passengers and crew 
took to the boats and made for Tum- 
about Lighthouse, whence they were convey- 
ed to Shanghai in the steamers M/enelaus 
and Pechil’. Hundreds of Chinese came off 
to loot the steamer, and were only kept from 
boarding her by the use of fire-arms and the 
fire pumps. The looters, however, boarded 
the San Pablo as soon as she was abandoned, 
and shortly after she was seen to be on fire fore 
and aft. 








[Pos tHe“ Sypvay Moxwina Hematp."7) 


London, March 16h. 
CHINA AND THE THIBETANS, 
The Government of China has directed the 
Thibetan troops to evacuate Sikkim. 


[From tHe Sixcarore “ Free Pass.) 


Calcutta, March 21st. 
THE EXPEDITION TO SIKKIM. 

On the 19th the Pioneers’ advanced guard 
were fired upon by the Thibetans, who had erect- 
ed a stockade across the mountain path. A few 
shots were returned by our men, who were with- 
drawn by order of Colonel Graham and not 
allowed to close with the enemy. No casualties 
are reported. Colonel Graham intended to attack 
on the 20'h, This is a wise discretion, as the 
mountain air is so rarefied and the ascent so 
steep and toilsome that the men have not strength 
left in them for a charge. 

Berlin, March 3oth, 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S HEALTH. 

‘The Emperor is undergoing a course of mas- 
sage to counteract the effects of want of exer- 
cise. 

The Emperor to-day drove out. 

Berlin, March 31st. 


The Emperor drove out in an open carriage, 
causing great enthusiasm, 
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Paris, March 30th. 
GENERAL BOULANGER. 

General Boulanger has withdrawn his candi- 
dacy for Aisne, and will contest Nord on the 
5th. 

In his Electoral Address Boulanger maintains 
the necessity of preparing for war, and the im- 
potence of a Parliament alienated from the 
country as at present. 

He demands the dissolution of the Chamb r 


and revision of the constitution. 
ROUMANIA, 


The disturbances in Bucharest have subsided. 
Berlin, April 2nd. 
The New Emperor of Germany has amnestied 
all Prussian political offenders. 
London, April 3rd. 
A NEW KNIGUT. 
The Right Hon, William Thackeray Marriott, 
Judge Advocate General, has,received the hon- 
our of knighthood. 





Suez, April 4th. 
RETREAT OF THE ABYSSINIANS. 

The Abyssinians have evacuated their posi- 
tions facing the Italians, and are in full retreat 
towards Asmara. 

London, April sth. 
HER MAJESTY. 

The King and Queen of Italy are visiting 
Queen Victoria. 

Her Majesty will visit the Emperor of Ger- 
many on the way home. 

THE SOUDAN. 

The rebels are showing increasing activity on 

the Nile between Wady Halfa and Assouan, 
Berlin, April 5th, 
GERMANY. 

Prince Alexander of Battenburg is about to 
proceed to Charlottenburg, where his betrothal 
with the Princess Victoria of Prussia will be 
solemnized. 

Prince Bismarck has resigned to mark his 
objection to the betrothal of a German Princess 
with the Czar’s most hated antagonist. 

Public opinion in Germany sides with Bis- 
marck. The Cologne Gaze/fe appeals to Alex- 
ander’s patriotism to abstain from the suit. 

Queen Victoria intended to accompany Alex- 
ander to Charlottenburg. 

Constantinople, April 5th. 
CRETE. 

Disturbances have broken out in Crete owing 
to increasing bitterness between the Mussel- 
mans and Christians. 

Berlin, April 8th. 
BULGARIA, 

Itis stated that the Czar has signified his 
readiness to employ no coercion in’ Bulgaria, 
and to despatch no general, and is willing that 
Bulgaria shall be free to elect any Prince not a 
Roman Catholic. 

London, April gth. 
IRELAND. 

A statement of Mr. Balfour that the National 
League might be said to be practically extinct, 
led to special meetings in the proclaimed dis- 
tricts of Cork and Clare. These were charged 
by the police and troops and dispersed. A 

. good many persons were injured. 
Berlin, April roth. 
THE CZAR AND THE GERMAN BETROTHAL, 
The Czar has expressed himself quite indif- 
ferent about the betrothal of the Princess Vic- 
. toria of Germany to Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg. 
London, April rth. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT FOR IRELAND. 

In the House of Commons, the Right Hon. 
W. H. Smith stated that it was not intended to 
introduce a Local Government Bill for Ireland 
during this session, but that the Government 
was prepared to submit such a Bill when the 
Irish people could be deemed ready to receive 
the concession with loyalty to the Crown and 
Constitution. 
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MAIL STEAMERS, 
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yext 
cong. per B&O. Co 


MANOS Die 
Monday, April zoth.* | 
Thursday, May 3rd.t 


From iH. 
From America .. 
F 





per P. M. Co. 


Vriday, May 4th 








= Mulsva leit Nagasaki on April a7th, ¥ City of Rio de Jancira 
left San Franciscu on April 1gth, 





YHk NEXT 


per P. M. Co 


For Amerie: Sunday, Apr. 20th, 


For Europ 








Sunday, April 29th. 





Tuesiay, May ist. 


PLM, Co. ‘Thusday, May 24th. 


AND STEA 
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YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
Trans teave Yoxonama Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 945, and 11 a.m; and 12.15, 1.30, 243, 4," 5, 
6.15 7.30, 845, 10, and 1115+ p.m. 
TRAINS LWAVE (Shimbashi) at 615, 7.30, 
j and 12 15, 1.30, 2.45, 4." 5, 
and rrast p.m. 
M Single, se 75; Secund do., sen 4s 
First Return, yen 1,50; Second d 


TIME TABL 














Fares 
Third do., 
sen go. 








TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Trains neave Youonamy at 7.25 and 935 aum.,}/ 





and 12, 230, 4.50. and 7-15 p.m.; 


and Kozv ‘at 5.50, 
and 11.50 a.m. ; 


and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.n, 
To Hodogay on 10, se 
third-class sen 3; lo Tots! 











first-class. ond. 








clays sen 4 sen 
















19, set oO: + Sen 58, sen 34, sen 10; to 
Hiratsuka ; 
sen 60, 5 ; i125, sen 75, sen 35. 
TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
PRAINS LEAVE TOKVO (Ueno) at 6, 0, and 11,40a.m., 
and 230 and pm.; and Marsasit at 6 and 


11.40 a.m., and 





and §.40 p.m. 


Fanes—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05; second.class, yen 1.36; thitd-class, sen 68, 





TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m; and YoRoK 
am.,and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m, 
Fares—Fir 
third-class, se 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Ueno (down) at 6.30 and 11,40 a.m., 
and §.35 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 949 a.m, and 
3.05 pm.; Kortvama (down) at 1g and 7.03 p.m; 
Fukusuiaa (down) at 7 a.m, and 3 53 p.m; SENDAT 
(down) at 5.45 and 10.05 a.m. and 6 5 pm 

TRAINS Leave SmroGaMA (up) at 6.25 
gto and 7.35 p.m.; SeNpat up) at 7 am, 
p.m.; Fukustima (up) at 6 and 10.01 a.m 
MA (up) at 8.03 a.m,, and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiva 
(up) at 7 a.m., and 12.02 and 4,08 p.m. 

ARuS.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.92, third-class sem 66; to Kori 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yeu 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, 
3.32, ven 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, ven 4.90, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 





do.25 a.m, and 
A at 8 and 10.50 


class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 


























NAGAHAMA-NAGOYA RAILWAY, 


‘Trains Leave NaGAiaMA at Gand 10 am., and 2 
and 6 p.m,; and Naoya at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 
6 p.m. 


Farks—Second-class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sen 77 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO. RAILAVAY. 
‘Trains tave NAGovA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 
and Taxuroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Fares—Second.class, sen 74; Third-class, sen 37. 

















SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 
Trains Leave SHimpasnt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m, 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 


Farrs—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third. 





T HINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKADANE at 9.25 am., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sew 39; second-class, sen 26: 
third.ciass, se 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


SreAMERS Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m,; and LEAVE 
Yoxosuka at 6.30 and 10,20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 














re, Sen 20, 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
BE EES 
ARRIVALS. 

Altonower, British steamer, 1,611, Barnet, 21st 
April, Nagasaki 18th ‘April, Coal—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Cascapedia, British steamer, 1,924, W. A. Fraser, 

Singapore 8th April, General.— 
muel & Co. 

Ava, French steamer, 3,129, Vimont, 22nd April, 
—Hongkong 13th April vid Shanghai and 
Kobe, Mails and General. — Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
22nd April,—Hakodate 20th April, General. 








—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





Primauguet (17), French corvette, Captain Veron, 
2znd April,—Kobe roth April. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 23td 
Aptil,—Hongkong via ports, General.—C. P. 
M. S.S. Co. 





Jitis (12), German gunboat, Lieut.-Commander 
von Eickstedt, 23rd April,—Amoy 12th April. 
Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
23rd April,—Handa 22nd April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Frigga, German steamer, 
Aptil,—Hongkong 
Simon, Evers & Co. 
Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 24th 
pril,—San Francisco 7th Aptil, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedman, 
24th April,—Sakata 21st April, General. 

Nippan Yusen Kaisha. 

igata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 

mond, 25th April,—Kobe 23rd April, General. 

—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Watton, 25th 
April, —Vancou 4th April, Mails 
and Genera Co. 

Gembu Maru, 


1,400, Nagel, 24th 
18th “April, General.— 














P.M. 

panese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
25th April,—Handa 24th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 25th 
‘April,— ‘a 231d April, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Nagoya Maru, ese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 

25th April,—Yokkaichi 24th April, General. 

—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Omi Maru, Japanese ste 
April, —Kobe 24th Aj 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsuru Maru, Japanese steamer, 253, Kimura, 25th 
April,—Shinagawa 25th April, General.— 
Asano & Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
26th April,—Hakodate 24th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 27th April, — Hongkong 20th 
April, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & 
Co. Nachf. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. We 
Conner, 26th April,—Shanghai and_ ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 26th 
April, Yokkaichi 25th April, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





ae 




















1,525, Burdis, 25th 
General —Nippon 

















DEPARTURES. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, J. T. 
Smith, 21st April,—Hongkong, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Galley of Lorne, British steamer, 1,380, Grandin, 
2ist April,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & 
Co. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,059, Voltmer, 21st 
April,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Kaisow, British steamer, 1,934, W. S. Thomson, 
2tst April,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Stra- 
chan & C 

Arctic, American schooner, 49, Fullert, 22nd 
April,—North Pacific, Sealing Gear.—Cap- 
tain. 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Seymour, 22nd 
April,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and Gen —P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Hussey, 
24th April,—Kobe, Mails and General.—N 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 25th 
April,—Vancouver, B-C., Mails and General. 
—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 25th 
April,—Hachinohe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
2sth April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 
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Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Swain, 
2sth April,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, ‘Tamura, 
25th April—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Altmore, British steamer, 1,352, Stephen, 26th 
Aptil,—Kobe, General—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Watton, 26th 

Shanghai, Mails and General_—C, P. 

Co 





Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 264 








April,—Hongkong, Mails and General — 
0.5.8. Co. 
Benvenue, British steamer, 1,497, Thomson, 261h 


April,—Kobe, General.—Mourilyan, | Hei- 
mann & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
26th April,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
26th April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
‘mond, 26th April,—Hakodate, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 28th April,—Hongkong and 
ports, Mails and General.—H. Alwens & 
Co., Nachf. 

















PASSENGERS. 








ARRIVED. 

Per French steamer Ava, from Hongkong vid 
Shanghai and Kobe:—Mr. S. Tsuruhara, Mr. 
Deguy, Mr. Pitteri, Mr. F. Yoshiro, Mr.S. D. Niwa, 





Mr S. G. Niwa, Mr. Rouceret, Mr. Th. Cultyy 
hiba, Mr. R. ‘Trevethick, Mr. Merlande, 
nd Mrs, Ogliastro and child, Mr. and Mrs. 
in, Me. Raynaud, Mr, Olivier and servant, 
Mr, Gondareau, Mr. O. Baer, Mr. J. W. ‘Thoshell, 
Mr, James Arthur, De. and Mrs, Beerge, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pryer and child, Miss Bessie Barchet, Miss 
Hattie Barchet, Miss Kate Goddard, Mr. S. W 
We Jel 
MW 













mond, 












. Farnham, 
Me. and Mis. Schultz, iel Downes, Mr. 
Albert Buckmaster, Mr. Litz, } ahaye, Mr. 





and Mrs. A. Bingt, Messrs. Biagioni, Hayashi, 
A. von Kilch, and F. B. Winthorp in cabin, 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Hongkong 
vid ports :—Mr, and Mrs. von Pushan, child, and 
maid, and Mr. P. Baree in cabin. For Va 
couver, B.C.: Rev. and Mrs. Allen, Messrs. E. 
W. Rose, J. E. Edmonds, W. E. Brough, W. G. 
Skipworth, and H. Trotzig in cabin; Captain 
Jones in second class; and 1 European a 
Chinese in steerage. For San Francisco: 
and Miss Flathering in cabin; Mr. F. Martin in 
second class; and 256 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Fran- 
cisco:—Mr, and Mrs. Colgate Baker, Rev. and 
Mrs. T. C. Winn and three children, Mrs, A. M. 
Claggett, Mr. O. A. Poole and two children, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. R. Smith, child, and servant, Mrs, M. 
P. Lord, Messrs. H. J. Hunt, M. Kuwahara, 1. 
Seidel, E. H. Gill, john Patterson, O. H. P. 
Noyes, Join Middleton, H. Okawa, J. M. Cod- 
man, H. ‘Tsuji, and G. Tamaki For 
Shanghai: Messrs. H. J. J. Chambers, H. Bal- 
lauff, and J. Schmidt in cabin. For Hongkon| 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Silverstone and child, Miss H. 
E. Hartwell, Messrs. Randall H. Pye and A. G. 
Stokes in cabin, 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Major von Wildenbruch, Messrs. 
Lubkohl, Ernst Osliuses Paul Kelch, Fr. Dietz, 












































Pestallozzi, Herm Miller, Dr. F. Korn, John 
Green, Mr. and Mrs, Lai Sang and child, Me 
Lang Kan Sam, Cheang See and amab, M 





Ah Sam, Mr. Yue To Yee, Dr. Serva, and’ Mr. 
Rosen in cabin; and 75 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
Shangliai and ports:—Mr, and Mrs. H. M. Hil- 
lier, Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Stone and two children, 
Miss Louise Crawford, Messrs. T. B. Glover and 
servant, Carnegie, Richardson, H. Dowley, Hi- 




















shida, Sataku, Okura, Kawano, Koyama, Shibata, 
Tsujimura, Master Jennings, and Rev. T. Richards 
in ;/Mr. and Mrs. Izumi, Otani, [wat 





Hirano, Ishiwati, Kato, and Arai in second class; 
and 119 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Hayes, Rev. and 
Eber Crummy, Miss Nettie Horton, Messrs. E. P. 
Hermann, Wesley Beck, G. J. Melhuish, and J. 
H. B. Allen in cabin. For Hongkong: Messrs. 
J. Davies and J. P. Tompkins in cabin; and 14 
Chinese in steerage. For Shanghai: Mr. G. B. 
Dodwell in cabin. 








DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Teheran, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. Powell, 
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| 20th April, at 2.5 p.m.; had very th 


Messrs. Short, H. E. Reynell and servant, S. A. 
Sarbi, W. Henrich, and Kambra in cabin; and 
7 Chinese and 1 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Adyssinia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.: Mrs. Russell Robertson, Rev. R. Mateerand 
child, Mr. and Miss R. H. Beauchamp, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. G. Nixey, Messrs. W. Gordon, Hugh 
Rodger, and F, H. Bull, in cabin; and 2 Japanese 
in steerage. From Kobe: Captain Jones, Messrs. 
W. G. Skipworth, and H. Trotzig in cabin. 
From Amoy: Mr. E. N. Rose in cabin, From 
Hongkong: Rev. and Mrs. R. Allen, Mr. Edwin 
Barugh, Lieutenant J. E. Edmonds, Mrs. and 
Miss Flattering, and Mr. F. Martin in cabin ; and 
passengers and 582 Chinese in steerage. From 
hanghai: Rev. and Mis. J. Ross and child, 
Rev. and Mrs. M. L. Taft_and infant, Mrs. and 
Miss Fryer, Rev. J. N.W. Farnham, Misses Bessie 
and Hattie Barchet, A., Kate and Frank W. God- 
dard, Messts. A. E. Roberts, Daniel Downes, 
Waight, John Fryer, and R.S. Parkinson in 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Iwasaki, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Ollerdesser, child and infant, Mrs. 
Tsuji, Mr. and Mrs. Hirai and 2 children, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. M. Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. Baker, Miss 
T. Hirai, Miss S. Hirai, Messrs, Hayashi, G. 
Mogami, Kawatoshi, Sugihara, Minato, Suzuki, 
Oshima, H. H. J. Chambers, Y. Uyeno, S$. 
K. awa, S. Mukoyama, R. M. Thompson, 

H. Maitland, W. Muwo, E 
in cabin; Mr. and Mrs, Ked. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tokai, Higuchi, Magi, Ishikam: 
Otaku, Satsu, Sato, Mitsu, Mayakawa, Shimato, 
and Okuma in second class; and 189 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong and ports :—Captain Kubnand servant, 
Mrs. Waichow and child, Messrs, Roberts, Plymp- 
ton, Hamilton, G. R, Mosle and servant, P. C 
foide, ‘Ths, Walkers, John Morse, Wing 
Fook’ Woo in éabin; ‘and 16 Chinese in’ steerag: 





























































CARGO 

Per British steamer Teheran, for Hongkong vid 

Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 117 bales; 

for London, 4 bales; total, 122 

Per British steamer Adyssinia, for Vancouver, 
B.C. 






























cANADA EAST. ACHFICCOASTS TOTAL, 
Shanghai - = 52 52 
Nagasaki 956 — 76 10032 
Yokohama... 341 03 13 422 
Hongkong 20 8 45 73 
Total 1,387 106 18614579 

mK. rorat, 
Yokohama... 3 8 
Total 183 183 


Per British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 

CC. :—2,832 } sacks Flour, 5 Tram Cars, 53 Or- 
xans, 41 pieces Machinery, 14 packages Books, 2 
sample bags Coal, 10 packages Electric Fixtures, 
and 13 packages General Merchandise. For 
Shanghai: 812 tons domestic Cotton Goods. For 
Hongkong: 530 tons Flour and General. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong and ports :—Silk for the Continent 
bales; for London, g bales. ‘Treasure for Hoi 
kong, $10,000.00. 
























REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru reports :— 
Left Hakodate the 19th April, at 1.50 p.m.; had 
strong westerly winds and fine weather. Artived 
at Oginobama the 2oth, at noon, and left.the 21st, 
at morning moderate S.S.W. winds and overcast 
sky, and rainy weather to Noshima; thence to 
port light airs and fine clear weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 22nd April, at 7.50 a.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 7th April, at § 
p-m.; had moderate to fresh variable winds until 
the 15th, when had a strong westerly gale and 
high sea, on the 16th fresh north-westerly gale and 
high sea; thence to port moderate to fresh variable 
winds. Arrived at Yokohama the 24th April, at 
g p.m. ‘Time, 16 days, 11 hours. 

‘The British steamer Batavia, Captain Watton, 
‘eports:—Left Victoria, B.C., the sth April, at 7 

5 had strong westerly gales and heavy head 
sea until crossing the 18oth meridian; thence to 
port moderate weather and variable winds. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 25th April. 

‘The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
von Schuckmann, reports:—Left Hongkong the 

A ck fog during 
the night of 20th and until the evening of 21st, 
steamer going quarter speed; during rest of the 





























$} vious business for Bar Iron. 





voyage good weather, with light and variable winds 
and light sea. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ep 
IMPORTS. 

The state of the market has become worse if 
anything ; that is to say, a smaller amount of busi- 
ness has been reported and no symptoms of im- 
provement in the demand are yet visible, whilst 
the supplies artiving of previcus contracts meet with 
very slow clearance. Quotations are mostly quite 
nominal. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week barely amount to 
100 bales Bombays, and of English Spinnings nil. 





Corton Pisce Goops.—1,000 pieces g Ibs. 
virtings, ces 8} Ibs. Shirtings, 750 
pieces White Shirtings, 2,000 pieces Indigo 


"| Cambrics, 3,500 pieces Turkey Reds, 100 pieces 





Silesas, 1,000 pieces Victoria Lawns, and 85 pieces 
Silk Satins have been reported amongst the sales. 
Woottens.—7oo pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
















and 1,850 pieces Italian Cloth, are all the business 
of the week. 
COLION YARNS. 

Nos. 16/24, Ondinary... “to 31 
Nos. 16 24, Mediun to cH cH 
Nos. 16,24, Good to Hest . to 34.25 
Nos. 16,24, Reverse to 35.00 
Nos. 28 32, Ordinary to 34.00 
Nos, 28 32, Medium to 35.50 
Nos. 28 32, to 37.00 
Nos. 35,12 to 40.50 
No. 325, Two-fold 0. to 37 50 
No. 425, Two-fold to 42.50 
No. 208, Bombay 11.1... to 29.00 
Ne to 27.00 
Nos to 25.25 











7,24 yards, 32 
ils, 4g ine 
‘ds, 30 incher 


iSatteens Black, 


sictings—r2 yi 
24 





i 
Prints—Assorte 
Cotton—Italians 

inches deer 
Tukey Reds—1j to agtb, 24 


inches 


















Turkey Reds—aj to 3h, 24 

inches ...... " 1g0 ton 
Hurkey Reds—34 t0 41h, 24 yards, 30 g * 
,_, inches S55 to 1.8: 
Velvets—Dlack, 35 yards, 22 nc 550 to 61s 
Victoria Law s 0.05 to 0.746 
Vaffachelas, N35 to 2.05 














Wool. 
1 Orleans, 40-42 yards, 3 «$4.00 lw 5.50 
10 Cloth, yo yards, 32 inches best "0.27 to. 30, 
an Cloth, 30 yaids, 32, inches 
Medium 0.23 to 26 
Italian Cloth, eee 
‘Common 0.19 t 
Mousseline de 1 voters 
ytinches .. 3 rgd to 0.16) 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches oie to Suse 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.40 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 sO inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34 fh, 
FOU oicactven asain 0.35 to 038 





METALS. 
Fair sales reported at slight concessions on pre- 
Nails more enquired 
jor. 


Tin Plates, per hox 
Pig Iron, No. 3 








KEROSENE. 


Daring the interval no sales have been reported, 
and the market closes with an easier tendency, 


QuOTATIONS. 


Devoe ... 
Comet .. 
Chester... 





$1.95 to 1.97} 





SUGAR, 


In consequence of holders being firm in their 
asking prices, transactions in sugar have been 
done only on actual requirements. Sales have 
been effected as follows :—Takao, 4,300 piculs at 
$3.95 to $3.97 per picul, and 500 piculs at $4 per 
picul; Namiida brand has been purchased to the 
extent of 1,500 piculs at $3.40 per picul; of Pen- 
tama, 250 piculs fetched $3.50 per picul; of Java 
and Penang kinds, 50y piculs were sold at $3.45 
per picul; some Manila descriptions, amountin 

0 750 piculs, changed hands at $3.90 per picul. A 
Private sale of White Refined resulted in 4,169 
piculs being cleared off at the following prices:— 600 
piculs at $7.36 per picul ; 600 piculs at $7.10 per 
picul ; 39 piculs at $7.40 per picul ; 2,600 piculs at 
36.75 per picul and 330 piculs at $6.35 per picul. 
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All the above purchases were sold at top prices. 
‘Takao are the only sorts that have advanced dur- 
ng the interval, the market being very firm at the 
undernoted quotations :— 





White Refined ... we $5.10 0.7.35 
Manila ‘ 3.80. to 3.90 
Java and Penang 3.50 to 3.80 
Pentama.......... 3.30 to 3.45 
Namiida 3.15 to 3.40 
Brown Taleao 4.00 to 4.10 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was dated the 2oth instant. The 
past week has presented no features of interest; 
a fair current business has been done, and the 
quantity taken into foreign godowns amounts to 
718 picils; but after deducting rejections, aggre- 
gating 309 piculs, the week’s Settlements figure 
only up to 409 piculs, divided as follows :—Fila- 
tures 55 piculs, Re-reels 320 piculs, Kakeda 28 
piculs, Oshw 12 piculs. Hanks show a minus 
quantity of 6 piculs. Direct Export to America 31 
piculs, which brings the net result of the week's 
business up to 440 piculs. 

Artivals of fresh supplies have been but small, 
and the Stocks are reduced by about 300 piculs, 
standing now at 6,100 piculs, against 8,150 piculs 
at same date last year, and 3,000 piculs in 1886. 

Prices appear for the most part to be rather 
lower, except for Silks of real quality, which 
maintain their full value. In medium to common 
Hanks a reduction of from $10 to $15 is to be 
noted, whilst Re reels, except best, are quoted $10 
lower all round. 

‘The spring opens genially with some refresh- 
ing rains and, bar accidents, everything looks 
weil for another full crop of Silk for the next 
season. It is a fact worthy of note that, since 
Japan was opened to foreign trade, nothing ap 
proaching a disaster has ever happened to the 
Silk crop in this country. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
ig the week, the P. & O. steamship Teheran 
leaving this port on the 22nd instant, and carrying 
122 bales for Europe, and the Canadian Pacific 
steamship Abyssinia, on the 25th, taking 188 bales 
to New York. ‘The total Export from July 1st last 
year to date now amounts to 34,203 bales, weigh- 
ing 34,877 piculs, against 24,992 piculs last season 
and 24,093 piculs at same date in 1886. 

Hanks.—A few lots, amounting in all to 39 
piculs, have been sent in for inspection, but neatly 
all of them found their way back again. Total 
amount of rejections was 45 piculs, thus resulting, 
as stated above, in a minus of 6 picul: 

Filatures.—The total quantity of this class taken 
into godown was 229 piculs, comprising Shinshu 
from $615 to $630, Uzen at $600, Mino from $527} 
to $590, Koshu from $560 to $575 and Hida irom 
$500 to $580, but many of these did not pass the 
scales as 174 piculs were rejected. 

Re-reels.—In this class low grades have, as of 
late, commanded most attention and a rather 
large lot, production of 1886, is supposed to be 
under inspection, the price named being $465, 
Very little was done in better qualities, although a 
few parcels of known chops were taken in, notably 
Tortoise at $5674 and Kirihana at $570. 

Kakeda.—Only a trifling business. herei 
parcels were settled at $510 and $480 respec 

Oshu.—Herein also there is hardly anything 
doing, one lot, 12 piculs, of Hamatsuki at $530 
being the only transaction on record. 

Taysaam Kinds.—A blank. 


Quorations. 





du 



























Hanks—No. 1h occa 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) .. 





» Nom, $530 to 540 




































Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu)..... Nom. "515 to $10 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) ..... 500 

Hanks—No. 2f (Joshu) ..... Bo to 490 
Hanks—No. 2} to 30.2... 460 to go 
Hanks—No. 3.0... 455 to 400 
Hanks—No, 34... 440 to 450 
Filatures—Extra ce 675 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers... 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers: 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers '590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers «.......-..... $60 to $70, 
Re-reels—(Shinsiiu & Oshu) Best No. 1... Nom. 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denie $60 to §70 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 330 to $40 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers : 510 tos20 
Kakedas—Extra Nom. é20 
Kakedas—No. 1. Nom, 600 ts 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 .. Nom. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2. Nom, 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 Nom. 340 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3 Nom, $20 to $30 
Kakedas—No. 3} Nom. 500 tu 510 
Kakedas—No. 4 *. Nom, 490 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 : Nom. 520 to 530 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2. Nom, 520 tu 530 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 Nom, 00 to 510 
Sodai—No. 24 ~ Nom, 490 to 500 
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Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 27th April, 1888 :— 


























Sears s8N7-NS. 188087. 1BKS-86, 
Biase Have, Mate, 
ope 15,402 11,950. 10,043 
America 18,801 13,037 14,530 
Bales 34,203 24,987 24,574 

al 4 
Votat {eats 34857 28s 3153 
Settlements and Dir bere ae bigta 
Export feontst July } 359358 25,200 24,300 
Stock, 27th Apiil 6,100 8,150 «3,000 
Available supplies to date 41,450 33.350 27,300 


WASTE SILK 

In spite of the unsatisfactory composition of the 
stocks now on offer, a fair business has again been 
done in this class, and total settlements for the week 
amount to 302 piculs, distributed thus :—Noshi 181 
piculs, Kibiso 112 piculs, Sundries 9 piculs. 

The demand has again been chiefly for the 
medium and lower grades, at prices which, in con- 
sideration of the quality taken in, must be called 
full. 

Stocks are again reduced, and now stand at 3,450 
piculs, against 4,000 piculs last year, and 1,200 
piculs in 1886, 

The Export figures have not been altered since 
last issue, none of the outgoing steamers having 
taken Waste. They remain at 25,471 piculs, 
against 24,760 piculs at same date last season and 
23,765 piculs in 1886. 

Noshi-ito.—Foshu were again in chief demand 
at from $70 to $80. A very small parcel of Oshu 
was taken in at $113, and some Filature at $110. 
Some Yegara mixed with Kibiso was also taken 
up, which’ would stand in about $130. 

Kibiso.—The greater part of the purchases con- 
sisted of Shinshu at from $36 to $50. Some Fila- 
tures changed hands at from $80 to $110, and 
Santan at $4o. 

Sundries.—The only transaction reported in 
these was one lot of 9 piculs Boseki Kudsu-ito at 
$30. 

Quotations remain unchanged. 

















quorations, 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best ...ceccce 
ii ©. Nom. $125 to 135 
















































lature, Best... cece 
lature, Good 0.0.0.0... Nom. "110 to 120 
ito—Filature, Medium ............ Nom. 100 to 105 
to—Oshiu, Good to Best Nom. 130 to.135 
ito—Shinshu, Best + Nom. 105 to110 
nshu, Good ...-- Nom. 95 to 100, 
nshu, Medium + Nom, 85 to go 
to—Bushu, Good to Hest... Nom: 125 to go 
to—Joshu, Best - Nom, 95 to 100 
shu, Good «...... So to 90 
joshu, Ordinary qo to 80 
lature, Best selected .. Nom, 105 torts 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .. as 95 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best Nom. 80 to 90 
ibiso—Shinshu, Best......... Nom. 55 to 60 
hinshu, Seconds ~ . Nom 45 to 50 
joshu, Good to Fair.. 50 to 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. 4oto 30 
Kibiso—]achoji, Good reek 40to 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 25 to 20 
Kibiso—Nen, Good to Common 22 to 15 
Mawata—Good to Best 2.0.0... om, 185 to 210 


Export Table, Waste Silk, to 27th April, 























1888 :— 

Season 1887-88, 1886-87, 1885-86, 

Picts. Pre Brevis, 

eases 21,311 22,048 

‘ocoons 3,449 a7 

25.471 24,760 23,765 

Settlementsand Direct 2 Ut. Hewes. Hewes 
Export com st July $ 29,750 27,750 24,650 
Stock, 27th April 450 4,000 1,200 
Available suppliestodate 33,200 31,750 25,850 


Exchange is steady at the following quotations: 
—Loxpon, 4 m/s. Credits 3/03; Documents, 
3/of; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/1; Documents, 3/1}: 
New York, 30 d./s., U.S. G. $743; 4 m/s., 



























U.S. G., $75$} Panis, 4 m/s., fcs. 3.87; 6 m/s, 
fes. 3.90. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 27th April, 1888 : 
Raw. rev Waste, ricvis. 
Hanks . 5 | ecnene 100 
Filatures 170 
Re-reels . 34,400 | 2,530 
Kakeda . 1,090| Mawata 350 
Oshu 70, Sundries ..... 300 
‘Taysaam Kinds 30| 
Total piculs...... 6,100! Total piculs... 3,450 
TEA, 
A lot of 375 piculs of New Teas arrived on the 





26th instant, Purchases aggregate 350 piculs, at 
es ranging from $38 to $44 per picul, ‘These 
ces are on about the same scale as last year’s 
One firm offered $35.00 per picul for the 
remainder, but of course found no. willing sellers. 
The character of the tea appears at present very 
good and satisfactory, the leaf being somewhat 
more regular than usual in appearance. A lot 
of 250 to 300 piculs is expected to-day and will 
probably go forward per City of Peking, leaving 





pr 
rates. 








here on the 29th instant. Of old Teas some 135 
piculs were bought during the interval, at $15 per 
picul, for the Pacific Coast ade, Following are 
the Tea shipments since our last issue :—The City 
of New York, which sailed from here on the 4th 

tant, took ‘1,144 Ibs. for Chicago, from Kobe. 
The Canadian’ Pacific steamer Abyssinia which 
said from here on the 25th instant, took 6,575 Ibs. 
for New York and 25,163 Ibs. for Canada, footing 
up 31,738 Ibs. from’ Yokohama. Total settle- 
ments from Yokohama are 196,800 piculs, against 
213,770 piculs for the same period in 1886-87. 
Following are the various grades of Tea settled 
during the season 1887-88:—Common 12,670 
piculs; Good Common 18,355 piculs; Medium 
30,750 piculs ; Good Medium 34,955 piculs; Fine 
33,145 piculs; Finest 28,325 piculs; Choice 23,700 
piculs ; Choicest 12,060 piculs ; and Extra Choicest 
2,840 piculs, making 196,800 piculs in all. 





























EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has fluctuated slightly during the 
week, but closes steady. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sight 


a 
2 3/0} 
3/08 











Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 2 3ft 
On Paris—Bank sight 2... seo. "3.80 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight + 3.90 
On Hongkong—Bank sight In di 
On Hongkeng—Private 10 d eis 
On Shanghai—Bank sight. 7h 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sjel 273 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand ...... 73 

Qn New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 744 





On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 734 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight 

















ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 
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26 ins. 


April 2tst, 1888. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering trom weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all.” The blood is the foun= 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
I had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.”? 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub 
lished in 1371, says—' I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mille 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining * stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


May 1st, 1887. 
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HOP SUE SHOWED BITTERS. 

yor SIGNS OF DEATH. — prrrers 

Ho “$2, Storks road, S.I., BITTERS 
June a, 1887. 

Hoe BITTERS. 








Hor” BITTERS 
FOP «1 have mach pleasure in testifying BEPTERS. 
to the exceedingly’ great wale of Jour 

He Bitters. My whe aid BITTERS 
Ho? t BITTERS. 
Ho ¢ BITTERS. 
Hor BITTERS. 
Ho Rae evidently BITTERS. 
Ho s BITTERS. 
H”® BITTERS. 
H® BITTERS. 
H® o¢ BITTERS, 
H? 

He Wrox." BEFTERS 


FOP HOP BUTTERS for the LIVER, KID- 
NEVS, and BLOOD are unapproached by 
FLOP sevwtiertorm otmedicine: It's no vit BIETERS 
dragged nostram, but we guarantee iLto 
‘OP be pare and wholesome, and compounded BITTERS 
FA from the nnest hope, together with other 
Ae 


FLOP oicfowtdnes ack etendyor know 

Hor fed seroma medicine ol hem ot BUTTERS 

HOP it may be the happiest act of your life, 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 
NOTICE. 

HOF BITTERS 








BITTERS COMPANY, 
(Limite), 
41, Farrincpon Roap, Lonpoy, EC, 
Beware or Fraups. 
September 17th, 1887. ly. 


THE HOP 





Conrorate Mann, 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIF- 
FICULT a i 
cured by KEATIN 
(recognised and recommended by the Medi 
Faculty). No other remedy is half so effective. 
One Lozenge alone gives rélief. They contain 












may be taken by the most de’ 
two at bedtime ensures rest whe! ) 
the throat. Sold by all Chemists, in Small Tins, 


December 3rd, 1887. r2ins, 
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Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile 
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Screw SreaMFRS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILFS 4 
AME: RS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 
age Whee! amers with v 
MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 





‘HOUR, 
INCI 














ASK FOR 








FINEST AND OHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 





To be had of all Storokeopers and Dealers thronghont India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 





A NHNE 
Bil iN iN 

ri ie eM aS ANS 
The Universal Kemeay tor Acidity of tue Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affectio: 


.__f \DINNEFORDS| 
EE FLUID 
MAGNESIA 


ASK FOR DINN FORD’ 


The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
i Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
and the Sick- 
Pregnancy. 















3 and Sturekeepers. 


N.B. “MAGNESIA 








CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, ty 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 


ES OF WATER. 
shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timiten, 
WROUGHT IRGN WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


OASBT LRON PIP es. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 








rinted and Published for the Peorereton, at No 


‘Awanaeo Goto Moat L'Poot InteRN'L ExuisiTion, 1888, 


ENGLISH 








MANUFACTURED ' 


TOBNGCOS =, 
a ee 
LIVERPOOL. | BX 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— | 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

‘**Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 

Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IW ALL USUAL Sizes. 


PRIGE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Bstablished a Quarter of a Century, | 
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MARRIAGE. 
Yokohama, May 2nd, 1888, in the presence of the 
tates Consul-General, by the Rev. T. Sawakatsu, 
ibwin Baker to Miss Hai tie RIN INovye. 














Ir is stated that there are over 10,000 Christians 
in the city of Kyéto. 


Tue tunnel at Hakone, on the line of the To- 
kaido Kailway, has been completed. 


Tue quantity of cotton produced in the vici- 
nity of Osaka in 1887 was 248,000 bales. 





During last year the quantity of vinegar made 
at Osaka was 6,110 Aodu, valued at ren 18,330. 


Tur season of the Yokohama Sailing Club 
opens to- when the first race will start at 
2 p.m, 





Mr. Hariaa Kontcnt, a soap boiler of Kobe, 
has established sale-rooms in Hongkong and 
Shanghai. 


Tur number of visitors to the Fine Arts Exhibi- 
tion at Ueno for the week ended the 24th ult. 
was 6,760. 








Prince Summazu Tapayosut left Kagoshima on 
the morning of the 28th ult. for the capital, in 





the Hocui Maru. 


Mr. E. M. Satow, H.B.M. Minister-Resident 
at Bangkok, will visit Japan in June nest in order 
to recruit his health. 


Count Iro, President of the Sumitsu-in, visited 
the Cabinet Office on the morning of the rst 
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instant, and handed over to Count Kuroda the 
duties which he has hitherto discharged as 
Minister President of State. 


In Settsu, Kawachi, and Idzumi the extent of 
ground under tea has this year been increased 
by about 10 per cent. 





Tue Bocho Maru, a new steamer recently built 
at the Kawasaki Ship-building Yard, will run be- 
tween Kobe and Okawa. 


Tueir ImpertaL Majesties THE EMPEROR AND 
Empress propose to remove to the new Im- 
perial Palace in the autumn, 


Ir is rumoured that Mr. Kono, a member of the 
Sumitsu-in, and a number of senators will be 
promoted shortly to the peerage. 


A GENERAL meeting of shareholders of the Sanyo 
Railway Company was held on the 27th ultimo, 
and all officers were re-elected. 








Mr. Hapano, Japanese Consul in Tientsin, who 
has been recalled, will be transferred to another 
office on his arrival in the capital. 





A GENERAL meeting of the Kydto Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association will be held 
about the middle of this month, 





Prixce Saxyo visited the Aoyama Palace on the 
morning of the 28th ultimo, and paid his respects 
to H.1.M. the Empress-Dowager. 


Mrssrs. Hapano, Japanese Consul in Tientsin, 
and Okuyama, Secretary of the Japanese Con- 
sulate at Jinsen, have been recalled. 





Prixce Toxucawa Ixsato gave an entertain- 
ment on the 2gth ultimo at his residence, at 
Sendagaya, Tdkyé, to his relatives. 


Tue Government has granted a charter to the 
Shimoke Pasteboard Company, the office of 
which will be opened about July next. 


Mr. F. W. Srraneg, of the Educational Depart- 
ment, whose term of service expires in August 
next, has been re-engaged for two years. 











Noar and Kawakami, who are 
now on an ollicial tour of inspection in Europe, 
will return to Japan before the end of next month. 


Major-Genera 








A RETURN shows that Japan's last year’s cotton 
crop was 300,000 bales, and it is expected this 
year's crop will be 20 per cent. over that amount. 
Count Kvuxona, Minister President of State, 
proposes to remove with his family shortly to 
the former residence of Prince Sanjo at Nagata- 
machi. 


Severat Maxim guns ordered by the Naval De- 
partment from England have arrived in. the 
capital, and experiments with them will take 
place shortly. 


Tue ceremony of opening the Charity Ele- 
mentary School established lately by a number 





of clergymen and private gentlemen of Koishi- 





kawa, in the buildings of the Daijoji Temple at 
Hakusan, took place on the 27th ultimo. Mr. 
Tsuji, Vice-Minister of State for Education, 


was present on the occasion. 
*. — 


Tue authorities in the Communications Depart- 
ment are considering the advisability of in- 
creasing the number of lighthouses in Hokkaido. 





Ir has been decided by the authorities that the 
office of the Sumitsu-in shall be established 
temporarily in the buildings formerly occupied 
by the Sanji-in. 


Mx. Treviriick has been engaged by the Rail- 
way Department as Locomotive Superintendent 
at Kobe. He occupied a similar position in 
Colombo previously. 





Prince Sanyo, who returned to the capital on 
the 26th ult. from Kyéto, visited the Palace on 
the following day and afterwards proceeded: to 
the Cabinet Office. 


Iris rumoured that Mr. Tanimoto Michiyuki, 
President of the Tokyd Tramway Company, will 
be appointed to the office of President of the 
Tokyd Stock Exchange. 


Bisnor Fuxupa, chief priest of the Chion-in 
Temple in Kyéto, died on the 26th ult. after a 
long illness. The Bishop had attained the age 
of more than eighty years. 


Viscount Kuzr, who resides in Kyéto, arrived 
in Tékyd on the rst instant, in order to pay 
his respects to H.I.M. the Emperor, on behalf of 
the peers resident in the western capital. 


Tue Yamashiro Tea Preparing Company and 
the Kydto Tea Preparing Company have each 
received an order to supply a quantity of prepared 
and black tea to the Imperial Houshold. 


H.I.M. tu Empress has intimated to the 
authorities that she will visit the Tokyd Charity 
Hospital on the gth instant and be present at 
the general meeting to be held on that date. 








‘Tu survey of the proposed route between Mae- 
bashi and Niigata and Shibata, by way of Naga- 
oka and Sanjo (Echigo) on the line of the Jo- 
Etsu Railway Company, has been completed. 


Count Marsuxata will leave the capital on the 
12th intstant for Osaka, to be present at the 
trial of the pyx in the Mint. His Excellency 
proposes to proceed afterwards to Kagoshima. 





Coumaxner Jixcusit, LJ.N., has been ordered 
to visit England, France, and Germany on ofiicial 
business, and Mr. Kirino, a naval engineer, has 
been ordered to proceed to England and France. 





A mretine of the Ladies’ Sanitary Society will 
be held on the 5th instant in the lecture room 
of the Higher Middle School at Hitotsubashi. 
Addresses will be given by Messrs. Ugawa and 
agayo. 





Tue construction of a new war-vessel, to be 
named the Zakao Xan, has been almost com- 
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pleted at the Yokosuka Shipbuilding Yard, and 
the vessel will be launched about the end of 
next month. 


H.LH. Prince Krtasuirakawa, commanding 
the First Brigade of the TOkyO Garrison, re- 
turned to the capital on the 26th ult. from a 
visit to the Takasaki Barracks of the garrison. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by Messrs. Ma- 
tsuo, Hirano, and Yamada of Yokohama to 
establish a new theatre, to be called the Kumoi 
Theatre, on unoccupied ground at Kumoicho, 
Yokohama. . 





Reswwexts of Fukushima Prefecture, who pro- 
pose to construct a tramway between Aizu and 
Koriyama, have decided to extend the line to 
Niigata. A survey of the proposed route will 
be made shortly. 


Tue construction of the Afag! Kan, which 
was begun in 1886 at the Onohama Naval 
Shipbuilding Yard, at Kobe, has been almost 
completed, and the vessel will be launched 
about the zoth instant. 


Restpents of Yokohama have received permis-) 
sion from the Government to establish a com- 
pany, to be called the Yokohama Auction Com- 
pany, with a capital of yen 25,000, which will 
be raised locally in shares. 





Tue Naval Department has decided to purchase 
a lot of land at Yobeshimo-mura, Kasagori, 
Tango, on which it is proposed to construct 
buildings for the Fourth Admiralty Office, and 
to establish a naval station. 


A prosecr has been started by a number of resi- 
dents of Fukuoka Prefecture to establish a min- 
ing company with a capital of yen 200,000, The 
promoters have applied to the Fukuoka Local 
Government Office for a charter. 


Marquis Nakayama, who was for some time 
dangerously ill, has improved considerably. 
The Marquis proposes to give an entertainment 
about the 7th inst. at his residence, toa number 
of his friends, to celebrate his recovery. 


Viscount Misuima, Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police Office, who was confined to his re- 
sidence for some time on account of illness, has 
entirely recovered. The Viscount visited his 
office for the first time a few days ago. 





‘Tue construction of a new road between Koshu 
and Bushu, through the Kobotoke Pass, which 
was begun in 1884, has been completed at a 
cost of about yex 180,000. The ceremony of 
opening the new road took place on the 3rd inst. 


Messrs. Kasniwaara, Shoda, Koyasu, Nishi- 
mura, and Kato, propose to establish a com- 
pany to be called the Shinagawa Glass Company, 
with a capital of yen 150,000. The promoters 
have applied to the authorities for a charter for 
twenty years. 


Mr. Knt-yox-xun, who has been exiled for 
some time in the Bonin Islands 
ing from rheumatism. He has appli 
Government through Mr. Onoda, Administrator 
of the islands, for permission to change his 


place of residence. 





Apsirat Viscount Exomoto, who h 
rarily received the additional appointment of 
Minister of State for the Agricultural and Com- 


mercial Department, visited the department on 
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the afternoon of the 3oth ultimo and had a 
consultation with Mr. Hanabusa, Vice-Minister, 
The directors and secretaries of the various 
Bureaux also had interviews with Mis Ex- 
cellency. 


Tur Osaka Railway Company proposes to lay 
rails between Osaka and Sakurai (Yamato) at 
an estimated cost of yer 100,000 per rr; on 
the completion of these operations the construc- 
tion of a branch line between Sakurai and Nara 
will be begun. 


A spectat meeting of shareholders of the Japan 
Railway Company was held on the 27th ultima, 
in the buildings of the Kosei-kan at Kobikicho 
A general meeting of the company was also 
held, and a dividend was declared at the rate 
of 10 per cent, per annum. 


Mr. Soxopa, Japanese Consul in London, who 
is to leave for England on the 8th instant to 
resume his duties, gave a farewell entertain- 
ment on the 27th ultimo at the Seiyoken Hotel 
at Unemecho, Téky6, to a number of officials 
and employés of the Foreign Office. 


Resipents of Himeji (Harima) propose to es- 
tablish a company, to be called the Himeji 
Steamship Company, with a capital of yen 
15,000, which will be raised in shares of yen 10 
each. The object of the company is to open 
communication between Himeji and Osaki, 





Baron Takasaxt, Governor of Toky6, who has 
been ill for some time, has entirely recovered. 
The Governor paid a visit on the 28th ultimo to 
the official residence of Count Yamagata at 
Uchi-Yamashitacho, whence he proceeded to 


the City Office and resumed his duties. 





ARRANGEMENTS are being made by a number of 
residents of Yokohama to start a new journal, to 
be called the Jofohama Shimbun (illustrated), 





with a capital of yen 10,000, of which yen 4,000 
has been taken up by the promoters, while yen 
6,000 will be raised in shares of yen 10 each, 


Count Satco, accompanied ‘by Rear-Admiral 
Arichi, President of the Naval College, paid 
a visit on the afternoon of the 27th ultimo to the 
Hirano Shipbuilding Yard at Ishikawajima, in 
a steam launch belonging to the institution, 
and inspected the Chokat Kan and other vessels 
lying in the roadstead. 





‘Tue laying of rails between Koyama and Kiryn, 
on the line of the Ryomo Railway Company (20 
miles) which is to connect with the line of the 
apan Railway Company at the former place, has 





been completed, and a locomotive trial will take 
place about the middle of this month, A num. 
ber of locomotives, and passengers and freight 
cars, ordered from the Japan Railway Company, 
have been finished. A general meeting of share- 
holders will be held as soon as traflic between 
Koyama and Kiryu is opened. 





Tuere is still very little in the way of change 
to report in the Import trade. Most articles 
have been much neglected, and to all appearance 
The Metal 
Market is still quiet, dealers being fully supplied. 
o sales of Kerosene have taken place, but the 
OkyS market is somewhat firmer. The deli- 
veries for last month amount to over 73,000 
ses, but stock has been maintained by the 


will remain so for several weeks. 

















urrival during the week of a cargo of 63,000 
cases, In Sugar some business has been done, 


UNIVE 








chiefly in white refined, but prices are practically 
unchanged. The Tea season has got well under 
way and some 4,000 piculs have changedhands at 
prices ranging between $29 and $40 per picul, 
the market dropping slightly towards the close. 
‘The leaf is uniformly of good quality, and the 
yield promises to be fully up to last year’s. 
The business in Raw Silk has been limited, but 
transactions on a fair scale have taken place in 
Waste. Prices remain unchanged. Exchange 
has recovered somewhat. 


NOTES. 








Reviewine the recent Imperial Notification re- 
lative to the creation of the Sumitsu-In and the 
Cabinet changes attendant thereon, the WreAr 
Nicht Shimbun observes that the text of the 
various clauses, in full accord with the pre- 
amble, clearly establishes that the Privy Council, 
though occupying the highest position as ad- 
viser to the Crown, is to take no part in execu- 
tive affairs. From its close relations with the 
Sovereign, however, its powers in respect of 
Cabinet opinions will undoubtedly be consider- 
able. The expectation that Count Kuroda 
would become Minister President of State, 
though only now fulfilled, has been rife for 
more than two years past. It began at the re- 
organization of the Government in December, 
1885, and was revived when Count Kuroda enter- 
ed the Cabinet, and again on Count Okuma’: 
recent return to oflice. Though nothing certain 
is known of the considerations which led up to 
the present change under which Count Ito gives 
way to Count Kuroda, it is clear from the Em- 
peror’s language that the change was sought by 
Count Ito himself. Apparently the arrangement 
is due to considerations of convenience only, 
not of political principle, for it is to be observed 
that, not only does the personnel of the Cabinet 
undergo no other change, but Count Ito, though 
relieved from the Presidency, still remains a 
Cabinet Minister. Of the twelve members ap- 
pointed to the Privy Council—all of them men of 
distinguished service and experience—two only, 
Count Katsu and Mr. Kono, are strangers to the 
Government ranks. Eight of the remaining ten 
are chosen from the Court Councillors, while 
Counts Oki and Higashikuze are transferred 
from the Senate. Three Court Councillors only 
now remain, namely, Count Inouye and Messrs. 
Motoda and Nishimura. The public will doubt- 
less be astonished to find that a statesman so 
distinguished as Count Inouye takes no new 
position under the present arrangement. 


* 
oe 


The Fiji Shimpo, writing on the same subject, 
considers that, although a transformation from 
an Ito Cabinet to a Kuroda Cabinet may have 
all the appearance of important change, there 
is no real reason to regard it as in any degree 
momentous, The policy of a Government is 
dictated, not by the opinions of the head of a 
Cabinet alone, but by those of the Cabinet as a 
whole, and it is not to be expected that Mini- 
who until a day or two ago shared the 
views of Count Ito will in any way modify them 
‘ause of Count Kuroda’s appointment to the 
Presidency. It can only be supposed, therefore, 
that the Ito policy will in the main be followed, 
at all events for the present and until the day, 
whenever it may come, of more extensive 
changes in the personnel of the Cabinet. At 
this moment, then, the Jijé Shimpo desires 
only to urge upon the Kuroda Cabinet a policy 
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courageous enough to abstain from bold changes 
and new departures. Let it remember that the 
country is as yet averse from the cumbersome 
routine and red-tapeism of modern civiliza- 
tion, and desires a simplification of official 
business, abridgment of public expenditure, 
and reduction of the burden of taxation. Espe- 
cially does the ii Shimpo appeal for reform 
of the present ‘ multiple-document” system, 
which necessitates unwieldy official staffs and 
much needless expenditure. There certainly, 
it urges, is room for extensive improvement in 
that direction, and for thereby consulting the 
true interests of the people. The country wants 
no briltiant novelties. Even silence or inaction 
would be preferable to such a course. What 
it does want is a policy steadily aimed at the 
extirpation of evils and abuses, and the simpli- 
fication of business, even though the latter should 
sometimes involve a reverting to old forms. 


Tur Fiji Shimpo, while condemning the prac- 
tice of conducting the proceedings of the Genro- 
in in secret, points to the futility of requiring 
that body to discuss measures that have already 
become law, and relates an incident which is 
said to have occurredin thatconnection. Already 
on more than one occasion suggestions have been 
made by members of the Senate that measures 
should be examined by the senators before, and 
not after, their promulgation ; but they received 
little support. It is said that, when the Peace 
Preservation Regulations were submitted to the 
Genro-in after having been put in force, the 
members were a good deal divided in opinion 
on various points. Being without any informa- 
tion as to the reasons that had influenced the 
Cabinet in drawing up and issuing the ordin- 
ance, they found themselves unable to intel- 
ligently discuss it, and at length one member 
moved that a representation should be made to 
the Ministry with a view to such an explanation 
being furnished as was desired. The pro- 
posal was supported by a majority of the cham- 
ber, and the mover proceeded forthwith to draw 
it up in writing, leaving a space at the end for the 
signatures of his supporters. But these had sud- 
denly found reason to change their minds, being 
apprehensive that their action might be thought 
to resemble that of sosh/, and so the scheme fell 
through. A good many people are of opinion 
that, as the regulations have been successfully 
carried into force, the matter should be left alone. 
* = * 

The Choya Shimbun also complains of the 
manner in which the work of the Senate is per- 
formed, but on grounds which it is not very 
easy to understand. Our contemporary first 
lays it down as a broad principle that in the 
Government of a country legislative and execu- 
tive organs—so to speak—should discharge 
their duties in co-operation and without friction. 
“Here, however,” says the Chaya, “is a body 
which, while it is not subject to any control 
from the legislative section of the Government, 
still has a very powerful influence and exer- 
cises an extensive measure of superintendence 
and revision over the actions of others. We 
mean the Genro-in. We are not of course in a 
position to say whether the present members of 
the Genro-in will form in part or whole the 
Upper house when Parliament is constituted, but, 
if we examine the history of the Senate during 
the past ten years, and attempt to arrive at the 
origin of that body, we find that His Majesty the 
Emperor, when inaugurating it, said: ‘We 
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hereby notify that the Genro-in is established 
with the view of extending the source of legisla- 
tion, and of its members discharging the duties 
of legislative officials." These phrases, “ extend- 
ing the source of legislation” and “discharging 
the duties of legislative officials,” are convincing 
proofs that the Senate has been from the 
first a legislative body. It is plain that the pre- 
sent time, with the prospect immediately before 
us of the opening of a Parliament, urgently de- 
mands thatthe Senate should be legislative as well 
in fact as in appearance. Those who are most 
directly connected with the work of preparing 
for the coming event are just those who in all 
probability will constitute the majority of the 
Parliament; and the members of the Senate, who 
lave to deal with the memorials and petitions 
that have been or may be submitted to the Go- 
yernment, are in a position to be able to judge 
pretty accurately of the popular feeling. They 
must, for instance, know very well what was the 
real object which brought so many sos//, as well 
as politicians of mature experience, to the capital 
last year, with their petitions, &c. It may well 
be that, though the opinions expressed in those 
documents were worthless and absurd, the 
spirit which breathed in them was of the high- 
est patriotism. At any rate it has been said 
that they had the effect of awakening the mem- 
bers from their indifference and lethargy. We 
found considerable ground for congratulation 
in this circumstance, and were hopeful that 
matters would improve; but, although six months 
have since elapsed, nothing, beyond the expul- 
sion from the capital of some 500 persons, has 
been done either in or out of the Government. 
Time will not wait for us, and we are earnestly 
desirous of learning more as to the present status 
of the Genro-in.” 





Perrect accuracy and consistency in a news- 
paper, especially on questions of fact, can hardly 
be expected. Journalists are not infallible. 
The exigencies of their position compel them 
to discuss urgent public matters upon the data 
of the hour; and information apparently sound 
sometimes proves in the long run to have been 
quite misleading. Even in matters of opinion 
some latitude must be allowed. Public opinion, 
of which newspapers are only the exponents, 
is apt to sway this way or that. As new 
teachers arise, and new facts and presentments 
are brought to bear on a subject, recantation 
more or less complete is often unavoidable. 
But it may at least be claimed of any journal 
aiming at respectability that it shall exercise all 
practicable care to get at the truth of any sub- 
ject it undertakes to discuss. Especially is 
such care imperative when individuals, parties, 
or Governments are made the objects of viru- 
lent attacks designed to affect their credit or 
reputation, How far the Mew Fork Nation 
conforms to this requirement may be gathered 
by a little consideration of two articles on Japan 
which lately appeared in its columns, with an 
interval of only six weeks between them. With 
the tenour of the first of these our readers are 
familiar, It was headed ‘Coercion in Japan,” 
and it was published on the 16th of last 
February. It was one long and vicious assault 
upon the Japanese Government, in respect of 
the Peace Preservation ordinance promulgated 
in December last. It ascribed to them mon- 
strous barbarities and aims, and it was in all 
respects what we have already called it, “a 
fabric of slander and falsehood.” The second 





article, reproduced by us on the 27th ult., ap- 
peared in the Ma/ron of the 29th March, under 
the heading “Japanese Treaty Revision.” Its 
tenor is altogether different. If not wholly 
without blemish, it is as strong in behalf 
of the good name and aspirations of the Japa- 
nese Government as that which preceded it 
was the very reverse. The extraordinary con- 
tradiction in spirit and terms which the two 
essays exhibit may best be illustrated by con- 
trasting certain of their passages :— 


From the Nation of 16th Feb. 
Otte 





From the Nation of agth March. 

Persecut ndoned, re- 
ligions ‘tolerated, ‘hundreds of 
Christian churches org 
and unmolested, and 
tions in caste, dress, and social 
freedom not’ only 
but encouraged, 
estness of 's desire to part 
with the Asiatic past, and to 
enter into the life of the West. 








Pi became 
borate, the centralizing 

more stringent, and 
handed “despotism more 
openly avowed. Japan's Go- 
vernment for centuries has been 
that of ‘despotism tempered 
by ssination.” ot 8 ® 
With the n: 
and the alien press cor 
witha large army and fi 
at their back, and 4 
as they have done, to the vices 














permitted, 
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of feudalism, the ministers now 
in power are masters of the 
situation. 


Having turned Tokio into a 
camp, they yet find it neces: 
sary to do considerable beliead- 

1g the troops, who are 
Is suspected of aiding 
plotters. Only a few weeks 
Ago the blood-pit was well 
nivistened, 


Torture was long ago abo- 
Hished, decapitation by the 
sword’ ended in August, 1881, 
and cruel and unusual punish? 
ments are now no more. 











at intery 





Far be it from us to find fault with a recantation 
which is nothing more than the barest justice to 
those originally assailed. But this volte face 
suggests some curious reflections on the edi- 
torial management of the Vew Fork Nation. 
The commonest care—the briefest reference to 
sources of information that were readily at com- 
mand, before consenting to defame a whole 
Government and people—would have unmasked 
to those responsible the real nature of the trap 
which was originally set for them. If they fell 
into that trap through carelessness, what man- 
ner of men can the editors be? That they did 
so must be inferred from the alacrity with which 
they ate their own words six weeks later; unless, 
indeed, we are to believe that they never read 
what they publish, or forget it as soon as read. 
Apparently the later essay is the Wa/son's way 
of making the amende honorable—a New York 
editorial afologia. At all events, that journal 
has lost little time in climbing down from its 
pinnacle of lurid sensationalism, painted with 
blood, to the realms of soberer truth. And if 
any justification were needed—which it is not— 
for our past denunciations of the earlier article, 
we certainly have it now, “plump and pat,” at 
the hands of the original culprit. 





Joun Rozerts, junior, the champion billiard- 
player of Great Britain, has now eclipsed all 
his previous concessions in the way of odds by 
offering to give 10,000 points out of 20,000 to 
any one in the world if the “spot-stroke” be 
barred. This is a considerable advance on the 
odds which this celebrated player has hitherto 
given to opponents, such as Cook, North, Mit- 
chell, and Peall, who, next to the great star 
himself, form the leading cluster of English 
players. To them 4,500 points out of 12,0c0 is 
the maximum start hitherto accorded by the 
champion, and on some occasions this has 
proved too much for him, He now, however, 
advances that proportion by one-third; and, 
although the greater duration of the game which 
he proposes may to some extent dwarf the ap- 
parent value of the additional concession as 
arithmetically expressed—inasmuch asthe longer 
the game the better the chance for the giver of 
odds—the fact that he is emboldened to back 
himself to score twice as fast as any one that 
may stand up against him sufficiently attests his 
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enormous superiority, as wellas the extraordi- 
nary progress which the game has made in the 
last twenty or thirty years. 

* € * 

While on the subject of billiards, it is worth 
while to quote from recent advices Peall’s mar- 
vellous spot-stroke performances in his recent 
match with Mitchell :—‘ The remarkable spot- 
stroke break—1,736 unfinished—made by W. J. 
Peall in his match with W. Mitchell at the 
Westminster Aquarium, was raised on Saturday 
afternoon to 2,031, the runs of spot hazards 633 
and 35. Previous to this contest the highest 
break in a money match was the 969 made 
by Mitchell last season, but last week Peall beat 
this record five times by making breaks of 
2,031, 1,498, 1,203, 1,192, and 1,125, which 
gave him an aggregate of 7,049 for five breaks. 
Besides these, Peall made breaks of 957, 956, 
928, and eleven others of between 100 and 8co. 
Mitchell showed excellent form in the earlier 
stages, and was actually in fronton Tuesday last 
at 5,001 to 4,392, but Peall made the remaining 
10,608 while Mitchell was scoring only 1,752. 
The game was resumed on Saturday afternoon 
from the over-night totals of Peall, 12,500, 
Mitchell, 6,634; and, at the adjournment, the 
score was—Peall, 13,752; Mitchell, 6,639. In 
the evening Mitchell had but few chances, and 
Peall made runs of 121, 408, 72, and 593, 
ultimately winning by 8,247. The final scores of 
what was probably the mostremarkable gameever 
played were—Peall, 15,000; Mitchell 6,753.” 


Sone of the American daily newspapers are 
wonderful reading—of a certain kind; more 
wonderful even than the fallen Pall Mall 
Gazelfe. A man in New York lately killed his 
daughter, a girl of eighteen or nineteen, by 
stabbing her repeatedly with a pair of compasses. 
The trial of this villain, the first day of which 
immediately preceded the despatch of the mail 
lately received here, is fairly revelled in by the 
New York Herald, which begins its description 
with the following elegant passages, under no 
fewer than six sensational headings 





If the spirit of sweet little Machel Pittman did not 
rise up in the misty court room before her wretched 
father yesterday as he crouched there in the gloom, 
haggard, nerveless, and trembling, to answer for her 
blood, his heart must have been stony, All day he 
heard’ the story of his awful crime told in the hushed 
chamber ; heard his own flesh and blood accuse him; 
saw the rude dagger which pierced his favorite daugh- 
ter's heart held up before the jury. 

Phere was an end to the harsh clanking of handcuffs. 
The stern old Recorder had topped off a good bre: 
fast by sending a few white-faced, shufiling crim 
to prison. 














Is 
He rubbed his hands and coughed a most 
chilling and uncompromising cough. Even ex.Judge 





Russell, who sat on the bench, looked excessively 
solemn, ‘The sixth juror was jovially taking a pinch 
of snuff, but the sudden silence which ensued arrested 
his hand and the harmless brown dust floated to the 
floor, 


The witness-box is called the “inquisitorial 
seat,” and the above-styled “stern old Re- 
corder” is elsewhere described as a man with 
a “big, beaming, jolly countenance.” The 
prisoner had “colourless eyes” and “a blight 
upon his face,” which latter was “faded and 
dead to expression.” Nevertheless, at one part 
of the evidence, “a tide of passion reddened 
his cheeks,” and “ he ground his teeth.” When 
the counsel for the defence rose to cross-examine 
a witness, we are told that ‘‘ The silver dome of 
Lawyer Ecclesine shone at the railing, and his 








fat finger pawed the air like a spectre of in- 








terrogation.” One witness, a Miss Fream, is 
spoken of as a “fretting tigres: and an 
“avenging Sunday-school teacher.” Her first 
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appearance is described in the following con- 
siderate language :— 





Then came the sight of the day. Miss Fream ap- 
proached the witness stand with manish strides, 
shoulders thrown back and spectacles glimmering. 
She unbuttoned her dark jacket, and revealed a 
shapely bosom, swelling under a blue garment. The 
feathers in her bonnet trembled with amazonian 
and the parasol was grasped like a 
ulry sabre. Every one in court tried to get into a 
at commanding a good view of the church warrior, 
under whose powerful tongue so many have gone 
down to gnaw the dust, Miss Fream screwed her 
angular features into a hard smile, gave her bustle a 
hitch, took in the jury with a glance, blighted the 
wicked reporters with a frown, and then concentrated 
her maidenly gaze upon the blushing and timid Mr. 
Fitzgerald, ‘The air dripped with silence. Recorder 
Smyth had trotted about for exercise in his cage, but 
he sank into his seat, turned his face heavenward, and 
closed his eyes, 























Yet, according to the evidence, Miss Fream, 
though a somewhat formidable female, and 
though she had on one desperate occasion ¢alled 
the prisoner ‘‘a pretty sucker,” was not a bad 
sort of woman, by any means. She had done 
her best to protect the murdered girl from the 
ill-treatment of her ruffian father, and on one 
occasion defended her at the risk of her own 


life, in a struggle in which the prisoner was) 


armed with a pistol. The pistol was handed to 
her in Court, when, says the’ graceful Herald 
reporter, “she gripped it like a cowboy.” 
Later, the “shrewd Juror Robertson” politely 
began his interrogation of this witness with, ‘See 
here!” And, when an oath uttered by the 
prisoner came out in evidence, ‘ Miss Fream’s 
Sunday-school friends were frozen with horror 
and rolled their eyes upward.” Thus, with fact 
and fiction, pathos and bathos, vulgar gush and 
the grossest personalities, all inextricably jum- 
bled up together, the sensational narrative is 
carried on through a couple of densely printed 
columns. We are told that ‘Coroner Levy 
could be seen shrinking out of sight, lest the 
reporters should get his name in the papers.” 
This hints darkly at some special reason on the 
part of Coroner Levy. But surely no special 
treason was necessary for the act itself. Who, 
indeed, would fail to shrink from the sight of 
such pests of society, more like ravening wolves 
than decent journalists, and athirst to gibbet, 
without regard to class or character, any man 
or woman for the sake of a “ smart” sentence or 
two in the next day’s paper? One rises from the 
reading of penny-a-line effusions of this class 
with the conviction, amongst others, that, of all 
forms of petition which a respectable New York 
citizen may have daily occasion to breathe, one 
of the most heartfelt and fervent must be, “May 
God preserve me from the newspaper reporter.” 


Ir the ungonscious mental effort expended in 
reading is wonderful enough to any one who 
takes the trouble of thinking about it, what are 
we to say of the amount and rapidity of brain- 
work that is involved in the playing of an 
ordinary piece of piano-forte music, as thus ex- 
pounded by Sir James Paget in a recent lecture 
at the Mansion House, in connection with the 
London Society for the extension of University 
Teaching? ‘I remember once hearing Mdlle. 
Janotha play a presto by Mendelssohn, and I 
counted the notes and the time occupied. She 
played 5,595 notes in 4 min. 3 sec. It seemed 
startling, but let us look at it in the fair amount 
of its wonder. Every one of those notes involved 
certain movements of a finger, at least two, and 
many of them involved an additional movement 
laterally, as well as those up and down. They 





also involved repeated movements of the wrists, 


elbows,’and arms, altogether probably not less 
than one movement for each note. Therefore 
there were three distinct movements for each 
note. As there were 24 notes per second, and 
each of these notes involved three distinct 
musical movements, that amounted to 72 move- 
ments in each second. Moreover, each of those 
notes was determined by the will to a chosen 
place, with a certain force, at a certain time, 
and with a certain duration. Therefore there 
were four distinct qualities in each of the 72 
movements in each second. Such were the 
transmissions outwards. And all those were 
conditional on consciousness of the position 
of each hand and each finger before it was 
moved, and, while moving it, the second of 
each note and the force of each touch. There- 
fore there were three conscious sensations for 
every note. There were seventy-two transmis- 
sions per second, 144 to and fro, and those 
with constant change of quality. Let us ima- 
gine it in telegraph wires. And then, added to 
that, all the time the memory was remembering 
each note in its due time and place, and was 
exercised in the comparison of it with others 
that came before. So that it would be fair to 
jsay that there were not less than 200 transmis- 

| sions of nerve force to and from the brain out- 
wards and inwards every second, and during 
the whole of that time judgment was being 
exercised as to whether the music was being 
played worse or better than before, and the 
mind was conscious of some of the emotions 
which the music was intended to impress.” 





A VERNACULAR journal invites the attention of 
Japanese silk producers and merchants to the 
opportunity offered to them by the rupture of 
the commercial treaty hitherto existing between 
France and Italy, and the practical closing of 
the French manufacturing centres against Italy, 
in consequence of the resolution of the French 
Government to impose a duty on silk from the 
latter country. Lyons is probably the largest 
silk-manufacturing town in the world. The 
quantity of material required to supply it 
must therefore be enormous—far beyond that 
which it is in the power of the home producers 
to bring forward. As a matter of fact, raw 
material has hitherto been furnished from Italy, 
Japan and Southern China, the former giving by 
far the greatest proportion. Differences of 
opinion, however, among the commissioners of 
France and Italy have brought about the abro- 
gation of the treaty, or, to put it in another 
way, have prevented its renewal, and both coun- 
tries have begun to impose duties on each other's 
products. Itisevident that while, onthe onehand, 
the Italian merchants will be compelled to reduce 
their pric to counterbalance the duty, the 
Lyons weavers will casily be able to supply their 
wants from China and Japan. In short, the 
inability of the commissioners to come to an ar- 
rangement may be said to have fought the 
battle of Japanese silk producers. It remains 
with the latter to take proper advantage of 
the opportunity which offers itself, by secur- 
ing that none but first-class material be ex- 
|ported, and thus establishing their produce in 
France. 








Tue traffic receipts from the Poronai Railway, 
during three months ended the 31st March last 
were yen 14,234,800, of which yen 4,680,110 
jwas from passengers and yen 9,554.690 from 
parcels, &e. 
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As Charity Bazaars are becoming an institution 
in Japan, the Choya Shimbun offers some 
advice on the way in which their affairs, and 
specially the sale of tickets, should be managed, 
in order to ensure their permanent popularity 
and success. No one, it says, with a spark of 
good feeling can help applauding the spirit and 
motives of high-born ladies who undertake for 
charitable objects to act the part of saleswomen 
in public. This alone is a guarantee of popu- 
larity provided that it is not prejudiced by any 
injudicious action in forcing the sale of tickets. 
By all means let every fair effort and stratagem 
be used to swell the list of buyers. But, if 
anything savouring of oficial pressure, or of the 
authority of superiors over inferiors, be brought 
into play, the favour with which the movement 
is now regarded will infallibly decline. There 
is a great danger that these practices may arise, 
owing to the quick and impatient disposition of 
the Japanese people. Yet, although their im- 
mediate effects may seem for the time success- 
ful, they should be avoided, as being illusory 
and unsound. It is very possible that, as the 
number of bazaars increases and the novelty 
wears off, the crowds of visitors may thin. This, 
indeed, is only to be expected. But the way to 
me€t the difficulty, and to maintain the popu- 
larity of the institution, is not by imprudently 
rushing the sale of tickets and gaining a mere 
temporary advantage. Legitimate means only 
—such as the growing skill and address of the 
the lady saleswomen, and the gradual develop- 
ment of novelties and improvements suited to 
the time and place and calculated to catch the 
fancy of Japanese buyers—must be relied upon 
as the true elements of lasting success. 


Iy his “Autobiography and Reminiscences,” 
Mr. W. C. Frith, R.A,, tells some good stories 
of his personal experiences. Here, for ex- 
ample, is one concerning the Bishop of Ox- 
ford and Lord Westbury, whose portraits he 
was painting about the time when those two 
dignitaries had come to loggerheads in the 
House of Lords. ‘ When the Lord Chancellor 
sat for me, his eye caught the form of the 
Bishop of Oxford, and he said: ‘Ah! Sam of 
Oxford! I should have thought it impossible 
to produce a tolerably agreeable face, and yet 
preserve any resemblance to the Bishop of 
Oxford.’ And when the Bishop saw my port- 
rait of Westbury, he said: ‘Like him? Yes; 
but not wicked enough.’ Referring to his 
practice of never trusting to his imagination, but 
always drawing from the life, he says: ‘I 
have never forgotten a conversation between two 
students who were drawing behind me in the 
Antique School of the Academy. Said one to 
the other, ‘Who did you get to sit for Nell 
Gwynne in your picture of Charles I, and that 
lady?’ ‘Miss Truman,’ said his friend. ‘You 
know her? sits in the Life. A doosid good 
model.’ * Yes, I know her,’ said the questioner ; 
“thought you'd had her. More like her than 
Nell Gwynne, ain'tit? And the King, who sat for 
him?’ ‘Oh!’ was the reply, in a rather conceited 
tone; ‘I did him from nothing.” ‘And you've 
made him very like,’ said the candid frien 
Once a lady whom Mr. Frith took in to dinner, 
and who had not caught his name, began to abuse 
his picture, ‘The Derby Day,” calling it vulgar, 
ill-drawn, and poorly painted. “I am sorry 
you don’t like it,’ I replied, ‘for I painted it.’ 
Never shall I forget that poor lady's distress. 1 
tried to help her, I forget how, but I know I 
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tried. Then she was unfortunate, for she fled 
from her colours. ‘Of course,’ she stuttered, 
‘Treally had no idea—but, then, of course, it's 
a very clever picture; but I confess I don't like 
the subject.’ ‘No more do I,’ J declared ; ‘but 
then, you must not quarrel with copper because 
itis not gold. If I attempted history, or what 
you call high art, I should make a greater fool 
of myself than Iam generally considered to be.’ 
“OF course you would.’” 


Tue official mission to Osaka, Kyéto, and Nara, 
on which Messrs. Hamao, Okakura, and Fenol- 
losa are to set out early this month, is, says the 
Hochi Shimbun, one of considerable import. 
While the fine arts of Japan are warmly admired 
throughout the world, the works which elicit this 
admiration are the works, not of living artists, 
but of the dead. Hence, the careful preserva- 
tion of all old art-treasures—whether pictures, 
porcelain, faience, metal-work, sculpture, or 
otherwise—is of the highest importance to the 
country, both for the value of the objects them- 
selves, and that they may serve as models for 
future guidance. That, then, is the main ob- 
ject of the mission we are considering. Temples, 
it is well known, have been in all times the great 
repositories of Japan's choicest art productions. 
But, from want of sufficient control, many pre- 
cious relics have been sold by unscrupulous 
persons in charge of them, and, unless special 
steps are taken to preserve the remainder, there 
is danger that all may gradully disappear. The 
mission is therefore charged wiih full authority 
to examine all art treasures, sealed as well as 
open, in the temples of the district defined in 
their instructions, and to devise arrangements 
for their effective preservation and safeguarding. 
It is understood that certain revenues from 
forests owned by the Imperial Household De- 
partment will be specially devoted to these pur- 
poses and to the encouragement of the fine arts. 





Lievrenant Zautnskt's “(pneumatic dynamite” 
gun appears to be the most successful weapon 
yet invented for the employment of high explo- 
sives in warfare. The projectile is a long 
torpedo-like shell or case containing 600 Ibs. 
of blasting gelatine—a compound half as strong 
again as dynamite—and is propelled, noiselessly 
and without flash or smoke, by compressed air 
from a light unrifled gun forty feet in length. 
Explosion of this torpedo-shell is produced by an 
ingenious fuze which lights either on percus- 
sion or by contact with water, and which is so 
arranged as to ignite the contents at the base or 
rear of the shell. This method is found to pro- 
much higher effects than are possible 
when ignition is effected, in the usual way, at 
the head of the projectile. Although the range 
hitherto attained is no greater than 3,000 yards, 
the accuracy of firing within that limit, both as 
to direction and range, is extraordinary, and is 
attributed to the perfectly 


duce 





uniform action of the 





compressed air on the base of the projectile, as 
compared with the irregular action of even the 
best gunpowder, The gun, moreover, has several 
other advantages. There is no recoil; but few 
hands are needed to work it; its extreme light- 





ness renders it easily adaptable to the disapp 
ing-carriage system; and, although the present 
length of 40 feet is undesirable, Lieutenant 
Zalinski aflirms that he can shorten it to 24 feet 
without loss of range. 








As for the projectile, 
its destructive effects are terrific and exerted 
over a wide area, while the moral effect on an 
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enemy of these awful thunderbolts “ falling 
noiselessly from the sky, fired by an unseen foe, 
with no report or smoke to indicate their point 
of departure,” cannot but be truly appalling. 
Apparently, then, this terrible weapon has a 
great future before it, and confident beliefs are 
entertained that its potentialities are open to 
further improvement, in the matter especially of 
range. For purposes of coast defence against 
armoured ships it seems to be essentially 
adapted. Italy and the United States have 
already introduced it for that purpose. All 
attempts hitherto made to devise means of 
firing shells loaded with high explosives from 
ordinary guns have resulted in conditions so 
dangerous that success could not be claimed for 
them. The pneumatic system is the only really 
safe one thus far invented. It may be expected 
that, amongst other developments, the new guns 
will be adapted to use in torpedo-boats, which 
will thus be enabled to operate from consider- 
able distances, free from machine-gun fire and 
other risks to which, in consequence of the 
short effective range of the Whitehead torpedoes, 
they are now necessarily exposed. Nets and 
booms would be ineffectual against these new 
aérial torpedoes. 


A Rerort lately issued by the Foreign Office in 
London describes the method practised in 
Norway for brickwork construction with lime- 
mortar in frosty weather—a method which would 
appear to be well fitted for adoption in this 
country, where, if we except Yezo, the winter 
cold seldom if ever reaches that point at which 
it is said the process ceases to pay. In Norway, 
we learn, building is successfully carried “on 
whatever be the degree of frost, but it is found 
that, if the temperature falls below about 14 
degrees Fahr., it does not pay. In the use of 
unslacked lime lies the whole art of executing 
brickwork in frosty weather. The mortar, made 
from it, is prepared in small quantities immedi- 
ately before being used, and the proportion of lime 
is increased as the temperature falls. Warmth 
being developed by the use of unslacked lime, 
it is only a question of using it so handily and 
quickly as to enable the mortar to bind the bricks 
before it cools. It is essential that the bricks 
should be kept under cover; bricks which have 
been out in the rain or exposed to frost should 
never be used. The upper courses of bricks 
that have been laid are usually protected against 
rain and snow by being covered with planks or 
matting. When no covering is used, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to remove all the snow and 
ice before commencing work. 

A new journal has been started in connection 
with John Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
U.S.A, of which the first number appeared in 
January of this year. It bears the title Modern 
Language Notes, and will be devoted to the 
elucidation of questions and subject of interest 
to modern linguists. The United States con- 
tains within its borders so many colonists who 
retain in whole or part the languages of the 
various European countries from which they 
come, that there is an excellent sphere of use- 
fulness before the journal. The name of the 
institution with which it is connected leads one 
to expect scholarly and thorough work in its 
p: Last month's number is partly anti- 
quarian, and partly what may be termed prac- 
tical. Perhaps the most interesting article to 
the general reader is one on ‘Scandinavian 
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Studies in the United States.” It seems that 
there are at this moment nearly two million 
Scandinavians in the United States, and that 
one State, Minnesota, owesa third of its popula- 
tion to this element. The number gives re- 
views of various books, Spanish, Volapik, 
French, and German. On the last two pages 
are journal-notices and a list of recent publica- 
tions in English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Provengal and Slavonic—not the least valuable 


part of the journal. 


Ow Saturday morning we published a telegram 
from our Nagasaki correspondent, relating par- 
ticulars of the loss of the San Pad/o near Turn- 
about, and telling how ‘ Hundreds of Chinese 
came off to loot the steamer, and were only 
kept from boarding her by the use of fire-arms 
and the fire-pumps. The looters, however, 
boarded her as soon as she was abandoned, 
and shortly after she was seen to be on fire fore 
and aft.” On Saturday evening a local contem- 
porary quoted from the San Francisco Chro- 
nicle a statement that Congress has passed an 
appropriation of $5,000 as a reward to certain 
Japanese of Tanegashima for rescuing a num- 
ber of the crew of the American bark Cashmere, 
when wrecked in a violent typhoon. The coin- 
cidence in date of these two statements i: 
striking, in that it draws attention to an unques- 
tionable and strongly marked difference between 
the peoples of two neighbouring nations, or at 
least between those of them who get their living 
on the sea-coast. Hardly ever do we hear of a 
vessel coming to grief on the China seaboard 
that we do notat the same time hear of attempted 
orssuccessful piracy by hordes of brutal plunder- 
ing villains. On the other hand, there is not a 
country of any maritime importance which has 
not had occasion to thank, and in some cases 
to reward, the poor people of the Japanese 
coasts, as well as the local officials, for humane 
succour and kindly treatment of the crews of 
wrecked or distressed foreign craft. The con- 
trast, though painful, is unavoidable. Cannot 
China, with her boasted system of Government, 
do something to cast off from her this reproach ? 
It certainly should be possible. Would that we 
could believe it probable. 

Tue new vernacular journal, the Nippon Fin, 
publishes a contributed article in which the 
writer suggests that a fine opportunity now lies 
open for fostering friendly feelings between 
Japan and China. Although, he remarks, many 
years have passed since Japan entered into treaty 
relations with China,each nation still appears to 
be suspicious of the other; while a friendly attitude 
is preserved on cither side, clouds undoubtedly 
hang over the intercourse of the two countri 
To dispel those clouds should be the aim of 
the Government and all leading Japanese states- 
men, and the means of doing so are already 
before their eyes, waiting only to be grasped. 
Those means lie in the situation created by last 
winter's terrible inundations by the Yellow 
River, which spread havoc over ten provinces, 
and, besides drowning many hundreds of people, 
reduced some 500,000 to the brink of starvation. 
Already, by special command of the Empress 
Dowager, large sums have been devoted to the 
relief of the sufferers, and asum of 6,000,000 
facls has been appropriated for repairs of 
damage and for engineering works to prevent 
the occurrence of a similar disaster. But even 
these funds are found to be insuflicient, and other 
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steps are being resorted to ; while the people of | 
Southern China are raising subscriptions for 
their distressed and starving countrymen. The 

disaster, in fact, has had no parallel in the last 

half-century, and it must be regarded as a grave 
national calamity. Herein, then, says the writer, 

lies Japan's opportunity. Let the Japanese con- 

tribute to the relief funds, and thus in a practi- 
cal way break down the existing barrier of dis- 

trust, and knit the two countries together in the 
bonds of friendship. Words and politeness are 

of no avail to disperse China's feeling in respect 

of the Formosa and Riu Kiu affairs. But what 
words and politeness are powerless to do may 

be effected by friendly material help ata crisis 
of national distress. The money thus raise: 
might be sent as a direct contribution, But 
probably the more agreeable and really effec- 
tive method of disposal would be to apply 
it in the way of engineering aid. While Japan 
has now many engineers who are experts in 
hydraulic and river engineering, China is with- 
out such men. The services of a selected body 
of engineers might be tendered free of cost to 
the Chinese Government, and their salaries de- 
frayed out of the subscriptions raised in this 
country. That would be substantial and valu- 
able help. Without competent engineers, it is 
only too likely that the works may be patched up 
by antiquated methods and at vast expense, only 
to break down again when the next severe tri 
comes, The voluntary execution by Japanese 
engineers of skilled and permanent works could 
not fail to excite in China the warmest feelings 
towards Japan. Again, this procedure would 
have other good effects. It would prove to 
China that the civilization in which Japan has 
made so much progress is not as superficial as 
she apparently thinks, and it would pave the 
way for the further employment of Japanese 
engineers, as railways, telegraphs, and other 
public works are gradually extended over her 
vast territory. While England, formerly China's 
bitter enemy, is now gaining ground there every 
day, in commerce, influence, and friendly rela- 
tions, Japan, China's immediate neighbour, 
calmly lodks on and does nothing. Let her 
statesmen, however, not forget the proverb that 
those who neglect Heaven-sent opportunitie: 
will find such neglect operate to their injury. 

















Ir is understood that the immediate result of 
Sir Andrew Clarke's recent mission to Siam is 
a contract to survey and estimate for, within a 
limiting period of three years and at a cost not 
exceeding £100 per mile of survey, a trunk 
line of railway from Bangkok to Chieng Sen, 
with two easterly branches, one to Korat, the 
other to Pakhlay and Luang Phrabang on the 
The route of the main line will 
follow a general northerly direction along the 
river Menam, and, penetrating the Shan States 
at its extremity, will terminate at a point distant 
about 400 miles from Bangkok as the crow 
flies, and at no great distance from the south- 
west extremity of Yannan. The branches are 
respectively about 120 and 280 miles long, if 
measured in direct lines from end to end on 
the map. The system thus projected will, when 
the railways come to be constructed, open up 
vast tracts of Western Siam. A Bangkok cpr- 
respondent of the Syrasts Times, who furnishes 
to that journal some of the above particulars. 
apprehends that the necessity of competing 
with water-transport may be a serious financial 
obstacle to the railways. But it can hardly be 
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supposed that this point has been overlooked 
by so astute and experienced an adviser as Sir 
Andrew Clarke, or by the Government which has 
commissioned him to have the surveys executed. 


Tue annual general meeting of the shareholders 
of the Yokohama Public Hall Association, ad- 
journed from last week for want of a quorum, 
was held on Wednesday afternoon at five o'clock 
in the Public Hall. Mr. A. O. Gay occupied the 
chair, and there were also present Messrs. 
Kirkwood, Berger, Merian, T. Thomas, Brewer, 
Keil, Townley and Barnard. The Chairman 
having described the object for which the meet- 
ing was called and referred to the circumstance 
that there had been no meeting held last year 
on account of the want of a quorum, read 2 
statement of the accounts for the past year, 
which was as follows :— 


STATEMENT oF ACCOUNTS FoR THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 2gTH, 1885, 


De 
Balance of Account April agth, 1887 











S57204 
Working Account * 
Interest paid on loan and on advances. 798.12 1,826.40 
Furniture Account sessseseesrstnve - 30.60 
Cn, 
Working Account, Receipt 2,476.39 
Balance... : 373.38 





Batance to new Account .... $272.55 

E. & O. E. Tom. Tuomss, 
Yokohama, April asth, 1888, Hon. Treasyer! 
DEPENDENCIES. 


c 
Current expenses for April and outstanding accounts, 





Interest on Hiorigage loan Gg00, tv months at per cent. "eghse 
Mr. Brewer proposed and Mr. Townley seconded 
the adoption of the accounts, which was unani- 

mously agreed to. The Chairman said it might 

interest the shareholders if he were to mikea 

statement with regard to the working of the 
association for the last three years, comprising 
the whole time from the opening of the Hall. 
During that time the net receipts after paying 
all working expenses were $1,905.15, which 

had been appropriated as follows:—Paid for 
building account, $680.64; paid for furniture 
and stage properties $694.43, together $1,375.07, 
leaving a balance of $530.08. This expendi- 
ture was not likely to occur again unless in 
the event of large repairs being necessary. 
Three years ago, on April 28th, 1885, they 
had a debit balance of $802.33, and that 
had now been reduced to $272.25. If they 
went on as they had done, in a couple of 
years or in one good year they would be 
clear of debt. The dependencies on the detit 
side amounted to about $1,100. Interest for 
nearly a year, he pointed out, was still in 
arrear. Mr. Keil then proposed that the 
meeting tender their thanks to the directors 
for their labours in the interest of the asso- 
ciation during the last two years, and that 
they be requested to retain office for the 
coming year. This was seconded by Mr. 
Townley and adopted. It was further pro- 
posed by Mr. Keil, seconded by Mr. Townley, 
that Mr. Merian be added to the board of 
directors, and this also was agreed to. On the 
motion of Mr. Kirkwood, seconded by the 
Chairman, Mr. Townley was asked to take a 
director's chair but declined, explaining that he 
was going home, he hoped for a year, during 
which he could not act. On the motion of Mr. 
Thomas, seconded by Mr. Barnard, Mr. Brewer 
was appointed a director. Mr. Barnard thought, 
even in the present state of the finances a couple 
of hundred dollars might be spent in painting 
and decorating the walls, in which case parties 
taking the hall would be willing to pay perhaps 
an additional sum, to be saved the costof covering 
the walls with evergreens, &c. Other gentlemen 
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supported this view, and it was understood the 
subject would be considered by the directors. 
This terminated the proceedings. 


Miss Louise Crawrorp’s performance on Thurs- 
day in the Public Hall was very well attended. 
The programme began with the “ sparkling 
comedietta” ‘ Forty Winks,” of which, how- 
ever, though it was certainly amusing, the audi- 
ence was somewhat tired before it finished. 
Miss Crawford then sang a ballad, to an accom- 
paniment which did not scem to improve it 
surprisingly, and afterwards announced that 
Mr. H. Dowley, on account of whose indisposi- 
tion the performance had been postponed, was 
still unable to sing. Mr. Harold Jennings 
followed with a song called ‘The Masher,” 
rendered with most entertaining precocity and 
Perhaps the best feature of the evening 
was Miss Crawford's acting and declamation in 
her scenes from “ Hamlet”; with this at any rate 
the house signified its pleasure unmistakably. 
The quarrel scene from ‘The School for 
Scandal” was then given, Miss Crawford 
as ‘Lady Teazle” and Mr. Dowley as “Sir 
Peter,” and here again a favourable impres- 
sion was made; both actors evincing the 
possession of no mean _histrionic powers. 
“ Bumbles’ Courtship” from ‘ Oliver Twist,” 
of which it must be said that it quite failed to 
awaken the interest of the audience, concluded 
the programme. The band of the Ionocacy was 
present, and played several selections so well that 
they received the hearty applause of the house. 


nerve. 


Tue U.S. S. Omaha, which sailed from Yoko- 
hama on January 23rd for Panama, arrived at 
that port on March 24th, 61 days out. The 
U.S. S. Pensacola was dispatched from New 
York on March 2oth with a relief crew for the 
Omaha, and when the crews have been ex- 
changed at the Isthmus the Pensacola will 
convey the original crew of the Omaha to New 
York and the Omaha will return to the Asiatic 
station. The following is a list of her officers : 
—Captain—F.O. McNair. Lieut.-Commander 
—W.W. Reisinger. Lieutenants—J. M. Miller, 
J.B, Murdock, C. A. Foster, Jas. M. Bowyer, 
Henry Minnett. Ensigns—Simon Cook and 
A. C. Deiffenbach. Cadets—B. W. Stearns 
and C, E. Hudson. Chief Engineer—Edwin 
Wells. Past-Assistant-Engineer—A. V, Zane. 
Paymaster—Chas. A. McDaniel. Surgeon— 
Geo. R. Brush. Past-Assistant-Surgeon—V. C. 
B. Means. Lieutenant of Marines—Wm.C. Tur- 
ner. Chaplain—Jno. R. Mathews. Boatswain 
—Wm. Manning. Carpenter—J. G. Tilden, 





On Saturday evening about six o'clock, while a 
steam launch of the Kanagawa Kencho was out- 
side the Lightship, the tubes of the boiler were 
blown out from some cause, with the result that 
two of the men on board were killed and other 
two very seriously wounded. The boat had 
been under repairs and was taken out by way 
of atrial under the charge of the usual crew. 
The accident was seen, and assistance being 
obtained, the launch was towed into the ha 
The two wounded men were sent to the Noge 





bour, 


Hospital. In all probability the cause of the 
accident will never be known, 
Dr. Dosercx, Government Astronomer at 


Hongkong, of whose eminent qualifications for 
the post which he fills the public of the far East 
from time to time receives abundant proofs, 
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sends to Na/ure the following interesting parti- 
cular of his observations of crepuscular rays :— 


Immediately after sunset enormous rays of light are 
frequently seen spreading from the part of the horizon 
where the sun has disappeared, and also—though 
some what fainter—from the opposite part of the hori- 
zon, Sometimes the rays stretch right across the sky, 
and when strongly developed they appear first in the 
east, and then in the west, and resemble auroral rays, 
glowing in a yellow or red colour, while the sky 
between the rays is deep blue or greenish. ‘They ap- 
pear to be caused by invisible cirro-stratus clouds high 

in the air. This phenomenon is never seen in 
England, or at any rate it is by no means so conspi- 
cuous as here, Ancient Greek mariners may have had 
their imaginations impressed by a similar phenomenon, 
fococaxrudos qws being so frequently mentioned in 
Homer. 

Crepuscular rays at sunrise or sunset are seen at all 
seasons in Southern China, but they are most frequent 
at the height of the typhoon season, and most intense 
just before typhoons, which latter are indicated before- 
hand by crepuscular rays as well as by halos. 

‘Ihe following table exhibits the number of evenings 
when strong crepuscular rays were registered in each 
month of the past three years, and also the mean 
monthly frequency of the strongly developed pheno- 
menon:— 
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We take the following from the Mew Fork 
Commercial Advertiser :— 


‘The latest mail from Japan brings a piece of news which 
is significant, and most weleome f0 all (riends of that coun 
try. The press laws have been very considerably modified, 
and the changes have all Leen in the direction of greater 
liberality to the press and of reater_restraint upon the 
powers hitherto exercised by officials with respect to news- 
paper publications. As regards the latter point, for ex- 
ample, the governors of provinces have no longer the 
power to suspend newspapers or to punish editors, but all 
cases involving infractions of the regulations must be ad- 
judicated by the central bureau charged with the super- 
vision of the press. Penalties, whether involving fine or 
imprisonment, have been greatly lessened, and a clearer 
distinction has been drawn between offences verging upon 
breaches of the public peace, incitement to illegal actions, 
etc, and those which partake of the nature of slander ot 
an attack upon private character. The courts, and not the 
adininistrative authorities, will have the greater authority 
in cases of the latter kind. Under the operation of these 
changes, the tone of the Japanese press has grown notis 
ably franker, if not bolder. The fiji Shinipo, edited 
by Mr. Fukuzawa, which is the most’influential and the 
ablest of the liberal press, commends the new regulations, 
while discussing them with a degree of freedom which a 
few years ago would have been hardly possible. 

‘The press regulations of the Government have not been 
thoroughly understood. ‘The present Government is not so 
averse as might be thought to honest and intelligent criti- 
cism, and would give it freer scope if it could be convinced 
that it would not be made the means of fostering intrigue 
and revolution. The officials know how excitable the Japa- 
nese are, and what alittle spark is sufficient in that country 
to create the greatest conflazration. ‘Therefore, if now the 
Government chooses voluntarily to relax the restraints. im- 
posed upon newspapers, it is a sign both that public opinion 
Is growing more intelligent, and that the Government feels 
sure of public approval 






































Tue story related it these columns recently 
of the treasure buried in one of the Mariana 
slands has elicited the information that the 
treasure had an actual existence as stated by 
Captain Johnson; that a Spaniard, who knew 
the circumstances and had the bearings of the 
island on which the treasure was buried, in- 
vested his last dollar in fitting out a small craft 
for the purpose of seeking it; and that his 
efforts were successful, though he did not strike 
the spot till he had actually dug the island all 
In gratitude for his good luck he pre- 
sented the Church with $25,000, and a hospital 
with $40,000, after he had realised his find. 
This occurred in the spring of 1881. 





over. 


Tue Seismological Observatory of the Imperial 
University gave the following record of the 
earthquake, which occurred at 9.59 a.m.on Sun- 
day last. After 14 seconds from the com- 
mencement of the shock, during which time very 
slight tremors were felt, the ground suddenly 
moved 7 mm. toward W.S.W., with the recurring 
period of 1.4 second and continued for more 
(han 4 min. The vertical motion was only 0.8 
mm, This was the record on soft ground. 








On hard soil the motion was less. During the 
disturbance there were several intervals of 
rest followed by outbursts with renewed inten- 
sity, but all smaller than those above given. 
Trees and roofs were seen to move and loud 
sounds were audible during the quake, apparently 
produced by the ground, trees, buildings, etc. 
Ir is rumoured that the post of Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Yokohama, vacated by the lamented 
death of Mr. Russell Brooke Robertson, is about 
to be offered to Mr. J. J. Enslie, at present 
British Consul at Nagasaki. It is to be hoped 
that the rumour is true. Certainly no better 
choice could be made. Not only is Mr. Enslie 
a trained barrister of many years’ standing, but 
his past career, his long experience, his disposi- 
tion, and his well-known judgment warrant the 
belief that his promotion to Yokohama would 
be as much to the advantage of the service as it 
certainly would be popular with the whole 
foreign community. 


Tue first ship, under the reorganization scheme 
of the P.& O. S.N.Co., to be placed on the 
local line, the A/a/wa, will arrive here on Tues- 
day. This steamer, for a long time a favourite 
boat on the Indian line, is much larger and has 
vastly superior accommodation to the vessels 
of the company hitherto ranning between this and 
Hongkong. She will leave this on Tuesday next, 
the 8th inst., and connect at Hongkong with the 
Ancona, the first through steamer to Marseilles 
and London, and, the direct service once esta- 
blished, there will in future be no transhipment of 
passengers or cargo after leaving Hongkong. 


Tue Agents here of the China Shippers’ Mutual 
Steam Navigation Company have received 
advice that at the Company's Meeting held in 
London a few days ago a dividend for the year 
at the rate of 7} per cent. was declared, and 
that the additions made to the Depreciation and 
Marine Insurance Funds raised the amounts 
standing at the credit of these accounts to 
£33,000 and £3,000 respectively, leaving 
£3,000 to be carried forward to next year's 
accounts. 








SpecmEns of new two postage stamps which 
in accordance with a notification published last 
month, are now to come into use, have been 
issued with the Oficial Gazette. They are of 
one yen and 25 sen value, respectively. The 
former is of a deep red colour, and the latter 
white with green ornamentation, the designs 
also being somewhat different, 


Says the V.-C. Daily News:—“ We under- 
stand that Mr. Chaloner Alabaster, H.M.'s 
Consul at Canton, has definitely declined the 
post of Consul-General at Soul, Korea, offered 
to him by Sir John Walsham. Canton is still a 
more important post, gud British interests, than 
S6ul, and we glad that Mr. Alabaster has elected 
to stay there,” 


Rererrine to the P. & O. steamer A/a/wa, 
which arrived here on Tuesday to be placed on 
the Yokohama-Hongkong line, the V. C. Daily 
News of the 21st ult. says:—*The Malwa, 
which arrived early yesterday morning, has 
brought the quickest English mail, 34} days, 
yet delivered in Shanghai.” 














We understand that His Excellency Count Ito, 
with the Countess and their family, are now 
staying at their residence at Takanawa, Tokyd. 
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THE ROMAJI KAI: AN APPEAL. 
apes 

E, in common with most foreigners 

in this country, are becoming some- 
what concerned about the prospects of Ro- 
manisation in Japan. At home in Europe 
and America, as we gather from occasional 
remarks in the newspapers, people are 
under the impression that the Romaji Kai 
has things all its own way. It does not 
seem to occur to anyone’s mind that a 
nation which has swallowed Western 
systems of government and philosophy, 
and even Western tail-coats and “ im- 
provers,” whole, can hesitate for a moment 
about the Roman alphabet. “ The Roman 
alphabet? Why! it is the outward and 
visible sign of every civilized inward and 
spiritual grace. Of course they have 
adopted it! Don’t you know that there 
is a society for that purpose?” 

So think the good folks at home. But 
we out here know better. We know that 
Romanisation has made very little progress 
indeed. We also know another thing: 
we know that it is the Government which 
is to blame for that slow progress. So 
many lands, so many manners. In Eng- 
land and in the United States, the people 
originate movements which a drowsy ad- 
ministration is at length compelled to take 
up. In Japan it is different. Here the 
Government is the shepherd, and the 
people are the sheep. Such confidence is 
felt in the Government's power of initiative 
that any movement which lacks the Go- 
vernment's imprimatur stands, ipso facto, 
condemned. The Japanese public reasons 
very simply, and as a rule very justly, in 
this wise: The Government patronises all 
-useful reforms ; such and such a reform is 
not patronised by it: ergo, that reform is 
not a useful one. 

We shall perhaps be told that the names 
of all sorts of high officials are on the books 
of the Romaji Kai. We shall be told that 
Counts INouYE, OKUMA, and many others 
have spoken in its favour at meetings. 
Granted. But what cheap things words 
are! How easy, too, it is to get rid of a 
party of enthusiasts by giving them a dol- 
lar for their fad! The action which Euro- 
peans, who believe and who know by the 
experience of three thousand. years that 
alphabetic writing is the most powerful 
engine of intellectual progress and of 
popular education—the action which Euro- 
peans and Americans interested in Japan 
demand—is that the members of the Go- 
vernment shall contribute to the movement 
more than a few fair speeches. What they 
ask is that the system shall be given a fair 
trial in the schools. Why not, for instance, 
publish a Romanised edition of theexcellent 
new language-primers that were issued last 
year from the Mombusho press, the “ Toku- 
sho Nytimon” and the “ Finjé Shigaku 
Tokuhon 2?" If compulsion is for the pre- 
sent deemed impossible, why should there 
not be a well understood permissive clause, 
allowing all schools to add Romanised 
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Japanese to the curriculum of their studies ? 
‘easy transportation of merchandise is 


Why should there not be prizes granted 
by the Mombushé to students contributing 
essays Romanised both in pen and style, 
—we mean not only written in the Roman 
letter, but composed in that simple natural 
style which the use of the Roman letter 
would naturally bring in its train? Quite 
apart from the educational advantages 
accruing from such a course, we can 
assure the Japanese authorities that no act 
within their power could possibly do more 
to gain for them the respect of Western 
nations. Lord PALMERSTON once, on 
being shown a page of Chinese characters, 
asked laughingly what kind of insec! 
those were. The popular minister only 
expressed the instinctive feeling of con- 
tempt which exists in the West for all 
writing that falls short of alphabetic per- 
fection. The West knows by experience 
that, until people have alphabetic writing, 
they cannot write as they speak. It also 
knows that, until people write as they 
speak, they cannot write anything worth 
reading. The Japanese think to raise them- 
selves in Western estimation by donning 
tall hats and frock-coats. They would rise 
more quickly by dressing their thoughts in 
European fashion than by so adorning their 
bodies. There are not a few Europeans 
and Americans who consider Western hats 
and coats ugly and unsuitable. There are 
none (unless it be one eccentric professor) 
who do not consider the Roman alphabet 
the proper garment for the thoughts to be 
expressed by every language in the world. 











THE BIWA CANAL. 
+ 

HAT Japan is making substantial 

efforts in the direction of public works 
is evident from the long catalogue of under- 
takings of that class which are now in 
progress or contemplation. The exten- 
sive naval stations at Kure and on the 
west coast of Kiushiu, the fortification of 
Tsushima, various schemes of harbour and 
river improvement in many parts of the 
country, as well as works of water-supply, 
drainage, and railway and bridge construc- 
tion, stand conspicuous in this catalogue. 
In addition to the above and many others, 
there is in progress near Kydtoa work, 
not only of engineering importance and 
considerable public utility, but command- 
ing special interest as being the first of its 
kind hitherto undertaken in Japan. We 
refer to the boat-canal which is designed 
to connect the south-west extremity of 
Lake Biwa with the waterways leading 
from Kyéto to the Bay of Osaka. At 
present the very considerable quantities 
of merchandise—amounting, it is said, to 
500 tons daily—which pass between Otsu 
and Kyéto, are wholly conveyed over a 
somewhat hilly road, about seven miles 














long, by carts and pack-horses, the very 
steep gradients of the line connecting the 
two places being unfavourable to exten- 





sive goods-traffic by railway. Cheap and 


therefore one, and the main, object of the 
new canal. Other and secondary objects 
are, irrigation of rice-lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kydto, the driving of mills in 
the same district, and certain sanitary 
improvements, Water-supply to the city 
has been spoken of asa possible additional 
resource, but it is in our opinion doubtful 
whether water from the canal itself could 
be either wisely or economically applied 
for domestic purposes. 

Begun in March, 1885, the canal works 
have advanced about two-thirds of the way 
to completion, and it is expected that all 
will be finished by November of next year. 
In scope and detail they are of very con- 
siderable interest, well worthy of a visit 
by every engineer who may find himself in 
the neighbourhood, and even by non-pro- 
fessionals who care to observe proofs of 
Japanese material progress. At the Lake 
end, or intake, the approach to the canal 
proper is being formed by reclamations 
stretching a few hundred feet into the 
lake, bordering the water-way or approach, 
and protected by a breakwater designed 
to ensure still water within. The material 
for these works is débris from the canal 
and tunnels. To this, from the point 
where terra firma begins, succeeds the 
first stretch of canal, leading in a distance 
of 592 yards to the first and principal 
tunnel, and provided with a regulating 
lock by which the flow through the canal 
may be maintained at a constant level. 
Tunnel number one, which comes next, is 
the longest in Japan, ie. 2,672 yards in 
length, and of the horse-shoe section, with 
abreadth of 16 feet, a height of 14 feet, 
and 6 feet depth of water. It passes 
through rocks of clay-slate, hornstone, 
sandstone, and quartz-porphyry, and is 
being lined throughout with masonry and 
brickwork, the arch overhead having a 
backing of clay-puddle to prevent drip. 
There is no tow-path, the propulsion of 
the canal-boats being designed on the 
Belgian system—c.e., by a chain lying loose 
on the canal-floor, which can be picked up 
and taken inboard. A working-shaft 146 
feet deep was sunk from the surface at 
about one-third of the distance, to facili- 
tate progress; and some 2,000 yards, or 
three-fourths of the whole tunnel, have 
now been excavated. From the lower end 
of this tunnel the edge of the Kyédto basin 
is reached in a distance of about 3.3 miles, 
for most of which the canal is an open 
waterway carried through the pass, some- 
times in cuttings, sometimes in a trough 
along the hill-slopes, where the outer por- 
tion is in many places more or less partly 
formed by artificial embanking. There 
are, however, two more tunnels in this 
portion, respectively 140 yards and g12 
yards in length, the former being wholly 
and the latter partly finished, and both of 
them resembling the first in dimensions 
and construction, : 
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Just below tunnel number three, and at 
a distance of 5.18 miles from the intake, 
the canal is divided into two. One branch 
—that designed for navigation—descends 
about 119 feet in a distance of 1,800 feet, 
to the plain of the city. For boat-traffic 
at this change of level, an inclined plane 
is to be constructed, up and down which 
caissons carrying the boats will be made 
to travel, the descending boat hauling up 
the ascending boat, and hydraulic power 
from the water of the canal being applied 
at the necessary stages of the process 
From the foot of the incline, the Canal, 
passing on to the Kamogawa, will be turn- 
ed southward parallel with the course of 
the river, until in a distance of some 2,000 
yards, it reaches the navigable part of the 
existing Takasegawa canal. Here a junc- 
tion will be effected, and there will be 
another regulating lock similar to that at 
Otsu. Thenceforward the boats will pass 
along the Takasegawa to its connection 
with the Ujigawa at Fushimi, and so, by 
way of the latter river, to the Yodogawa 
and Osaka. The second branch, from the 
ork at the head of the incline, 
northward through a tunnel 150 yards 
long, and then winds along the faces of 
the hills, crossing the valley of the Im- 
perial tombs by a handsome aqueduct 
of 13 brick arches, 300 feet in length; 
passing later through another tunnel 200 
yards long; and ultimately terminating in 


leads 


a junction with an old canal at Koga 





a, 
distant about six miles from the incline. 
It is this branch of the canal which is in- 
tended to serve the supplementary pur- 
poses of irrigation, mill driving, &c. Not 
being needed for navigation, it is of less 
volume than the remainder, and of dif- 
ferent sections. The quantity of water 
designed to enter the canal at Otsu is 300 
cubic feet per second. Generally, the in- 
clination of the water surface in the canals 
will vary between sy5y and goa; 
average velocity” may be taken approxi- 
mately at about two miles per hour. In 
the navigable open canal the depth of 
water is about 5 feet. 

Among the first features which strike 
a visitor to the Biwa Canal are the 
boldness of the design and the careful 


and the 





and excellent character of the work. 
These are well calculated to excite 
warm appreciation. Of the financial 


prespects of an undertaking of this class, 
designed to cost 1,250,000 yen, a less 
favourable opinion might very well be 
entertained, seeing that the returns which 
may be expected from boat-tolls, mills, 
and irrigation are not likely, on the 
most favourable assumption, to be very 
greatly in excess of the annual cost of 
working and maintenance. It appears, 
however, that a large part of the capital 
expenditure is derived from a gift to 
Kyédto of certain Imperial lands, while 
another considerable portion is contri- 
buted, direvtly or indirectly, by the in- 
| habit » loath to support an 
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enterprise which bids fair to revive the 
languishing prospects. of the ancient 
capital. Thus, only about one-fourth comes 
under the head of interest-bearing capital, 
a condition which places the financial as- 
pects of the scheme in a sufficiently favour- 
able light. 

No description of the Lake Biwa Canal 
would be complete without a reference to 
the accomplished and unassuming young 
engineer to whom is due the entire credit 
of the conception, designing, and direc- 
tion of the works. Mr. TANABE SAKURO 
is a distinguished example of those highly 
gifted students who from time to time 
carry all before them in Japan’s chief seats 
of learning, and some of whom follow up 
their successes here by gaining the first 
honours in the Universities of Europe and 
America 
a quality in which Japanese engineers, how- 
ever intellectual, are often found wanting, 
namely, the capacity for practical work 
and organization superadded to theoretical 
ability of the highest order. As a pupil of 
Professor ALEXANDER, at the Kobu Dai- 
gaku, he had the misfortune, when about 
half-way through his terms, to lose the 
use of his right hand for all work of the 
pen and pencil, Nothing daunted, he 
patiently taught himself to write and 
draw with his lefthand. Yet, though thus 
handicapped and grievously interrupted, 
he with ease came out first of his year 
His last 
triumph there, moreover, was the design of 
the very work we have d’scussed in this 
article. Himself the origio’ .or of the idea 
of acanal from Lake Biwa to Kydto, he 
asked permission to prepare a project for 
that purpose as his graduation essay. 
This given, he made the surveys, sections, 
drawings, and report, working all the time 
with his left hand, and his finished design 
re d Professor ALEXANDER'S full ap- 
proval. Upon his suggestion, then, and 
upon the design drawn up by himself in his 
undergraduate days, this costly and im- 
portant enterprise is being carried out. 
Upon him, too, has rested from the outset 
all the responsibility of the organization 
and superintendence. And it must be 
owned that, judging from the character 
of the progress thus far made, the high 
promise of his early youth bids fair to 
issue in the full success of a work whose 
magnitude and difficulty might well tax all 
the powers of many an able engineer, of 
twice his age and tenfold his experience. 


Further than this, he possesses 





in all his engineering classes. 








BRITISH MERCHANTS AND THEIR 
COMPETITORS. 





Ne Sere 
UCH has been heard of late of the| 


decline of the foreign trade of | 
‘Great Britain in comparison with that) 
of other countries; in Consular reports 
land other commercial publications we 
jare constantly hearing that this or the 
other competitor is driving out the British 
merchant and his wares in one market) 











oranother. In one port or country British 
woollens are being ruined; in another 
the British hardware trade is ruined; in 
a third British metal imports have ceas- 
ed; and so on, all over the globe. These 
persistent statements lately led the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to instruct his 
statistical secretary, Mr. ROBERT GIFFEN, 
to examine the statistics ‘in order to throw 
light on the question which has been dis- 
cussed lately as to the alleged greater 
relative progress which the imports and 
exports of certain foreign countries, espe- 
cially the exports, have made than has been 
made by the imports and exports of the 
United Kingdom,” and the result is an 
elaborate report, with a number of statis-~ 
tical tables, which has just been laid before 
Parliament. Germany is said to have be- 
come the chief and most dangerous com- 
petitor ; but the figures for France and the 
United States, which are the principal 
tivals of England in manufacturing, are 
alsoexamined. The examination has been 
addressed not so much to the statistics of 
the four countries in question, as to those of 
the countries with which they trade. Direct 
comparison has not been neglected, but, as 
their statistics may be compiled on different 
bases, it has been thought better to rest 
the investigation mainly on the returns of 
their customers, where, as all four are on 
the same basis, they are properly compar- 
able The direct 
each of the four countries have, however, 
been used in order to ascertain what rela- 
tive made by them 
during the last ten years, and the result is 
shown in the following two short tables :— 





inter se. statistics of 


progress has been 










Imports. 
Increase or Decrease, 
1875-77. 1884-85. Arm Per vent. 
Million @ Million Mill 
United Kingdom 381... 381 
ermany.. 241 = 
France scene "I BS i+ 
United States... 100 i+ 
Exrorts. 
United Kingdom 207 ... 223... + 
Germany 130. IST... + 
France 145 -000126 ass — 
United 112 i ISU os 


The figures for Germany are subject 
to this observation—that the statistics of 
German trade have only been compiled on 
their present basis since 1879, and that the 
comparison is therefore defective and 
somewhat misleading. But, taking them 
as they stand, it does not appear that 
German trade is developing enormously 
in comparison with British; the increase 
in French imports is counterbalanced by 
a decrease in exports, and the great and 
conspicuous increase under the United 
States is in a trade which does not come 
into competition with that of the United 
Kingdom ; it is, in fact, largely (in regard 
to exports almost wholly) an increase of 
trade with the United Kingdom itself. 

Let us pass now, however, to the more 
solid and coherent ground of the statistics 
in regard to the four countries of the dif- 
ferent lands with which they trade. The 
following table is founded on the statistics 
of each of the countries mentioned in the 
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left-hand column. It shows the amount of 
trade in each case, the proportion of such 
trade to the total trade of each country, 
and how much these amounts and propor- 
portions have increased or diminished in 
recent years. We heartily commend an 
examination of this table to our readers : 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE AMOUNT oF IMPORTS OF THE 
UNDERMENTIONED COUNTRIES, AND THI PROPORTION 
OF THEIR IMPORT TRADE CARRIED ON WITH THE 
Usiren Kincvom, GERMANY, FRANCE, AND THE 
Usirep STATES RESPECTIVELY.* 

Proronttox Froxt 


Total —— ——- 
{Qhilions)" United Germany. France, United 
(Sterling.) Kingdom, tates. 
Percent,’ Per cent, Percent, Percent. 

Russia in Europe & 26. 36. 
Norway 
Sweden 
Denmark 
Belgium... 
Spain 
Italy 
Roumania 


















Egypt. esscsssoee 


Argentine Re- 
publi 

Uruguay 

Chili 


China 








Australia 
fatal . ab 
Cape of Good Hope 5 
British North 
America... 
British West 
Indies. 
British Guiana ... 


The results of this table may be classi- 
fied in this way :—(1) Europe. Germany 
runs Great Britain hard in the northern 
countries, exporting more than the latter 
does to Russia, and equal or more than 
equal amounts to Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway; France runs Great Britain hard 
in the Southern countries, such as Spain 
and Italy, yet in general the proportion is 
higher for England than for either, France 
especially counting for very little in North- 
ern Europe. (2) Extra-European Coun- 
tries: Here there is no manner of ques- 
tion about British preponderance. England 
-sends 47 per cent. to Egypt of all that 
the latter imports; 28 to 39 per cent. of 
all the imports of the Argentine Republic, 
Uruguay and Chili; and so on. (3) British 
Possessions. Here the preponderance is 
overwhelming; 75 per cent. of Indian and 
52 per cent. of Australasian imports are 
British, while to many of our possessions 
Germany sends hardly anything, her high- 
est per-centage being British North Ame- 
rica, to which she sends only 1.7 percent. 
of its imports. 
out that the countries in which the trade 
of the United Kingdom preponderates are 
the largest traders on the list. ‘ While 
the total imports of the European countries 
in the list in whose import trade this coun- 
try only shares about equally with Ger- 
many (though still greatly superior to 
France and the United States) amount to 
about 239 millions, the imports of the re- 
maining countries where the preponder- 











* Holland is omitted “from this table, its foreign trade 
being apparently very much of a transit or quasi-transit 
character, and the figures in this way not Leing sufficiently | 


comparable with the others. 
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Mr. GiFFEN further points | T 





ance of the United Kingdom is so over- 
whelming amount of 264 millions. In the 
smaller group this country is equal to 
Germany, and more than equal to France 
and the United States, while in the larger 
trade it not only preponderates, send- 
ing the countries in question 50 per 
cent. and upwards of what they import, 
but its competitors, speaking broadly, 
are hardly to be considered.” Another 
series of tables, showing the share of Great 
Britain in the trade of each of the three 


‘rival countries against the other two, are 


perhaps better summarised in afew words, 

as statistical tables occupy a considerable 

space. In the import trade of Germany, 

Great Britain shares to the the extent of 

15, France of 7, and the United States of 

4 percent.; in the trade of France, the 

shares of England, Germany, and the 

United States are 14, 9, and 7 per cent. 

respectively; and in the trade of the 

United States, the shares of the United 

Kingdom, Germany, and France are 24, 

10, and 10, respectively. In each of the 

instances the exports of England either 

exceed, or are equal or nearly equal to, 
those of the two other competitors com- 
bined. The trade here referred to is very 
large; the imports of France, Germany, 
and the United States combined amount 
to 455 millions sterling, or very nearly 
the total for all the other countries in the 
tables, so that British preponderance in 
these three adds to the impression of the 
preponderance of British foreign trade 
generally. nd 

So much for Jhe present share of Great 

Britain in the export trade of the world; 

but this leaves untouched the question 

whether her share is increasing or decrea- 
sing, and how far its great competitors are 
gaining on it or not. On this subject Mr. 

GIFFEN gives a large number of tables; 

but the one which is appended here 

appears to summarise the whole in a toler- 
ably graphic manner :— 

SUMMARY SHOWING THE INCREASE OR DECREASE 
tn THE Exrorts From THe Unitep Kixe- 
pom, Germany, FRANCE, AND THE UniTEeD 
STATES RESPECTIVELY, TO THE VARIOUS 
Grours ov Countries. [In ‘THovsanps, 
INCREASE +, DECREASE —.] 


Klaudea, Germany, France, ginited 
To European £ ea L £ 
Countries ... + O48 +1777 TS: 346 + 81512 
To Egypt .... + 9+ 40 


To American 
Countries pete +: Bare +4,212 + 1,440 
Sar 


7 
Possessions. +20,606 + 622 + 599 + 2,327 





eared 143 — 423 + 














Total 439,134 +26,756 — 909 +12,967 

The broad results of the examination into 
this branch of the subject are that the in- 
crease of English exports is much more 
than that of German, French, or American 
exports ; in proportion Germany has gained 
most in certain directions, but it has not 
gained more rapidly than the United King- 
dom in amount when all the countries are 
put together. Germany gains rather more 
in Eurqpean countries, and in one or two 


ogie U 


minor countries at a distance, than England 
does, yet England still gains there, and its 
gains in all other directions are greater 
than those of Germany. France shows a 
decline in many directions and does not 
gain on the whole, and the gains of the 
United States are altogether not so great 
as those of either Germany or the United 
Kingdom. As regards European countries, 
the gains of Germany, such as they are, are 
partly due to her proximity to the Northern 
countries, partly to the opening of the St. 
Gothard tunnel, which has given her a 
special advantage in the trade of Italy, 
and partly to the special development of 
her export of spirits, this being the chief 
article in which her exports to Spain have 
increased. These are cases of special 
development; but there is no general 
development at the expense of British 
trade. The popular impression given by 
some Consular reports, says Mr. GIFFEN 
(whose words we are largely quoting here), 
that German trade is gaining ground 
everywhere at the expense of English 
trade, would appear to be largely due to 
the fact that there are no Consular re- 
ports from British possessions, and partly 
to the fact that prominence is naturally 
given to minor countries in these reports. 
The iteration of particular facts from 
many little places as to German competi- 
tion, while the larger trades are not re- 
ported on, produces the illusion that the 
trade of the United Kingdom is giving way 
at every point, whereas the actual facts are 
entirely different. The particular facts 
stated are in all cases important in their 
own place, but the inference as to the 
general course which English export trade 
is taking is too hasty. It is also suggested 
that, if the matter were investigated far- 
ther, it would be found that the gains of 
one country at the expense of another are 
more apparent than real. In addition to 
direct and pure competition, the trade of 
countries sometimes developes according 
to specialities in which one country deals 
without competition. The returns show 
that, while there is on the whole abun- 
dance of competition, in many very import- 
ant articles it does not exist. Thus, in the 
trade of the United States, France, and 
Germany send silks, England bleaching 
powder, tin and tin plates; and so on. 
Into the exports from the different 
countries to the four great trading nations 
under investigation it is not necessary to 
enter, for this is not the point in question. 
Mr. GIFFEN summarises a number of tables 
on the subject with the remark that, what- 
ever the changes in proportion may be, 
the amount of exports to the four countries 
has increased quite as much to the United 
Kingdom as to any of its competitors. The 
increases are (we are speaking now of the 
imports of the four countries, not of their 
jexports) in thousands of pounds :—Great 
| Britain 17,876, Germany 18, 240, France 
17,520, United States 11,884, ‘The fact 
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United Kingdom is not larger than to the 
others, whereas the exports from the United 
Kingdom have increased more largely than 
those of its competitors, would seem to 
argue a change in the currents of trade in 
the direction of the United Kingdom be- 
coming less an entrepét than it was—a 
change that is believed to be going on 
owing to the Suez Canal and other changes 
in shipping; but there is nothing in this 
fact to indicate any weakening in the hold 
of the United Kingdom upon the export 
trade of the world in comparison with its 
chief competitors.” 

To sum up, British predominance in the 
trade of the world remains what it was 
ten years ago; in certain directions, and 
in certain articles, German trade has been 
making wonderful strides, but these have, 
on the whole, not been of a character to 
alter the general result. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 
ee SE 

NDUE and undiscerning exaltation of 

a person or thing, however admirable, 
leads in the end to neglect and aversion, 
often to ridicule and to undiscerning and 
unmerited contempt. VIRGIL and HORACE, 
dog-eared in our youth, are apt to be 
abandoned for good when the school satchel 
and the college trencher are thrown aside. 
There can be little doubt that the Bible- 
worship found in Protestant countries has 
induced a spirit of cold neglect, and some- 
times an unseemly spirit of jesting in 
many who might, by more reasonable 
methods, have been won to admiration 
and love of the sacred text. ‘ Words,” 
says Hopes, “are the money of fools, but 
the counters of wise men.” Few weightier 
sayings have ever been penned, Over- 
zealous Protestants seeking for a material 
and earthly anchor for their faith, a faith 
that is in its nature spiritual, have clung to 
the words and structure of the Bible asa 
gift from heaven vouchsafed to men by 
the special goodness of Gop, and have 
set the volume high and dry above all 
other books. In this they have done 
themselves and their religion a distinct 
injury, taking counters for money, and 
the letter for the spirit. No doubt the 
Bible in its completeness was a very 
convenient fort for Protestants to take 
refuge in. ‘We allow perfect freedom 
of thought,” said they, “except in Bible 
questions, be they grammatical, historical, 
or scientific.” Within these walls the 
later Protestants intrenched themselves 
more and more straitly as time went on, 
occupying a midway but not neces- 
sarily a tenable position between the 
Catholics on the one hand and the Free- 
thinkers on the other. At first 
siderable latitude had -been allowed ; the 
earlier performers were by no means so 
straitly shut in as their successors. A 
strict Evangelical of the nineteenth cen- 
tury interprets the Bible far more literally 


con- 
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than LuTHER or CALVIN. How he (or she) 
would raise the hands in holy horror if he 
(or she) could visit CALVIN, as KNOX visited 
him, and find him, as KNOX found him, 
engaged in a game of bowls ona Sunday 
afternoon! 

The notion that the printed or manuscript 
Bible is, per se, a fragment of the divine, 
and that to deal with it according to ordinary 
rules of evidence, or to question its verbal 
consistency, is irreligious, has a clear 
tendency to foster religious ignorance and 
indifference. That the Bible has imperfec- 
tions common to other human records is a 
fact patent on the surface. The gramma- 
rian finds faulty constructions and clum- 
siness of style, the historian finds 
redundancies and small inaccuracies and 
inconsistencies, the naturalist finds errors 
in natural history. It is not that such 
blemishes belie the trustworthiness of the 
book; but they certainly show the ex- 
travagance of Cowper's rhapsody :— 


A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun 5 

It gives a light to every age, 
Tt gives, but borrows none. 


In Cowper's day Bible-worship was at its 
climax, and religious people demanded 
that history and every other science must 
bow to the Bible. In these days the tables 
are turned; the Bible is submitted, like 
other records, to the analysis of histori- 
cal criticism, conducted according to well- 
established rules of evidence. To blink this 
fact, as many religious people do, is to 
hide one’s head in the sand, ostrich-wise. 
And to make spiritual conversion cover a 
host of historical and scientific moot points, 
and settle for the rest of a man’s life his 
views on such questions, is a piece of ob- 
scurantism. The man who, because of a 
change of heart and of moral life, becomes 
thereby certain that the Book of ESTHER, 
say, is inspired and wholly trustworthy in 
all its details, commits an offence against 
the laws of common sense, and darkens a 
chamber of his mind. It seems to us that 
this confusion of separate things, which 
causes religious young men and women of 
good intentions but narrow minds to be 
dogmatic on subjects of which they cannot 
possibly possess sound knowledge, is doing 
every day more harm. One of the worst 
results is the growing neglect of the Bible, 
as a book for all sorts and conditions of 
men. Its very weaknesses are so paraded 
by foolish advocates that its real glory and 
strength remain unknown. ‘To place the 
whole Bible, or even the whole New Testa- 
ment, in the hands of a religious enquirer, 
and leave him to pick his way through 
marvels and genealogies and legal enact- 
ments, is a strange way to make a convert 
of him. By far the larger portion of the 
Bible is known only in the most general 
way, even to well-instructed and devout 
Christians. Those portions which remain as 
a living force in our everyday life form a 
comparatively small fraction of the whole, 
and this portion is largely buried in a mass 
of history and antiquities. 











Small wonder, then, that the Bible re- 
mains a sealed book to the educated classes 
in this and other non-Christian countries, 
where the most painstaking students of Eng- 
lish Literature seem to pass it by as a mere 
compendium of dogma, antiquities, and 
marvels, instead of prizing it as a wonder- 
ful storehouse of what is highest and best 
in ethics and literature. Through want 
of knowledge and of competent guidance 
they never drink in the inspiration of Job 
or the Psalms, or study the ever-fresh phi- 
losophy of St. PAUL; these beauties are 
unknown to them. Appraising the Bible 
after the mode of its advocates and devo- 
tees, they miss its greatness and essence. 
Our civilization and our domestic life are 
permeated by Biblical teaching, and the 
actual influence remains with us, to 
whatever fact we may choose to attribute 
it. The most ardent supporters of the 
British Constitution, a century ago, attri- 
buted the strength of that Constitution to 
the equal balancing of the three forces of 
King, Lords, and Commons. Destroy that 
equality, said they, and the Constitution 
is overthrown. The argument now only 
calls up a smile. We know now that the 
excellence of the British Constitution lay 
much deeper, and was due to far different 
So is it with the Bible; its ad- 
vocates and apologists are apt to be 
singularly unfortunate in their methods of 
recommending it. 

The astonishing wisdom of the Mosaic 
code of laws is certainly a strong argument 
in favour of its being considered a direct 
revelation from Gop. The Christian dis- 
pensation may, for all that science can say, 
be amiracle ; these are questions of religion 
and theology, and lie outside of the scope 
of the present article. For the Bible has 
many aspects and is far from being a 
mere compendium of dogma. It is some- 
thing to the literary enquirer and to the 
historian, as well as to the religious be- 
liever. The present manner of treating 
it which is observed in the religious world 
is, we hold, speaking from the side of 
literature, a prime cause of its being so 
little known and so little valued. Though 
of greater importance in English Literature 
than almost any other book, it is never 
taughtas literature. Students are provided 
with no convenient means of studying the 
books of the Bible as they study the 
plays of SHAKSPEARE or the works of MIL- 
TON. Why have we no handy expurgated 
edition of the Bible, containing all that it 
is essential for an educated man to know, 
an edition which would form a text-book 
both for reading and for examination 
purposes? Puritan writers like Mitton 
and BUNYAN are, of course, unintelligible 
without a knowledge of Biblical dogma 
and antiquities. But the secular pages of 
Macautay, Ruskin, and every other ner- 
vous writer of English, bristle with allu- 
sions which are lost to readers who have 
never opened the Bible, Indeed we may 
go the length of saying that to study Eng- 
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lish Literature or English History without 
the Bible is absurd. The Bible is too 
voluminous and too unsystematic, its re- 
cords being often in duplicate or triplicate, 
to be placed in the hands of students as a 
text-book. Moreover, there are many 
things in its pages which shock the modern 
sense, and whose presence in a book for 
youth would be loudly condemned if met 
with elsewhere. Wesuppress such passages 
in SHAKSPEARE and SWIFT; and the time 
will come when we must suppress them in 
our school editions of the Bible. One 
grave want in English teaching in Japan 
is the framing of such a book ; the need is 
not unfelt, moreover, by missionaries in 
their work of proselytism. It is a book 
which ought to be welcomed’by Christians 
and agnostics alike ; by the first as a con- 
venient repertoire of Biblical literature 
whose general use might do much pre- 
paratory work in the spread of their reli- 
gion; by agnostics as a dissipator of a pre- 
valent and indefensible ignorance. 


THE GROWTH OF MORAL TENSION 
IN JAPAN. 
pe 

T must have struck any one observing 
the course of events in this country 
that actions for libel against newspapers 
are singularly rare. In twenty years’ ex- 
perience, that is to say, an experience that 
comprises the whole history of vernacular 
journalistic enterprise in Japan, we cannot 
recall a single instance where damages of 
any magnitude were claimed against a 
newspaper for defamation of character. 
One might be disposed to infer from this 
a remarkable degree of circumspection on 
the part of newspapers, and the inference 
would certainly be correct in respect of 
leading journals, such as the Nich? Nichi 
Shimbun, the Hocht Shimbun, the Fijt 
Shimpo, the Mainichi Shimbun, and the 
Choya Shimbun. There can be no second 
opinion about the laudable moderation 
and self-respect displayed by these sheets. 
They have uniformly abstained from per- 
sonalities and libels upon private indivi- 
duals, and even in the heat of controversy 
it has never been their habit to descend to 
intemperance such as too often disfigures 
the columns of their Western contem- 
poraries. But unfortunately they have 
not had the field completely to themselves. 
The Japanese public has not escaped the 
nuisance of the Society Journal, that abo- 
minable product of modern civilization (?) 
which battens upon slander and mischief- 
making. Certain petty sheets have made 
a practice of pandering to the worst form 
of public curiosity, and many a dastardly 
blow has been dealt at a fair reputation by 
Yet, 
even in such cases, appeals to the Law 





these miserable vendors of falsehood. 


Courts have been singularly exceptional. 
The average Japanese has wonderful faith 
in the old adage about the wisdom of 


which in his literature takes the form of 
not poking the serpent out of the cane- 
brake—and he believes, moreover, firmly 
believes, that every rumour runs its course 
in seventy days. His first impulse, there- 
fore, when he finds himself libelled by 
some penny-a-liner, is to treat the thing 
with amused contempt, knowing that his 
silence is more likely to be attributed to 
the indifference of innocence than to the 
dread of provoking confirmation. Some- 
times, however, he is sufficiently disturbed 
to seek vindication, and then he can 
generally count on finding his defamer 
complacent. Indeed, there is nothing more 
singular than the readiness displayed by 
these Society journals to eat their own 
“Such and such a statement of 
ours, published in such and such an issue, 


words. 


being incorrect, we withdraw it,” is a 
form of speech which constant iteration 
has rendered familiar to every reader of 
such sheets. Their editors and conductors 
do not appear to be in the smallest de- 
gree abashed when they find themselves 
confronted by the necessity of confessing 
that they have lied. They simply say that 
they erred, and there the matter ends. 
Of course one result is that their libels 
lose point and edge. People, knowing 
that the odds are in favour of the sub- 
sequent withdrawal of each defamatory 
item, receive it in a permanently sceptical 
Yet such withdrawals are, after 
tion. They 
ge of a vin- 


spirit. 





all, only a partial sati 
could never dispel the umbri 





dictive man, and it speaks highly for the 
good temper and good sense of the Japa- 
nese generally that they refrain from seek- 
ing to inflict heavier punishment on jour- 
But we learn 
from the Héché Shimbun that this tempe- 
rate mood is gradually disappearing. It 
would seem, according to our contempo- 
rary’s idea, to have been essentially a 
product of the days when the national 
habit of mind was insensibility to the value 
of moments; when men’s trust in time 
and their readiness to wait its accomplish- 
ments were equally great. Now that they 
have learned, or begun to learn, how im- 
portant it is to crowd as much as possible 
into the twenty-four hours, they are com- 
ing to understand that defamation of cha- 
racter must not be treated in the do/ce 
Sar niente spirit of bygone years; that its 
effects must be measured by a more 
closely graduated standard, and averted 
with a minimum of delay. 
quence is that actions for libel are be- 
coming numerous, and another that the 
public is discussing the most eflicacious 
method of removing the mud thrown by a 
journalistic or oral libeller. The law, it 
will be remembered, now provides that a 
newspaper must necessity publish 
gratis, in the same type and with the same 
prominence as any slanderous or false 
matter protested against, any contradiction 
or confutation which the victim of its errors 


nalistic or other traducers. 


One conse- 


of 





letting sleeping dogs lie—an apothegm 
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may demand, provided that such contra- 





diction or confutation does not exceed twice 
the length of the original misstatement. 
Against either the blundering or the malice 
of a journal everybody is thus amply pro- 
tected, and it is probable that many law- 
suits will be avoided by this simple device, 
of which Japan, so far, enjoys the mono- 
poly. In regard of oral libels, however, 
the question arises whether the defama- 
tory utterance may not have reached, 
in many cases, a wider circle than its 
refutation can attain. The query seems 
strange to people living in countries 
where an action for libel is eagerly 
reported by all the newpapers and 
its results thus universally proclaimed. 
But in Japan reporting is still far from this 
stage. The adaptation of stenography to 
ideographic, or even syllabic, writing has 
not yet entered a really practical phase, 
and it may very well happen that a judg- 
ment obtained against a libeller in a Law 
Court does not find its way into any 
widely circulated journal. Under these 
circumstances it is suggested that the ad- 
vertising columns of every newspaper 
should be opened by statute to every one 
desiring to make public a duly established 
refutation of a libel. At present a news 
paper is perfectly at liberty to refuse such 
advertisements. Even if the insertion of 
an apology or retractation in the advertis- 
ing columns of a particular newspaper 
formed part of the judgment of a Court 
against the utterer of a libel, it would be 
entirely within the competence of the 
journal to close its columns against the 
insertion. The Hochi Shimbun recom- 
mends that there should be added to the 
Newspaper Regulations a clause provid- 
ing against this contingency, and making 
such insertions compulsory, on payment 
of the fixed rate for advertisements. We 
confess that the suggestion surprises us. 
Surely newspapers in Japan are already 
sufficiently trammelled by rules and re- 
It is not conceivable that any 
respectable journal would refuse its aid, 
in the ordinary course of business, to 
redress a wrong or strengthen the remedy 
afforded by the law against an injurious 
libel. We should imagine that the services 
of any newspaper betraying such a_ spirit 
might very well be dispensed with. The 
interesting point is that in this, as in so 
many other respects, the Japanese public 
is beginning to move out of its old groove, 
and adopt the methods of rapid resent- 
ment hitherto peculiar to the West. With 
quickened susceptibility will come addi- 
tional incentive to wound, and it may be 
that before many years we shall have to 
record a change not altogether for the 
better in the national temperament ; a loss 
of the picturesque and dignified patience 
which at present gives so much strength 
and superiority to.the average Japanese 
amid the vicissitudes of life and the buffets 
of adversity. 
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TOTAL ABSTINENCE AND CHRIS- 
TIAN CREED. 
EES REID 
HE ascetic conception of goodness and 
the religious life has not been con- 
fined to a particular age or a particular 
country; it has cropped up everywhere. 
Eradication is always so much easier a 





method than tediouscare and cure thatit has 
charms for minds with more will-force than 
sympathy and more theory than common- 
sense. “ Better a finger off than aye wag- 
ging,” says the proverb; but the best of all 
is to have the finger cured and efficient. 
It is a most unwise thing to resort to 
mutilation, except in special circumstances 
which justify the radical measures. Against 
asceticism, as a species of moral mutilation, 
people with good intentions have to be on 
their guard. 
of the ascetic movements of modern times 
is the Total Abstinence crusade, waged as 
it usually is on high-and-dry uncompromis- 
ing principles. With Total Abstinence, asa 
remedy or expedient for particular cases 
and conditions of society, there can be little 
fault-finding ; as far as it merely condemns 
and hunts down drunkenness it is a power 
for good. But, when it passes these limits 
and runs foul of the innocent habits of 
whole nations whose forefathers from time 
immemorial have enjoyed their beer and 
wine, then it becomes a dangerous form of 
asceticism, The baneful results of an un- 
natural and repulsive creed, which deprives 
innocent amusements of the sanction they 
require to keep them wholesome, and adds 
new and artifical offences to the sufficiently 
long catalogue of old and real sins, are 
well known to every student of history. 
Human nature is so nicely balanced that 
any extra-weights of this kind are apt to 
do an incalculable amount of harm. 

The evils of drunkenness are sufficiently 
patent to every one, even in this land, 
where indecent excess in liquor is so 
seldom Unfortunately, there 
are some public occasions, one especially 
occurring at this season of the year, on 
which the Japanese holiday-maker is wont 
to degrade himself. In April, when the 
cherry-blossoms are in bloom at Muko- 
jima, its avenue is haunted by a Comus- 
troop of tipsy revellers. The sight is a 
singularly unpleasing one, unworthy of the 
scene and of the people. Indeed, the 
sentiment against drunkenness requires to 
be educated in Japan as it been 
educated in England. The phrase “ drunk 
as a lord’’ has lost its meaning to British 
ears by the gradual refinement of manners, 
until “drunk as a beast” may be said to 
have usurped its place. In Japan, how- 
ever, drunkenness is still regarded 
comical state of elation, and a man who is 
merry and sings to himself is laughingly 
told that he is drunk ; and this is said quite 
innocently as if the accusation were com- 
plimentary. There is no doubt, however, 
that in time the Japanese public will judge 
drunkenness more severely, and that it 
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will be discountenanced at all respectable 
gatherings, just as it is discountenanced in 
England or America. 

‘The gradual and general amelioration of 
manners and morals in a country is the 
surest guarantee of the permanence of par- 
ticular social reforms. Heroic remedies 
are as bad for nations as they are apt to 
It: is 
that the advocates of Total Abstinence, 
not content with the strong position they 
occupy as nineteenth-century reformers of 
Anglo-Saxon drunkenness, should weaken 
that position by advancing arguments which 
are extravagant and absurd. A lady who 
visited Japan some time ago, with the view 
of forming a Total Abstinence league, 
gave vent, for instance, in one of her 
lectures to an astonishing fallacy. ‘“ This 
cup,” she said, “which I hold in my hand, 
were it to be filled with whisky, would 
contain what is sufficient to kill a man on 
the spot. Alcohol is therefore a poison ; 
it is a poison in every shape and form.” 
The same might be turned 
against tea and many other articles of food, 
and really proved nothing regarding the 
moderate use of alcohol; it only proved 
that excess in alcohol was not only dan- 
gerous but deadly, a fact that will be 
readily granted. But a still worse argu- 
ment is brought forward, which falsifies 
history and common-sense, and may in 
time split the Christian Church. Religious 
people are anxious to find support in the 
Bible for their horror of intoxicating drink, 
a substance which they come to look upon 
as the very principle of evil. Considering 
the dreadful misuse of rum and whisky 
in England and America, and the hideous 
misery that over-indulgence in strong 
drink brings in its train, this horror is not 
to be wondered at. But the misery and 
the horror are no sufficient reasons for 
twisting the plain words of the Bible, 
and trying to prove two incompatible 
things. If it is true that the Bible dis- 
countenances drunkenness, it is also cer- 
tain that wine is there regard as a drink 
to be used but not abused, indeed as the 
natural beverage of man. 
the other astonishing theory, which is only 
too certainly gaining ground in the re- 
ligious world. A new school of com- 
mentators thinks it can prove that the 
wine referred to in Scripture was not wine 
at all, but the pure juice of the grape, 
“juice” may be. They assert 
that CHRIST never could have tasted and 
never did taste any form of intoxicating 
liquor ; that it is a degradation of his per- 
fect nature to suppose any such thing. 
What the world coming to, 
theories so weak and so absurd engage the 
serious attention, nay receive the sup- 
port of educated people? This precious 
piece of newly discovered wisdom is gene- 
rally retailed over the United States, in 
tracts for the young and in religious news- 
papers and story-books. In religious ques- 
tions the mind becomes so used to intel- 
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lectual juggling that religious people have 
developed a readness to believe anything 
they wish to believe. It is to be feared 
that several prominent Christian bodies 
will ere long be committed to this folly, and 
make it a part of their creed. Already 
several missionary bodies, we believe, de- 
mand of Japanese converts that they shall 
wholly abstain from all spirituous liquors. 
These bodies are accustomed to get over 
the difficulty resulting from the use of wine 
in their Communion service by the em- 
ployment of a liquid which they call the 
‘pure juice of the grape.” 

It is a poor solution of the difficulty. 
If the wine used in the Christian Com- 
munion service is apt, in countries where 
wine is not the beverage of the people, to 
reawaken the craving of the drunkard, 
then nineteenth-century Christians in such 
countries might boldly recognize the need 
of achange. Truly thisis abold step; for 
it would deal a blow at the perfection of 
CurisT’s ordinance, quite staggering to 
weak minds. The wine that has hitherto 
been employed in the Churches of England 
and elsewhere is port, a strongly alcoholic 
Claret, which has just enough 
alcohol to preserve it from chemical 
change, is not acceptable, no care being 
taken to warm the wine to a palatable 
temperature. The reformers have this 
much on their side, that it is certain no 
drink of the strongly heady nature of port 
was in common use in Palestine nineteen 
centuries ago, Claret, under which name 
we would include all varieties of the light 
red wine used in the South of Europe, is 
almost certainly the historical successor of 
the wine of the New Testament. More- 
over, it is so little alcoholic in its nature 
as to be repulsive to topers. 

Christian missions are doing so good a 
work in this land, and are gaining so much 
influence, that it is a pity they should 
identify themselves with movements of 
yesterday which will die out when the 
particular need for them disappears. To 
preach a Christianity which recognizes 
none but total abstainers as real converts 
is to preach fanaticism. The result is 
damaging both to Christianity and to 
society at large. We have it on 
authority of the present Bishop of MAN- 
CHESTER that where innocent amusements 
are fostered drunkenness dies out. The 
vice is largely a product of the gloom and 
cheerlessness of a mode of life which 
leaves no room for pleasure, and thus drives 
pleasure into vicious channels. If we have 
a Christianity preached which means a 
total abstinence from wine, we shall soon 
see the advent of another Christianity 
which is joined to a total abstinence 
from pies and pastry. Drunkenness and 
dyspepsia are both mighty evils of modern 
society, and itis a pity we could not get 
completely rid of both at one blow. 
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CHANGES IN THE GOVERNMENT. 
a 

Tue rumours relating to probable changes in 
the Government, which have been floating about 
for the past month or two took definite shape 
on Monday afternoon. A special issue of the 
Oficial Gazette announced that the fabric of the 
Government is henceforth to be supplemented 
bya bodycalled the Sumitsu-In, the nearest Eng- 
lish equivalent to which is the title Privy Council. 
The Sumitsu-In is to consist of a President, Vice- 
President, twelve Members, and a Secretary- 
General, His Excellency Count Iro assumes the 
Presidency, resigning for that purpose his present 
office of Minister President of State, in which he 
is succeeded by His Excellency Count Kvrona, 
whose elevation to this important post will 
doubtless be generally regarded as a step in no 
way impairing either the solidity or popularity 
of the Eupexor’s Cabinet. The twelve members 
of the Sumitsu-In are Counts S. Kawanvra, 
Yosuu, Sasaki, Terasnima, Oxr, Hicasmixvze, 
Sogjima, and A. Katsu, Viscounts Fuxvoxka, 
Y. Satnacawa, and Sano, and Mr. T. Kono; 
and the Secretary-General is Mr. K. Inovye. 
The portfolio of the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, hitherto held by the Count 
Kexopa, is assumed as a temporary measure by 
Viscount Exomoro, in addition to his present 
office as Minister of State of the Department of 
Communications. No other portfolio is affected 
by the new arrangement. The functions of the 
Sumitsu-In, though not fully notified, are under- 
stood to be aimed at advising the SovexetGy 
in respect of matters relating to the Constitution 
and the National Assembly, and, generally, to 
approximate as nearly as may be to those of the 
Privy Council of Great Britain. In principle, 
therefore, the new Council is supplementary only 
to the existing machinery of Government, and 
involves no radical change. 
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Imrertat Oxvtxance. 
We hereby give our sanction to the present Or 


‘dinance relating to the establishment of Horse. 
ations and order it to be duly pro- 
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mulgated, 
(His Imperi 





Majesty’s Sign Manual.J 
(Privy Seal.] 
Dated March 3oth, 1888. 
(Countersigned) — Count Ito Hixosest, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 


ERIAL Oxpinance No, XV, 


eding stations will be esta- 
s for the reming of horses with the object 
of supplying mounts to the Army. 
Art. [L.—Such stations will be established in the 
following localities :— 
(1) Sanbongi, Kamikatagori, Awomori Pre- 
fectur 
(2) Kajitanizawa, ‘Tamatsukurigori, 
Prefecture. 
(3.) Aono, Katdyori, Hydgo Prefectur 
(4.) Fukumoto, Taniyamagori, Kagoshima Pre- 
fecture. 
Art. IIL—At each of such stations there shall 
be appointed the following officers :— 
One Superintendent of the Stud, a Captain of 
cavalry. 
One Manager, a Lieutenant or subaltern of 
cavalry, 
One Accountant. 
One Veterinary Surgeon, 
Subject to the control of the Chief of 
ly Bureau in the War Department, 
Superintendents of Stations shall have full charge 
of their respective stations, and shall be held t 
sponsible tor the proper rearing of horses. 
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Art. V.—Superintendents of Stations shall, in 
like manner to officers co ding regiments, 
have power to mete out pu stor grant leave 
to the officers serving under them. ’ 
Art, VI—The Manager shall assist the Super: 
intendent, having special duties in reference to the 
tearing of horses. 

Art. VIL—Besides the above officials, non-com 
missioned officials and clerks may be appointed to 
each station, 











PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCES. 
a 
Imreriat Orpinance. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the receipts of Institutions 
under the direct control of the Education Depait- 

ment, and order it to be duly promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated March gist, 1883. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Iro Hirosum, 
Minister President of State. 
Count MarsuGata Masayosui, 
Minister of State for Finance. 
Viscount Mort Arivort, 
Minister of State for Education, 
IMperiat Orpinance No. XIX. 

Ait. L—Tuition, examination, and graduation 
fees, and all other receipts of institutions under 
the direct contiol of the Education Department, 
may be reserved and appropriated to the purposes 
ol the permanent funds of such institutions. 

Ait. [L—In unavoidable cases the Minister of 
State for Education may, with the concurrence 
of the Minister of State tor Finance, devote to 
wards the expenditure of an institution dutit 
ny year one half or unless of the receipts for that 



































year, 
Art. HL—Any institution, or any industry or 
undertaking: attached to an institution, which is 
permitted to apply its receipts towards expendi- 
lure without reterence to or dependence upun the 
Treasury, shall not come within the provisions of 
In such cases the Minister ot 
ducation may, with the concurrence of 
Minister of State lor nce, decide the 
tin which such receipts shall be applied to 
xpenditure. 

IV.—Details as to the manner of dealing 
with receipts, to be reserved ay above provided fury 
shall be decided upon by the Ministers of State 
tor Education and bun nterence, 

Ait. V.—AIL auditing of accounts in connection 
with receipts shall be conducted in the same man- 
net as the audit of the accounts of the Imperial 
Preasury, 

Ait, VL—The receipts of libr 
under the direct control of tl 
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and employed in the manner provided for by these 
regulations. 


JULITARY NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 
pam ie Se 
Imventat Onpinance. 

We hevely give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the Military Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers’ Appointment Regulations, and 
order them to be duly promulgated. 

(Ilis Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
(Ptivy Seal.) 
Dated March 3oth, 18: 
(Countersigned) 














Count Iro Hiropumt. 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for W 





Ivete Oxpixance No. XVII. 

Ait. 1—Non-Commissioned Officers in the vari- 
ous military branches shall be appointed from 
soldiers of the highest grade who have served with 
the colours for more than two years computed 
from the date on which they joined the army, and 
who have been allowed to serve a second term; of 
trom graduates of the Kyododan. 

Nore.—Speci ibe enacted with 
regard to the appointment of non-commissioned 
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ment, or of the Gakusui-kai-in, may be received | 


spectors of artillery and engineers, and chiefs and 
assistant chiefs of cavalry and engineer works. 

Art. I.—In the case of those non-commissioned 
officers who have graduated from the Kyodo-dan, 
the term of service shall (irrespective wf the or- 
dinaty military petiod) be computed from the 
jate of the appointment, and will be 4 years with 
the colours, 3 years in the 1st reserve, and 5 years 
in the 2nd reserve. ‘Those periods may be pro- 
acted in time of war, or of emergency, or on the 
occasion of a special mobilization, or an Imperial 
review, or during a voyage, or during absence 
abroad. 

Art. I1.—Officers commanding companies shall 
select those soldiers of the highest grade in their 
command whose qualifications are in accordance 
with Art. L, and shall thus compile lists of candi- 
dates for appointment to non-commissioned rank, 
artanging tle names in order according to merit 
and ability, and shall submit the same to the officers 
commanding their battalions prior to December in 
each year. 

Att. [V.—Officers commanding battalions shall 
on the receipt of such lists review and verify them, 
with reference to the qualifications of the candidates 
therein mentioned, and, after making any altera- 
tions that may be necessary, shall transmit the 
same to officers commanding regiments. 






































Art. V.—Officers commanding regiments (or, in 

the case of unattached battalions, the officers 
commanding such battalions) shall transmit such 
lists to the officer commanding the Imperial 
Body-guards, or to officers in command of garrisons 
(in the case of aitillery, through the medium of 
brigade commanders), and such commanding 
officers shall, on the sanction of the Minister of 
State for War being given, return the lists to the 
regimental commanders, who shall then, on the 
occurence of a vacancy’ in any of the companies 
under their command, appoint from the candi- 
dates second sergeants. 
Ane All va ies should if possible be 
led with candidates from the companies in which 
such vacancies occur, but if this is not practicable 
they may be filled with candidates from other 
companies in the same battalion. 

A tegimental commander may remove a non- 
commissioned officer from one company to another, 
so as to equalize the number of such officers in the 
various companies. 

‘The removal of a non-commissioned officer from 
one regiment to another shall be regulated by the 
special provisions enacted for that purpose. 
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ase of graduates of the Kyodb- 
ctor of that institution shall submit a 
listot candidates, with his comments thereon, to the 
Contoller-in-cliel, who shall, on the receipt of the 
sanction of the Minister of State for War, return 
the list, with such comments as may be 
necessity, to the Director, who shall thereafter ap- 
point from the candidates second sergeants, and 
shall distribute the latter among the various corps 
in accordance with the instruction of the Minister 
of State for War, 


Ait. VIIL—If it should appear that the family 
of any non-commissioned officer serving with the 
colours cannot be maintained without the assistance 
of such non-commissioned officer, he may, on ap- 
plication, be excused from service. 

Art. IX.—Any non-commisioned officer who is 
disabled from duty by disease or wounds contract. 
ed or received while serving with the colours, may 
be excused from further service 

Art. X.—Any non-commissioned officer who is 
found to be permanently disabled from duty on 
account of disease or wounds contracted or res 
ceived while serving with the colours, may be 
entirely exempted from military service. 

Art. X1—Such non-commissioned officers as 
come within the meaning of Atticles VIIL and IX, 
shall be registered in the first reserve, in which 


they shall serve for the space of seven years after 
having left the colours. 



























Ait. XII.—In the case of such non-commissioned 
officers as come within the provisions of Articles 
VIIL, IX., and X., notice shall be given by com. 
pany commanders (or other officers under whose 
direct control such non-commissioned officers ma: 
be) to the efficer commanding the Imperial Body 
guards, or the officers commanding the respective 
garrisons, and the officer commanding the Imperial 
Body-guards, or garrison commanders, shall, as the 
case may be, excuse further service with the colours 
or further military service. 

Ait. XUL—Such non-commissioned officers as 
have been punished with confinement, or have 
deserted, while serving with the colours, shall have 
the period of such confinement or the duration of 












ollicers of gendarmerie and Colonial Militia, in- 


such desertion excluded from computation of the 
term of their service with the colours. 
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THE ROMAI KAI. 
ap 


‘The third annual meeting of the Romaji-kai was 
held in the hall of the Engineering College, Tora- 
nomon, Tékyé, on Saturday, April 14th, as already 
reported briefly in these columns. Mr. R. Masu- 
jima was called to the chair. There was a fair 
attendance, but few foreigners were present. 

Mr. Yatape Ryoxicui, the Secretary, read his 
report. From this it appeared that in March last 
the membership was only 3,249, as compared with 
6,876 at the same time last year, showing a de- 
crease of 3,627. While this was to be regretted, 
the report pointed out that the secession was 
confined to persons whose interest in the move- 
ment was lukewarm and that those who continue 
‘on the rolls are really the zealous and earnest 
proportion. The compilation of a Romaji Dic- 
tionary, it was stated, was progressing. Mr. 
Watanabe Tagane, who was asked to under- 
take the labour, intended to make it quite an 
extensive work, and as its scope has been 
widened its preparation will take longer than was 
at first anticipated. The Secretary pointed out 
that, as stated by Admiral Enomoto last year, the 
members of the society should use the Roman 
letters in correspondence ; ehildren and persons 
who are not acquainted with them should be taught 
them; various books and pamplets should be 
published in them; the names of streets should be 
painted on their corners in the Roman character, 
and the letters should be taught in all elementary 
schools. Post office clerks should also learn them, 
and their use should be permitted in telegraphic 
messages. Before these steps can be taken, how- 
ever, the sanction of the Educational Department, 
the Communications Department, and the Gover- 
nor of Tékyé will be necessary, and the members 
were exhorted to labour in that direction. — Liter- 
ary contributions to the Romaji Zasshi, the journal 
of the society, were also asked for. 

The report of the treasurer (Mr. Takamatsu 
Toyokichi), which was then read, showed that the 
accounts for the past year were as follows : 









































Revexve. ve. 

Ralance from the previous year 214.738 

Subscriptions secre 4,402,800. 

Contributions “ce Bon 736 

Sale of Publications 180.568 

Miscellaneous... 36.169 
Total ..... 7‘ : 2,768,018 

Expenpiturt 

Printing soc. a 

Postayes and freight, &e. ‘ 

Advertisements... : 

Books, &c. 





Salaries 
Miscellaneous .. 





Total 
Balance in hand 





ttre 474197 
These accounts show a decrease in revenue of 


yen 886.885, and in expenditure of yer 1.146.327 
compared with the previous years the balance 
in hand, however, at the close of 1887 shows an in- 
crease of yen 259.442 as compared with the balance 
at the end of 1886. Subscriptions to the amount 
of yen goo were still unpaid at the end of last 
month, and a sum of yen 897.50, in the form of con- 
tributions promised by various gentlemen, was also 
in artear. The latter item, however, it is expected, 
will be wiped off before the end of the present year. 
In March last the society published a book called 
the  Wampaku Monogatari,” in connection with 
which fourteen members gave special donations 
amounting to yen 70. The accounts for this under- 
taking are :— 





















Revenue, yew: 
$80:BOOKS 801d saeseseteeeeneverntstsssestnneees OLS 
Exraspirune, ves, 
Printing 1000 BOOKS ncn 1 49.18 
Copyright fees 90 
Advertisements | 6.864 
Total, . $904 


Profit after deducting expenses 4376 

The above account is included in the general 
accounts of the Society. The number of books 
now in stock is 217, the other 203 having been sent 
to the Government or presented. x 

After the adoption of the report, a business dis- 
cussion took place, following upon which addresses 
were delivered by various gentlemen. 

Dr. €.S. Esy said—Mr. Chairman, I deeply 
feel the honour that has been conferred on me in 
being invited to address the present important 
meeting, in association with such illustrious names 
as appear to-day on the programme of speakers. 
I fear that my contribution to the furtherance of 
this great reform will appear exccedingly insigni- 
ficant, but such as is within my power I gladly give 
in order to advance what I conceive to be the 
ureatest possible boon to this empire. Some time 
ago I had the honour of addressing the Edu- 
cational Society of Japan on the advantages of 
the Romaji reform in the advance of culture and 
education in Japan; as that lecture has been 
published in the Journal of the Educational Society 
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and also in the Rémaji Zasshi, it will not be 
necessary here to repeat its details. But, as my 
theme today will Le cognate, you will permit 
me to give a very short resumé of the steps in 
the former statement. It was there pointed out 
that:—1st. ‘There could be no real progress 
for a nation to-day without advance in education 
and culture, for mind more than brute force 
was coming to be the ruling factor in a nation’s 
strength, 2nd. There could be no real national 
culture unless it were brought within the reach of 
the nation, instead of being the peculiar privilege of 
a favoured class. grd. ‘This universal culture could 
never be accomplished through an alien tongue, 
for that would involve either conquest of arms and 
a submission to some stronger political power, or, 
what are almost as bad, an intellectual submission 
to a stronger literature, and a perennial inferiority 
among the nations: but such a culture of the 
masses as will leaven and lift the nation must be 
accomplished through the language of the people, 
developed so as to fit into the intellectual life of 
the day and grow with the growth of general 
civilization. 4th, The only means whereby the 
literature of Japan could be freed fromthe humilia- 
tion of a foreign yoke, setting the language free 
for a national medium of learning, changing 
foreign languages from masters into servants and 
helpers, was the use of the literary equipment of 
the progressive nations of the West, thus preserving, 
tact all that is essential to the independent life 
and growth of the Japanese language while reaping 
with the whole civilized world the advantages that 
may be common toall. Just as, in accepting all the 
advantages of scientific progress in the externals 
of civilization, becoming assimilated to Western 

ions by the adoption of telegraphs, railways, 
steamboats, architecture, and in a thousand other 
ways, but retaining still as perfectly as ever the 
heartsof true Japanese, true as ever to your own land 
and loyal to the cherished memory of 5 our fathers— 
so, the externals of the language may change to give 
the opportunity of a wider growth, while the soul, 
the life, of the old language still remains linking 
the highest progress of the future with the primi- 
live tongue of your forefathers. I pointed out 
that in the development of writing there were four 
stages, each stage marking a linguistic develop- 
ment and a step in the advance of civilization ; 
there was the hierogly phic, or picture writing ; then 
the ideograph or Chinese mode of giving a 
character for a word; then came the syllabic or 
kana writing, spelling words by their syllables. 
This was a complete revolution, for it took the 
pronunciation as the basis for writing, instead of 
the pictured form, The next step analyzed the 
pronunciation, still further, resolving the syllables 
Into the letters of the alphabet. And that 
is the badge to-day of all the literature of really 
civilized lands, because in it expansive, de- 
veloping, scientific education is possible, and 
in no other. Now the literary instrument em- 
ployed in Japan is not the most advanced and 
scientific, but in reality two degrees lower, viz., 
that of ideographs or Chinese characters, which 
not only handicaps all true literary progress, but 
makes Japan largely dependentalsoon thelanguage 
of another country and hinders the growth of your 
own real Japanese tongue. On the other hand, 
the kana or syllabic system has been used to such 
an extent in Japan as to make it Loth possible and 
comparatively easy to take the last step, and at 
once place yourselves side by side with the most 
progressive nations of the earth in this particular. 
The kana serves as a half-way house, it having ac- 
customed the people of this country to represent 
language by sound, and not simply the idea by 
form, though in itself it could never bea finality. 
Tt was urged, then, in the preceding lecture that 
the literary development of Japan required this 
final step into the exclusive use of the alphabet, 
and incidentally towards the close it was re- 
marked that such a reform would also, no doubt, 
have very much to do in smoothing away 
difficulties still existing between Japanese and 
foreigners, and would materially help in bringing 
about that much-to-be-desired consummation, the 
abrogation of all extra-territorial distinctions, It is 
on this point that I wish to lay emphasis to- 
day. In studying this whole question, both 
political and literary, I have always endeavour- 
ed to look at it from the standpoint of Japan and 
for the advantage of the Japanese. “If I could 
think it were for the benelit of Japan that hind- 
rances to intercourse with foreigners should be 
multiplied, 1 should never seek to remove those 
hindrances. But I think there will be only one 
opinion here on that subject, and that is, that every 
possible hindrance should be removed, so that a 
full and free intercourse, not as of servants and 
masters, not as of inferiors and superiors, but as 
equals in every respect, members of the brother- 
hood of nations, There are three points that I 
will speak of to-day, wherein I think the present 
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mode of writing and printing in Japan acts asa 
hindrance to free and full intercourse with Western. 
nations, and does much in perpetuating a political 
condition which must ever act as a hindrance to 
Japan’s progress among the nations of the earth, 
1. In the first place there is the fact that the Chi- 
nese character and the kana are the marks of a 
lower development. Let the foreigner strive as 
he may to forget the fact, yet there it is, and 
everywhere, wherever a chest of tea or a piece of 
porcelain goes, with those strange hieroglyphic 
forms, people will instinctively feel, “Well now, 
this tea is very good, this porcelain is very fine ; is 
it not strange that a half-civilized people who have 
such a barbarous kind of writing can produce 
such excellent. merchandize.” And there the 
matter stops. It may be said that that instinctive 
feeling among ordinary people is a very small 
thing after all, but, small as it is, it means that 
in millions and millions of minds in the West 
Japan is and will continue to be looked upon 
as the land of a very curious and interesting 
people, but by no means as an important factor 
among the nations of the earth, I am anxious 
to have even little hindrances taken out of the way, 
so that Japan shall be universally recognized as 
one of the family of civilized nations. 2. Another 
hindrance caused by the present mode of writing 
is the extreme difficulty of acquiring the ability to 
read and write it. Even among yourselves, I 
doubt whether any one can really master it unless 
he begins very early and spends many long years 
in learning ; how much more difficult then must it be 
for the foreigner who comes here after he is an adult 
and with his memory of forms undeveloped by the 
centuries of training which have created a special 
ability in this direction in these Eastern lands. 
Excepting a very few individual cases that you can 
count on your fingers, foreigners, who come to this 
country can have no hope of direct literary inter- 
course with the people. If they wish to read the 
newspapers they must hire a translator; if they 
receive letters they must have somebody to read 
them and answer them. As long as that is the case, 
there can be no real contact of mind with mind, of 
heart with heart—nothing but a superficial busi- 
ness arrangement. But, once introduce the Romaji 
into literature and correspondence, public and 
private, and the whole difficulty vanishes; the 
foreigners will take hold of the language with heart; 
and in a short time all this now impassable barrier 
will vanish, making intercourse between Japan and 
Western nations as free and full as between any 
two Western nations, 3. ‘The third and last point 
is that while this barrier exists there can be no 
literary reciprocity. Between Western nations 
there is a perpetual give-and-take through transla- 
tions, German thought translated into English 
and French, &c., building up the literary life of 
those nations; then English and French translated, 
giving back as much as had been borrowed, and 
so with all the others. But in Japan you are 
receiving constantly by translation from every 
language, and giving nothing back. Even when 
your literature grows so as to give real contribu- 
tions to the thought of the world, if published in 
the present form of writing it will be hidden to the 
outside, for translators will ever be remarkably 
few. But, put it once into Romaji, and as soon as 
any thing appears that has not already been 
given to the world in another language, it will be 
translated, and your contributions to the world’s 
progress will be everywhere recognized, and in so 
far will you rise in the estimation of the nations 
and be accorded an honourable place among then 
It would be easy for me to continue, but I will 
not further trespass on your time, closing with 
the hope that the Rémaji Kwai may live and 
flourish, doing its share in the uplifting of Japan 
into a noble place among the best of nations.— 
(Applause.) 


H. E. the Chevalier R. pe Martino, Italian Mi- 
nister (who spoke in Italian), said—Gentlemen, it is 
some what difficult for me to speak to you, for many 
have already addressed you with knowledge and 
eloquence, emphasizing the justice, and, Imay add, 
the sanctity of your cause, and proving that upon its 
success mainly depends the question whether this 
nation shall advance abreast of others along the 
paths of progress. Only recently a scholar, who 
has resided for many years in this country, and 
says he considers it his own, set forth your pro- 
gramme, and pointed out the different halts made 
by civilization in the “Art of Letters” as Plato 
defined writing. Last year a minister of the empire, 
pronouncing as astatesman on your work, invoked 
on your behalf the assistance of the Government— 
and in so doing pledged himself as a member of 
the Government to aid you—in introducing the 
Roman letters into the primary schools. What, 
therefore, can I say to you? It seems to me 
that your cause is based on axioms which it is 
hardly necessary to demonstrate, or which have 
already had such clear and irrefutable demons- 
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tration that 1 can compare your opponents and 
sceptics only to those who denied that the earth 
moved, and for whom Galileo had at length 
no other argument than the immortal  Eppur’ si 
muove.” But another Italian has said that old 
things may still become new by repetition, 
and L trust you will kindly allow my repetitions. 
The history of our letters has already been 
written, The ancients directed their investiga 
tions towards ascertaining which nation invented 
them, and Plato in his  Phedrus” causes him who 
revealed them to say— This discipline will make 
the Egyptians wiser and inctease their powers of 
memory, because this invention is the medicine of 
memory and wisdom.” Lucanus, among the Latin 
authors, sang— 
Phenices, primi fame si creditur, aust 
Manstram rudibus vocem segnare figuris. 

‘Tacitus in the “Annals” (lib. XL. cap. 14) wrote : 
The Egyptians were the first to express thoughts 
by the figures of animals, and the most ancient 
monuments of human intelligence are engraved on 
stone. They further claim to be the inventors of 
Letters. They assert that the Pheenicians, who 
preceded them in navigation, carried the letters 
to Greece and thus appropriated the glory of an 
invention which they obtained from Egypt.” But, 
whether Egyptians or Phoenicians or others were 
the inventors of the letters that you wish to 
introduce and diffuse in this country, there can 
be no doubt that the first steps were the same 
as we now see in connection with the tiles 
of Oceania; a series of pictures suited to the 
use of men who had not advanced beyond forming 
at one time a single thought or impression. ‘The 
second step was tle representation of the Symboli 
cal Figure. A town had to be indicated, and so a 
square was drawn; but which town was meant— 
that, the name of which was suygestive of a tiger, 
or that which derived its name from the river 
that flowed near it? So a tiger or the curves 
and lines representing running water were added 
to the primitive square. Beyond this the Mexi- 
cans did not go. The successive steps may 
be said to be those which man makes on the 
ideal road on which stage by stage he conquers 
matter. He teaches a knowledge of the moral 
world, and the soul liberating itsell from itschrysalis 
state Advances from the representation of physical 
objects to the expression of those metaphysical. 
God, love, hatred, and the other abstractions had 













































































to be represented, and thus the conventional, 
or enigmatic, signs originated. The Egyptians 
nd the Chinese, retaining the figurative signs, 
invented the others and combined them with 
the former. If nations could haye bad the 
power and the right to live in. isolation; if 
such a crime of high treason against humanity 





could have been possible, that three-fold. system 
of signs, intertwined, would have been sufficient 
for them. But from the association of nations 
arose the necessity that the signs of one should be 
understood by another, because, though the figuia 
tive signs might have been commen to 

could not have possessed in common the same 
symbolical and enigmatical signs in an equal o:der 
of ideas. Horse, tree, house, could be hyured in 
one way, but not so the signs for God, thought, or 
courage ; and the difficulty perhaps being increased 
in the primitive selations of men fiom the in- 
dividual appellations or proper names of men, an 
evident and imperious necessity became apparent. 
‘The discovery was. then made of observing the 
sounds by which those words were formed, 
and, having analysed them, to each  sowd 
a sign was allotted, which should permanently re- 
present it, This is the Alphabetical or Phonetical 
system, the scripture of sowds, the giant step in 
the ait of writing. To this stupendous invention 
the monosyllabic nature of primitive languages 
powerfully contributed. If, for example, the sun, 
figured by a circle, corresponded, in the Egyptian 
language, to the syllable Ke, the sound Re was 
always represented by a disk. Inthe beginning 
it was certainly only a question of proper names 3 
and [am informed that we have a proof of it in 
the Chinese, who write one of these names with 
those figurative or symbolical characters, of which 
the pronounciation is the nearest to the sound of 
the syllable forming the name to be written ; and 
the Chinese characters having otherwise and in the 
same text their ideographic value (that is to say 
figurative or symbolical, expressing ideas and not 
sounds), the Celestial writer took care to mark the 
aforesaid characters with a perpendicular line at 
the side, so as to indicate their acciden 

that is to say the phonetical value, to the 
The Chinese did not go beyond this. But that 



























































people dead so many thonsand ycars ago, the 
Egyptians, went much farther. “They analyzed 


also the elements of each syllable; they” de- 
termined the various species of voices or sounds 
particular to their language; and to each ot 
Uhese elements they apptopriated a sign, They 
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therefore created a real Alphabet. It is not for 
us to examine the successive advances of the 
nations who took from Egypt the root from: whic 
our civilization has so poweilully developed itself; 
or to question whether the Eyyptians drew upen 
the source of that Central Asia of which I believe 
you also are the childien; or how the Medive 
‘anean nations attached themselves exclusively to 
the signs of sound, until the creation of that 
Greek alphabet which, through the genius of 
Rome, is now the universal writing of Europe. 
For my object it was sufficient to have put in com- 
parison the work of the fathers of European 
writing with the work of those from whom you took 
your start—the Egyptians and the Chinese, who, 
living at the opposite ends of the earth, unknown, 
wo each other separately invented each 'a mode of 
writing, firstly Syuvative, but afterwards perfected 
by the one in a syllabical and by the other in tl 
alphabetical system. ‘This is a wide field of study, 
which [ reluctantly relinguish, and which could 
also bring us to this: that in the vast. regions 
between India and Egypt, as well as in India 
itself, we can find no tradition that is not preserved 
on to the 






































in alphabetical writing. But [hasten 
conclusions which you await from me. In study- 
ing the analogies between Eyyptian and Chinese 





writing we reach the point already arived at by 
distinguished philologues, namely that many years 
before’ there had appeared the least trace of 
Chinese civilization the Egyptians had already 
advanced greatly in. writing. How then 
a Vigorous nation such as yours remain ander 
the yoke of a system which was discarded thou 
sands of years ago by the inhabitants of the Nil 
valley? “If, in “respect. of writing, the past is 
so glorious and enticing that the Conservatives 
ae loath to be done’ with it, why do they 
not anathematize your ancestors, who, so. far 
fiom manifesting any such spirit, evidenced their 
desire for reform and progress by their inclina 
tion towards phonetical signs, though they did 
not actually go beyond the syilabical system. Tf you 
are to suffer Chinese immobility, why do the éon- 
seivatives advocate half measures? “It is for them 
to condemn, not you only but also those ancestors 
of yours who first broke forth from the sepulehre 
in which they had been immuved. ‘They ought to 
wish you entirely and not partially Chinese. You 
have in silence matured virtues which the longer 
Hive among you the more Ladmire. [should be 
deeply sorry it European contact were to obliterate 
these~ but what I sce is not lower ing of your social 
status; itis an intelligent assimilation of Western 
civilization to your own ancient and glorious one 
From this assimilation you will derive a new and 
original form, and strength, no more latent, of 
ceeative spirit. You will take fromus what’ we 
lave of good, to give us back one day new 
elements of civilization, ‘This is really the grand 
fraternity of nations, and it recalls 10 my mind 
the wish of the Chinese sage—that he had arms 
long enough to embrace all humanity, But your 
efforts will be barren, slow, confused, and uncer: 
tain until your writing has reached that stage 
which centuries and centuries ago more fort 
peoples have attained. Our civilization will con- 
tinue to your intellect muddy and obscure so 
long as you are without this powerful means of 
amining it, You might as well remain wedded 
to the kago in these days of steam locomotion. 
I said at the outset that your mission is a holy 
one. Do not lose your courage in consequence of 
opposition and obstacles. A Government, rightly 
regardful as is yours of public opinion, will hesitate 
to support you till the voice of the majoiity re- 
quests it (0 do so. Endeavour then by” pro- 
paganda to convert the majority to your view. 
Fight with word and pen those who are incited by 
mere prejudice and error to deny that the earth 
move and labour to convince those timid spirits 
whose view of the goal is obstructed by the dif- 
ficulties that present themselves, In all times, 
each progress that took place during the transition 
from the representation of the single figure to the 
alphabetical system, has been hindered by opposi- 
tion and timidity. ‘The Chinese element in your 
nguage, Lam told, is an insuperable obstacle, but 
you are working lo vindicate the nationality of your 
tongue; in ityour literature would, [am also iold, 
remain unknown, but you arelabou ing to popularize 
itin Roman characters, You have no other choice. 
Fither you must give your hand to Eurepean 
nations and be one of them as we already consider 
you, or—if you object to become a satellite of the 
great fixed star, your neighbour—go back into your 
isolation, It is the question of your future y—-the 
culture, more or less modified, of the Mandarins, 
or that culture which is not an. effort only of 
memory, but is the development of the creative 
faculties of the intellect. You, gentlemen, are 
engaged in the promotion of a work of civilization 
for which you deseive well of your Fathetland.— 
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Mi. Mivosut, Vice-Minister of State for Justice, 
spoke as tollows—Gentlemen, as | have tio new 
ideas to communicate to you with reference to the 
Roman letters, nor have [had time at my: disposal 
to adequately prepare myself, the rematks that | 
am about to make will be disjointed and confused. 
I shall try, however, to convey to you an impres- 
sion of the sentiments and expectations uiat [ 
entertain on this subject. Lhe proposal to dispense 
with the Chinese characters which have been in 
general use in this country from ancient times is 
one that has gained the warm approval of natives 
as well as foreigners; and, as the Romaji Kai has 
been established for the purpose of cart ying out 
that scheme, Ido not think that I need on this 
occasion take upon myself the duty of advocating 
the employment of the Roman letters. Neverthe- 
less, as there are many educated persons who 
oppose the abolition of the Chinese characters in 
favour of the Roman letters, it seems to Le incum- 
bent upon us to call the attention of the public to 
the justice of our cause. In setting forth the 
merits of the Romaji, we naturally lay stress 
on the disadvantages of the Chinese character. 
As you are all well aware, those disadvantages are 
sonumerous that I cannot mention them here, aid 
so I will content myself with making reference to 
one or two puints. ‘The difficulty both of writing 
and reading the characters is very great, and asa 
vesult much time and labour is consumed in learn- 
ing them, I have a boy twelve years of age whose 
progress at school, while of ‘itself satisfactory, 
strongly illustrates the disadvantages of the charac. 
ter, One may know the square characters tole. 
ably well and still be very imperfectly acquairied 
with the running or cursive style, and in the sate 
way one may have acquired the running style a-¢ 
not know the square character; an’ aion 
which is aggravated by the fact ‘that there se 
again several different styles of the nonng 
hand. Again, as the people of this country 2 
fairly committed to the introduction and adoption 
Western atts and sciences, manners and customs, 
it is essential that we should become thoroughly 
acquainted with those things, and all those who 
cannot read the original’ Western books are 
obliged for purposes of study to depend upon 
translations into the Chinese. For example, in 
connection with law, | find many things entirely 
foreign to Japan dressed up in Chinese. I am 
tolerably well acquainted with Chinese, having in 
my youth devoted myself to its study with great 
assiduity, and yet [find very many words in such 
translations that are absolutely unintelligible to me, 
unless I refer to. the translators themselves. Of 
course to me and others who belong to the pre- 
Restoration period, the original Western writings 
are so many sealed books. For such as we are, itis 
indispensable that there should be Chinese trans: 
lations, and we cannot sufficiently express our 

titude to the translators. Still, if it is difficult 
tor me to understand the many foreign words that 
are introduced, how much more so must it be for 
the young to make themselves acquainted wil 
the words which are being coined every day. 
Our youth have to learn not the English languege 
only, but French, German, and even Italian, it 
addition to the Chinese, the difficulties of alle: 
I have just described—surely a task of overwbela- 
ing weight, It is indeed absurd that our pele 
should have to spend so much time and trouble lo 
acquire languages—without which they could net 
gain knowledge—that in the end they are jincapa- 
ciated by their previous struggle from. availing 
themselves of that knowledge. On the other hand, 
the advantages of the Roman letters are numerous 
and important. They are easy to write and read, 
and can moreover Le written very quickly. On 
my way home from Europe through America, some 
time ago, I met an American, and we stayed at the 
same hotel in San Francisco. We sat down towrile 
letters on one occasion, and I was strucke by the fact 
that he had finished his fourth letter while I had not 
completed one—though I had always been a little 
proud of my ability to write quickly. Another 
advantage of the Roman character, is that by it 
we can easily introduce a new word into our 
language—a process which would otherwise be 
practically impossible, but which will be most im- 
portant when the time arrives for Japan to hold 
mitercourse with America and Europe on a footing 
of equality. ‘These are points of comparison between 
the Chinese and Roman characters, and | think 
many others will occur to your minds. Further, [ 
would point out that the Chinese method is against 
nature, while the Roman is not. Some twenty-five 
years ago, when I was studying Chinese, T heard 
some one—I think it was Mr. Fukuzawa—say that 
the horizontal manner in which foreign books are 
teadis more in acco: dancewith natural laws than the 
vertical method which Chinese books demand, be- 
cause the human eye naturally moves horizontally, 
not vertically. ‘The barbarian-expelling spirit being 
then predominant, we students did not at all relish 
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the remark, and some even proposed to slay the 
speaker. But time has justitied Mr. Fukuzawa. 
It is plainly evident that the horizontal method is 
natural—for instance, a horizontal motion of the 
hand, commands more attention than up and down 
motion, During my stay absoad, T had sometimes 
to take notes, and [found that, while in writing from, 
right to left perpendicularly my hand and sleeve 
were stained with ink, I was able to avoid this in 
writing from left to right, also perpendicularly. 
This, then, proves another advantage of the Roman 
character.” As I have just remarked, the Roman 
letters are in a ance with nature, and must, 
in accordance with an old proverb, prosper, while 
the Chinese, which are not, must perish. I, for 
myself, firmly believe the Chinese characters must 
go and the Roman letters take their place. In 
Conclusion, I will adapt some words of Mencius 
to this movement, thus:—Even were it possible 
to embrace Tafzan (a mountain) or to jump 
across Hokkai (a sea), it would still be vain to 
oppose the general adoption of the Roman letters 
—(Loud Applause.) 
‘The proceedings then terminated. 
































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
See 
(From our Sreciat Corresronpent.) 


San Francisco, April 7th. 

Straws show how the wind blows. No State in 
the Union is so exclusively dependent for support 
on manufacturing industry as Rhode Island. It 
has now no foreign commerce, and never had any 
agriculture. [ts enormous wealth was acquired 
and is now employed in manulactures, It has 
cordingly always been a staunch protectionist 
State. In 1884 the total vote of the State was 
some 32,700, and Blaine, the apostle of Protection, 
carried it by 6,591 votes. On Wednesday, the 
first election took place since the recent revival of 
the tariff agitation, The total vote was about 
39,500, showing that general interest was taken in 
the election, and that a full vote was brought out. 
‘Taft, the Republican Protectionist candidate, was 
elected by a majority of 1,984. It appears that in 
that State, al all events, working men are not as 
afraid of free trade as they were in 1884. On 
Wednesday, also, the old colonial statute, requir 
ing a property qualification from foreign born 
citizens, as a condition of voting, was repealed. 
It is estimated that this will add some 17,000 
voters to the list, and that a majority of these will 
be opposed tothe Republicans. It would be curious 
ifthe working men of the manufacturing states 
should turn out to be better informed than persons 
like Mr. Blaine imagine, and should declare by 
their votes that national prosperity is not promoted 
by increased taxation. 

The Senate, under the lead of Beck of Kentucky, 
has passed a bill definitely committing the country 
tothe bimetallic system, and directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to replace all national bank notes 
which are cancelled with new silver coins. ‘Thisisre- 
versing the policy which John Sherman advocated, 
and to which Mr, Cleveland, when he was first 
inaugurated, gave his assent. The vote was in no 
sense a party vote. Each party is claiming credit 
for it in its newspaper organs ; but in fact the glory 
belongs to neither. The country has just simply 
drifted into the bimetallic poli: Tt has ascer- 
tained from practical experience that the d 
turbance which has cccurred in the ratio of value 
between the two metals has not tended to 
drive the more valuable metal out of the 
country, as financiers said it would, nor led to 
a general refusal by the people to receive silver as 
money. On the contrary, the banks and the sub- 
treasury in New York have as much gold money 
as they had when Cleveland became President, 
and the silver dollar, containing only some seventy 
cents. worth of silver at its gold valuation, will 
buy as much land or merchandize as it ever would, 
Statesmen at Washington have learned the useful 
lesson that finance is not a matter of theory, but 
of practice. It was impossible to convince the 
New York bankers, three years ayo, that people 
in their senses would exchange a five dollar gold 
piece for five silver pieces worth only four dollars 
ingold. But they have doneso all along, do so 
now, and seem likely to do so to the end of the 
chapter. It is the old story of the cowrie shell. In- 
trinsically, a cowrie shell is worthless, but when it 
will pay for a jack knife, the level-headed African 
savage is quite willing to accept a string of shells 
in exchange for his pot of palm oil. ‘To depre- 
ciate a currency, something more is needed than a 
decline in the market value of the metal of which 
it consists. The element of distrust must also 
come into play. 

It is now settled that the debate on the tariff 
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will begin on April 16th, Some eighty members 
| have notified the Speaker that they ate charged 
J with set speeches, and the list is likely to be in- 
|cteased toa hundred and twenty or over, Alter 
| this the debate will proceed under the five minute 
tule. By holding mght sessions, and relegating 
tedious Speakers to these hours, and by giving 
leave to print, it is hoped that Congress may teach 
a final vote on the bill by June 5th—two months 
from now. ‘The Senate may, if it pleases, stifle 
the bill by consuming the whole summer in 
debate. But the Republicans will hardly care to 
take such a responsibility. ‘The Democratic 
National Convention meets on June 5, and mem 
bers will like to go :to the county on that 
occasion with a show of some work accomplished 
on the leading issue of the day. On the other 
side, both the Republicans and the Randall 
Democrats preserve a discreet silence, and no one 
knows what their plans are, if they have any. 
McKinley of Ohio, from the minority of the Ways 
and Means Committee, filed a whining teport 
this week, in which he complained of the discourtesy 
shown by the majority in refusing to listen to 
his talk, The public have not thus far evinced 
much emotion on the subjects 

Old Jacob Sharp is dead. He was a queer 
character, ‘Thirty odd years ago, he made up his 
mind that a railroad in Broadway, New York, 
would pay, and that he would build and own 
He spent thirty years in bribing legislatures in city 
Councils without ever getting nearer his aim: 
when he got a legislature, he couldn't get a 
council; when he gota council, he couldn't get a 
legislature; his people wouldn’t stay bought, 
and went back on him with his money in theit 
pocket, But the old man stuck to his object, 
and so, atlast, in 1885 he got both and 
ordinance, and laid his rails. But he was not 
destined to enjoy the fruit of his long labours. 
One of the Aldermen whom he had bribed leaked 
to the Inspector of Police; New York was seized 
with a virtuous fit; every body concerned was laid 
by the heels ; some were convicted and sent to the 
penitentiary others were diiven out of the coun 
try. Old Sharp himself was arrested, convicted 
and sentenced ; but on an appeal, the judgment in 
his case was reversed, and a new tial ordered, 
Before it came on, the blizzard of which I gave you 
an account in my last closed his earthly career. 
He took cold, and died, It was understood that 
be paid the lawyers who defended him the hand- 
some sum of $160,000. 

A thrilling story reaches us from Celaya, a city 
of Northern Mexico, On Easter Sunday, the usual 
bull fight took place. In honour of the day, the 
Governor granted permission to the prisoners in 
the jail to witness the fight under a strong military 
escort. It occurred to them that here was an 
opportunity for escape. One of them struck a 
match and set fire to the dry palm mats with which 
part of the theatre was covered. In an instant, the 
shed was in a blaze. The matting was dryas tinder, 
and the flames soon spread to the whole amphi- 
theatre, Happily this was largely constructed of 
reeds through which able bodied men were able to 
forceanexit. But the women and children were not 
so fortunate. Many leaped from the benches, 
and were killed or wounded by the fall. Others 
were trampled by the crowd and the life crushed 
out of them. Others were tossed and gored by 
bulls, which escaped from their stables and career 
ed round in a frenzy of terror; two women’s bodies 
were found with death ‘wounds on them from 
horns. Several women whose light clothing took 
fire made their escape in a state of nudity, and 
tan up the streets crazed from the agony of their 
burns. It being Easter Sunday, the best people 
in the place were present, and there is hardly a 
family which has not lost some relative. Among the 
first to make their escape were the soldiers who were 
sent {o guard the prisoners; these latter naturally 
scattered and regained their liberty. The list of 
casualties is long, but up to date, it is incom. 
plete; something like a score of corpses have 
already been collected for burial, and a hundied 
sufferers, many of whom will die, are in the doc 
tors’ hands. The most unpleasant featine of the 
catastrophe is the fact that not one single man 
lost his life. All the killed and wounded are 
females and children. It seems that the men took 
care of themselves and broke through the enclosure 
leaving their wives and children to escape or die 
they could. 
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CONCERT AT THE ROKUMEIK: 
+ 
A concert was given on Friday at the Rokumei- 
| kan, Tékyo, by the Nippon On-Gaku Kwai. The 
rooms were crowded, a large number of foreigners 
being among the audience. As we remarked on a 
previous occasion, the rooms at the Rokumeikan 
are not suitable for concerts, telling, as they do, 
equally against performers and audience. © The 
latter, however, were apparently well pleased with 
the entertainment, and applauded each item of the 
programme, The concert commenced with an 
overtine of Beethoven’s, by the Imperial Marine 
Band, under the direction of Mr. Eckert. The 
band was stationed in a small ante-room, and 
played well, but at a considerable disadvant- 
age on account of the dimensions and height 
of the apartment. No. 2, “La Regatta Vene- 
giana (Liszt), a piano solo, was performed by 
Miss Koda, with the ability displayed by that 
lady on previous occasions’ at the ‘concerts of 
the society. This was followed by a serenade, 
performed by the string band of the Shikibushoku, 
conducted by Mr. Eckert, and the piece, a simple 
composition of Haydu’s, went very well. No. 4, 
a chorus—accompanied by Professor Sauvlet—by 
members of the Tékyé Imperial Academy of 
Music, conspicuous for the harshness of the 
male voices, which in forte were a dominant dis- 
cord, while the ladies’ voices were fresh, if not 
powerful, The next item was Japanese music, 
introducing one shakuhachi and two samisen, the 
piece performed being “Nana Komachi.” Al- 
though we are not competent to pass judgment 
upon the quality of Japanese music, a remarkable 
feature of its execution in this instance was that 
of the two samisen players who, both blind, played 
with perfect accord and in exact time throughout 
along piece. The first part of the programme 
was brought to aclose by the Marine Band per- 
forming the popular “Shadow Dance” from 
“ Dinorah,” he arrangement, which was rather 
complicated and somewhat difficult, contained 
small solo parts for some of the leading instruments 
notably clarinet and cornet—but it went very 
smoothly, and its execution was further evidence 
of how well Mr, Eckert has his band in hand. 
‘The second part opened with Japanese music for 
koto, samisen, kokyu, and. shakuhachi, the piece, 
* Shakkyo,” being the music of an eccentric dance, 
The four instruments produced a good volume of 
sound, and the performers were heartily applaud- 
ed. The string band of the Shikibushoku aga 
appeared, and this time consisted of flute, clarinet, 
bass-clarinet, violoncello, contrabasso, viola, and 
two violins. The piece performed was a simple 
melody from “ Tanhduser,"” which went exceed- 
ingly well. No.3 brought on Mrs. Tietze, who 
sang two songs by Schubert, in a voice of agree- 
able timbre, which were deservedly applauded. ‘The 
Marine Band then played a faniasia from ‘ Car- 
men,” the prominent theme of course being the 
“ Toreador,” and this was followed by a sonata of 
Beethoven's for violin and piano, by Miss Koda 
and Miss ‘Toyama, which was very creditably per- 
formed, the concert concluding with a waltz by F. 
Strauss by the Marine Band. 




































































THE LOSS OF THE “SAN PABLO.” 
——— 
The following particulars of the loss of the 
San Pablo are taken from the V. C. Daily News 
of the 23rd, 24th, and 26th ult. : 


On Saturday morning, we briefly recorded the 
stranding of the O. & O. S. S.C 
Pablo, and the arrival of the Pechilé with her pas- 
sengers, mails, and treasure. ‘Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Harman, the agent, who was on the point 
of leaving Shanghai for Hongkong when he re- 
ceived a telegram from Gutzlafi of the accident to 
the vessel, and from Mr. Rooney, the purser, we 
have beenabletogather the following particulars:— 
The San Publo isan American vessel of 4,046 
tons, and is commanded by Captain E. C. Reed, 
who has been in her since she was launched. The 
vessel has six bulkheads, and was built. in 1883 at 
Philadelphia and is classed in Lloyds’ Register 
and the American Record. She left Yokohama 
on the 13th for Hongkong, having on board a 
large quantity of flour, her principal. cargo. 
In addition to this she had upwards of $220,000 
of treasure, a large proportion of this being 
silver bars for Bombay; the rest being coin 
for Hongkong. ‘The vessel experienced foggy 
weather for a good portion of the voyage, and got 
out of her reckoning owing to the current that set 
the vessel on Tan Rocks, a few miles north of 
Turnabout, which is south of Haitan Island, some 
thirty miles from Foochow. The vessel went 
ashore at 3.15 a.m. on Wednesday during adense 
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fog, and we hear from other sources that the cur- 
rent which set her ashore was an extraordinary 
‘one and affected another vessel also, but her posi- 
tion was discovered in time to prevent an accident. 
The San Pablo ripped up the port side, and a hole 
was made 9 inches wide and 18 feet long. As 
soon as the vessel stranded, soundings were taken, 
and at low water it was found that there was thirty 
feet under her stern, the bow for about twenty feet 
being out of water, while at the top of high water 
which rises from 18 to 19 feet, the vessel was 
nearly on an even keel. By the time that as- 
sistance reaches her from Shanghai they will have 
the benefit of the spring tides. “Ihe damage done 
to the vessel can be got at at low water, so those 
on board would do all they could to patch the hole 
awhen the tides served. 

‘The Pechili, from Swatow, arrived here on Fri- 
day night, bringing 200 Chinese passengers from 
the San Pablo, the doctor, purser, the stewardess, 
a steward, a watchman, and the treasure. She 
sighted the stranded vessel on Wednesday morn- 
ing, and then bore down to her assistance and an- 
chored as close to her as she could safely; she 
left the scene at six o'clock on Wednesday evening 
for Shanghai, and on passing Gutzlaff signalled 
for a telegram to be sent to Shanghai, announc- 
ing the disaster. 

Mr. Harman immediately took steps to render 
any assistance he could command, and Admiral 
Chandler promised to send the Brooklyn as soon as 
she had coaled. The tugs Fuhlee and Rocket were 
engaged and despatched on Saturday night, while 
Mr. Harman sent a telegram to Hongkong and 
Foochow, the result being that H.M.S. Constanceleft 
Hongkong at 2 p.m. on Saturday, and a Chinese 
gunboat and the Haitan left Foochow on Sunday 
for the wreck, the Brooklyn leaving here early 
yesterday morning. ‘The City of Peking left 

Jacao on Saturday with instructions to call at the 
wreck. The Agent also sent Captain J. P. Ro- 
berts to render what assistance he could to Cap- 
tain Reed, and from ‘his well-known experience 
our fellow resident may be able to offer valuable 
suggestions. {t is thought that if fine weather 
continues and with the prompt and ample assist- 
ance provided, the vessel will be got off and towed 
into Foochow for repairs. The weather at Amoy 
some miles south of Turnabout during the last few 
days has been fairly favourable, though on Satur- 
day the wind was N.E. with a force of 3. Of 
course, it is the northerly winds that are to be 
feared in this case. It was only last year that the 
San Pablo had extensive improvements effected, 
another deck having been added. 

The hopes which had been entertained that the 
fine steamer, San Pablo, would be safely floated 
and brought into dock, were dispelled by the re- 
ceipt of a telegram by General Kennedy, U.S. 
Consul-General, yesterday morning, to the effect 
that she had become a total loss. Further par- 
ticulars came to hand during the day, when the 
Blue Funnel steamer, Afenelaus arrived here, 
having on board Captain Reed and the crew 
of the San Pablo, who had remained with their 
ship in the hopes of saving her. The U.S. flagship 
Brooklyn which left here on Sunday, and the tug 
boats Fulee and Rocket, despatched to the scene 
of the wreck the previous day, have by this time 
arrived at Turnabout, unless the tugboats, which 
proceeded first to Foochow, heard there that the 
vessel was beyond their assistance. The story 
of the wreck since the San Pablo struck is 
heightened by the account of the piratical 
attacks of the Chinese upon the vessel when 
she became helpless, thereby showing that the 
despatch of an Imperial gunboat from Foo- 
how to the scene of the wreck was a most neces- 
sary precaution on the part of the Chinese Go. 
vernment to protect the property and lives on the 
ill-fated ship, from the rapacity and inhumanity 
of the people along the coast. And under the c 
cumstances it is fortunate that Captain Bradley, of 
the Pechili, came to the rescue of the passengers, 
mails, and the large amount of treasure, from the 
wreck. There were rumours in the Settlement 
yesterday to the effect that some disaster had 
overtaken a number of the looters, whether by the 
bursting of one of the boilers or by an explosion of 
coal gas in the bunkers it is impossible to say, but 
the story, unconfirmed so far, is that an explosion 
did occur after the Captain and crew had left the 
ship, and anumber of Chinese were killed. Though 
the loss of such a_ fine steamer is a serious matter 
to the Company, it is a great consolation that no 
lives were lost, a fact that should speale strongly 
in favour of the Captain Reed and the officers of 
the San Pablo, when the Marine Court of Enquiry 
holds its inquisition into the cause of the wreck. 
As to the acts of the Chinese looters, it is to 
be hoped that they will be punished by their 
Government, and taught to treat unfortunate 
foreigners, cast by accident upon their tender 
mercies, with more humanity and honesty, Pro- 
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bably the shipping companies interested will prefer 
some claim against the Chinese Government i 
respect of the piratical attacks made upon their 
property, but itis a pity that the Brooklyz, or even 
the Chinese gunboat, did not get upon the scene 
before the marauders disappeared. The Court of 
Enquiry will probably take place at San Francisco, 
when the facts will be fully investigated, but 
beyond the Captain’s statement which he ha’ very 
properly lost no time in placing before the public, 
we believe there is little to give. The passengers 
and crew speak in high terms of the praiseworthy 
energy and seamanship of Captain Reed and his 
officers during a most tying time, and great credit 
is also due to the Company's Agent, Mr. Harman, 
for the promptitude and forsesight with which 
he acted upon receipt of the frst intellience 
of the disaster, and also to General Ken- 
nedy, Consul-General, for the promptitude with 
which he took immediate steps to secure 
the despatch of the Chinese gunbout and the 
steamer //aitan from Foochow to the assistance of 
the San Pablo. Admiral Chandler also at once 
communicated with the British Admiral at Hong- 
kongwith the result that H.M.’s corvette Con- 
stance sailed without delay to the scene of the 
wreck. On the arrival of the Menelaus at Shany- 
hai, Captain Reed immediately proceeded to the 
U.S. Consulate General and made a full statement 
covering the entive period from the moment the 
vessel left port till she disappeared, which we ap- 
pend for the information of our readers. He fur- 
ther informed our reporter that even if the vessel 
had not been fired he does not think that any 
efforts to save her would have been successful. Her 
position upon a rock, where the spring tides rise 
over twenty feet, would have rendered all attempts 
to get her off fruitless. ‘The crew, who were very 
wearied by their long exertions, are now comfori- 
ably housed at the Sailors’ Home. 
































STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN E. C. REED, LATE COM- 
MANDER OF STEAMSHIP ‘SAN PABLO,” OF SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

Left Yokohama, bound for Hongkong, 13th 
April, at 5.30 a.m. and experienced fine weather 
until the evening of the 14th, when the wind at 
E.S.E. increased to a gale with thick rainy 
weather. Made Husi Saki light at 10 p.m., but the 
weather becoming bad, and the heavy and constant 
rain shutting the light’ in entirely, gave up the in- 
tention of going through Van Diem i 
kept the ship away on aS. by W. course, intend- 
ing to take one of the lower passages by daylight 
the next day. Sunday, April 15th, wind south, a 
moderate gale, weather thick with rain, un- 
able to see anything beyond a mile from the 
ship ;—3.30 p.m., the ship then on a W. by S. 
course, it shut in so thick that, thinking it unsafe to 
run any longer, hove the ship to, heading south, 
with engines going dead slow;—6 p.m. wind 
shifted to N.W. with torrents of rain and vivid 
lightning, but the weather did not clear, rain 
throughout the night, ship held on the same posi- 
tion as the previous evening. Monday, April 16th, 
5.30 a.m,, sky breaking, made Yoko Sima bearing 
west (wel niles; went ahead full speed, and 
had it bearing north three miles; at’ 7.30 a.m. 
took departure fiom there for ‘Turnabout Island, 
weather becoming thick with rain; noon, ship's 
position by dead reckoning, lat, 28° 32! N., 
long. 128° 5! E., course S. 67° W. magnetic. 
Tuesday, April 17th, throughout the twenty-four 
light variable winds from N. and E. 
with thick rainy weather and a heavy N.N.V 
swell, Noon, ship’s position by dead recko 
26° 39' N., long. 122° 59’ E. Dist. 292 miles, 
course 67° (2) W.magnetic. Rain throughout the 
afternoon, and by 8 p.m. shutting in thick fog 5 1 
p.m., judging the ship forty-four miles from Tu 
bout Island, bearing W. 7 S., commenced sound- 
ing, found 36 fath. mud, the chart showing gt fath. 
in that ition, concluded the ship had overru 
the distance; allowed a few miles. Midnight, 
sounded in 36 fath, mud; which corresponded with 
soundings on the chart and ship’s assumed position 
m, sounded 31 fath. mud, considering the shi 
ar enough in with the land, altered course to 
45° W. Mag. Formosa channel course; 2 a.m. 
sounded 26 tath. mud, and at 3 a.m, again 26fath, 
mud, which corresponding with soundings on 
chart on the regular channel course, about 12 miles 
off ‘lurnabout, led to the firm belief that the ship 
was running down channel on a safe course, 
having passed Turnabout Island. ‘The weather 
very thick, with fog, wind light at N.E. 16 minutes 
after the last soundings, the ship struck on a 
sunken rock and remained fast, though the 
engines were reversed full speed astern imme- 
diately. Stopped engines and sounded around 
the ship, finding deep water everywhere, except- 
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ing from the stem to the foremast where ther 
was 2} fath.; concluded to wait until daylight 


before attempting to work the ship off; sounded’ 


the different compartments and found the ship 
making water in forepeak and No. 1 hold. At 
9g a.m., low water, fog clearing away, ascertained 
ship's position 10 miles North from Turnabout 
and not far from Kwing Island, which bore. about 
N. by E.; there were 22 inches of water then in 
foreliold. Cut through storeroom floor into fore- 
peak and endeavoured to stop the leak by pack- 
ing flour sacks into the hole, succeeded partly, 
but was compelled to stop by the rising tide; it 
am. signalled s.s. Pechili going North, to stop 
and during the afternoon transferred to her pas-, 
sengers, mails, and treasure. Found at high water 
that No. 1 as well as No. 2 hold was full of water 
even with the height outside the ship, and as there 
was water coming into the coal-bunker abaft the 
second water tight bulkhead, shored that up with 
heavy planks to prevent the water carrying it 
away and flooding the boiler-room. During the 
night the wind freshened from N.E., with a tising 
sea, the ship working hard on the rock towards high 
water and heeling over at an angle of 30°, exciting 
strong fears of her capsizing, as the rock’ she was 
lying on shelved very suddenly into deep water on 
the port side. After consultation with the officers 
came to the conclusion that there was no chance 
to save ship or cargo, and as the falling of the 
masts or the capsizing of the ship would de- 
stroy the boats, decided to abandon her after 
high water. At 7 a.m. April 19th called crew 
to the boats, provisioned them and stowed crew’s 
baggage into them and at 8 a.m. left the ship. 
The piratical demonstration of the hundreds of 
coast inhabitants who had surrounded the ship the 
previous day, and who had been kept at bay only 
by firearms and the ship's fire-pumps, while dis- 
embarking the passengers and treasure, com 
pelled the boats to seek shelter and safety at 
Turnabout Island where they all (7 in. number) 
arvived safety during the forenoon and received a 
hospitable welcome by Mr. Shields, the keeper of 
the lighthouse. As soon as the last boat had le(t 
the ship, the Chinese swarmed on board, and by 
ight she was amass of flames fore and aft, and in 
the morning as seen from the Island, was dismasted 
and littleremained of herabove water. The weather 
keeping very thick during the stay on the Island 
of two days the steamer first signalled was taken 
at 10 a.m. on the 21st of April; that proved to be 
the Aenelaus, Capt. Nelson, bound to Shanghai, 
who received and entertained officers and crew 
hospitably, and landed them safely at this port. 


The explosion which occurred on board the San 
Pablo after the crew had left her was probably 
the result of spontaneous combustion among the 
coals in the after bunkers. Evidently a num- 
ber of people were killed, for the Lody of one 
looter was afterwards found minus arms and 
legs. Captain Reed was the last to leave the 
vessel and his boat was about two miles astern 
of the rest. While he was making for the shore, a 
craft full of Chinese attempted to board his boat; 
but he covered the helm: » with his revolver, 
and his Chinese boatswain also produced a re- 
volver, and told them that if they did not sheer off 
he would fie into them. ‘This had the desired 
effect and they went away. After the Sas Pablo 
struck, a soldier from Haitan Island visited the 
ship, and Captain Reed asked him to return to tle 
mandarin on the island, and send some soldiers 
for the protection of the vessel and crew. The 
soldier returned with a document of which the 
following is a translation :—“ Wu Che Shun en- 
closing card. Your leiter to hand, the contents of 
which are noted. As your vessel is ashore, I invite 
you to instruct your sailors to keep a good look 
out, and not allow the fishermen to board your 
vessel. Should they come, you are to fire your guns. 
T have sent to the war junks to protect you, but 
now the water in the creek is so shallow, that they 

not be able to reach you till to night (16th inst.) 
overland with soldiers’ (sic). When you receive 
this note do not abandon your vessel. I will be 
at your vessel about 12 o'clock.” The looters 
evidently did not care to get into hot water, 
a good supply of which was delivered through the 
fire hose when they attempted to board the vessel, 
so they kept at a safe distance as lon, the 
crew remained by their ship. Arrangements were 
being made to send the passengers by the San 
pablo by a steamer leaving here on F for 
Hongkong. Strange to say the Chinese have 
a similar ‘superstition to that prevailing among 
some foreigners with regard to Friday being an 
unlucky day. In consequence of this the pas- 
sengers have refused to go, and they will be for- 
warded to their destination on Sunday. 





































































The Nagasuki_ Express says:—News was re- 
ceived here on Sunday a.m. last, of the strand- 








ing of the O. & O. Co.'s steamer San Pablo, on 
the Island of Haitan, whilst on the voyage 
from Yokohama to Hongkong, where she was due 
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on the 18th instant. The place where she is 
stranded is close to the mainland, just to the 
southward of Foochow, and about 490 miles from 
Hongkong, consequently the accident must 
have happened about the 17th, The steamer 
Marcia, Capt. Pennick, from Hongkong, re- 
ports sighting her at 10 a.m. on the "19th. 
After approaching near enough to distin. 
guish ler name, he stopped and enquired 
by signal if any assistance was required. The 
signal was kept flying for over an hour, 
without any answer being received, so he pro- 
ceeded on his journey. Several large native 
boats were alongside, receiving cargo, but no 
Europeans were visible. Some of the starboard 
boats were missing. From a distance it almost 
appeared as if she was afloat. News has, 
we understand, since been received, of the safe 
artival in Shanghai of the passengers and all 
hands, also the mails and treasure. ‘The Brooklyn, 
we believe, left Shanghai on Sunday last, bound 
to the scene of the wreck. 














YAPAN'S IMPORT TRADE. 
gp 
The following letter on Japan's import trade 
with foreign countries appears in the New York 
Commercial Advertiser :— 


Sir,—In various papers of a recent date there 
have appeared editorials having reference to the 
trade of the United States with Asiatic countries, 
in general, and, in particular, to the alleged favori- 
tism shown by the Japanese Government to English 
and German merchants, to the supposed injury of 
American Merchants. A despatch from the Ame- 
tican minister in Japan to the State Department, 
evidently written some months ago, but only re- 
cently published, furnishes the text for these 
articles :=— 

In that despatch the American Minister com- 
plains that citizens of the United States are placed 
ata disadvantage in Japan, and that “the most 

rofitable contracts” are “ awarded to German, 
English, and French people.” ‘his is a grave 
cha fit can be sustained, but it seems to me 
that it is based upon a misapprehension both of 
the situation in Japan, and of the true commercial 
interests of the United States in that country 
The present American Minister to Japan like the 
majority of his predecessors, has been conspicuous 
for the kind and considerate policy which he has 
adopted in dealing with our Government and 
people, and I sincerely believe that a broader 
significance has been given to his utterances on 
this subject than he intended. 

It is evident from the context of his report that 
he alluded to the matter of Government contracts, 
especially to those which had to do with the pur- 
chase of railway materials, and not to the general 
trade between the United States and Japan. The 
foreign newspapers published at Yokohama have 
commented upon the subject, and this is the view 
which they take of it. The Mail says:— 


























“The Japanese Government elected to employ 
English ‘experts originally in the construction of 
its railways—perhaps because it obtained moni 
to commence building them in England—and, as 
a natural consequence, its orders for railway 
material were, for a long time, placed in England 
only. We have not heard that it ever had reason 
to complain of the treatment it received at the 
hands of British manufacturers, and no one could 
have murmured if England had continued to be 
the recipient of Japan’s patronage in this respect. 
Indeed, the Governments of independent states 
generally claim, and, as a matter of course, are 
conceded, the privilege of buying what they want 
wherever they please.” 

The Herald, another newspaper published at 
Yokohama, has this to say upon the same subject : 











“The Japanese Government, we opine, act like 
ordinary” merchants; they buy the things most 
suitable for their wants in the market which can 
turn out the best article for the least money. As 
a Government their wants have generally been 
confined to arms, ships, and, in the old days, to 
railway plant; for all of these the best market has 
certainly been Europe.” 


Both of these newspapers are English, but they 
are certainly unbiassed in the present instance, 
for, as the Herald itself says, some English mer- 
chants in Japan complain of the favour shown to 
German merchants. No doubt the latter would 
have their woes to add to the general stock of 
dissatisfaction, if they could only be heard from. 

Still it is not probable that this feeling is gene- 
ral. Race jealousies will always prevail to some 
extent, no doubt, but, in the present case, the dif- 
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ficulties which apparently exist. among foreign 
nationalities in Japan are due to the allotment of 
a few government contracts the amount of which, 
when compared with the aggregate foreign com 
merce of Japan, is really insignificant. Foreign 
merchants’ in Japan do not depend, as a tule, 
upon government contracts for a livelihood, The 
legitimate foreign commerce of Japan, the ex- 
change of staple commodities, engages their atten- 
tion, and here they must trust to their own 
skill and sagacity for success, and not political 
favor. Thus engaged, all nationalities work side 
by side, governed, in Japan as elsewhere, not by 
a patiiotic impulse, which induces them’ to deal 
only in the products of their respective countries, 
but by that plain business precept which enjoins 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the deatest 
market. In a word, commerce is the same in 
Japan as everywhere else, a money-making oc- 
cupation. In Japan, perhaps, even more than in 
the United States, it travels in its natural channels 
with no effort on the part of the government to 
turn it in any particular direction. 

This distinction Letween the comparatively in 
significant business of Government contracts and 
the really important matter of the country’s trade 
is one which should be borne in mind. M 
Hubbard’s despatch has been construed by new: 
papers as indicating that the Japanese Government 
were favouting English and German at the expense 
of American commerce. This is far from being the 
case. To begin with, under present treaty arrange- 
ments, the Japanese Government could not possibly 
do anything of the kind; and, what is more impor- 
tant, [am positive that there is not the slightest 
disposition either on the part of the Government or 
of the people to be partial to any foreign countr 
in the way of business, to the detriment of the 
United States. On the contrary, the trade between 
the two countries is annually increasing, and while 
at present the increase is more marked in Japa- 
nese exports to the United States, the time is 
doubtless approaching when the volume of Ame- 
rican imports to Japan will be greatly augmented. 
Whether that result comes sooner or later depends 
entirely upon American manufacturers and pro- 
ducers, It is for them to utilize the advantages 
which natural position gives them, and to supply: 
Japan with the great bulk of staple commodities 
which her people use. When they can do so more 
cheaply as well as expeditiously than other c 
tries the trade of Japan will be theirs. Meantime, 
it is idle to ascribe to government interference 
what is due to purely natural causes. At present 
cotton and woollen goods, steel rails, and most 
other articles of prime necessity, can be laid down 
cheaper in Japan from Germany and England 
than from the United States; and so long as this 
state of things continues Germany and England 
must necessarily reap the benefits of trade in those 
articles. Like American products are now handi 
capped in several ways, not least of all by high 
freights. When they no longer labour under this and 
similar disadvautages the field for their sale will 
be greatly broadened, not alone in Japan, but also 
throughout the whole of the Orient. 

You will pardon me, I trust, for dwelling at such 
length upon this subject. Like every Japanese, I 
have a deep appreciation of the kindness whi 
your Government and people have always shown 
to mine, and, entertaining that feeling, [was moved 
to address you. I have seen statements that the 
foreign policy of the United States has been weak, 
and many express the opinion that it should be 
stronger so far as regards the trade relations of this 
country and Japan. But this certainly cannot 
mean that the United States should follow the ex- 
ample set by some European countries in the 
dealings with weaker nations and should endeavour 
to force their trade upon China and Japan instead 
of depending solely upon the legitimate means of 
fostering commerce? In this matter of Govern 
ment contracts you would not, I feel certain, favour 
the adoption of a policy which would make the 
American Minister in Japan little more than a 
drummer for American business; which would 
authorize him to take advantage of the difficulties 
and perplexities in which Japan is involved, for 
the purpose of bartering the aid and support of the 
United States in return for a contract for steel 
rails here, or an order for railway rolling stock 
there? This, Iam sure, is not what is meant, and 
yet this is the meaning often ascribed in the East 
to the phrase “a strong foreign policy.” And if 
rumour is not altogether wrong, it is hy pursuing 
tactics of this description that some of the Europea: 
Ministers in Japan have gained, not for their 
countrymen as a class, but for certain favoured 
protégés, a slight temporary advantange, Butsuch 
advantages can never be greater than slight or 
more than. temporary. ‘They were gained by 
illegitimate means, and when the time of reaction 
comes, as come it must, those who profited by 
them suffer proportionately. 
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Ii by a strong, as distinguished from a weak, 
foreign policy, it is meant that the United States 
should employ all fair means to firmly maintain 
their great and growing interests in the Far East, 
while, at the same time, acting toward the people 
of those far distant countries with liberal and even- 
handed justice, thwarting none of their rightful 
ambitious, and throwing no obstacle in the path of 
their progress, but giving them all needed aid in 
their suugeles toward a higher and happier plane 
of national life,—if this, I repeat, is what is meant, 
be assured, Mr. Editor, that in advocating the 
adoption of such a policy you will have the cordi 
good wishes of every Japanese who loves his 
country. G, Isnixawa. 


New York, February 8th, 1888. 














THE NEW FAPANESE PRESS LAW. 
Carn gee 


We are very pleased to notice on examining the 
amended Japanese newspaper regulations, that 
they exhibit no trace of the influence of the recent 
disturbances in Tokio, They were issued on Dec. 
28, and three days earlier a number of eager and 
ardent politicians were expelled from the capital 
for conduct subversive of public order; yet these 
regulations are a distinct advance in the direction 
of liberty of speech. They make ‘the bounds 
of freedom broader yet.” We think that the 
Japanese people are to be congratulated not 
less on the substance of the new law than on the 
time and manner of its promulgation. Legislation 
in Japan is clearly proceeding in a sober, solid, 
well-considered way. The salient points of the 
ew law may be given very briefly. Permission 
to publish a paper is no longer necessary—a very 
great advance—but registration is required, as in 
England. ‘The name of the proprietor apparently 
is not required as it is in this country; but those 
of the editor, publisher, and printer must be 
given. The ages must also be given, with a 
view to prevent a breach of the section requiring 
the responsible authorities of a journal to be over 
the age of twenty. This is indirectly secured in 
England by the law respecting contracts made by 
minors. It is not surprising in the present state 
of extra-territoriality to find a provision that only 
Japanese subjects can publish edit, or print a 
newspaper; but it is not so clear why the publisher 
and editor must be different persons. ‘This 
regulation must tell hardly on small local papers 
which in European and America are frequently 
printed, published, and edited by the same 
person, for the simple reason that they will not 
maintain more than one person, who is usually a 
local printer. Sums varying from 1,000 yen in 
Tokio to 300 in the smaller towns are to be de- 
posited as security, but it is not apparent why this 
is required, unless to form a fund from which fines 
are to be paid, for on the suppression of a paper 
the deposit is to be returned. ‘The rule with re- 
gard to erroneous statements is rather quaint. The 
correction of a mistatement by one concerned is 
to be published in the column or section of the 
paper in which the mistatement appeared, and it 
may be twice as long as the error; beyond this, it 
may be charged for as an advertisement. We 
shall be curious to see how this section works out in 
practice ; it is obviously a serious tax on space, and 
might be made ruinous to a paper by a combina- 
tion of ingenious and mischievous persons. A 
paper must publish in full any sentence of a Court 
against it; it must not defend or sympathise with 
offenders against the criminal law. Londoners, 
with their recent experience, would perhaps be 
glad if some such law prevailed in this country; 
but it bears rather hardly on the heroes and 
martyrs, whose sole reward is notoriety. Japanese 
editors will have to treat with severe neglect, if not 
open reprobation, the Cunninghame-Grahams and 
Burnses amongst their countrymen, which is ano- 
ther way of providing that these gentlemen shall not 
exist. Official documents of any kind are not to 
be published in any form without the consent of 
the public department concerned. The Home 
Minister has power to suspend or prohibit the 
publication of any journal which in his opinion is 
prejudicial to public peace and order. This sec- 
tion is least to-our liking of the whole law, and, 
indeed, it appears to us wholly out of keeping with 
the mere liberal spirit of the enactment. A power 
carrying with it ruin toa possible political anta- 
gonist might be guarded more carefully, Even 
such an addition as that the suspension must be 
approved by the Prime Minister would be better 
than to submit the whole and final power toa 
single individual, however exalted in official pos 
tion. The provision relating to newspaper libel is 
in every respect excellent. If the defendant can 
show that there was no malice against the person 
ybelled fe that it was for the public interest 
rom 
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that the statement, if true, should be published 


he may then proceed to prove its truth, This is 
practically the English criminal law ; but the 


Japanese law goes on to say that the provi- 
sion shall not apply to personal matters. Japan- 
ese editors, therefore, cannot indulge in the mali- 
cious personal gossip which is such a prominent 
feature in some Western papers, and they can- 
not publish libellous matter even when it is true, 
unless it is likewise of public interest. The law, 
in fact, provides that Japanese newspaper writers 
shall do what every well conducted and respec- 
table newspaper writer in the West does of 
his own accord—viz., avoid purely personal and 
private matters, and publish matter which is 














prima facie libellous only after being perfectly 
satisfied of its truth, and, even then, only in the 
performance of a public duty. Only one other 
clause in the regulation calls for mention. The 
Home Minister has the power to prevent the sale 
and distribution of a newspaper published abroad 
within the territories of the Mikado when it is deem- 
ed prejudicial to peace and order or detrimental to 
public morals. ‘This, we observe, has been made 
the subject of comment in Japan ; but it is only the 
exercise of a power which every nation possesses. 
It would be a strange thing if a Government did 
not have the power to prevent the circulation 
through its own post-office of published matter de 
trimental to its welfare and that of the nation over 
which it rules. A foreign journal cannot possibly 
be in a better position in this respect than the native 
Press. Every Government in Europe, including 
that of Great Britain, exercises this power, very 
frequently to the great benefit of the nation at large. 
We have no opportunity just now of comparing 
this law with the Press laws of Continental coun- 
tries; but we have an impression that very few 
of the latter surpass it in liberality. As time goes 
on we have no doubt that several of the restrictions 
will be removed, because, as far as we have been 
able to judge, Japanese journalists have, on the 
mahGle;cahown iheratl vex well worthy of freedom 
by their sobriety and self-restraint. In every 
body of men, journalists included, there will 
always be, in the Apostle’s words, “certain 
lewd fellows of the baser sort,” who must be re- 
strained by laws and the dread of punishment; the 
Japanese Press is no more free from these than is 
the English; but, taken as a whole, the character 
of Japanese journalism is very high. It has fairly 
earned the new freedom which this law gives it, 
and we have no doubt that before long its liberty 
will be extended in a still larger measure.—Londsn 
and China Express. 

















THE LATE KAISER. 
Ss 

In continuing its very copious first treatment 
of the subject of the late Emperor William's death, 
The Times of the 12th March fills more than a page 
with telegraphic communications from its Corre- 
spondents in Europe, India, and Australia. Of 
these we quote the following passages, taken from 
the despatches of the Berlin correspondent :— 


This Court has gone into three months’ mourn- 
ing for the deceased Emperor ; but it seemsas if the 
nation itself will never cease to grieve for the loss 
of its late beloved ruler, It is impossible for the 
most careless and callous of men here—whether 
ative or alien—to feel unmoved by the event which 
has touched this mighty Empire to its inmost core 
and clouded its brow with silent, reverential sor- 
row. Mother Nature for the moment is asserting 
her sovereign sway over all her German children, 
and blotting out every distinction of rank and 
station with the universal impulse which makes 
them all clasp hands in spirit and kneel before 
the honoured bier of their dear departed Kaiser. 
Sorrow darkens hamlet and hall to-day through. 
out the fatherland as it has never done before; 
and nought is heard within the bounds of the 
Empire but the melancholy tolling of myriad bells 
and “the noise of the mourning of a mighty 
nation,” Every one and everything is swathed in 
crape, down to the very cornflower’ which K. 
Wilhelm loved so well, and which is now 
sought for as a souvenir of his memory. From 
the “northern shores of conquered  Schleswig- 
Holstein to the Swabian slopes of Hohenzollern, 
from Konigsberg on the Baltic strand to Aix la. 
Chapelle, the ancient coronation city of the Ger- 
man Kaisers—from every town and city and 
corner of the Empire comes the same tale of 
mutely expressive grief, which finds but half arti- 
culate vent in laboured effusions of passionate 
verse and prose. All social life within the father- 
land is meanwhile at a standstill, for the German 
people are smitten to silence by their sorrow. 


Yet they avow that if there: is one thing more 



































than another which can chasten and assuage their 
Woe it is the inspiring thought that their loss seems 
to be sympathetically felt by the whole civilized 
world. No words can express the pride and grati- 
tude with which Germans, high and low, are filled 
by the spectacle of such a'spontaneous manilesta- 
tion of Weltschmere, as they call it, or universal 
sorrow, From every country under the sun, from 
China and Japan and the continents of the Sou- 
therm Pole, from the istinds of the Pacific and the 
western coasts of the broad Atlantic, Irom every 
apital in Europe and many a city of Asia, kings 
and potentates and private persons have hastened 
to flash their messages of sympathy to the sorrow: 
ing centre of the pacific and beneficent Empire 
which adored the departed monarch as its founder 
and father. 
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‘The following account of the late Emperor’s last 
moments will be read with interest—all the more 
as itis understood to come from the pen of the 
Court Chaplain, Dr. Kogel, who was called in to 
administer the spiritual comforts of Christian con- 
solation to his dying Majesty:— 

Dr. Kégel repaired to the Emperor's sick bed at 
5 o'clock on ‘Thursday evening. After a few ob- 
Servations, in the course of which the Chaplain 
spoke of the nation’s prayerful sympathy with the 
august patient, he repeated the verse of Psalm 
xxii. :— Yea, though T walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me.” Then the verse of Isaiah li 
“For the mountains shall depart and the hills 
be removed, but My ess shall not depart 
from thee, neither shall the covenant of My peace 
be removed, saith the Lord that hath mercy on 
thee.” And afterwards part of the first verse of 
Isaiah xliii, ar not, for I have redeemed 
thee by thy name; thou art Mine” After each of 





























the above quotations the Emperor rejoined — 
“That is beautiful.” When the Chaplain con- 
tinued, “1 know that my Kedeemer liveth ; Christ 








is the resurtection and the life," the’ dying 
Monarch broke in with “ That is right.” 

During the evening a number of further pas- 
sages of Scripture were repeated, among them 
Isaiah xix. ‘or the Lord of Hosts hath 
purposed, and who shall disannul it? And His 
hand is stretched out, and who shall turn it back?” 
Romans v.,1,—" Therefore, Leing justified by (aith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ; Matthew xxviii, 20:— Lo, I ani with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world,” 1 
Jolin i, 7" The blood of Jesus Chiist His Son 
cleanseth us from all sins” Jolin i.,xxix. :—" Behold 
the Lamb of Gad, which taketh away the sin of 
the world ;? and Romans xiv , 7 to g:— For none 
of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord, 
and whether we die, we die unto the Lord 
whether we e, therefore, or die we are the 
Lord’s. For to this end Christ both died and 
rose and revived, that He might be Loid both 
of the dead and living.” 

These passages were not repeated at one time, 
but at intervals, so that the Emperor’s stiength 
might not be overtaxed. Verses were also read 
from Church hymns, including one of the Emperor's 
favourite verses, beginning :—" Wenn Ich einmal 
soll scheiden, so scheide nicht von mir,” one beyin- 
ning “Christi Blut und Gerechtigkeit,” and. th 
closing verse of the hymn “Belichl du. deine 
When the Chaplain repeated the words 
of Simeon, “Lord, now lettest thou Thy servant 
depart in peace, according to Thy word, for min 
eyes have seen Thy salvation,” the Grand Duchess 
of Baden asked her father ifhe had understood 
what had been said. He gave an aflirmative reply 
by repeating the last words of the passage, * Mine 
eyeshaveseen Thy salvation.” Inonealthe pauses 
the Emperor remarked quite spontaneous 
“God has helped me with His name? At another 
time he said, like one dreaming, “ We are going to 
have a devotional hour together.” Then after an 
interval he explained, on coming to himself, 1 
have had a dream; it was the last ceremony in the 
Cathedral.” He evidently had in mind ihe pie- 
ture of his own obsequies. 

At 4 o'clock on Friday morning Court Chap- 
lain Kégel offered up a prayer beginning, “ Ersch- 
cine mir zum Schilde;" and in the repetition of 
the Lord’s Prayer, which followed, the Empress 
ed aloud. Then the Chaplain began Psalm 
XX —" The Lord is my light and my sal- 
vation; whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
strength of my life; of whom shall [be afraid 2” 
And the Grand Duchess of Baden, again asked, 
— Papa, do you understand?” ‘The expressive 
answer was, “It was beautiful.” Upon this the 
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devoted daughter inquired, “Do you know 
that_ mamma is sitting by your bed and hold- 





ing your hand?” At these words the dying 
Emperor opened his eyes, and turned them for a 
long time upon his mournful consort. When he 
closed them again, it was for ever. Thus his last 
looks were given to his wife. 

‘The approach of death being unmistakable, the 
Court Chaplain pronounced a benediction upon 
his expiring Sovereign in the words :-—" The Lord 
Lless thy going out and coming in from this time 
forth for evermore. Enter into peace. ‘There 
temaineth then a rest for the people of God. 
Father, into Thy Hands we commend his spirit. 
Thou hast redeemed him, O faithful Gud.” When 
life had left the frail body, the Imperial Family 
knelt down, and Dr. Kogel offered up a prayer in 
which he thanked God for His goodness in pre- 
serving so long the life of the Emperor, and in 
redeeming him and taking his spirit to Himself. 
He commended Prussia and the Empire, the Em- 
press, and all members of the Imperial Family, 
with their relatives, to the Divine care, and con- 
cluded with the words :—“ Have mercy upon our 
Royal House, our nation, and fatherland; and 
now in death fulfil to the Emperor the promise, * I 
will bless thee; and thou shalt beva' blessing 
Amen,” 

Up to his last hours the Emperor conversed 
freely, and even frequently tied to express him- 
self jocosely, as of old. When, for example, he 
was asked if a glass of champagne was to his 
liking, he replied," Well, yes, but there have 
been times when has tasted better.” O: 
Thursday he spoke of the general political situa- 
tion, and said impressively to Prince William :— 
“If anyone were treacherously to attack us, I 
should unhesitatingly draw the sword with the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and fight to the last.” 



































THE LATE BARON VON RICHT- 


HOFEN. 
~~ 
The death is announced, at the age of 55 years, 
of Baron Ferdinand von Richthofen, one of the 
most eminent of contemporary scientific geograph- 
ers and travellers. Richthofen was born in May, 
1833, in Karlsruhe, and studied at the Univer- 
sities of Breslau and Berlin, Ritter being one of 
his professors at the latter. He was for a period 
attached to the Geological Survey of Austria, and 
in 1860 accompanied Count Eulenburg as geologist. 
on the Prussian expedition into Eastern Avia. 
Richthofen visited on this occasion Formosa, the 
Philippines, Celebes and Java, Siam, and Further 
India, and even thought of penetrating into Ce 
ual Asia. Instead, however, he crossed the Pacific 
to San Francisco, travelled through California and 
the Sierra Nevada, and in August, 1862, returned 
to China, which he traversed in all directions during 
the next four years, During that time he con- 
tributed to the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce 
several papers of the greatest commercial as well 
as geographical valve. Richthofen's first. interest 
was, of course, in the orography and geology of 
China, but at the same time he made many valu- 
able observations on the various products of the 
country—tea, silk, &c. At the end of 1872, after an 
absence of 12 years, Richthofen returned to Ger- 
many, and up to the time of his death was engaged 
in working out and publishing the results of his 
epoch-making researches in China. From 1873 to 
1879 he was President of the Berlin Geograplitcal 
Society. In the latter year he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Geography at Bonn, from which about 
four years later he was transterred to Leipsic. In 
1886 he accepted a similar position in| Berlin 
University, and was soon therealter re-elected pre- 
sidentof the Geographical Society there. Richthofen 
had the highest conception of geography as a 
department of science, but his fame will rest on his 
great work on China, of which three immense 
quarto volumes are published, together witha con. 
siderable instalment of a magnificent atlas, which 
it is to be feared will not now be finished. ‘Richt- 
holen’s “China”? is one of the greatest geographical 
works ever published in any’ country. While it 
deals largely with the geology of ihe country, 
other aspects ave treated ina masterly ma 
ner, and especially the subject of the historie 
cal development of our knowledge of the country. 
Nhe atlas itself isa supeib specimen of cartography. 
When Richthofen began his Chinese journeys 
tustworthy: maps of China were not in existence, 
except the English Admiralty charts, which dealt 
almost exclusively with the coast line. ‘The maps 
of the interior of the country were reproductions 
for the most part of D’Aaville’s atlas of the 








































































Chinese provinces, prepared by command of 
the Empetor Kang-hi from information obtained 
by Jesuit missionaries. On the basis of this, 





Riclithofen endeavoured to reconstruct the map 
of China from his own extensive observations and 
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from the best native information obtainable. The 
sheets of his atlas are all on the same scale—viz. 
5-75in. to one degree of latitude, or natural scale 
1-750,000. Each district has two maps, one geograp- 
hicaland the other geological, twill be a grievous 
loss to science if this magnificent atlas cannot be 
completed on the same scale and in the same 
style in which it has been begun. In 1878 Richt- 
Hofen was awarded the founders’ medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and in 1883. was 
elected a foreign corresponding member of the 
Geological Society.—The Times. 





























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
gees 
[Reurer “Sprciat” To “Jaren Mar.” 





London, May 1st. 
THE BOULANGERISTS. 

Boulangerist paradings have taken place at 
Nancy and Toulouse, and conflicts were the 
result, but bodies of cavalry dispersed the com- 
batants. 

CONDITION OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 

The Emperor Frederick is slightly better. 

THE QUEEN. 
The Queen has arrived at Windsor. 
THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

On Lord Salisbury promising to bring ina 
bill to facilitate life peerages, Lord Dunraven 
withdrew his proposal for reform. 

London, May 2nd. 
THE PANAMA CANAL. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has passed 
a bill which provides for a Panama Canal 
Lottery scheme. 

CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA. 

Two hundred and seventy Chinese labourers 

have been refused permission to land at Mel- 


bourne. 
London, May 3rd. 


REJECTED CHINESE EMIGRANTS, 
The Chinese have started on their return to 
Hongkong. 
[This in all probability refers to the Chinese who, as 


stated in our telegram of yesterday, were refused 
permission to land at Melbourne—Ep. ¥.4/.] 





DEATH OF ADMIRAL RYDER. 


Admiral Ryder has been drowned by falling 
into the Thames. 


(Sir Alfred Phillipps Ryder, K.C.B.,F.R.G.S., was born 
‘27th June, 1820, became a naval calet 2nd May, 
1833, was appointed Sub-Lieutenant 24th July 
1839, and promoted to Lieutenant, 20th July, 1841 
toCommander rsth January, 1846, to Captain and 
May, 1848, to Rear-Admiral, 2nd April, 1866. to 
Vice-Admiral, 7th May, 1872, to Admiral, sth 
August, 1877, and to Admiral’ of the Fleet, 20th 
‘April, 1885. Sir A, P. Ryder, in May, 1847, obtained 
command of the Vixer, and, for his services at the 
storming of Fort Serapique on the St. Juan, was 
posted 2nd May, 1848; from December, 1853. ‘until 
the close of 1856, he commanded the Dauntless 
the Baltic and Mediterranean (Crimean and Turkish 
Medals, Sebastopol Clasp, Medjidie of the 4th 
Class) ; Comptroller-General of Coast Guard, April, 
1863, to April, 1866; Aide-de-Camp to the Queen until 
promoted to Rear-Admiral ; Second in Command of 
the Channel Squadron, May, 1868, to October, 
1869 ; Commander-in-Chief, China, August, 1874, to 
November, 1877; F.R.G.S.; Commander-in-Chief, 
Portsmouth, November, 1879, to November, 188: 
Commissioner for Royal Patriotic Fund, and speci 
ally for Captain relief fund. Author of " Life.Sav- 
ing at Sea, by Cork Life Belts or Mattresses; ” 
K.C.B. 2oth May, 1884.] 




















ACCIDENT TO THE HEIR APPARENT OF ITALY. 

The Heir Apparent of Italy has been slightly 
injured by the explosion of a dynamite shell at 
artillery practice. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 





The Emperor Frederick is in a languid con- 
dition. 
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TIME TABI STEAMERS. 





AND 
—_——+ 
YOKOHAMA.-TOKYO RAILWAY. 


Tuains Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45,* 9 45, and 11. a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 245, 4," 5. 























6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.154 p.m. 

Trains Luave TOxv6 (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 730, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 121 0, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m 

Farns—First Single, sew 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Vhird do., 25; First Return, sen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 

Those marked (#) run through without stopping at Tsurumi, 

i, and Oinort Stations, ‘Those marked 1: ate th 
Hove with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Yoxouama at 7.25 and 9.35 am., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11.50 a.m.; and 2,20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 
Fanes—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third.class sen 3; to Totsulea, sew 92, sen 
19, sen Qi to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 08, sen 54, sen 25 ; to Oiso, yen 1.00 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 95. 


‘YOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains LEAVE TOKY (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40 a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maroasni at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and'2.30 and §.40 p.m. 
Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 


‘O-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Ueno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
Ursuxomtva (down) at 0.49 am. and 
3.05 pm.; Kortvama (down) at 1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; 
Fukusnista (down) at 7 a.m, and 3°53 p.m.; SENDAT 
(down) at 5.45 and 10.05 a.m. and 6.55 p 

TRAINS LEAVE StoGAMA (up) at 6.25 a.m., and 
3.10 and 7.35 p.m DAL (up) at 7 a.m., and 3.50 
p.m.; FUKUSHIMA (up) at 6 and 10.01 a.m.; Koriva- 
MA (up) at 8.03 a.m., and 1208 p.m.; Ursunomiya 
(up) at 7 a.m., and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yent 4.10, yen 2.74, yew 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, ven 1.66; to Sendai yew 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6 75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVR TAKASAKI at 6 30 and 925 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 7§; second.class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 

NAGANO-NAOETSU RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave NAGANO at 6 a.m. and 4.go p.m.; 

and Naorrsu at 6 a.m, and 4.30 p.m. 


Fares—Second.class, yen 1.15; third, sen 60, 



















































NAGAHAMA-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave NAGANAMA at 6 and 10 am., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Nacoya at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 
6 p.m. 

Farks—Second.class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sen 77 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Nacoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m., 
and TakEToyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Farrs—Second-class, sen 74; Third-cl 


YOKOSUKA STEAMER: 

Steamers LEAVE the English Hatoba 

and 10.30. a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m, 

Yoxosuka at 6.30 and 10,20 a.m., and 1.0, and 4.15 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 











8, Sen 37. 











LATEST SHIPPING. 
oe fae 
ARRIVALS. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 4,900, H. C. 
Dearborn, 27th April,—Hongkong 20th April, 
General. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 27th April,—Kobe 26th April, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Williams, 
2oth April,—Kobe 28th April, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 


Yamashiro Maru, Japanesesteamer, 1,512, Hussey, 
2oth April,—Kobe 28th March, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Som- 
mer, Ist May,—Yokkaichi goth April, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Malwa, British steamer, 1,707, T. F. Creery, 1st 
May,—London 8th March, General.—P. & O. 
S.N.'Co. 

Naycednik (9), Russian cruiser, Captain Zarine, 
Ist May,—Kobe 28th April. 

St. Francis, American ship, 1,810, Scribner, 1st 
May,—Philadelphia, 29th ‘November, 63,000 
cases Oil_and General.— China and Japan 
Trading Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
1st May,—Kobe 3oth April, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechiyo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
1st May,—Shimonoseki 29th April, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 2nd 
May,—Kobe 1st May,  General—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Shavio Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 3rd 
May,—Yokkaichi 2nd May, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Zaneiro, American steamer, 1,950. 
Wm. B. Seabury, 3rd May,—San Francisco 
xgth April, Mails anid General —P. M. SS. 

0. 











Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
grd May,—Yokkaichi 2nd May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 3rd April,—Hakodate 1st May, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 4th 
May, —Shanghai_and_ ports, Mails ‘and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTUR 

Diana, American schooner, 71, D. H. Petersen, 
27th April,—North Pacific, Fishing Gear.— 
Captain 

Omega, British bark, 480, Brown, 27th April,— 
Newchwang, Ballast.—Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
27th April,—-Kobe, General.—Nippon Vu. 
sen Kaisha. 

Esmeralda, British schooner, 140, Williams, 28th 
April,—Guam, General.—Captain. 

Frigga, German ‘steamer, 1,400, Nagel, 28th 
April,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co* 

Altonower, British steamer, 1,611, Barnet, 28th 
April,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,084, 28th 
April, —Kobe, Ballast.—Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 28th 
April,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Ava, French steamer, 3,129, Vimont, 29th April, 
—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and General— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 4,000, H. C. 
Dearborn, 29th Api an Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 29th 
April—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
Christensen, goth April,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Port Adelaide, British steamer, 1,783, West, 1st 
Rays—Kaber General.—Adamson, Bell & 

0. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 1st May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
2nd May,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Fralim, 
3rd May, — Hakodate, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Williams, 
4th May,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 
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PASSENGERS, 


ARRIVED, 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :—Dr. M. R. Settna, Messrs. D. M 
Settna, Ma Sar B. Cunningham, C. W. 
Tayleur, and Jolin C. Schooley in cabin. . For 
San Francisco! Mr. and Mrs. G. D, Fearon, Rev. 
C. R. Hager, Mr. and Mrs. J. Sealy in cabin. 
For Honolulu: Mr. and Mrs.” Loo Ngawk, and 
Mr. Cunningham’s child and native servant in 
cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Kobe : 
—Mesirs. Heisei, Susuki, and Susuki Ichinoske in 
cabin ; and Masuda Kisaburo in second class ; and 
71 passengers in stecrage. Z 

Per Japanese steamer Vagoya Maru, from Yok 
kaichi:—7 passengers in second class; and 142 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Pembrokeshire, from Lon- 
don :—Miss Hodges. : 

Per Japanese steamer Famashiro Marv, from 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. N. Makino, Messrs. H. 
McDonald, J. McLane, A. H. Dallas, Charles 
Jubin, K. Kodama, K. Makino, O. ‘Tajima, Y. 
Kameoka, J. Nakamura, G. Mori, N. Yoshimura, 
Y. Satozaki, O. Machino, C. Ki S. Miva 
J. Tajima, H. Hirano, and 3 Europeans in cabin; 
and 19 passengers in second class. : 

Per British steamer Malwa, from London vid 
portss—Mis. Denning, Miss Denning, Lieutenant 
Lord Gillford, R.N., Dr. J. Crowly, RIN., Dr. G. 
Daphtary, Captain Burton, Me. and) Mr ank 
Jin, Messis. R. Brooks, Delave, Jalquin Tree 
vashus, S. G. Dennis, Yuen Chucn, BE. F ton 
Allan, BH. Huntington, PDaral, Ah Yow, and 
Ven. Atchdeacon Noyes in cabins and 1 Chinese 
and To seamen in stecrage. 







































































Per Japanese steanier Omi Mara, from Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mes. H.C. Parner, Miss Dyer, Mi. and 
Mis. Maki and child, Miss’ Matsamote, Messts 





C. A. Taylor, Samuels, J 





Hambeyn, 





sale, 









LN. One, S. Yajima, Ke Kua, 8. 

wo, Se Soba and K. Kuga in cabins Messes. 

Y. Tanignchi, Ko Asada, Yo Seyamachi, and M. 
Kusanaki in second class and 105 passengers in 


stectage. 
Per American steamer City of Rio de 
from San Francises:--Miss Marion Be 
Banerolt, Messrs. S, Bear, A. W. Gillingh 
S. Rosentield in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer 


hai and ports: —M 









tio Maru, from Shang 
d Mes. Krauss and child, 












Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Bugbiid, 
Mrs. Turner, Dr. Bodkin, Rev. R. A. ‘Thompson, 
Messrs. Kato, Blum, Sales, Hino, Von Eilsen, 








Eckels, § 





abe, Elster, and H. M. Roberts in cabin; 
Messrs. Tanabe, Yasui, Inouye, Yano, Ushimaru, 
Nabekawa, and 3 other passengers in second class} 
and 118 passengers in steet 

Per Japanese steamer 7 
Kobe :—Mr. Hidesali in cabin; Messrs, Mayoka, 
Takeda, Nishizaka, Matai, and Hashizama in 
second class; and 62 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and. Mrs. Halliburton, De. ‘I. Yoshina 
plain S, Nakayama, Messrs. William Ross, 
Worthington, F. V. Samuels, L Motimura, | 
Hirose, M. Kawai, K. Watanabe, gara, § 
Shimabara, H. Yamaguchi, M. Kawamoto, M. 
Ohara, Y. Dohiko, and An Jun-su in cabins 11 
passengers in second class; and 104 in steerage, 

Per French steamer Ava, for Shanghai and 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Seaman, Miss T. 
Yates, Dr. H.N. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs, Diew, 
Lieut. H. McMahon, Messrs. R. FE. Trevethick, 
A. S. Aldrich, Kilby, Kier, Geo. Bayfield, J. At 
Henry, H. Ballaul, J. Schmidt, G. Simon, R. 
Wilson, G. B. Doddrel, F. Lequeau, Otto Grin, 
Juan Casas, L. Trullet, E. A, Digard, Peyre, 
Edward Haxe, and F. S, Sanders in cabin. 
Japanese steamer Sutsema Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Viscount and Viscountess 
Mori, Mr, and Mrs. Silverstone and child, Mrs. 
Wash Norton, Surgeon-Major Hashimoto, Mrs. 
Sonoda, Rev. nd Mrs, Crummy, Lieut. M. 
F. Woods, U.S.N., Messrs. Obata, H. Fukai, E. 
Kildoyle, W. Lamond, Jun., R. R. Forshaw, J. J. 
Dunn, Leiden, Taylor, Koizumi, and R. Jensen 
in cabin; The Wash Norton Troup (6), Messrs. 
Doi, Yoshida, and Shiohara in second class; and 
81 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco vidi Honolulu:z—Rey, Mr, and Mis. 
Porter, two children, and infant, Mrs. Bergen; 
and Mrs, W.C. Noble and three children, 
titling, Lord de Clifford, Mr. and Mis. 
nd Mrs. N, Demarest, and child, 
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Mr. MUL. Kalff, Mr. and Mrs. B. BL 
McGregor, Dr. FE. Stuve, Mr. C Wright, 
U.S.N. Mes. T. F. Jowell, Mr . J. Sealy, 
Mr. and Mis, J. HL Fearon, Rev. C. R. Hager, 
Mr. Cur) '"\ip, child, and native servant, Mr, 
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and Mrs. A. N. Loo Ngawk, Messrs. R. Nestle, 
H. Gill, R. Rockinger, A. Remacly, J. N. Bictun, 
E. Ehlert, A. Jasmund, J. Tomlinson, Calvert, H. 
W. Seton Kx ; , J. Leigh, A. Bern: 
ly; and M. Vixon in 













CARGOES. 
an steamer General Werder, for 
d ports :—Silk for the Continent, 73 
Jon, 9 bales. Treasure for Hong- 





Ger 
Hongkong 
bales; for I 


Per 















kong, $10,000.00. : 
Per French steamer Ava, for Shanghai and 
Kobe :—Silk for Fiance 532 bales Waste Silke for 





France 12 bates. Treasure for Hongkong $63,000. 
Per America steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :— 














Hyogo tor ng 
Yokohama... 1,216 3,786 
Hongkong. = € 
Total 1,317 3,905 
sas saw orn 
Sha 145 = 445 
Hongicong 157 = is7 
Yokohama 442 -— 4 
Total 744 = 74 





REPORTS 

The American steamer City of Peking, 
H.C. Dearborn, reports: —Left Hongkong the 
2oth April, att p.m. and Macao the 21st, at 10,30 
um; had thick, foggy weather throughout the 





Captain 












apanese steamer Sugami Maru veportss— 
elt Kobe the 26th April, at noon; encountered 
Uvariable winds with thick rainy weather to 



















Hinomtsalas thence (0 port moderateeasterly winds 
with head sea and clear weather. Atrived at 
Yokohama the 27th April, at ro p.m. 

Vie Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru reports :— 
Left Yokkaichi the 28th April, at 5 p.m, and ex- 





perienced moderate to strong easterly winds and 
cloudy weather throughout the passage. Atived 








wt Yokohama the 2yth April, at 10 50 a.m, 
The erican steamer City ef Rio de Fan 
Captain W. B. Seabury, reports — Left San F 





cisco the ryth April, at 3.51 pent, and arrived at 
Yokohama the 3rd May, at 8.50 p.m. Time, 13 
days, 11 hours. 











L COMMERCTAI 
Go 
IMPORTS. 

There is scarcely any change to report in the 
condition of the market generally, An excep- 
tionally small business has ‘been doing in a few 
articles, whilst others remain quite neglected, and 
by all accounts litte improvement may be ex- 
pected for a few weeks. 

Yary.—Sales for the week amount to barely 
100 bales of all kinds, and quotations may be said 
to be quite nominal 

Corron Piece Goops.—t,000 pieces 8}1bs. 
Shistings, 1,000 pieces glbs. Shirtings, 300 pieces 
White Shirtings, 2,500 pieces Turkey Reds, 1,000 
pieces Victoria Lawns, 300 pieces Velvet, 50 pieces 
Cotton Sattcens, and 80 pieces Sill Satins comprise 
the business of the week. 

Woottexs.—About 2,000 pieces Mousseline de 
ie, and 1,000 pieces Italian Cloth are all the 
sales reported. 

COTTON YARNS, 
































Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... $30.00 to 31.50 












Nos. 16/24, Medium 32.00 to 33.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best .. 33.75. to 34.25 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 34.00. to 35.00 
Nos. 28.32, Ordinary 32.50. to 34.00 
Nos. 28 32, Mediuni 34.25 to 35.50 
Nos. 25 32; Good to Hest 30,00. to 37.00 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 48.25 to 4050 
No. 325, Two-fold 36.00. to 37 50 
No. 425, Two-fold 2... 39.00 to 42.50 

os, Bombay 27.00 to 29 60 
No 16s, Bombay 25.25. to 27.co 
Nos. to/14, Bombay sc... 23.00 to 25.25 

COTTON PIECE GOODs. 





ngs—S4Nh, 38h yds, qyinches $1.75 to 2.15 






‘ s—olh, 384 yds. 4sinches 2.15 to 2.55 
P. Cloth—7ih, 24 yards, 32 inches 145 to 
Indigo Shictings—t2 yards, qyinches.. 1/50. to 
Prints—Assorted, 24 y 170 to 
Cotton—Htalians and S reer 





inches i 
Tinkey Reds—1}to 24h, 24 yards, yo 
aches 3 
Turkey Reds—a} to 31, 24 yards, yo 


007 
110 




















niches: a s 1jo ty 1.50 
Vurkey Keds—3i to lh, 24 yards jo. H 

aches = 155 lo 185 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches 550 to 6.15 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-y inches 0.65 to 0744 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 1.35 to 2.05 




















[May 5, 1888. 
WOOLLENS. : 
Plain O:leans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 tu 5 50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27. to 30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
Medium coiccciicittseseie 0.23 tO 26 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Common... wiuse O19 12 22 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 
3t inches ........ scenes Otgh to O.N6E 
hs—Pilots, 54 @ sGinches 1... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.40 to 060 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 0.35 to 060 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34 th 
per Dosa rome 035 t 038 





Market continues very quiet, and dealers are fully 
supplied. 













Flat Bars, { inch... $2.50 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, finch... case 2.85 to 2.95 
Round and square up tod 2.95 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted. 2.70 to 2.80 
Nailrod, small size 2.85 to 2.95 
Wire Nails, assorted .... 4-70 to 5.60 
‘Tin Plates, per box 5:85 to 6.co 
Pig Iron, No. 3. 1-50 to 1.55 





‘The Tokyo market is slightly firmer, but no 
sales have been reported during the interval. ‘The 
ship Sé. Francis, (vom Philadelphia, artived on the 
2nd instant with 63,844 cases Chester. Deliveries 
for April amounted to 73,565 cases. Unsold Stock, 
196,244 cases. 

Quotations, 

Devoe ae z . 
Comet i 
Chester .... 





hes Nominal 


SUGAR, 
Very little business has been effected in Formosa 


Browns. By privale sale some 6,553. piculs 
White Refined were cleared off at the folloevg 
prices 160 piculs at $7.40 per picul, 799. pis 
at $7 37} per picul, 1,419 piculs at $7.10 per pic 
3,204 piculs at $6.77} per picul, 722 piculs at $5 
per picul, and 18y piculs at $5.50 per picul. Only 
1,000 piculs of Takao Brown ‘were sold, at $4.02 

‘This comprises the week’s’ business 


per picul. 
ending to-day. ‘The market remains noninally 

















unchanged. 
White Retined $5.10 to 7.35 
Manila 3-80 to 3.40 
Java and Penang 3.50 to 3.50 
Pentama. 3.30 to3.4£ 
Namiida 3.15 to3-40 
Mrown Takao 400 tog.to 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 


Since our last issue on the 27th ultimo the busi- 
ness in Raw Sill has been small and almost en- 
tirely confined to Filatures and Re reels, in which 
current daily transactions are to be recorded, 
whilst other kinds have been in little or no de. 
mand. Rejections have again been very -leavy 
during the int nd neatly 200 piculs have 
found their way back to the native godowns. The 
total net Settlements amount to 339 piculs, dis 
uibuted as follows:—Hanks 45 piculs, Filatures 
222 piculs, Ke-veels 58 piculs, Kakeda 16 pics! 
Oshu shows a minus quantity of 2 piculs. On te 
part of the native Karsha 61 piculs were exported 
direct, both to Europe and America, whereby the 
het result of the week’s business is brought up to 
400 piculs. 

















The turn of the Market has been rather against 
buyers, especially where anything of quality came 
into consideration; the diflerences, however, are 
hot great enough to permit of any change in our 
quotations. 

Stocks are gradually decreasing, assisted bya 
fair demand for home consumption, and it is to be 
hoped that this source will take up the bulk of the 
interior Silk now on hand, a good deal of which is 
not desirable for exportation. Present stock is 
estimated at 5,850 piculs, against 7,950 piculs last 
year and 2,600 piculs at same date in 1886. 

The new crop is approaching. In the Koshu 
districts the worms are out and all reported well, 
but from other parts of thecountry no news hasbeen 
received as yet. But the weather is favourable 
everywhere, and a yield equal to that of last year 
is expected. 














There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the week, viz.:—The N. D. Lloyd steamer 
General Werder, on the 28th ultimo, the M. M. 
steamship Ava, on the 2oth ultimo, taking 82 and 
532 bales respectively to Europe, and on the latter 
day the P. M. steamship City of Peking, which 
cartied 442 bales for New York. ‘This’ brings 
the Export figures of the present season up to 
351259 bales, weighing 35,942 piculs, against 25,427 




















35 
piculs at same date last year, and 24,338 piculs 


in 1886, 
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Hanks.—One lot of Maebash at $460 is the only 
transaction in this class. 

Filatuyes.—Vhere was a regular daily demand 
for these, and 280 piculs in all were taken into 
godown during the week 5 rejections amount to 58 
piculs, Lringing the net Settlements down to 222 
piculs as noted above. Again medium and com- 
mon kinds had the lion’s share of attention, the 
bulk of the business being done in qualities rang- 
ing from $575 to $480. A small parcel of Tokosha 
was placed at $615, some Tamunsha Shinshu at 
$610 to $630 and Hida at $610. 

Re reels.—Against 180 piculs settled during the 
week stand 128 piculs returned to the native 
downs, so that the net result shows only the small 
amount of 58 piculs. Herein also none but lower 
qualities were purchased, the highest price paid 
during the interval being $525 for a small lot of 
Shinshu, while the principal part of the business 
was done in qualities from $500 down to $475. 

Kakeda.—The 16 piculs settled as noted above 
consisted of two parcels, one of 10 piculs Red Horse, 
taken in at $540, and the other 8 piculs, purchased 





























at $480. ‘Iwo piculs of previous purchases were 
returned. 
Oshu.—Of the lot of Hamatswki reported settled 





last week 2 piculs have been rejected, which 
renders this class a minus quantity in our to-day's 
figures. 

In Taysaami kinds nothing was done. 


quorations. 





Hanks—No. 1} ao ai 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) + Nom. $530 to 540 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) : Nom, "515 to 50 










Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 300 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) 480 to 490 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 460:t0-470 
Hanks—No. 3. 455 to 460 
Hanks—No. 34 440 to 450 


675 

660 to 670 
640 to 650 
G10 to 620 
610 to620 
590 to Goo 
| $60 to 570 
|. 620 to 630 
580 to 590 
560 to 570 


Filatures—Extra 
Jatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... 
jlatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 
fatures—No. 

latures—No 
Filatures—No. 





2.1418 3 
3, 14/20 deniers ......... 
shu & Oshu) Rest No. 1 
/15, 14/16 deniers 
16, 14/17 deniers 








Re-reels—No. 
Re-reels—No. 


























Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 530 to 540 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 510 to 520 
Kakedas—Extea cece 620 
Kakedas—No.1 Nom. 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 Nom. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 3 Nom: 360 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 Nom: 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3.. Nom. 520 to 530 
Kakedas—No. 34 Nom. 500 to 510 
Kakedas—No. 4 a Nom. 490 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24. Nom. 520 to 530 

a3 Nom. 520 to 330 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 Nom. 500 to 510 
Sodai—No. 24 Nom. 490 to 500 


Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 4th May, 1888 :-— 





quorations. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 


m. $125 to 135 


















Nom. "110 to 120 

¢, Medium { Nom. 100 to 105 

Gooil to Best Nom, 130 0.135 

Nom. 105 toro 

ee Nom, 95 to 100 

Shinshu, Medium Nom, $5 to go 
o—Bushu, Good to Best fom: 125 to 140 



























fo Joshit, Best «Nom, 95 to 100 

o—Joshu, Good ah ¥o to 00 

o—joshu, Ordinary Le Joto So 
Kibiso—Filature, Hest selected Nom, 105 tor 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ......c0000e 95 to 105 
Kibiso— Osha, Good to Hest... Nom. Soto go 
Kibiso Shinshu, Best Nom. 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds Nom 45 to 5 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to ~ Nom. 50 to 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Commo: goto 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 4o to 30 
Kibiso—Hachoyi, Medium to Low 25 to 20 

















‘Awanoeo Covo MEDAL L’PooL INTERN'L ExHisiTION, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

” Fine Cut. 























































Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common... Nom. to 15 “Golden Brown 
Mawata—Good to Best... Nom, 185 to 210 Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 
Export Table, Waste Silk, to 4th May, 1888 :— IW ALL USUAL SIZES. 
SEAM bie Bhs es PRICE LISTS_ON APPLICATION. 
Waste Silken 23,009 21,003, 22,420 Established a Quarter of a Century. 
Pierced Cocoons 2825 3449747 
25,024 25,112 24,137 3 
ettlementsand Direct 2 "''" elas 
‘port fromst July f 29,952 28000 24,700 eon 
Stock, 4th May ‘suns 3,500 3,900 1,300 we 
Availablesuppliestodate 33,450 31,900 26,000 eo 
Estimated Silk Stock, 4th May, 1888:— Os 
Raw. revs. Wists. ricvis. i 
Hanks . 100 a 
Filatures } 150 #™ ow 
Reredls ; 2.050 oO 
Kakeda . 380 z 
Oshu 220 = = 
Taysaa = 
Total piculs...... 5,950! Total piculs w .. 3,500 — 
TEA, Cam 
The season 1888-9 is now in full swing. Fully MAN 
4,000 piculs have been purchased at prices running | ye gg 
from $29 to $40 per picul. _ Buyers are operating a 
on the market at about $4 per picul under last meat 
year's prices. The quality of the Tea continues} 9 4p 
very good in both particulars. At the close the] y # 
market shows symptoms of a decline to the extent] 3 


of about a half to one dollar per picul. ‘Trans- 
actions have been pretty general, though one firm 
contributes neaily a quarter of the above settle- 
ments. Lower prices would certainly prevail if 
buyers would only keep cool. ‘The production will 
be'a large one, some think as much as 10 to 12 per 
cent.-more than last year. The various grades 
of Teas settled are classified thus :—Finest 1,335 
piculs, Choice 1,220 piculs, Choicest 735 piculs and 
Extra Choicest 750 piculs. Following are the quo- 
tations now ruling. 












































Sennen 1887-44. 1880-87. 1885-86, ciate 
Res, Tans, Rates, 32 to 34 
Kanope 16,016 12,120 10,204 35 & up’ds 
America * 19,243 13,298 14,631 
‘otal Hales 35,259 25,418 24,835 TAR 
Hotale (st, 35042 256427—«24,338 ; EXCHANGE. 
ScttementsandDiveet? "hit iewin, seus. | Exchange having slightly recovered, closes firm 
Export fromst July $ 35850 25-400 24,450 Fat quotations. 
Stock, qth May 5,850 7.950 2,600 Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
ling —Nank 4 months’ sight 
Available suppliestodate 41,700 33,350 27,050 Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 


WASTE SILK. 


Business in this class continues on a fair scale, 
despite the difficulties buyers are labouring under 
from the mixed and unsatisfactory composition of 
the stocks in the market. The week’s settlements 
amount to 216 piculs, divided thus :—Noshi 185 
piculs, Kibiso 23 piculs, Sundries 8 piculs. 

Prices are very irregular ; quotations, however, 
cannot be changed. 

Arrivals have kept about on a par with the de. 
mand, Our stocks are now 3,500 piculs, against 
3,900 piculs last year and 1,300 piculs at same 
date in 1886. 

Both the European mail steamers of this week 
have taken Waste, the General Werder 66 piculs, 
and the Ava 387 piculs. ‘Total Export of the season 
to date stands now at 25,924 piculs, against 25,112 
piculs at same date last year and 24,137 piculs in 
1886. 

Noshi-ito—The principal amount of the bu 
ness was again done in Fosht, at prices ranging 
fiom 867 to $79. A small parcel of Osi was taken 

at $113 and two lots of Filatures at $107 and 
$125, the latter 2 piculs only. 

Kibiso.—There were several very small parcels 
settled, altogether only aggregating 23 piculs, 
among which were Filatures at $85, Shinshu at 
$50, Foshu at $28 and Hachioji at $27. 

Sundries.—One parcel of Boseki Kudsu changed 
hands at $30. 
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Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Paris—Bank sight Bs 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight | 

On Hongkong—Bank sight 

On Hongkong—Private io days? sight 

hai—Bank sight 

ai—Vrivate 10 days’ sj 

New York—Bank Bills on demand 

Qn New York—Private 30 days’ sight 

On San Mrancisce Jank Bills on demand. 
San Francisco—Private 3 days sight... 


























SELF-SHiNING. NO 





an instantaneous, brilli 





off and the polish remains. 
theclothing, For all kinds of Boots, 8) 


LIQUID WATERPROOF 
BLACKING, 





Applied with sponge attached to the cork. Gives 


which lasts a weekin wet or dry weather, mud can be washed 
Does not injure leather nor soil 


ARMY PASTE BLACKING, 








THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
P 


SONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is ‘Health for all.”” ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia”? 
ys—"'l ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills, These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds.” It acts miraculously in healing ulceraz 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—‘T had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
‘spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl an= 
tity of peas, and the demand became so g wae 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock. 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 
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BRUSHES REQUIRED. 








iant, and elastic polish. 












hoes, and Leather goods. 











In Tin Boxes same as we sup 





Nubian Manufacturing Company, 


UN 


ply Her M 
and BRILLIANT POLISH. 


Limited, Creat 











jesty's Army and Navy, gives a LASTING 
KEEPS MOIST in ANY CLIMATE. 


Saffron Hill, London, England. 
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Convorate Mark. 


BQ 
STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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iJ atKinsons  S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY 


owned for neatly a century, surpames all 
Fegthers for Its lasting aod navatal fragrance. 


‘GOLD MEDAL BOUQUET 
ss, BOUGUET | 
TREVOL 


‘WOOD VIOLET 

CHYPRE 

snd iher well kpovn Perfues are unequalled 
Yor thelr delighiful und lasting “odour. 


ATKINSON'S EAU DE TOILETTE rats 





& 

24, dia Bond Btreot, Lohdon. 

Trkde Mark A" White tow "ba g 
uy 





SHE SHOWED 





He BITTERS. 
Ho SIGNS OF 
He # g2, Storks road, BITTERS 






He BITTERS 
» BITTERS. 
‘* BITTERS 
BITTERS. 
- BITTERS. 


Nop mere RS COMPANY, 


T HE 
(Limite), 
41, Farrixenoy Roxp, Loxnon, E.C. 
Beware ov Fraups. 
September 17th, 1887, ay. 
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BITTERS, 












— 





os 
~YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 






Screw STEAMFRS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
; T RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
mers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 








ASK FOR 






And see that each Jur bears Baron Licbig's Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label 





EXTRACT. 
OF MEAT 


o FINEST AND  GHEAPEST: 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 

‘To be had of all Storekeopers and Dealers throughout India. gneos of Weakuese: 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the hese andcter cay 
Company. length of time. 


mpan: 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 











a The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gont and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 






sok aetna veo tba ey as 

The Universal Kemeuy tor Acidity of tuc Stomach, 

Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Er io’ 
Bilious Affections. 









sand Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S. MAGNESIA. 


. ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limite, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELSED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR G WATER AND STEAM, 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MAK OR OTHER BOILERS, 


CAST ER OVIN | EP Sc 


41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, 


ACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 





















COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


T. B, JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 
! Engineers and Rlamnfacturers, 
| 62, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“Printed and Published for the I 
of N 
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‘FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the * Javan 
WeekLy Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Error. 














Yoxkouama: Sarurpay, May 127TH, 1888. 





DEATH. 


At Tokyo, on May oth, Mary, the beloved wife of 
E, Optus, 








SUMMARY OF NEW: 


Durine last month the receipts from postal and 
telegraph offices were yen 174,812. 


Mr. Peyton Jaupon has been transferred from 
the Cabinet Office to the Privy Council. 














and 





‘Tue value of matches exported from Os 
Hyogo during last month was yen 56,280. 





A company to undertake watering the streets of 
Kydto is being formed with a capital of yen 
10,000. 


Iv is stated that the necessary preparations for 
the National Assembly will be completed by 
June next year. 


Five new telegraph stations have been opened 
in the provinces of Mimasaki, Iwaki, 





10, Bun- 
go, and Etchu. 


Viscount Yamaoxa, who has been suffering for 
some time from a dangerous illness, bas now 
improved considerably. 

Mrssrs. Ixouve & C 
chased a steamer which they intend to run be- 





, of Osaka, have pure 


tween Kobe and Hokkaido. 


Mx. Sumevmvka, Secretary of the Japanese 
Legation in the Netherlands, will return to Japan 
about the bi 





inning of July next. 


Own to competition in the steam carrying 
trade, the profits of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha 


Digitized by Goc gle 


during the first four months this year have been) 


reduced to ye 10,000, as against yen 120,000 
made in the same period in 1887. 


ANOTHER cotton-spinning enterprise is under 
incubation at Osaka, to be called the Naikoku 
Cotton Spinning Company. 


Mr. Tayrta, a diplomatic officer in the Japa- 
nese Legation in France, has received a decora- 
tion from the King of Spain. 





Capraiw Murat, an artillery officer, has been 
permitted to accept and wear a decoration con- 
ferred on him by the Czar. 


Tur Zsukuba Kan, which left for a cruise in 
foreign waters last year, with a number of cadets, 
will return to Japan about the 2oth instant. 





Mr. Waranang, of the Law Compilation Bureau, 
has been promoted to the office of private 
secretary to the Minister President of State. 


Tuer ceremony of presenting diplomas to the 
students of the Imperial College of Engineering 
will take place about the beginning of July next. 


Mr. Waranane, President of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, will leave the capital shortly for the 
south, on a tour of inspection of educational 
affairs. 

A Factory has been established at Sakai for the 
production of cotton-seed oil, the machinery of 
which is driven by a steam-engine of 20 horse- 
power. 


Musicians from the German Squadron gave a 
successful concert at the Public Hall on Mon- 
day last in aid of the sufferers by the late floods 
in Germany. 


Tur French Minister to Japan, who has been 
home for some time, left on the 2nd instant for 
America, and will arrive in Japan about the 1oth 
of July next. 





Tur. opening of the boating season took place 
on the 3rd instant at Kobe, when a procession 
of yachts, boats, and canoes made a progress 
round the harbour, 


Mr. Kuso, a school inspector in the Educa- 
tional Department, has been promoted to the 
office of private secretary to the Minister of 
State for Education. 





Major-Generats Noct and Kawaxamr, who 
have been absent for some time in Europe on 
official business, will leave for Japan about the 


beginning of next month. 





Tur new steamer Bocho Maru, built at the 
Kawasaki Yard, hes had a trial wip, which 
proved so entirely satisfactory that she will be 





taken over Ly her owner at once. 








Ir is stated that the import of hats has almost 
ceased, and that nearly all the straw aud felt 
dl 
in Japan, 





hats and helmets, and he 





ear of other 





de- 
scriptions, are now mad 


I'wx opening of the Cricket Season at this port 





took place on Saturday last, when a match, Ele- 





ven v. Twenty-two, was played, and ended ina 
win for the double team by 9 runs. The open- 
ing of the Cricket Season at Kobe took place 
on the same day. 


Tue authorities in the Communications Depart- 
ment are now considering the advisability of 
increasing the number of lighthouses on the 
islands of Okinawa Prefecture. 


Larce p .rcels of new tea from Kyshu, Kawachi, 
and surrounding districts, have arrived at Osaka, 
and prices are said to be 10 per cent. lower 
than those of last season at the same period. 





Baxongss Takasaki entertained a number of 
ladies who took part in the Charity Bazaar held 
lately in aid of the TékyS Poor Asylum, on the 
8th inst., at the Hama Detached Palace, Shiba, 


Tue construction of buildings for the official re- 
sidence of Count Yamada in the enclosure of 
the Judicial Department has been completed, 
and his Excellency will remove thither on the 
Ist proximo. 


Tur ceremony of opening the new offices of 
the TOkyd Foreign Paper Company at Tori 
Sanchome, Nihonbashi, took place on the 8th 
instant in presence of a large number of officials 
and private gentlemen, 


Couxr Katsu, who was lately appointed a 
member of the Sumitsu-in, proposes to send in 
his resignation, on the ground that he is unable 
to fulfil the duties in consequence of being now 
too old and weak. 


Ir has been decided by the authorities that the 
buildings for the Fine Art School shall be con- 
structed on ground belonging to the Educa- 
tional Department, close to the Gokoku-in 
Temple in Ueno Park. 

Ir has been intimated by the Japan Fine Arts 
jety to the Tokyd City Government Office 
that the exhibition at Ueno, which was to have 
been closed on the roth instant, will remain 
open tll the 31st instant, 








Mr. Yanaarya, private secretary of the Minister 
of State for the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department, las been ordered to proceed to 
France, on business connected with the Inter- 
uational Exhibition in Paris. 





Tue buildings for the Yokohama Court of First 
Instance, which are now in course of construc- 
tion by Mr. ashima Kaemon at a cost of 
ven 120,000, are expected to be completed 
before the end of June next. 








Mx. Hrxoumt, of Kanazawa, Ishikawa Prefecture, 
has purchased the British steamer £’smeralda 
fronva foreign firm at Kobe, at a cost of yen 
45,c00. Mr. Hiroumi proposes to run the vessel 
between Kobe and Yokohama, 


Sanatorress ap 





r to do well, judged by the 
number opened at different places during the 
past year or to. ‘The latest is at Sakai, where 
the proprietor of the Kawayoshi Restaurant 
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has erected a separate building in which in- 
valids can be accommodated with sea-bathing 
and daily medical attendance, beside the re- 
sources of the restaurant. 





Tue Kansai Railway Company proposes to 
construct, first, the trunk line between Yokkaichi 


presence of a large number of officials and private 
gentlemen from Kanagawa and Yamanashi Pre- 
fectures. Addresses were given by the Prefects 
of Kanagawa and Yamanashi. 








ARRANGEMENTS are being made at H.B.M. Le- 
gation, Téky4, to give an entertainment on the 


and Kusatsu, and afterwards to begin operations | 24th instant to members of the Imperial family, 


between the former port and Kuwana, and) 
Kawada, and Tsu. 


Tue construction of one fort, with powder 
magazines, at Tsushima has been completed, 
and the other forts now in course of erection at 
Oishi, Ohira, and Imozaki are expected to be 
finished before February next. 


H.LH. Prince Krrasnirakawa, commanding 
the First Brigade of the Téky6 Garrison, who 
has been absent for some time at Narashino, 
Chiba Prefecture, on official business, returned 
to TOkyé on the sth instant. 


Messrs. Hase and Jiyita, of Tokyd, have ap- 
plied to the Government for permission to esta- 
blish a maternity hospital at Akebonocho, 
Hongo, at a cost of yen 30,000. Eighty-four 
rooms will be provided in the hospital. 


Tue laying ofa telegraph line between S6ul anid 
Fusan has progressed considerably, the work 
between Fusan and Yang-san by way of Tong- 
nai having been completed. It is expected that 
the line will be extended to Sdul shortly. 











Resipents of Tékyé have received permission 
from the Tékyé City Government Office to esta- 
blish a company, to be called the Omnibus 
Company, with a capital of yen 200,000. The 
charter applied for by the promoters is for filty 
years. 


Tue average output of copper from mines in 
Japan has for some time been 20,000 piculs 
monthly, about two-fifths of which are exported, 
but the foreign demand has lately so largely 
increased that production has been very greatly 
stimulated. 


A meetine of the Kanagawa Local Educational 
Society will be held on the 13th instant in the 
buildings of the Yokohama School. Addresses 
will be given by Messrs. Mishima, Suda, and | 
Okamura, The membership of the society is 
now 800. 


Tue ceremony of presenting prizes at the ex- 
hibition of agricultural products took place on 
the 6th instant in the buildings of the Kosei-kan 
at Kobikicho, under the presidency of Mr. 
Tanal:a, Chief Director of the Japan Agricul- 
tural Society. 


Restents of Ome, Saitama Prefecture, propose | 
to lay a railway which is to be constructed | 
shortly. The length of the proposed line is 
about 10 miles. Residents of Tokorozawa also 
propose to lay rails from the line of the Kobu| 
railway to Tokorozawa. 





A project has been started by residents 0 

Kyéto to establish a company, to be called the | 
Kydto Tobacco Company, with a capital of yer 
109,000, of which ye# 50,000 has been taken | 
up by the promoters, while the remainder will 
be raised in share of yen 50 each, 


‘Tur ceremony of opening the new road between 
Nagafusamura (Minami-Tamagori) and Kobu- 
chimura (Tsukuigori) by way of Kobotoke Pass 
took place on the 3rd instant at Odarumi, in! 
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Ministers of State, and the Foreign Representa- 
tives in honour of the birthday of Her Majesty 
the Queen, which falls on that date. 


Count Yamacata, who has been ordered to visit 
Tsushima, will leave the capital about the roth 
instant. The object of his visit is to inspect 
the forts now in course of construction there, 
various engineering works in Nagasaki Prefec- 
ture, and the works on the Chikugo river. 


A project has been started by a number of drug- 
gists in Ky6to to establish a company, to be 
called the Pharmacopwia Company, with a 
capital of yen 50,000, which will be raised in 
shares of yen 25 cach. The head office will be 
situated at Shimo-Kamamura, Atagogori, Kydto. 


Baron Takasaki, Governor of Téky6, who re- 
ceived slight injuries the other day from his 
carriage being overturned, is heing attended by 
Dr. Saneyoshi, Deputy Inspector-General of 
Hospitals and Fleets. The Governor is ex- 
| pected to be able to resume his duties in a day 
vor two. 


Tue Government has been invited to send a 
number of officers to take part in the proceed- 
ings of the International Shooting Society, which 
will be held in France about the middle of Sep- 
tember next. Colonel Murata and other officers 
will he sent to France about the middle of June 
next. 


At a special meeting of shareholders of the 
Toky6 Stock Exchange, held on the sth instant 
Mr. Tanimoto Michiyuki was elected to the 
oflice of President, while Messrs. Nakano Buei 
and Hiranuma Senzo were elected Vice-Pre- 
sident and representative of the shareholders, 
respectively, 





H.I.H. Princess Komatsu Yortko left the capi- 
tal on the 6th instant on a visit to Chiba Pre- 
fecture. Her Highness intends to be present 
with the Prince at the ceremony of presenting 
prizes at the exhibition of marine products at 
Ishinomaki, Miyagi Prefecture, which will take 
place on the 2oth instant. 


Tue sixth general mecting of the Japan Private 
Sanitary Society will be held for four days in 
the buildings of the Yayoisha in Shiba Park 
commencing on the 26th instant. Addresses | 
will be given by Mr. Nagayo, Vice-President, | 
Professor W. K, Burton, Count Yamada, Vis- 
count Sano, and Mr. Watanabe. 


Mr. Soxopa, Japanese Consul in London, left 
for England on the morning of the Sth instant. 
Count Matsukata, Viscount Nomura, Vice-Mini- 
ster of State for the Communications Depart- 
Mr. Yoshikawa, 






ice-Minister of State 





ment; 


| Fi Fo 
for Home Affairs; and a number of other officials 


accompanied him to Yokohama. 


Restpexts of Tokyé have received permission 
from the Tokyé 'y Government Office to 
establish a company, to be called the Tile 
Manufacturing Company, at Kanamachi, Mina- 








mi-Katsushikagori, Toky6, with a capital of yen 





100,000, of which yen 77,000 has been taken 


le 


up by the promoters, while the remainder will 
be raised in shares. The charter applied for 
by the promoters is for thirty years. 


Ir has been intimated by Count Toda, Japanese 
Minister at Vienna, to the Foreign Office that, 
in accordance with an invitation from the 
Austrian Minister of State for the Royal Hiouse- 
hold, his Excellency was present at the fifth 
religious service held in the Palace on the 4th 
instant, in memory of the late Queen Dowager. 





Tue laying of rails between Koyama and Shi- 
modate on the line of the Mito Railway Com- 
pany has been completed, and the line between 
Shimodate and Kasama is now in course of 
construction, As soon as it is finished traffic 
will be opened. The construction of the rail- 
way to Mito is expected to be completed about 
October next. 


Ar a general meeting of the Kobu Railway 
Company, held on the 2nd instant in the rooms 
of the Toky6 Merchants’ and Manufacturers 
Association at Kobikicho, Mr. Narahara, Pre- 
sident of the Japan Railway Company, was 
elected to the office of President, while Messrs. 
Amenomiya, Iseki, and Tanimoto were elected 
the Standing Committee, and Messrs. Yasuda 
and Iwata, Auditors. 


Mr. Makino, Secretary of the Hyégo Loci 
Government Office, has been appointed to the 
oflice of private secretary to the Minister Presi- 
dent of State, and Mr. Kiba, private secretary 
of the Minister of State for Education, and a 
counsellor in the Department, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Hatin in the Hrég 

Local Government Office. 8 


Tuere is no improvement whatever in the Lm- 

port market, and prices are unchanged, though 

the lack of business has a lowering tendency on 

values. Yarns, Cotton Goods, and Woollens 
are all in the same street, buyers mostly looking 
on, Metals are quiet, and Kerosene has been 
dealt in to the extent of a few thousand cases, 
but prices remain about the same. There has 
been a fair amount of Sugar passed, but mostly 
in the delivery of previous contracts. The Ex- 
port trade in the principal staples has improved, 
as a good business has been done in Silk, and 

the Tea season has commenced vigorously. Ot 

the “noble article” over 1,200 piculs is the 
record, not including a small direct shipment. 
This amount of business, together with the 
paucity of fresh arrivals and the consequently 
dimishing stocks on hand, has had the 
natural effect of hardening rates, especially 
for qualities most in request. Nothing can be 
said of the new crop beyond this, that the sea- 
son so far has been favourable to the produc- 
tion of the &avko's food both in quantity and 
quality, and the yearly increase in the area of 
land placed under the mulberry points to ex- 
tended production. There has been a fairly 
current business in Waste Silk at recent rates, 
but the arrivals have not quite kept pace with 
sales, The Tea trade is brisk, over 10,coo 
piculs of leaf being the business of the week. 
The commodity is plentiful and good, and this 
year's growth bears favourable comparison with 
that of last season. Prices decline as heavy 
parcels come to hand, and this will have the 
effect of increasing the quantity fired, the general 
tendency being towards a cheap article. The 
total shipments from Yokohama and Kobe to 
the United States and Canada during the sea- 
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son just closed amounted to 43,357,197 piculs, 
against 45,455,231 piculs in 1886-7. Exchange, 
following the course of silver, has fluctuated, and 
though the tendency during the week has been 
mostly downward, there is a firmer and a steadier 
feeling at the close. 





NOTES. 





Looxtne to the near approach of the year 1890, 
the Hochi Shimbun rejoices at the earnestness 
of preparation for the constitutional changes to 
be then forthcoming which is manifested by the 
recent reforms in the local government of citi¢s 
and rural districts, and by the creation of the 
Sumitsu-In, While in absolute monarchies, it 
remarks, the Sovereign alone is the author of the 
constitution, that is only an expression of the 
relation between himself and his subjects, and 
in no way does away with the necessity of most 
carefully devising the details of the constitution, 
with the view of ensuring its harmonious work- 
ing. Apparently the terms of the ordinance 
establishing the Privy Council imply that the 
work of the Law Compilation Bureau will hence- 
forward be carried on by the Council, as well as 
the framing of that greatest of all laws, the 
future constitution. Our contemporary is glad 
to find, in this context, that men so familiar 
with the people as Count Katsu and Mr. 
Kono, and so well circumstanced for gauging 
public opinion over a very wide compass, 
have been appointed to the Sumitsu-In. The 
popular element, indeed, might with advant- 
age be increased. Notwithstanding the limita- 
tions expressed in Clause VIII. of the Ordi- 
nance, the Hochi Shimbun, viewing the 
document as a whole, considers that the in- 
fluence of the Privy Council may be very 
considerable, especially in executive affairs and 
in such questions as Treaty Revision. And 
although, on the principle that too many pilots 
are apt to founder a ship, the existence side by 
side with the National Assembly of a Privy 
Council of which the Cabinet Ministers are 
ex officio members cannot be said to be abso- 
lutely free from elements of danger, our 
contemporary is fully prepared to rely on the 
prudence and wisdom of Japanese states- 
men as a guarantee against disaster; and re- 
marks that the true index of the line which the 
Council is to take is sufficiently manifested by 
the provision—only exceptionally set aside in 
favour of Count Ito—that the President of the 
Council is to have no seat in the Cabinet. 
Though some may denounce the creation of 
the Sumitsu-In, on the ground that it is an 
obsolete institution, no longer regarded with 
favour in Europe, such objections can only pro- 
ceed from hasty inferences founded on imper- 
fect appreciation of the true nature and functions 
of the Japanese Privy Council, in the future 
success of which the Hochi Shimbun has every 
confidence. 








* 
eo ® 


The Choya Shimbun discusses the subject 
in a similar strain of congratulation. It observes 
that, while Japan's Privy Council has been es- 
sentially modelled on that of England, there is 
the broad distinction that here its members are 
salaried; and it regards the appointments of 
Count Katsu and Mr. Kono as a satisfactory 
fulfilment of the promise in the Imperial pre- 
amble that the Councillors shall be chosen from 
men of distinguished merit and wide experi- 
ence. Though unable to understay hy the 
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Privy Council is precluded from receiving peti- 
tions from either House of the future Legisla- 
ture, or from any Government Department or 
private individuals, it highly approves of the 
provision which excludes the Council from 
interference in executive affairs, and it regards 
the new organization as one well worthy of an 
enlightened Government, and as a wise and 
necessary preparatory step to the introduction 
of the constitution. 
oe 

While the Jiji Shimpo also has words of 
praise for the new institution, they are founded 
on the belief that it will do good in the way of 
facilitating the transference of portfolios. Hi- 
therto, that journal remarks, the introduction of 
new blood into the Cabinet has been obstructed 
by a natural shrinking from acts calculated 
to affix more or less stigma upon retiring 
Ministers who may have deserved well of their 
country. Now, inasmuch as the position of 
Privy Councillors is but slightly inferior in 
point of distinction to that of Cabinet Ministers, 
individuals may be transferred from the Cabinet 
to the Council without suffering sensible loss of 
dignity. Another advantage is that the Council 
affords a field for the introduction of a leaven of 
private individuals, of distinguished services and 
wide experience, into the Government ranks. 





WE owe an apology to the Journal of the Kana- 
gawa Educational Society for having failed to 
notice its appearance. The first number of the 
Journal, now before us, contains chiefly the 
addresses delivered by Mr. Mitsuhashi, chair- 
man of the Society, and others among its pro- 

moters, in respect of its purpose and programme. 

From Mr. Mitsuhashi's address we gather that 
the intention of the association is to carry the 
care of educational matters beyond official 
circles. It is not to be questioned that Depart- 
mental measures leave untouched many matters 
about which the public might interest itself 
with advantage, and in dwelling upon this hiatus 
and calling upon his fellow-promoters to direct 
their attention to such matters, always, however, 
within the limits of practicality and prudence, 
Mr. Mitsuhashi certainly indicated a useful and 
commendable course. He was followed by 
Mr. Tsuji, President of the Educational Society 
of Japan, who urged that rulers and ruled are 
alike interested in the progress of education, 
and that to abandon it to the efforts of the 
former alone isa plainly defective course. The}; 
organization of private societies, he declared, is 
much to be desired, especially in a prefecture 
like Kanagawa, which, owing to its peculiar 
circumstances, ought to set an example in edu- 
cational affairs. Mr. Ugawa, another prominent 
promoter, devoted himself to considering the ac- 
tual programme of the Society. This he divided 
into two general sections, namely, the encourage- 
ment of education and its practice. Withregard 
to the former, he did not speak in much de- 
tail, confining himself to advocating the publica- 
tion of a journal and the bestowal of rewards 
for distinguished scholarship. With regard to 
the latter, he suggested the inauguration of a 
course of lectures, to which eminent strangers 
visiting Japan or passing through the Kanagawa 








Prefecture should be invited to contribute ; and | te 


he alluded specially to the Western custom of 
inviting the attendance of ladies on such oc- 
casions—a custom the adoption of which in 
Japan he strongly advised. Other addresses 
Ole published in this first number, one 


UNIV! 





by Mr. Tsuruhashi being a condemnation of 
theatres, public story-tellers, vulgar songs, and 
so forth; while another, by Mr. Sekiguchi, ad- 
vocates the alteration of the present style of Japa- 
nese writing from the vertical to the horizontal 
form. We are not at all of Mr. Sekiguchi’s 
way of thinking in this matter. Of course, 
when the Japanese come to use Roman letters 
they will be obliged to write them from left to 
right, but since it is beyond question tbat, from 
a physical point of view, the vertical line is 
much preferable to the horizontal, it would 
surely be a pity to exchange the former for the 
latter as long as ideographs are employed. 
This by the way, however. We wish every 
success to the Kanagawa Educational Society, 
and hope that its excellent example will soon 
be followed elsewhere. 





Ir the American community of Tékyé and 
Yokohama is less numerous than those of some 
other nationalities, they are never backward in 
taking concerted action when fitting opportunity 
occurs. Whatever they may do on such occa- 
sions is always done well, and with a degree of 
good taste and unanimity that is worthy of 
emulation, The recent appointment of Mr. 
Mutsu Munemitsu as Envoy to the United 
States having called forth a desire on their part 
to testify to the popularity of his nomination 
and to their high opinion of his character and 
ability, it was resolved to invite him to a dinner 
at Yokohama before his departure, which invi- 
tation, as will be seen by the following corre- 
spondence his Excellency has accepted for the 
16th instant. The invitation, dated the 2nd of 
May, runs as follows - 








Ee ok your appoi 
ary and Minister Pleni- 
desirous 
FF gw ‘g our appreciation of such appointment, 
as well as of you personally, will be pleased to 
entertain you at a dinner in Yokohama before 
your departure, on such date as may suit your 
convenience. We have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servants, C. R. GReaTHouse, JOHN 
G. Watsu, Joun Linpstey (and 32 others). 

To this the Minister designate replied on the 
sth instant :-— 

GENTLEMEN, —I beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 2nd instant, in which you ex- 
press a desire to entertain me ata dinner in Yo- 
kohama, before my departure for the United 
States, on such date as may suit my convenience, 
‘The complimentary terms in which your invita- 
tions is expressed could not be otherwise than 
extremely gratifying to me personally, and in a 
broader sense it is still more pleasant, because it 
isa manifestation of that friendly sympathy which 
the Government and citizens of the United States 
have always extended towards His Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s Government and my countrymen, I have 
tuch pleasure in accepting your kind invitation, 
and would name the 16th instant if that day would 
suit your convenience. ‘Thanking you for your 
courtesy, I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient ser- 
vant, M. Mutsvu. 














Tue Xeizai Zasshi is greatly mistaken if it 
imagines that we are to be drawn into a discus- 
gion of the A B C of Japan's treaty relations 
with foreign Powers, because we originally 


| characterised as fatuous on the part of a Japanese 


journal its suggestion that the slender existing 
restraints upon foreign residence outside of the 
settlements should be forthwith and uncondi- 
tionally swept away. Our contemporary now 
‘lls a little story about a conversation between 
an old man and a boy, in which the former 
contended that the earth was square, while the 
boy declared, very properly, that it was round. 
The Yapan Mail is of course the owlish old 
manQend | the| Aeaqy Zasshi, in its own opinion, 
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the clever boy. But there are boys and boys. 
And the Xerzai Zasshi must pardon us for 
pointing out that, in respect of its crude views 
on the subject of foreign residence, it is not as 
the boy of the story, except only in the sense 
of being puerile. Lest this measure of our 
contemporary’s calibre should seem too harsh 
or scornful, it may be well to quote out of its 
own mouth the following grotesque statements : 
—‘The question of mixed residence might 
seem to be of great import, but, if the editor of 
the Fapan Mail would only consider what he 
is about, he would learn enough to convince 
him that it is merely a question of external 
forms. This external formality has no bearing 
whatever on our treaty relations ....”. Need we 
say that this wisdom is too wonderful for us, that 
we cannot attain unto it, and that, indeed, we 
had much rather not? Or is it necessary to 
assure the Xe/zat Zasshi that we shall waste 
no more time or space on its singular hal- 
lucinations? 


We take the following from the Bukka Shimpo: 
—The general meeting of the shareholders of 
the Japan Railway Company was held on the 
27th ult., at the Koseikan, Kobikicho, under 
the presidency of Mr. Narahara, Chairman of 
the Company. Over seventy shareholders were 
present. Previous to the ordinary meeting an 
extraordinary meeting took place, at which 
several alterations of the rules were agreed on. 
It was decided that the clause as to the reserve 


of which 507,266 Ibs. were carried, yen 12,915, 
and from goods, of which 178,275,001 Ibs. were 
conveyed (including rent for special freight 
cars), yen 339,180.73. The total of these items 
of income was yen 837,332.145, the receipts 
from passengers being to those from freight 
in the ratio of 10 to 7. By the addition 
of miscellaneous receipts amounting to yer 
27,445.091, the total is increased to yen 
864,777.236. Deducting from this sum the 


tion of preliminary expenses, there is left a 
sum of yen 588,545.68, which represents about 
9.11 per cent. of the paid-up capital. Compar- 
ing the profits on the different sections, we find 
that the return on the first section was yen 
353,079.358, or 17.43 per cent. on the invested 
capital ; on the second section yen 230,075.403, 
or 18.3 per cent. on the invested capital; and 
on section 3 only yen 32,390.919, or 1.28 
per cent. on the invested capital. As the in- 
terest on the capital would not amount to 8 per 
cent., the deficiency has been made up by the 
Government, which has thus given a grant of 
Jen 169,096.388, in addition to an amount 
of yen 3,244.933 allowed as a grant of 8 per 
cent. on capital already invested in the fourth 
and fifth sections. The result of the working 


of the company during the past year is 
certainly highly satisfactory. Though there 


are many railway companies now in exist- 
ence in the country, this must be regarded 


as the fore-runner of them all. It was founded 


business and office expenditure, and the propor-| s 


existing conditions. Though the subject has 
received attention for a considerable period, it 
was only two or three years ago—v.e., at the 
time when the rage for domestic and social 
reform began—that female education entered 
on its present extremely active phase. No doubt, 
says the ijt, the reforms in our mode of life were 
chiefly prompted by the anticipation of mixed re- 
sidence, as a result of treaty revision ; and the 
wealthier classes especially, recognising the ob- 
acles which life @ Ja Yaponaise offers to unres- 
tricted intercourse between foreigners and our- 
selves, busied themselves with constructing fo- 
reign-style houses, adopting foreign garments, and 
other preparations for mixed residence. It was 
soon recognised, however, that social intercourse 
after Western patterns could never be perfected 
unless the education and status of Japanese 
women were so rais-d that, like their sisters in 
Europe and America, they should be enabled to 
hold with dignity a similar position in society. 
This and this only is the secret of the present 
enthusiasm, which has not been called forth by 
natural causes. Nor can it be expected, says 
our contemporary, that in any but the highest 
circles, where expense is less a matter for 
consideration, the women of Japan can pass 
ata bound from the special habits of thousands 

of years to those of Parisian or London society. 
Now, the fashion is to teach our girls and women 
reading (in Chinese), arithmetic, English, 
music, knitting, and embroidery, to which in 
the higher establishments are added Wesiem 





fund, in Article 17 of the rules, should have a/*t @ time when the public mind was not at|dancing and equestrian exercise. Even setting 


provision appended, limiting the amount 
aside as reserve in any year to one-tenth of the 
net profit for that period. Article 24 was 
changed to read as follows :—“ In the event of 
the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or a member of 








all so favourably impressed by the prospect 
of possessing railway communication as it is 
now, and it was then thought advisable for the 
Government to encourage investors to put their 
money in the undertaking by guaranteeing to 





aside the last two, can it be said that sucha 
course of female culture, however good and 
perfect in theory, is really suited to the present 
condition of the Japanese middle classes > dis 
it not rather an extension to women of that very 


the Committee becoming unable to fulfil the them an annual return upon their capital of 8]over-zeal for Western education which has al- 
duties of his office, the directors shall appoint | Pe cent. This act certainly cannot be made|ready brought forth bad fruit in the form of 
one of their number to the post ; and any direc- the ground of censure now. The subsidy is}the present “poor student” class amongst 
tor’s chair that may become vacant shall be|$iven on such conditions that it is applicable,]males? And, although the gradual initiation of 
filled by the shareholders at the next regular |?0t !0 the concern as a whole, but to each sec- Japanese women into Western social manners 
meeting, or in a case of urgency a special |!0n separately ; for instance, sections 1 and 2]is doubtless to be commended, is it wise to 
general meeting may be called for that pur- might give returns equal to 17 per cent. on|neglect the training which teaches them to be- 


pose.” 


approved of. At the ordinary general meeting a 


tion 3 did not yield a profit equal to 8 per 


These alterations were unanimously |!he capital invested in them, and yet, if sec-}come good wives, mothers, and home-managers 


in the sphere they actually occupy? In middle- 


report on the working of the company for the|C¢nt. the deficiency on that section would be|class homes, though maid-servants do the 
nine months from July 1st, 1887, to March 31st, made up by the Government. Though this|rougher work, the women of the household 
1888, was submitted. The net profit was stated |@Xtent of aid is light in comparison with the |must be competent to direct the cooking, make 
to be yen 694,797.357, which, on the paid up|S¥™ granted to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha] clothes, tend the children, and carry on othet 


capital of yen 8,612,204, would equal a dividend 


Lesbo ce 
OMNES percent 
however, was fixed at 10 per ceud, or yen 


645,915.30, the remainder, yen 48,882 
being carried to the next account. 
ing is a condensed table of the accounts :—  ,_ 





Income. 


Business income 
Income from miscellaneous sources 
Subsidy . 
Balance from last account 








5 
54.301 


1,037,172.91 9 









Total income 





Business expenditure « 
Office expenditure ae 
Repayment of preliminary expenses 
Rewards to officers « 
Reserve . 
Dividend 
Carried forward to next account 





00 
+ 1,037,172.57 





‘Yotal Disbursements 
* = * or 

From the report of the company it app& 
that during the nine months the income ah ee 
passengers was y'en 485,236.365, the total n7,0 
ber of passengers being 1,355,7513 from par! iy. 





(ven 800,000), it is still a very special conces- 





0 SS only b 


Wr rrage the extension of easy means of com- 
munication and to promote the happiness and 

welfare of the people at large. This should 

be always borne in mind by those who have the 

direction of the company’s affairs ; they should 
never forget that the public convenience must 
be consulted as far as possible. We (Bukka 
Shimpo) learn that, the operations on section 3 
having been completed, the engineering staff has 
been transferred to sections 4and5. We sin- 
cerely trust that the line from Tdkyd to Awomori 
will be finished as soon as possible, and that a 
step will soon be taken in thedirection of reducing 
fares and rates, so as to enable the public to take 


e viewed as an effort To 
it 


communication and transport now provided. 
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full advantage of the largely increased means of 


Wuuxe rejoicing that the country has awakened 
to the importance of the education of girls, the 
Fifi Shimpo has misgivings as to whether the 
methods now pursued are in harmony with 


domestic business, because hired help for such 


erannum. The dividend, sion on the part of the Government, a conces-| purposes is beyond their means, They have 
ape sion which ~ j ‘ 


Viledipetor social intercourse, and no money 


to spend on social luxuries. Of what good, 
then, will the new-style education be to a young 
middle-class wife? Ifher broken English enables 
her to speak secretly to her husband, it will also 
excite the jealousies of herparents-in-law. Piano- 
playing, knitting, embroidery, and other Western 
accomplishments will.not help her to manage 
her house or make her children’s clothes. All 
her advantages of education will turn to Dead- 
Sea fruit. The Fiji Shimpo does not seek to 
absolutely condemn the present system of 
female culture, but believes that there is a 
strong tendency to carry it too far and too fast, 
and would prefer to see it advance at a steady 
and natural pace, coinciding with the reality of 
social progress, and not outrunning the prac- 
tical requirements of daily life. 








Count Trrasnima, a Privy Councillor, has been 
promoted to the office of Vice-President of the 
Privy Council —ichi Nichi Shimbun. 
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REUTER'S agents must surely “nurse” the 
messages that pass through their hands. The 
first of the great classic races on the English 
turf came off on the 2nd instant, but the result 
only reached us on the 5th. It was evidently 
not Reuter whom Shakespeare had in his eye 
when he talked about putting a “girdle round 
the eatth in forty minutes.” The Two Thousand 
Guineas has been won by the Duke of Port- 
land's bay colt Ayrshire, by Hampton—Ata- 
lanta, the same nobleman owning the second 
horse, Johnny Morgan, a bay colt by Springfield 
—Liady Mar, and another patrician turfite, the 
Duke of Westminster, owning the third—Orbit, 
a chesnut colt by Bend Or—Fair Alice. Ay 
shire’s public form as a two-year-old entitles 
him to the position he has taken in this race, 
that is of course assuming that Sir Frederick 
Johnstone's clipper, Friar's Balsam, was an 
absentee, and this may be taken for granted, as 
the son of Hermit has so great a chance of 
winning the Derby that his owner would hardly 
risk an accident by sending him to Newmarket. 
Ayrshire and Friar’s Balsam had most of 
the good things between them over the 
T-Y.C. last year, though they never met but 
once. That occasion was the New Stakes 
at Ascot, which Friars Balsam won in a 
canter by three lengths from Seabreeze, Ayr- 
shire being a bad third. The Two Thousand 
winner has a good record, however, as he 
only started in seven races, and won five, the 
stakes alone amounting to close upon £9,000. 
He first carried silk at Manchester, in the 
Whitsuntide Plate, where he was beaten by a 
neck by the filly Briar Root, the probable 
winner of the One Thousand Guineas. His 
next appearance was at Ascot, where he was 
‘beaten by Friar’s Balsam and Seabreeze in the 
New Stakes. The remaining five races, which 
he won, were the Home-bred Foal Stakes at 
the Bibury Club Meeting, the Royal Plate at 
Windsor, the Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket, 
the Prince of Wales Stakes at Goodwood, and 
the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. Johnny 
Morgan started in twelve races, but was only 
successful in three, namely, the Rutland Plate 
at the First October Meeting at Newmarket, the 
Old Nursery Stakes at the Houghten Meeting, 
in which he showed his heels to six others over 
the Rowley Mile, and at the Derby November 
Meeting, where he beat a big field in the 
Osmaston Nursery Handicap. Orbit started 
five times and won three races, the Champion 
Nursery Handicap at Kempton Park, the 
Criterion Nursery at the Newmarket Houghton 
Meeting, and the Doveridge Stakes at Derby. 
Ayrshire and Orbit are both in the Derby, 
while Johnny Morgan is not, but all three are 
in the St. Leger. 








Curtovus notions appear to have been inititated 
and carried into practice in one of the Tdkyd 
Ward Assemblies. Certain members, said to 
belong to the Progressionist Party, possibly 
thinking it advisable to play at Parliament by 
way of preparing themselves for 1890, suggested 
that the standing committee should occupy 
the position of a Cabinet to the chairman, 
both, of course, holding the same opinions 
and pursuing the same policy. Now, accord- 
ing to the rules of these assemblies, chairman 
and committee alike are chosen by vote, and 
though it may happen, and probably does hap- 
pen, that men thus selected entertain similar 


moment that the standing committee should 


adopt the alternative of resigning if they find 
themselves at variance with him. 


resigned, one and all, on various pretexts, aud 
the next seven names on the list were chosen. 





the second six proving more amenable. 


not surprised that it has been heartily ridiculed 
by the vernacular press. 


Ow the subject of forming a commercial har- 
bour at this port, which is undergtood to have 
been lately taken up by Count Okuma, the 
Mainichi Shimbun tells its readers that although, 
when some of the leading merchants applied 
last year to the Government for powers to con- 
struct the harbour, Count Okuma warmly ad- 
mired the spirit by which they were animated, 
he nevertheless considered that a work of that 
nature should be practically the property, 
not of a private company, but of the whole 
people of Yokohama. His Excellency, it 
says, apprehended that, as the trade of the 
port grows, increasing revenues from harbour 
dues might, in the hands of a company, be 
applied only to swelling the dividends, instead 
of to the proper purpose of lowering the dues. 
Accordingly, the Count came to the conclusion 
that the harbour works should be strictly public 
works, for the benefit of all Yokohama. 
* i * 

The Keizaé Zasshi expresses astonishment at 
the above statements, which it regards as in- 
spired. Averring that what the Yokohama 
merchants want is power to construct wharves 
only—not the harbour-works proper—it devotes 
a somewhat lengthy argument to contesting 
Count Okuma’s alleged views, and to showing 
that, though the latter works ought, rightly 
enough, to be public rather than _ private 
property, the construction within the harbour of 
wharves for facilities in handling cargo, or of 
docks, should legitimately be conceded to private 
enterprise. It contends that exorbitant wharf or 
dock dues would be prevented by ordinary pro- 
cesses of competition; it adduces exa’ ples in 
proof that private undertakings are as cleap 
as, or even cheaper than, those which are,the 
property of Government or of the public; and 
it maintains that, even if the harbour itself were 
constructed by a company, there is no reagon 
to apprehend that, with increasing trade, the 
company would go on enriching itself unddly 
at the cost of the shipping. / 








ery ( 
But has not the Ke/zai Zasshi been ata good 
deal of pains to pull down an edifice of jts 
own creation? All that the Afaénicht Shimbun 
speaks of is what happened last year, not what 
is happening now. As far as we are informed, 
the latter journal is perfectly right in its stath- 
ments that the merchants did seek last ye:ar 
powers to carry out the harbour works proper. 
If those powers have been denied to them, thle 





views, there is obviously no guarantee of any- 
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denial is admitted by the eisai Zasshi to be 
just and proper. All this talk about wharves 


UNIVE 
UR 


thing of the kind, nor is it contemplated for a 
of necessity support the Chairman's policy, or 


In the case 
of the Assembly in question, however, a new 
chairman having been elected by vote, and six 
out of seven of the old members of the standing 
committee having been re-elected, the latter 


Evidently if the first six on the list could not 
agree to serve with a chairman who had been 
selected by the same men that voted for them- 
selves, there was very little chance indeed of 
But in 
truth the whole idea was grotesque, and we are 


and docks is entirely beside the question re- 
ferred to by the Afainichi Shimbun, and has 
nothing to do with the original proposal, or with 
the opinions on that, and that alone, which the 
latter journal attributes to Count Okuma. 


Surety it seems a little like battling with 
shadows to raise questions about the necessity 
of finding means to dispose of Japan's surplus 
population. To begin with, it appears very 
doubtful whether she has any surplus popula- 
tion, Large tracts of land remain to be brought 
into cultivation, and new industries are spring- 
ing up to give employment to additional hands. 
We hear, indeed, of over-taxation, and of 
distress among the agricultural classes, but we 
do not hear of large numbers of indigent folks 
vainly ‘seeking employment, nor do we sce 
distressed people crowding to the cities, nor are 
there apparent any of the other evidences that 
usually accompany an excess of mouths to feed. 
The Fiji Shimpé, however, professes to be un- 
easy on the subject. It apprehends that, as 
labour-saving machines are more and more 
introduced, ordinary workmen and mechanics 
will find their sources of employment more and 
more diminished, until finally distress will drive 
them to dangerous violence. This is a very old 
fear. It has been entertained in every country, 
but never realized everywhere. For experience 
universally proves that, if the introduction of 
machinery diminishes the labour of production, 
it also stimulates industry, and that the com- 
pensation thus afforded more than redresses the 
balance. But, although this apprehension of 
the Fiji Shimpé'’s appears chimerical, the case 
is different with its recommendation that 
endeavours should be made to promote enter- 
prises which depend on manual labour peculiar 
to Japan. In the wonderful dexterity of their 
fingers, and in their artistic instincts, the Japa- 
nese have special advantages which they should 
spare no pains to turn to the utmost account. 
Other nationals may be physically stronger or 
mentally keener, but none are equally endowed 
in those respects. 


Tue auriferous wealth of Manchuria, long 
known to be considerable, seems at length to 
be in a fair way of intelligent and systematic 
development, on a large scale and under Go- 
vernmental auspices, It appears that attention 
is tobe at first directed to a district of the Mo-h’o 
river, situated in the Helung-Kiang territory, 
west of the city of Merguen, and close to the 
frontier of Russian Siberia. As in the case of 
all other streams in this region, the waters of 
the Mo-h’o form part of the basin of the Amur. 
The auriferous district spreads through a wild 
inhospitable land, far remote from the haunts 
of men, Its treasures are subject to stealthy 
appropriation by hordes of ruffian characters 
called“ gold-thieves,” who are only kept in 
check by special military outpost guards. The 
deposits are described as exceedingly rich, so 
plentiful, indeed, that the gold-thieves, destitute 
of all appliances, have carried on successful 
work by digging with their hands only, in the 
shallow waters of the stream and under the 
rocks. Now, however, the Mo-h’o district is to 
be thoroughly exploited, and occupied by a 
settled mining population. In a remarkable 
document lately issued by the Tsung-li Yamén, 
Li Hung Chang discusses minutely and meth- 
odically, and in a very practical spirit, the steps 
which should be taken for developing the 
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auriferous region. His recommendations are 
stated under sixteen heads. They include the 
establishment of a permanent Mining Bureau, 
to be fortified, as a beginning, with funds ad- 
vanced by himself and the Governor of Helung- 
Kiang, for the purpose of making roads and 
surveys, engaging mining engineers, selecting 
sites, purchasing machinery and steamboats, 
erecting buildings, collecting a steady min- 
ing population, and establishing armed posts. 
It is next proposed to start a Joint Stock 
company, with a capital of 200,000 /ae/s, to 
take over and work the mines. Of the magni- 
tude of the whole enterprise an idea may be 
formed from the fact that it is proposed to make 
a main road of approach from Tsitsihar to Mo- 
h‘o, 1,500 // in length, much of it traversing “‘ in- 
accessible mountains and impenetrable forests 
that have not seen the tracks of men.” The 
felling of trees and clearing of this road are to 
be undertaken by from 1,000 to 2,000 soldiers, 
who will receive extra allowances. Stations and 
guards are to be established along the road, and 
a line of telegraph is to connect its termini. 
Altogether, the scheme is a fine conception, and 
one which, if carried out on the lines indicated, 
can hardly fail to pave the way to the gradual 
fuller development of the vast resources of Man- 
churia, and thus to bring happiness and pro- 
sperity to countless numbers of China's teeming 
population, 





In the 7171 Shimpo we find some interesting 
statistics with regard to legal affairs in Japan 
during 1887. It appears that the entire number 
of civil suits brought before the 47 Courts of First 





Instance throughout the Empire, during the 


period under review, was 60,542, of which | observing that, since the Tokyd Court of Appeal 
6,877 were cases remaining over from the|hears 21 cases per week of seven days, ag 
1 case heard by the Hakodate Court in the| the last-named s ¢ 
54,282 of these suits, and the remaining 6,260] Same time, the ratio of judges in the two Courts | the appointmen® 
were transferred to the business of the current/should be directly as those numbers. 
same argument should apply to the other Courts | General 
ten was left undecided. Turning to the lighter| of Appeal, whereas the actual numbers of legal | Allg 
from of cases which are settled by the tribunals | officials are as follows :— 


preceding years. Decisions were obtained in 


It results that about one case in eve: 





year. 


of conciliation, we find that there were 425,927, 
and that out of every hundred of these no fewer 
than 93 were brought to a conclusion. We 
have therefore a grand total of 486,469 law-suiis 
during the twelvemonth ; or an average of one 
case per 78 units of the population (taking the 





latter at 38,151,217). Decidedly one is forced | It isvery pl 
to the conclusion thata litigious tendency exists | placeg jike Haly 
among the Japanese. On the other hand, it is shotjam ho 
plain that the people are not without confidence | broy 

preg 
jud 


in the ability and impartiality of the tribunals, 
and that the celerity of the latter’s working 
compares very favourably with the state of 
affairs in the West. Of course the record is 
not quite so satisfactory when we come to 
Courts of Appeal. Of these there are seven in 


the Empire, and they were called on to adjudi- 
cases, of which they decided 


cate in 2,491 
1,965, or 79 per cent. In the Supreme Court 
881 cases were tried, and judgment was 


given in 598; a ratio of 68 per cent. Con- 
sidering the various Courts in the order of 
the amount of business brought before them, 
we find, as might be expected, that the Toky6 
tribunals stand at the head of the list; the 


Courts of First Instance in that capital having 


dealt with 11 per cent. of the total cases tried 
throughout the Empire. 


&e, 
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Next comes Osaka, 


ved in order by Nagano, Yamagata, Uraga, 
age aad Vohdhstnn stand very low in| rad gained headway, and the wind, blowing on 


the list, and still lower are Kagoshima, Miya- | hat side of the house, gave rise a draught which 


the farther we go from the chief centres of 
business, the less expeditious does legal pro- 
cedure become. 
drawn are that the best law officers are ap- 
pointed to the Courts in important cities, and 
that in the country districts officialdom still pre- 
serves more or less of its solemn indifference 
to public convenience. 


ion, whence asmall handengine was despatched | 


saki, Wakayama, Kanazawa, Okinawa and 
Nemuro. The Okinawa (Riukiu) and Nemuro 
(Ezo) Courts were only required to deal with 
231 and 111 cases, respectively, from which it 
appears that the inhabitants of both those 
districts are living peacefully and contentedly. 
Similarly with respect to Appeal Courts. The 
TOkyd Court of Appeal dealt with 42 per cent. 
of the aggregate of appealed chses, and the 
Osaka Court disposed of more more 23 percent, 
so that the remaining five tribunals of this 
nature had only to try 35 per cent. 
the total Very curious is the record 
comparative rates of expedition in the various 
Courts. The Tdkyd Tribunal actually at- 
tained the remarkable figure of three cases per 
diem, taking the year as 365 days; but, if work- 
ing days alone be included, the average be- 
comes considerably higher. This is a truly 
noteworthy achievement in respect of ce! erity. 
Osaka follows with seven cases in three days; or 
more than twg cases per diem—also an excellent 
showing. Then we have Miyagi and Nagoya 
with about two cases in three days ; Hiroshima, 
with one case in every two days; Nagasaki, with 
three cases in every seven days, and Hakodate 
with one case in every seven days. In short, 
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Jupors, Pouce Atif 

Tokyd . 23 ae 
Osaica 16 “ 
Miyagi... . 7 7 
Hiroshima 6 3 
Hakedate 6 4 
Nagoya 6 ty 
Nagasaki 6 4 
3 





ain that, ya such staffs, the Courts at 


date, Miyagi and so forth 
be able to decide all the cases 
(ren More them, but in point of fact, the 
tion of suits in which they fail to give 
Osfzment is greater than in either Tokyd or 
hedtka. Undoubtedly there is something amiss 
-te, that requires to be unriddled. 









¢ 
ers Monday morning the fine two storied resid- 
buce of Mr. W. R. Bennett, No. 37, Bluff, has 
cien totally destroyed by fire. The first indi- 
b:.tion of danger appeared in the floor of the 
with-room, which is on the second story, from 
traich it would seem that the occurence can be 
w ted to the apparatus for heating the bath. It 

gs at first difficult to reach the seat of the 
ee either from above or below, the bath 





som very quickly filling with smoke. A mes- 


fenger was despatched to the Bluff Police sta 





‘o the place. By this time, however, the fire 


His Exce} 
vernor-General of the Philippines, arrived from 
Hongkong in the City of Sydney on Wednes- 
day evening, accompanied by his son, who is 
also his private secretary, as well as by Colonel 
Parrado, and by two aides-de-camp, Lieutenant 
Colonels 
Chargé d'Affaires and others of the Legation 
staff were awaiting the arrival of the General, 
who, after landing in the Kencho steam-launch 
and resting at the Grand Hotel, proceeded by 
the last train to Tokyd, where, rooms at the 
Rokumeikan have been kindly placed at his 
disposal by the Japanese Government. 
Ishimoto, of the Japanese Engineers, has been 
attached to Sefior Terreros’ staff for the period 
From a biographical notice lately 
published in the Hongko 
pears that General Terrer 
The Fijf Shimps completes its analysis by | Of active military se, 
wounds in the Mp 


of his stay. 


The |army diy 


stral 








cy 


Vera 


and the Spanish ©"jyj1 war ten years later. 























thus driven quickly along in the upper storey of 
the house, attacking at the same time the floor- 
ing, and by eight o'clock (the outbreak was first 
discovered at half-past seven) the thick volumes 
of black smoke which rolled out of the house to 
leeward, effectually forbade approach to the 
upper apartments. 
derable quantity of furniture was saved from the 
dining and drawing rooms, situated farthest from 
the place where the fire originated, By a quarter 
past eight the flames had burst their way through 
the walls of the building, and in another half 
hour the destruction was complete. The house 
and furniture were insured with the China Fire 
Insurance Co., of which Messrs. Mourilyan 
Heimann & Co., are the agents, ° 


Below, however, a consi- 


Genera TERREROS, lately Go- 


and Cortez. The Spanish 


Major 


Telegraph, it ap- 
‘seen a good deal 
ce, and received many 
“rocco compaign of 1859-60 
Sines 
x af 
truggle, he has held successively ? 
:s of General of the Madrid 











ionTieutenant-General and Captain- 
f Andalucia, Commander of King 
£0 XII's, military staff,and Captain-General 
f Castilla La Nueva. 
to Spain, after a three-years' term as Governor- 
General of the Philippines. 


He is now on his return 


Desrirte the disgusting state of the weather and 
the roads on Monday, a large audience attended 
at the Public Hall on the occasion of the concert 
given by the united orchestras of H.1.G.M. 
ships 2ismarck, Carola, and Sophie, in aid of 
the sufferers from the recent floods in Germany. 
With the exception of two numbers, the whole 
brunt of the evening was borne by the combined 
bands of the squadron. The programme opened 
with the “Overture to Zampa” (Herold). 
couple of part songs “ Bankett Lied” (Reichard) 
amd “Auf der Wacht” (Schreiner) followed, 
rendered by the Glee Club, consisting of 8 voices 
led by Mr. Claus. 
gave “ Wald eins amkeit” (Abt). 
tra then gave the ‘‘Schatz waltz” from the 
Zigeuner Baron (Strauss), which was followed by 
a pianoforte solo, “ Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2” 
(Liszt), played by Mr. J. Saenger. 
number—“ Fantasia on 
Martha” (Flotow), closed the first part. 
second opened with the “ Overture to the Caliph 
of Bagdad" (Boieldien) by a band of wind in- 


A 


Being encored, the club 
The orches- 


An orche~ 
motives from 
The 


struments led by Mr, Niederoth, and the Glee 





b then reappeared and gave ‘Schalk Pot- 
pourri” (Schreiner), and 


“ Erinnerung an 


Peterhof” (Strauss), returning in answer to an 


aused the flames to spread rapidly. They were | imperative recall and rendering “ Das erste 
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Glas.” The orchestra followed with the 
fantasia “ Schmetterlings Jagd” (Keler Bela), 
and Mr. J. Saenger with a couple of piano- 
forte solos—“ Lied a. d. Abendstern, from 
Tannhauser (Wagner-Liszt), and “ Polonaise” 
Op. 40 No.2, (Chopin), the orchestra finish- 
ing up with the Commandeur March (Latan). 


Lhe concert was indeed from beginning 
to end an unqualified success. Had the wea- 
ther been at all tolerable the audience 


would certainly have been larger, but as it was 
every reserve seat was, we believe, taken. Every 
effort of the orchestra, either wind or string, was 
listened to with the utmost attention and heartily 
applauded; the same remark indeed applies if 
possible more aptly to the solos of Mr. 
Saenger,—in whom few could fail to recognise a 
thorough and finished master of the piano,— 
and to the songs. The effort was indeed a 
worthy one, and we can only hope, as well for 
the sake of those who were present and who 
would gladly go again, as on behalf of those 
who missed the treat of last night, that the 
united orchestras of the Imperial German Squad- 
ron will give another concertin Yokohama. 





Tue Fiji Shimpo describes a case of alleged 
recent malpractice on the part of a foreign firm 
in Yokohama towards a Japanese buyer, which 
it is to be hoped contains some elements of 
exaggeration. The story as told is that a Japa- 
nese merchant had ordered a certain quantity of 
shirtings through the foreign firm, at an agreed 
price of some 12,000 yen, to be paid in the 
ordinary way on delivery; but that, on the 
arrival of the order, prices having meanwhile 
risen, the goods, instead of being landed and 
delivered, were transferred to another vessel in 
the harbour and sent to Kobe. The foreign 
merchant, says the Ziji Shimpo, on being 
applied to for the goods by his Japanese 
customer, coolly assured him that they had not 
arrived, whereas, he had at that very time 
ordered his clerks to effect the transfer to Kobe. 
The Japanese, however, getting wind of the 
trick, discovered that the merchandise ordered 
for him had most certainly arrived, and had as 
certainly been passed on to Kobe, in direct vio- 
lation of the contract with himself. His only 
redress was to take legal proceedings, but from 
these he naturally shrunk, fearing the expense 
and uncertainty of a suit in a foreign extra- 
territorial court. He has therefore had to put 
up with the wrong inflicted upon him. The 
Fit Shimpo suggests, however, that at least the 
instrumentality of the Customs Department at 
Kobe might be enlisted, with the view of attes- 
ting the facts of the malpractice, as a warning 
against the repetition of similar dishonesty. 


On the subject of the limitations which the ex- 
isting treaties impose upon foreigners in Japan, 
the Hocht Shimbun remarks that while the 
conferences for revision were in progress there 
was a strong inclination towards liberality in 
their enforcement. It was common enough, 
for instance, to see signboards publicly pro- 
claiming the existence of agencies of foreign 
firms outside the treaty settlements. Pass- 
ports were frequently renewed by the Foreign 
Office on application by letter from travellers and 
others in the interior. Certain other evasions of 
treaty inhibitions of foreign business dealings in 
the interior had also come to be regarded with 
leniency. As, however, the revision conferences 


says the Hoch? Shimbun, that all such latitude 
should be curtailed. The main inducement for 
foreign Powers to assent to Japan's claims in 
respect of treaty revision being the expectation of 
enjoying the advantages which would attend the 
opening of the country, it is manifestly impru- 
dent to part with any of those advantages before- 
hand. To do so is to invite future defeat by 
causing the Japanese negotiators to re-approach 
the Conference table hereafter with empty or 
part-empty hands, Atall events, says the Hoch? 
Shimbun, it is understood that the authorities 
are considering the question of henceforward 
carrying out the present treaties to the letter— 
notwithstanding the increased work which this 
will throw upon the Foreign Office—and of for- 
bidding the laxities above referred to, as well as 
the owning by foreigners of land or houses 
beyond the settlements, and business partner- 
ships between foreigners and Japanese. Though 
this tightening of the reins will produce some 
inconvenience to foreigners, it is obvious that 
under the circumstances of the present situation 
the step is unavoidable. 


Tur ceremony of conferring certificates of Ha- 
hase or scholarship took place on the afternoon of 
the 7th instant in the Educational Department, 
Viscount Mori, Minister; Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Mini- 
ster; and officials of soin rank in the Department 
were present. The Minister presented certifi- 
cates to the following gentlemen :—Messrs. 
Kato Hiroyuki, Shigeno Antaku, Toyama Shd- 
ichi, Konakamura Kiyonori, and Shimada Shi- 
genori (Bungaku Hakase) ; Messrs. Mitsukuri 
Rinsh6, Hatoyama Kazuo, Hozumi Nobushige, 
Kikuchi Takeo, and Tajiri Inajiro (Hogaku 
Hakase); Dr. Ikeda Kensai, Dr. Hashimoto 
Tsunatsune, Dr. Takagi Kanehiro, Messrs. Mi- 
yake Sha, and Osawa Kenji (/gaku Hakase) ; 
Me s. Yatabe Ryokichi, Ito Keisuke, Kikuchi 
Tro, Yamakawa Kenjiro, and Nagai Naga- 
|! btigaku Hakase); and Messrs, Matsu- 
moto Sdichi, Furuichi Koi, Haraguchi Kaname, 
Hasegawa Yoshinosuke, and Shida Rinzaburo 
(Kégaku Hakase).—Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
* . * 

We (Japan Mail) may state that the above 
distinctions have been conferred in accordance 
with the Titles of Scholarship Regulations 
issued in May last year. There are five orders, 
so to speak, Hogaku (jurisprudence), Zgaku 
(medicine), Aogaku (engineering), Bungaku 
(literature), and Rigaku (philosoph: 





Tur Boston Herald thus relates how a curious 
mistake with a hand at cards resulted in winn- 
ing the game :—Two well known Boston genile- 
men were playing a game of seven up the other 


day for $100 a side. 





As the publication of 
their real names in connection with such 
affair would startle the religious circ 


an 





s in which 
they move, fictitious names will be employed in 
giving the somewhat singular details of their 
game. The playing had progressed with equal 
success to both players until they had six points 
apiece. It was Brown's turn to deal, which 
gave Smith the “beg.” The cards were given 
out and the nine of spades turned up. Smith, 





ing the trump card for a club, ‘stood his 
hand,” “swung out” the ace of that suit, and 
reached over to pull in the stakes—‘‘ Hold on,” 
said Brown, ‘that is not the trump—the nine 
of spades was turned.’—Smith saw his error, 





have been postponed, it is now desirable, 
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and was about to throw down his cards and 


URBA\ 


under the excitement of the occasion, mistak- | 


surrender the money to his opponent, but he 
regained his composure and said to Brown: 
“Very well; we will play the hand out, anyway.” 
—Card after card fell upon the table, until the 
entire 12 had been shown, when the fact was 
developed that neither player had a trump, and 
the only face card was the ace of clubs that 
Smith played when he thought that suit was the 
trump. This, of course, gave him one point 
(game), which carried him out. Brown, when 
he saw the result, swore that he would never 
touch another card as long as he lived. 


Fire broke out about ten o'clock on Wednesday 
in the butchery known as the Kobe Beef Shop, 
at No. 185, Settlement. The flames must have 
obtained a hold very quickly, because when the 
bells began to ring they had already burst 
through the windows and the roof. The butchery 
which was a two storied brick house, was com- 
pletely gutted. Ina very short time, certainly 
not more than ten minutes after the starting 
of the bells, two streams of water were playing 
on the building and on that to the south of it, 
occupied by Ah Why, painter, carpenter, &c., 
and soon there were no less than eight hose avail- 
able. Most of these were attached to the hy- 
drants, though both the “ Victoria” and ‘“ Re- 
lief" steamers were in use—one opposite the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the other in 
Chinatown, near the fire—and it seems 
wonderful that with such a volume of water 
being poured on them the flames held 
sway so long. The butchery was separated 
from the adjoining premises by a narrow lane 
oneach side. ‘The fire only momentarily caught 
on the north side—that next the corner, where 
less than a year ago a fire occurred—but on the 
south Mr. Ah Why’s premises were well alit, 
so well indeed that seven nozzles played on it for 
a quarter of an hour, till the place seemed to 
be afloat, without dimming the brilliancy of the 
light within. Perhaps no fire that has taken place 
in Yokohama so well illustrated the value of the 
hydrants, for without these ready means of ob- 
taining water and the powerful pressure available 
the damage must have been very much larger. 





We have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of 
the accounts of the London Assurance Corpora- 
tion for the year ended 31st December last. 
From the statement we learn that the total assets 
amount to £3,432,140, and that the income from 
all sources was £807,024. The income from pre- 
miums was as follows, viz., marine, £218,859 ; 
fice, £312,293; life, £142,348. It further 
appears that the dividend paid to the share- 
holders was £89,655, being at the rate of 20 
per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital ; 
that the profit on the marine account for the last 
closed year, 1885, was £27,909; and that the 
following amounts were transferred to the credit 
of profit and loss, viz, £10,000 from the 
marine ; £35,000 from the fire; and £17,634 
from the life account. Messrs. H. Ahrens & 
Co. Nachf., are the agents at this port. 








We lately made a few comments on extraor- 
dinary hands at cards. Here is another re- 
markable case, which we ourselves witnessed a 
night or two ago, at the noble game of poker. 
It happened in the capital, where a well-known 
player, drawing one card to a ten, knave, queen, 
and ace of hearts, took in the king of the same 
suit, thus finding himself with one of the ten 


rarest and certainly the grandest of all poker 
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hands, a royal flush sequence, the odds against 
which at the beginning of a deal are said to 
be 167 millions to one. A Yokohama friend 
writes to us that he lately had a similar ex- 
perience when playing in this Settlement, having 
drawn the queen of clubs to ten, knave, king, 
ace of the same suit. He adds, plaintively, 
“but I made nothing of the hand.” 








Waitine in Monday's issue on the result of the 
Two Thousand Guineas, we said that Briar-root 
was the probable winner of the One Thousand, 
and Reuter at length telegraphs—Briar-root 1, 
Seabreeze 2, Belle Mahone 3. The winner's re- 
cord is not great, but she is exceedingly well- 
bred, Springfield—Eglentyne, and in her first 
essay, which was at Manchester, she won the 
Whitsuntide Plate of 5,000 sovs. ina field of 
nineteen runners. She afterwards ran second 
in the Windsor Castle Stakes at Ascot, was un- 
successful with a single opponent at Ayr, and 
ran unplaced in the Knowsley Nursery at Liver- 
pool. Briar-root belongs to Mr. Douglas Baird, 
but will have no chance of following the example 
of Formosa, Hannah, and Apology, as she is 
notin the St. Leger. Seabreeze ran in ten races 
as a two-year-old, and scored five times. She 
belongs to Lord Calthorpe, and is a chesnut filly 
by Isonomy—St. Marguerite. The filly made 
her first appearance at the Newmarket Craven 
Meeting, and failed in the Fitz-William Plate, 
which was won by General Pearson's Anarch, but 
she turned the tables on Anarch in the Biennial at 
Ascot, and was second in the New Stakes at the 
same meeting. She was also second in the July 
Stakes at Newmarket, won the Ham Stakes at 
Goodwood, and was third in the Harrington 
Stakes at Derby. At the Newmarket First Octo- 
ber Meeting, Seabreeze won the Buckenham 
Stakes and the Boscawen Stakes the same after- 
noon, and at the same meeting carried off a 
Produce Stakes, winding up her two-year-old 
career by running third to Friar's Balsam in the 
Middle Park Plate. Mr, C. Perkins owns Belle 
Mahone, a bay filly by Uncas—Jenny Howlet, 
Starting six times, she won three races, the Gos- 
forth Park Juvenile Plate, the Great Yorkshire 
Foal Stakes at Thirsk, and the Liverpool Nur- 
sery Plate, beating eleven others. Seabreeze 
and Belle Mahone are in the St. Leger, but 
neither of the three fillies is in the Derby. 








Count Ito, President ; Counts Oki, Kawamura, 
Sasaki, Terajima, Soeshima, Higashikuze, 
Yoshii, and Katsu, Viscounts Sano and Shina- 
gawa, and Mr. Kono, Councillors ; Mr. Inouye, 
Chief Secretary; and Messrs. Ito, Kaneko, 
Tsuda, and Hanabusa, Secretaries of the Privy 
Council, proceeded to the Council-room, esta- 
blished in the Palace, on the morning of the 8th 
instant. H.I.M. the Emperor met these officials 
there at 11 a.m., and presided at the opening 
of the Council. Count Kuroda, Minister Pre- 
sident of State, and the Ministers of State were 
also present.—Wichi Nichi Shimbun. 


Tuat advertising is the life of business has 
passed into a proverb, and no better proof of its 
correctness can be given than the extent to which 
large corporations devote their funds now-a-days 
to bringing to public notice the business in 
which they are engaged. We are led to these 
remarks through the receipt from Messrs 
Bernard and Wood, the local agents, of a ca- 
lendar issued by the New York Life Insurance 
Company, which consists of a dozen cards of 
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elegant material strung together on a silken 
cord, each card bearing a double calender— 
1888 and 188y—on one side and a coloured 
lithograph on the other, the subjects taken for 
the pictures being the principal public buildings 
of New York. Asa combination of the useful 
and ornamental in artistic advertising, this calen- 
dar is equal to anything we have yet seen. 

Tue investigation at Galle into the cause of the 
loss of the Sikh, says the Singapore Free Press, 
has resulted in suspension of Captain Hudson's 
certificate for twelve months, the vessel being 
lost for “ want of proper precaution on the part 
of the master.’ From the depositions it appears 
that the vessel struck on the Gindura Reef, off 
Galle Harbour, about 10 p.m. on March 24th, 
going down in seven or eight minutes in nine 
fathoms of water. Captain Hudson, who only 
took charge of the vessel in the Suez Canal, 
seems to have mistaken the reef for the tide 
rip, having overrun his course and steered too 
close to the reef to verify his position. Part of 
the cargo was consigned to Sandilands, Buttery 
and Co. of Penang ; there seems to have been 
but little salvage. 


Tuere are fewer or, in their way, prettier 
sights to be seen in the capital, than the occa- 
sional outings of the school children organised 
by the Undo-kwar. Last Thursday, one of 
these meetings for the schools of the Shiba 
district was held in the Mita Park, and from 
morning till dusk some hundreds of boys and 
girls, their faces aglow with excitement and 
pleasure, were to be seen running races and dis- 
porting themselves as only children can when 
out for a holiday. Flags and banners waved in 
the wind, and the little ones, in caps and badges 
bearing the distinctive marks of their school, 
sang their merry ditties and cheered the victors 
in the sports. Altogether this innovation in 
school life in Toky6 is much to be commended. 











Aw influential company for the direct export 
of silk is, according to the Buksa Shimpo, 
being organized by the leading merchants of 
Yokohama. This company, to be called the 
Yokohama Shokai, Limited, will, it is said, start 
with a capital of 500,000 yen, 280,000 of which 
will be subscribed by Messrs. Hara Zenzaburo 
and Mogi Sobei in equal proportions, while 
Mr. Shibusawa Sakatori is to contribute 120,000 
yen, and Ono Mitzuk: 100,000 yen. Branch 
offices are to be established at New York and 
Lyons, and by these the company’s customers 
will be kept constantly advised of the state of 
the silk markets in Europe and America, 








Tue W.-C. Daily News says :— Only the fore 
part of the San Padlo is now out of water, 
The masts are gone, the sides have fallen in, 
and the upper deck is also gone, having been 
burnt. The Rocket, which was sent to the 
wreck, returned to Shanghai on Saturday at 
midnight. The #xh-lee got back on Friday, 
The U.S.S. Brooklyn returned to Shanghai on 
Saturday.” 





His Excerrency Genera Ferrero, of the 
Spanish Corps of Engineers, lately Governor- 
General of the Philippines, has arrived here in 
the City of Sydney, and rooms have been pro- 
vided for him by the Government in the Roku- 
meikan, Tokyd. The General, we believe, 
intends to pass some time in Japan before 
returning to Spain, his visit having for its chief 





UN 


object the furtherance of the desire of the 
Spanish Government to extend the commercial 
and other relations between the Philippines and 
this country, 


Tue Shanghai papers to hand yesterday give 
the results of the three day’s racing, from which 
it appears that the leviathan stable won eleven 
races—four on the first day, five on the second 
(including the Shanghai Derby with Dolores and 
the Shanghai Stakes with Harbinger), and two 
on the third, besides which, ponies from this 
stable ran eight times second and five times 
third in the 23 flat races of the meeting. Mr. 
Sassoon, on Bullion, won the Ladies’ Purse on 
the second day. 








Wuy, we wonder, are not proper telescopes pro- 
vided at the Boat Club for the use of members. 
The two intruments that at present adorn the 
verandah of the Club House are assuredly 
amusing and entertaining enough in their way, 
—but not in the discerning of distant objects, 
for which purpose they are even less useful than 
the glasses that are found at the refreshment bar. 








Some of the extreme personal devotees of 
Darwin (says a home paper) meditate the 
raising of subscriptions with a view to purchas- 
ing the Beagle, in which he made his memorable 
voyage. It is now actually in the hands of the 
Japanese Government, and is used as a training 
ship in the vicinity of Yokohama. 


Tur Choya Shimbun gives currency to a ru- 
mour that the Government Proposes to abolish 
the Department of Communications, the business 
now conducted by which would then be trans- 
ferred to the Agricultural and Commercial De- 
partment and the Department for Home Affairs. 


Tr is announced by the Committee of the Fund 
for the Restoration of the grave of Will Adams 
that the subscription list will be closed at the 
end of the present month, Consequently those 
who intend to subscribe, but have not yet done 
80, are invited to send their names and the 
amounts of their subscriptions to this office. 








We have to acknowledge from Shanghai, 
through H.1.C.M.’s Consul at this Port, receipts 
for sums subscribed through this office for the 
Yellow River Flood Fund ; and to state that we 


have forwarded the receipts to the respective 
subscribers. 








We have received a transcribed copy of the 
judgment in the Glamorganshire case, in which 
there are some further remarks on the question 
of breach of the regulations in regard to side- 
lights, which will be read with interest. 
EE oy 


Count Io, President of the Sumitsu-in, visited 
the Cabinet Office on the morning of the rst 
instant, and handed over to Count Kuroda the 
duties which he has hitherto discharged as 
Minister President of State. 


Baron Takasaxt, Governor of Toky6, was 
slightly injured on the 3rd instant by his car- 
riage being overturned opposite to his residence 
at Shiba, 


We are informed that the Canadian-Pacific 
steamer Adyssinia, Captain Geo. A. Lee, arrived 
at Vancouver on May 8th, having left Yoko- 
hama April 25th at noon. 


Mx. Groce Jamieson, acting Judge of H.B.M. 
Court for Japan, arrived on ‘Thursday from 
Shanghai in the Fohohama Maru, 
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THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
a 
E publish in this issue authorised 
translations of the Imperial Ordi- 
nances which were promulgated a week 
ago, defining the constitution, functions, 
procedure, and salaries of the newly created 
Sumitsu-In, or Privy Council. The 
troduction of this additional factor con- 
stitutes a not unimportant step in the 


in- 


picturesque series of changes in the fabric 
of Japan’s Government which the last 
twenty years have witnessed, and which, 
while successively aimed at meeting the 
requirements of the period, have of late 
been also designed to serve as forerunners 
to the great measure of popular repre- 
sentation that is to be enacted in the 
course of the year after next. Hitherto 
the Minister President of State has been 
the chief adviser of the Crown. Hence- 
forward that to be held 
by the Sumitsu-In, composed of a select 
body of years, dis- 
tinguished signal 
services to the Empire, and appointed by 
the SOVEREIGN personally. To this hier- 
archy are now assigned the duties of dis- 
cussing important matters of State, and 
of laying before the EMPEROR, in writing, 
the opinions of the majority of its mem- 


position is 


men of mature 


for experience and 


bers, and in certain cases of the minority 
also. Its position v/s-d-v/s the Crown will 
be that of chief adviser, or, as the Ordi- 
nance puts it, it will be “the EMPEROR'S 
highest resort of counsel ;” and His Ma- 
JESTY, it is implied, will occasionally be 
present at its meetings. From the pro- 
visions of Article VI. of Ordinance No. 22, 
it appears that the subjects on which the 
Sumitsu-In is to render its advice extend 
over a very wide range, embracing ques- 
tions that refer to the interpretation or 
amendment of the Constitution and laws 
appertaining thereto, or to the budgets and 
other financial matters, or to drafts for 
creating or abolishing the laws of various 
kinds, or to treaty relations with foreign 
Powers—as well as a variety of ques- 
tions bearing on administrative organi- 
zation and finance; while from Article 
VII. we learn that no Imperial Ordinances 
of importance will be issued until the 
opinion of the Council has been taken re- 
garding them. Clearly, then, the post of 
Privy Councillor will not be by any means 
a sinecure. 


Much speculation has been indulged in 
during the past week as to the probable 
weight of the Sumitsu-In in the councils 
of the nation. All that can be gathered 
from the Ordinance and its preamble is 
that its functions are to be advisory only, 
and in no way extended to interference 
with executive With 


slender thread it would be as 


matters. such a 


rash as 
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it is difficult to weave any confident 
of the Council's 
If, on the one 


definition future in- 
fluence on public affairs. 
hand, we consider the diversity and 
importance of the subjects on which it 
is to advise the Crown, along with the 
métier of its members and the significance 
of the appointment to its Presidency of a 
statesman of Count ITo’s mark and ability, 
it is perfectly clear that the Council is 
meant to hold no weak or merely orna- 
mental position in the machinery of Go- 
On the other hand, the fact 
that the Ministers of State—a body but 


little inferior in numbers to the Council 


vernment. 


itself—are ex officio members, with the 
right of voting, points just as clearly to 
the inference that the Sumitsu-In_ will 
not in any way overshadow the Cabinet. 
A closer definition of its powers than this 
is, perhaps, at present impossible. Its 
purposes, however, are not so obscure. 
The creation of the Privy Council has 
plainly been dictated by the two-fold ob- 
the burden 
rests upon the shoul- 
ders of the Ministry, and 
buting to 
care, circumspection, and foresight which 


ject of 
of work 


easing 
which 


enormous 
of contri- 
the exceptional degree of 
is demanded by the circumstances of the 
present epoch. Never, indeed, could aid 
in these directions be more urgently neces- 
sary than at a time when, in addition to 
the ordinary routine of government, Japan's 
rulers are saddled with such stupendous 
problems as the completion of the Law 
Codes and the framing and bringing into 
operation of the new Constitution. It may 
be taken for granted, then, that the chief 
immediate purpose to be served by the 
Privy Council is to relieve the Cabi- 
net of aconsiderable share of legislative 
work, thus leaving its members freer to 
carry on the heavy duties of the Executive. 
If we look farther ahead—to the great 
change which will be forthcoming a couple 
of years hence—it will be seen that the 
existence, in immediate proximity to the 
Throne, of the shelter of a solid and sober 
consultative body such as the Privy Coun- 
cil will be well calculated to mitigate the 
difficulties and crudities which cannot but 
be expected to arise from time to time in 
the days of Japan’s Parliamentary infancy. 

The news of the voluntary abdication 
by Count Io of his high office as Minister 
President of State has been received with 
surprise and wide-spread regret. It is 
not necessary, however, to regard His 
Excellency’s action as being particularly 
mysterious or difficult of comprehension. 
One very good reason at once suggests 
itself. The framing of the Constitution, 
and all the accessory steps in connection 
therewith, compose the gravest and most 
ambitious political problem with which 





modern Japanese statesmen have yet had 


tograpple. The scheme of that Constitution 
and the great work of preparing for its 
introduction are the toils of statecraft to 
which Count Ito has for several years 
devoted the best part of his time and 
brains, and the successful outcome of 
which he may be said to have made the 
great aim of his life. It is hardly sur- 
prising, therefore, that, at the birth 
of a Council which is understood to be 
specially charged with the task, amongst 
others, of perfecting the details of the 
Constitution, he should be willing to ex- 
change his arduous executive post for one 
which, scarcely inferior in position, would 
give him vastly greater leisure to direct 
and bring to a successful issue the solution 
of a problem preculiarly his own and of 
the highest import to his country. That 
this is the main cause of Count ITo's 
abdication there can be little doubt. That 
the move is wholly voluntary on his part, 
that it suggests no material difference of 
principle or change of policy in the 
Cabinet, and that the retiring President 
enjoys to the fullest degree the Imperial 
confidence, may be inferred from the fact 
that he remains in the Cabinet, and from 
the terms of the EMPEROR'S message, 
which runs :—‘It is Our good pleasure to 
accede to your desire, and We have re- 
lieved you from your former onerous 
duties ; but We specially command you to 
take a seat in Our Cabinet.” 

Count ITo’s withdrawal once resolved 
upon, it was natural that he should be 
succeeded by Count Kuropa, a states- 
man who, though but seven months in 
the Cabinet, brings to new post 
the prestige of clear-headed ability and 
conspicuous moderation in politics, added 
to a very powerful backing in the pro- 
vinces, extraordinary popularity with the 
bulk of the people, and all the asso- 
ciations which belong to his personal 
prowess, dignified courtesy, and frugal 
habits of life. It is certain, nevertheless, 
that Count ITo's retirement from the Mini- 
ster-Presidency is and will continue to be 
regretted by a very large number of Japa- 
nese and foreigners who have long watched 
with admiration his brilliant career and 
exceptional qualities as a ruler. Count 
Iro's fame is already written in strong 
characters in the annals of the two 
most momentous decades of Japan’s 
entire history. Whatever further measure 
of greatness may be in store for him, or 
for his illustrious fellow-countryman and 
late Cabinet colleague, Count Inouye, the 
long and prominent association of both 
statesmen in the many wise and sagacious 
acts of government that have been carried 
out in Japan during the twenty years suc- 
ceeding the Restoration will not be for- 
gotten in the Western any more than in 
the Eastern world. 


his 
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THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC OF 1886. 
on the cholera 


pnt 
AS interesting Blue-book 

epidemic of 1886 has just been pub- 
lished by the Central Sanitary Bureau. It 
is a well drawn-up statistical report, and 
is enriched by elaborate tables, which 
shed a clear light upon the ravages of the 
For 





epidemic, from a variety of aspec 
example, while one set of tables shows, 
for each day of each month, and for each 
of forty-one en (including Hokkaido) and 
three fu, the number of cases and the 
number of deaths, another table shows on 
asingle page, for the same fu and hen, 
the ratios of the total of cholera cases and 
deaths to the whole number of population, 
as well as the ratios of the infected gun, 
ku, towns, villages, and houses to the 
whole numbers of each; and a third table 
shows the distribution of the cases in 
families. For Tékyé and Osaka the tabular 
and written information is further supple- 
mented by admirably executed maps of 
the two cities, in which, by the use of 
coloured inks, there are given graphic re- 
presentations of the degree of prevalence 
of the disease in every block and every 
street. 

Viewed from whatever aspect, the story 
of the epidemic as told by Mr. NaGayo 
SENSAL is intensely sad and terrible. In 
all Japan only two dem and the northern 
part of Hokkaido escaped its ravages, and 
it held up its head for 348 out of the 365 
days in the year. No fewer than 155,574 
people—say, one in every 250 of the entire 
population—were attacked, and of these 
110,086, or nearly 71 per cent., perished. 
In point of malignancy it was the worst 
plague known to have as yet afflicted 
Japan, no previous visitation of which 
there are statistics having exhibited a 
greater death ratio than about 65 per 
In extent it was second only to 
the great epidemic of 1879, when there 
were 162,627 cases and 105,786 deaths. 
Osaka—with its beautifully clean streets, 
but with wells polluted from a vast net- 
work of canals which receive the city 
drainage, as well as from the drains direct 
—was the birthplace of the scourge of 
1886. Cholera had been brought thither 
from Nagasaki in the previous autumn, 
and its germs lingered on, dormant yet 
alive, through the winter, nourished ina 
soil which, at all times impure, had been 
exceptionally fouled by the great floods of 
July, 1885. With the return of warm wea- 
ther the epidemic began, spreading with- 
out check over a city swarms of whose 
numerous poor drink, not only the water 
of polluted wells, but the yet filthier water 
of the drain-fed canals. It raged in Osaka 
until the end of October, having mean- 
while spread all over the country. 
cessively to Kydto, Hyégo, Wakayama, 
Tokushima, Ehime, Hiroshima, Okayama, 
Téyama, Kanagawa, Tékyd, and so on. 
Numerically, Osaka-Fu suffered most, with 
its 19,781 cases, 16,023 of which proved 
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fatal. Toyama Ken is second, with 16,271 
cases and 10,764 deaths, and after it comes 
Tokyé-Fu, for which the numbers are 
12,263 and 9,953. In Kanagawa Ken there 
were 5,903 cases, of which 4,176 ended 
fatally. The tables show that the ratio of 
deaths to attacks reached its greatest pro- 
portion in the three Fu and in Hydgo Ken, 
where it amounted to between 8o and 81.5 
percent. On the other hand, the ratio of 
cases to population reached its maximum 
in Téyama Ken, where about one in every 
44 persons was seized by the pestilence. 
Hakodate and Aomori come next, each 
with one case for every 76 inhabitants, 
closely followed, however, by Osaka Fu, 
where one eighty-sixth of the population 
was attacked; while in Tdkyd Fu the pro- 
portion was 1 to 105. In the table which 
exhibits the incidence of cases in indivi- 
dual families or households, some harrow- 
ing details come to light. Although in 
ahout 97,000 out of 119,000 instances but 
one member suffered, while there were 
about 15,000 examples of only two cases 
in a family, we find nearly 7,000 occasions 
on which from three up to 12 people were 
attacked in the same Yet more 
exceptionally fearful was the fate of three 
households in Hokkaido, with, respectively, 
14, 24, and 38 cases; and of another in 
Ishikawa Ken, whose cholera-stricken in- 
mates were 22 in number. 

Asiatic is said to have been 
first brought to Japan in the year 1828, 
by Dutch vessels trading between Java 
and Nagasaki. Its next appearance, when 
it again originated at Nagasaki, was in 
1858, and this visitation did not terminate 
until 1860. Up to the latter date there 
are no statistics of its ravages. But it 
came again in 1877, from which year to 


house. 





cholera 





the present time there have been six 
epidemics of greater or less violence, 
costing Japan more than 263,000 deaths 
out of some 396,000 cases. 
ghastly record, and its painful features are 
intensified by the knowledge that all the 
suffering, terror, sorrow, and death of 
which it speaks have been brought about 
by a disease that is strictly preventible. 
In saying this, we do not wish to imply 
that Japan can be fairly blamed for what 
has happened, or that she stands by any 
means alone in the needless sacrifice of 
human life. In the most advanced 
Western countries tens of thousands of 
victims are yearly swallowed up by dis- 
orders, epidemic or otherwise, which are 
just as capable of prevention as is cholera. 
Nor is it any part of our purpose to sift 
the question of how far the epidemics of 
recent years may or may not have been 
contributed to by foreign intercourse ; 
though we may remark, by the way, that 


This is a 





of 


the old indictment on this head against 
the /fesperta, which was revived, with 
embellishments, only a few weeks ago by 
the New York Nation, has been satisfac- 


torily disproved. Our object to-day is 





solely to look at the facts of the situation, 


and to consider briefly what may best be 
done in the way of remedy. Those facts 
are, that cholera, which has visited us so 
often, will certainly recuragain and again ; 
that there is the gravest reason to appre- 
hend that it has become endemic; yet that, 
by wise measures aimed at the root of the 
evil, this awful scourge may in course of 
time be, if not altogether extirpated, so 
circumscribed as to prevent its assum- 
ing the severe epidemic forms which at 
present terrify the people, paralyse busi- 
ness, and sow death, destitution, and 
misery among hundreds of thousands of 
Japan's inhabitants. 

Cholera only exists in this country 
because it meets with highly favourable 
conditions. Bad drainage, contaminated 
soil and air, sewage-polluted wells, and 
multitudes whose staminahas been sapped 
by long exposure to the above unwhole- 
some influences—these are the normal 
phenomena of Japanese cities and towns, 
and are exactly the conditions 
best suited to the vitality, spread, and 
fatal effects of cholera. Sanitary reform, 
then—addressed in the first place, as was 
lately explained in these columns, to 
water-supply and drainage—is one of the 
most urgent of Japan’s present needs. 
As long as this is wanting, it is hopeless 
to expect that cholera can be stamped out 
or effectually checked, or that inspection, 
isolation, and disinfection can be of much 


they 


avail to arrest the spread of epidemics. 
The Director of the Sanitary Bureau * 
clearly recognises this when he despairs 
of being able to achieve any substantial 
measure of prevention until steps are 
taken “to ensure the purity of the drink- 
ing water and the efficiency of construct- 








ion of the sewers and other drains.” Of 
the two great needful branches of sanitary 
engineering reform, water-supply is per- 
haps even more imperatively urgent than 
drainage. Thoroughly good sanitary con- 
ditions cannot be attained with either of 
them alone. But, whereas a pure water- 
supply without drainage gets rid of the 
greater part of the evil, drainage without 
water-supply leaves - that greater part 
almost untouched, seeing that, as Pro- 
fessor BURTON lately told us, the shallow 
wells of Japanese towns could not be 
safely relied on for drinking-water, even 
under the best systems of drainage. It is 
satisfactory, however, to note that public 
attention has been already turned to both 
branches of reform, While water-supply, 
as was only natural, has got the start by 
a little, drainage, if not already under 
way, is being stirred into activity, and we 
may hope that henceforward both will 
advance with rapid and equal steps. 
Apathy and tardiness on the part of 
responsible public bodies are in Japan, as 
elsewhere, the chief dangers to be ap- 
prehended. Here, indeed, the fear of 
delay in such quarters derives additional 
force from the fact that the education of 
the masses on these important points is 
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at present hardly far enough advanced to 
bring the wholesome pressure of public 

against unreasonable 
Meanwhile, perhaps no 
action could be more serviceable in call- 
ing attention to the subject than the wide 
diss emination of such appalling statistics 
as t hose presented by the Blue-book under 
review. 

‘Though but one modern waterworks 
has yet been constructed, water-supply 
reform, as every one knows, is now fairly 
started in Japan, and the first efforts are 
being applied at the great centres of popu- 
lation on the seaboard. This it 
should be, for it is in such centres that the 
risks are the greatest, the insanitary condi- 
tions usually at a maximum, and the faci- 
lities for propagation to other places most 
Thus, while Yokohama has 
set the example, Osaka, Nagasaki, Hako- 
date, and Hyégo-Kobe are prepared to 
follow in our wake; and latterly Tokyé 
has been bestirring itself in the same 
direction. But up to the present, as far 
as we are aware, no works have been 
actually begun at any of the five last-named 
cities. In the cases especially of Osaka 
and Nagasaki, it is not easy to under- 
stand the reasons of the long delay. 
It must be at least a year ago that we 
heard of Osaka being eager for a water- 
supply, and of a complete design on 
modern principles having been submitted 
to the local authorities. In the case of Naga- 
saki there have been for the last twelve 
or eighteen months repeated paragraphs 
in the vernacular papers indicative of 
activity in the direction of waterworks. 
Why, then, has no beginning been made ? 
Of all Japan’s cities, those two are per- 
haps the most in need of waterworks, con- 
sidered as a means of arresting epidemic 
cholera. Osaka has been well termed the 
“cradle” of cholera in Japan. It is a 
great commercial centre in contact with 
the sea; it has a vast population, most of 
whom live under exceedingly bad sanitary 
conditions; and it has free communication 
in all directions with all parts of the coun- 
try. Nagasaki also, though smaller, is 
badly sanitated, and has other conditions 
favourable to the establishment and spread 
of epidemics. It is largely frequented by 
foreign men-of-war and other craft, and it 
has again and again served as the nest for 
the first reception of Asiatic cholera, and 
as the focus from which the disease has 
been carried over the Empire. We hazard 
no conjecture as to the nature of the 
causes which are hindering the execution 
of waterworks at 
gerous places. It might be supposed that 
active operations were awaiting the com- 
pletion of the Ordinances affecting water- 
works companies which, according to the 
Japanese press, were being prepared at 
least as long ago as November last, if it 
were not incredible that six months can 
have been expended on a task so simple 
and at the same time of such vital urgency. 
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But, whatever the causes, it would surely 
be well for all concerned to bear in mind 
that every month’s delay may result in the 
loss of tens of thousands of lives, and must 
have the effect of seriously postponing the 
advent of the day, already only too far 
distant, when epidemic cholera in Japan 
will happily be counted a thing of the past. 


KOMPIRA SAMA. 

Snaeene poe 

MONG the many festivals held from 

time to time in the streets of Tékyd, 

one of the most popular is the matsurt 

of Kompira SAMA, which on the tenth 

of every month converts the district out- 

side Toranomon into a fair thronged with 
holiday-makers. 

The centre of attraction is an unpreten- 
ancient Shintd 
style, with its adjoining dancing stage set 
back in a narrow court between the 
crowded throughfares. On such a féte 
day, from morn to eve the sacred drums 
beat, the priestly dancers posture, and the 
temple bell rings invocations to the presid- 
ing deity. Few passing observers, and 
perhaps as few of the devout worshippers 
themselves, are acquainted with the real 
meaning of Kompira, or with the famous 
spot in the province of Sanuki whence this 
local shrine derives its name. 


tious wooden shrine in 


Long ago, in the twelfth century, on a 
fine forest-clad hill called Kotohira Yama 
in Sanuki, existed a small temple dedicated 
to the primeval deity Oho-kuni-nushi-no- 
kamt. God and Master of the great Land, 
and father of the dei food and 
harvest, what more fitting spot could have 
been chosen for his worship than 
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this 
richly wooded peak overlooking the cul- 
tivated plains extending to the Inland Sea? 
It was this same god who, as the servile 
bag bearer of his eighty haughty brethren, 
defeated them in their suit for the hand of 
the Princess YAHAMI, winning her affection 
through his humanity to the white Hare of 
Inaba—a story prettily told in the Fairy 
Tales of Japan. Rendered thus an object 
of cruel hatred to his angry brothers, he 
twice suffered agonizing death at their 
hands, being each time restored to life by 
the intervention of protecting deities. 

At this time, and for eight years, the 
people of Sanuki had had among them the 
retired monarch SHUTOKU-IN, who had 
abdicated in 1141 in favour of his son, and 
who, after twenty-three years of private 
life, died at Shido in this province. 
accordance with the custom of erect- 
ing royal cenotaphs on lofty spots, the 
neighbouring mountain of Kotohira was 
chosen 


In 


as his spiritual abode, and his 
worship was joined to that of the primeval 
kami whose shrine already existed there. 
The temple of Kotohira, or Kompira, from 
that time was made the sanctuary of both 
Oho-kuni nushi no kamt and SHUTOKU- 
In, and on account of its twice sacred 
character, as well as of the peculiar beauty 


of its situation, became the most famous 
spot in Sanuki and one of the most re- 
nowned in Japan. 

The pure Shint6 architecture of the 
earlier shrines has gone, and that style 
known as Ryobo Shinté, scarcely distin- 
guishable from the Buddhist architecture, 
has taken its place. The priests have 
found in the outline of the wooded hill a 
Buddhistic resemblance, and have named 
it Zodzu-san—the of the ele- 
phant’s head; the original name of Koto- 


mountain 


hira-yama, corrupted into Kompira, passing 
to the temple itself. 

Below is now grouped a picturesque 
village, abounding in luxurious hostelries 
for pilgrims, and shops for the sale of 
gilded shrines and other mementos of 
the presiding deities. The temple ap- 
proach from the village commences 
through a metal ford? spanning the street, 
guarded on either side by a fine lion 
in Bizen stoneware on granite pedestals. 
For some distance one climbs an irregular 
flight of steps, forming still a part of the 
street, with shops on either side, at the 
end of some handsome granite 
stairs leads to a double-storied gateway. 
Beyond this gateway begins a long straight 
pathway, granite paved, and lined with 
stone walls and railings. At the end a 
granite fori’ marks the commencement of 
another staircase of fine monoliths, which 
leads to a large residential building called 
the Konko-In. 


which 


The Konko-In, an official 
residence for the chief guardians of the 
shrine, is a handsome wooden structure set 
back in a court-yard and entered by a 
tichly carved portico. The principal rooms 
to the left of the entrance hall are chiefly 
interesting on account of their mural de- 
coration by Ok10. 

The first chamber is softly decorated in 
black, white, and gold, with storks and 
young pines. The second room is more 
boldly painted with tigers, the principal 
wall surface bearing a magnificent picture 
of a waterfall with two thirsty beasts 
drinking at the stream below. Next 
comes a small cabinet, on the slides 
of which Oxio has depicted the Seven 
Philosophers of the bamboo grove, in a 
light and open manner, and in pale ink 
and gold ; the aged sages are broadly distri- 
buted round the walls, with a few tufts of 
slender bamboo scattered between them. 
This brings us to the Yodan no ma, or state 
room, in which we find the chef d’euvre 
in landscape. A large mural recess be- 
hind the dais is painted with a magnificent 
black-and-white representation of a moun- 
tain cascade and torrent, with fine rocks 
and boulders, and a gnarled and weather- 
beaten pine in the foreground. This is a 
powerful composition, both in distribution 
and force of light and shade, and beside it 
the other mural paintings of this artist are 
comparatively pale and weak. This Yodan 
no ma is, moreover, architecturally a fine 
chamber, with an unusual feature in the 





shape of a cusped bow-window, the recess 
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of which is quaintly arranged with irregu- 
lar shelves. 

A long corridor leads from this group to 
another building, the rooms of which are 
differently adorned with decorative paint- 
ings in rich colour. First is a chamber 
simply decorated with little green tufts of 
pine, the much-honoured komatsu; andnext 
a large room adorned with irises and 
water-fowl, woodcocks, kingfishers, and 
water-rails, painted by GANTAI. The draw- 
ing and deep colouring of these panels is 
extremely effective : the frieze panels over 
the lintels are painted with butterflies. 
Beyond is a spacious chamber, also deco- 
rated in body-colour with willow-trees and 
cranes, the large wall-space at the farther end 
being broadly painted with a large willow 
stretching over the surface, in the branches 
of which are seated two cranes with two 
others flying to the blue water below. Simi- 
lar decoration, delightfully varied, and in the 
same bright tones of colour, relieved with 
gold, is distributed over the remaining 
surfaces of the room. Another little room 
at the back of this is painted with patches 
of various flowers, in a manner reminding 
one sadly of the bouquet-patterned carpets 
and wall-papers of the debased period of 
European decoration. Even in Japan the 
canons of decorative art seem to be at 
times forgotten. The Konko-In can boast 
the possession of some fine screens, among 
which are the Hakke of China by SEssniv, 
and horses and other subjects by TANyu. 

Turning to the left from this building, 
the approach to the summit leads up 
another flight of granite steps avenued 
with standing granite tablets recording 
the names and donations of subscribers to 
the temple funds. 
the donor has his name displayed on small 
wooden tablets hung to a large framework ; 
here he has his generosity immortalized by 
deeply-chased bold characters in granite. 
At the top of this staircase is reached a 
platform containing an open prayer-shed, 
various miniature Shint6 shrines, a fine 
sekito, magnificent stone lanterns of unusual 
design, and a large granite chozubachi or 
water basin. This monolithic water tank 
is supported at each corner by crouching 
figures. At the back of this platform is a 
large Honden of two stories, richly carved. 
From this point the approach branches 
into two, one an incline to the right, arched 
over by a bronze Torii and Chinese roofed 
gateway (Karamon), and the other a 
winding granite stone 
balustrade. Both paths meet upon the 
upper plateau, where are placed the ora- 
tories and accessory buildings. 

The principal sanctuary is in plain wood, 
adorned with gilt metal fittings. The 
ceiling attracts attention from its unusual 
treatment in metal work. The surface is 
divided by ribs into panels all in white 
hinoki, and the centre of each panel has a| 
wreath-shaped arabesque of flowers, exe- 
cuted in metals of different colours, such 
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as copper, shakudo, shibuichi and silver. 
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In front of this building is a bronze water- 
basin in the shape of a half-opened lotus- 
leaf, and a handsome bronze lantern. 

A dancing stage, sheds for votive offer- 
ings, and other accessory structures are 
distributed on other parts of the plateau. 
The two votive sheds contain the usual 
rude tablet pictures hung under the eaves, 
but among them are to be noticed the 
works of several great painters such as a 
monkey by SosEN, and an eagle by Ippo. 
Here are also a number of models of junks 
and boats, some of considerable size, as 
well as anchors and human hair, all votive 
offerings from sailors for deliverance at 
sea. The edge of the plateau is faced 
with stone and surrounded by a stone 
railing; from it can be had a fine view of 
the tree-clad sides of Zodzu-san, and in the 
distance a splendid prospect of the sur- 
rounding country. 


A CURIOUS MARRIAGE CASE. 
ee Se. 
HE St. Fames’s Gazette says of a case 
which was decided in the Court of 
Chancery in London just before the last 
mail left, that five playwrights and fourteen 
novelists are understood to be already at 
work upon it for their own purposes ; and, 
although this is the S¢. Fames's little joke, 
the case is one of much interest from 
several points of view. 

Readers who have closely followed the 
course of home politics during the past few 
years may remember the excitement creat- 
ed by the murder by Boers, in South Africa, 
of Mr. CHRISTOPHER BETHELL, command- 
ant of Bechuanaland mounted police. This 
incident took place on July goth, 1884, 
and ten days later a child was born to one 
TEEPOO, a niece of the chief MONTSIOA, 
with whom Mr. BETHELL had formed an 
alliance, with the rites and 
usual on such occasions amongst the Bara- 
long tribe, to which she belonged. Mr. 
BETHELL was the owner of considerable 
property in Yorkshire, and the question 
was whether the child thus born was 
entitled to this property, or whether it went 
to Mr. BETHELL’s next of kin at home, he 
having died intestate except for a docu- 
ment which will be referred to presently. 
The brother who was entitled if the child 
was not was the opposing party, while the 
interests of the child were placed in the 
hands of the official solicitor to the Court 
of Chancery, and were ably defended by 
two of the leading counsel at the Chancery 
Bar. The main question was whether the 
ceremony which was gone through with 
TEEPOO was a valid and binding marriage, 
which would be recognized by the English 
Courts, and it was the investigation of this 
question that gives the subject its general 
interest. A commission was sent out to 
South Africa to ascertain the facts, includ- 
ing the manners and customs of the Bara- 
longs; the chief MONTSIOA himself, amongst 
others, was examined, and the result of 
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the investigation which was duly laid 
before Mr. Justice STIRLING, and on which 
his judgment was based, was this. 

BETHELL went out to South Africa in 
1878, and made his way to Bechuanaland, 
where he was appointed British Resident - 
Vacating this after a time, he continued 
to reside at Mafeking, the capital of the 
Baralong tribe. When disturbances broke 
out in Bechuanaland, he joined the mounted 
police, and was appointed commandant, 
and was killed while in this post. He was 
friendly with Montsioa, the Baralong 
chief, and appears to have found the primi- 
tive and semi-barbarous life amongst this 
people attractive; for, when his father died, 
leaving him considerable property, he con- 
tinued at Mafeking, and appeared to have 
no intention of returning to England. 
Polygamy prevails amongst the Bara- 
longs ; ‘‘each male is allowed one great wife, 
and several concubines who have almost 
the same status in the house as the great 
or principal wife.” The marriage cere- 
mony is thus described :—‘ When the con- 
sent of the parents has been obtained, the 
bridegroom slaughters a sheep, a buck, an 
ox, or a cow. The head of the animal 
is taken to the bride’s parents, as also is 
the hide, which is cleaned and softened. 
The pair are then considered married, and, 
after the birth of the first child, the num- 
ber of cattle previously agreed upon is 
handed over to the bride’s parents.” In 
October, 1883, BETHELL went to the chief 
MonrTsi0A, and proposed for bis niece’ 
TeEPoo. The chief said: “ You know we 
Baralongs havea different custom from other 
tribes. The custom is that, during courtship 
and after marriage, the man, when he kills 
an ox, sends the head to the girl’s mother, 
so, if you do this, the mother will know 
your intentions are honourable.” BETHELL 
replied that he too was a Baralong, and 
desired to be married according to Bara- 
long custom. The chief asked him if he 
would marry her in the church ; ‘BETHELL 
replied that he would marry as all Bar- 
alongs did, and not otherwise. He then 
slew the ox, and went through the cere- 
monies above described, MONTSIOA using 
his influence with the mother to get her 
consent. BETHELL took the girl to his 
house, and, according to custom, had his 
mother-in-law’s garden ploughed. There 
was no question, as MONTSIOA said, that 
TEEPOO was his wife according to Baralong 
custom, and not his paramour. In Decem- 
ber, 1883, two months after the ceremony, 
BETHELL signed a document in which 
he requested his friend, Mr. ROWLAND, 
in case of his death, to take over all 
his arms, ammunition, waggon, oxen, 
and houses, and sell them to the best 
advantage. He was also to take thirty 
heifers of various ages, and use them 
for the benefit of TEEPOO and child, if 
any, in a manner laid down in great detail. 
There was not a word about the English 
property in all this, nor did BETHELL ever 
inform his friends in England, with whom 
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he communicated frequently, that he had 
entered into this relation with TEEPOO. 
Finally, it was agreed that he had never 
become a Baralong, and that his English 
domicile had not been changed. He was 
in the eye of the law an Englishman, re- 
siding in England, and only temporarily 
absent therefrom. 

Was this, then, a marriage which would 
be recognised by English law in such a 
way that the child born of it was legiti- 
mate, and therefore entitled to her father’s 
property? This was the question Mr. 
Justice STIRLING had to decide, and he 
answered it in the negative, for these 
reasons. He first sought out definitions of 
marriage in English law, and quoted the 
following passage (from a famous case 
which went before the House of Lords) 
from a judgment of Lord BROUGHAM’s; 
“Marriage is one and the same thing all 
the Christian world over—our whole law 
of marriage assumes this ; and it is import- 
ant to observe that we regard it as a totally 
different thing, a different status from 
Turkish or other marriages among infidel 
nations, because we clearly should never 
recognize the plurality of wives, and con- 
sequent validity of second marriages, which 
second marriages the laws of those coun- 
tries authorize and validate. Indeed, if we 
are to regard the nature of the contract in 
this respect as defined by the Zex Zoct, it is 
difficult to see why we may not import 
from Turkey into England a marriage of 
such a nature as that it is capable of being 
followed by and subsisting with another, 
—polygamy;” and Lord PENZANCE, in 
dealing with the case of Mormon mar- 
riage, said, ‘Marriage as understood in 
Christendom may be defined as the volun- 
tary union for life of one man and one 
woman to the exclusion of all others.” 
Hence, Mr. Justice STIRLING felt bound 
“to hold that a union formed between a 
man and a woman in a foreign country, 
although it may there bear the name of a 
marriage, and the parties to it may there 
be designated husband and wife, is not a 
valid marriage according to the law of 
England, unless it is formed on the same 
basis as marriages throughout Chris- 
tendom, and be in its essence, the 
voluntary union for life of one man and 
one woman to the exclusion of all others.” 
It was quite clear that BETHELL intended 
the girl to have the status of wife in 
the sense of that term amongst the Bara- 
longs; but this is wholly different from 
the same relationship amongst Christian 
nations, for the Baralong husband can 
have more than one wife. BETHELL evi- 
dently intended the marriage to be one in 
the Baralong sense only, and not in that 
of Christendom. He never mentioned the 
marriage to his relatives at home, he never 
during the few months of cohabitation left 
the Baralong country, he never introduced 
or spoke of TEEPOO to any European as 
his wife ; in fact, there was a total absence 
of the reputation of marriage in the Chris- 
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tian sense ; he positively and emphatically 
refused to marry her in a church, on the 
ground that he wanted to be married as a 
Baralong, and desired, for this purpose, 
to be regarded as a member of the tribe. 
He meant to enter into no other or higher 
union than that usual between the Bara- 
longs; there was no evidence that TEE- 
POO herself looked upon her union as other 
than a Baralong marriage; the provision 
BETHELL made for her and the expected 
child was not such as a man of his means 
would have made for a wife in the Chris- 
tian sense anda legitimate child. Accord- 
ingly, BETHELL’s brother was held entitled 
to succeed to the property in England. 

The judge is silent on the very im- 
portant point whether, if BETHELL had 
really given up his English domicile and in 
fact become a Baralong, the result would 
have been different. In all probability, if 
a Baralong owned property in England, 
and had married according to the custom 
of the tribe, even though polygamy is 
permitted, his children would succeed to 
that property. 


THE FUTURE OF EZO. 
iy EY 

HE late Mr, RussELL ROBERTSON’S 

strictures on the condition of geo- 
graphical knowledge in Great Britain are, 
we fear, but too well deserved. It 
as sad as it is surprising to notice how, 
year after year, new school-books and 
books of reference and new editions of 
such works, continue to be published, in 
which the same old errors are repeated. 
Learned Societies and individuals may 
devote their time to a careful elucida- 
tion of the history and topography of 
a country and may publish the results 
to the world; but the compilers of these 
works move not out of the old ruts: 
they march on in purblind satisfaction. 
A new geography manual, published some 
months ago by one of the oldest and best 
of London bookselling firms, devotes six- 
teen lines to the empire of Japan. The 
blunders and omissions in these sixteen 
lines are very lamentable. Niphon, Sikoku, 
and Kiusiu, are said to be the most populous 
of the islands of which Japan consists ; 
Osaka, Nagasaki, and Niigata are the 
treaty ports. Kobe and Hakodate are 
thus left out in the cold; Yokohama is 
mentioned merely as the port of Tokyo or 
Yedo. It is funny to think what importance 
folks at home must attach to the dead- 
and-alive port of Niigata, situated behind 
a sand-bank and deserted even by foreign 
consuls. The name Niigata, or Neegata 
as it is oftener spelled, stretches in some 
maps from sea to sea, forming a substantial 
waistband or girdle to the great island of 
Niphon. 

As we have indicated, Hakodate is not 
mentioned in this new primer, nor is the 
island of Yezo. If we consult ‘“ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,” we find Yesso or Fesso 


is 


described as an island to the north of 
Japan, whose population isunknown. The 
new edition of “ Beeton’s Dictionary of 
Universal Information ” indulges in a little 
practical joking on the subject. When 
the inquirer consults Yezo or Yesso he is 
told to see ¥esso, and when he turns back 
to F¥esso he is told to seek Vesso. The 
practical result of all this for the intelligent 
schoolboy or ordinary enquirer is that he 
remains ignorant of the simplest facts 
regarding an island which is as large as 
Ireland, is of considerable commercial im- 
portance, and has for many years enjoyed 
an enlightened administration. Setting 
aside the slightly sentimental interest felt 
by lady travellers and others for the Aino 
race which peoples its shores and valleys, 
we have still, in treating of Ezo, to deal 
with valuable sulphur deposits and coal 
mines, with railways, and with important 
harbours and fisheries. The resident po- 
pulation numbers 220,000, to which must 
be added a large fluctuating population 
whom business draws to the island during 
the months of summer. There hangs 
no mystery or uncertainty over facts and 
figures ; the statistics are easily obtained. 
The paper read by Mr. MEIK before the 
Asiatic Society of Japan on the r4th inst. 
last is of interest as giving an itinerary of 
a journey round the hitherto little-known 
northern coast of the island. As the tour 
was of a professional nature, the author 
being a civil engineer in the governmest 
service, his observations carry exceptional 
weight. Mr. MEIK considers that there 
is a future before the island. It struck him 
forcibly, as it has struck other observers, 
that the farming and building methods em- 
ployed in the southern islands were singu- 
larly unsuited to the different needs of Ezo. 
In configuration, in geological formation, 
in its fauna and its flora, the northern 
island presents striking contrasts to Hondo, 
Shikoku, and Kiushu. The climate is very 
much more rigorous and the longer winters 
are unfavourable to the petite culture of 
the South, which Mr. MEIK appositely calls 
rather market-gardening than farming. 
The crazy summer-houses which serve the 
Japanese for dwellings are too light and 
flimsy even for the climate of the central 
provinces, and are wholly out of place in 
the snow-covered plains around Sapporo. 
Their construction, indeed, has been used 
as an argument to prove that the Japanese 
as a race must have come from the south, 
so ill-suited are these houses to serve 
asa refuge from winter winds and driv- 
ing snow. A more nourishing diet is 
also necessary for the labourer in the 
north. With comfortable foreign houses, 
stimulating foreign food, and warm foreign 
clothing, colonists in Ezo would find their 
new home congenial; but it is little to be 
wondered at if nostalgia seizes the unlucky 
beings who battle against nature with the 
[poor equipment of the Southern farmer. 
Colonizing in Ezo has not hitherto proved 
a success, perhaps from several causes ; 
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but this unwise conservatism is not the least 
important cause. As Mr. MEIK remarked, 
want of capital may have much to do with 
the continuance of the older and cheaper 
methods, and the judicious advancement 
of capital to colonists on easy terms might 
prove a great boon to the island. 

The impudent, crafty, voracious, trucu- 
one of the curses 








Icnt crow is, it seems 











of Ezo. Useful as a scavenger, he has 
become altogether too powerful, and 
devours the eggs of smaller birds. The 


dearth of small birds accounts for the 
exuberance of insect life in the island, a 
fact which must strike the least observant 
of visitors. Insects of all kinds literally 
swarm; not to mention the destructive 
batta, a kind of locust, on whose extirpa- 
tion the Government has spent large sums 
of money. The afta for many years ap- 
peared in swarms towards the close of sum- 
mer and ate up évery green thing. The 
really effective remedies against such pes 






are, amore extended cultivation of the soil, 
the fostering of useful insect-eating birds, 
The land is every 
where in need of the last, both to improve 
the crops and render the pasture-lands 
more healthy for sheep. 

Since its transfer from the late Kaita- 





and good drainage. 


kushi to the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, the Agricultural College 
at Sapporo has been allowed to carry on 
and develop its useful functions as a centre 
The 


urgent need of such an institution in the 


of foreign method and_ progress. 


northern island is apparent, and it might 
be wise to equip the College still more 
fully, in view of the fact that Ezo will 
never be of much value to Japan until it is 
covered with homesteads after the foreign 
fashion, whose occupants plough, sow, and 
reap like the farmers of Midlothian or 
Ohio. Foreign partne 
shipping facilities would be powerful aids; 
but these can come in only with Treaty 
Revision, and Treaty Revision is, un- 
fortunately, still in the air. 





hip and greater 


ON CERTAIN RIGHTS AND OBLIGA- 
TIONS OF GOVERNMENTS. 
BOUT eleven years ago—probably in 
February or early in March, 1877—a 
number of guests at the Russian Legation 
in Tokyd spent a long evening discussing 
what would happen to the forei 
the Japanese service if SAIGO TAKAMORI 
reached the capital and upset the Govern- 
ment. One budding diplomat said that he 
would dismiss them all without compens 
tion, for he had the right to repudiate the 
arrangements, contracts, &c., of his prede- 
and that, zso facto, on his succes 
the premises and undertakings of the latter) 
The 
and it made some of those present feel a 
. little uneasy, for they did not reflect that 
vis-a-vis foreign Powers the Government 
of Japan was the Government of Japan, 














cessor: 





were void. 





iment was specious, 





whether ils head were one man or another, | 
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or whatever its origin. The international 
rights and duties of one Government are 
those of its successor. This question, in 
relation to contracts with private indivi- 
duals, has lately come before the English 
Courts in a curious way. The guano 
deposits are known to be one of the chief 
sources of wealth of Peru; they are now 
wholly government property, the guano 


being sent to Europe and sold there. From 








1869 downwards, the Peruvian Government 
employed as their financial agents the house 
of Dreyrus of Paris, which advanced money 
at once against the cargoes, and generally 
aided the Peruvians in their financial diffi- 
culties. The magnitude of the transactions 
will be understood from the circumstance 
that in the very first contract DREYFUS 
agreed to purchase two million tons of 





guano at £12 108. per ton, which meant a 
payment of £ About 1876 dis- 
putes arose between the parties. DREYFUS 
claimed that four millions sterling was due 





25,000,000. 


him for advances, the Peruvians alleging 
that he had been over. 
his While 

unsettled between them, the war of 1879 
broke out with Chile, a revolution took 
pla Peru, and Senor PIEROLA was 
placed in power as Dictator, with absolute 
authority to settle the questionsatissue with 
DREYP 
accepted by the latter, which formed the 
basis of new contracts between the Peru- 
us, 
one of the terms being that the latter were 


harging them in 





accounts. matters were. still 


eu) 





He did so ina series of awards, 





Government and Messrs. DRE 





vian 


to be paid the sum found due to them by 
means of guano. 
made by the de facto Government of Peru, 
which had been recognized by the French 
Government (Messrs. Dreyfus being 
French citizens), with a private firm to 
whom they owed large sums of money. 
This of cours 
ment of the outcome of a series of com- 
plicated transactions. What happened, 
then, was this: PIEROLA resigned in 1881, 
and was succeeded by IGLESIAS, as Dic- 
tator. In 1885 the latter resigned, and in 
1886, by a new revolution, the old form of 
government prior to 1879 was restored, 
and one of the first acts of the new Con- 
gress was to annul all the acts of internal 
government of PieROLA’s administration. 
These of course included the Dreyrus 
contracts, and no doubt Peruvian Courts 
would be bound to hold that these were 
null and void. But, fortunately for Messrs. 
Dreyrus, the question came before an 
English Court. In 1880 eleven cargoes of 
guano arrived in England for them; they 
were claimed by a British Company in con- 


Here was a contract 





is merely the rough state- 





sequence of certain arrangements with the 
Peruvian Government, litigation ensued 
between DRevrus and the claimants, the 
cargoes were sold, and the value, about 
£200,000, paid into Court ; DrEvevs, after 
years of litigation, won against the British 
Company, but he had no sooner done so 
than the Peruvian Government stepped in 








| present purpose to call her Sibyl. 





occurred that the Republic of Peru came 
plaintiffs Mr. Justice Kay. 
Their principal argument was that, the 
restored Government of Peru having de- 
clared these contracts null and void, they 
were so: the Government had the power to 
do this, they exercised it, and the contracts 
are now as dead as if they had never been 
made. The judge was therefore called 
upon to decide what he himself called “a 
question of international law of the highest 
importance, whether or not citizens of a 
foreign State may safely have such dealings 
as existed in this case with a Government 
which such State has recognized.” To 
begin with, he held that the law of Peru 
had nbéthing to do with the question ; it 
was undoubted that PIEROLA was the head 
of the Peruvian Government, and was so 
recognized by foreign Powers; it was un- 


as before 


doubted that he was lawfully exercising 
his lawful powers in making the contract ; 
the only way of getting rid of this now is 
by showing that his Government for the 
time being was not the Government of 
Peru, and this point is set at rest by its 
recognition by the French Government, 
and the Peruvians cannot now make a law 
that a man was not governor of their coun- 
try who actually was governor and was so 
recognized by foreign Powers. The law 
on the subject had been clearly laid down 
by WHEATON, as well as in the English and 
American Courts. Lord Justice JAMEs 
several years ago said it was clear, public, 
univ 1 law that any Government »vich 
de facto succeeded to any other Govern- 
ment, whether by revolution or restoration, 
conquest or reconquest, succeeded to all 
the public property and to all the rights 
in respect of public property of the dis- 
placed power, but that this was subject to 
the same correlative obligation and rights 
as if the suppressed and displaced autho- 
tity had not been suppressed and dis- 
placed. Hence, said Mr. Justice Kay, 
the Peruvian Government have only the 
same rights in respect to the proceeds of 
the cargoes as PIEROLA’s Government 
would have had. He therefore ordered the 
payment of the money to Messrs. DREY- 
Fus, who will doubtless regard it as a 
fortunate circumstance that they were not 
at the mercy of a Peruvian Court. 











HER LITTLE WEAKNESS. 
a 
A REMINISCENCE ov YoKOHAMA, 


I paresay there are still a few remaining in the 
Far East who might remember her name were 
the time and season laid before them, but it 
eludes me entirely, though I may be considered 
to have reason for having it somewhat firmly 
planted in the intangible archives of my 
memory. It will, however, be sufficient for my 
It was by a 
nom-de-thédtre, anyhow, that she was generally 
known in our Settlement. She was one of a 
small company of musical artis/es who. visited 





jthese shores many years ago—as time is 


and claimed the moncy, and this is how it|reckoned with us—and delighted us with their 
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choice if not very extensive repertoire. Asa 
matter of fact, they were not professionals at all, 
but rather a party of intimate friends, three or 
four gentlemen and two ladies, who had made 
up their minds to see the world and pay their 
way in this manner—by the exercise of the gifts 
with which nature had endowed them. Sibyl 
was much the younger of the two female mem- 
bers of the company. The elder acted as chape- 
rone. Sibyl could not have been more than 
seventeen at that time, a slight, fair girl, bright, 
intelligent, and sympathetic ; and one who sang 
as the larks sing, because it was the most fitting 
expression of her life and thoughts at that 
sunny period of her existence. The chief or 
manager of the party—Leonard Lovell, I think, 
he was called on the playbills—was a relative 
of Sibyl’s—a bluff, hearty Englishman, and, like 
poor Yorick, a fellow of infinite jest. And as 
in those days life in Japan was not so diversified 
as it now is—there was no social intercourse 
with the people we lived amongst, for in- 
stance, and one could not move far afield 
even without a creepy feeling as to one’s 
anatomy—we made the best of the amusements 
the Settlement afforded. So our friends had 
a hearty reception, and I was happy, through 
an introduction brought up from Hongkong, 
of being of use to them and particularly to 
Sibyl. In fact, I became the faithful hench- 
man of the little singer. I took her to see all 
the sights of the neighbourhood. We visited the 
temples and we penetrated as far as Kamakura 
—tempora mutantur—and we had at least one 
pleasant picnic on a point of the road to Kana- 
sawa, overlooking the magnificent prospect of 
hill, vale, and sea. This latter occasion was the 
means of opening my eyes to the little weakness 
of my fair friend. She wrote Poetry. Why the 
writing of poetry should be deemed a weakness 
at all I have no intention of explaining ; beyond 
my firm conviction in the old saw that life is 
indeed short and art very long. The sequel must 
suffice. At any rate, it was her weakness, for, 
with the exception of this mania for writing 
delectable verse, she was, on almost all other 
points, one of the most sensible girls I ever met. 
She even saw poetry—save the mark—in the 
much despised jiurikisha man, and wrote a few 
lines on him, the sentiments of which would 
surely have put to shame those miserable scrib- 
blers in the Michi Nichi Shimbun who only see 
degradation in an honest, useful, and decent 
means of livelihood. Is it necessary to add 
that she experienced difficulty in finding an 
Editor sympathetic enough to give her effusions 
to the world, and that, in consequence, she 
sought for sympathy in other quarters? Her 
personal friends suffered, while the flinty-hearted 
race went on their way rejoicing. I mayat once 
confess to having at that period of my life at- 
tempted in a mild way to woo the muses myself, 
and therefore it came about in the most 
natural manner possible that I fell a victim to 
her aspirations in the line indicated, or rather 
that I. pretended to do so, for—well! I 
fancied I knew and could appreciate the divine 
afflatus when it crossed my mental vision; and 
Sibyl had not descended from Olympus. But I 
asked for and promptly received copies of her 
verses, some of which I kept in a commonplace 
book of literary curiosities. In this perfectly in- 
nocent way, more to make myself agreeable than 
anything else, I must have touched a chord in 
little Sibyl stronger than that of song. I was,as 
Ihave said, young, a junior with income just 
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sufficient to make both ends meet. I re- 
member the not altogether unlooked for nor 
unwelcome addition of a barber's bill causing 
me some pecuniary anxiety, so that any idea of 
taking a wife unto myself then was about as 
undefined as my prospects of the laureate’s 
wreath, Certainly no word or look of an 
amatory nature, that I can recal, ever proceeded 
from me; if the lady trenched on such delicate 
ground, I can only say I was blissfully ignorant 
of it. However, we were much together. 

The company’s stay in Yokohama was some- 
what prolonged, but it came to an end at last. 
On the evening of their departure, a farewell 
concert was given; the steamer by which 
they were to leave was to sail at midnight, 
and arrangements were made so that they 
could proceed direct oa board after the per- 
formance was finished. There was a full and 
appreciative house. Sibyl was in excellent 
voice, but strangely and unwontedly nervous, 
and it struck me as odd at the time, without 
making any distinct impression upon me, that 
Ishould fail to catch a glance of recognition from 
her during the whole evening. The little woman 
had found her way to the hearts of her audience ; 
she was recalled again and again. The last 
plaudits having died away, I went behind the 
scenes to congratulate my friends and bid them 
a hurried good-bye. They were already pre- 
pared to leave; and, time pressing, I took 
Sibyl’s hand, shook it warmly and uttered “don 
voyage.” To my surprise and horror, she 
made no reply, but, with a vacant stare, fell 
gently back into an unmistakable swoon! The 
situation was awkward—very awkward, and, 
knowing neither what to do or say, I thought it 
best to retire at once, when Lovell called me 
aside. 


“Hallo! what's this, Jones?” he shouted, in 
tones of suppressed annoyance. 


“T assure you I have not the slightest idea,” 
I replied. 

“You have not been ——” he rejoined en- 
quiringly, when I interrupted him in a manner 
which admitted of nothing further being said on 
that point. 

“But,” he proceeded, apparently completely 
nonplussed, “you have—er—have you not been 
collecting her—um—poems?” He got the sen- 
tence out, but it was as much as he could do. 
As I have mentioned, he was a man of a keen 
sense of humour, and there was a twitch about 
the corners of his mouth which he could not 
subdue. 

It was only an instant—our eyes met— 
we burst into a hearty laugh, warmly shook 
hands, and I left. 


* * * * * * * * 

Within a month, I received a letter from Sibyl, 
dated Hongkong, describing their stay there, 
and ending with ‘‘I send you a copy of a few 
lines, entitled ‘Adieu to the Land of the Rising 
Sun,’ written on our passage down, Perhaps 
Mr. H. would like to have them for his 
paper.” 

Perhaps he would! I never asked him. 7 

I. 











CONSUL HAWES IN MID-AFRICA. 
pe eas 
Our last report of Consul Hawes’s adventures 
in the Nyassa region, up to the 13th of Decem- 
ber, left him and his party about to entrench 
themselves for a few days at Kaiongas, pending 
the moment which should enable them and their 
black allies from the Wa Konde country to 
march against the hostile Arab force that had 
besieged and destroyed the African Lakes 
Company’s station at Kaiongas, It will be re- 
membered that active operations had been 
temporarily suspended, owing to the death, on 
the eve of the march, of Manerwara, chief of a 
tribe contributing 3,000 men to the Consul’s 
force. Later private advices from Mr. Hawes 
carry on and complete the story of his stirring 
litle campaign. After a delay of nine days, 
for the performance of the funeral rites of the 
dead chief and the installation of his successor, 
the allied expedition marched on the afternoon 
of the 22nd of December for the Arab head- 
quarters, about 27 miles away. It consisted of 
between 4,000 and 5,000 men, all blacks except 
Consul Hawes and seven of the Europeans who 
had been driven out of the station at Kaiongas. 
The invading force mustered 59 breechloaders 
and 43 muzzle-loaders, the bulk of the natives 
being armed only with spears, clubs, and bows. 
The enemy, on the other hand, was understood 
to possess about 400 fire-arms, and was, more- 
over, posted in a strongly stockaded village. 
Mr. Hawes was elected by the Europeans to the 
post of commander-in-chief. After having 
camped at midnight on the bank of the river 
Lafira, the column resumed its march at dawn 
of the 23rd, an. crossing the Rokuru about 
nine o'clock, drew up at a distance of 
some 400 yards from .. - stockaded village. 
Hereupon, to the astonishment of the in- 
vaders, the Arabs, instead of remaining behind 
their defences, boldly came out at once 
and attacked them in front and on the right 
flank. But the allies were equal to the occa- 
sion, advancing rapidly against the enemy with 
arattling fire, and soon driving them back to 
their cover. The original plan of battle— 
namely, that of silencing the Arab musketry as 
far as possible by a heavy fusillade from the 
fire-arms of the invading force, and then pour- 
ing in the swarms of black troops to take the 
village by storm—was now resorted to. But 








it soon become evident that the sustained 
Arab fire was so disturbing to the morale of 
Mr. Hawes's warriors that no course remained 
but for the Europeans themselves to lead the 
assault, This was done, the invaders maintain- 
ing a continuous fire and advancing with dif- 
ficulty by a series of rushes, and under a storm 
of bullets, which, however, was happily not as 
fatal as it was furious, the Arabs being not up to 
the trick of aiming low. When within twenty 
yards of the stockade, the invaders poured in 
a smart fire, which the Arabs answered with a 
volley, then retiring to reload. This was the 
opportunity of the allies, who, gaining the 
stockade by a final rush, and passing their 
barrels between the palisades, made the enemy's 
defence their own, and kept them at a respect- 
ful distance. During these operations the blacks 
with fire-arms manfully supported the Euro- 
peans. But the rest of the army for a while 
hung back; and, when at length induced to 
advance and enter the village, these miscreants, 
instead of following up the advantage already 
gained, devoted their energies to nothing but loot- 
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ing. While for upwards of two hours the little 
musketry force was valiantly holding its ground, 
the black legions were diligently carrying off into 
positions of safety herds of cattle, bales of goods, 
and hundreds of tusks of ivory—a proceeding 
which served no purpose but that of impoverish- 
ing the enemy of their worldly goods. So pos- 
sessed were they with the thirst for loot and 
eagerness to secure it that all attempts to rally 
them were fruitless. By half-past one o'clock, 
though a considerable part of the village was in 
flames, much of it as well as of the stockade was 
intact, and it soon became clear that all hope 
of completely destroying Mxozr's stronghold had 
to be abandoned, and that the allies must con- 
tent themselves with having taught the Arabs 
a pretty severe lesson for their depredations at 
Kaiongas. After repulsing, later in the after- 
noon, an attack in flank and front, Mr. Hawes 
decided to withdraw his force, taking with him 
the wounded, which movement was carried out 
without further molestation. The loss on the 
invading side was 1 native killed, and 2 Euro- 
peans and 40 natives wounded, several of the 
last dying later from their injuries. On the 
Arab side the loss was said to be much heavier. 
One of the Europeans present, a Mr. Morr, 
Manager of the African Lakes Company, pro- 
posed to return in about three months with a 
large force, and attempt recovery of the station 
at Kaiongas. “But,” writes Mr, Hawes, “1 
warned him that H.M.’s Government will give 
no material aid, and that he cannot expect ofli- 
cial support by the presence of H.M.'s Consul. 
Cf course my rendering assistance to rescue 
British subjects in imminent danger was a dif- 
ferent matter ; but the policy of the Government 
in these territories is moral influence and peace, 
so militant traders must act on their own re- 
sponsibility.” 





From the scene of the above adventures Mr. 
Hawes, accompanied by a missionary, Dr. 
Tomory, went to Livingstonia, where they were 
attacked by fever and dysentery. From thence 
they pushed on to the river Shire by a five days’ 
severe march through a flooded country, during 
which they were tormented by fever and reduced 
to native food. At the Shire they fortunately 
found a steam-launch, which carried them to 
within a day and a-half’s journey of Zomba, 
where Mr. Hawes was safely housed in his 
Consulate on the 27th of January. A month 
later he left Quilimane for England, and by his 
last advices (March 25th) had reached Aden, 
and was already restored to health, civilized 
life, and—poker. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
ae 
THE GERMAN INUNDATION FUND, 


‘To tne Epiror or tng “ Japan Mai.” 

Sir,—Kindly grant me space in your paper to 
publish the result of the Concert given on Monday 
last, the 7th instant, at the Public Hall for the 
benefit of the sufferers from the recent inundations 
in Germany. 

‘The total sum received from Messrs. Kelly and 
Walsh (Limited) for 202 reserved seats at $2, and 
54 admission tickets at $1, was $458. 

‘Thanks to the generous liberality of yourself and 
the other two local newspapers in waiving all 





charges for advertising and printing; of Messrs. 
Kelly & Walsh, in printing the tickets and selling 
them free of charge; of Mr. J. G. Doering, in 
furnishing a magnificent grand piano, by Schiedt- 
mayer, on the same terms; of Mr. L. Boehmer, 
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who at his own expense decorated with the choicest 
flowers and bouquets the platform of the Hall; of 
Messis. Morrison, McCance, and Yeomans, who 
voluntarily gave their good set vices as ticket-sellers 
and takers; and of a number of our residents who 
agreed to bear the expense for the Public Hall 
aud other minor outlays, the whole amount re- 
ceived, as stated above, can be applied to the pur- 
pose for which the Concert was given, and I have 
accordingly handed the same to Mr. G. von Schel- 
ling, H.L.G.M. Vice-Consul, for transmission to 
the proper quarter. 

Lam, dear Sir, 

Yokohama, May 1oth, 1888. 


O. KEIL. 


“TOTAL ABSTINENCE AND CHRISTIAN 
CREED.” 


Yo THe Epitor or THE “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—It is neither my intention or desire to an- 
swer the writer of “Total Abstinence and Chris- 
tian Creed," but I would like to present a few 
facts in regard to the wine of the Communion, not 
only for the author of the article mentioned, but 
for others who may have given the subject as little 
thought and attention as he seems to have done. 

ist. The Communion was instituted at the Pass- 
over feast, from which every species of leaven and 
ferment was excluded on pain of death to the 
pattaker, Read Ex, 12: 15—203 34: 253 Lev. 2: 
11; 10: 12; Amos 4: 5. 

and. Where the Passover is celebrated by the 
Jews of to-day, it is celebrated with unleavened 
bread and unfermented wine. 

3rd. The word “wine,” or its representative, is 





not used by any of the sacred writers in connec+ 
tion with the Lord’s Supper. Nine times is this 
alluded to in the New Testament, and each time 
it is called simply “the cup.” Our Saviour’s own 
descriptive term is “the fruit of the vine,” Matt. 
26:29; Mark 14: 25; Luke 22; 18. 

4th, The supposition that Christ did use al- 
coholic wine rests entirely upon an assumption— 
the assumption that there is, and always has been, 
but one kind of wine, the alcoholic. 
tion is disproved. 

ist. By the Bible, which makes sharp discti- 
mination between different kinds of wine. One 
is spoken of as the cause of intoxication, violence 
and woe: Prov. 23: 29; Isa, 5: 11—22; the 
other as the cause of comfort and peace: Ps, 
104: 15. The one as the symbol of wrath: Rev. 14: 
19; the other as the type of spiritual blessing: 
Isa. 55: 1. The use of one is positively for- 
bidden: Prov. 23: 313 32: Eph. 5: 18; the use of 
the other allowed, and ranked with corn and oil, 

and. By profane history. Scores of writers af- 
firm and prove that in Bible lands in Bible times 
both fermented and unfermented grape-juice were 
in common use, and that to each the terms trans- 
lated “wine” were applied. We might quote, but 
simply refer to some writers, who are unquestioned 
authority on other events of those times, and why 
not on this, viz.:—Aristotle, Columella, Horace, 
Cato, Plutarch, Pliny, and Josephus; then, Drs. 
Nott, Jacobus, and Kitto; from Mark Hopkins, 
Albert Barnes, Moses Stuart, and many eminent 
Biblical scholars of our own time, 

There are other considerations which should for- 
bid its use at Communion: 

ist. Even did the letter of the Bible give colour 
to the use of fermented wine—which it does not— 
its spirit forbids it. “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” is Christ’s own model for our prayers. No 
fact is better attested than that many have been 
tempted to their own destruction by wine offered 
as the emblem of Christ’s redeeming blood. Re- 
formed men touch it at their peril. 

and. Its use is insulting to our Saviour. We 
place upon His Table what we consider too dan- 
gerous to have upon our own. Its use here sane- 
tion its use everywhere. 

Perhaps our worthy writer would not think these 
trustworthy if he were told that many of the above 
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facts are a synopsis of one of the * tracts” to which 
he refers as being retailed over the United States. 
These same tracts, however, are prepared by 
scholars who know whereof they speak. Men and 
women the equals of any in this or any country are 
engaged in the work of preparing and circulating 
this kind of literature, not only all over the United 
States, but all over every country on this earth, 
and their movements will not die out as soon as 
our kind friend seems to think. 

Yours, &c., ONE OF THEM. 

May roth, 1888. 








THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
ee 
ImpertaL ORDINANCE. 
Whereas We deem it expedient to consult per- 
sonages who have rendered signal service to the 
State and who are distinguished for their experi- 
ence, and to avail Ourselves of their valuable 
advice on matters of State, We hereby establish 
Our Privy Council, which shall henceforth be an 
institution of Our supreme counsel; and We 
hereby also give Our Sanction to the present Or- 
dinance relating to the Organization of the said 
Privy Council and co the Regulations of the busi- 

ness thereof, and order it to be promulgated. 
[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated the 28th day of the 4th month of the 21st 
year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) Count Iro Hirosumi, 
Minister President of State. 








Imrertat Orpinance No. 22. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE Privy CounciL. 
Cuarrer I,—Constiturion. 

Ait. L—The Privy Council shall be the place 
which it will be the Emperor’s pleasure to attend 
and there hold consultations on important matters 

of State. 

Art. 11.—The Privy Council shall be composed 
of a President, a Vice-President, twelve or more 
Privy Councillors, a Secretary-General, and severa) 
Secretaries. 

Art. I[I.—The President, Vice President, and 
Councillors of the Privy Council, shall be per- 
sonally appointed by the Emperor. The Secre- 
tary-General shall be of the Chokunin rank, and 
the Secretaries of the Séuim rank. 

Art. IV.—No one who has not reached the 
fortieth year of his age shall be eligible to be ap- 
pointed President, Vice President, or a Councillor 
of the Privy Council. 

Art. V.—The President may cause some of the 
Secretaries to serve as his Confidential Secretaries, 

1 addition to their duties of ordinary Secretary- 
ship. 











Cuarrer I1.—Funcrions, 

Art. VI—The Privy Council shall hold deli- 
berations, and present its opinions to the Emperor 
for his decision on the undermentioned matters. 

1. Differences of opinion as to the interpretation 
of the Constitution, or of laws appertaining 
thereto, and questions relating to the Budget 
or other financial matters. 

2. Drafts of amendments of the Constitution, or 
of those of laws appertaining thereto. 

3. Important Imperial Ordinances. 

4. Drafts of new laws, and drafts for the abolition 
or amendment of existing ones; treaties with 
foreign countries; and the planning of the 
administrative organizations. 

5. Any other matter whatever, besides what has 
been mentioned above, touching important 
administrative or financial questions, upon 
which the opinion of the Privy Concil has 
been specially required by order of the Em- 
peror; and matters upon which the opinion 
of the Privy Council has to be taken, by reason 
of some special provision of law or ordinance. 

Att. VIL—in Imperial Ordinances referredto 
in section 3 of the preceding Article, a statem: 
shall be made to the effect that the opi 
ek the Privy Council las been taken regardi 
them, 

Art. VIIL—Though the Privy Council is .\ 

nperor’s highest resort of counsel, it shall not 

interfere with the Executive. \ 
Crarrer III].—De.iserations anp Business. 

Art. IX.—The deliberations of the Privy 
Council cannot be opened, unless ten or more 
than ten Privy Councillors are present at the time. 

Art. X.—The deliberations of the Privy Council 
shall be presided over by the President. When 
the President is prevented from doing so by un- 
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avoidable circumstances, the Vice-President shall 
preside over the deliberations; and in case the 
Vice-President is also prevented, they shall be 
presided over by one of the Councillors according 
to order of their precedence. 

Art. XIL—The Ministers of State shall be 
entitled by virtue of their office to sit in the Privy 
Council as Councillors, and shall have the right of 
voting. The Ministers of State may send their 
representatives to the deliberations of the Privy 
Council, who shall have the right to there make 
speeches and to offer explanations, but such re- 
presentatives shall not have the power of voling. 

Art. XI[.—Debates in the Privy Council shall 
be decided by a majority of the members present. 
In case of an equal division of votes, the presiding 
official shall have the casting vote. 

Art. XIII.—The President shall have thesupreme 
control of all the business of the Privy Council, 
and shall sign every official document issuing 
from the Privy Council. 

The Vice-President shall assist the President in 
the discharge of his duties. 

Art. XIV.—The Secretary-General shall manage 
all ordinary business of the Privy Council, under 
the direction of the President; shall countersign 
every public document issuing from the Privy 
Counc all investigate matters to be submitted 
to deliberation; shall prepare reports; and shall 
have a seat in the assembly during deliberations, 
that he may offer needed explanations. But he 
shall not have the power of voting. 

The Secretaries shall take minutes of the pro- 
ceedings, and shall assist the Secretary-General 
in the discharge of his duties. When the Secre- 
tary-General is prevented from discharging } 
duties, one of the Secretaries shall represent him 
therein, 

In the minutes referred to in the preceding sec- 
tion, there shall be mentioned the names of those 
present at the proceedings, the essential points of 
the matters that have been under discussion, of 
questions that have been propounded and of 
replies that have been made thereto, and of the 
decisions arrived at. 

Art. XV.—Except in special cases, no delibera- 
tion can be opened unless reports of any investiga- 
tion that may have been ordered have been 
prepared and forwarded to each member of the 
Privy Council, together with the documents neces- 
sary for due deliberation. 

The order of the day and reports are to be pre- 
viously forwarded to the Ministers of State. 








ReGucations or THE Business or THE PRivY 
Councit. 

Art. L—The Privy Council shall formulate its 
opinions on matters submitted to its deliberation 
by order of the Emperor. 

Act. IL—The Privy Council cannot receive 

etitions, representations, or other communications 
rom the Imperial Diet, from either house of the 
same, from any Government Office, or from any of 
His Majesty's private subjects whatever. 

Art. III.—The Privy Council shall have official 
connection with the Cabinet only, and with the 
Ministers of State, and, officially, shall not com- 
municate or have any connect whatever with 
any of His Majesty’s private subjects. 


Art. [1V.—The President of the Privy Council 
shall cause the Secretary-General thereof to in 
vestigate matters submitted to the Privy Council, 
and also to prepare reports on matters to be sub- 
mitted to its deliberation, 

In case the President deems it necessary, he 
may undertake himself to prepare the above-men- 
tioned reports, or he may appoint one or move 
Privy Councillors for the purpose. 


Art. V.—Reports of investigations shall be 
forwarded to the President by the person charged 
with the preparation thereof. 

In cases requiring expedition, such reports may 
be made orally. In these cases, the essential 
points of the matter reported upon shall be briefly 
stated in the record, herein referred to in Art. VIIL. 


Art. VIL—The President may fix the period 
within which reports of investigation shall be 
made. The reports shall be prepared with as 
much despatch as possible, and no procrastination 
is allowable. 

The Cabinet may, in regard to matters of urgent 
importance, address communications of that nature 
to the Privy Council and may also fix the time of 
deliberation thereon. 


Art. VIL—Copies of reports of investigation, 
together with copies of accompanying papers, shall 
be forwarded to each one of the members of the 
Privy Council, at least three days prpviqus to the 
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opening of the deliberations on the matter in 
question. 


Art. VILL—-A record shall be kept in chro- 
nological order of the deliberations to be held. 
‘The matters to be inserted in the said record are 
1. the ure of the matters to be deliberated 
upon; 2. the date of the forwarding of papers 
previous to the opening of deliberation; 3. the 
date of actual deliberation, and so forth, 

An order of the day, similar in form to the re- 
cords mentioned in the preceding section, shall 
be prepared concerning each and every matter to 
be submitted to deliberatio The said order of 
the day shall be forwarded to each member of the 
Privy Council three days previous to the opening 
of deliberations thereon, ‘The forwarding of the 
said order of the day shall also be regarded as a 
notification for personal attendance at the delibera 
tions in question. 


Art. IX.—The days and hours for the delibera- 
tions of the Privy Council, shall be fixed by the 
President. “The Minislere 6 Stale may, hawever, 
request that the day and hour be changed. 


Art. X.—The deliberations of the Privy Council 
shall be conducted by the President or Vice- Presi 
dent in conformity with the following provisions :— 

The Secretary-General, or the Secretaries, shall 
briefly state the nature of the matter in hand, and 
shall explain the essential points upon which deci- 
sions are to be arrived at. Upon this the members 
present shall be free to engage in debate on the 
subject, but none of them shall be allowed to speak 
without having first obtained the permission of the 
President. When the debate has closed, the Pre- 
sident shall state the question and take the votes 
thereon, in the following order of members :—1. 
‘The Ministers of State present, and 2. the Privy 
Councillors in their order of precedence. 

‘The President shall also be free to take part in the 
debate. 

The President shall declare the result of the 
vote. 

Art. XI.—When a debate on any matter men- 
tioned in the order of the day is not closed on the 
day of the debate, it may be continued at another 
meeting. But in that case the required formality 
mentioned above need not be repeated. 

Art. XIL—Opinions arrived at after the deli- 
beration of the Privy Council, by result of the vote 
cast, shall be reduced to writing by the Secretary- 
General or bya Secretary, and this writing shall 
be submitted to the inspection of the President. 
To the said written opinion shall be appended the 
reasons that conduced to it; and, in the case o' 
highly important matters, a memorandum stating 
the essential points of the debate shall accompany 
it. 

Members present who entertain an opinion 
opposite to the one arrived at may request the 
recording of their votes, and of the reasons for their 
opinion, in the report of debates, in the document 
stating the reasons for the opinion of the Pr 
Council, or in the memorandum stating the essential 
points of the debate. 

Art. XIIL—The opinion mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article shall be presented to the Emperor, 
and at the same time a_copy thereof shall be 
forwarded to the Minister President of State. 

Art. XIV.—The reports of the debates of the 
Privy Council shall be signed by the President 
and the Secretary-General or the Secretaries pre- 
sent, in order to secure their accuracy and 
trustworthiness. 

































Sacaries or THE Privy Councit. 

We hereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the annual salary of the 
President of the Privy Council and to that of the 
Privy Councillors. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
(Privy Seal.) 

Dated the 28th day of the 4th month of the 21st 
year of Meiji. 

(Countersigned) Count Iro Hirosumt, 
Minister President of State. 


Imreriat Orpinance No. 23. 
Annuat SALarigs oF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
Privy Councit Axp oF Privy CounciLiors. 


‘That of the President of the Privy 








Council spas 11 6,000 

‘That of the Vice-President of the 
Privy Council. .. Yen 5,000 
Yen 4,500 





le of a Privy Councillor... 
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THE EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTES. 
=p 

We have been requested to publish the follow- 
ing :— 

Nationat Dear-Mute Cotrece, 
Washington, D.C., January 16th, 1888. 
Epiton of tw * Foreicy Misstoxary."* 

Will you please say to your missionary-readers 
who may chance to know of deaf and dumb chil- 
dren within their fields of labour that such children 
should by no means be neglected. Indeed, they 
should be sought out with especial care. ‘The first 
steps in teaching children who are deaf and con- 
sequently dumb can be undertaken by almost any 
intelligent person, with an assurance of gratifying 
success. 

‘The complete education of the deaf requires the 
trained specialist, but any missionary-teacher ma 
make a beginning in teaching them to understand, 
to write and to read, to practice hundreds of 
exercises in mental improvement adapted to their 
condition, and even to speak and to understand 
words from watching the movement of the lips. 

‘The following pamphlets are now available as 
aids in this important part of missionary effort: 
“Instruction of the Deaf in Early Childhood,” by 
S. P. Peet, Ph.D., LL.D. 12 pp. ‘ Method of 
Teaching Language to a_very young congenitally 
Deaf Child,” by Alex. Graliam Bell, Ph.D., pp. 
16. “Practical Hints to Parents of Young Deaf 
Children,” by the writer of this note, pp. 48. Until 
the present editions are exhausted, copies of ar 
one of of all of these pamphlets will be sent, throu; 
the liberality of friends, to missionaries, upon ap- 
plication (covering postage) to the undersigned. 

J. C. Gorpon, 
National College for the Deaf, 


Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

















SAILING MATCH. 
—<—$ 


The first race of the season in connection with 
the Yokohama Sailing Club took place on Satur- 
day. The weather was fine, a fresh southerly 
breeze prevailing during the greater part of the 
time, which, with a pretty stiff sea, somewhat tried 
the powersofthevariouscraft. Allthe boatsthat had 
been entered came up to the starting point, and all 
got off well together, Molly Bown and Scow cross: 
ing the line together, followed quickly by Norse- 
man and Aborigne. After rounding the north 
mark all came in shore on the starboard tack, and 
most of the leaders fetched the Lightship on 
the next board, Aborigne leading, and well 
to windward of Afolly Bawn. Little needs to 
be noted about the race except that Scow gave 
up before reaching the Lightship, being unable 
to carry on, in consequence of her upper seams 
leaking; that Norseman lost some solbs. of bal- 
last overboard; and that Hilda by an accident was 
precluded from carrying her topsail or balloon- 
jib when these might have benefited her. The 
course was once round the North Mark, Light- 
ship and home. Mr. E. Beart was officer of the 
day, being accommodated in a launch kindly lent 
from the Engineering Works. The following are 
























the times :— 
Nort Mark. 
hem. 5. hem. 5. 
SCO sone 219 —| Princess Maud ... 2:20 — 
Molly Bawn ..... 2.19 —| Hilda . 2 20 10 
Aborigine . 219 7| Ronin 2 20 20 
Mosquito 2 19 25| Bertha 2 22 30 
Norseman 219 45 
Licutsttr. 
he 
Aborigine . 2 by rp 
Molly Bawn .. 3 317 5 
Hilda 3 3 26 20 
Norseman 3.15 20| Bertha 331— 
Fixisn. 
A Cass. Corrected Time, 
H hems. hem. 8. 
1—Aborigine 3.1110 3.1110 
2—-Hilda 3.23 10 3 20 25 
B Crass. 
1—Molly Bawn 320 5 3.1455 
Norseman 3 29 30 3 22 56 
3 30 55 











1—Ronin .. 
2—Bertha 











BYWATER, TANQUERAY & Co. (late Bywater, 
Perry & Co.)'are agents for Residents abroad, Mission. 
aries, Chaplains, &c., in every part of the world. Goods 
and Outfits supplied at Wholesale prices. Shi 
passages arranged. Banking in all its branches. 
scriptive Catalogue post free. 
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ELEVEN v. TWEN) ¥-TWo. 

The Cricket season was opened on Saturday, 
and to enable as many as possible to play, a matcl 
was arranged, Eleven v. Twenty-two, which 1e- 
sulted in a win on the first innings for the double 
team by the small number of 9 runs, the scores 
being 71 against 62. ‘The scoring all round, how- 
ever, was remarkably small, and for the Twenty 
two only one player, Mortiss, managed to get 
into double figures; indeed, had he been out for 
a duck’s egg his side would have lost the match, 
as no one else made anything like a stand 
against the bowling of Edwards and Walford, 
which was dead on the spot; Morriss also bowled 
well for a short time. The Twenty-two went in a 
second time, and nine wickets were played down 
for 42 runs. For the Eleven, Mollison made 18 
and Duff 12, no one else raising the score by 
half-a-dozen notches. ‘The Eleven ought to have 
won easily, considering the strength of the team, 
with only 72 to make, but one alter another re- 
turned after a short stay at the wickets with next 
to nothing to their credit, and so the Eleven were 
soon put out. The following are the scores :— 


THE TWENTY-TWO. 


Mr. Grant, b. Edwards 0} Mr. Eaton, ¢. Shand, b. 
Mr. Morris, b. Edwards... 16 Walford é 
Mr, Lias, b. Edwards... ©] Me. Read, b. Walford 

2 

° 









































Mr. Balfour, run out Mr. Pearson, b, Edwards 
Mr, Sutter, b. Walford... 0 | Mr.Gillett, b. Walford... 
Mr, Howard, c. and b. Ed: | Mr. Henson, st. Dutt, b. 
wards re. a8 Edwards ° 
Mr. Southern, b. Edwards. | Mr. Chalmers, €. Edwards, 
Mr. Walkinshaw, c. sub. b, b, Walford s 
Walford 2g] Mr. Gibbens, b. Walford” 
Mr. Robinson, b- Wailord.. 1] Mr. Fardell, c, Wheeler, b. 
Mr. Tilden, b: Walford...... 3] Walford... 28 
Mr. Johns," c. Mollison, b. ” | Mr, Arnould, not out 1 
Edwards \. otk ety hb. 1, we 3 H 
Mr. Strange, b. Edwards. 3 >; 
THEE 
Mr. Dodds, c. and b. Morris, 4 Shand, ¢. Sutter, b. 
Mr. Walford, b. Morris...) 8 DUKA essvsstretnnns § 
Mr. Litchfeld, b. Morris... 2 | Mr. Kilby, not out ar 
Mr. Mollison,'b. Strange ... 18] Mr. Paterson, c. Lias, b 
Mr. Edwards, b. Sutter. 3 | Mortis... le 
Mr. Duff, b, Strange wc 13 be dy weg 16 
Mr. Abbott, b, Strange <4 = 
Dr. Wheeler, c. and b, Sou- @ 


thern 4 


THE TWENTY-TWO, 

Stconn Iswinos. 
Mr. Tilden, b. Walford ...... 1 | Mr. Chalmers, c. Wheeler, 
Mr: Howard, c. Abbott, b. Walford 

Edwards i 
Mr. Balfour, b. Waiford 
Mr, Arnould, run out 
‘outherh, b. Walford 
‘utter, Tan Out... 
Morris, not out. 


























PRIVY COUNCIL. 

et Gee a 

On appeal from Her Britannic Majesty’s Supreme 
Court for China and Japan at Shanghai. 


Warrenate, Tuurspay, 22nd Marcu, 1888. 

Between the Owners of Steamship Glamorganshire, 
Appellants, 7. The Owners of Ship Clarissa 
B. Carver, Respondents; and the Owners of 
Steamship Glamorganshire, Appellants, v. S. 
D. Warren & Co., Respondents. 

Sir Walter Phillimore and Mr, Stokes for ap 
pellants, Mr. Myburgh, Q.C., and Mr. Melshei 
mer for respondents. 

JUDGMENT. 


In this case two actions have been brought in 
Her Majesty’s Court of Japan against the ship 
Glamorganshire and her owners. ‘They have been 
brought in that Court sitting as an Admivalty 
one being brought by the owners of the 
Ametican ship Cla sa B. Carver for damage 
done to that ship, ana the other by S. D. Warren 
& Co., who say that they are owners of the cargo 
on board the Clarissa B. Carver, for damage 
done the cargo. ‘The contention is that the 
Glamorganshire is solely in fault for the collision 
that took place between the two ships. The 
Glamorganshire contends either that she was not 
in fault or that the Clarissa B. Carver con- 
tributed to the collision. By arrangement be- 
tween the parties the same evidence has been 
taken in both actions, and though there are se- 
parate judgments given in the actions, they were in 
effect tried together. ‘The same arrangement has 
been pursued before their Lordships. The Ap- 
peals have been consolidated and the same counsel 
appeared for the Respondents in each of the two 
cases and their Lordships are dealing with the 
cases uno flatu. The Court of Japan decided both 
the actionS in favour of the plaintiffs. ‘The defen- 
dants, the owners of the Glamorganshive, appealed 
to the Supreme Court for China and Japan and 
that Court affirmed both of the Decrees, the De- 
cree in the ship case absolutely, and the Decree in 
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the cargo case with a modification which will be 
mentioned presently. To take first the ship case. 
There are many questions raised in the actions as 
to the conduct and handling of the ships which 
have been settled by the concurrent decisions of 
the two Courts, in a way which the counsel for the 
Glamorganshire have {elt that they could not dis- 
pute, having regard to the rule which prevails in 
this Wibunal respecting the effect of concurrent de- 
cisions on pure questions of fact. But there is one 
question left on which it is aigued that this tibu- 
nal should review the decisions of the Courts 
below though they ave in effect concurrent. — It is 
said there were some variations of ground in the 
Courts below, and that the matter is open to their 
Lordships now. ‘That point. amounts to this :— 
that the ship Clarissa B. Carver committed a 
breach of the Matitime Regulations and having 
committed that breach, it falls within the prin- 
ciple which was laid down in the case of the Fanny 
M. Carvill, that where there was a breach, the 
presumption of culpability on the part of the 
vessel committing the breach can only be made 
by proof that the disaster in question could not by 
any possibility be attributed to the breach of the 
Regulations.” But then in order to attract that 
principle and get the benefit of it there must first be 
shewn that there was in fact a breach of the Re- 
gulations, and that must be proved like any other 




















fact in the case. It is not sufficient to say 
that from the facts proved there might possibly 
have been some breach of the Regulations. 


Proof must be given leading up to the con- 
clusion that there was a breach, and then if 
that breach could possibly have led to. the 
disaster the ship must be held to blame on the 
principle laid down in the Fanny Af, Carvill. 
Now the Regulation which is said to be in- 
fuinged is Article 3 (b). It provides that a 
steamship shall carry: ‘On the starboard side 
a green light so constructed as to show an uniform 
and unbroken light over an are of the horizon of ten 
points of the compass; so fixed as to throw the 
light from tight ahead to two points abaft the 
beam on the starboard side, and of such a character 
as to be visible on a dark night with a clear at- 
mosphere at a distance of atleast 2 miles.” By 
Article 5 that Regulation is extended to sailing 
vessels. Itis said that that Regulation has been 
infringed in two particulars. First that the light 
was too dim—that it was not ‘ of such a character 
as to be visible ona dark night with a clear at- 
mosphere, at a distance of at least 2 miles.’” 
Upon. that point both Courts have elaborately 
examined the evidence, and they have come to 
the conclusion that the witnesses on board the 
Clarissa B. Carver, who all spoke one way and 
who gave clear testimony that there was a bright 
light which they calculated would be visible at 3 
miles, were to be believed, and that there was no 
infringement of the Regulation upon that point. 
Their Lordships think it necessary to say nothing 
further upon that point, excepting that so far as 
the evidence has been brought before them they 
believe that the Courts came to a right conclusion 
Bat then another point was made. It is said 
first that the light’ was fixed in the rigging, 
und that that is an improper place to fix the 
light. The aaswer to that is that the Regulation 
does not say it shall not be fixed in the vigging, 
and so far from its being contrary to the Regula. 
tion it isa common practice, and on American 
ships appears to be a very common practice—it 
would seem almost to he the common. practice. 
Vhen it is said that it was so fixed that the 
foresail, or some portion of the foresail, would 
interfere so as prevent the lamp. showing ar 
uniform and unbroken light over an are of the 
horizon of 10 points of the compass. It is import. 
ant in the first place to see how that was dealt 
with in the Courts below. Before the Court of 
Japan the same point was raised, and the Judge 
Ueals with it in this way at page 58, line’37:-— 
“Tt is said the clew of the foresail or the foresail 
itself may have obscured it”—that is the lamp— 
“and in support of this a number of witnesses 
were called by the steamer to show what the 
usual heights of the clew and foot of the fore. 
sail above the rail of aship are. Against this 
evidence of the usual height is brought the 
positive testimony of the crew of the Clarissa B. 
Carver, who say that the clew was about 6 feet, 
and the foot of the sail 8 or 9 feet above the 
rail.” ‘Then he holds that these witnesses are to 
be believed. It is quite true that in giving his 
reasons why they should be believed, an in- 
accurate reference is made to the evidence of two 
witnesses who have spoken as to the height of the 
clews of foresails on other ships, but in their Lord- 
ship’ judgment that inaccuracy is immaterial to 
the conclusion to be drawn; and it is certainly 
some proof of the satisfactory character of the 
judgment of the Court in Japan, that the point 
as to the clew of the foresail was abandoned 





















































in the Court of Appeal. The Supreme Court in 
their judgment upon that appeal make these re- 
marks:—"Thenasto the Clarissa B. Carver's green 
light having been obscured in some way or other, 
we remark that the learned counsel for the Ap- 
pellants do not even attempt to uphold the theory 
suggested in the Court below, viz., that the light 
in question might have been obscured by the 
clew or foot of the Carver's foresail, but pro- 
pounded to us an entively different explanation, 
viz., that the light might have been, and. probably 
was, obscured by a single or double rope known to 
sailors as the ‘lee foretack.’ We have taken the 
opinion of our Nautical Assessors upon the point, 
and we are advised by them that itis in the highest 
degree improbable that the ‘lee foretack ? could in 
any way have obscured the light from the view of 
those on board the Glamorganshire. It appears 
to us to be unnecessary to say any thing further 
on this part of the case.” Now, the theory which 
was put forward in the Court of Japan and aban- 
doned in the Supreme Court of China and Japan, 
put forward again, and it certainly comes here 
nder some disadvantageous circumstances, but 
their Lordships have paid careful attention to 
the evidence and propose to decide the case 
according to their view of that evidence. ‘There 
is nothing in the diagrams which are put for- 
ward, and nothing in’ the evidence as to the 
construction of the ship to show that there is any 
necessary interference with the light by the clew 
of the foresail, or even to show that there is any 
strong probability that the light would be interfered 
with by the clewof the foresail. In point of fact 
the argument rather turned upon some exceptional 
circumstance. For instance the yard being tilted; 
the sail bulging out ina particular way which would 
possibly create an_ interference by the sail with 
the light; but there is nothing in that portion of the 
evidence which induces their Lordships to think 
that there was any breach of the Regulation. 
‘The only thing suggested is that there must have 
been some obscuration, because the people ou 
board the Glamorganshire did not see the light. 
But from the direction in. which the ships were 
approaching it seems to their Lordships that even 
if under any circumstances the clew of the fore- 
sail could interfere with the range of the light, 
it could not have so interfered as to inter 
cept the light from the eyes of the persons 
who were on board the Glamorganshire, 2nd 
in coming to that conélusion they have’ con- 
sulted the gentlemen who assist them as Nautical 












































Assessors, and they are advised that accord- 
ing to the evidence that would be the case. 
Then going to what the witnesses say, all the 





principal people on board the Clarissa B. Carver 
have been examined, and the effect of the evidence 
is this: that the lights were fixed (rom 3 to 4 ft. 
above the rail of the ship. Upon that point the 
Master of the ship was examined, the pilot, the 
first mate, the carpenter, three A.B.’s and a cabin 
boy: and some say 3 ft. and others 3} ft. and 4 
feet. A_ diver was employed by the Glamorgan. 
shire. He went down and according to his mea- 
surement the screen in which the lamp is fixed 
was 4 ft. above the rail. ‘Then comes the 
question what is the height of the clew above 
the tail, for if the height of the clew is such as 
to give the lamp free play below the clew, itis 
an utter impossibility that the clew should have 
interfered with the range of the light. As to 
the height of the clew the first mate was examin. 
ed, and the carpenter was examined and the 2nd 
mate, who was also the man on watch, and who 
was sent for by the captain about the time of the 














collision—a little before—to. see whether the 
light was visible and burning brightly. He 
found that was so, and those persons. tell us 


that the clew of the foresail was from 5} to 6 ft. 
above the sail. If that be so there was space for 
the light to play between the very lowest elevation 
of the clew of the forsail and the point above the 
rail at which it was fixed. Therefore their lord- 
ships come to this conclusion that even if it. could 
be held that an oceasional obscuration, under 
certain circumstances of manceuvering the ship, 
moving the sails by the clew under these circum. 

unces was a bieach of the Regulation, the 
evidence leads them here to think that there never 
would be any interference at all by the sail with 
the lamp: that therefore there was no breach of 
the Regulation, that the Clarissa B. Carver is 
not to be held to blame in any way, and that 
the judgment appealed from is a tight judg ment. 
Now, with respect to the cargo action, ‘The objec: 
tion there is that the plaintiffs have not proved 
their tile to maintain the action, ‘The evidence 
given of their title was that of Gilltzow, who was the 
clerk or some person in the employ of Messrs. Paul 
Heinemann & Co. His evidence is that the cargo 
was shipped by Messrs. Heinemann & Co. and 
shipped by the order of the plaintiffs : that it was de- 
liverable to Baring’s; that 22,000 dollars had been 
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borrowed—he does not say by whom—probably by 
Messrs. Heinemann —of the Hongkong Bank, and 
that the bill of lading was endorsed’ over to the 
bank. No doubt that does not show a very clear 
title to the money in the plaintiffs, but it does show 
thatthey had an interest in the cargo, and their Lord 
ships hold that that interest is sufficient to enable 
them to maintain the suit. The Judge of the Court 
of Japan passeda decree thatthe plaintiffs do recover 
from the defendants damages to be ascertained on 
the usual reference to the Registrar. At the same 
tinne he offered to the defendants a modification 
of that decree, to the effect that the money should 
not be paid until the various claims against it 
were ascertained. Apparently they refused that 
modification, and they appealed to the Supreme 
Court to get the decree reversed. The Supreme 
Court affirmed the decree on the merits, but at 
the request of the appellants appended this modi- 
fication :—" That the money which may be award- 
ed under the reference herein be not paid to the 
plaintiffs until it shall have been. satisfactorily: 
established that the payment will release the 
owners of the steamship Glamorganshire from all 
claims on behalf of any consignees or endorsees 
of the bills of lading.” That seems to their 
Lordships to exactly meet the justice of the case. 
They think that the plaintifis have interest to 
maintain the suit to recover the money for the 
benefit of those persons who, on the enquiry, are 
proved (o be entitled to it, and under circumsiances 
in which the money will not be paid out till the 
owners of the Glamorganshive are completely freed 
from all claims, . The result is that in their Lord- 
ships’ opinion the appeals fail and should be dis 
missed, and the decrees affirmed, and. they will 
humbly advise Her Majesty to that effect. “The 
appellants must pay the costs of the appeals. 

















A SAPANESE PICTURE-BOOK. 
pe canes 

There are many excellent things, as we have 
shown, in that exhibition of Chinese and Japanese 
art which Mr. Colvin, with admirable taste and 
judgment, has arranged in one of the rooms in 
the new White Building in the British Museum; 
but there is nothing more entertaining than the 
set of kimonos by some artist of the Yamato- 
‘Tosa school, in which are figured the adventures 
of the heroic Minamoto no Yorimitsu, otherwise 
known as Raikd, and the companions with whose 
aid he exterminated that dreadful ogre, the Shidten, 
DOji, or Drink-bewildered Boy—the devourer of 
maidens, the ravening demon, who oppressed the 
“Sea-surrounded, dragon-fly-shaped land” which 
is Nippon somewhere about the year of the Chris- 
tian era 947. ‘The story, says Mr. Anderson, “is 
as well known in Japan as that of Jack the Giant- 
Killer in England,” and has been a theme for the 
Yamato-Tosa men from the thirteenth century on- 
wards. Asold atleastas the seventeenth century, 
the set of illustrations included in the British 
Museum collection are marked by all the chara 
teristic of the style, and are probably as repre- 
sentative of the ideal and the mannerisms of the 
gifted Fujiwara no Tsuné taka, the founder of 
the academy, as a man living four centuries later 
could make them. Their matetial is paper; they 
are thirty-four in number; in Mr, Colvin's selec: 
tion, which is perfectly efficient, and tells the story 
with a fine regard for its more picturesque and 
romantic qualities, we are presented with full 
twenty-three, in which the tale is told almost from 
the beginning of time and altogether from the 
beginning of the action. They are arranged in 
the first two show-cases on the floor of the room, 
and in Mr. Colvin's Catalogue their numbers run 
from 134 to 157. 

To our mind the Yamato-Tosa men were the 
least artistic and the most absurdly conventional 
of all the painters of Japan, ‘Their colouring was 
shockingly crude; their drawing is absurdly in- 
human and inexptessive; to show the inside of a 
house their genius was equal to nothing more in- 
telligent than the device of taking the roof off, and 
asking one to look in on the interior from a point 
of view impossible to any save the intimates of th 
limping Demon known fo Don Cléofass and they 
have other qualities which go far with western 
critics to affirm the superiority of such men as 
Hoku-sai and Yo-sai and—speaking generally — 
the draughtsmen of a later age. But it is not to 
be denied that they have plenty of grotesque in- 
vention anda fine enough feeling for pictorial ro- 
mance; and they who doubt it have but to tur 
from this series of drawings to the excellent 
“Night March of the Hundred Demons” (No. 
in Mr. Colvin’s Catalogue) hard by to have the 
doubts removed and experience the inception of a 
genuine sense of admiration andregard. In some 
ways, to put the matter briefly, the Yamato-Tosa 
artists were common idiots; but in others they 
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were men, if not of genius, at least of remarkable 
and sterling talent.” This is obvious in such spec 
mens of their work as Mr. Colvin has thought fit 
to exhibit; and it is most obvious of all, as we 
think, in this particular set of pictures. ‘They are 
the work of a man in whom the sentiment, the gilt, 
the faculty—call it what one will—of illustration 
was native and vigorous. He saw his motives 
cleatly ; he reproduced them as exactly as he 
could; and, having looked at them’ with a 
cettain care, it is found, upon reflection, that we 
know the whole of the story as a commentary upon 
which they ave designed, ‘The merit is not so 
common in western illustration as might be sup- 
posed. Weare nothing if not “artistic,” and to 
tell a story graphically is the last thing to which, 
as arule, our illustrators will condescend. ‘They 
do not think of their author, and they think still 
less of his publics what they are concerned with 
the “pictorial quality "—or words to that effect 
—of their own work; and the consequence is that 
nineteen times out of twenty they produce a com- 
mentary that is merely feeble as art, and that has 
ho apparent connexion with the subject-matter of 
their theme. ‘They donot elucidate—they confuse 5 
they do not illustrate—they bewilder. They might 
do worse than go and learn their trade of a man 
(unknown) whose colour and drawing will make 
them shudder, and whose idea of (say) a cloud is 
scarce less rudimentary and inexact than the con- 
cept. Mis, Todgers would have invented of a 
wooden leg. 
Mr. F. V. Dickins, in an excellent translation, 
st printed in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, is inclined”to believe that the original 
Shitten Déji was one of the autochthones, the 
yebisu, who, declining to be altogether dispossessed 
by the Japanese proper, took valiantly to the hills 
and defied the Mikado steadily, until some 
legendary hera, some Yoshitsuné or Yorimitsu, 
went out against them with bow and blade, and 
brought the heads of them back to Kyéto. "The 
leader of these bands of savages was not always, 
Mr. Dickins opines, of the yebisw; he was wow 
and then a Japanese of independent mind and no 
particular morality; and of such a desperado the 


















































legend of the Shidten Déji may well be a 
memory. In Mr. Dickins’s version the inci- 
dents of the story,” we are further informed, “are 


not unskilfully put together,” while “the reflec- 
tions scattered through it... sketch, after a 
fashion not less instructive than quaint, the half 
official piety and wholly conventional loyalty” 
(both very good things in their way, we may note) 
“that were regarded as the main elements of civic 
virtue” under a dynasty that need not further be 
particularized. ‘The series of pictures secured by 
Mr. Anderson, and set out in Mr, Colvin’s cases, 
were once, it is understood, “the illustrations of 
a set of makimonos,” but “have been divorced 
from the text apparently for the reduction of bull.” 
The story they tell is as grotesque and withal as 
gruesomé—as quaint in incident and as grim as 
regards essentials—as any we remember to have 
heard. As edited by Mr, Colvin in pictures and 
by Mr. Dickins in prose, it is very well worth 
study; and such of our readers as may care to 
visit the White Building and the Print Room, and 
thereafter to get sight of Mr, Dickins’s paper— 
from which we have quoted freely—will secure 
themselves a good deal of entertainment, and will, 
besides, obtain some glimpses of a new and quite 
extraordinary world, 

The Shiiiien Ddji_ and his band of demons, it 
must. be understood, had long been the terror 
and the scourge of the surrounding district. None 
of the neighbouring virgins were secure; and the 
scandal reached its height when the daughter of a 
certain Kunimasa—a young person “of marvel- 
lous beauty of face and form” —disappeared “one 
night about midnight, and could not again be 
found.” In his despair the afflicted parent took 
counsel of a right skillful physiognomist. whose 
name was Seimei,” and of whom it was said that 
“demons and goblins had litte chance with him.” 
Seimei “laboured at his art” for some seven days 
and nights, and then informed Kunimasa that his 
daugliter was not dead, but the captive of a demon 
whose lair was situate in the Senjé-ga-Vake—the 
Peak that is Ten Thousand Feet High—and that 
by the use of exorcisins she might be restored to the 
society of her sorrowing friends and relations. 
Kunimasa hastened to repeat the report of the 
ight skillful one at the Court of master the 
Mikado, Murakami Tenné3 and there in solemn 
council, on the advice of a certain Minister, it was 
resolved to call in the aid of one Yorimitsu, “a 
pillar of the military nobility, in steength’ un- 
rivalled, in bravery without equal, in war in 
cible””—a man, in fine, before whom even the Shit 
ten Daji might wemble and turn and be changed. 
“Dreadful,” said the Minister, in a strain of 
oratory that reminds the candid reader of Mr. 
O'Brien calling for his breeches and boasting 










































































about the Plan of Campaign, “dreadful is the 
glance of his eye, exemplary his piety, swift his 
action ; him the gods guard, him no dangers can 
afliight;” backed by the Milado’s approval he 
would become merely irresistible. The Majesty 
of Japan approved; Yorimitsu was called ing 
and with his calling in begins the pictorial interest 
of the story. Mr, Colvin has suppressed the first 
drawing, which shows the effect on the Mikado of 
the report of the Ogre’s crimes, and starts with 
Yorimitsu receiving his sovereign’s commission to 
yo forth and extirpate the evildoer. The next 
three numbers—which show how Yorimitsu and 
his companions prepare themselves for their enter- 
prise by means of prayer and purification—are 
also suppressed; but the sixth (in Mr. Anderson’s 
Catalogue) is given, and it shows us Raiko (to call 
the hero by his shorter and his more convenient 
name) with his comrades, the valiant Tsuna, the 
undefeated Kintoki, and three others, sitting in 
council, while their squires are grinding swords, 
preparing provisions, feeding the horses, and ge- 
herally making ready for the expedition. In 
the seventh picture the band, disguised as wan- 
dering Buddhist priests, are preparing for the 
start; they are clad in weeds of grey; they are 
packing their armour into the wooden wallets 
proper to the folk whose likeness they have as- 
sumed; their trusty swords—long, two-handed, 
tremendous—are indifferently dissembled. The 
next picture reveals them in the act of journeying 
ids the monster’s lair, but pausing in converse 

a yamabushi, even a wandering priest of the 
hills, an ancient man of a venerable aspect and a 
sage. With this philosopher, whois no other than 
the Spirit of Sumiyoshi, they take counsel, and they 
ke drinks; and soon he is discovered in act to 
famnish Raiké with a magic helmet and a bottle of 
liquor, both which gifts, as we shall see, will pre- 
sently come in useful. More than this, the Spirit 
(of whom Raiké has made a vast deal from the 
first, and who is possibly not unsusceptible to flat- 
tery) volunteers to conduct them on their way; and, 
under his guidance, they are seen climbing terrific 
mountains and crossing ravines on tree-bridges, in 
a style of landscape, touched with the true Skelt 
feeling, where the clouds are like rolls of paper, 
and the rocks are contorted into shapes that seem 
toclamour for the presence of Grindoff and his 
fatal Millers. In the next number of the series 
they have reached the borders of a mountain lake, 
and there they happen upon a damsel, “ whose 
beauty was beyond that of most women;” in the 
water was she washing—washing a blezdy yat- 
ment; and when they spake with her ‘she an- 
swered not, but fell a-weeping,” till “ her face was 
as of one wrung by a terrible anguish,” and they 
took her for acrony of the Ogre, even the Shia- 
ten Doji, sent that way to lure them to their 
destruction, She soon convinced them, however, 
that her intentions were strictly honourable ; she 
told them her name (which was nothing shorter 
than Naka Mikado no Hanazono); she gave 
them details of the Ddji’s way of treating’ his 
captives—whom in life he caused to shampoo 
him, and of whom, when he was tired of them, he 
made his accursed meal—which set them beside 
themselves with anger; she instructed them how 
to reach his cavern, and that when they got there 
they would find “fair-skinned and not un- 
seemly, of burly frame and fierce look, a giant 
stern of eye and puissant of arm beyond mea- 
sure.” Faring forward from her, ithe heroes 
came to the Oxre’s castle, where one sees them 
received by a company of demons exulting in 
the prospect of fresh meat with a breadth of grin 
and a capacity of leer that makes them incompar- 
able company; and the next thing is that they 
are in presence of the Ogre himself. He appears 
to them, being less than common drunk, and still 
having some wits about him, in one of the least 
oliensive of his work-a-day shapes, and they be- 
hold him as a very large, very bloated, and rather 
“muzzy’? Chinese boy. With him do they hold 
gh wassail; he pledges them in bowls of blood ; 
he gives them to eat—and_ Raiké is found equal 
to the oceasion—the leg of a young woman; they 
diink together, and the saké fails not to produce 
its due effect ; the demon does a fantastic dance (in 
the manner of Mr. d’Auban) before the company, 
and the accomplished Kintoki returns the com- 
plishmentin kind. Meanwhile the drug presented 
io the heroes by the Spirit of Sumiyoshi is being 
introduced into the saké-pans, and the Doji and his 
merry men are presently as drunk as pipers. Two 
noble damsels—one of them the daughter of Kuni- 
sada—have been sent for to shampoo the brute; 
and, though he has offered to receive Raiké and his 
comrades into his retinue, and indeed has treated 
them handsomely according to his lights, it is 
evident, when we see him led off in a beastly state 
of intoxication between two of retainers, that 
the end of him is near at hand. As soon as he has 
gone, indeed, the heroes take counsel with the two 
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daimsels; they arm themselves, putting on the 
me-ic helmet received from the Spirit of Sumi- 

) ai, and they set forth to tackle the monster 
\ ere he lies. They are seen in act to break into 
his room, the good Spirit suddenly appearing with 
acoil of rope; and in the next picture they are 
face to face with the Terror in person. He has 
assumed his natural shape, which is that of a vast, 
bloated, spider-like, vermilion-coloured giant; he 
sprawls enormous in sleep, while the noble (and 
afflicted) damsels shampoo him; he is a terrific 
and disgusting spectacle; and they tie him up 
with (one can imagine) a certain queasiness—a 
certain feeling of nausea. Raik6, however, is not 
a bit afraid of him, nor are Tsuna and Kintoki 
either; in the beginning they had “felt their hair 
stand up with terror, and their livers perish” at 
the sight of him; but they have seen him drunk 
since then, and Raikd, flourishing his ‘ rock-splitt- 
ing sword,” cuts off his head at a single blow, while 
Kintoki and Tsuna and their comrades go to work 
like men on the monster’s trunk, Then is seen a 
dreadful thing. ‘The Déji’s head leaps into the 
air, “pursued by a spout of blood,” and swoops 
down on Raiké from above, like some horrible bird 
of prey. Of course, it is all of no avail. Not 
Amadis himself was a more puissant knight than 
Raikd. Here is the end of the Daji. 

‘Other pictures show the hero and his comrades 
visiting the Ogre’s larder, where dead Young Per- 
sons hang most piteously on hooks, like the un- 
natural butcher’s meat they are; vanquishing the 
Ogre’s guards in combat, and taking it out of them 
without mercy when they have vanquished then 
returning homewards, through romantic mountain 
scenery, in the company of rescued damsels, not, 
it is hoped, ungrateful for their rescue ; and, finally, 
presenting themselves at Court laden with demon 
heads, amid the acclamations of the populace. One 
must see out the story, of course, and it must be 
confessed that the compositions representing the 
fight with, and the punishment of, the Ddji’s hench- 
men, have real merit. But the great picture of all 
is unquestionably the attack upon the Ddji him- 
self. The artist has worked up to it as to a culmi- 
nation, and he has so far succeeded that, once 
seen, it is not forgotten.—The Saturday Review. 























YAPANESE PAINTINGS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
eee a 


‘The display of Chinese and Japanese paintings 
which has just been opened to the public in the 
new exhibition gallery at the British Museum is 
probably unique in the world. Certainly in no 
museum in Europe, and probably in no private 
collection, can there be seem so complete a repie- 
sentative seties of the different schools of Japanese 
art as this, while the few old Chinese paintings which 
begin the series are of extreme rarity, and are such 
aa Fieve har dly been brought to this country before. 
On Saturday last we introduced our readers to the 
principal features of this collection, which has been 
chosen by Mr. Colvin from the much larger number 
of woiks of the same kind which the museum pur- 
chased a few years ago from Mr. Anderson. It is 
worth while now to describe in some greater detail 
the principal features of the display, following the 
very excellent litthé guide which has been con- 
densed from the very valuable official catalogue 
prepared for the trustees by Mr. Anderson and 
noticed in these columns in December, 1886. ‘The 
first 13 paintings, all of which are Kakémonos— 
or hanging pictures, mostly natrow—are un- 
doubtedly the most interesting in the whole collec- 
tion, from the antiquarian point of view. Accord 
ing to Mr. Anderson, the first ten are undoubtedly, 
and the other three probably, Chinese, dating 
from the 12th century to the 15th, and each of 
‘um is authenticated either by writing upon the 

ainting itself, or by strong external evidence, or 
by both. ‘The mate: on which they are painted 
is silk, and this silk is certainly Chinese of very 
ancient date, but the character of the painting is 
in most cases almost precisely that which we know 
as the very best kind of Japanese. ‘Thus, for ex- 
ample, No 8, a drawing of wild geese, and No 4, 
of acock and chicken, are brilliant studies from 
nature, quite unlike the ordinary Chinese art with 
its narrow and fixed conventions, and_ precisely 
resembling the principal impressionist drawing of 
the best Japnese artists. But there seems to be no 
doubt that these are not Japanese, but rather 
are the archetype and originals from which Japan- 
ese art has descended. The artists are mostly 
those of the Sung dynasty (a.D. 960 to 1206), 
who retained all’ the individuality and strength 
possessed, according to scmi-myihical history, 
by their predcessors, whose names have been pre- 
served for six or seven centuries further back, To 
judge from these drawings it would seem certain 
that the Chinese mind during those ages was not 
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the stagnant, unprogressive thing Europeans have 
till lately regarded it, and which to a great extent 
it now is; for the men who diew these eagles and 
cranes, and even such human faces as those in 
the © Philosopher and Disciples” (10), must have 
been men who in no department of life would have 
been satisfied with the mere acceptance of the 
conventions which were enough for their neighbours. 
If the essence of a progressive civilization is the 
free development of individual character, then the 
Chinese of the date of these pictures were certainly 
in the progressive stage. To what historical 
causes we are to attibute the arrest and decay of 
that civilization we need not here inquire, but it is 
certain that some few generations after the last of 
these works were produced Chinese art, and with it 
Chinese character, stopped still. Most fortunately 
the art struck root in another land, and from it, 
while the original plant grew no more, there sprang 
the rich and varied plant of the art of Japan. 

We have in the Museum gallery no examples of 
the “first and somewhat nebulous period of the 
history of Japanese painting,” or even of the se- 
cond period—that is, neither of the period before 
A.D. 850 nor of that between A.D. 850 and A.D. 1400. 
Enough is known, however, to enable it to be 
stated with certainty—first, that the Japanese 
learned their ait from the’ Chinese, éspecially 
through the Buddhistic painters, whether Chinese 
or Korean ; secondly, that the archaic Japanese art 
received a fresh development at the hands of a great 
artist, Kanaolkea, in the middle of the ninth century. 
Almost all this aitist’s works have perished by fire; 
a few Buddhistic paintings remain, but what 
he is believed to have chiefly excelled in were por- 
traits of Chinese sages. He founded a great school 
of painters, move or less Chinese in character ; but 
in the 11th century a new school arose among the 
descendants of Kanavka, more native in character. 
This school, known as’ the Yamato-Rid, is the 
starting-point of the great schism which is the 
dominant fact in the history of Japanese art—the 
schism, namely, into two schools, the school which 
followed Chinese tradition with closeness, and the 
school which substituted conventions derived from 
Japanese life, especially from Court life, with its odd 
little affectations and formality. It would take us too 
long to point out minutely the examples of this divi- 
sion which are supplied by the present display, but 
any one who goes carefully through the whole collec- 
tion with his guide-book in hand can trace out for 
himself the two lines on which Japanese ait has pro- 
ceeded. Pethaps the best material for the com- 
parison is to be found in the Yamato-Tosa pictures 
(Nos. 20 to 33), contrasted with the next group, the 
landscapes, birds, fishes, &c., from No. 34 to No. 
58. The large landscapes on the screens (Nos. 61 
And 62) are also excellent examples of the early 
Chinese school of Japan. We have no intention 
of trying the patience of our readers with a multi- 
tude of Japanese names, but it is impossible to 
avoid mentioning a few, and we would call special 
attention to the landscape (34) painted by Shid- 
Bun, and the very fine works by Sesshia, especially 
No. 60, a storm-dragon painted by the artist at 
the age of 82. Sesshid, a pupil of an equally 
famous man, Josetsu, lived through the last three- 
quarters of the 1gth century, and was thus the 
exact contemporary of the greatest Italian artists. 
He evidently had extraordinary insight into the 
broad facts of nature, and could record an impres- 
sion with wonderful rapidity and skill. 

Just at the same time there lived another great 
painter, Masanobu, the founder of what is called 
the Kano school, of which Nos. 62 to 75 and 169 
to 177 are excellent examples. These, also, are 
based on Chinese teaching, and in the whole 
series of examples which come down from the 
16th century almost to our own day we see that 
same power of rapid artistic presentment which 
meets us in the early Chinese works on the oppo 
site wall. Note, for instance, the lovely drawing 
of a crane (63) ly in the 16th century 
the “Hundred Cranes” (71) of Makimeno—a 
long panoramic drawing—two centuries laters 
and, above all, the flying squirrel (73), which 
is Comparatively recent. ‘Then next to these 
come the two schools which are perhaps the 
favourites in Europe, as they ave in Japan-—the 
popular school (Nos. 76 to 86) andthe Korin 
(Nos. 87 to 91). Both these are comparatively 
modern ; the former is the school out of which came 
the great Hoku sai, the best known and perhaps 
the most brilliant of ‘all Japanese artists, while the 
second school owed its name to a famous painter 
and artist in lacquer, who lived in the latter part 
of the 17th century. The works of the former school 
are now so well known, and so much has been 
written about Holavsai, that we need do no more 
than call attention to these first rate examples of 
his skill and of that of his predecessors and fol- 
lowers. Korin, however, is a less familiar name, 
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and it is interesting to study his art with its 
curious and puzzling alternations of brilliant 


ability and extraordinary weakness. He could 
pain’ “ White and Red Poppies” (87) with 
wonderful exactness and beauty, while, as the 
writer of the hand-book says, “in his delineations 
of the human figure and quadrupeds his conven 
tionality leaves even the ‘losa school far behind. 
Lastly, we come to the Shijé (92 to 118), the most 
naturalistic of all the schools, founded by a very 
famous painter, Okio, who was born in 1733, and 
the Ganku school (119 to 133), “ youngest of the 
recognized art schools or academies of Japan.” 
The last is here exemplified almost entirely by 
drawings of birds, tigers, and monkeys, some of 
which aie most admirable in their life-likeness and 
in the extreme delicacy of their drawing. 

The examples that we have mentioned till now 
are almost entirely taken from the cases on the 
wall; but the many smaller paintings exhibited in 
the show-cases on the floor of the room are quite as 
well worthy of examination, Especially we would 
call attention to two series of drawings, that illu- 
strating the story of Raiko (13410 157), and the 
“Seven Calamities” (198 to 204). The former offers 
a most curious parallel to the Western story which 
we in England know under the name of “ Jack the 
Giant killer,” while the second series is as good an 
example as could be found both of the grim imagi- 
nation of the Japanese and of the talent of Okio, 
from whom these drawings are copies. For the 
test, the cases are filled with most exquisite paint- 
ings of birds, flowers, &c., those subjects in the 
delineation of which the Japanese have been and 
are without rivals in the world.—The Times. 















































LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
eee 
(Reuter “Speciac” ro “ Jaray Mait.”J 





London, May sth. 
STRAINED RELATIONS BRTWEEN GREECE AND 
TURKEY. 

Cretan affairs are causing tension between 

Greece and Turkey. 
GENERAL BOULANGER. 

General Boulanger denies that he is actuated 

by an aggressive policy. 
THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. } 





Ayrshire ....ccceees 1 

Johnny Morgan . 2 

ORbIt sca sesscssessissdssndianss Pas. 4 
London, May sth. 


THE CONDITION OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
The Emperor Frederick has less fever. 
GERMANY AND THE PANSLAVISTS, 
Germany is disquieted by the movements of 
the Panslavists. General Bogdunovitch has 
been nominated to the post of Minister of the 


Interior. 
COERCION IN IRELAND. 


Patrick O'Brien has been sentenced to three 

months’ imprisonment. 
London, May 6th. 
BISMARCK AND THE PANSLAVISTS. 

Prince Bismarck says that he believes the 
Czar’s word to be far mightier than Panslavist 
intrigues, and, as to the Boulanger ventures, he 
does not fear them. 

BOULANGER'S NEW BOOK. 

General Boulanger’s ‘‘ History of the Inva- 
sion of 1870” has been published, and 2,500,000 
copies have been distributed gratis. 


THE ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS. 
Briar-root ....... 
Seabreeze ... 
Belle Mahone 




















(From rie “ Sincarore Free Press.’ 
London, April roth. 
THE CHARGES AGAINST MAJOR TEMPLER. 


The court of inquiry held to investigate the 
charges brought against Major Templer, of the 
Military Balloon Department, has honourably 
acquitted that officer, 
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Akyab, April roth. 

ATTACK BY BURMESE DACOITS IN AKYAB DISTRICT. 
Intense excitement in town. Chins or dacoits 
are reported to have attacked Myohoung (in the 
Akyab district) overpowered the guard, released 
prisoners, captured all pol 
guns. Three or four wounded brought in. 
Major Cresswell, Captain Fenn, Mr. Adamson, 
and Dr. Rundle, with policemen, are about to 
start for the scene of the reported dacoity. 
other report says many people were killed and 
some wounded, and bazaar and police guard 


burnt. 
Mandalay, April 10th. 


In addition to public and private property 
destroyed at Kyoukse, silver in the Treasury 


amounting, it is reported, to 2 lakhs, was melted. 
London, April rath. 
THE SITUATION IN EUROPE. 


Lord Salisbury, speaking at Carnarvon, said 
that the rulers of Europe were struggling to 
maintain peace with, he considered, every pros- 


pect of success. 
Berlin, April 13th, 


GERMANY. 


The official journals intimate that Prince Bis- 
marck has withdrawn his resignation, and that 


the crisis was only temporary. 


The Yournal de St. Petersburg, differing 
from the unofficial Russian press, fears that the 
betrothal will rekindle hopes of Prince Alex- 
ander’s restoration to Bulgaria and possibly 


affect the pacific relations of the Great Powers, 
It feels convinced that German people wil 
avert this danger. 

Rome, April 13th. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


The Italian troops are embarking at Mas- 
ano returns 
era in com- 


sowah forhome. General San Ma 
with them, leaving General Bald 
mand of the garrison. 





London, April 16th. 


IRELAND. 


W. OBrien, M. P., has been arrested for a 


seditious speech at Loughrea on the ith instant, 
but has been remanded on bail. 7 
‘A warrant is out for the arrest of Mr. Dillon, 
MLP., for a seditious speech on the 8th instant 
His residence in Dublin is closely watched. 
Paris, April 17th. 
FRANCE. 


M. Jules Ferry, speaking at Epinal, describ- 
ed General Boulanger as a mutinous soldier 
whose proceedings and programme recalled 
He called 
upon all sections of society and politics to unite 


the second of December, 1851. 


against this would-be Cxesar. 
Berlin, April 18th. 
THE EMPEROR. 


Bronchitis seems to be abating. The Em- 
peror rose about noon yesterday. Towards 


evening fever slightly increased. 
London, April 18th. 
IRELAND. 


Mr. Dillon has been arrested in Dublin and 
conveyed to Drogheda, and charged with in- 
citing to non-payment of rent. He has been 


remanded. 
OBITUARY. 
Matthew Arnold. 
London, April rgth. 


THE QUEEN. 


The Queen and the Emperor of Austria meet 


next Monday at Innsbruck. 
Berlin, April 21st. 
THE HEALTH OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
An abscess has formed in the trachea. 
Berlin, April 22nd. 
THE EMPEROR. 
The fever is greatly reduced. 
had a better day yesterday. 
London, April 24th. 
THE DUTY ON BOTTLED WINES. 


Mr. Gladstone gave notice that at the com- 
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ice guns and 200 other 


An- 


wines. 


this tax be passed. 


mittee stage he will oppose the duty on bottled 


The French Government threatens to with- 
draw the most favoured nation treatment, should 


Berlin, April 24th. 


THE HEALTH OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
The Emperor continues to improve. 
Constantinople, April 24th. 
TURKS AND GREEKS. 


His Majesty 


Desperate fighting has taken place between 
the Turks and Greeks at Canea; so far the 
latter have the best of it, having killed and 
mutilated five hundred Turks. 





von GazerTe.") 


London, April roth, 
DEBATE ON THE BUD . 

In the House of Commons last night, Mr. 
Gladstone criticised the Budget which was pre- 
sented to the House by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the 26th ultimo. Mr, Gladstone 
pointed out that the Budget was favourable to 
landowners and not to general consumers in 
United Kingdom ; he said he would reserve his 
opinion for the present with respect to the pro- 
posed introduction of new rates. 

The Opposition will probably bring forward 
an amendment for equalising death duties on 
real and personal properties. 

Constantinople, April gth. 
TURKISH MILITARY CORDON ON ROUMELIAN 
1 FRONTIER. 

The Turkish military cordon on the Roume- 
lian frontier has been withdrawn. It was es- 
tablished on sanitary grounds and not with a 
view of coercing Bulgaria. 


(From tax Ras 
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Paris, April 15th. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 
The decree will be issued shortly suppress- 
ing the Secretariat-General of Indo-China, and 
reducing large salaries. 
The previously mentioned decree also abo- 
lishes the office of Lieutenant-Governor. 
Paris, April zoth. 
THE BOULANGISTS. 
The group of the Extreme left of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies has excluded the partisans of 
General Boulanger. 


Paris, April 21st. 
THE FRENCH CONSTITUTION. 
The majority of the Commission is favourable 
to the revision of the constitution. 
Paris, April 22nd. 
There are daily demonstrations at Paris for 
or against General Boulanger. The demonstra- 


tions have nothing of a serious character about 
them. 











STEAMERS. 
Les 
Yuk NEXT MAIL IN Due 
From America... per O. & O.Co. | Saturday, May 12th. 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Wednesday, May 16th.t 
¥rom Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per O. & O. Co. Thursday, May 17th t 
m Hongkong. per C- P. M. Co. Thursday, May 17th.§ 


MAIL 


Fi 








L Shanghai, ) 
Nagasald {per tt. Yo, friday, May 18th 
obe 
From America... per P.M.Co. Monday, May 2st. 
From Europe, 


vid Hongkong. per M. M.Co. Monday, May aust. 
* Gaelic left San Francisco on April agrd. + Hydavpes left 
Hongkong on May 8th. ¢ Oceanic (with French mail} left’ Hong: 
Kom on May teths. } Zaméer! lelt Hongkong on May’ roth, 
ah left Hongkong on May ath. § City of New York left 
‘San Francisco on May and. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
aS 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45,* 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4, Sy 

6.15. 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.154 p.m. 

‘Trains Luave TOKyd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," Sy 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m. 

Fares—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do,, 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 


Those marked (*) run throngh without stopping at ‘Tsuruml 
Kawarakiand Omori Stations. Those marked (1) are the ame 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 





‘TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave YOKOHAMA at 7.25 and 9.35 am., 
and 12, 2.90, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and.Kozu ‘at §.50, 
9.5, and 11,50 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third.class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 

j to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
sen 98, sen 4, sen 25; to Olso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 





‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TOKYO (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40 a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and MagsasHi at 6 and 
11.40 a.m,, and 2.30 and §.35 p.m. 
Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second.class, yen 1.36; third.class, sen 68. 





TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Urno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsuxomtva (down) at 9.49 am. and 
3.05 pm.; Kortvamta (down) at 1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; 
Fuxusuista (down) at 7 a.m. and 3 53 p.m.; SENDAI 
(down) at 5.45 and 10.05 a.m. and 655 pm. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 a.m., and 
g.t0 and 7.35 p.m.; SeNDat (up) at 7 a.m., and 3.50 
p.m.; Fuxusnisa (up) at 6 and 10.01 a.m.; Koxtya- 
MA (up) at 8.03 a.m., and 1208 p.m.; Ursuxomiya 
(up) at 7 a.m., and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
‘yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 630 and 075 a.m. and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and YoRGxawa 1 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 7 
third.class, sen 25, 


NAGANO-NAOETSU RAILWAY. 


TRaIns Leave NaGavo at 6 a.m, and 4.30 p.m.; 
and Naoersu at 6 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. 
Farzs—Second-class, yen 1.15; third, sen 60. 


NAGAHAMA-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave NAGAWAMA at 6. and 10 am., and 2 
and 6 p.m,; and Nagoya at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 
6 p.m. 

Farus—Second-class, yer 1.53; 








} second-class, sen 45; 








ird-class, sen 77. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
‘Trains 1Eave NaGoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 
and Takkroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m, 
Farks—Sccond-class, sen 74; Third-class, sen 97. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 


TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

‘TWAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m. 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 925 a.m. 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 pam. 

FARts—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sex 13. 


KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.85, 9.55, and 
5 and 1.55, 3.55) 5.55, and 9.55 
TRAINS LEAVE OSAKA (up) at 4.45. 7. 
11,6 a.m.; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p. 
‘Trans Leave Kyoto (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
am,; and 12.46, 2 46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE Orsu (down) ‘at 5.45, 7.45, 945, and 
10.45 a.m,; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 
‘Trains ‘Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
11.45, a.m, ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE OSAKA (down) at 6.25, 8.25 and 
10.25 a.m,; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
































perN.Y.K. Tuesday, May rsth. [19.92 p.m, 
‘Ne. per C. P.M. Co. ‘Thursday, May 17th. 7 
For American per @-&0.Co. Sunday, May 20th, SO ROSUR A STE AMERS 
For Europe, vid STeAMERS Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
‘Shanghai ...... per P.& O.Cv. Sunday, May 2oth, | and 10.30. a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and Leave 
For Europe, via Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 





p.m,—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
ane ae See 

ARRIVALS. 

W. F. Rotch, American ship, 1,664, S. B. Gibbs, 
4th May,—New York 31st’ December, Kero- 
sene and General—China and Japan Trading 
Co. 

Northern, British steamer, 1,462, Watson, 5th 
May, — Singapore 21st April, General. — 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 7 

Yokkaichi sth May, Ge 


Kaisha 









M. 
pon 

Yamashiro panese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
Oth May,—Kobe 5th May, Mails and Gene. 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Djemnah, French steamer, 2,365, Vaquier, 7th 
May,—Hongkong 28th April, vid Shanghai 
and Kobe, General.—Messageries Maritimes 








usen 














Co. 
Afeleta, German steamer, 388, Mosch, 7th May, 
kao 28th Aptil, 9,300 bags Sugar.—Son 

Ho Tie. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,530, Coundon, 7th 
May,—Nagasaki 4th May, Coal.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trent, 8th May,— 
Nagasaki sth May, Coal—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 8th May,— Hakodate 5! May, — 

Lighthouse Department. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,006, Dium 
mond, 8th May,—Kobe 7th May, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kais 

Sydney, Am 














an steamer, 3,016, J. 

g 2nd May, Mails 
and General. ~ SS. Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, J steamer, 1,862, C 
Nye, oth May,—Vokkaichi 8th May, General. 
—Nippon Vasen Kaisha 

Independence, C ner, 760, Schafer, gth 
May,—Takao rst May, 27,000 bags Sugar.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1 
May,—Kobe 8th May, G 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, | 




























5, Bur 
neral.—> 










yanese steamer, 336, 

moto, gth Ma inda Sth May, G 
ippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glenshiel, British steamer, 2,240, R. A. D. 














roth »—Hongkong 36d May, Gener 
Jardine, Matheson & Co 
Nagato Mary Japanese steamer, 1,160, I 





h MM%—Hakodate 8th May, Gen 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carvew, 
roth May,—Yokkaichi 9th May, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,28, Swain, 
roth May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
i Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yorkshire, British steamer, 1,426, O. J. H. Arnold, 
1ith May,—Singapore 28th April, General, — 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
11th May,—Handa oth May, General.—Nip. 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 




















DEPARTUIE 





City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
‘ ys, 


Vm, B. bury, sth 
Mails and Gene 

St. Francis, Amevican ship, 1,810, 
May,—Kobe, Oil and Genera 
Japan ‘Trading Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
6th May,— Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakauoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
Christensen, 6th May,—Kobe, Gi al,— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Malwa, British steamer, 1,707, T. F. Creery, 8th 
May,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Yechiga Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
Sth May, — Ishihama, General. Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


May, — Hongkong, 
M C 










P. 








ribner, 6th 
China’ and 



























Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, \Vynn, Sth 
May, — Shanghai 
General. 


and 





and ports, Mails 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

steamer, 388, Mosch, oth May, 

ao, General. —Cu i 

Yamashiro Maru 

ay,—Kobe, Mails 
pon Yusen Kaish 

Bismarck (10), German cruiser, roth 
Kobe. 

Carola (8), German corvette, Captain Aschmann, 
roth May,—Kobe. 

Sophie (8), German corvette, Captain Kohthauer, 
roth May,—Kobe. 












May,— 
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igata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum= 
mond, toth May,—Hakodate, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 10th 
May,—Hachinohe, General—Nippon Vusen 
Kaisha, 

Suruga Marn, Japanese steamer, 436, 
toth ys—Handa, General.—! 
sen Kaisha. 

Tukasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 

roth Ma. limonoseki, General.—Nippon 

\ + 















Latsumoto, 
ippon Yu 





















City of Syduey, J un st 016, J.T. 
Smith, 1th May cisco, Mails and 
General.—P. M Co. 

Parseval (5), French gunboat, Commander Foret, 








1ith May,—Kobe. 
Turenne (12), French frigate, Captain Dupuis, 
11th May;—Kobe. 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 





Per French steamer Djemnah, from Hongkong 
vid S 





hai and Kobe:—Rev. P. Black, Lieut.- 
. Obachi and two children, 
Tanabe, Mrs. Ward, two children, and native 
servant, Mr. and Mrs. Burkill, Mrs, J. B. Young 
and two children, Mr. and Mrs. Rawlinson, Mr. 
Zingbleith and family, Mr. and Mis. Sprungli, 


















child, and servant, Messrs. Yamaguchi, Magak 
Fakajima, Anreis Bernard, Sellier, Weipsel, 

e W. G. Greig, Geo, Bery, G. H. Gaerdertz, 
Cumberbatch, Raynaud, Rigke, Miyabara, Oka, 


and Maruyama in cabin, 
Per American steamer City of Sydney, from 
Hongkong :—Mrs, Meleary Brown, Dr.’ L. di 
> Dr. Ricardo Fervavo, Dr. Julian C, Partade, 
nd Mis, Guttierty and servant, Messis. 1D. 
C. Ferraro (Governor of Philippine Island. 
fred White, A. G. Barnes, E. C. Barnes, 2 
Ramondo Cortes in cabin. For S 
4 passengers in cabin; and ou Chi 























Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kol 
Messrs, A. 


Mis. S. Yoshid 
S. Ralston, F. 
S. Kato in cabins Messis. KK. Tsuchimi, S. 
muia, D. Hashimoto, S. Hiraoka, and'R. His 
in second class; and 120 passengers i 

Per British steamer Glenshiel, fom Hongkong t 
—Mis. Davis and child, Messrs. Colonlis, Ruther- 
ford, Laing, and M. Lettord, 

ese steamer Vokohama Maru, from 
and ports:—Judge Jamieson, Mr. and 
Bredon and daughter, Mr. and Mis. A. 
M. Bisbee, European nurs ldren and infant, 
Mrs, and Miss Belogolory, Mr. and Mis. M.C. 
Nickels, Mr, and Mis. R M 
G. Diury, Me. and Mis. C. 
Commander G. T. Da: 


i. Bayfield, 
Hivofuse, and 

























ea 1» 
N,, Captain 
air Hendeison, G, 





ies, 


Virenius, LR.N., Messrs, D. M 















¥. Maeda, N. Hirota, 
Bids Rémusat, P. Davidson, Z. 
M. Kato, and C. Nishikawa ii 7 





kamura, Messrs, K, 4 
N. Matsuda, and C. Fujibayashi in second 
class; and 101 passengers in steerage, 








DEVARTED. 
Per British steamer Malwa, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs, Kk, Sonoda 
and servant, Messrs. Manti, Mori, W. H. Smith, 
H.W. Sale, G. L. Sale, ‘Tsutsumi, Hikida, Tsai 
Shon Kun,’ Miss Smith, and Miss Cameron in 
cabin; and 2 Chinese and 1 Japanese in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
end ports:—Mrs. Badger and child, Mr. and Mra, 
H. M. Hellier, 
Oyama, Shinoh 
e 






















Goto, Mori, 
: d Kawano in 
3 and 114 passengers in steerage. 
nese steamer Vamashiro Maru, for 
‘obe:—Mrs. Green and two children, Messrs, 
5 1. Ogawa, K. Kasano, M. 
S. Hideshima, Yamamoto 
James Knox, ‘T. Muraleami, 
fa in second class; and ‘1 












passengers in steeray 
Per American steamer City of Syduey, for San 
Francisco:—Mr. Lee Young and sister, Mr 













Gregson, Mr, and Mrs, F, Kraus and child, Mr 
M. Revnand, Mrs. M 

Rice, Mr. W sss 

J. Smalley, Mr. L. C. Parker, Mr, A, G.I 






Setz, Lieut.-General Dillon, M 


e W. 
Mis. J 


de Pas, Mr. J. H. Thornhill, 

Ir. J. Young, Commander 
nd Mrs. A. M. Bishee, 
nurse, Mr, and. Mrs. 


J. C. Bodkin, and Mr. D, 








2 children and Europ 
Soune and infant, Dr. 
M. dienderson in cabin. 








UNI 


.| ings, suo 


CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Malwa, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 284 bales. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokiv Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $11,000.00. 
Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $19,350.00. 








REPORTS. 
‘The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports : 
Left Kobe the 7th May, at noon; had moderate 
horth-eastetly winds to Oshima;'strong easterly 
winds, with rough head sea and cloudy weather to 
Rock Island; thence to port fresh north-easterly 
winds. 
‘The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
J.T. Smith, veports:—Left Hongkong the. 2nd 
had strong north-easterly monsoon to Turn- 
light variable winds and hazy weather to 
Yokoshima; thence to port moderate north- 
easterly gale, with heavy head sea. 














LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
See Tats 
IMPORTS. 

The condition of the market remains much as 
before, with very little business doing, and without 
any indication of prospects improving for some 
little time. Dealers seem disposed to look on, and 
the absence of business has rather a lowering 
effect on prices, but the decline in steiling ex: 
change hardens the hearts of holders, and between 
these two influences most quotations remain un- 
changed but nominal. 

Yanx.—Sales for the week amount to about 100 
Bales English and 100 Bales Bombay. 

Corrox Piece Goops.—go0 pieces g Ibs. Shirt- 
pieces 8} Ibs. Shitings, 500 pieces 7 Ibs. 
Cloths, 1,000 pieces ‘Turkey Reds, 1,000 pieces 
torian Lawns, and 7o pieces Silk Satins com. 
the Sales, 

WovLLExs.—About 1,000 pieces Mousseline 
de Laine, 500 pieces Italian Cloth, and some 


























-{ small lots of Flannel are all the sales reported. 


COLON Yarns. 
$30.00 to 3150 
32.00 to 3386 
33:75 to3y bs 
4-00 to 35.00 
32.50 to 34.00 
34:25 to 35 50 
36.00 to 37.00 
38.25 to 40.50 
36.00 to 37.50 
39.00 to 42.50 
27.00 to 29.00, 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary 
Nos. 16 24) Medium .. 

05. 16 24, Good to Hest 
us. 








16 24, Reverse 

28 32, Ordinary 
+28 33, Median 
Nos. 28 32, Guud to Nest 
Nos. 35 42, Mediwn to Best 
No. 325, Iwo-fold .. 

No. 42, Two-fold 
No. 203, Bombay 

















No. 16s, Bombay... 25.25 to 27.co 
Nos. Bombay % 23.00 to 25.25 
COTTON PECK GOO! 





-ayincbes $1.75 to 2.15 









41h, 38h yds. 






































—ylh, 354 yds. 45inches 2.15 to 2.55 
145 to 1s7b 
150 to 1.70 
a4 nc 170 to 2.30 
nd Satteens Black,32 ran yanw. 
inches erates 3 Ong 
Turkey Reds—1j to 24th, 24 yards, 30 ‘. 
inches aipesllast we 10 tO 1,20 
Turkey Reds—a4 to 31, 24 yatds, 30 
inches een 1:30 to 1s0 
Turkey Reds—34 to 41h, 24 yards, 30 
inches os... ih - 155 to 1.85 
ds, 22inches 550 to 6.15 
ds, 42-3 inches... 0.05 to 0.74% 
ta yatds, 43 inches . 1.35 lo 2.05 
WOOLLEN: 
Plain O:teans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... $400 to 5.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best "0.27 to 33 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
Medium? .o.e..cesees 0.23 to 26 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 
Common bs 0.19 to a2 
Mousseline de 
BE INCHES sess o.1gh to 0.168 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to O45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 incl 0.40 to 0.60 
Cloths—Univn, 54 @ s6 inches ....... 0.35 to 0.60 
Hlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34 Ib, 
per simi O95 WM 0.38 
METALS, 








Some large sales are reported of Iron, Nails, 

















and Pig Iron at quotations, and prices are slightly 
. | easier, 

lat Bars, {inch , $280. to 2.90 

Wat Bars, & inch 2.85 to 2.95 

Row square up 2.90 to 2.95 
relate ~~. 2.70 to 2.80 
tod, small size... 285 to 2. 

Wire Nails, assorted azo to 5a 

lin Plates, per hox 3.85 to 600 

Pig Iron, No. 3 150 to 15} 


KEROS! 


market remains without change, Reported 
sales have been 3,000 cases Comet Nos. 1 and 
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2 at $1.99, and 4,500 cases Devoe at $2 per case 
The St. Francis left for Kobe on the sth instant 
with her original cargo, less 3,500 cases discharged 
here. On the same day, the Im. %. Rotch ar- 
rived from New York with 57,900 cases Comet oil. 
quotations. 
J 

SUGAR. 

There has been a fair demand in White Refined 
by private sale, resulting in 3,695 piculs being 
ed off the Looks at the following prices :—4o 
piculs at $7.45, per picul; S00 piculs at $7.38 per 
icul; 741 piculs at $6.78 per picul; 750 piculs at 
6.55 per picul, and 884 piculs at $5.85 per picul. 
A lot of 2,300 piculs of Formosa Brown was deli- 
vered on the 7th instant. ‘This parcel arrived per 
German steamer Melita and was contracted for in 
March. No local sales of other brands have been 
effected. ‘The market has remained fairly steady 
during the interval, but at the close cantiot be con- 
sidered firm. Receipts aggregate 36,228 piculs 
during the past week, viz. :—9,300 piculs per Ger- 
man steamer Melita and 26,928 piculs per Ger- 
man steamer Independent, ‘These vessels arrived 
here on the 7th and roth instant respectively. It 
is reported that one Chinese firm contracts for 
55,000 piculs at prices running from $3.80 to $3.85 
per picul. 


Devoe 
Comet 
Chester .... 





































White Refined .. + $5.30 107-40 
Manila. 3.90 to 4.00 
Java and Penang 3.45 to 3.50 
Pentama... 3.30 to 3.35 
Namiid: 3.10 to3.35 
Rrown Taleao 400 to4.t0 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 4th instant. Since 
then we have to record a very good business, re- 
sulting in settlements to the amount of 1,216 piculs, 
distributed as follows :—Hanks 150 piculs, Fila- 
tures 822 piculs, Re-reels 197 piculs, Kukeda 47 
piculs. A small shipment of 19 piculs has also 
been made direct by the Boyeki Shokai, which 
brings the total of the week’s business up to 1,235 
piculs. 

Up to the Sth instant the business done was 
fair, without any special feature to note or any ap- 
parent change in prices; on that day, however, 
more than 600 piculs were bought in consequence 
of a good demand coming in {rom Europe, chiefly 
for fine sized Filatures and Re-reels. 

In the face of this sudden spurt holders have 
naturally hardened, and vow demand higher 
prices, especially for any kinds having pretensions 
to quality. 

Arrivals of fresh supplies have been very small, 
and the stocks have consequently decreased con. 
siderably, standing now at 4,850 piculs, against 
7,800 piculs at same date last year, and 2,500 
piculs in 1886. 

It is as yet too early to speak of the coming crop 
with anything like authority; but so far all is in 
favour of a full one. In connection with this the 
fact must not be overlooked that if Japan goes on 
producing Silk as she has been doing of late, a 
fair crop for Export must be estimated at 40,000 














here has been but one shipping opportunity 
wg the week under review, the P. and O. 
steamship Malwa on the 8th instant, which carried 
284 bales, weighing 272 piculs, to Europe. The 
total Export of the season stands now at 35,543 
bales, weighing 36,214 piculs, against 25,427 piculs 
last year and 24,410 piculs at same date in 1886, 

Hanks.—These have also shared to some extent 
in the improved bu nd some fair to good 
Shinshu were sent $500, whilst considerable 
parcels of low Hachioji were settled at from $440 
to $450. 

Filatures—Of these, as stated above, over 800 
piculs changed hands during the week, consisting 
chiefly of medium and common grades, Really 
fine qualities, which are now scarce, were in good 
demand and taken up at full prices; amongst 
sales of the latter kind may be noted a parcel of 
Ise at $675, and Rokosha at $655, Good Shinshu 
and Feshigen from $610 to $630. 



























Re-reels.—The bulk of the settlements in this 
class was in common qualities ranging from $4924 
to $510. OF better kinds we note Maehasht at 


8560 to $565, Kaga at $590, and one parcel of 
Kalsuyama extsa at $650. 

Kakeda.—In spite of the large stock of these 
still on hand, holders maintain their firm attitude, 
and business remains limited in consequence. 
The settlements comprise three parcels ranging | ; 
fiom $510 to $560 per picul. 

Oshu and Taysaam Kinds were quite neglected. 
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class, resulting 
divided this — 


except best up to 26,87 


Exch 


closing. que 
m/s., Credits 3,07; Documents, 3/1; 6 m/s., Cres 


quoranioNs 


Hanks—No. 1§ a 
Nom. $530 to yo 


(0. 2 (Shinshu) 











Cash) .jesccoe Nom. 515 to 520 
(Shinshu). + 500 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) ..... TL Se to 490 





460 to 470 
455 to 4bo 


Hankes— 
Hanks—| 


fw3. 
















440 to 450 

3 pet 675 
10/13 deniers... 660 to 670 
Filatur + 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 de G10 to 620 
Vilatures— 0115 deniers 610 to62 





590 to. Goo 
2 500 to 570 
. G20 tob3o 


deniers 













Re-eels— 580 to 590 
Ke-reels—No. 14, 13/10, 1417 deniers 3000 to $70 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers... 530 to 540 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers * Sto to 520 
3 Nom. 0 
Kakedas—No. 1 | 600 ta 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 $60 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 S40 to 
Kakedas—No. 3 320 to 
Kakedas—No. 3) o...... $00 te 510 
Kakedas—No. 4. 490 
Oshu Sendai—No 520 to 530 







Hamatsuki 
Hamat: : a 
Sodai Nom. 


Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 11th Ma 


520 to 530. 
500 to 510 
490 to 500 
» 188! 











axon Oh 

Neuen. 
Europe . + 16,300 
America 19,243 





















F Hales 35,543 24,912 
Hota {Test 35583 24410 
SettlementsandDirect 2" "'* ined 
wemerteandDiect ae 
Stock, ith May ssn. 4,850 2,500 
Available suppliestodate 41,950 27,000 





WASTE SILK. 
There has been a fair current business in this 
the settlement of 243 piculs, 
Yoshi 96 piculs, Kibrso 147 piculs. 
as been almost exclusively. for 





The demand 





Foshu Noshi, which were slightly cheaper, and 


Filature Kibiso; other kinds have not been dealt 
in. 

With but few fresh arrivals the Stocks have 
further decreased, and stand now at 3,350 piculs, 
against 3,650 piculs last year, and 1,200 piculs at 
same date in 1886. 

The steamship Malwa carried 049 piculs of 
Waste to Europe, which brings the Export figures 

piculs, against 25,481 
piculs last season, and 24,328 piculs in 1886, 

Quotations must remain nominally unchanged, 

Filature Kibiso, which stand $5 lower than last 














week, 


Noshi-ito.—Almost all the settlements were in 


Foshu at prices ranging from $69 to $79. Only 
about 13 piculs of Filatures w 
$110 to $125. 


aken in at from 





Kibiso.—Herein the bulle of the settlements— 
135 piculs—was Filature from $85 to $106, and 


only 12 piculs common Foshu changed hands at 


$330. 


QUOTATIONS, 











Nom. $125 to 13s 
110 to 120 
100 to 105 





125 to 140 
95 to 100 
Sv to go 
70 to So 
105 to to 
95 to 105 





dina 
)iso—Vilature, Best 


























ud to Best 80 to yo 
u, Best 55 to 60 
{Seconds 450 50 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good ta Fair 50 lo 45 
Kihiso—Josh 4eto 30 
hiliso—Hach goto 30 
Kibiso—Hacho; 25 to 20 
Neri, ¢ Nom. 22 to 15 
Good to Best... Nom. 185 to210 
Export Table, Waste Silk, to 11th May, 1888 :— 
s IHNP NB. ARNO.NQ. AN gA¥6: 
Trews, Picwass | Manvnas 
Waste Silk 22,6 
Bierce Cocoons 1717 
24,328 
Settlementsand Direct "1. ! sad 
Papert trom ast July ¢ 39200 25:00) 
Stock, 4th May 3,350 1,200 
Available suppliestodate 33,550 3 26,200 





E 





Owing to the constant fall of Silver, 
nge has been weak and iiveulan ; during 

hardened, and 
Lonnon, 4 





he last two days it has somewh: 





s are as follows 














14; Documents, 3/1}; New York, 30 d./s., 
. 74h; 4 m/s, US. G., $753; Panis, 4 
3-88; Om-s., fes. 3.91. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 11th May, 1888 :— 




















Wore, riceus, 

80 

150 

2,500 

1,040 | Mawata 380 

60 Sundries - 360 

30] 

4850. Total piculs... . 3,350 

TEA, 


A good active demand has ruled throughout the 
entire week ending to-day, and purchases amount 
20 piculs, as compared with 8,210 piculs, 
corresponding period in 1887. | Prices now 
decline daily, the Finest grades as much as 
three dollars per picul, Choice two dollars, and 
Choicest_ one dollar per picul during the past 
week. Present prices are about three dollars 
per picul cheaper than at same time last year. 
The character of the leaf of different grades 
continues to show superiority as compared with 

t year, but the general tendency now is to- 
wards cheap Teas. Fine Teas have only made 
uh appearance since the 7th instant, and nearly 
all the purchases consist of Finest and downwards. 
Following are the various grades classified :—Fine, 





















1,670 piculs; Finest, 4,620 piculs; Choice, 2,405 
piculs; Choicest, 1,500 piculs; and Extra Choicest 


725 piculs. The market closes unsettled. ‘The 
following figures show the number of pounds of 
‘Yea shipped to United States and Canada from 
Japan : — Yokoh 24,070.714 Ibs.; Kobe, 
17,686,483 Ibs.; divided as’ follows 16,906,019 
Ibs. for New York and East; 12,709,978 Ibs. for 
Chicago and West, 5,658,290 Ibs. for California 
and 8,082,910 Ibs. ior Canada, amounting to 
43,357,107 Ibs. against 45,455,231 Ibs. for the 
Season 1886-7, 
















z ren ricue, 
Fine $23 to 25 
26 to 28 
Choice 30 to 32 
Choicest 34 & up’ds 





EXCHANGE. 


Silver has been going up and down, but most! 
down, and Exchange has followed suit, but is 
slightly firmer ahd steadier at the close. 

Sterling—Rank Bills on demand 

Stevling—Rank 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Paris—Bank sight 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Hongkong—Bank sizit 4 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 

On Shanghai—Bank sight 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days 

On New York—Bank Bills on d 3 

Qn New York—Private 30 days’ sight 

a San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand- 

On San Francisco—Private 3o days sight. 
























THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS sulfering from weak or debilitated constitu. 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is ‘ Health for all."’ The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 





Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,”” 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their vafue,”” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin’ diseases, 
all inflammations. 








and in arresting and subduing 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says— I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointm gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mille 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining ‘ stock.” 

Sold hy all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
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Corrorate Marx. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 





CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. seins. 


mp EY < — 3, 
WRK 


Stern Wheel Steamers with vei 


roms 


rm 





“YARROW? S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMFRS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 





MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 








"ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY 


ata, ist, CALCUTTA, | 
tor poveniaent extlence of qual. 


coLo 


fe unequalled for its strength 








Awan0E0 COLO MEDAL L’PoOL INTERN'L ExniBiTioN, 1886, 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


ee 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
gulchmond Smoking Mixture.” 
uperfine Bird’s Eye. 
‘olden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright, &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Retablished a Quarter of @ Contury. 
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ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
nT terrae XT RAC T 
OF MEAT 


° FINEST AND — CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic is 


cases of Weakness. 
‘To be had of all Storokeepers and Dealers throughout India. Keone aood in the hottest 


Cookery Books hab Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 


mpany. length of time. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT ie MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 

















The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy, 





The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructat 
Bilious Affections. 





ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timiteo, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE y 


MANUPACTURERS — OF: 


WROUGHT IRCN WELCED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


OCOABT IFTROW PIP es. 
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DEATH. 
In Yokohama, May 16th, Maro C. Nicxets, late of 
Shanghai. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








Prince Morr and Count Inouye arrived at Gifu 
on the afternoon of the rith inst. from Nagoya. 





A sticut shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital on the 13th inst. at 1th, 17m, 41s. p.m. 


Mr. Joun Carey Hatt, of H.B.M. Consular 
Service, left Yokohama for Shanghai-on Sunday 
last. 


HLH, Peixce Krrasuteaxawa is slightly indis- 
posed, and has been placed under medical teat- 





ment. 

Mr. Nisut, Japanese Minister to Russia, has 
received a first-class decoration from the Sultan 
of Turkey. 


Mr. Gro. Jameson, Acting Judge of H.B.M. 
Court for Japan, took his seat on the Bench on 
Monday last. 


Maxouis Nakayama has received the grand 
decoration of the Chrysanthemum from H.I.M. 
the Emperor. 

Tne suspension bridge now in course of con- 
struction over the Katsuragawa is estimated to 
cost yen 14,000. 


Tue 


Audacious, with Admiral Salmon on 


board, is expected at this port about the end of | 


the present month, 


-DurinG the first four months of the present 
year, 93 cases of severe dysentery occurred in 
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Kydto, but this is a great diminution when com- 
pared with the number of cases in that city 
during the same period in 1887. 


| Tue laying of rails on the line of the Usui tram- 
+| way has been all but completed, and a trial run 
¢| Will be made shortly, 


|Viscountrss Mort (a daughter of the late 





*| Prince Iwakura) gave birth to a son on the 


morning of the 13th instant. 


A company is in course of formation in Tékyé, 
to be called the Japan Ironworks Company, 


cy ba ; 
with a capital of yen 1,500,000. 


Captain Yona, an infantry officer, has been 
4/ permitted to accept and wear a decoration con- 





~ | ferred on him by the French Government, 


| Tue Imperial Marine Products Company pur- 

| poses to construct several vessels for seal hunt- 
ing, ata cost of about yen 7,0c0 each. 

| 


| 
| Ir has been decided to dredge the harbour of 


ai, the cost of the work to come out of the 
| is 
local government subsidy for public works. 





Tur. first lot of machinery ordered by the TOky6 
Cotton Company from England arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the roth instant in the Yorkshire. 


An earthquake was felt in the capital on the 
13th inst. at 4.51 a.m. The duration was about 
10 seconds, and the shock was a severe one. 


Tue Cabinet Office has submitted to the Law 
Compilation Bureau a draft of conscription 
rules, received from the Minister of State for War. 


Prince Suimazu Tapayosut and Mr, Shimazu 
‘Tadanari were received in audience by H.I.M. 
the Emperor on the morning of the 11th instant. 


Marquis Satoxyt, Japanese Minister to Ger- 
many, has been permitted to accept and wear a 
decoration conferred on him by the King of 
Austro-Hungary. 





Accoxp1NG to investigations made by the Tokyé 
City Government Office, the estimated cost of 
the formation of a harbour in TOkyd Bay will 
be ye 12,000,000. * 





Tur weapons of the celebrated Forty-seven 
Ronin, and several documents and relics con- 
nected with the notable incident, are now on 
view at Osaka. 


Notes of 10-sen denomination have been ex- 
!changed for coin by the Nippon Ginko to the 
value of yen 5,000,000, and those outstanding 
amount to ye1 700,000. 


Turir Imperial Higlinesses Prince and Princess 
Komatsu returned to Tékyd on the roth instant 
from Chiba Prefecture, where they had been 
absent for some time. 


Ow the 14th instant, the roth anniversary of the 
death of the late Marquis Okubo, Home Mini- 
ster, a religious service was held at the residence 
of Marquis Okubo at Sannencho, Kojimachi, and 





UNIV 
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also at the cemetery ground at Aoyama. Mini- 
sters of State and officials of chokunin and sonin 
ranks who belong to Satsuma, worshipped at 
the cenotaph of the deceased statesman, 


Aut the Christians connected with the missions 
in Kobe marched in procession recently ‘to 
Wada Point, amongst the aumber being 70 girls 
from the mission schools. 


Larce numbers of pilgrims have visited Ise and 
Kyoto this spring, the daily average of arrivals for 
some time at Osaka being 12,000. The numbers 
have lately very much decreased. 





ANOTHER steamer has just been completed at 
the Kawasaki Yard for the Kyoeisha. The 
vessel has been named the Avujo Maru, and 
will run between Osaka and Hiroshima, 


HLM. tHe Emperor will be attended by the 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal while at meetings 
of the Privy Council, none of the Chamberlains 
being admitted to the Council Chamber. 








Tue Government has granted yen 1,200 in 
silver yearly to Count Hirosawa towards his 
education, in recognition of the services ren- 
dered by his father to the Government. 


Tue coinage of 10-sen silver pieces to the value 
of yen 300,000, and of 20-sen pieces amounting 
to yen 200,000, will be completed at the Osaka 
Mint before the end of September next. 


Tue subscription list for raising a fund for the 
restoration and maintenance of the grave of Will 
Adams will be closed at the end of this month 
and the work will be proceeded with at once. 


Tue total revenue collected by the Customs 
during the month of February last was yen 
371,058.79; the declared value of exports being 
yen 5,267,275.21, and imports yen 4,049,273.56. 





‘Tue ceremony of opening the railway between 
Oyama and Ashikaga on the line of the Ryomo 
Railway Company will take place on the 21st 
instant, and traflic will be opened 6n the fol- 
lowing day. 


Tue Naval Department has asked the Hokkaido 
Administration Board to purchase about 35,000 
ésubo of land belonging to private owners at 
Toshiki, Otaru, with the view of forming a naval 
station there, 


Mr. Koxa, adopted son of Mr. Morioka, Pre- 
sident of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, will leave 
for America on the 2oth inst., along with Mr. 
Matsu, Japanese Minister to the United States, 
to complete his studi 








e TOkyd Stock Exchange has received the 
sanction of the Minister of State for the Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Department, for the 
nomination of Messrs. Tanimoto and Nakano 
to the offices of President and Vice-President 
respectively. 





Tue laying of rails between Oyama and Iwase 
(t1 miles) on the line of the Mito Railway 
Company, is expected to be completed before 
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the end of this month. Preliminary work on 
the railway between Iwase and Mito (over 20 
miles) by way of Shimodate will be finished 
about the end of this month. 


Ir is stated that the business of the Kobe Pier 
Company is steadily increasing, and that the 
number of foreign steamers using the wharf 
during the first four months of this year will 
warrant the provision of extended accommoda- 
tion. 


Tue Japan Brewing Company of Osaka are 
shipping saée to Vladivostock as an experiment. 
The company has purchased 5,000 /suéo of land 
at Sumiyoshi for the erection of a rice mill, for 
which Messrs. Takata & Co. will supply machi- 
nery made in London. 


Tue price of beef has increased considerably 
of late. Meat for which yen 8 per 100 Ibs. was 
paid about the middle of last month, is now 
quoted at yen 12 or yen 13. Retail prices have 
also increased about sen 2 per Ib., and a further 
advance is expected. 


ArranGeMENts are being made by a number of 
residents of Buzen to establish the Moji Chik- 
ko Kaisha (Harbour Company). The capital 
will be yen 409,009, of which two-thirds have 
been already taken up, while the remainder will 
be raised in shares. 


An application has been sent by residents of 
Tokyd to the Toky6 City Government Office for 
permission to establish the Toky6 Cargo-boat 
Company at Okawabata, Reiganjima, Kyobashi. 
The capital of the company will be yen 30,000. 
The charter asked is for ten years. 








Tux late Governor of the Philippine Islands 
and his suite witnessed a review of the Imperial 
Body-guards and the Tékyé Garrison on the 
Aoyama Parade Ground, on the morning of the 
15th instant. His Excellency was to visit the 
barracks of the Imperial Foot Guards at Take- 
bashi and the Koishikawa Arsenal on the fol- 
lowing day. 


H.I.M. tue Empress-Dowacer, attended by 
Viscount Sugi, Grand Chamberlain to Her Ma- 
jesty, and a number of court physicians and 
court ladies, left the Aoyama Palace on the 15th 
instant, at 8.30 a.m., and proceeded to the No- 
rakudo, in Shiba Park, where her Majesty wit- 
nessed performances of A’o, returning to the 
Palace about 5 p.m. 


Apout 7 a.m. on the 8th instant, fire was dis- 
covered in a house occupied by Mr. Ito, at 
Minamicho, Tsurugaoka (Uzen), Yamagata 
Prefecture. The flames extended immediately 
in all directions, and over 230 houses and 8 
telegraph posts were destroyed, 6 houses being 
partially damaged before the fire was got under 
control at 3 a.m. on the following day. Six 
persons received more less severe injuries. 


Os the 28th instant, which is the day fixed for 
the celebration of the thirty-eighth birthday of 
H.LM. the Empress, Viscount Kuze, who is now 
in the capital, will visit the Akasaka Palace to 
pay his respects to Her Majesty on behalf of 
noblemen resident in Kyéto. Madame Ichijo 
Yoriko, foster-mother of the Empress, has 
ordered a quantity of costly stuffs from Kydto, 
to present to Her Majesty on the occasion. 





Ir is stated that H.I,H. Prince Komatsu, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Imperial Body-guards, 
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will be promoted shortly to the rank of Field- 
Marshal, and that on the return of Vice-Admiral 
Viscount Kabayama from Europe, the Viscount 
will be appointed to the office of Minister of 
State for the Navy, while Count Saigo, the pre- 
sent Minister, will be transferred to the office of 
Minister of State for the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department 





A MEETING which was attended by Messrs. 
Iwamura, Prefect of Ishikawa, and Kunishige, 
Prefect of Toyama, the members of the standing 
committee of the Ishikawa and Toyama Local 
Assemblies, and a number of private gentlemen, 
was held lately, and after a discussion as to 
the construction of the Hokuroku Railway, it 
decided to lay the rails between Toyama (Etchu) 
and Takeo (Echizen) by way of Kanazawa, at 
a cost of yen 2,000,000, of which ye 1,000,000 
will be taken up by the promoters, while yen 
300,000 will be raised in Toyama Prefecture in 
shares, yen 250,000 in Ishikawa Prefecture, yen 
150,000 in Fukui Prefecture, and yen 300,000 
in Ky6to and Osaka. A meeting will be held 
about the 22nd or 23rd instant at Kanazawa, to 








vas 


make preliminary arrangements for application 
to the Government to grant a charter for the 


Hokuroku Railway Company. 


Curre is a little improvement in the Import 


trade, the change in the season having had the 





effect of inducing enyu 
Yarns have been in more request, and boil 


y on the part of buyers. 


English and Bombay spinnings are firmer, cer- 
Cotton 
Piece-goods and Woollens are also receiving 
more attention, and indications are not wanting 
that business generally will further improve. 
The Metal trade is quiet, and prices are un- 
changed but easy, Kerosene has been moved 
in moderate quantities, the total being about 
70,000 cases; prices are fairly firm, without 
quotable alteration. There has been little 
demand for Sugar, a few small lots of White 
sorts being the only transactions recorded. 
The principal Export has been somewhat dull 
compared with recent heavy business, but the 
assortment of Silk in stock is not good. Re- 
ports regarding the mulberry continue satisfac- 
tory, Waste Silk has beew dealt in moderately, 
but the stock is getting low and the qualities 
on offer indifferent. ‘Phe-Tea trade is in full 
swing, over 20,000 piculs being the purchases 
of the week, while the stock on hand is close 
upon 10,000 piculs, Prices are steady, with an 
inclination to the easy side. Exchange has 
fluctuated, and is rather lower at the close, with 
no stability. 


tain counts commanding higher prices. 















NOTES. 
Tue Fine Arts Exhibition at Kydto, which 
closed on the 18th instant, was by no means a 
respectable display in point of antiquities. 





Contributions from private collections were con- 
spicuous by their absence. A few dealers did 
indeed send in specimens good enough to whet 
the public appetite without satisfying it, but on 
the whole the affair served chiefly to confirm 
the impression conveyed hy all shows of the 
same kind in recent years, namely, that objects 
of vertu have become practically unprocurable 
in Japan, On the other hand, it was evident 
from the display at Kyéto, as it is also evident 
from the display at Tokyd, that modern manu- 
facturers are rapidly developing ability to rank 











with the masters of former days. In respect of 
metal work, embroideries, and enamels, many 
will be disposed to claim superiority for the 
experts of the present time, Indeed, at no 
period of Japanese art manufacture, perhaps 
we might add with confidence at no period of 
the art manufacture of any country in the world, 
were such wonderful works in embroidery and 
enamel turned out as Japan can boast now-a- 
days. When we come to workers in metal, 
however, it is not easy to speak with equal con- 
fidence. For though the inlaid vases made at 
Ky6to surpass any similar achievements of 
medixval times, the incomprehensibly deli- 
cate and artistic work seen on the kozuka, 
kogai, tsuba, and other sword furniture of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries still 
ranks higher than anything of its kind in the 
whole history of art industry, In Keramics 
there is less room for doubt. The verdict still 
must be emphatically in favour of the old 
masters. Even here, however, the wide interval 
that used to separate the past and the present 
is distinctly growing narrower. Men like Seifs, 
Taisan, Tanzan, and Dohachi of Kyoto exhibit 
pieces which show that they can almost rival 
the achievements of their predecessors within 
ms to us that there is 
growing more and more evident a broad vista 
of promise for Japanese Keramic industry. 
Unfortunately, modern manufacturers have still 
to contend as strongly as ever against the absurd 
prejudice of ignorant collectors that a specimen 
must be old to be good; that, in fact, age 
does duty for excellence. The simple truth 
is that connoisseurs look for age in a piece of 
porcelain or pottery only because certain chefs 
deuvre belong exclusively to certain perias, 

It may be, and indeed is, often the ca that 
the number of years which have elapsed since a 
specimen of a particular kind was produced are 
in the inverse ratio of its value. To the ordin- 
ary collector, however, such a creed is utterly 
unorthodox. He must have age, or, to speak 
more truly, the blemishes produced by age, and 
the result often is that he cherishes a piece 
specially medicated to suit his crooked taste, 
and attaches no value to a modern specimen 
which in reality has everything to recommend 
it. Exhibitions such as those in Kyéto and 
Tokyd should help to dispel this foolish pre- 
judice, for though their rare che/s-deurre of 
ancient art furnish a difficult standard of com- 
parison, the beautiful productions of moder 
times that delight the eye in adjoining cases, 
do not suffer perceptibly by contrast. 





certain limits, and it 





Ir is strange to find Americans setting an ex- 
ample to Japanese in a line which ought to 
appertain especially to the latter. One of the 
things that astonishes a Western tourist visiting 
Japan is the impossibility of access to any re- 
presentative collection of Japanese works of art. 
If such collections exist, they are unknown, It 
is true that persons specially favoured may ob- 
tain a glimpse of some incomparable lacquers 
and celadons in the salons of Count Inouye, 
and of fine examples of pictorial skill at the re- 
sidence of Count Matsukata. Other noblemen 
and gentlemen are known to possess treasures 
more or less numerous, but so far as the general 








public is concerned, these objects of vertu have 
no existence, In America, on’ the contrary, 
we find men of property collecting fine ex- 
amples of the art work of China and Japan, 
arranging them in galleries, cataloguing them 
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carefully, and then throwing the galleries open 
to public inspection, The latest instance of 
this is Mr. T. E, Waggaman. At his re- 
sidence, No. 3,300, A Street, Washington, he 
has formed the nucleus of what promises to 
be a magnificent collection, It includes pain- 
tings by European and American artists, and 
Keramic specimens of Chinese, Cochin-Chinese, 
Korean, and Japanese workmanship. There 
are 81 pictures, 367 pieces of porcelain, faience, 
and pottery, and 27 examples of bric-a-brac. 
The whole have been admirably catalogued by 
Mr. Edward Greey, of New York, the well- 
known writer on Japanese subjects, who in his 
descriptions and indentifications of the speci- 
mens, as well as in his methods of arrange- 
ment, shows remarkable knowledge and judg- 
ment. We read in the New York Zymes that 
“the gallery adjoins and forms part of the com- 
fortable mansion in Georgetown on O-Street, so 
that only those who are really interested in the 
fine arts are likely to make the pilgrimage across 
the bridge to the old suburb of Washington. 
But those who shall devote three or four hours 
to the trip are in no danger of wasting their 
time, Mr. Waggaman shows originality in the 
arrangement of his treasures, which are placed 
in glass cases that line the walls in the position 
of the dado, leaving the upper wall space for the 
paintings. Porcelains of all sizes are treated 
like rare books in closed book cases, where they 








* show finely against the cherry lining of shelves | 


made to accommodate them. Here is a section 
devoted to the pottery figurines in which the 
Japanese delight, some of them religious in sig- 
nificance, others barely mythological, others 
pure humour and whim, Next come ancient 
pieces belonging to the centuries when Japan 
was barbarous compared with China, and again 
there is a section devoted to the ceramics of 
Korea. At one end of the gallery the eye 
plunges into a small greenhouse, but elsewhere 
the walls are covered with pictures.” How long 
will it be, we wonder, before some Japanese 
gentleman sets himself to do something after 
the fashion of Mr. Waggaman, When shall we 
able to see Japanese objects of art in Japan, 
without travelling to Europe or America for the 
purpose ? 


Tue fifth annual general meeting of the Educa- 
tional Society of Japan was opened on the 12th 
instant in the Hall of the Engineering College 
at Tora-no-mon. Among those present were 
HLH. Prince Arisugawa (President), Prince 
Sanjo, the Minister of State for Education, the 
Chinese and Italian Ministers, and a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen, the company 
in all amounting to about 700. Several ad- 
dresses were given in the course of the proceed- 
ings. Dr. Michaelis, a member of the society, 
spoke of the necessity of attention being given 
to the proper maintenance of the health of 
students, instead of over-taxing the body, while 
training the mind. A speech by Mr. Kuki, 
Director of the Imperial Archives, who was called 
away suddenly from the capital by official 
business, was read by Mr. Nomura. An address 
by the Chinese Minister was then read by the 
secretary of the Legation. H.E. Chevalier R. de 





| year. 


Jemployment in China, 


consideration and discussion of members of the 
Society the question whether there is not-more 
actual benefit derived in an educational point 
of view from that form of school system which 
lays on one master the sole duty of teaching a 


| class of say thirty pupils, than there is from that 


division-of-labour system in which a number of 
teachers impart to the same pupils different 
branches of knowleds A short address was 
then delivered by H.1.H. the President, to which 
Mr. Tsuji, Vice-President, replied in fitting 
terms. During the proceedings various musical 
selections were played at intervals by a band. 





ne, 


Despite the generally entertained and reason- 
able expectation, it seems probable that a railway 
to Peking will be among the earliest works of 
this nature inChina. One might naturally have 
supposed that Chinese conservatism would have 
been careful to banish these startling innovations 
from the vicinity of the capital, whatever latitude 
might have been permitted in the provinces. 
But those who should know, now assert with 
confidence that so soon as the railway is open to 
Tientsin from Taku, it will be carried on to 
Peking. If such be the case, the beginning of 
next sear should see the work of construction 
commenced on the north of Tientsin, for there 











jis little doubt that the Taku-Tientsin section 


will be opened to traflic in the fall of the present 
At the same time, there is a strong pro- 
bability that the question of the riverian popula- 
tion may assume serious proportions when the 
moment for extending the road arrives. How 
many people are engaged directly or indirectly 
in the transport of passengers and goods to 
Peking under existing circumstances, it would 
be dificult to say. Certainly their number is 
very great, and the authorities will have to con- 
sider seriously whether it will be safe to trust 
that the intelligence of these poor uneducated 
folks will reconcile them to a temporary  inter- 
ference with their means of livelihood. But in 
point of fact even such an obviously needful 
reform as the repair of roads would throw an 
immense number of people and animals out of 
It is not too much to 
say that the labour of a considerable fraction of 
the population is wholly devoted to overcoming 
impediments to locomotion. In the streets of 
Peking one sees eight horses yoked to a load, 
and barely struggling along with it at asnail’s 
pace, whereas on a good, macadamised route 
the same effort of traction would be easily over- 
come by two animals. It is, perhaps, a dispen- 
sation of providence that so much of the strength 
of this great nation should be squandered on 
account of the shortcomings of their rulers. 
Otherwise the world at large might be disturbed 
by the exuberance of celestial strength. 








Says the Bukéa Shimpo:—Last autumn Mr. 
Sakura was sent to England and France with a 
view to ordering certain men-of-war, and the 
public are anxious for information as to the 
types of vessels that will be procured, and the 
modus operandi. From recent information it 
appears that tenders are to be invited from five 
of the leading English and French ship-build- 


Martino, the Italian Minister, whose speech was | ing firms for the fol!owing four vessels, namely, 


interpreted by Mr. Oshima, also spoke on the 
importance of physical exercise, and of observing 
the very utmost care in the selection of teachers 
with a view to elevating the standard of teaching 
power. Viscount Mori, in the course of an 
address which he delivered, suggested for the 
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a cruiser of 6,500 tons resembling the Unedi 
Kan, lately lost, a frigate of 2,133 tons, and two 
armoured corvettes of 2,000 tons, the cost of 
the whole being approximately estimated at 
8,000,000 yen. Our contemporary believes 
that the firms which will be asked to tender are 


URB 


the Armstrong, Elder, and Jarrow Companies 
in Great Britain, and two French firms, one in 
direct connection with the Creuzot Company 
jand the builder already of two corvettes and 17 
torpedo boats for the Japanese navy, the other 
|a comparatively new but highly prosperous 
establishment, said to exceed in magnitude 
|anything that England can show. The Busha 
Shimpo seems to think that, while British ship- 
| building industry is on the decline, that of 
France, encouraged by the Government bounty 
of 60 franes per ton, is fast gaining the ascen- 
dancy, and that, though England has the ad- 
vantage of perhaps 10 per cent. in cost, owing 
to the cheapness of her iron, the French yards 
turn out better work and are quicker in execut- 
ing orders; and it ends by throwing out a hint 
that possibly the considerations of excellence 
and promptitude will be held superior to those 
of economy. This view of the case has at least 
the merit of novelty. Putting aside the ques- 
tion of excellence, about which experts may 
differ, we should like to ask the Bukka Shimpo 
when the French building yards have shown 
themselves prompter than the English. 


Warittnc on the vexed question of school text- 
books the Hochi Shimbun say No one we 
| suppose will be inclined to deny that the supply 
to the schools of the empire of cheap, and atthe 
same time efficient, text-books is a most im- 
portant duty incumbent on those who have 
charge of the education of the people. The 
rumour, therefore, that the educational authori- 
ties of the TOkyO City Government have under 
contemplation the preparation and_publica- 
tion of text books to be used in the schools 
of the capital must naturally give rise to 
some interest, 1nd provoke not a little dis- 
cussion. In consequence of this rumour, we 
believe, a deputation from the Téky6 Publishers’ 
Guild have waited on or otherwise com- 
municated with the responsible officials, sub- 
mitting to them the inadvisability of carrying out 
the intention with which the public voice credits 
them. The contemplated step is, as we have 
indicated, a very important one. It must be 
evident that if the supply of text-books remains 
on the one hand, in the form of a monopoly, the 
prices charged will necessarily be high ;—that 
is one certain result of absence of competition. 
On the other hand, it is plain that the supply of 
cheap text books can be secured by the pur- 
chase of any book of merit and its free and open 
publication. We should therefore desiderate 
the entrusting of this business to booksellers of 
experience, who may be supposed to know more 
about it than ordinary officials, and whose suc- 
cess besides depends on their own exertions, in 
which respect they are widely different from 
officials, whose sole concern is to draw their 
salaries regularly. It can of course be said that 
if booksellers be left free to publish text-books, 
there will be much danger of inferior works 
being produced; but we cannot go so far as to 
admit that on this account the Government 
should retain the exclusive right of issuing 
such books, though no doubt the evil is a 
serious one. It is most liable to occur in 
Osaka, Kyoto, and similar districts, but we have 
not yet heard of its existence in Tokyd. We 
should like, therefore, to invite the attention of the 
authorities to the following points :—(1). Any 
book, compiled by the Educational Department, 
vended by a bookseller, should bear such book- 
seller's name. (2). Specimen copies of every 
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fresh edition should be forwarded to the Educa- 
tional Department and to the Educational Sec- 
tion of the district in which it is published. (3). 
As a set-off to the benefit enjoyed by book- 
sellers of publishing text-books, the Educational 
Department and District Educational Section 
should reserve the power, in all cases where 
the published edition of a text-book proves 
inferior to the specimen copies, of compelling 
the bookseller publishing them to replace 
such inferior books with proper and suitable 
copies, free of extra charge. (4). All new 
text-books brought to school by pupils should 
be examined by the teachers. (5). Should any 
such book be found to be unsuitable, the parent 
of the pupil should be communicated with, and 
the bookseller from whom it was purchased 
directed to replace it with a suitable copy, free 
of extra charge. (6). When the views of book- 
seller and teacher are at variance on the ques- 
tion of so replacing a text-book, the matter should 
be referred to the Local School Committee, and, 
should the difference be still impossible of 
arrangement, a reference should be made to the 
District Educational Section. 





We shall probably have news in a few days of 
the movements of the Pei Yang Squadron, which 
sailed from Taku on the tst instant with His 
Excellency the Viceroy Li. Exactly how the 
squadron was composed it is not yet possible to 
say, but the expectation was that it would number 
twenty-one ships, among which were to be in- 
cluded the cruisers that recently arrived from 
Europe, together with the best vessels of the 
fleet under the Viceroy’s control. The nominal 
destination of the squadron was Port Arthur, 
but well informed persons predicted that the 
opportunity would be taken to give the Koreans 
a hint hy presenting for thefr inspection this 
imposing force of first class men-of-war. It has 
not yet been Korea's lot to see twenty-one 
powerful vessels, all flying the flag of the same 
Power, cruising off her coasts, and the sight 
might exercise a very salutary effect. We 
cannot help speculating, however, on the action 
which these ships would be likely to take were 


their services required for anything more serious | 


than a parade. Unless accounts generally 
credited be very false, neither their crews nor 
their officers are yet in a condition to utilize the 
full capacities of such highly equipped engines 
of destruction. 


Mr. Marcus B. Hutsu continues his ‘ Notes on 
Japan and its Art Wares” in the Art Yournal 
for April. We have now four of his essays 
before us. They are devoted entirely to art 
motives : that is to say, they discuss the subjects 
which are usually chosen by Japanese decorators 
or painters. This is a wide field. It has 
already been traversed with great care and an 
unusual wealth of knowledge by Dr. W. Ander- 
son in His British Museum Catalogue, where 


the public is placed in possession of the im-|S. 


mense stores of Oriental information amassed 
by that indefatigable student, Mr. E. M. Satow. 


We cannot as yet see that Mr. Huish is likely | 


to go far beyond the point attained by Dr. 
Anderson. His work has, however, one advant- 
age which we might reasonably expect to find, 
considering that he is the latest to discuss the sub- 
ject : his arrangementis simple and perspicuous, 
and he presents his facts in an entertaining, 
easily remembered fashion, There can be no 
doubt that the success of Dr. Anderson's 
works, supplemented by these essays of Mr. 
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Huish, and by a series of exhibitions—that at 
the Fine Arts Society, that at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, and that at the White Building 
of the British Museum—has revived English 
interest in Japanese art: a happy result, for it 
seemed at one time as though the misconcep- 
tions of Dr. Dresser and the charlatanism of 
Mr. Pfoundes had permanently disgusted the 
connoisseurs of the United Kingdom, There 
was evidently no little difficulty in inducing 
collectors to lend their assistance for the furnish- 
ing of the exhibition at the Fine Arts Society. 
Clever use was, however, made of an idea some- 
what generally entertained, that the treasures in 
the possession of English collectors were not 
worthy to be placed beside those of their 
French rivals. Those who maintained this 
view asserted, and well-informed journals 
supported them, that Englishmen have hitherto 
had fewer opportunities than the French of 
acquiring the finest specimens of Japanese art, 
inasmuch as these are generally swept into the 
net of a large French house having agents 
throughout Japan, We do not know what the 
Fine Arts Society's exhibition proved, but we 
do know that this theory about a great French 
house and its capacious net is not quite 
trustworthy, 
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We learn from the Oficial Gazette that accord- 
ing to a report prepared by the Finance Depart- 
ment, the amount of the income tax for last 
year was as follows :— 
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Incoste Tax. “ Yas, 
Tokyd ..... 23,085 ... 23,101,546 ... 350,683.335 
Kydto 41327 +++ 2,487,307 201374405, 
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Gifu . 1,376,897 «.. 15,830.335 
Nagano 1,891,013... 21,209,710 
Miyagi ...... 1,377,803 2. 16,022.465 
Fukushima. 964,680 F 
. 522,228 . 
549.103, 
1,106,607... 14,034.985 
: 812,709 ... 9.908.715] 
4 574,009 ...  6,278.200 
Ishikawa... 508.704 ...  6,889.340 
Toyama ... 316.973. 8.512.174], 
Tottori ...... 205,246 ...  3,346.678| 
Shimane 623,799 «-. _7.359-430 | ¢ 
Okayama... 1,293,843 . » 
Hiroshima. 1,645,753 ++ 
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Wakayama. 6,422,085 
Tokushima. 114720.430 
Ehime . 19,425,000 
Kochi 5.978.101 
Fukuoka 23,034.060. 
8,070. 









1,051,577 +. 12, 
402,508 4, 
Kagoshima. 574,384 9435-545 
Okinawa ... 25,846 209.300 
Hokkaido. 231,401 
Total ....4.119,296 «.. 80,481,804 ...1,056, 





Of the above total of tax, half has_been received 
by the authorities, the regulations having been 
| put into force on the ist of July last year, 


A LaRGE meeting of merchants of Yokohama 
was held on the evening of the 11th instant in 
the rooms of the Machigaisho to make pre- 
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a 
of the water-works. 
men who contribute will be inscribed on the 


at Yokohama. 
Ministers of State, 
vernment Departments, the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives and Consuls, and a number 
Japanese and foreign gentlemen in Téky6 and 
Yokohama will be invited. Another meeting 
was held on the 12th inst. to appoint members of 
committee in connection with the celebration. 
The reservoir on Noge Hill will be open to the 
public on the occasion.— Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 


a garden party in the public garden. 





liminary arrangements to celebrate on the 2nd 
of next month the thirtieth anniversary of the 
opening of Yokohama. 


It was decided that 
yen 10,000 should be raised in the form of 
ontributions of from yen 25 to yen 500 from 


among the residents, of which yen 7,500 will be 


pent in connection with the celebration, while 
‘en 2,500 will be devoted to the erection of 
to mark the inauguration 
The names of gentle- 


monument 


monument. The celebration will take the 
‘orm of agarden party in the Public Garden 
Members of the Imperial family, 
officials in various Go- 


of 


* 
a" 


Ata meeting of members of the committee 


appointed to make preliminary arrangements 


or the celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of 
he opening of Yokohama, held on the 14th 
instant, in the rooms of the Machigaisho, it was 


decided that the celebration should take place 


n the Machigaisho, instead of in the form of 
As 
he buildings, however, are in a very dilapi- 


dated condition, it was decided to postpone the 
celebration until suitable repairs can be made.— 


Fiji Shimpo. 
We take this from the North China Daily 


News -— 
‘The Treaty of Amity and Commerce between Portuga 


and China, the ratifications of which were exchanged on 


he 28th April 
t Veking on the rst day of December, 1 
consists of 54 articles, and comprises stipulations concern~ 
ing Macao as well as the most favoured nation clause, and 
he extraterritisiality privilege. It provides also for the 
xtradition of the Chinese criminals who take refuge in 


last at Tientsin, was concluded and signed 
The Treaty 








Macao. ‘The tariff and thecommercial rules are the same as 





hose of the other natic is written in Por. 
uugtese, Chinese, and I Case of any doubt in 
he interpretation of the Portuguese and Chinese texts, the 
English text will be referred to in order to resolve the doubt. 

Ihe articles concerning Macao are the second, the third, 











and the fourth. 


The second article of the Treaty confirms the second 


article of the Protocol of Lisbon. 


Ihe third a:ticle confirms also the third article of the 
Protocol of Lisbon. 
Below are given in full the two articles of the Protocol of 


Lisbon. 


‘The fourth article stipulates that Portugal will co-operate 


with China at Macao in the Opium Revenue work, in the 


ame way and as long as England co-operates in Hongkong. 
A convention appended to the Treaty establishes the 


basis of this co-operation, 


Besides the convention, there is an agreement concern- 
ing the junk trade at Macao, 
_ The two articles of the Protocol of Lisbon above men- 
ioned, are as follows :— 

ARTICLES If. AND Ills OF TILE PROTOCOL OF LIRnOM, SIGNED 


Arte th-chidt CitON 98 THE 36TH MAKeH, 1887 
rt. 1—China contirms the perpetual occupation and govern- 
‘ment of Macao and ls y x 





dependencies by Portugal, as any 





‘ever to alienate Macao and its 
dependencies without agreement with China, 





WE should like to point out to the responsible 
authorities that the result of cutting away the 
high bank above the road opposite the Rifle 
Range is to endanger the safety of tennis players 
on the lawn in the Bluff Gardens, 
have reached us to the effect that already the 
bank has been cut so far back, that an unwary 
player chasing a fugitive ball might well plunge 
over the edge of the cliff before the danger 
could be realised. 


Complaints 





Viscount Misuima, Chief of the Metropolitan. 
Police Office, will shortly be transferred to the 


flice of Chief of the Hokkaido Administration 


Board.—TZvkys Dempo. 
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Wuen the wonderful news reached us last year 
that the Viceroy Li had entered into an arrange- 
ment to establish a Chinese national bank with 
a huge sum of foreign capital, we did not find 
the story wholly incredible, because, as we ex- 
plained at the time, some such step seems 
essential in the programme of administrative 
mediatization. Everybody at all conversant 
with the facts must see that, if China is ever to 
become progressive, her Government must first 
be centralized. It is strange to think that such 
a preface should be necessary. The tendency 
of political advancement in the West is distinctly 
towards decentralization. Increase of local 
administrative functions is declared by politicians 
of almost all classes to be evidently dictated by 
the principles of sound progress. Yet in China 
we speak of precisely the opposite measure as 
an essential preliminary to progress. The con- 
tradiction is, however, only apparent. What is 
meant is simply that the local autonomies now 
existing in the Middle Kingdom are vitally 
interested in preserving the ancient order of 
things, and that, until they are broken up, and 
the affairs of the whole Empire brought under 
the control of one central authority, it will be 
impossible to effect any national advance. In 
Japan mediatization preceded the adoption of a 
progressive programme, and now, in the natural 
sequence of events, the pursuit of the same 
programme dictates a measure of decentraliza- 
tion. Many shrewd observers hold that the 
Government of China can never be centralized 
without a revolution ; without the appearance of 
some conquering autocrat whose tenure of 
power will depend upon its concentration. Be 
this as it may, the process of mediatization is 
certainly proceeding, surely, though slowly, in 
the hands of China's present statesmen, and the 
establishment of a national bank is an item in 
the programme that cannot be omitted. The 
fact is very distinctly insisted on in a recent 
issue of the Chinese Times. That journal points 
out that a financial organization which will 
facilitate a uniform currency and a coinage is 
indispensable as a step towards administrative 
mediatization, and to this conviction attributes 
the Viceroy Li's willingness, last year, “ to enter 
into negotiations with an emissary accredited 
by the highest authority in the United States.” 
It is now, we believe, established that by some 
strange contrivance or inexplicable accident the 
notorious Polish Count succeeded in carrying 
with him to China a letter of introduction or 
recommendation signed by the President of the 
United States. Our Tientsin contemporary is 
therefore fully justified in the excuse it makes 
for the Viceroy’s misadventure. Assuming His 
Excellency to have been actuated by the motives 
explained above, it is easy to understand his 
readiness to fall in with the schemes of an agent 
thus accredited. The greatest men sometimes 
err, and assuredly ‘‘a Chinese statesman can 
scarcely be blamed for not detecting flaws which 
eluded the sharpest men in creation, 








Tue Hochi Shimbun, in an article eulogistic of 
the revised tobacco-tax, is of opinion that, while 
increase of revenue may be one of the objects 
aimed at, this, under the new system, will be 
attained rather by the precautions introduced 
againstevasion than by any sensible enhancement 
of the average figure of the tax itself. But the 
incidence of the manufacturer's stamp duty will 
now be much more equitable than it was. 
Under the old apportionment, this duty, per 
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100 momme, was, respectively, 4, 6, and 8 sen, 
according as the fixed price of the manufactured 
tobacco was below 25 sen, between 25 and 50 
sen, and above 50 sen, for that quantity. ‘This 
operated unfavourably upon the low-price to- 
baccos used by the poor. For, while a tobacco 
valued at, say, 10 sen per 160 momme would be 
taxed at 40 per cent. of its value, a tobacco at 
30 sen would only be taxed 20 per cent., and a 
tobacco at 64 sew only 12} per cent. of its value. 
Under the new apportionment, there is one 
general tax of 20 per cent. on the fixed value 
for all tobaccos, a provision which, from caleu- 
lations founded on several years’ statistics, will 
slightly increase rather than decrease the total 
revenue from this source, while distributing the 
whole burden with perfect fairness between 
the rich and poor. This provision, and new 
safeguards against evasion, constitute the chief 
features of the change. 





* 
ee 

The Choya Shimbun, while recognizing that 
the new scale of duty is simpler and better than 
the old one, infers that a considerable increase 
of revenue is aimed at and will be secured. 
That is to say, there will be an increase of the 
total tax, against evasion of which the new 
regulations and safeguards are intended to 
operate. But the Choya doubts whether these 
will be very effective against increased efforts to 
evade what it regards as a substantially heavier 
tax; and urges the authorities to think twice 
about the matter. 
On the 8th instant, says the Fiji Shimpo, His 
Majesty the Emperor personally conducted the 
ceremony of inaugurating the Privy Council. 
The President, Councillors, and Cabinet Mini- 
sters having been assembled, His Majesty read 
a brief manifesto announcing the opening 
of the Council, which was then handed round 
to all present. Its terms were nearly identical 
with those of the preamble to the Privy Council 
Ordinance, The Council then withdrew, and 
held a short sitting, at which Count Ito further 
explained the Imperial sentiments, and an- 
nounced that the reading of the draft Constitu- 
tion would be begun next day. On the th, 
accordingly, the Council re-assembled, when a 
copy of the draft was laid before each member. 
The President then moved that, to ensure 
secrecy, the drafts should be read in the Cham- 
ber only and not removed therefrom, a proposal 
to which all agreed. It is understood, says the 
Fiji Shimpo, that the draft is very simple, and 
that, as but a little while is needed to master its 
contents, deliberation will probably be begun at 
an early date. 








Discussinc the question of Count Kuroda’s 
political views, the Mainichi? Shimbun remarks 
that, while in the West the opinions of states- 
men and other public men are so well known 
that the people can accurately forecast the 
results of political changes, the case i 
different in countries. It observes, 
further, that the new Minister President is con- 
spicuously reserved in the statement of his views 
on public matters, even for an Oriental states- 





Eastern 








man. In its opinion, Count Kuroda excels in 
taciturnity, and is not gifted with high powers 
of oratory. But, although on this account it 


cannot be expected that the Premier will seek to 
emulate the eloquence of Western statesmen, 
the Mainichi Shimbun looks for a declaration 
of his policy by deeds instead of words, His 





ying 





extreme silence however, it goes on to say, is 
to be regretted if it be true, as is alleged, that 
foreigners, regarding him as a statesman of the 
military type, view his appointment with dis- 
trust, and suspect him of having contracted a 
secret treaty with Russia. That this suspicion 
is absurd our contemporary has no doubt at 
all. Russia, indeed, it says, is understood to 
have remonstrated against the warmer friend- 
ship apparently displayed by Japan. towards 
certain other great Powers. But, if the sus- 
picion, ridiculous as it is, exists, it must be in 
consequence of the Count’s silence on his 
political opinions. Itis not to be expected of 
the Minister President that he shall proclaim 
his views from platforms or through the press, 
but an early manifestation of the direction of his 
policy would be beneficial to the country as 
well as to himself. That manifestation, the 
Mainichi Shimbun says, might take the form 
of curtailment of the expenditure of the public 
Departments, especially those of War and 
Marine, with a view to the reduction of 
taxes. Such a course, while proving to the world 
that the Premier's policy is a policy of peace and 
aimed at the amelioration of domestic condi- 
tions, would at once refute the idle rumours as 
to his intentions which are now said to prevail 
in foreign circles. 











Str Joun Pore Hennessy, who, it would ap- 
pear, is once more in England, comes again 
before the public—this time in the field of litera- 
ture in which he is thoroughly at home, and on 
a subject about which he may be considered 
very well qualified to speak. The Nineteenth 
Century for April contains a short paper from 
his pen, on the vexed question of Chinese emi- 
gration to Australia. His essay is a clear and 
interesting contribution to the subject, and 
comes at an opportune moment. Our readers 
are doubtless aware that this matter of the Chi- 
nese in Australia has for a long time, and 
especially of late, threatened to assume a very 
ugly complexion, to disturb the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and her Australian colonies, 
and possibly to lead to even greater conse- 
quences, While the colonies have been enacting 
measure after measure imposing increasingly 
severe disabilities upon Chinese immigrants, 
Downing Street objects to such oppressive legis- 
lation, well knowing that it is opposed to the 
sentiments of the House of Commons, and also 
fearing that it may prejudicially affect those 
close relations with the Celestial Empire which 
England, through her Foreign Office, is espe- 
cially concerned to foster. Sir John Hennessy, 
however, comes to the rescue with the important 
argument, which he sustains with characteristic 
skill, that sentiments and fears are groundless— 
that, in fact, Parliamentary opinion, as well as 
Downing-street policy, are founded on a mis- 
take, and that the Australians, whether right or 
wrong on the abstract question of exclud- 
Chinese cheap labour, might pursue 
their repressive legislation without the slightest 
fear of offending the Government at Peking, 
though, in his opinion, without exercising any 
real deterrent effect on the immigration of 
the Chinese, unless they proceed to total pro- 
hibition. He draws attention to the fact that 
on the 14th of March a treaty was signed 
between the United States and China, prohibit- 
ing the entry of Chinese labourers into the 
former country for a period of twenty years; 
and he argues, not only that that is the sole 
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radical cure for Australia’s case, but that, by the 
pursuit of proper means, a similar result may 
be arrived at, with impunity to all concerned. | 
The key to Sir John Hennessy’s position of| 
course is that the governing classes and people 
of China, so far from objecting to a policy 
which is aimed at checking Chinese emigration, 
are prepared to view it at least with indifference | 
and probably with satisfaction. He adduces a 
powerful array of oral evidence by Chinese 
Literati and others, from Li Hung-chang and 
Prince Kung downwards, to show that the idea 
of Chinese emigration is hateful toa true China- 
man, on political and religious grounds, and 
that the rulers of the Celestial Empire specially | 
dislike and discourage it, as being calculated w 
draw China’s population away from the very 
sphere where they are most needed for the de- 
velopment of her own enormous resources. He 
does not refer to the little diplomatic breeze 
which was lately threatened by the rude treat- 
ment accorded by the rabble of Queensland 
towns to certain Chinese Commissioners en- 
gaged in an investigation into the state of their 
countrymen in Austra This he evidently 
regards as a side-wind, of no bearing on 
the real question. He administers a sharp 
tap to his Honskong friends, by showing that 
the Chinese coolie trade to Australia, distaste- 
ful alike to our countrymen there and to the 
governing classes of China, has been fostered 
and kept up in a great measure by the 
efforts and for the benefit of a few influential 
shipowners in the colony which he lately 
governed, and where he was vigorously opposed, 
both locally and from Downing-street, in his 
efforts to puta stop to it. His article ends with 
the following passage :—‘‘ No doubt the un- 
settled question of treaty revision with China 
indirectly complicates the question. For tem- 
porary purposes it may suit Chinese officials 
abroad to make a grievance of a prohibitory Act 
in Australia if such an Act were passed. But, 
if we learn to treat China frankly and with more 
justice, or if we would probe the whole of this 
question to the bottom, our Government would 
soon secure for Australia a treaty similar to that 
which President Cleveland's Cabinet has ob- 
tained for the United States.” The particulars 

















given by Sir John Hennessy of Chinese opinions | 


upon Chinese emigration have long been known 
to a handful of the better-informed residents in 
the East, but we believe that this is the first 
occasion on which they have been put fully and 
with authority before the publi 





We take the following from the Choya Shim- 
bun :—The Yokohama Specie Bank, it is stated, 
has decided not to make advances on silk ‘ex- 
ported direct by the Doshin Kaisha, and as the 
immediate result the business of direct silk ex- 
port has been seriously hampered, and not only 
are silk merchants subjected to great incon- 


venience but the injurious influence of this) 


action on the part of the bank has already been 
felt by the silk industry at large. There are 


really only two direct exporters of silk in the) 


empire, the Tomioka Silk Factory and the 
Doshin Kaisha. The bank having declined 
to make advances on the direct export 
the Doshin Kaisha, Messrs. Suzuki and Hoshino, 
the managers of the Central Silk Association, 
at once brought the matter before the notice 
of the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, but withoutreceiving any satisfactory 
reply. Mr. Suzuki, who has lately returned from 
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of | 


a tour in the north-eastern districts, states that) 
silk raisers without exception regret the step) 
taken by the bank, for all have come to re- 
cognize the advantage of direct export. In 
| Miyagi especially, whence silk has been ex- 
| ported directly abroad for several years, and 
where a local centre for that purpose has been 
established, very general condemnation was 
Jexpressed, By refusing to make the ad 
| the Specie Bank has put a stop to direct exports 
and in the peculiar circumstances of the cas 
silk merchants find themselves unable to He! 
Remedial 








ances 








on any line of action for the future. 


ing together of a large body of men for pur- 
poses of conference takes a long time, and in the 
meantime every day adds to the hardship, for 
the confidence which the Doshin Kaisha enjoys 
abroad is being seriously impaired. 





Ir we are to believe the following paragraph 
from the New Tork Nation, the latest novelty 
in American journalism is a little startling. 
Even Charles Vetch, with his post-card dog- 
gerel, may live to find himself in the fashion :— 


Our esteemed contempora Mail and Express 
hos introduced a new feature in journalism, which 
not be too highly commended, ‘Ihe wonaer is th 

















nobudy has thong ht of it before, It begins the editorisl 
page every day with a text of Seripture, as thus — 

Ix THE BEGINNING Gop CREATED THE HEAVEN AND 
THe EAKTHE 


of our esteemed contemporaries prints Premier 
ils's name Roger P, ‘The Zridune should mind. its 
| P's and Q's more curefully 

Asp Gop ceeaten MAN IN His OWN IMAGE, IN THE 
imyGe oF Gov ckEaTED He #1 

_ The Boulinger case did not take very long in trial 
minutes is a short time in which to present the 
and the judges do not seem to have taken 
1 longer to reach a decision, 
This is « decided improvement on the Herald's practice 
of scattering through its editorial and news columns 
in a heterogeneous way, quotations from Byron and 
other profane poets. A’ great deal of good may be 
done to a heedless, hurrying, and sin-ruined world by 

ing to newspaper reaters suddenly short pas- 

» Holy Writ, which they might not otherwise 
:and we know, in regard to the texts chosen 
at the Wayfaring man 
ugh a fool, need not err therein, So ‘much cannot 
d for the miserable seraps from Byron's “ Cor- 
served up to us by the Herald. * 
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A corresponpent, in a letter which we publish 
to-day, gives utterance to a complaint about the 
service of trains between TokyO and Yokohama 
|that unquestionably echoes the sentiments of 
large numbers of the travelling public. The 
feeling that the authorities at whose bidding the 
passenger train service is doggedly maintained 
at the level of fifteen years ago, have fallen be- 
hind the times, has long been growing deeper 
and more wide-spread, Our correspondent’s 
letter states so fully and clearly the objections 
to the present stagnant system that we can find 
little except hearty endorsation to add to it: 
He pleads for 21 trains daily each way instead 
of 15, fora slightly increased speed, and for 5 











fast trains instead of 3; and he is of opinion 
that changes, while largely adding 
to the convenience of the public, would result 
in a marked augmentation of traffic, Of the 
convenience to the public there can of course 
be but one opinion. And, lest there should be 
a tendency in official quarters to dispute the 
increase of traffic which he anticipates, it may 
be well to draw attention to the inordinate length 
of the trains which are required to conduct the 
present traflic. These usually consist of 12 


| carriages besides the two brake-vans. 
| 


these 


Even if 
the traflic should not be appreciably increased 
by a more frequent service, the length of the 
trains might, under the system proposed be re_ 








| duced by about one-fourth, thus facilitating 
‘the question of speed. Every constant traveller 
‘on the line must have noticed the snail's pace 
at which many parts of the journey are now per- 
formed, especially where there are ascending 
gradients, however slight, as well as the appar- 
ently needlessly long time expended in drawing 
up at the stations, We do not pretend to 
speak with expert knowledge. Our grumble is 
founded on a comparison of things as they are 
|done here with things as they are done else- 
Firmly believing, therefore, that the 
“Viator” are reforms 


where. 
reforms advocated by 


measures are absolutely necessary, but the call- | which the public have every right to claim, and 


j that they cannot be reasonably objected to on 
professional grounds, we gladly lift up our voice 
to urge them on the responsible authorities. 
The fares are high, and the line is paying 
splendidly owing to the support of the public, 
who therefore deserve every consideration in 
respect of frequency of opportunity and as great 
a speed as due regard to safety permits. As 
for the latter, it is difficult to believe that the 
present maximum speed, which is only about 
25 miles per hour between the two termini, 
might not be increased to 28 miles without the 
smallest risk. 


Accorptne to the Choya Shimbun, a case bear- 
ing on the question of copyright is creating 
some stir in the fraternity of Japanese publishers, 
cighteen of whom were a good deal astonished 
a few days ago at being summoned to the Tokyé 
Fu to answer for literary piracy of the Barnes 
National Reader series, It was pointed out to 
them that complaints of this proceeding had 
been made to the Government, and that, not to 
speak of the moral guilt of such piracy. an ani 
ward international question might aris {hey 
did not so alter the Japanese editions as to mike 
them easily distinguishable from the originals. 
It is said that, on enquiry by one of the publi- 
shers whether the complaints had come from 
the United States’ Government or from the 
owners of the copyright, the official representing 
the City Office gave no explanation but that the 
matter had been referred to the TOkyO Fu by 
the Home Department. The eighteen pub- 
lishers are understood to have concluded, ata 
meeting held later, that they are not required to 
comply with the suggestions made to them by 
the City officials. No definite answer will be 
given, however, until the matter has been dis- 
sed by the Central Publishers’ Association. 
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Tue vernacular journals have protested witha 
good deal of unanimity against the proposed 
amendment of the postal regulations, as far as 
concerns the transmission of newspapers and 
periodicals. The Fijé Shimpo, pointing to the 
manifest recognition by Western Governments 
of responsibility for the education of their 
peoples, insists that the newspaper is every- 
where regarded as an important factor in educat- 
ing the masses, and that special favour is there- 
fore shown to the press by, among other 
measures, the provision of special telegraph and 
postal rates, The cases of the United States 
and England are cited as illustrating the special 
treatment accorded to newspapers. The pre- 
sent postal regulations, it is rumoured, are to be 
amended to this extent—that newspapers and 
periodicals may not be transmitted by any 
means other than the post to a distance of more 
toan three ri from their place of publication. 








One of the reasons why newspapers in Japan 
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are so costly and have so small a circulation is 
the fact that the postal rates are very high. It 
is of course possible to send copies of journals 
by steamer, railway, and other means, but still 
the postal rates undoubtedly do constitute an 
obstacle in the way of newspaper enterprise in 
Japan. And now comes this rumour that a still 
more serious hardship is to be imposed on the 
press. Its certain result will be to deprive of their 
means of livelihood many persons who at pre- 
sent, in the position of news-agents, distribute 
the newspapers in the country, and it will no 
less surely very materially affect the circulation 
of Japanese journals. It may be contended 
that in a country such as Japan, where regula- 
tions exist for the purpose of controlling the 
press, itis necessary that the Government should 
have the means of stopping the distribution of a 
particular newspaper. There is, no doubt, some 
truth in this, but if transmission by post were 
cheap all newspapers would certainly be sent 
through the post, and so the same end would be 
attained. And after all, the newspaper business 
is only a commercial undertaking, and, as such, 
should be free from Government interference. 
Nor once, but often, have stories reached us of 
the strange airs of ignorance about their native 
land, and especially about their native tongue, 
which are assumed by most Japanese in Europe. 
We know of one case in which an English 
gentleman who happened to speak Japanese 
well was insulted ina London shop by a Japa- 
nese whose miserable attempts at English he 
good naturedly offered to help out. A corre- 
spondent writes to us by the last mail that “a 
Japanese in London regards it as an insult to be 
supposed to knew anything so arriéré as 
his own language.” Do any of these would- 
be Englishmen, we wonder, reflect on the fact 
that the chief quality of the nation for members 
of which they would fain be mistaken is national 
self-reliance, honest pride of country? More- 
over, itis the London Japanese who are arriérés. 
Ten years ago it might have been all very well 
for them to affect indifference to Japanese learn- 
ing. Now, on the contrary, Tékyd swarms 
with native learned societies, and much of the 
brightest intellect of the time is being expended 
over questions of native history, archeology, 
philology, and so on, Ignorance is no longer 
the order of the day. Native learning—solid 
native learning—is what is now prized, 





Tue rumour recently circulated to the effect 
that the late Chinese Representative in Tokyo, 
H Hsii, met with an unfavourable recep- 
tion on his return to China, turns out, as may 
well be supposed, to have been wholly ground- 
less. Probably the canard had its origin in the 
fact that Mr. Hsi disappeared for some time 
from public ken, and the idea consequently 
went abroad that his services in Japan had re- 
sulted in compulsory retirement from official 
life. The fact is that, leaving Japan in January, 
he proceeded at once to his native place, 
Nankin, and spent the Chinese New Year there 
with his family. Subsequently, being sum- 
moned to Peking, he travelled northward, and, 
reaching Tientsin on the 28th of March, re- 
mained several days in that city, during which 
time he had repeated interviews with the Viceroy 
Li. Thence he started on the rith of April in 
asteam-launch placed at his disposal by the 
Viceroy, and arrived at Peking on the 13th. 
The following morning at 2 a.m, he proceeded 
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to the Palace, and was received in audience by 
both the Emperor and Empress. The time 
sounds singular, but it appears that the Emperor's 
custom is to hold audiences from midnight until 
8 a.m. and to take his rest during the day. Mr. 
Isii was exceptionally fortunate, for whereas of 
five mandarins, who also had the honour of an 
audience the same morning, the most favoured 
was only suffered to remain ten minutes in the 
Imperial presence, Mr. Hsit passed half an hour 
with the Emperor and three-quarters of an hour 
with the Empress. Her Majesty is said to be 
keenly and intelligently interested in foreign 
politics, and the ex-Minister to Japan had to 
answer a multitude of questions about the con- 








dition of that empire, its sentiments towards 
China, and the particulars of matters that pre- 
vent, or are likely to prevent, a thoroughly 
cordial ex/ente between the two countries. We 
have not the least doubt that His Excellency’s 
answers were fully calculated to promote a good 
understanding, but of their exact nature it is, of 
course, impossible to speak. All this seems to 
indicate that Mr. Hsii’s services are appreciated, 
and that he is likely soon to be nominated to 
same important office. We hope for China's 
sake that the latter inference may soon turn out 
to be correct. 


Tue Hoch Shimbun, while hailing with satis- 
faction a rumour that the authorities contemplate 
a reform of the police system to the extent of 
expediting the despatch of business, and at the 
same time of curtailing the expenditure, thinks 
that the police at present concern themselves with 
many matters interference in which is not only 
useless and unnecessary, but may under certain 
circumstances be actually hurtful. Too much 
atlention is given to the investigation of petty 
offences. If, for instance, an elaborate enquiry 
be conducted in reference to the theft of a 
pair of old shoes or of some venerable umbrella, 
the result will be that the expense of its recovery 
will far exceed the original cost of the article, 
while much trouble will arise from the frequent 
communications which the owner has to make to 
the authorities during the progress of the search, 
And, added to the above unnecessary expendi- 
ture, one must consider the cost of trying and 
maintaining in prison the perpetrators of these 
small offences. Our contemporary boldly avers 
that minor cases of the class indicated might 
without any miscarriage of justice be viewed 
with a very lenient eye. It can easily be seen, 
it goes on to say, that undue interference in 
the petty affairs of the public will do away 
with the feeling of self-reliance which should 
always be present, and will foster an inclination 
to rely on the help and protection of the police. 
It is not merely in reference to thefts and other 
similar offences that unnecessary “coddling” is 





to be deprecated ; too much interference in any 
respect with the people is not merely expensive, 
butis apt to provoke and engender disorder. 
On these grounds our contemporary pleads for 
the exercise of a careful discrimination on the 
part of the police authorities with respect to 
their treatment of the public. 





Own the subject of the revised regulations to 
govern army service which are now being con- 
sidered by the authorities, the Choya Shimbun 
understands that one of the most important 
features is a proposal emanating from the .War 
Office, under which it is designed, while con- 
serving the principle that every young man 


U 


must serve his country, to open the door toa 
short-service compromise, embodying features 
of the voluntary system and likely to be very 
popular. Under the present rules, certain 
classes, on becoming liable to conscription, may 
escape the prescribed three years with the 
colours by voluntary service fora year. But, as 
total exemption can be secured on very easy 
terms, the one-year candidates are extremely 
rare. It is now proposed to largely restrict the 
present facilities for exemption, but at the same 
time to extend the alternative of one-year's 
voluntary service considerably beyond its pre- 
sent limits. Thus, all who have received a 
superior education, or who are studying abroad, 
or engaged in commercial or agricultural pur- 
suits, or serving as apprentices in mechanical or 
other industries, will be exempted from the 
ordinary conscription, on condition of serving 
voluntarily for a period of one year, with liability 
to be afterwards called out in cases of emergency. 
These, says the Choya Shimbun, are the War 
Office proposals; but it is believed that certain 
members of the Cabinet lean to the plan of 
making exemption conditional on the payment 
of fees—a plan first put forward four or five 
years ago, but defeated by the earnest opposi- 
tion of some of the leading generals. 





Tue following important Notice to Mariners, 
relating to the southern entrance to the Yangtze 
in the Shanghai district of the China Sea, has 
been issued from the Coast Inspector's Office of 
the Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs :— 





Notice is hereby given that—on account of a recent 
survey of a section of the southern entrance to the Yangtze 
having shown that a Middle Ground or Shoal, from 3, to oy 
of a mile in width and having from 6 to 18 feet of water on 
it, stretches, nearly 7 miles in a south-easterly direction 
from a point N, 64° E-, distant 2,4, miles from the Kiutoan 
Beacon, and that the channel to the north-eastward of this 
Middle Ground is wider, deeper, and more divect than the 
one on its south-western side—the following changes have 
been made in this vicinity :— 


“K1UTOAN "” LIGHTSHLP.—This vessel has been moored 
in 4 fathoms off the south-western edge of Blockhouse 
Shoal, with the Kiutoan Beacon bearing S. 71° W., distant 
about 3,3; miles. 

Mropte Geouxp Urrer Rvov.—A red and Black 
vertically striped Buoy, surmounted hy a Black triangular 
cage, has been mooied on the north-western end of the 
Middle Ground, in 3 fathoms, with Kiutoan Bacon bearing 
S+.654° W., distant about 2,4) miles, 

Mibpte’ Gxounp Lower Broy,—A red and black 
vertically striped Buoy, surmounted by a &/ack diamond. 
shaped cage, lias been moored on the south-eastern end of 
the Middle Ground, in 3 fathoms, with House Island 
| Beacon bearing N_2}° W., distant about 4.45 miles. 

Bock House Suoat Bloy.—This Buoy, No. 2 in the 
published List for 1888, has been removed. : 

Vessels entering by the channel tu the north-eastward of 
the Middle Ground may now keep the Tungsha Lightship 
beasing S. 55° E. till she is $ miles distant, and then steer 
to pass 2 cables tothe southwestward of the Kiutoan Light 
ship ; after which they may steer to make a course N56? 
W. till the smail Kiutoan Be acon bears S. 45° W 

All bearings and courses given are magnetic, and the 
depths are fur low water sprin tides, 

Cavit0N.—Vessels should not. attempt to pass to the 
northeastward of the Aiutoan Lightship in her present 
position, 















































We learn from the Mochi Shimbun that the 
educational authorities have under contempla- 
| tion the advisability of issuing a series of 
jtext-books for use in the various schools 
throughout the empire. All the text-books 
which have hitherto come under the notice 
of the Department of Education are, with- 
out exception, imperfect or ill-suited for use 
in Japanese schools, but, in the absence of 
suitable books, teachers have been limited to 
employing such as they could obtain. It 
is believed that, if the Government were to 
publish a set of text-books at a uniform 
price, and to provide for their sale ata fixed 
rate, on a stated commission and on the 
deposit of a suitable amount of security, a very 
important advantage would be secured to the 
scholars, As the authorities would be actuated 
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by no desire of pecuniary profit, but simply by 
the wish to place in the hands of pupilsetlicient 
aids to education, it of course follows that the 
authors and publishers of the present works| 
would find their occupation gone; but, while| 
these would be subjected to hardship, the gain 
to teachers and pupils would be so great as to 
outweigh all other considerations. It is not 
intended that the adoption of the text-buoks of 
the Department is to be made compulsory on 
all schools in the empire ; that matter will be 
left entirely to the discretion of local school 
authorities. In compiling suitable text-books 
the Department simply fulfils a function similar 
to that involved in the equipment and production 
of good teachers, the aim in both cases being the 
diffusion of knowledge. The compilation of 
the text-books is just as necessary in its way as 
the provision of normal schools for the training 
of teachers. 








Tue steamer Zafiro, says the Hongkong Daily 
Press of the 7th inst., which arrived here from 
Manila yesterday morning, brought with her 
the captain and crew of the British ship Roct 
Terrace (1,769 tons), Captain Atkinson, num- 
bering 25 in all. The Rock Terrace left New 
York for Hyogo, Japan, on the 22nd September 
last year, and on the 28th January, when in 
lat. 9.25 S., and long. 165.30 E., struck on 
Brougham Reef. The next day she was floated 
off the reef, and the pumps were set to 
work, the vessel's course being shaped for the 
Philippine Islands. After thirty-four days’ sail- 
ing, during which time over two thousand knots 
were run, Guam, in the Marianas, was sighted 
onthe 2nd March. As the crew were dead beat 
with pump work, it was found impossible to run 
the ship on to land, so the Captain decided to 
take to the boats. This was done, and the crew 
landed on the lee side of the island. On the 
28th April, the Spanish mail steamer Don Fuan 
took the whole of the party on to Manila, which 
port was reached on the 1st inst. The British 
Consul at Manila then sent them on to Hong- 
kong in the Zafiro. A Marine Court of Enquiry 
into the cause of the casualty will be held early 
this week. 








Tue correspondent, ‘‘ One of them,” who dis- 
cussed the question ‘Total Abstinence and 
Christian Creed" in a letter published in our 
issue of the rith inst., is betrayed by warmth 
and inexperience in controversial matters into a 
fault which somewhat mars the argumentative 
value of his letter. The article he attacks, being 
impersonal, should have been treated imper- 
sonally, and references (whether of a subacid 
or really complimentary nature) to the “ worthi 
ness” of the writer, and his being a “ kind 
friend,” were therefore out of place. But, to 
touch slightly upon the points in question. 
Unfortunately, the researches of the best-known 
scholars do not bear out the “facts” so cate- 
gorically stated by “One of them.” Wine was 
to the Hebrews, as itis to us, both in its stronger 
and weaker forms, a fermented, intoxicating 
liquor. The article was written in the same 
ignorance of some of our correspondent’s facts 
as is betrayed by the eminent writers who con- 
tribute to our standard dictionary of the Bible. 
And even if many of the facts were established, 
the whole current of evidence is in the opposite 
direction. Total abstinence as a creed 
prior to Christianity, and was contemporaneous 
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despised by them as a wine-drinker. And the| important operations in her toilet, mamely, her 
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abstainers, an: ) 
In view of such owtstand- 





against their tenets. 
ing facts, quibbles over words, for which these 
columns, as “ One of them,” sensibly hints, are 
hardly the suitable place, can be of little use 
Christi- 
n 


one Way or another in the argument 

anity from its tion has b 
friendly and adverse to ascetic Jewish theories 
of abstinence from certain foods and drinks? 
and its genius still remains the same. History. 
we know, repeats itself. The same terms of 
reproach are thrown by the Jewish-Puritanism 
of to-day at moderate wine-drinkers as were 
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used long ago against the early Christians and 
their Master. A plausible case may be made 
out for the Baconian authorship of Shakespeare, 
and soin thisinstance. Inboth cases the decep- 
tive @ prior? argument is the one which is first 
and strongest. A simple play-actor like Shake- 
speare could never have written these wonderful 
dramas ; the divine founder of Christianity could 
never have touched wine. Facts and common 
sense break down before such theories. 


Tue following strange story descriptive of a sect 


of Chinese witches appears in the Sith Pao :— 
In a conversation with a gentleman who had recently 
come from the tot Nanhai in Kwane-tung, he related 
the existence in that district of a sect: which is’ con.monly 
Known by the title of Mi tu Chian’? or fA sect for 
bewitching husbands.” ‘Ihe particulars of this sect are 
most pe and are not di to the practice 
tcheratt. ‘The head of the sect is an old who, by her 
sical influence, induces many young women and girls tc 
enter into her society. Having 
must practise the arts which are peculiar to their sect. 
ad silence of midnight they stealthily betale th 
a body to some secluded cemetery, and there 
grave of some youth who bad died 
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while still int ssion of his chastity, they offer in 
cense and can nd invoke his 4 t d their 4 
bolical arts. Having thus pacified his spirit, they proceed 


to dig open the grave, and each woman takes with her 
some of the bones and carries them home, When new 
members are admitted ints the suciety these bones are 
given them, with the injunction that they must keep them 
on their persons or caretully secrete them about the house 
The new members are also taught the incantations to be used 
in performing the witchevalt litied them- 
should they ever hands, they 
itch" him, This i cight horo- 
Victim on one of the bones 
ession, and then either bury- 
ing it in some secluded spot, or else casting it on the sea 
beach, In a shot time the victim who has thus b 
““Dewitched ” becomes either a maniac or an idiot, lis 
nsciousness of ex'erual affairs. Or he is seized wit 
to which he seon succumbs, after trying 
in vain all the resources of the hy ng art, Over twenty 
yearsage this sect obtained much influence and many 
foltawers, but, upon the diabolical nature of their prac 
becoming known, their chief was seized and was arraiv 
before the M ate. ‘The latter was disposed to rele 
her on account of the incredible natu 
alleged against her, and als 
so ingeniev The people, 
suit against her, and she was accordin 
Nothing further was done for aver twenty years, and the 
matter had almost forgotten. Several months si 
this woman was released, and she returned to her wat 
At fist she appeared to have repented of her 
ly but before long the old evil spitit came to Ler 
and she lhusied berseli to 
A month since, curing th 
pered to ing ol ng a mountain p: 
" mn gathered around 
cense ina most mysteris us, m 
upto them, he asked what was the o ject 
turnal visit. Whereupon they replied, 
far success to our bat Ko betery t 
however, 2 
ther inter 
pe 
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a mysterions Ii 
wd it full of dead men’s ben 
tthey belonged ts tie sueallod 
them back to the town, and hi: 

dby the a d pevple of the 
town. t their society embraced aver forty 
members. Measures will be devised for bringing about 
their extinction, but what the character of these measures 
will be has not yet transpired. 



























scribes the make-up and début of a Parisian 
hallet-girl :—" When the great day arrives 





that 
the danseuse may appear before the public, the 
caterpillar becomes a beautiful butterfly, in this 





with it ; but, so little was the founder of Christi- 
anity identified with its supporters, that he was 
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make-up, or mastic, to use the slang term. 
snseuse Who is about to farre som mastic sits 
ss, and over face, arms, 





before her looking-¢ 
neck, shoulders, and bosom she spreads a co 
of liquid white which dries and forms a sort cf 
In plain words, she, as it were, 

mines herself. This first coat she greases wisi. 
a little cold cream, and perfumes it with a ds 
Then she touches up h 
cheeks with vermilion ; heightens the red of her 
lips with carmine ; magnities the contour of te 
eyes with kohl ; paints her eyebrows with Indian 
ink; picks out a few veins, and the mastic is 
complete. This operation requires at least ba‘i 
an hour, Next the dancer draws on her silk 
tights, and next she dons her underskirt ; then 
follows the corsage, the five or ten gauze skirts, 
or whatever more or less succinct costume may 
be worn; and finally the bracelets, ear-rings, 
and miscellaneous jewellery which these young 
ladies will insist on wearing. Thus equipped 
she bounces on to the stage, smiling, fresh, and 
gay, and flitting with easy grace through her 
pas, applauded by the admiring audience. But 
the moment that her back is turned to the public 
the smile vanishes, her face becomes serious, 
her features are grimacing and drawn with 
fatigue, and as she passes us we see that she is 
panting for breath and bathed in perspiration. 
And by the time she has finished dancing she 
will be so worn out that she will scarcely have 
strength enough left to crawl upstairs to her 
dressing room, where she will need to be rubbed 
down and tended like an overtaxed racehorse. 
This is the reality, the reverse of the medal.” 














So many stories have been rife about the ci- 

cumstances under which Sir Morell Naseuie 

was first called in to advise with the Germs 
Court physicians concerning the Emperor Fre- 
derick’s malady, that the following extract from 
a letter of the Berlin Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph will doubtless be read with interest 
and satisfaction :—* There is a point connected 
with the treatment of the Kaiser by the English 
specialist which I venture to mention now, as 1 
believe before long it will be published ina 
more authoritative manner. In the course of 
my conversation on Saturday with one of the 
distinguished personages received by his Majesty 
on that day, I was informed that a very et 
roneous view prevailed in Germany as to the 
summoning of Sir Morell Mackenzie. The 
following is the correct version, which has since 
been confirmed to me. In last May the Ger- 
man physicians who were treating the Kaiser, 
then Crown Prince, first agreed to call one of 
ians—namely, Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Professor Rauchfuss, of St. Petersburg, or Pro- 
fessor SiGrck, of Vienna, a friend of Professor 
mn They unanimously agreed 
nat Sir Morell Mackenzie should be called; 
their choice being due, first, to the reputation he 
ud acquired here on account of his work on 
throat-diseases, which, being translated into 
German, is a text-book amongst specialists; 
secondly, to their belief that his experience was 
wider than that of either of the other two 
alists mentioned. It was not the Kaiserin 
Victoria at all who started the idea of calling 
na foreigner, much less an English specialist; 
in fact, there was at first some difficulty in in- 
ducing her Majesty, then Crown Princess, to 
take the initiative. She was asked to do so, 
and was requested to telegraph to Queen 
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Victoria asking her Majesty to send Sir Morell 
Mackenzie in order that the then Crown Prince 
might not be alarmed at having foreign physi- 
cians called in. This was an idea of one of 
the chief officials connected with the Court. 
Hence it was that the English surgeon was 
called in, because his German colleagues con- 
sidered his opinion necessary before deciding 
on anything final. 








A severe lesson seemed likely to be given to 
the railway authorities a few days ago, and we 
trust that they will take it to heart. Both in 
our correspondence and in our leading columns 
allusions have frequently been made to the 
senseless and dangerous habit of locking pas- 
sengers into the carriages, but the absurd old 
fashion is still adhered to on some Japanese lines, 
although public opinion universally condemns it 
We now learn from the Mainichi Shimbun that 
same days back, when the 11.40 a.m. train 
from Ueno to Takasaki had reached a part 
of the track about twenty minutes distant from 
the Fukaya station, the passengers in one of 
the third-class cars smelled something burn- 
ing, and began to examine their clothes and 
parcels. By and by, smoke was detected as- 
cending from an interstice in the window, and 
supposing that tobacco ash had fallen into the 
crevice, several people applied themselves to 
extinguish the fire, even pouring over it some 
wine that they had with them. They were quite 
unsuccessful, and in a short time flames began 
to issue from the sash. No means of giving an 
alarm existed, and the passengers could only 
shout, which they did most vehemently but 
without result. Their trepidation had begun 
to be decidedly strong when the train arrived 
at Fukaya, and efficient measures were at once 
taken to extinguish the fire. Conceive what this 
accident might have been under different circum- 
stances. Is it necessary that some lives should 
be sacrificed before the custom of locking the 
carriages is abandoned ? 


“Att Paris” (the Darly Telegraph's corre- 
spondent says) ‘‘is laughing heartily over the 
misadventure which has just befallen a donne 
bourgeoise who for some mysterious reason was 
anxious to obtain a divorce. She had a model 
husband—indeed, he was such a pattern of 
domestic virtue that, unable to find a pretext, 
she herself put temptation in his way. A young 
and comely damsel was bribed by the wife to 
visit her one day and make eyes at the worthy 
man. As the trio were sitting together, the 
matron got up and‘left the room on business of 
an important character. The decoy-bird played 
her part so well that the husband was soon 
enticed into a flirtation, and then the outraged 
wife appeared on the scene with a police- 
magistrate and a score of her female friends. 
Unluckily, however, for the plaintiff in this 
curious divorce suit, the cetails of the plot 
leaked out. The court got wind of the affair; 
and at the trial the lady's tactics were so 
thoroughly exposed that her intended victim 
was triumphantly acquitted, and she herself 
left the hall and amid the jeers and taunts of 
the spectators.” 
a" 

From the same correspondent comes the follow- 
ing account of a ‘‘ throughly Parisian drama 
“A cab had driven up to the police station, and 
from it had been removed the corpse of a young 
and pretty woman, dressed with considerable 
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taste and refinement. The other tenant of the 
vehicle was a man who appeared beside himself 
with emotion and remorse. The cab had been 
escorted for a few hundred yards by an indig- 
nant and turbulent crowd. It was the old story 
of love and abandonment. Madeleine Huart 
had been for some years the amie of her com- 
companion, who was engaged in business; but 
on the death of his father a short time ago he 
determined on breaking off all connection with 
the girl. Her remonstrances and appeals were 
in vain, and for some weeks the couple did not 
see each other; but Madeleine Huart did not 
take kindly to the new state of things, and 
finally she sent to her quondam lover letter after 
letter, containing protestations of affection and 
threats in turn. On Sunday evening she pro- 
ceeded to the abode of her former friend’s mo- 
ther, with whom he was dining, and handed to 
the porter a note, saying that if he did not come 
down at once he would make the acquaintence 
of a little toy which she had in her pocket. 
Fearing that the young women would annoy 
and distress his mother, who had only been a 
widow a few weeks, he took the hint and went 
downstairs to speak to her. She got into a cab 
and he followed her, and the driver avers that 
as soon as he started a violent quarrel broke out 
between the pair. As the vehicle was approach- 
ing the Boulevard Poissonnitre the discarded 
amie produced her revolver, which she had hid- 
den away, unbuttoned her dress of black velvet 
and satin, richly trimmed with lace, and, point- 
ing the weapon to her breast, pulled the trigger. 
The cabman stopped at once, while the crowd 
rushed up to apprehend the murderer, as the 
people at first believed the lover to be, Death 
had been instantaneous.” 





Tue Nagasaki people can hardly be commended 
for their consistency. Not long ago we saw 
them appealing to the Directors of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha to relieve them from the hardship 
of having to attend their offices on Sundays 
owing to the departure on that day of the 
steamer for Yokohama, and now the mail brings 
the news that, notwithstanding the sailing last 
Sunday not only of the Yokohama steamer but 
of that for Shanghai also, the hard-working folks 
of our southern sister port were able to throw 
aside the cares of business sufliciently to permit 
them to attend a Sunday afternoon performance 
of the ‘Wash Norton” troupe. It may be 
doubted whether the Committee of the Yoko- 
hama Public Hall would be inclined to follow 
Nagasaki’s example, and place their Hall at the 
disposal of any troupe on Sundays. 











In a recent pamphlet by Mr. W. G. Forster, 
Manager of the Eastern Telegraph Company at 
Zante, in which the author seeks to establish a 
theory that the true and only reason for seismic 
disturbances is that landslips and subsidences 
occur in ocean beds, there are given some in- 
teresting facts of the effects of earthquakes on 
submarine cables, which are thus epitomised 
in Nature:—The great earthquake which 
destroyed Filiatra in August, 1886, shook the 
telegraph office at Zante so sharply that the 
clerk rushed out. On returning to his Morse 
instrument, he found, by the paper band which 
was still running, that a message coming from 
Candia had been interrupted at the time of the 
shock, and tests taken immediately after showed 
a dead break 23 miles from Zante. Other 
cables, following a more northerly course, were 


U 


not disturbed. In another instance a cable was 
broken at once in two places, 2 miles apart, 
apparently by a subsidence of the ground be- 
tween. Once, when the Zante-Trepito cable 
was broken by an earthquake 7 miles from 
Zante, the repairing ship discovered that the 
break had occurred in a depth of about 2,000 
feet of water, where about 1,400 feet originally 
existed, and it was impossible to haul in the 
broken end, firmly jammed down by the mass 
which had fallen over and upon it.” 





We mentioned some time ago that a cargo of 
Russian petroleum had arrived at Hongkong, 
but saw no further reference to it in the Hong- 
kong papers, though a statement of its price, 
quality, and manner of packing would have 
been of interest. We now find in the Singapore 
Free Press the announcement of a cargo having 
arrived at that port. The Straits paper says :— 
With reference to the cargo of Russian petroleum 
which arrived in the G/engo:/ from Batoum, we 
learn that the oil is for Messrs. Huttenbach 
Bros. & Co. The packing of the oil, in tins 
and es, is exactly the same as that of 
American oil, and the quality is said to be 
superior. In the matter of safety it also seems 
to have the advantage, for the average flashing 
point is 78° Fah. as against 71°, the average of 
American oil, If experience shows it to possess 
these advantages, a change will be wrought in 
petroleum prices in the East, for it can be 
thrown more rapidly into the market and is 
cheaper than the transatlantic material. Still, 
natives are very conservative in the East, and 
they may not take to it. 














Tue Empress of Austria isa great sportswoman. 
But the Emperor is not a great sportsman ; and 
more especially is he an abominably bad shot. 
Consequenily, to go out shooting with him is 
an honour that is but little coveted. The 
custom is for the grand veneur to be at his 
side, and to call aloud what falls to his gun, 
thus :—‘‘a pheasant! "—‘‘a hare!"—“the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz!"—“‘a pheasant!” 
—‘and so on. Considerable bags are some- 
times thus made—bags of the most varied de- 
scription. 





Jupemext in the action brought by Messrs. 
Mendelson & Bros., against the Fiji Shimpo 
and the Famato Shimbun, was given onthe 12th 
instant in the Tokyo Court of First Instance. 
The defendants were ordered to pay yen 25 
as expenses incurred by the plaintiffs, in 
procuring written evidence, and costs. The 
Fijt Shimpo was ordered to publish an apology 
in four newspapers in Tokyo, which are to be 
selected by the plaintiffs, and the Yamato Shim- 
bun in three papers, to be similarly selected. 


Tue men-of-war at Nagasaki on the departure 
of the last mail were the Russian vessels 
| Dimitri Donskoi, Bobre, Vitias, and Koreatz, 
and the English vessels Constance and Wanderer. 
Admiral Salmon, on board the Audacious, who 
|is said to intend leaving Shanghai for Yoko- 
hama about the close of the present month, was 
not expected to call at Nagasaki. 





Memoria services in remembrance of the men 
who fell in the Satsuma rebellion have been 
held, when all the available troops of the Osaka 
Garrison marched to the monument at Nakano- 
shima to take part in the ceremony. 
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THE NEW PALACE IN TOKYO. 
eg eee 

HE public in Japan—and we include 
foreigners as well as Japanese in 

the term—has looked forward with impa- 
tience to the completion of the Imperial 
Palace at Nishi-no-maru. The work at- 
tracted attention much through the 
vicissitudes of its history as through its 
own Tokyd may not in- 
appropriately be called the Palace City. 
It is nothing more than a vast assemblage 
of houses clustered about the precincts of 
the Imperial residence, and so dominated 
by the latter and intersected by its magni- 
ficent moats with their cyclopean scarps, 
that no one could possibly make the mis- 
take of imagining the city’s existence to 
have been at any time independent of the 
castle overlooking it. Few, perhaps, of 
our readers can recall the days when the 
castle stood intact in all its old majesty 
and severe simplicity, Even in 1869, 
when the youthful EMPEROR first came to 
Tékyd and received the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives in audience, fire, that implacable 
enemy of everything wrought by the hand 
of man in Japan, had laid in ruins some of 
the most beautiful buildings that constituted 
the original Castle. 
of it, therefore, from conjecture, guided 
by what we know of the almost unlimited 
power of the Tokugawa Shoguns, and by 
what we still see of its spacious plateaus, 
wide terraces and lordly parks. In 1863, 
the Castle proper, with the apartments of 
the Princesses and a host of minor edifices, 
was consumed. But there still survived 
enough for an Imperial residence, and 
when the mediatization of the Government 
brought the Emperor to Tékyé in 1869, 
His Majesty took up his abode in the re- 
mains of this assemblage of palaces. Four 
years later, the work of devastation begun 
by the first fire was completed by a second 
(1873), and not so much as one rovf re- 
mained under the shadow of the pines that 
Ieyasu had planted. The former palace 
of the Daimyo of Kishu was then prepared 
for the EmMPERoR’s accommodation, and 
the question of rebuilding the old Castle 
began to be discussed in private as well in 
official circles. Should the new edifice be 
in foreign or in Japanese style? That was 
the point about which controversy raged 
obstinately. Many were in favour of a 
solid foreign building, such as, while itself 
secure against conflagration, might at the 
same time serve to popularize fire-proof 
methods of construction, and to give 
a strong impulse to the importation of 
foreign civilization into the household 
life of the Japanese. But there were 
others opposed and strongly opposed to 
any such innovation, The disputants never 
took the world into their confidence: they 
kept the details of the discussion to them- 
selves. We can easily imagine, though 
we need not here discuss, the arguments 
advanced on either side, and we can 
understand how it was that the conserva- 
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We can only speak 
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tives carried the day. For they did carry it. 
The adoption of Japanese style was finally 
decided upon, and the results have been) 
viewed by large numbers within the past) 
few months. ‘They are not as yet complete | 
Many details of internal decora-| 
But the build- 


results. 
tion retain to be finished. 
ing has been carried far enough to convey | 
of what it will be when 
the Imperial family occupies it. 

The work has been performed by a 
special bureau established for the purpose 
about five years 
was three millions of yen, but to this 
amount must be added considerable sums 
voluntarily offered by wealthy Japanese, 
as well as valuable contributions of ma- 
terials. Externally the principal buildings 
are allin pure Japanese style. Exceptions 
to this rule are the Imperial Household 
Department's Offices and a guard station. 
Of the latter we can only say that itis a 
veritable eyesore: totally unsuited to its 
surroundings and unrelieved by any archi- 
Of the) 
former, we are inclined to speak in almost 
equally strong terms. For this Kunz 
, stands under the very 
eaves of the Palace and communicates di- 


ar ide: 





a very cl 





The appropriation 





ago. 





tectural inspiration whatsoever. 
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—which, rememb 





rectly with it—is an unpretentious brick 
and plaster structure, owing its exist- 
ence in solid form toa tradition that the 
majority of conflagrations in Japanese| 
palaces have hitherto originated in the 
attached offices. of the 
plainest description, with low ceilings and 
finishing in some respects so mean as to 
be almost comical, and truly we are con- 
strained to suspect that a principal motive 
of the constructors was to demonstrate by 
actual comparison the marked inferiority 
of buildings in Western style. If they did 
conceive such a notion, they have succeeded 
effectually. Let us pass, however, to the 
Palace itself, where there are beauties 
enough to obliterate all previous impres- 
sions. Entering through long corridors 
that lead from the Kunaisho and are iso- 
lated by massive iron doors, we find our- 
selves in the smaller of two reception 


Its interior i 


rooms ; and at the commencement of what 
seems an endless vista of crystal cham- 
bers. This effect is due to the fact 
that the S/déji, or sliding-doors, are of 
plate-glass. To render such a peculiar 
feature intelligible to Western ears, we 
may explain that its equivalent in a 
European room would be to construct 
the four walls of glass up to a height of 
about seven It seems a strange | 
conception, but when we remember that an | 
ordinary Japanese room has no windows, in 
the Western acceptation of the term, light 
being admitted solely through the paper] 
doors, one can understand immediately | 
that the use of these broad sheets of plate- 
glass is a compromise between the neces- 
sity of providing some better means of 
illumination and the desire to depart as 
little as possible from the canons of Japa- 


feet. 


lto the advantage of so daring an innova- 


tion. At present, an air of garishness is 
perceptible, and one is startled to think 
that salons and banquetting hall can all 
be looked through from end to end. 
Ultimately, however the services of silk 
curtains are to be enlisted, we believe 
and it is conceivable with | skilful 
festooning and rich, subdued colours, a 
charming effect will thus be produced. 
There is one serious difficulty about the 
proportions of Japanese rooms, namely, 
that the height of the sliding doors is 
limited, and that, however spacious the 
chamber, the walls divided 
throughout by a surbase six or seven feet 
from the floor. If the ceiling be lofty, 
the area above this surbase is out of all 
proportion to the area below, and an 
impression of ill balanced spaces is pro- 
For this reason, in a true Japa- 
nese building the ceiling is never unduly 
raised, so that the frieze below it remains 


that 





are thus 


duced. 


narrow and does not become a deep, 
heavy wall-space higher than the  sup- 
porting colonnade. The latter blemish 


makes itself apparent in the Palace. It 
entails also another trouble namely, that 
proper lighting is almost impossible during 
the day-time. By way of compensation, 
however, it is undeniable that by sparing 
neither space nor height, an air of truly 
imperial grandeur has been achieved. 
And after all, the quality of grandeur 
commands widest admiration, appealing 
as it does even to the most uneducated 
taste. We do not doubt that the aii 
culties we have noted presented them- 
selves forcibly to the architects of the 
Palace, but that they wisely sacrificed 
balance of spaces to the larger considera- 
tion of general character, and felt that pro- 
vided their work bore the genuine stamp 
of a Royal dwelling place, and was not 
without certain modern elements of com- 
fort, minor points about which critics cavil 
and doctors disagree, might be condoned. 
Setting aside these larger questions of 
balance and proportion, we have only the 
heartiest admiration to express for the ex- 
quisite workmanship and decoration of the 
innumerable chambers. It need scarcely 
be said that the woods employed are of the 
choicest description and that the carpen- 
ters and joiners have done their part with 
such skill as only Japanese artisans seem 
to possess. Every ceiling is a work of art, 
being divided by lacquer ribs of a deep, 
brown colour into numerous panels, each 
of which contains a beautifully executed 
decorative design, painted, embroidered or 
embossed. The walls are covered in most 
cases with rich but chaste brocades, except 
in the corridors, where a thick, embossed 
paper of charming tint and pattern shows 





| what skill has been developed in this class 


of manufacture at the Imperial Printing 
Bureau. Amid this luxury of well assorted 
but warm tints, the massive square posts 
remain in all their milk-white chastity, vel- 





nese architecture, Verdicts will differ as 


vet-like in grain, and beautiful enough for 
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their own sakes, but scarcely harmonizing 
with their environment. Hereit is, indeed, 
that we are conscious of an incongruous 
element in the building. The true type of 
what may be called 
decoration was essentially marked by re- 


Imperial aesthetic 


fined simplicity—white wooden joinery; 
with pale neutral hints and mellow gilding. 
The splendour of richly painted ceilings, 
lacquered lattice-work and brocaded walls 
was reserved for Buddhist temples and 
mausolea. Thus we have the S//ufo, or 
true Imperial style, presenting itself in the 
severely colourless pillars, while the re- 
sources of religious architecture have been 
drawn upon for the rest of the decoration. 
During transitionary epochs, however, 
perfect congruity in the arts can scarcely 
be expected, unless, indeed, we are pre- 
pared to condemn the wants of the times as 
signs of sensual decadence, and to advocate 
monastic seclusion and exclusion. Still we 
cannot but think that a little more might 
have been done in the case under review 
by acleverer grafting of slip and stock. 
In one part of the building the severest 
canons have been strictly followed : the six 
Imperial Studios, three below stairs and 
three above, are precisely such chaste 
and pure apartments as a scholar would 
choose for the abode of learning. By 
way of an example in the other direc- 
tion we may take the Banquetting 
Hall, a room of magnificent size (540 
square yards) and noble proportions, its 
immense expanse of ceiling glowing with 
gold and colours and its broad walls 
hung with the costliest silks. The Throne 
Chamber is scarcely less striking, though 
of smaller dimensions and more subdued 
decoration. Need we say that every 
detail of the work shows infinite pains- 
taking and is redolent of artistic instinct? 
Even the Kugi-kakushi are specimens of 
metal work such as Japan only can pro- 
duce, and wherever wood carvings are 
used, they are a study in themselves. Let 
us be careful to add, however, that no por- 
tion of this praise belongs to the imported 
furniture ; the chairs, the buffets, and the 
divans. These we pass over in merciful 
silence, turning rather to the electroliers, 
which have been designed with really ex- 
cellent taste. The whole palace is lighted 
by electricity and the greater part is warm- 
ed by steam, and both of these important 
engineering appliances seem to have been 
entrusted to thoroughly efficient hands. 
How it will fare with the perfectly joined 
parquetry and knotless white pillars when 
the steam heat begins to operate, we can- 
not foretell, but the prospect suggests no 
little uneasiness. 

It must be confessed, we think, that the 
Japanese architects have acquitted them- 
selves creditably under trying circum- 
stances. They were called on to produce 
something without precedent. Neither in 
the Imperial Palace at Kyoto nor yet in 
the Palace of the TOKUGAWA Regents as 
it existed before the fall of feudalism, was 
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there anything to be found of the type 
required by the EMPEROR to-day. Foreign 
furniture had to be used, and this at once 
precluded any revival of the pure, inornate 








style always prev 
tial in the dwelling of the TENNo. 


usly considered essen- 


grandeur and beauty have been attained. 
There are feature that refuse to be re- 
t 
canons—as when transparent glass slides 
are made to support deep wall-spaces with 
heavily decorated ceilings above. But in 
general the building is a fine example of 
the capabilities and adaptability of Japa- 
nese decorative resources. 


conciled with our conceptions of true a 








THE TEMPLE TREASURES IN 
FAPAN. 
Sos 
INCE the great fire at the historic mo- 
nastery of Koyasan two months ago, 





rumour has been busy about the origin 
of the catastrophe. 
was little doubt that incendiaries had been 
at work, and when people set themselves 
to burn a temple in Japan, the safe con- 
clusion, in nine cases out of every ten, is 
that they seek to cover up the traces of 
dishonesty practised by the priests. In 
other words, the guardians of the temples’ 
heirlooms, having surreptitiously disposed 
of objects entrusted to their charge, de- 
stroy the temple and its records in order to 
escape detection. The crime sounds hein- 
ous enough, but it must be admitted that 
in many instances the Bonzes are con- 
fronted by peculiar and difficult circum- 
stances. Deprived of the estates and fat 
revenues they enjoyed under the feudal 
system, and fallen upon times when piety 
is by no means as generous as it used to 
be, they are reduced, if not to actual indi- 
gence, at any rate to straits that contrast 
painfully with their sometime ease and 
At the same time, they 
find themselves the guardians of works of 
art for which there is a keen demand at 
prices hitherto undreamed of, and which 
they are nevertheless forbidden to dispose 
of under any pretence. It is not easy 
to state accurately the manner in which 
these valuable objects originally came 
into the strong-rooms of the temples. 
Circumstances probably varied consider- 
ably in different cases. As a general rule, 
however, it may be said that the Admotsu, 
or ‘‘ precious things,” of a Japanese temple 
are either gifts bestowed upon the shrine 
in old times by noblemen whose ancestral 
tombs were under the care of the priests, 
or acquisitions made by the priests them- 
selves by means of the temple revenues. 
In either case it would seem at first sight 
as though the ultimate disposal of such 
property ought to be independent of offi- 
cial control. In respect of a State church, 
all theappurtenances and belongings of the 


From the outset there 


magnificence. 





sacred edifices would naturally be held 
under governmental direction; but where 
a church enjoys no manner of official pro- 
tection and is in no sense dependent upon 
official support, the contents of the places 


Re-|of worship might be claimed, with some 
course to Buddhistic decorative fashions | 
was therefore inevitable, and looking at| 
the results, it is not to be denied that both| mitted in this country. 


show of justice, to be at the disposal of 
the priests. No such theory has been ad- 
Here it has been 
held, and rightly held we think, that 
the temples, their furniture, and their 
relics are not the property of the 
priests, but belong entirely to the parish. 
For these articles were acquired either 
by the revenues accruing from lands 
publicly bestowed upon the temples 
and no more alienable than the temples 
themselves, or by the munificence of feudal 
patrons whose revenues were derived from 
taxation. Thus the Admotse are by no 
means mere objects of vertu; pretty toys 
to be preserved or dispersed at the volition 
of the Bonzes. 
or relics. 


They are either furniture 
The censers, pictures, sconces, 
vases, lecterns, and images which stir the 
cupidity of so many collectors, belong to 
the former category ; the shar, the minia- 
ture shrines, the ancient scripts and so 
forth, that receive the devotion and re- 
verence of the faithful, are included 
in the latter. It is not for the priests 
to dispose of these objects for their own 
gain, any more than it is for them to 
sell the altar, break up the gold-lacquer 
cenotaphs, and melt the bronze gong at 
the vestibule. Yet in the confusion that 
ensued immediately after the fall of feu- 
dalism, this principle was not practically 
enforced. The Bonzes were left to their 
own devices, and under the pressure of 
pecuniary difficulties or at the suggestion 
of cupidity, many invaluable heir-looms 
were taken out of the temple godowns, 
and either sold for a fraction of their 
worth, or broken up at an everlastingly 
regrettable sacrifice. For years this un- 
happy state of affairs continued, until a 
vast quantity of superb examples of Japa- 
nese medieval and ancient art had been 
lost for ever to the country. Then, at the 
eleventh hour—about the year 1878, if we 
remember rightly—the Government put 
its foot down and declared all sales of 
temple property strictly illegal. But how 
was this veto to be enforced?’ There are 
some seventy thousand temples in the 
Japanese empire. If their contents were 
to be preserved, it was obviously es- 
sential that some inventory should be 
made, and that a system of official inspec- 
tions should be organized. This was done, 
and for a time 
treasures was undoubtedly arrested. 


the dispersal of the 
But 
an avenue still remained open to dis- 
honesty. The official inspectors were not 
art experts. It was impossible for them to 
distinguish original pictures from skilful 
copies, and it is commonly believed that 
large advantage was taken of this circum- 
stance, so that many of the chefs d’auvre 
now figuring in the official inventories are 
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There was also the more desperate but o possible? There is nothing in Japanese 


thorough manceuvre of setting fire to a 
temple after it had been stripped of its 
heirlooms. This device is said to have 
been often resorted to. 
ferred to above, however—that of Koya- 
san, where some seventy temples were 
destroyed—the valuables are believed to 
be still in the possession of the incen- 
diaries, whose plan was to dispose of them 
subsequently at their leisure. Happily 
the authorities got wind of the project. A 
strong cordon of police has been posted 
round the celebrated monastic district, and 
it is confidently asserted that this preven- 
tive measure has been timely and success- 
ful. But one is disposed to ask whether 
some step of a more radical nature should 
not be taken in respect of these heirlooms. 
Is the State to be perpetually put to the 
expense of watching over their safety, 


In the case re- 





and are they to be permanently scattered 
over the country in temples virtually in- 
accessible to the mass of the people? The 
more practical and publicly beneficial plan 
would be to collect them into a national 
museum, where they would be really service- 
able for purposes of education and research. 
Such a step has often been urged, and its 
wisdom comes home to us with all the 
greater force in view of the recent calamity 
at Koyasan, ‘There are, to be sure, diflicul- 
Some of the temple 
guardians might be unwilling to part with 


ties in the way. 


the Aémotsu at all, and others might claim 
that the presence of such objects at the 
temple was a source of direct and in- 
direct revenue. But these, for the most 
part, could only be questions of money. 
The Government would have to put its 
hand into its pocket to some extent, and 
seeing that the materials for furnishing a 
national museum exist practically in the 
temples alone, the task of bringing them 
together ought to be undertaken with as 
little delay as possible. The 
heirlooms—if they really have been pre- 
served from the conflagration—might be 
dealt with first, and even if the Bonzes at 
the great monasteries were permitted, to 


Koyasan 


retain their Aédmotsu, those in smaller and 
more remote parishes could scarcely fail 
to welcome a scheme bringing them a 
sum of ready money in exchange for 
objects of art which they have no means 
of worthily preserving, and which are 
neither appreciated by the country folks 
in their neighbourhood, nor sufficiently 
remarkable to attract visitors from a 
distance. 
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ATURDAY'S Fapan Gazette comes 
out with an anathema of the Romaji j 

Kai and all its works. Evidently there is) 
some good old Tory among the Gazette's 
for the 
apanese is not the only thing that gets a 
drubbing at his hands. Alphabetic writir 
in general is hauled over the coals on ac- 
count of its ‘numerous difficulties,” and 
the writer’s whole and enthusiastic affec- 
tions are given to ‘ euphonious Chinese.” 
After all, there is nothing like having 
the courage of one’s opinions. In any 
case it ts not our intention to say any- 
thing against Chinese, although ‘ eupho- 
nious,” as an epithet applied to that 
tongue, has a somewhat sound. 
Chinese is doubtless a fine language in its 
way. So is Arabic; so is Russian. The| 
question in hand is not whether Chinese| 


cader-writers 5 Romanisation of 














novel 


is a fine language, but whether Chinese is 
the best language available in Japan 
for the expression of non-Chinese ideas. 
When a German learns cricket or lawn- | 
tennis, he adopts the technical terms that 
have grown up in the country whence 
cricket and lawn-tennis come, and this} 
notwithstanding the fact that French is a 
language from which he is more accustomed 


to borrow words than English. He does 
not, for instance, call “the wickets’’ 
les barres, or “in” and “out” dedans 


and dehors. What could he gain by thus 
going crooked when he can go straight? 
Things and names are not independent of 
each other. The way to gain clear notions 
about things is to call them by the names 
that have grown up along with them, and 
to which all sorts of untranslatable asso- 
ciations cling. Every nation 
come under the influence of another has 
borrowed its words, from the time of 
Rome and its Greck teachers downwards. 
One result of this has been the establish- 
ment of that homogeneous European cul- 
ture which itis the dearest wish of the 
Japanese heart to partake of. Let the 
Japanese but leave off coining new Chi- 
nese technical terms; let them rather take 
the English ones just as they stand, and 
half the battle of the Europeanisation of 
jthe Japanese mode of thought will be 
gained. For, after all, language is made 
up of technicalities. Some are used more 
often than others; that is all. Asa matter 
of fact, the adoption of English terms is 
proceeding apace, the ¥apan Gazette not- 
withstanding. 
save the “euphonious Chinese” purity of 
the language. Go to any school, listen to 
the conversation of any band of students, 
assist at any educated discussion among 
men under fifty, read the novels of the 
day, and you will find English words used 
for the expression of European ideas, in- 
deed even for the expression of ideas 
common to the world at large. No 
“euphonious’’ pedantry can stay the 
advancing wave. 


that has 


It is already too late to 
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Japan's hope, is in the West. 


t 
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or in Chinese literature that can hold a 
candle to even the third-rate productions 
of Europe. There is nothing worth saving, 


Japan’s star, 

Politically, 
socially, mentally, for the sake of litera- 
ure as well as for the sake of science, it 
It is chiefly 
this conviction that makes us so ear- 
nestly advocate the adoption of the Euro- 
pean alphabetic writing by the Govern- 
ment. Methods of transliteration are a 
detail. We are willing to write Zoo, or 
Tokyo, or Toukyau, or any other form 
which people may think best. The essen- 
tial is to romanise the Japanese language 
somehow, in order to bring it, and with it 
the minds of those who speak and read it, 
within the direct influence of European 
thought. Romanise Japanese, and all 
technical terms can be transferred en bloc 
without change of spelling. Readers will 
pronounce them to the best of their abi- 
lity; and, despite the Fapan Gasette's 
assertion, their “ murdered English,” will 
be no whit worse than their murdered 
Chinese is now. 


except to the archeologist. 


is “ Westwards, or perish!” 


Another reform to which the Govern- 
ment might with advantage lend its sanc- 
tion is the discarding of the obsolete 
“Written Language” and the adoption of 
the Colloquial, ‘the tongue understanded 
of the people.” The question of homonyms 
distinguishable only by means «& the 
various Chinese characters with which 
they are generally written, would thus fall 
tothe ground. For either the Japanese 
do understand each other when they speak, 
or they do not. If they do not, more’s the 
pity. But our impression is that they do 
understand each other quite well, whence 
it follows that the common speech photo- 
graphed either in £ava or in shorthand, of 
in the Roman alphabet, must also be under- 
stood quite well. There is no way out of 
this dilemma. At present the condition 
of Japan, gud writing, is like the condition 
of Europe during the Middle Ages, when 
people talked one way, and wrote another. 
If those in high places will but set the 
example of writing as they speak, of doing 
what Wyc.irre did for England, LUTHER 
for Germany, they would release the nation 
from bonds more cruel than those of feu- 
dalism. We do not wish the nation to go 


jback to the Yamato-kotoba, as the Fapan 


Gazette supposes. We wish them to go 
forward on the path of Europeanisation, of 


clear thought and of simplicity. 
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MR. W. KESWICK AND SIR JOHN 
WALSHAM. 
aes 

R. W. KESWICK, on behalf of 
Messrs. JARDINE, MATHESON, and 
Company, has been saying some very un- 
pleasant things to the Foreign Office in Lon- 
don, with reference to the strongly agitated 
question of bonded warehouses at Shang- 
hai. Bonded Warehouses are unques- 
tionably a great commercial convenience ; 
above all at places where heavy import 
duties embarrass the trader. Shanghai 
would have greatly profited by such an 
addition to business facilities. But the 
whole benefit has been marred by the 
manner of conferring it. Instead of ap- 
plying the principle to all the wharves at 
Shanghai, its application has been con- 
fined to one wharf—that belonging to the 
China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. Of course the consequence is not 
only that the facility itself is thus greatly 
limited, but also that serious injury is done 
to other wharf property. There is further 
ground of complaint ; namely, that the fa- 
voured wharf, though nominally the property 
of the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation 
Company, is leased, or supposed to be 
leased, toa German firm. Were it entirely 
in the possession of a Chinese Company, 
its owners might of course be granted 
privileges from which foreigners generally 
were excluded. But from the moment that 
any one Western nationality acquires an 
interest in it, all the Treaty Powers are 
presumably entitled to claim the same 
privilege for their subjects and citizens. 
Steps appear to have been taken with a 
view to guard against this embarrassing 
contingency: the German connection with 
the wharf was declared to have wholly 
ceased. Mr. KESWICK, however, does not 
believe in the bond fides of this declaration. 
He speaks of the wharf as “ leased to Ger- 
mans,” and he not only points to the un- 
just discrimination thus exercised against 
other nationals, but he also hints in the 
plainest manner that had not German 
interests been directly involved, the privi- 
lege of bonded warehouses, conceded by 
the Treaty of 1880, would have remained 
adead letter. ‘‘ Delay,” he writes, “ was of 
course inevitable in giving practical effect 
to the provisions of the Treaty of 1880. 
Now, however, that Germans have become 
lessees of the China Merchants’ Steam Na- 
vigation Company’s Hongkew property, 
action is taken, and that property isaccorded 
an exclusive privilege to the very serious 
detriment of the property of the Associated 
Wharves ; and the reason seems obvious. 
German interests are pushed to the utmost 
when opportunities occur, or the moment 
is favourable, and under the influence 
of the Minister are safeguarded and 
strengthened, while to the representations 
addressed by the mercantile community to 
the British Minister replies even are not 
vouchsafed.” It would be difficult to 
prefer a stronger charge against the effi- 
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ciency and activity of the British Legation 
in Peking. Mr. KESWICK affirms, almost 
in so many words, that German commer- 
cial interests enjoy strong official protec- 
those of Great Britain are 
correspondingly neglected. He pushes 
his criticism of Sir JoHN WALSHAM’s dip- 
lomacy still further. Sir JOHN states, in 
reply to a question from the Foreign 
Office, that “the German Minister had 
endeavoured to have the Associated 
Wharves included in the scheme” of 
bonded warehouses. ‘ Why the German 
Minister and not the British Represen- 
tative ?”’ enquires Mr. Keswick. “ British 
interests are admittedly the greatest and 
merit the consideration and active support 
of the Minister.” It can scarcely be 
denied, we think, that at this point Mr. 
KESWICK strays beyond the limits of 
legitimate remonstrance. For he is here 
dealing not with facts that come fairly 
within his own province as a leading mer- 
chant, but with the etiquette of diplomatic 
practice. Sir JOHN WALSHAM’S reference 
to the German Minister is plainly in the 
latter’s capacity as Doyen of the Foreign 
Corps Diplomatique. It is not to be sup- 
posed for a moment that in any question 
where British interests are concerned, the 
German Representative, as such, would be 
regarded as a sufficient or satisfactory 
medium of communication with the Chi- 
nese Government. Mr. VON BRANDT 
figures in Sir JOHN WALSHAM’S despatch 
simply as Doyen of the Diplomatic Corps; 
a distinction 
evident when we read in the same context 
that “the whole question is now under 
consideration of the Foreign Representa- 
tives at Peking.” One cannot but marvel, 
indeed, that correspondence such as this 
between the Foreign Office and Mr. 
KESWICK should have been allowed to 
find its way into print. Sir JOHN WAL- 
SHAM emphatically asserts that ‘the right 
of the Chinese Government to establish 
such a bonded warehouse is not open to 
question,” and even after Mr. Keswick’s 
detailed remonstrance, the Minister re- 
affirms the proposition that “the action 
of the Chinese Government cannot be held 
to constitute a breach of treaty.” Now 
whether Sir JOHN WALSHAM be zealous or 
lukewarm in the discharge of his duties 
towards British trade, there can be no 
second opinion about his reputation as an 
expert in international law. When he 
asserts that China is strictly within her 
tights, his opinion must be taken as final, 
at least so far as concerns any action to 
which he can himself be moved. His 
functions as British Representative as- 
suredly do not include any obligation to 
press upon the Chinese Government claims 
lying beyond the purview of the treaties. 
Of course Mr. KESWICK is rooted in his 
belief that Sir JOHN WALSHAM’S view is 
erroneous. Equally of course in address- 
ing such strong—not to say violent— 
remonstrances to the Foreign Office, he is 


tion, while 


which becomes still more 
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simply impelled by a proper and praise- 
worthy desire to further the interests of 
the trade which in the East owes so much 
to the great firm he represents. Still, it is 
emphatically regrettable that such corre- 
spondence should be published, or indeed, 
that it should take place at all. Perhaps, 
however, one good result may be accom- 
plished. Sir JoHN WALSHAM may perceive 
that his habit of avoiding controversy by 
silence is not quite suited to the position 
he is placed in. We have not, indeed, the 
smallest faith in a British Minister’s at- 
tempting to control from Peking the 
doings and sayings of the various Consuls 
at the outports. These gentlemen must, 
or ought to, possess local and special know- 
ledge which is quite beyond the Minister’s 
reach. In ninety-nine instances out of 
every hundred, their own discretion is 
their proper guide, and if they make mis- 
takes, they have no business to shift the 
blame from the well-informed Consulate 
to the imperfectly apprised Legation. But 
the case is very different as between the 
merchants at the ports and their Minister 
in Peking. There is no possibility of per- 
sonal intercourse between them: Peking 
is practically inaccessible. Failing, then, 
the influence which would be exercised 
and the information and counsel which 
would be mutually afforded, did such in- 
tercourse take place, it is inevitable that 
the Minister’s acts should often be mis- 
construed or intemperately criticised, and 
that he, on his side, should occasionally 
fall short of the just expectations of his 
nationals. In a word, the Minister is per- 
sonally a complete stranger to those whose 
interests he is appointed to safeguard, 
and he must expect to receive at their 
hands the cold, if not prejudiced, criticism 
generally passed upon strangers. Sir 
JOHN WALSHAM does not seem to have 
appreciated this. On the contrary, he 
appears to think he may with impunity add 
epistolary silence to the absence of personal 
intercourse, and the consequence is that 
his nationals, finding him unapproachable 
either directly or indirectly, regard them- 
selves and their interests as altogether 
neglected. This is not a happy result, nor 
can the course that has led to it be called 
prudent. We are ourselves strongly of 
the opinion that the QUEEN’s Representa- 
tive in China ought to devote at least four 
months in every year to visiting the treaty 
ports, of which time fully one month should 
be passed in Shanghai. The fullest cor- 
respondence cannot take the place of per- 
sonal intercourse and direct investigation, 
and in the absence of both correspondence 
and intercourse, these must inevitably be 
discontent and dissatisfaction. Half an 
hour’s conversation between Sir JOHN 
WaALsHAM and Mr. Keswick would have 
obviated all necessity for this disagreeable 
correspondence, which is neither entirely 
creditable nor greatly calculated to pro- 
mote good feeling. 
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M. FERRY’S CONTRIBUTION TO CHI- 
NESE MODERN HISTORY. 
ene ee: 

N a series of articles not yet fully 
published, the Chinese Times extracts 
from the Révue Bleve some interesting 
information with regard to the negotia- 
tions that led to the Franco-Chinese treaty 
of peace in 1885. The French journal 
contains three essays on the subject. 
Their facts are drawn from official and 
confidential sources which can only have 
been accessible to persons directly en- 
gaged in the negotiations. This feature, 
combined with other evidence, leaves no 
doubt that the author of the Révue's 
articles is M. FERRY himself. There is 
every reason why M. Ferry should be 
anxious to place the world in possession 
of the exact circumstances that led to the 
compact of 1885 and to his own overthrow. 
One of the greatest of living French 
statesmen cannot easily forget that his 
expulsion from power amid a storm of 
popular execration was an event against 
which he might fairly have reckoned on 
the patriotism and loyalty of his country- 
men to preserve him. He fell, not because 
he proved unequal to the task of govern- 
ing, but because there was wanting to his 
programme support such as any French 
administration might have fairly looked to 
receive. Itis, of course, the business of 
really capable statesmen to make 
miscalculations about the instruments at 
their command or the moods of those they 
have to deal with. They are judged in 
history rather by the results they accom- 
plish than by the circumstances they 
encounter. From their own generation, 
however, they are entitled to count on 
fuller and more liberal allowance in re- 
spect of those circumstances, and this, in 
a measure, M. Ferry is still without. He 
has indeed recovered in great part from 
the shock of his catastrophe, but the 
French nation still owes him some justice, 
and to procure it he wisely invites critical 
attention to the factors that made for his 
failure. Needless to say that the essay 
in the Révue Bleue does not anywhere 
assume an apologetic tone. It is simply 
a narrative of facts, the reader being left 
to draw his own inferences. As to the real 
reasons that led to the Tonquin campaign 
and the “war of reprisals,” we are told 
nothing. Had a British politician com- 
piled such a statement, he would have 
deemed it a bounden duty at least to im- 
ply that events had dictated an appeal to 
arms and that the guilt of blood did not 
lie at his door. Writing for Frenchmen 
who plume themselves on being above all 
cant of international morality, M. FERRY 
gives himself no concern about these 
points. He contributes nothing towards 
a refutation of the theory that France's 


no 


motive in the Tonquin-Annam affair 
was purely selfish aggrandisement. He 
would, in truth, be singularly incon- 


sistent did he undertake to dispel that 
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belief. For under whatever impulse the 
Tonquin campaign was originally under- 
taken, it M. Ferry himself who 
approvingly described it to the Cham. 
ber of Deputies as an honorable recog- 


was 








nition by France of her duty to be- 
queath an extended domain to later 
generations of her children, ‘The credit 


or discredit of this conception—and, after 
all, we Englishmen can scarcely claim the 
tight to censure it—is often attributed to 
M. GAMBETTA, of whom some writers main- 
tain that in the acquisition of a vast Indo- 
Chinese empire he looked to see France 
compensated for the sacrifices she had 
made in 1871. Perhaps history is not yet 
old enough to be frank about this colossal 
programme. M. FERRY, at any rate, does 
not think it worth while to defend himself 
against the charge of ambitious aggrand- 
All that he seeks to do is to 
impart to the public a true idea of certain 
occult difficulties that beset his path in 
respect of China, and also, perhaps, to 
recall attention to a fact scarcely recogni- 
sed at the time, namely, that the peace of 
which the credit fell to his successors in 
office, was in reality of his own contriving 
and negotiation. Foremost among the 
obstacles that lay in the path to peace 
appear to have been disunion and disloyalty 
among the 
Viceroy Li, who viewed the situation with 
the eye of a trues 
gladly have hastened to an amicable solu- 
tion, wa 


isement. 





Chinese themselves. he 





sman, and would 


s associated with men who sacri- 
ficed the interests of their country to 
personal jealousy. Our Tientsin contem- 
porary speaks of this part of the affair as 
“a deep laid conspiracy directed against 
the Imperial Government and especially 
against the Viceroy Lt.” Language so 
strong scarcely finds justification in the 
events of the time. The Marquis TseNnc, 
who figures as the head and front of the 
anti-peace, and therefore anti-L1, combina- 
tion, may claim, with much show of reason, 
that he honestly believed in the growth 
of French disinclination to continue the 
struggle, and in the certainty of success 
for China could she only hold out long 
enough. The sequel assuredly did at one 
time appear likely to shape itself in ac- 
cordance with that view. But since the 
return of the Marquis to China public opi- 
nion has had ample ground to endorse the 
suspicion that his policy during the later 
stages of the Tonquin complication was 
strongly warped by hostility to Viceroy 
Li; and that he thought at least as much 
of undermining the latter’s influence as 
of bringing his country happily out of her 
difficulties. Atall events, there is nothing 
inconsistent between the attitude at pre- 
sent attributed to him and the theory that 
while representing the Middle Kingdom in 
France, he opposed every possible devi 
to the consummation of the Viceroy’s 
pacific programme. That M. Ferry was 
persistently baffled by this disloyal want of 
accord, is proved pretty clearly by the 
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tion. 
of the story lies in another point. 
statesmen, After the Viceroy Li and the 
NG, it is difficult to add any 
name of note to the list. 


Marquis ‘T 





Hearty accord 
between these two men, the one in Peking, 
the other in Tientsin, might accomplish a 
great deal. Discord signifies nearly as 
is at 
least a curious coincidence that FERRY’S 
apologia should come with its confirma- 
tory evidence at the very moment when 
rumour begins to occupy itself busily with 


much in the opposite direction. It 


the relations that exist between the Vice- 
roy and the Marquis. The latter, 
his return to Peking, is said to have seized 


since 


every opportunity of lessening the former's 
Pos- 
sibly there may be some excuse for such a 
course. 


power and detracting from his fame. 


We are happy to know, however, 
that it has hitherto wholly failed of its 
purpose. Its persistency is its worst fea- 
Had it been a thing of recent in- 
ception, there might have been ground to 
hope that it would soon give place to 
counsels better suited to the patriotic creed 
of the two statesmen. But M. FErry's 
narrative shows, we fear, that the feeling 
on the side of the Marquis TSENG has been 
too long nourished and obeyed to be easily 
abandoned, through we cannot doubt that 
its abandonment would soon be followed 
by the forgiveness of the Viceroy. 


ture. 








THE MONUMENT TO OKUBO 


TOSHIMICHI. 
ee ees 
Ir was ten years on the 14th inst. since the 
capital was astounded by the news of the murder 
of a great statesman whose memory is still green 
among his compatriots. “On Tuesday, 14th 
May, 1878,” writes Mr. W. G. Dixon in his 
Land of the Morning, “after dismissing my 
morning class, I was met by the startling news 
that H.E. Oxuno, Minister of the Interior, and 
the most powerful statesman in the country, had 
been assassinated. Shortly before nine he had, 
as usual, driven in from his villa near the 
College for the Imperial palace at Akasaka, 
Regardless of the warnings of friends who had 
heard whisperings against his life, but to 
whom he had always answered that he would 
do his duty, come what might—if he was fated 
to die in the discharge of his duty, then he 
would die without fear—he left his house 
unarmed, and followed his favourite route, not 
through the frequented thoroughfares, where he 
would have been safer from attack, but along 
Shimizu-dani, a retired road just within the 
castle moat. Here all was quiet, the only 
persons visible being two students wearing straw 


"|hats, who were walking leisurely towards the 


carriage, with some wild flowers in their hands. 
But the coachman observed that the youths 
dropped the wild flowers, and in a second the 
carriage was attacked by six assassins, who 
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facts narrated in the Révue Bleue, and the 
demonstration will doubtless help to re- 
establish the republican leader’s reputa- 
For us, however, the chief interest 
China 
is not abundantly supplied with progressive 
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hamstrung the horses, and, dragging Mr. Oxupo 
out of the carriage, dealt him a fearful cut 
across the face, and then pinned him to the 
earth by a dirk driven through his throat. Their 
work accomplished, the assassins proceeded 
immediately to the palace, about a quarter of a 
mile off, and gave themselves up to the authori- 
ties as having freed their country from Oxvuzo, 
the traitor. They were all young, their ages 
varying from eighteen to, thirty, and had most 
of them been students in the military school 
founded at Kagoshima by Sac6, in revenge 
for whose death this deed of bloodshed 
had no doubt been perpetrated. Strangel, 
enough, it was General Saicd, the late Sa1co’s 
brother, who, happening to drive up to the spot 
shortly after the assassination, carried away the 
body of the murdered man. 

“In the evening I visited the scene of the 
assassination. It was on a favourite walk of 
my own, about a mile from the. Engineering 
College. On one side a steep bank surmounted 
by some tea-fields; on the other an uneven 
stretch of rank grass ; behind, the inner slope of 
the moat embankment with the gnarled arms of 
pines outstretched above it; in front, 200 or 300 
yards off, a hill with a few cottages embedded in 
its foliage—the place was strangely solitary to be 
in the heart of a great city, The torn appearance 
of the turf for about fifty yards marked the 
scene of the struggle.” 





Such was the spot ten years ago, when the 
lamentable event occurred, which is now com- 
memorated by a superb monolith. The sur- 
roundings have changed materially in the 
interval. The steep bank, formerly covered 
with rough undergrowth and surmounted by 
tea-fields, is now a beautifully kept grassy 
slope, studded artistically with dwarf pine 
trees. Above, on the site of the tea-fields, 
rises the palace of H.I.H. Prince Fusunu, 
a fine example of a high-class Japanese re- 
sidence. The uneven stretch of grass is now 
partly occupied as the site of the memorial 
monolith, while part forms the lower portion of 
the grounds attached to the French-chateau-like 
palace of H.I.H. Prince Krrasniraxawa, The 
whole vicinity has lost its former unkempt as- 
pect. A primitive mill, which stood at the 
north corner of the road, has given place to 
a small brick factory with a lofty chimney the 
only unsightly object which meets the eye, In 
the month of May the sloping banks of Prince 
Krrasurraxawa’s grounds are bright with many- 
coloured azalea bushes, making the valley one 
of the prettiest spots in the capital. 


The monolith, which cost about 9,000 yen, 
is of andesitic rock from Inage, Sendai, and 
rests ona block of the same material. This 
block again rests on two octagonal platforms of 
granite, the sides of the outer platform measur- 
ing twenty-five feet, those of the inner fifteen 
feet. The stone itself is eighteen feet high, 
and its section is rectangular, measuring three 
feet by seven; at the top, however, its shape 
is slightly irregular. The engraving upon its 
face is very simple and unpretentious. Two 
dragons, one above and one below, enclose an 
inscription written by Prince Sanyo—So-Udas- 
jin Okubo ko aitaku no hi; “A monument 
commemorating the sad death of the post- 
humously-entitled Udaijin Okubo.” The back 
likewise bears an inscription, composed by Mr. 
Su1GENo, of the Historical Bureau of the Cabinet, 
and engraved after the caligraphy of Mr. Kanat, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Pee Ste 
THE TOKYO-YOKOHAMA TRAIN 
SERVICE. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sirn,—May Tinvoke your assistance in giving 
publicity to the strong desire there is on the part 
of the public for additional tra 
Tokyd-Yokohama line. This desire is not confined 
to foreign travellers, nor is the wished for improve- 
ment intended for their especial convenience; for 
suggestions and complaints are equally numerous 





1 service on the 








among the better classes of Ja 
now as keen ar 
as the busiest forei; 





preciation of time and its value 
ner. : 

‘There are at present 15 trains running between 
6.15 a.m, and 11.15 p.m., with a mean interval of 
one hour eight minutes. ‘The number of passengers 
on this line, already considerable, is increasing; 
and I submit, with deference to the management 
of the road, that a service appropriate ten years 
ago is now quite inadequate for the public require- 
ments in the matter of accelerated and more fre- 
quent communication between the metropolis and 
its sea port. 

While every other branch of the public service 
shows improvement to keep up with the time, the 
To Yokohama railway remains as it was fifteen 
years ago; and hints or suggestions for amend- 
ment are treated with chilling indifference. The 
public are now looking at the 
and asking how it is that a service that must pay 
splendid dividends, even on the enormous first 
cost of the 18 miles of line, should show little 
regard to the wants, I may say the necessi 1» of 
so vast a number of the business people of the 
busiest part of Japan, when those necessities can 
be provided for by the comparatively insignificant 
outlay required for necessary additions to rolling 
stock, 

The summer service should be arranged some- 
what as follows :— 
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AM. 
6.15 9.15 + 0.30 . 11,30 
7.00 1.1 10.00 » 1.30 = 
7.45 + 1045 215 ae 
8.30... 11.30. 3.00 = 





The time of the ordinary 
reduced, if compatible with safety, to 50 minutes, 
and of the fast trains to 40 minutes. The fast 
trains should be 8.30 and 11.30 a.m., and 4.30, 
6.00, and 11,30 p.m. 

This would increase the number of trains to 21 
daily, and lead to a considerable augmentation 
of traffic. 

I am afraid my unaided protest against the 
stagnation of the railway service will have little 
effect without you can bear testimony to the urgent 
need there is for reform. If you are not yourself a 
frequent traveller you will have difficulty in ac- 
curately estimating the inconveniences of which I 
complain; in which case, before expressing your 
opinion I beg you to be good enough to consult 
indifferently residents in Tokyo and Yokohama 
having associations with both places. 

Yours faithfully, 

Tokyo, May rith. 


VIATOR. 


“ BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST.” 


To THe Epitor or Tue “ Japan Matt” 





Sir,—Referring to your issue of the 1st instant, 
there is an article commenting upon the introduc- 
tion of a book called Bartel’s Modern Linguist into 
the Middle School of Osaka, Your remarks are 
most appropriate, but as I have suffered a serious 
injury through the conduct of the Director and 
his colleague, Mr. Ishikawa, I am naturally anxious 
to render a review of the book a little more ex- 
haustive so that the public may be all the 
better able to judge of the qualifications of the 
men who selected it for that establishment. 

‘The work commences with the heading ‘“ Voca- 








bulary,” in large letters, but in no part of the book 
is there a vocabulary to be found. At the end of 
page 2 is introduced a succession of Kings, and 
according to Mr. Bartel there were only five 
worthy of notice. He does not say where the re- 
nowned five resided, or what countries had the 
good fortune to be ruled by such eminent 
sovereigns; probably Mr. Bartel was under the im- 
pression that the Japanese must have been long 
before this well acquainted with their historic fame. 
Next come dates written thus “©The first of 
January,” “ the twentieth of April’; the eleven tl: 
of June.” These ave intended as “ models,” from 
which I could reasonally infer that Mr. Bartel did 
hot approve of figures being used for a date at 
the head of a letter. This reminds me of a letter 
which I saw lately, headed, “April the one.” In 
page 4 the majority of words would require the 
presence of models or diagrams suitable for ex- 
planation, and in fact the whole book throughout 
is useless for instruction by a foreign teacher in 
the absence of translation in the same form as 
that of the Conversation Book recently published 
by Professor Dixon. In page 18 “An European” is 
given as the name of a country or nation. In page 
20, it supplies the following expressions as familiar 
phrases:—* Thou hast some wine; Thou hadst some 
meat ; Thou hast had some brandy; Thou hadst had 
some spinach; Thou will have milk; Thou wilt 
have had the soup; Thou wouldst have the dress 
shoes; Thou would’st have had a waistcoat; Thou 
arta Frenchman; Thou hast been in France; Thou 
wilt be in Paris. All these expressions would 
be most unfamiliar in any part of the world except 
m Preston, Bolton, or Oldham, three ancient towns 
close together in Lancashire, England ; when once 
out of that district they are not to be heard else- 
where. Why then did Messrs. Yabi and Ishikawa 
select them as familiar phrases for the students 
if Osaka in Japan? Wheh Istated my objections 
to the book in the first instance, on account of 
not being supplied with translation and also on 
account of phrases in an abstract form being un- 
likely to remain fixed in the memory of the students, 
the Director stated, through Mr. Kondo as Inter- 
preter, that his reason for selecting the work was 
that it would be useful as an exercise in question 
and answer, and yet in a letter subsequently 
writter for him by Mr. Ishikawa, and which I shall 
shortly publish, he states distinctly that he selected 
Bartel’s Linguist specially for recitation, thus 
making his position still worse, for no man in his 
proper senses would think of using the pages of 
Bartel’s Linguist for recitation in any school. I 
shall now deal with the interrogative resources 
of the Linguist on account of which it was first 
selected by Messrs. Yabi and Ishikawa. The 
first question makes its appearance in paragraph 
4, page 22. ‘How do you like the tea? is an- 
swered, “It is very good,” but the second 
question, “ How much a pound?” has no answer. 
“Will you have some wine?’’ has no answer. 
“ Bring us a bottle of wine” requires no answer, but 
for whom is the expression intended—Teacher or 
Student? Then “ How do you like the wine?” 
has no answer. ‘How much a bottle,” has no 
answer, “ How is the weather” has five answers. 
Then in paragraph 5, the first three questions 
have no answers, and in their stead there are 
four desultory expressions having no bearing 
whatever upon those questions. Then come two 
questions but no answer; then two questions with 
answers, and then two more irrelevant expressions 
followed by two questions with answers, followed 
by five questions without answers, then one ques- 
tion with an answer, and another, the last in the 
paragraph, but no answer. Throughout all the 
columns there is a want of distinction between the 
expressions to be used by the Teacher and those 
by the Student. Occasionally there is a little 
uniformity of dialogue, but this is invariably suc- 
ceeded by an abrupt following of desultory ex- 
pressions which would be very difficult to dispose 
of, and when it resumes the dialogue for another 
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brief space in page 53, we find the following ab- 
surdities. By supplying the words Teacher and 
Student, it reads thus :——Teacher: “Don't you like 
the outside ? Will you have it well done, or under- 
done? Do you prefer fat or lean?” To all 
these questions the Student is supposed to answer 
1 will thank you for some vegetables.” Then 
the Teacher asks, ‘Will you have some cauli- 
flower, asparagus, peas, or beans?” When the 
Student is supposed to say, “ Pray pass the salt.”” 
When the Teacher says, ‘ Oblige me with the 
pepper,” the Student replies, “ The meat is very 
tender.” I think upon the whole that “ ridicu- 
lous’’ would be a mild term for such nonsense, 
and when all the details of the case are brought 
fairly before the public I have no doubt the Go- 
vernment will see the necessity for such alterations 
in school arrangements as will protect duly quali- 
fied professional men from being interfered with 
by incompetent persons in the future. 
RICHARD H. O’FARRELL, 
Certificated Teacher. 
Osaka, oth May, 1888, 











TOBACCO TAX REGULATIONS. 
SS Ee 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the revision of the Tobacco 
‘Tax Regulations, and order it to be duly promul- 
gated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated April 6th, 188 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Ivo Hirosumt, 
Minister President of State. 
Count MarsuGata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 








Imperiat Orninaxce No. > 
Art. —Persons engaged in the trade in tobacco 


[May 19, 1888. 





Art. VIL—Persons engaging in the tobacco trade 
should pay the following business tax :— 
For engaging in tobacco manufacture for one Y#%. 





shop, per annum 15 

For tobacco broking for one shop, per annum 15, 

For retail dealing in tobacco for one shop, 
per annum 5 





Art. VI—Business tax shall be payable in two 
half-yearly instalments, one on January 31st and 
the other on July 31st every ye. 
Nore.—When a business license is first obtained, the 

business tax applicable to the same half-year shall 

be paid at the time the application is sent in, 


Act. VIIL—Tobacco manufacturers shall put up 
the tobacco that they manufacture in wrappers 
of a uniform size and shape, and shall mark the 
stamp with their own seal. 

Art. IX.—Tobacco manufacturers shall affix to 
all tobacco that they manufacture a tobacco stamp 
equal to two-tenths of the price of such tobacco, 

Art. X.—Those engaged in the tobacco business 
should keep account books, in which they should 
enter the chief matters relating to their business. 

Art. XL—All manufactured tobacco must pass 
the inspection of the Customs previous to exporta- 
tion. Exporters may, by obtaining the inspection 
seal of the Japanese Consul at the port of entry 
on the documents issued by the Customs au- 
thorities at said port, claim repayment of a sum 
equal to the amount required in stamp duty by 
the Customs at the port of export, by presenting 




















such documents. 
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tubacco be afterwards re.im. 
ported inte Japan,a sunt of money equal to the duty 
so repaid must be provided, 


Art, XLL—No tobacco grower or brok 
sell, lend, or otherwise transfer tobacco leaf 
possession to any one who is neither a manu- 
facturer nor a broker. 

Art. XUIL—No manufacturer or broker should 
buy, borrow, or otherwise take over tobacco leaf 


ould such 


¢ should 
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from any one who is not a tobacco grower or broker. 
rt —'t of leaf which has been unredeemed 
from pruwn oF mort cepted, 








shall be divided into three classes, as follow: 





Manufacturers of Tobacco.—Those who from the 
tobacco leaf make cut and prepared tobacco ot 
cigars. 

Tobacco Brokers—Those who sell to tobacco 
manufacturers or to other brokers, tobacco leaf 
previously purchased by or entrusted to them with 
that view, or who sell to retail tobacco dealers, or 
to other brokers, manufactured tobacco previously 
purchased by or entrusted to them with that view. 

Retail Dealers in Tobacco—Those who purchase 
manufactured tobacco from tobacco manufacturers 
or tobacco brokers, and sell the same to such as 
wish to purchase it for their private use. 

Art. IL—AIl persons who wish to engage in the 
manufacture or sale of tobacco should apply to the 
office under the jurisdiction of which they are, and 
secure a license for every business shop or store. 
Nore.—In the event of an applicant being under age 

or insane, deaf or dumb, a guardian should be 

appointed. 

Art. I[I.—In order to secure that their business 
will be properly carried on and that these regula- 
tions will be observed, all who apply for licenses to 
engage in the manufacture or sale of tobacco are 
required to sign and forward to the office under 
the control of which they are, an undertaking to 
that effect, on account of which they shall deposit 
a sum as surety, to be fixed by the Minister of 
State for Finance, of not less than 50 yen and not 
more than 500 yen for every business store or shop. 

For every violation of these regulations or failure 
to fulfil the contract above described, a part or the 
whole of the security money may be forfeited, ac- 
cording to the nature of the violation or failure. 





Art. 1V.—In the event of any tobacco dealer 
going out to purchase or sell tobacco, a license 
should be obtained from the responsible office. 


Art. V.—The following fees shall be paid :— 








License to engage in the business of tobacco dealing... 20 sen 
License to purchase tobacco, 10 sen 
License to sell tobacco 10 sen 
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Art. XIV.=No tobacco broker should purchase, 
Lorrow, or otherwise take over manufactured to- 
bacco leaf from any one who is not a tobacco 
manufacturer. 








he case of leaf which has been unredeemed 
from pawn or mortgage is excepted, 


Art. XV.—No peison who is not employed by a 
tobacco manufacturer can manufacture tobacco to 
the order of another. 

Art. XVIL—No one with the exception of a 
tobacco grower can manufacture tobacco for his 
own private use. A tobacco grower may manu- 
facture tobacco for his private use, but is not per- 
mitted to sell, lend, or otherwise transfer such 
manufactured tobacco, 

Art. XVIL—No retail dealer in tobacco may 
purchase, borrow, or otherwise take over manufac- 
tured tobacco from any one who is not a manufac- 
turer or broker of tobacco. 

Art. XVIIL—Persons who engage in the trade 
in tobacco may not have in their possession, nor 
may they sell, purchase, lend, borrow, or otherwise 
transfer or take over manufactured tobacco the 
stamp or wrapper of which is insufficient or entirely 
wanting, or torn or imperfectly folded. 

Art. XIX.—No one should purchase from a to- 
bacco dealer mawufactured tobacco the stamp of 
which is wanting, or the wrapper of which is torn 
or imperfectly folded. 

Art No tobacco license should be sold, 
purchased, lent, borrowed, or otherwise transferred 
or taken over. 

Art. XXI—Tobacco stamps may only be sold 


by such as are duly licensed by a competent office 
to do so. 


Art, XXII—Competent officials, who shall bear 
with them documents certifying to their authoriza- 
tion, shall inspect places of business and account 
books of such persons as engage in the trade in 





























oogle 


tobacco. 

Art, XXIIL—Any person who engages in the 
trade in tobacco without having previously ob- 
tained the necessary license shall be fined in a 


sum equal to thrice the amount of the business tax 
which it was thus attempted to evade, besides being 
subjected to the confiscation of his tobacco and 
implements. Any person who infringes Art. XV- 
or Clause II. of Art. XVI. shall be fined three 
times the amount of the manufacturing business 
tax, besides being subjected to the confiscation of 
his tobacco and implements. 

Art. XXIV.—Any person who infringes Arts. 
IX. or XVIIL shall be subject to a fine of from 
5 yen to 50 yen, with confiscation of the tobacco in 
e to which the infringement took place. 

Art. XXV.—For the making of a false entry in 
account books, or purposely omitting to make a 
necessary entry with intent to evade the tax, a fine 
will be imposed of from 10 yen to 100 yen, and the 
tobacco in reference to which the offence was com- 
mitted will be confiscated, 

Art. XXVI.—For every violation of Arts. IV. 
or XXL, or for neglect to provide and keep proper 
accounts books and records, a fine will be imposed 
of from 2 yen to 20 yen; and for every violation of 
Art. XXL the punishment shall in addition consist 
in confiscation of the stamps. 

Art. XXVIL.—For every violation of Arts. XIL, 
XIIL, XIV., or XVIL, or for the sale of tobacco 
leaf unredeemed from pawn or mortgage to per- 
sons who are neither manufacturers nor brokers of 
tobacco, or for the sale of manufactured tobacco 
unredeemed from pawn or mortgage to persons 
ate not brokers, a fine will be imposed of 
{rom 3 yeu to 30 yen, accompanied by confiscation 
co to which such violation or sale refers. 
VIII.—For violations of Clause I., Art. 
XVI. or Art. XX., a fine will be imposed of from 
2 yen to 20 yen, accompanied by confiscation of the 
tobacco or other substance to which such violation 
refers, and in cases of violation of Clause I. Art. 
XVI. the implements shall also be confiscated. 

Art. XXIX 


purchases to 
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who 











—Any person who for private use 
acco leaf or manufactured tobacco 
that bears no stamp, or the wrapper of which is 
torn or imperfectly folded, shall be subject to a 
fine of from 1 yen to 1 yeu 95 sen. 

Art. XXX.—Should any article or substance 
which under these regulations ought to be con- 
| fiseated be already sold or worn out, the original 
price thereof shall be confiscated. 

Art. XXXI.—The provisions of the Criminal 
Code as to instigation, or aggravation by recom- 
| mission of an offence, or the commission of more 
than one offence, shall not apply to any violation 
of these regulations. 

Art. XXXIL—Any person engaging in the trade 
in tobacco shall be held answerable for the viola- 
tion of these regulations by any employé or any 
member of his family. For any violation by a minor, 
an idiot, or one deaf and dumb, the guardian of 
such person shall be held answerable. 

Art. XXXIII.—The different tobacco stamps 
shall be fixed, and detailed rules for the carrying 
out of these regulations enacted, by the Minister of 
State for Finance. 

Art. XXXIV.—These regulations shall come 
into force on and after July 1st, 1888, 

APPENDIX, 

Art. XXXV.—For the time being these regula- 
tions shall not be enforced in Okinawa Prefecture, 
Ogasawara-jima, and the seven islands of Idzu 
under the jurisdiction of the Tokyé Municipal 
Government. 


Nore.—In the case of tobacco sent from any of the 
above districts to a place where these regulations 


are in force, then the regulations shall’ become 
applicable. 


Art. XXXVI.—In the case of a Person coming: 
under the provisions of Art. II., who, being en- 
gaged in the tobacco trade, has obtained a busi- 
ness license prior to the issue of the present 
regulations, a guardian should be appointed and 
notice sent to the competent office. 

Art. XXXVII.—Tobacco manufacturers who 
have obtained licenses previous to the issue of 














these regulations should, as required by Art. III, 
forward to the proper and responsible office within 
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three months the necessary letter of contract and 
undertaking. 

Art. XNXVIUL—Cigars wl 
tail dealer | 








a broker or re- 





5 had in stock previously to the isssue 








of these regulations should be properly wrapped | 





up and stamped by a tobacco manufacturer or by 
such broker or retail dealer. 

Art. XXXIX.—Tobacco which has been cut up 
and prepared previously to the issue of these te- 
gulations may be disposed of within three months 
after the date on which they come into force; 
and such tobacco, cut up prepared as alo 














said, as cannot be disposed of within the above 
limit of time should be properly wrapped up and 
stamped in accordance with these regulations by 





tobacco manufacturer or by the possessor of such 
tobacco. 








DINNER TO MR. MUTSU. 
—»=_—— 

On Wednesday evening, the American residents 
of Yokohama and TOkyé entertained at dinner at 
the Grand Hotel, Yokohama, Mr. M. Mutsu, who 
is about to proceed to Washington as Japanese 
Representative, The hosts numbered thirty-five 
and the guests fifteen, among the latter being H.E. 
Count Okuma, H.E. Viscount Aoki, H.E. Gover- 
nor Oki, H.E. Governor Hubbard, Mr. Mitsuha- 
shi, and the Private Secretaries and Heads of 
Bureaux in the Foreign Office. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Greathouse, U.S. Consul-General 
for Kanagawa, and the vice-chair by Mr. J. G. 
Walsh. ‘The event was remarkable, inasmuch as 
it was the first practical recognition in Japan of a 
custom generally prevalent in Western countries, 
namely, the entertainment of a Minister proceed- 
ing to a foreign country by residents of that na- 
tionality. The health of H.I.J.M. the Emperor 
was proposed by H.E. Governor Hubbard, who 
spoke with all his usual eloquence, and happy 
humour, and the health of the President of the 
United States by H.E. Count Okuma. 

Mr. Grearnouse then proposed the health of 
the guest of the evening in the following terms :— 
In proposing this toast to our guest, it is pro- 
per that I should state that this dinner is in no 
sense official. Itis intended as an expression by 
certain American residents in Japan of their ap- 
preciation of Mr, Mutsu personally and their gra- 
tification at learning that he has been selected by 
His Imperial Majesty the Emperor as his Envoy 
to our country. I feel—indeed, I know, I can 
assure our guest that he will be received and wel 
comed in the United States just as heartily 
as he is grected by us around this festive 
board to-night. He will find there not only 
the freest hospitality, but, in a broader sense, 
will see on every hand, manifestation of the 
friendliness of the people of the United States 
to those of Japan. I can conceive of no plea 
santer mission or of one less threatened 
complications than that of the representative of 
the Japanese Government to Washington. ‘The 
foreign policy of the United States is well known 
and well understood and well defined. ‘Tl 
disposition to acquire any new Lerritory anywhere or 
any control or interfere in any respect 
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is no 





to exercis 
with any country not on the American contin 
Under these circumstances it seems to me that it 
is impossible that any but the most cordial and 
friendly relations could exist between Japan and 
the United States. And, why should this not be 
so? There is nothing except the blue waters of 
the Pacific separating the two countries, A 
traveller leaving the golden sands of the Pacific 
coast sees land until his eyes test upon 
the green and beautiful shores of Japan, and on 
the other hand, there is no obstacle, no country 
1 














no 





intervening, no bar, no restriction, for any Japa 
ese who desires to visit or reside in our country. 
Under the marvellous agency of steam as applied 
by recent invention, the waters which roll between 
this country and ours are practically bridged. 
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compare, in a degree at least, wi 
and Ei The Atlantic now isa mere ferry. 
The time of departure of steamers plying between 





ope. 


the two contin 
months or fortnights or weeks, but by days, and 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say by hours 
From a rational point of view the cordial relations 
between the two countries has been emphasized in 
every way possible. ‘The first commercial treaty 
which Japan made with any nation, throwing 
open her principal ports to commerce, and by 
which she reversed the policy of the past and en- 
tered upon the career and tnovement which has 
atonce been the marvel and the wonder of the 
world, was made with the United States. In her 
postal treaties, the United States was, I have been 
informed by those who personally participated in 
the negotiation, her strong friend and ally, and 
again, it was first and only with the United States 
that a treaty, so difficult to make and so filled with 
complications that it is by no means universal— 
I refer to that of the extradition of criminals—was 
made. I refer to these matters in no diplomatic 
sense, but, simply to emphasize the point—that isthe 
friendly relations between the twonations—which I 
amendeavouring to make. Other instances might be 
mentioned and will no doubt recur to all who hear 
me. Returning again to the question of commerce, 
I think it but fair to say that, in my opinion, there 
is no sentiment in trade. Naturally and from a 
commercial standpoint, people will buy in the 
cheapest markets and will sell where they can get 
the largest returns. The Japanese have been, 
Lam happy to say, quick to perceive and appreciate 
the great market in the United States for their 
commodities, and have been most industrious 
nd intelligent in promoting it, That this market 
cannot be lessened but must enormously increase is 
evident to all who appreciate the remarkable 
growth of our country. t year the United 
States took from Japan more than one third of all 
that was exported from Japan, and as an illustra- 
tion of the marvelous growth of this trade I may 
cite that in 1875, the direct export of raw silk to 
the United States was but 53 bales, while in 1887, 
it reached 16,864 bales out of the total export from 
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Japan of 30,932 bales. [regret to say that the im- 
ports from the United States to Japan do not 
present such a favourable showing. Indeed 





they are lamentable, and T may say almost 
langhable when the comparison is mad 
countries, but, while [know that our guests 
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with other 





inter 





mission is diplomatic I trust that in | 
with our people and through his consuls, | 
be able to awaken in the United States 
interest in the question of exports to this country. 
T now propose, and Tam quite sure that all of us 
will join most heartily in the toast, the health, 
happiness and prosperity of our guest, Mr. Mutsu. 

Mr. Meursv replied as follows:—Mr. Great- 
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we could meet as fricnds and not as strangers. 
In that fierce and ever broadening conflict be- 
tween Western ideas and Eastern tradition which 
has been going on in Japan ever since Perry 
Janded on our shores, never turned 
sin to the United States fur sympathy and 
agement. Tam proud of being selected by 





we have 
in 


encor 





| His Gracious Majesty to convey to the President 


of the United States his sentiments of enduring 
esteem and regard. The mission is congenial to 
me, and you, gentlemen, have made it’ doubly 
agreable by this evidence of your goodwill. 1 
will be betraying no secret when I state that the 
of my success will’ depend upon 
my efforts to draw. still closer 





measure 


the result of 


| the bonds of friendship and good correspondence 


between our two countries. What I shall attempt 
to accomplish in that direction in the United 
States, your own Minister, with greater tact and a 
wiser discretion than I can hope to command, is 
carrying to a successful conclusion here. I thank 
you, Mr. Greathouse, for the kind words you have 
spoken, and to you, gentlemen, I extend my grateful 
acknowledgements for the cordial manner in whith 
you have responded to those words; and I can 
assure you that no incident in my life will stand 
out more distinct or be remembered with greater 
pleasure than this reception and your warm wel- 
come. 

The health of H.E. Count Okuma was then pro- 
posed by Mr. J. G. Watsu and briefly responded 
to by that statesman, after which the party broke 
up. 











AINU BURIAL CUSTOMS. 
se 

In a previous communication to the Fapan Mail, 
I made the following remarks with reference to 
Ainu burial:—“ The farmers both at Hamanaka, 
and also at Akkesh, frequently turn up human skulls 
and bones whilst cultivating thejr land, thus proving 
that the Ainu race was once much more numerous 
than it is at the present time. That these bones 
should be dug up is not to be wondered at, for 
at burial the Ainu merely roll the corpse (with 
its clothes on) ina mat, diga shallow grave and 
lay it in, then cover over with earth. ‘Vhree feet 
used to be a deep grave for an Ainu, and dogs, 
wolves, and bears have frequently been known to 
scratch up and devour or carry off human remains.” 

These lines may possibly be construed as 
meaning that the Ainu people do not honour their 
dead, but that they hurriedly and indecently cast 
them away out of sight. Such, however, is not 
the case. I had once thought that their way of 
disposing of the dead was anything but what 
we should call proper, but I find that there are 
certain religious ceremonies, decent, though 
heathenish and curious, to be gone through. 

The first and last parts of the above quotation 
are quite accurate, but I now ask permission to 
correct, or rather, to give fuller information re- 
specting that part I have italicized. In fact I will 
yo so far as to ask for space in which to describe, 
15 briefly as may be, the ceremonies connected 
with the death and burial of the Ainus. It is not 
a lively subject, certainly, but it may possibly 
prove to be of interest to some of your many 
readers. 

As soon, then, as a person dies, be it man, 








house and Gentlemen—When I received your 
polite invitation to accept at your hands the, 
honour you have this evening con- 
ferred upon me I confess I was possessed by a 
feeling of personal satisfaction and national pride. | 
Personal that my appointment 
ILLMJs representative at Washington bad met 
with the endorsement of the leading citizens of the 
Great Republic who reside in our midst, and 
national pride to think that the relations between | 
our two countries had grown with our strength and 
increased with the increasing years, until to-day | 
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‘hand side of the fire-place. 


woman, or child, a good blazing fire is made, the 
corpse is dressed in its best garments, which are 
neatly laced up, and laid lengthwise by the right 
‘The assembled re- 
latives and friends of the deceased sit around the 
remaining parts of the fire-place, and they are 
generally so numerous as to fill the hut. If it is 
a man who has died, his quiver and his bow, his 
well filled tobacco-box and pipe, a flint and steel, 
a knife and sometimes an old sword, a moustache 
lifter or two, also a few eating and drinking uten- 
sil, are laid by his side. In the case of a woman, 
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besides an iron saucepan and her eating and 
drinking cups, her special treasures and little nick- 
knacks, such as beads, rings, and neck-laces, are 
brought forth, whilst, if the subject isa child, its 
particular playthings are set out beside it. In 
every case many sacred symbols—inao—are made, 
and placed about the hut and body of the dead. 

In one case I saw the corpse of a woman laid 
out, which, besides being well dressed and having 
all its particular utensils and ornamental para- 
phernalia about it (the beads and rings were, in 
this case, laid upon her bosom), was shod with 
white pieces of calico which my wife had, a few 
days previously, given to her husband to bind up 
a wounded foot with. The Ainu appear to be 
specially pleased to get hold of a piece of white 
material, with which to wrap the bodies of their 
dead in. Why this is so 1 cannot learn. 

‘The corpse, as soon as it is properly clad and 
laid out, surrounded with the necessary eating 
utensils or hunting materials, has a cake made of 
millet or a cup of boiled rice, and some wine, placed 
by its side. The spirit is supposed to eat and drink 
the essences of these things. ‘This being properly 
arranged, the goddess of fire is worshipped. She 
is asked to take charge of the spirit and lead it 
safely to the Creator of the world and possessor of 
heaven (kotan kara Kamut, kando koro Kamui). 
She is also specially charged with various mes- 
sages to Him, extolling the virtues of the dead and 
setting forth his praises. 

Next, millet cakes and wine are handed round to 
men, women, and children alike. Each person 
then offers two or three drops of the wine to the 
spirit of the dead, then drinks a little, and pours 
what is left before the fire, as an offering to the 
fire-goddess, all the time muttering some short 
prayer; then part of the millet cake is eaten, and 
the remainder buried in the ashes upon the hearth. 
Each person buries a little piece. After burial 
these remnants are collected together and carried 
out of the hut, andgplaced before the east window, 
which is considered to be the sacred place. 

As soon as these ceremonies are finished the 
corpse is carefully rolled in a mat, neatly tied up, 
fastened to a pole, and carried to the grave be- 
tween two men, The mourners follow the corpse in 
single file, the men leading, each, however, carry- 
ing some little thing to be buried with the corpse. 
The grave having been dug, say from two and 
half to three and a-half feet deep, stakes are driven 
all round the inside, and, over these and upon the 
bottom, mats are neatly placed. Then the corpse 
is laid in the grave, together with many litle nick- 
knacks; cups, a ring or two, a few beads, a sauce- 
pan, and some clothing are buried with the woman ; 
a bow and quiver, an eating and drinking cup, 
tobacco, a pipe, and knife are put in with the men; 
and playthings with the children. In every case 
these things (which are not always the best the 
departed possessed in his or her life-time) are 
broken before they are buried! When the body 
and all the other things have been well covered up 
with the mats, pieces of wood are placed so as to 
form a kind of roof over the whole, and then, upon 
the roof the earth is placed; so that the interior 
of the grave is hollow. A pole is generally stuck 
at the foot of the grave, to mark the place. No 
prayers are offered up during burial, When 
the body has been disposed of, the mourners 
return to the hut of the deceased, where the 
men pray, make nao, eat, drink, and get drunk. 
Burial generally takes place on the day of death, 
or, at the latest, the day following. After death 
a person’s name is never mentioned. J.B. 
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CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 

-_—-+ 

We have been requested to publish the fol- 


lowin 
Gexenat Conrerence on Forrien Misstons 
To ne netp tx LoNpos FRoM THE 9TH TO 

THE 19TH OF Jung, 1883. 

Tue Commirter or Conrerence, 

To the European, American, and Native Mis- 
sionaries of all Protestant Churches labouring 
for the Salvation of the Heathen in all paws 
of the Habitable World. 

BeLoven BreTHREN,—We, your fellow-labourers 
and “companions in the kingdom and patience of 
Jesus Christ,” salute you heartily in the words of 
the Apostolic benediction, “Grace and peace be 
multiplied unto you, through the knowledge of 
God, and Jesus our Lord.” ‘ 

We greatly rejoice with you in the blessings 
which have accompanied your labours, and those 
of your predecessors, during the past hundred 
years of modern Missionary effort, whereby about 
three millions from among the heathen are at this 
hour found gathered into the fellowship of the 
Church below, while at the same time large tribes 
of our fellow-man, wlfo were sunk in the grossest 
barbarism and supersition, have been socially 
elevated, and have desived| manifold secondary 
benefits from the preaching of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

We rejoice also over the many millions more 
who have passed within the veil, after testifying 
by their consistent lives and peaceful deaths, to 
the regenerating and consoling influences of the 
grace of God—many of them having been faith- 
ful witnesses of Jesus Christ, not only by taking 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods, but by endu- 
ing manifold tribulations in the flesh, and suffering 
even unto death, for His Name's sake 

But while we are unceasingly grateful to God 
for the great things accomplished in the past by 
the inadequate means employed, we lament over 
the feebleness of the efforts put forth by the Chur- 
ches of Clirist, and we mourn over the great and 
increasing mass of heathenism which still confronts 
the Church in this nineteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era. ILis one great object of the Conference 
to be assembled in June, to look this appalling 
fact fully in the face, and by applying the lessons 
taught by the past to the conditions of the present, 
to awaken the Church of Chiist, by every possible 
effort, to a due sense of the obligation under which 
she lies to the perishing heathen, and to her Divine 
Head and Lord. 

Our great object in now addressing you is to 
ask you to unite with your brethren of other 
denominations; if such there be in your neigh 
bouthood, or in solitary stations © with your 
converts, in eaimest and united prayer for a 
Pentecostal blessing on the Conference, from 
Sunday, the third of June, to Tuesday, the toth 
of the same; being the woik before, and the 
ten days during which the Conference will be in 
session. 

Pray that the presence of God, the Father, 
Son and Spisit, may be in our assemblies, and 
that gracious manifestations of His power may be 
displayed in the midst of His people gathered 
from all paits of Christian and) Heathen lands, 
That the Spirit of union and peace and love 
may reign in and among us, and that all out 
deliberations may be “in the Spirit.” Pray for 
the single eye and the undivided heart, for sirong 
faith and ardent zeal, and for that “ wisdom from 
above,” which is “first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be intreated, without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy”: and that, in all om 
assemblies, we may “be of the same mind, having 
the same love, being of one accord, of one mind ; 
doing nothing through faction or’ through vain 
glory, but in lowliness of mind, each counting 
Others better than himself.” 

Pray that, under God, the Conference may be 
the means of introducing a new era in Missionary 
enterprise, ‘That it may hasten the day when 
“the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord,” and when “the glory of the Lord shall be 

jed and all flesh shall see it together 













































































We do not fix hours, nor pi 
prayer, ‘The one special gift which includes all 
good things,” is the gift of Holy Spirit, whose 





presence we seek in all the plenitude of His grace 
and power. 

Let us, dear brethren, encourage one another in 
the thought, that unnumbered brethren throughout 
the whole world, are uniting in the same prayer. 
We have good reason to hope, that this will be the 
most univesal ery that has ever gone up from this 
i Id into the ear of * the Lord of Sabaoth.” 
the promised help of the Missionary 











Societies, this request will be sent out into all 
lands, wherever the feet of the Messengers of the 
Gospel of peace have trod, and will be read in the 
languages of almost all the nations upon earth. 

But most of all would we strengthen our mutual 
faith, by the promise of the Father, as learned 
from the lips of His only begotten Son— If ye 
then being evil know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more will your Heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that asic 
Him.” 

We are, Beloved Brethren, yours in the Lord, 














Signed, 
Anrrpren, President. 
Epwo. B. Uspermitt, Chairman, 
S.G. Green, H. Morais, } Honor 
H.M. Marneson,|J.Smarr, J Secretarie 


James Jouxston 
R. Scorr Moncrteve, 














} Secretaries. 





IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 

+ 

Before Geo. Jameson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Moxpay, May 14th, 1888. 


MUTINY IN THE HARBOUR. 

George Houston, Thomas Alard, Joseph Sidion, 
Chatles Smith, Henry Childs, J. A. Martin and 
Nathan Howard, all seamen from the British ship 
Thomas Perry, were brought up to-day charged at 
the instance of the captain, with combining to 
disobey lawful commands, and assaulting ‘the 
master and officers, 

Charles W. Grant, master of the Thomas Perry 
deponed—On Saturday afternoon, when I was in 
abin, the mate came and complained that 











€ TMouston would not do his work, but 
abused him and dared him to fight. E went 
down below and asked) Houston what was 


the matter. He said the mate had called him 
a d—tion hound. I said if the mate called him 
that no doubt he deseived it, and [ then told him 
to go on with his work. He still refused to go on 
with his work, and brandished his scraper about. 
I told him repeatedly to go on with his work, 
but he would not. Meantime another man, Henry 
Childs, had come from the other end of the ship. 
I asked him what he wanted. He made no 
answer, though [ asked him several times. [then 
told him to go to his work and he started to go 
on deck. I knew his work was down below, and I 
told him to go and attend to it. He came back 
and stood beside me but gave me no answer. I 
told him to give me the scraper, but_he would not, 
and | took hold of it and had a tussle with him. 
T was told afterwards that the other five men 
jumped for me with their scrapers, but I did not 
see it, He dragged the scraper away from me 
and [then heard a shot of a revolver. 1 turned 
round and saw that it was my steward who had 
fived, and [ went and took the pistol from him. No 
one had struck me. [t was justas the man hauled: 
the scraper away from me that [ heard the shot.* 
The men then all went on deck. When I went to 
go up on deck myself they stood round the hatch 
way. They stood there with capstan bars and two 
of Uivee made at me. I could not get up the hatch. 
They said they would knock my brains out if I 
went up. [could not say who particularly; 1 
heard several voices. I then went aftand went up 
by another hatch, and when I got up they all came 
amidships. They all had capstan bars; and one 
of them, Thomas Alard, came up to where I was 
standing—a little aft from the men—with a cap- 
stan bar and demanded that I should give up the 
revolver. Erefused, and as he kept closing in to 
me [told him to go forward. IT took out the 
volver and told Lim not to come any closer to me. 
Wien they saw the revolver they went forward. A 
day or two before Henry Childs had told me 
when L would not accede to his request to have his 
discharge, that either I should kill him oc he would 
kill me. After the men had gone away forward I 
came ashore to the Consulate to have them artest- 
ed. I was not assaulted. 
To Henry Childs—f am quite sure that you 
said [must kill you or you would kill me. 
None of the others had any qnestions to ask. 
Robert Jeffrey, chief office: of the Thomas Perry, 
deponed—About two o'clock I went down in the 
hold and saw that George Houston was not work- 
ing properly, 1 showed him how to scrape and 
called him a lazy hound. He got up and swung 
I had my foot on the ladder and he 
challenged me to come down and settle it there. 
Twent up to the captain and complained of the 
man's language. Several have threatened to 
knock out my brains and made use of other threats, 
had had occasion to speak to Houston before 
The captain came down with me 


sha work, 
and Gtd@ edahd AavNto go on with his work and he 
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accused me of abusing him. ‘The captain agai 
told him to go on with his work and touched—not 
struck—him’on the shoulder, upon which he jump 
ed about, brandished the scraper, and abused the 
captain, Henry Childs then came forward with 
ascraper in his hand. ‘The captain told him to 
go to his work, but he refused to do anything that 
he was told to do. he captain asked him for his 
scraper four or five times, but he would not give it 
up. Both the captain and I then fried to get hold 
of it. While the captain was trying to get the 
scraper from Henry Childs the latter ied to 
strike the captain, I warded off one blow. He 
made a blow at me and I fended it off, but it 
slightly scarred my cheek. Martin, who had no 
scraper, mad me with his hands, and Childs 
then hit the steward with his scraper, [had a 
tussle with Martin, and the steward came up 
beside the captain and I heard him tell the men 
to stand off. ‘The next thing I saw was the 
scraper coming down, and then I heard the shot. 
Soon after I heard another shot; they were both 
fired by the steward. Martin. stopped strik- 
ing at’ me when he heard the second shot, 
and I went to got the scaper from Charles. I 
got the scraper out of his hand, ‘The rest all ran 
after the shooting. ‘They got on deck, and the 
captain, who had taken the pistol off the steward, 
wanted to go up the hatch but they would not 
let him. They demanded the revolver, but the 
captain refused to give it up, and Henry Childs 
made a blow at him with a capstan bar. We got 
on deck by the after hatch. ‘They all came aft 
and Alard got between the captain and the cabin 
and demanded the pistol, but the captain threa- 
tened to use it if he did not go forward. They all 
went forward and the captain went ashore. 

Martin s: he never struck the mate first. 

The Court—Why did you not go on with your 
work ? 

Martin stated that the mate struck Childs on the 
neck and he pulled the mate off, on which the latter 
struck him. 

Mr, Kichler stated that the steward was ii 
hospital. 

The captain said there were only the second 
mate, boatswain, carpenter, cabin boy, and two 
sick seamen on board. The ship was going into 
dry dock at Yokosuka, and if she went he would 
very likely have to go with her as he could not 
miss the opportunity. 

The chief officer (to the Court) stated that the 
first shot went wide, grazing the second mate, 
but the second took effect in Childs’ thigh. The 
steward was not ordered to bring the revolver 
down below. Witness believed he came down 
with the carpenter, who told him there was a 
mutiny below. Witness did not see the steward 
point the revolver, but he heard the shots. 


On the Acting Judge asking the men whether 
they had any questions to put to the chief officer, 
Martin began to tell a somewhat incoherent story, 
in the course of which he asserted that the ste- 
ward’s wound was caused by the chief mate. 
When he had reached that part which alleged 
that the captain warned the men that if they 
“passed a certain point on the deck he would blow 
their brains out, the Acting Judge stopped him 
remarking that he thought that was enough for 
the present. The case was adjourned till to- 
morrow at ten o'clock, 

The Court then rose. 
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Tuespay, May 15th, 1888. 

George Houston, Thomas Alard, Joseph Sidion, 
Charles Smith, Henry Childs, J. A. Martin, and 
Nathan Howard, seamen from the Thomas Perry, 
vere again brought up to-day charged at the 
instance ofthe captain with combining to disobey 
lawful commands and assaulting the captain and 
officers. 

John Wilson, second mate of the Zhomas 
Perry, deponed—I was down in the hold look- 
ing after the men when the mate came down 
and spoke to Houston about the way in which 
he did his work. Houston spoke back to the 
mate, and cursed him and challenged him to fight. 
The mate went for the captain, who came down 
and spoke to Houston. Childs then knocked off 
work and came up to the captain with a scraper 
in his hand. The captain asked him where he 
was going and he said he was going on deck. 
The captain told him he had no need to goon deck, 
and ordered him to his work. Childs refused and 
the captain tried to get the scraper from and 
he struck the captain with his disengaged fist. 
The men then knocked off work and came round 
where the captain was. ally Childs tried to 
hit the captain with the scraper, but the mate 
fended it off. The steward came down and sang 
outto the men to stand off, and then Childs hit 
him twice on the h with the scraper, ‘The blood 
atonce streamed out. I immediately after heard 
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the report of a pistol and felt the bullet pass me; 
it made a hole in my coat but did not touch 
my body. Another shot followed and then all the 
men scattered andleft the hold. ‘The steward fired 
the shots. After the shots and as they were clearing 
out of the hold Martin struck the mate twice with 
his hand. Going on deck the men caught up 
capstan bars and chain hooks and would not let 
the captain and officers get up from the hold, 
threatening to knock their brains out. I got a 
ladder fvom the lower hold and helped the steward 
up the after hatch. 

To the Captain—You asked the steward to 
deliver up the revolver to you and you would 
look after it. He gave it up to you. 

To Houston—The mate told you you were a 
loafer and told you to do more work. 

To Martin—1 could not say how many had 
chain hooks, but I saw men at the hatch with 
capstan bars and chain hooks. The mate did not 
speak to you. You went away from your work 
and struck the mate when he did not strike you. 

To Howard—You had what we call a “sword” 




















made of wood at‘the hatchway, 


Arthur Williams, boatswain, deponed—Houston 
was scraping at the fore hatch. The mate came 
down and talked to Houston and when the 
words became high [knocked off and looked up. 
I saw that the mate was on the ladder and Hous. 
ton was telling him to come down and settle it. I 
hext saw the captain come down and he spoke to 
Houston about insulting the mate. I heard no 
insulting language except that the mate told 
Houston he was something, and Houston replied 
that the mate was a bigger one. On being 
spoken to by the captain Houston started to go to 
his work but came back. Childs walked up to she 
place where the captain was and the mate told 
him to go back to his work. Martin then went 
forward and about the same time I crossed over to 
the starboard side where the captain was. The 
captain spoke to Childs, who was going on deck, 

nd afterwards ordered him to give up his scraper, 

but he would not and struck the captain with his 
disengaged fist. As they continued to go aft the 
captain tried to get the scraper fiom him and the 
whole crowd knocked off work and rushed aft to 
where they were. Itwas very lucky that the steward 
came down as he did or we would have been mas- 
sacred. Childs first went upto where thecaptain and 
Houston were talking and the Martin came up. I 
do not know when the steward came or why. 
‘The men were threatening. They were always 
growing about the ship being leaky; and about 
their “ whack "—* grub ”—allowance. They were 
distinctly threatening in the hold; there were four 
scrapers. I saw Martin go to the rack to take a 
capstan bar and run aft.” They all had bars, I 
did not see any of the others take capstan bars 
from the rack, but they were standing at the fore 
hatchway with bars in their hands. I rapped on 
the main hatch with my scraper, and was told by 
the captain to go ashore for assistance. I called 
up asampan and got neaily ashore when I was 
recalled by the captain who had come on deck. 

‘To Martin—I do not know whether the shots 
followed or preceded the blow that the steward 
got, but when [heard the first shot [ turned and 
saw the steward’s head covered with blood, I 
saw Martin take a capstan bar and when it was 
finished all six bars were missing fiom the rack. 















































The captain stated that the steward must have 
been struck before the first shot was fired as he 
was covered with blood and no one was near him 
when witness went to him for the revolver. Had 
the steward not come down he believed they 
would have been all killed. When he got on 
deck he saw all the prisoners at the fore hatch 
with capstan bars, ‘They came aft as far as the 
main hatch. Howard was not in the hold but 
joined the others on deck with a capstan bar, 

Martin asked whether the captain did not go 
down below with his revolver in his breast pocket, 
but the Acting Judge said it did not matter what 
he had in his pocket if he did not take it out. 

Williams said the captain did not take a 
volver out of his pocket. 

In reply to the Court, 

The captain said there had been a Naval Court 
held to enquire into complaints made by the men, 
‘They had been complaining: cor 
ship anived at Yokohama. They wanted to be 
discharged, but the Consul would not and he (the 
captain) could not consent to that. 

The Acting Judge said the conclusion he came 
to was that the men were entitely to. blame. 
Houston, by his laziness and his insubordinate 
and insolent language to the mate started the 
affair. He began it, and Childs went up and made 
the matter worse by persisting in his refusal to 
disobey the captain's orders, He should deal with 
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Houston, Childs, and Martin separately. ‘The other 


four were less guilty, but for wilful disobedience 
to the captain’s proper orders he would send them 
to prison for a month. If the ship went away 
before the expiry of that time the captain could 
have them sent on board. 

Howard declared his intention not to go to sea 
jin the ship any more. The captain on one occa- 
sion said in the forecastle that if he was in the 
forecastle he would cut their hearts out. Howard 
asserted that the officers intended when they went 
to sea to shoot one or two of the crew and then 
“fetch up” mutiny against them. 

The Acting-Judge said there would have been 
ho mutiny if the men had done their duty. 7 
had had their complaints fully investi 
Naval Court. 

‘The captain, in 











reference to one of Howard's 
statements, explained that one day going into the 
forecastle with medicine for a sick man and being 
told by the man that he did not get his food, and 
that the others took it, he said if he was in the fore- 
castle he would have his food or cut up those who 
took it. 

The Acting-Judge said it appeared to him that 
Martin was one of the tingleaders, He had no 
business to leave his work. The captain and 
Houston were having some words, but that was 
not his affair at all, and if he had continued 
at his work this case would probably not have 
come up. He would have to go to prison for two 
months. 

Martin said he was at the main hatch and the 
captain and Houston were at the fore hatch, 


The Acting Judge repeated that Martin left 
work without any excuse and interfered 
ter with with which he had no concern, 
and disobeyed orders, Houston was nearly 
equally guilty but not quite so bad, and he 
would therefore go to prison for six weeks. The 
cases of Childs and the steward would be deferred 
till they were well enough to appear. 
The Court then rose. 




















ENGLISH v. AMERICAN LOCO- 
MOTIVES, 
——_+ 
We take from Engineering the following letter 
on a vexed question which was the subject of seve- 
ral communications published in our columns last 
year:— 





To rae Epitor or “ ENGINEERING.” 


Sir,—On reading Mr. F. R. F. Brown’s letter 
in Engineering of February 17, on the cost of 
American and Canadian locomotives, one is temp- 
ted to paraphrase a well-known proverb, and to 
» “ When Canadian and American locomotive 
authorities fall out, English locomotive makers get 
their due.”* 

Mr. Brown’s letter throws what I may calla 
flood of electric light on the question of the cost of 
Ametican locomotives, which brings into view with 
striking effect an explanation of how it is that 
American engines—which on pafer, and in the 
letters of American correspondents, appear to be 
so cheap” in comparison with English-made 
engines—are so costly in reality, as exemplified in 
the case of the Australian Government railways. 

Mr. Brown says, “ It is customary on the Ame- 
rican continent for locomotive builders to tender 
on the basis of a locomotive to given demensions 
and weight, but without any ‘extras’ such as 
power-brakes, wrought-iron steel-tyred wheels 
under engine and tender trucks, &c.” (the signi- 
ficant et cetera, no doubt, including other equally 
important details), “such additions,” Mr. Brown 
adds, being treated as ‘extras,’ and standing 
separately ; and it is on such a basis only that fate 
comparisons can be instituted.” 
his little revelation of the 
on the ‘American continent”? 
the American six-coupled 
plied to the New South 
1884, to which you refer in yesterday's issue, cost the 
Railway Department—as given on the authority of 
the Minister for Works—the moderate sum of 
3,001, each, “within twelve months of their going 
to work” (see Engineering, March 5, 1886, page 
230), the original cost,” the minister said, havin; 
been 2,600!., which in itself is a long way ahead 0 
the price of English-made locomotives of ual 
power. It was the “extras” dropping in after deli- 
very that did it, no doubt ; those extras which “on 
the American continent” itis customary, according 
to Mr. Brown, not to take any account of in stating 
the cost of an American locomotive—a custom 
which, it is needless to say, does not prevail in this 
country, where locomotives are made and delivered 
complete, and suitable for their work. And it is 
































tricks of the trade” 

ite explains how 
Mogul” engines, sup- 
Wales Government. in 

















not as if the American locomotives in question had 
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been supplied by some third-rate and unknown 
firm “ on the American continent.” On the con- 
trary, they were supplied by one of the foremost 
makers there (the Baldwin Company), and may 
therefore be taken as a fair example of American 
work, 

I see by the papers lately published in the 
Sydney press that the three lowest tenders re- 
ceived by the New South Wales Government (in 
the recent competition) from makers of the 
highest reputation in this country for Precisely 
similar locomotives as regards power and general 
arrangement (but wtih copper fireboxes, brass 
tubes, wrought-iron wheel centres, and the English 
substantiality of make and finish), delivered 
in steam on the railway at Sydney, were re- 
spectively 2,228/., 2,265/., and 2,345/., or (taking 
the average) 720l. per engine less than the Ameri- 
can engines above referred to. It may, perhaps, 
be objected to in this comparision that the Ameri- 
can price named above was in 1884, when the run 
of prices was higher than during last year. But 
the prices quoted in June last (1887) by the same 
American firm for the same class of engines, 
although with 5 ft. coupled wheels in place of 4 {t. 
was as will be seen by the published papers, 2,600/. 
f.0.b. New York or Philadelphia, and 2,900/. each 
—I presume without “ extras ”—if erected and de- 
livered “under steam” on the railway at Sydney. 

After this, pray let us hear no more about the 
low cost of the American design of locomotives, 
about which correspondents such as Mr. John 
Fernie, Mr. Smith of Delaware, and, if | remem- 
ber rightly, Mr. Angus Sinclair, and other cham- 
pions of American locomotives, have hitherto been 
unwearied in proclaiming to an astonished world. 


Yours truly, OBSERVER. 
Westminster, February 25th, 1888. 








THE GATEWAY OF THE “GARDEN” 
OF SA'DI. 
——=—$= 


[From tHE Perstay or THE Bosran.] 
ny SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
Iw Name oF Go, Who maketh life tol 
Of God, All-wise, Who speech tu tongue di 
(Of God, most Bouutifals Whose hand uprheldeth, 
Whose mercy doth the Sinner’s plea receive : 
‘The King of Kings, at whose wide Palace-Door 
‘Who enters not finds Majesty ‘no more ; 
For, in that Court the fong-necked Lords of men 
Lie low and crownless on the Praying-floor! 
He doth not all at once the wicked slay, 
Nor drive repentant runagates away: 
Albeit angered at thy ill behaviour 
When thou didst turn He did the doom unsay, 
Yet, in the Ocean of his Knowing, we, 
And both the Worlds, are bubbles of a 
He spies a fault and hides it! If a son 
Offend a sire hard will forgiving be; 
And, if a kinsman with his kin contends, 
He spurns them, calling them no longer friends ; 
Nay, and thy slave—grown old and out of use— 
The past good service no more recommends. 
When those that had thy heart are no more dear, 
Better a league away than living near! 
Or, if a Soldier break his banner-oath, 
The Sultan from the roll his name will tear. 


But He—the Equal lord of low and high— 
Doth to no sinful one His grace deny: 
Ever He spreads His Adhcem* 0° er the Earth 5 
His Tray is full for friend and enemy! 
If He had willed, in way of Right, to slay, 
Where liveth he would be alive this day ? 
Above our hatreds and unlike our love 
He ruleth. Jinns and Deys touch not His sway! 
His Angels order Man, and Bird, and Beast, 
The tish, the Flies, the largest and the least : 
So plenteous 1s His Table the red Ant 
Finds meat, the vast Simurgh? of Kaf can feast, 
Goodness and gifts diffusing, feeding these, 
Because He is Creation’s King and sees 
All hidden things; and Solitude and State 
Are his, and His Eoiashiys and Majesties. 
He sets on this man’s head a shining crown, 
And drags to dust from Empire that one down ; 
On this man’s brow he binds good fortune’s turban, 
And round the other wraps Misfortune’s gown. 
He makes the flames a Bower of Gulistan 
For Ibraheem ;® but Faran—with his clan 
Hurls down to Hell by water; and both acts 
Are good, being the word of His Firman, 
What's covered he discerns, and what He will 
He Himself covers of the deeds done ills 
But when—incensed—He bares the Blade of Judgment 
The Blesséd Winged-ones cower, speechless and still. 
And when—from off the Table of His grace— 
He gives what all may carry to the 
Axazil's self* draws nigh. |‘ Even 
A portion will be portioned !"’ Satan says. 





























able. t enamelled leather used 
at the banquets of kings and rich pers 
* The fabulous Bird which consumes forty carcasses at a meal. 
2 The legend is that King Nimrad threw Abraham into a tie 
furnace, but God changed it into a Garden of Roses for the 
sake of his“ Friend.” 
* Name of Iblis, the Devil, 
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Near to all mourners, as their Friend and Guide, 

Hearing all prayers, at morn, noon, eventide 5 
searching Knowledge knowing times to be, 

Acquainted with the shameful things we hide; 

Lord of the Skies above and Lands below, 

Lord of the Last Account! Each back must bow 

In glad submission to Him! Hold not up 
Finger of blame at His decreeing—thou ! 

All-Good, All-True, His Reed of Destiny 
Drew in the womb the early lines of thee: 

He set the Sun and Moon fiom East to West 
Speeding, and built the Blue Arch o'er the Sea, 
When Earth, bewildered, shook in earthquake throes, 
With mount -roots He bound her borders close ; 

Turkis and ruby in the rocks He stored ; 

And on the green branch hung the crimson rose. 

He shapes the seed to fair imaginings ; 

Who makes a picture as He painteth things? 

Look ! from Iis clouds He sheds one drop on ocean, 
And [rom the Father's loins the same He brings. 


And, out of that He makes a peerless pearl,® 
Of this a cypress statured boy or girl, 
Utterly taowing all their innermosts, 
For all to Him is visible. Uncurl 
Your cuils, cold snakes! creep forth, ye little Ants! 
Handless and strengthless He provides your wants, 
Who from the ‘ Was Not”’ planned the “ Is to Be” 
And Life in non-existent Void implants- 
bids th’ Embodied disappear, 
it, to th” Assembly-place doth bear 
The *Maidan of His Judgment, on, we know 
His Majesty and Nghe but come not near 
The Essence of His Being! Nowise reach 
What lies beyond all wit and sight and speech. 
‘On that lone Peak perches no Bird of Fancy, 
No tongue to touch the Skirt of Him can teach ! 
A thousand ships have foundered here before, 
So lost, no chip of them came back to shore: 
1, too, on those waves wandered—many a night— 
Till Terror plucked my sleeve, crying: No more! 
“To land! th’ Horizon of God’s Knowledge rings 
Thee and the Worlds! Thinks’t thou that King of Kings 
To compass by conjectures—thou, a Point ! 
When Wisdom’s Self wists not Ilis secret things 2” 
Hadst thou a tongue of wonder like Subhan,® 
Tt could not tell God’s Nature—passing Man 
Raw horsemen on this road lave urged thei 
At la ahsd? they stopped, seeking the Khan !* 
For ways there be which not the stoutest ride, 
Dark defiles where men fling the shield aside ; 
The Angels shut the Gateway of Returning 
On whomso such far journeying doth etide. 
Who sits at Banquet of The Mystery 
Must drink a cup of Senselessness, Oh, Sea 
Of Fate never yet rounded! Awful Ocean ! 
Wise pilots will not venture upon thee ! 
‘The long-winged Hawk will have his eyelids sewn ; 
The Eagle, who with open orbs had flown, 
His proud plumes si To treasure of Karan 
There was a Path of going—not return ! 
Yet, in God’s Wilderness if thou woulds’t be 
A Traveller, tie up thy Camel’s Knee ; 
Dream not of home and friends! Thyself and Thou, 
Mirior and Face—that’s all the Company ! 
Haply the fragrance of God's Hidden Rose 
Hath maddened there with Love ; thou art of those 
Who tread the Pathway of the Compact,” Searchers 
Seeking to hear The Voice. Truth will disclose 
His Light !—will rend the Veils of Sense aside ! 
Except that Glory thing else will hi 
Nothing ! But Wonderment shall seize thy biidle, 
Saying to Reason’s Horseman ‘* No more ride !”” 
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(Reurer “Spectan” ro “Japan Mat.”] 


London, May gth. 
INCREASED ARMAMENT IN ENGLAND, 

The Right Hon. E. Stanhope received an 
influential deputation of commoners, who re- 
viewed the lack of defensive measures for the 
protection of English commercial ports, notably 
that of London, and the Government has re- 
solved to organise a third army corps, consisting 
of regulars and militia, supported by volunteers, 
Landwards the patriotism of the volunteers is 
largely relied upon, 





London, May 12th. 
THE NEALTH OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
The Emperor Frederick is recovering his 
appetite. 
THE CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA, 
All the Australian Colonies have refused to 


allow the landing of Chinese, New Zealand 
proclaiming strict quarantine. 





* It was a Persian belief that pearls were generated from rain- 
drops inclosed in seashells. 
©A very famous Arab poet and rhetorician, 
‘e not praised,’ a phrase in the Koran 
ty of adequately lauding Allah, 








ying the impossi 
* The Inn. 

* Alludin, 
Allah askes 
the Elect replied 
forever to him, 


to the story that, at the Creation of all | 
them aloud: ‘Am I not your God?"" to which all 
: “Yea, Lord,” thereby binding themselves 


ing things 





UNIV! 


London, May 14th. 


ENGLAND AND BORNEO. 
The British Government has assumed a pro- 
tectorate over North Borneo. 


DILLON'S IMPRISONMENT. 

Mr. Dillon has been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. 

SCRATCHING OF FRIAR'S BALSAM. 

Friar’s Balsam has been scratched for the 
Derby and the Grand Prize of Paris. 

WAR PREPARATIONS IN ENGLAND. 

The Premier has protested against the panic 
which is prevalent in reference to the alleged 
unpreparedness of the army and navy, and says 
that preparations are being made continuously, 
but thatto publish particulars of the work going on 
would be an insane and treacherous proceeding. 

London, May 15th. 
THE BRITISH ARMY. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Wolseley has 
made a speech maintaining that the military 
preparations of the British Empire are inade- 
quate to secure even the safety ot London. He 
said that in order to obtain a sufficient army it 
would probably be necessary to relinquish vo- 
luntary service and resort to compulsory service 
forall except those below eighteen and over sixty. 





He added that he had been often tempted to 
resign by these considerations, but that he had 
refrained from doing so owing to the obvious 
uselessness of the step. 


[The portion or this telegram referring to compulsory 
service is indistinct—Ep. ¥.M.] 





[Frou tHe “ Honckoxe Daity Press.) 
THE HEIR APPARENT OF ITALY, 

The statement that the Heir Apparent of 
Italy had been drowned with Admiral Ryder 
turns out to be a mistake. The telegram re- 
ceived at Shanghai, after stating that Admiral 
Ryder had been drowned, proceeded :— 

The Heir Apparent of Italy, Prince Victor 
Emanuele, has been slightly injured by the ex- 
plosion of a dynamite shell during artillery 
practice. 

THE ‘ 


AFGHAN'S” PASSENGERS AT MELBOURNE. 


Melbourne, May 8th. 


FROM THK GOVERNOR OF VICTORIA TO THE GOVEKNOR 
OF HONGKONG. 


Referring to your telegram 4th May, my Go- 
vernment are acting under Chinese Immigrant 
Statute, 1865, and Chinese Act, 1881. Chinese 
immigrants by A/ghan to Victoria naturalization 
papers presented by Chinese immigrants claim- 
ing to be naturalized British subjects have nearly 
in all cases been found to have been issued to 
others than the ostensible holders, attempting 
consequently fraudulent evasion of poll-tax, the 
consequence being Government strictly enforc- 
ing Acts, under Order in Council passed un- 
der Public Health Acts rendered vessels from 
Hongkong, Singapore, etcetera, liable to deten- 
tion by Health Officer. 





(From tHe “ Raxooon Gazert: 





") 
London, April 11th. 
THE LATE CRISIS IN GERMANY. 

The Empress of Germany had a two hours’ 
interview with Prince Bismarck yesterday. It 
is believed that the Queen now disapproves of 
the match, 

The Austrian Press regard Prince Bismarck’s 
complaisance towards Russia as likely to jeopar- 
dise the alliance between Germany and Austria, 
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THE CITY AND SUBURBAN. 
The result of this race, run to-day, was :— 






Fullerton 1 
Oliver Twi 2 
Abuklea adeesedaes 3 





Fullerton won in a canter by two 9 lengths. 
London, April 21st. 
THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 
In the House of Commons last night the 
second reading of the Local Government Bill 
was agreed to without a 





Paris, April arst. 
REVISION OF THE FRENCH CONSTITUTION. 

In the Senate, M. Floquet, referring to the 
proposed revision of the constitution, declared 
that it was necessary to undeceive the masses 
and regain their confidence, and that Govern- 
ment will combat a dictatorship with Republican 
principles. 





Charlottenburg, April 21st. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S CONDITION. 

The condition of Emperor Frederick is un- 
changed. The temperature of the fever varies 
at intervals, and the doctors in attendance con- 
sider that there is no immediate danger, and 
it is possible that His Imperial Majesty may 


linger for weeks. 
Charlottenburg, April 22nd. 


An official bulletin issued this evening, re- 
garding the condition of the Emperor Frederick, 
states that His Imperial Majesty slept well, and 
the temperature of the fever has been greatly 
reduced. The bulletin adds that to-day was the 
best day which the Imperial patient has had for 
weeks. 





(Havas Teteceass.) 
Paris, April 27th. 
THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT. 

The Senate has commenced the discussion 
of the Army Bill. 

Paris, April 30th. 

The Chamber of Deputies has adjourned 
until the 15th May. 

London, April 30th. 
THE POPE AND IRELAND. 

A Papal Brief has been published directing 
the Irish Bishops to prudently and effectually 
exhort the clergy and laity to abstain from boy- 
cotting and from the Plan of Campaign, which 
are contrary to Christian Charity, 

London, May rst. 
THE TIN SYNDICATE. 

The Tin Syndicate has collapsed, price clos- 
ing at £102 yesterday. 

London, May 2nd. 
THE COLLAPSE OF THE TIN SYNDICATE. 
Tin has further declined to £91. 
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STEAMERS. 


TIME TABLES AND 
ss 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
Trains weave Yoxouama Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8145," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; 12.15) 1.30, 2-45) 45° 5, 
6.15. 7-30, 8.45, 10, and 11. 
Trains Leave Téxv (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 730, 












8.45," 0.45, and 11 a.m.; and 1215, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, pan 

Fares—F j Second do. sen 4s; 
Third do., pete 1.$03 Seeond du, 
sen go. 


Those marked (#) run through without stopping at ‘Tsurumi, 
K iked (1) arethe sai 
4, At Kawasaki Station, 








TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Yorouama at 7.25 and 9.35 aan., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu ‘at 5.50, 
9.25, and and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first 
class sen 6, third-cliss sen 3; to’ 
19. sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen §8, sen 34, sen 16; t 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 











3 sen 10, second- 
otsuka, sen 32, sen 








TOKYO.MAFBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave TOKvd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40a.m., 
and 230 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maugasmi at 6 and 
11.40 a.m, and 2.30 and 5.35 pm. 
Farus—First-cliss (Separate Compartment), yew 
2.05 ; second-class, yew 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 











TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Ueno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursusomtys down) at 949 am, and 
3.05 pm.; Kortysma (down) at 1.50 and 7-03, p.m. 
Fuxusurma (down) at 7 a.m. and 353 p.m; SENDAI 




















(down) at 5.45 and 10,05 a.m, and 6.55 ps 
Trains Leave SmtoGaaa (up) at 625 a.m., and 
3 p.am.; SeNpat fup) at 7 am, and 3.50 
Suiata'lup) at 6 and 10.01 am.; Koxiva- 
p) at 8.03 am,, and 1208 p.m.; Ursuxosiva 





12/02 and 4.08 p.m 

0 to Utsunemiva, first-class yen 
1192, third-cliss sen 66; to Koriyan 
yew 1.47; to Fukushima yew §, 
to Sendai jen 645, yen 4.30, yen 2. 
jogama yen 6.75, ¥en 4.0, Yen 2.25, 


(up) at 7 












en 





TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Liavee TAKASAKI at 630 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and YOKOKAWA at 8 and 10.50 
a.m, and 1.go and 4.45 p.m. 
Farrs—First-class, sen 75; second.class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


NAGANO-NAOETSU RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave NaGano at 6 a.m. and 4.30 p.m.; 
and Naortsu at 6 am. and 4.30 pm 

Fanes—Second.class, yen 1.155 third, ser 60. 

NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave NaGanama at 6 and 10 am., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Nacoya at 6 and 10 a.m,, and 2 and 
6 p.m. 

Farks—Second-class, yen 1.53; ‘Third-class, sen 77. 














NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 

LEAVE NAGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m., 
PAKKTOYO at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Farus—Second-class, se 74 d.class, sen 37. 








SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

‘Trains Leave Suimnasnt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m. 
and 1.40 and 4.50 pm 

Faxes—First-class, sen 54 second-class, sen 36; 
third.class, sen 18. 

Trains LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m, 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKAVANE at 9.25 a.m. 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sem 26: 
third-class, sen 13. 


KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Kose (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9.55, and 
1.55, 3.55) $.55, and 9.55 p.m. 
ave Osaes (ip) at £45. 7.6, 916, and 
nd 1.6, 3.6, §.6, 7.6, and 0.6 p.m, 

PEAINS REAVE. KYOTO (up) nt 646, 846, and 1046 
aim. ; and 12.46, 2 46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m. 

RAINS LEAVE Osu (down) at §.45, 7.45, 945, and 
10 45 am.; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

‘Trains ‘Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
11.45, a.m, ; and 12 45, 5, 4-45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m, 

‘TRAINS Leave OSaka (down) at 6.25, 8.25 and 
; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 825, and 

























YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Sreamens Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 





and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.1§ p.m.; and LEAVE 
onesies at 6.30 and 10,20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
m,—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


a ee 
ARRIVALS, 
Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 11th 
May hi roth May, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 
Gaelic, British steamer, 4,209, Pearne, 13th 
May,—San_ Francisco 23rd April, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 
apanese steamer, 253, Kimura, 13th 
Shimizu 12th May, General.—Asano 






















Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
13th May,—Ishihama 11th May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Fidelio, German steamer, 852, Brok, 15th M 
Takao oth May, 2,000 bags Sugar—Flint 
Kilby & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
15th May,—Handa 14th May, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 














o| idaspes, British steamer, 1,899, Bason, 16th 


May, Hongkong 15th May, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. 

Moray, British steamer, 1,411, Duncan, 16h May, 
—Kobe 15th May, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
16th Ma: Kobe 8th May, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 16th 

roth May, Mails and Ge- 

.S. Co. 

Oopack, British steamer, 1,729, Jaques, 15th May, 
—Kobe 14th May, General.—W. M. Strachan 









& Co. 

Fuso Kan (6), ironclad, Captain Matsumura, 16th 
May,—Yokosuka 16th May. 

Iitis (12), German gunboat, Lieut.-Commander 
Von Eickstedt, 16th May,—Yokosuka 16th 
May. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 16th 
May,—Kobe 15th May, General—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 16th 

May,—Vancouver, B.C., goth April, Mails 
and General.—C, P, M.S.S. CG 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 16th 
May,—Vokkaichi 15th May, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 303, Mottram, 17th 
May,—Kobe 15th May, General.—Reynell 
& Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trent, 17th May,— 
Nagasaki 14th May, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,411, Petersen, 17th 
May,—Hongkong 10th’ May, General.—Si- 
mon, Evers & Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
17th May,—Yokkaichi 16th May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 17th May,—Hakodate 15th May, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 336, Matsu- 
moto, 17th May,—Handa 16th May, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
17th May,—Shimonoseki 15th’ May—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1,564, Tiddy, 18th May, 
—Hongkong oth May, vid Kobe, General.— 
C. P. M. S.S. Co. 














DEPARTURES. 


Iitis (12), German gunboat, Lieut.-Commander 
von Eickstedt, 12th May,—Kobe. 

Nayesdnik (9), Russian cruiser, Captain Zarine, 
rath May,—Hakodate. 

Primauguet (17), French corvette, Captain Veron, 
12th May,—Kobe. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 12th 
May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Cascapedia, British steamer, 1, 
13th May,—Kobe, General. 
& Co. 

Djemnah, French steamer, 2,365, Vaquier, 13th 
May,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Independent, German steamer, 760, Schafer, 13th 

Jay,—Takao, General.—Jardine, Matheson 
& Co. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,530, Coundon, 13th 
May,—Nagasalii Ballast.—Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,209, Pearne, 15th 
May, —Hongkong, Mails and General—O. 


124, W. A. Fraser, 
Samuel Samuel 








& 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 15th May,—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 
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Wakavioura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 

Christensen, 15th May,—Kobe, Geneial.— 
Nippon Yusen’ Kaisha, 

Yokojiuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,208, Swain, 
15th Mai hanghai and ports, and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glensiiel, British steamer, 2,240, R. A. Donalson, 
1h May,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co, 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
16th May,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
10th May,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Viahm, 
rth May,— Hakodate, General. — Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
i7th May, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Hussey, 
17th May,—Yokosuka, Ballast.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 























PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco: 
—Miss K. Jarboe, Mrs, O. A. Poole, M Poole, 
Miss S. prague, Mrs, McElroy, Rev d Mis. 
Victor M. Law and children, Dr. WV. 5. Bigelow, 









Messrs. H. F. Woods, B. pire, M. Mogi, AL 
‘A. Thomas, M. W. Greig, and H, Shugio in cabin; 
and N. Morgan in steerage. For Hyogo: Miss 


L. Bull in cabin. Messrs. D. Gil- 


mour and 


For Shanghai: 
Probst in cabin. 












Per British steamer Hydaspes, from Hongkong 
vik Nagasaki and Kobe:—Me, M. Cameron, Mv. 
‘Thomas, Colonel McNair, 1 










Cole G, 
k, « H 


Flach, Major Curran, Mise 
ant, Mr, 


Kober, Mr. Chea ‘Teh Loon 















Kuor Thao Poo and servant, Me. Lit Tiang Lim, 
Lieutenant Huntsman, Mr. Cruickshank, Me. and 
Mrs. L. Lindsay and servant, Mr. J. W. Dixon, 


R.N., and Mr. Raspe in cabin; Mr. Ah Lai, Mr, 
Hayashi, Mr. Ando, Mr. Oruma ‘Tiwan, Mr. 
Kwong Man Wing, Mr, Lam Quia Ping, 1 Japa- 
nese, Mr. Lung Lum, Mrs. ada, and Mrs. 
Yee Sam in second class; and I. Hasegawa in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong :— 
For San Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. D, B. Bradley 
and three children, Captain E. C. Reed, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Garcia and child, Master N. A. H. 
McGilvery, Messrs. G. H. Fairchild, W. B. 
Swears, and Thos. A. Wright in cabin} and 24 
Europeans and 1,061 Chinese in steer 

Per Japanese steamer Oni Maru, from Kobe: 
Messrs. M. Morioka, S. Dogawa, Mr. and Mr 
W. E. Drummond and child, Mr. and Mr: 
Saga, Mr. E. Ogata, Mr. M. Shibaya, Mr 
Ovita, Messrs. H ka, M. Nonaka, H 
H. Ote, Y. Miki, K. Nishimur 
Wells in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. B, He 
T, Satake, Y.’Hanataka, Y. Fukaye, N 
K. Ito, Nv Hamura, and Paw Uk 
class; and 144 passengers in steerag 

Per British steamer Parthia, “from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Mr wa, Rev. R: Uchimura, Miss 
Preston, Mr. d’Mr. and Mrs. J. Graham 
in cabin; and Mr. Kamezio and 3 passengers in 
steerage. For Kobe: Mr. V. E. Braga in cabin, 
For Shanghai: Mr. H. Sutherland in cabin. For 
Hongkong: Mr. Odell in cabin; and 24 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—Prince and Princess Mori, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mrs. Yamanaka, Mrs. Matsumoto, 
Mrs. amoto, Messrs. KE, de Bavier, N. 
Mcleod, M. Tamachi, Esaki, and Shimada in 

ins 4 passengers in second class; and. 118 in 

e. 
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apanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Hako- 
:—Mrs. and Miss Draper and Mc. Miyamoto 
in cabin ; and 26 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Takusago Maru, from 
Shimorloseki:—1,040 passengers. 

Per British steamer Zambesi, from Hongkong 
via Kobe:—Messrs. Brown and O'Conner. 

: pevat 

Per lvench steamer Dj 
Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Hall, five chiidven, 
and servant, Mr, and Mrs, Pors and child, 
D. M. Sit, Ro M. Sit, U. H. ‘Taylor, W. E, 
Mitchell, Griin, Merlande, Olivier and servant, G. 
Baer, D. Wehrlin, C. Philippe, Y. Sugihara, Tera 
hara, J. Nakasa, G. B. Young, H. Endo, A. 
White, E. C. Barnes, and A. G. Barnes in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Youohama Maru, for 
Mr. and Mrs, Hayes, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Belogoly, Mrs, A: H. Cook and three children, 


De 
rnah, for Shanghai vid 











Messrs. 
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“| Left Hakodate the 15th Ma 


"land cloudy w 





Baron Fred. Norahoff, Messrs. A. Komatsu, 
‘Torli, Hirakawa, Beyfus, Russell, Hirayama, 1 
Richards, A. A. Thoms, Ashida, D. Gilmore, E. 
Probost, 'N. Isaki, Mr. and Mrs, Kawano and 
two children, Messrs, Idelaca, Akami, Hatachi, 

















Han, Sakino, Cooper, Jackson, and Allande 
in cabin; and 110 passengers in steerage. 
ee Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, for 





Ir. and 
Messrs. 








Nicholas Sy , Barknei 
M. Okudair 
M. Kuwabara . Nishida, and M. 
Vers alvin; Messrs. K. Kaneda, Z. Fujisal 
N. Kojima, S, Nagano, K, Nagakawa, C. liceda, 
and S. Kato in second class; and 170 passengers 
in steerage. 


S. Mori, 











CARGOES. 


Per America steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Francisco :— 




























TRA. 
saw sew orn 

manciico, YORK. CITI. goTAL. 

Shanghai . 50 = = so 
yoga. 501,778 765 24504 
Yokohama 520° 3,804 3,773 8157 
Hongkong _ = = 75 
Total 620 5,717 4539 10,876 

K. 

“ne 

n 
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‘ Oa 3 474. 
Per amer Djemnal, for Shanghai via 
Kobe:—Silk for France, 070 bales; Waste silk for 








Fra bales. sure, for Shy 
for Honglong, $10,005 for Saigo 
Singapore, $05,0005 total, $161,5 


» $6,000; 
$8o,5003 for 





REPORTS. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 23rd April, at 
3.30 pam; had fresh to moderate westerly winds 
and head sea throughout the passage. “Arrived 
at Yokohama the 13th May, at 6.09 a.m. ‘Time, 
18 days, 14 hours, 39 minutes, 

‘The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 1oth May, at 3.15 
p.m. ; had light variable winds, mostly easterly, ail 
the way up, with smooth water, overcast sky with 
more or less rain to Oshima; thence to port light 
airs and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 
16h May. Time, 5 days, 8 hours. 
spanese steamer Nagoya Maru report 
Left Yokkaichi the 16th May, at 5.30 p 
strong south 
to Lrako-saki 
weathe lama the 17th May. 

‘The: Japanése ateatier'Niignta Mars report 
pat a.m; had mo- 
derate southerly winds and clear weather. Arrived 
at Oginohama the 16th, at 4.30 a.m., and left the 
same day, at noon; had modevate southerly winds 

ather to Inuboye, thence to port 
ly gales with rough head sea 
‘Arrived at Yokohama the 

































had 
terly winds, with continued rain 
thence to Rock Island variable 











Yo! 




















Strong: south-west 
and cloudy weather, 


17th May, at 10.30 p.m. 
‘The 





steamer Parthia reports:—Left 
er, B.C,, the goth April, at midnight and 
B.C., the 1st May, at 6.52 a.m.; had 
fe southerly and south-westerly winds and 
sea to the 4th May; thence to me: 180 
strong westerly and south- westerly winds and high 
sea, Crossed meridian in 48° N.; thence to port 
gentle to moderate winds and fine clear weather, 
with smooth sea throughout the passage. Atrived 
at Yokohama the 16th May, at 4.50 p.m. Time, 
14 days, 23 hours, 19 minutes. 
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LT’ COMMERCIAL. 
SS 
IMPORTS. 


No large amount of business has been done 
during the past week, but transactions have ex- 
ceeded those of previous weeks, and dealers have 
been more disposed to learn what cheap lines are 
on offer of such Yarns and Goods as the ap- 
proaching season brings into requirement; for 
Bombay Yarn the di do has improved and 
prices are higher, whist English Spinnings are 
firmer, and in some cases higher prices have been 
paid also. 

Yarw.—Sales for the week amount to about 250 
bales English and 350 bales Bombay. 

Corrow Piece Goops.—2,000 pieces 7 Ibs. T.- 
Cloths, 1,500 pieces 8} Ibs. Shirtings, 3,000 pieces 
g lbs. Shirtings, 100 pieces White Shirtings, 500 
pieces Turkey Reds, 1,000 pieces Silesias, and 
2,000 pieces Victoria Lawns are the sales reported. 























sales of the week. 
COTLON YARNS. 













Nos, 16/24, Ordinary $30.00 to 31.59 
16 24, Med 32.00 to 33.50 
33-75 to 34-25 
34.00 to 35.co 

32.50 

34-25 

36.00 

38.25 

36.00 

39.00 
27-25 to 2925 
25.25 to 37.50 
23.00 to 25.25 

Goons. 


ings—S4tb, 384 yds. aginches $1.75 1 
Uings—ohe a4 Js aSinches 2.85 
Wh, 24 yards, 32 i 145 to 




























1.30 to 150 
1g5 to 28s 
5.50 to 6.15 
12 yards, 0.65 to 0744 
yaa, 4g tach 1:35 to 2.05 
WOOL 
Plain Osteans, 40-42 yards, 32inches.. $4co tu $ sc 
Italian Cloth, yo yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to ~ 33 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32. inches 
Medium i 0.23 to 26 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 


‘ommon 0.19 to az 


cline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 




















ong te on6t 

Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches. 0.30 to 045 
Cloths—Presidents, 941 s6 inches. 0.40 to 060 
Cloths—Union, 54 6 96 ches 035 to oto 
Mianlkets—Seatlet and Green, 4 to 34%, 

pert. O35 ty 038 

MELALS 

Market continues quiet, and prices weak. 
Flat Bars, 4 inch... $280 to 2.85 
Flat Bars, finch. 2.85 to 2.90 
Round and square up to inch 2.90 to 295 
Nailrod, assorted... 2.70 to 2.80 
Nailvod, small size 2.85 to 295 
Wire Nails, assorted ... 470 to 50 
Tin Plates, per box $40 to 575 
Pig Iron, No. 3... Tso to 1.5 


KEROSENE, 
‘The market remains without change. Fair sales 
have been made during the week, aggregating 
68,000 cases, viz, :—48,000 cases Comet and 20,000 
cases Chester. No fresh arrivals have taken place. 
QuoraTions. 
}e 


The demand has fallen off, and the only trans- 
action reported is a lot, aggregating 3,125 Piculs, of of 
White Refined, which sold as follows :—300 piculs 
at $7.45 to $7.47 per picul, 400 piculs at $7.40 per 
picul, 594 piculs at $7.10 per picul, 1,162 piculs at 
$0.80 per picul, 469 piculs at $6.64 per picul, and 
2u0 piculs at $5.90 per picul. Receipts of For- 
mosa Takao during the past seven days have 
been 26,000 piculs. Stocks of Formosa brands 
are estimated at 73,000 piculs. Prices remain no- 
minally unchanged. 





Devoe 
Comet 
Chestes 








ram cee. 
to 7.49 
to 4.00 
to 3.50 
to 3.35 
to 3.35 
to 4.10 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last report was dated the 11th inst. Since 
then the business has been on a greatly reduced 
scale compared with the one last recorded, partly 
in correspondence with the advices from the con- 
suming markets, but as much perhaps owing to the 
poor selection of stock now obtainable, as witness 
the heavy rejections that had again to be made 
of previous and current purchases, which aggre- 
gate 335 piculs. The week's net Settlements 
moumt to 424 piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 26 

Filatures 168 piculs, Re-reels 236 piculs; 
K. da show a minus quantity of 6 piculs. ‘The 
Doshin Kaisha again shipped 25 piculs direct to 
New York, whereby the result of the week’s net 
uusiness is ‘brought up to 449 piculs. 

Arrivals are now very insignificant, and Stocks 
are reduced to 4,500 piculs, against 7,600 piculs 
last season and 2,450 piculs at same date in 1886. 

Prices generally show no change ; sometimes a 

decline may be noted of $5, and then again a 
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similar advance, the result being that no change 
can be made in last quotations. 

The general attention is now centred upon the 
new crop. So far all is reported well and every- 
thing points to an early and most abundant crop, 
the present estimates being 40,000 bales available 
for export in the next season. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the week, viz:—The P, M. steamship City 
of Sydney on the 11th instant, which carried 293 
bales to America, and the M. M. steamer D/emnah 
on the 13th instant, taking 670 bales to Europe. 
These bring the total Export to date up to 36,506 
bales, weighing 37,176 piculs, against 25,637 piculs 
atsame date last year, and 24,523 piculs in 1886. 











Hanks.—The stock of these is now small, and 
mostly of inferior quality. The actual quantity 
taken into foreign godowns during the week was 
68 piculs, but 42 piculs found their way out again. 
Sales were made of fair Tomioka at $475 and 
Anaka at $460. 

Filatures.—Rejections in this class have been 
very heavy, 186 piculs having been returned to 
their original owners. A small parcel of Hase- 
gawa las been placed at $630 and one of Kaime- 
sha at $625. Kaga was taken in at $600, Vechiu 
from $575 to $590, Oshu at $570 to $575 and Hida 
at $550. 

Re-reels.—Of these 101 piculs did not come up 
to muster and were rejected. The chief trade 
was again in medium and common qualities. One 
lot Tortoise chop changed hands at $565 and a 
parcel Five Girl at $570. 

Kakeda.—The rejection of 6 piculs of previous 
purchases is the only feature to note in this class. 

In Osh and Taysaam kinds nothing has been 
done. 








Quorations. 
Hanks—No. 14 : 
























































Hankes—No. 2 (Shinshu) Nom. $530 to s4o 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) va. Nom. "$15 to 520 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu). 
Hanks—No. 
Nanks—No. ‘460 to4zo 
Nanks—No. 455 to 400 
Hanks—No. 440 to 450 
se 05 
13 deniers 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .. 610 to620 
es—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 590 to 600 
tures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 500 to 570 
shu & Oshu) Hest No.1... Nom, 620 to 630 
No. 4, 13/15, 14/16 den 580 to 590 
No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deni 360 to 570, 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 530 to 540 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers S10 to 520, 
Kaked: Nom. 620 
Kakedas—No. Nom, 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. Nom. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 340 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 520 to 530, 
Kal ‘i 500 to 510, 
Nom. +490 
520 to 530 


Nom. 
Nom. 


























20 to 530 
Nom, Soo to 510 
Sodai—No. 21 ‘ tossaeeese Nom, 490 to 500. 
Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 18th May, 1888 :— 
Sexson V867-N8. s8NO-Bp, —18KE.86, 
Baues, Banas, 
Knope 16,970 12,152 10,302 
America... 19,536 13,478 28 
Bales 36,506 25,630 
Total won {Bai S796 eee 
Settlementsand Direct 20" pee eco. 
Export fren Panta 37,450 25,800 24,650 
Stock, 18th May........ 4500 7,600 2,450 
Available suppliestodate 41,950 33.400 27,100 


WASTE SILK. 


The trade in this branch continues fairly good, 
and Settlements for the week amount (0 304 piculs, 
distributed as follows :—Noshi 160 piculs, Kibiso 
135 piculs, Mazwata 3 piculs, Sundries 6 piculs. 

Prices are very irregular, without, however, per- 
mitting any change in quotations. 

Supplies are coming to hand in very small quan- 
tities, and the stock is teduced to 3,100 piculs, 
against 3,700 piculs last year and 1,100 piculs at 
same date in 1886. 

The City of Sydney took one bale, 3 piculs, to 
America, and the steamer Djemnah caried 160 
piculs to Europe, Total Export to date stands now 
at 27,036 piculs, against 25,989 piculs last season 
and 24,652 piculs in 1886. 

Noshi-ito.—The bulk of the business was again 
done in Foshu at prices ranging from $69 to $8o} 
Avery small parcel of Filatures was taken in at 
$110. Stock in this class is getting very low. 

Kibiso—Fair parcels of Filature were bought 
at from $95 to $105, and a small lot of Re-reels at 











Digitized by Google 


$76. Herein also Foshw had the lion’s share in the 
business at from $26 to $39. A parcel of Hachioji | 
was placed at $28 to $30. 





Mawata.—The purchase noted was a parcel of 
3 piculs at $170, which has been sent to America. 
—Two small lots of Kusu-ito at $65 
} make up the Settlements noted above. 

quorations. 


Cocoons—Good to Best. 
ito—Filature, 











. $125 to 135 

110 to 120 
100 to 105 
130 to 135 | 
105 to 110 | 
95 to 100| 
85 to 90| 
125 to 140 
95 to 100 
80 to 90 
goto So| 
105 tor10 
95 to 105 
80 to 90 
55 to 60 
45 to 50) 
50 to 45) 
joto 30) 
40 to 30 
25 to 20 





Good to Fai 
Tiddling to Comn 







Kibiso—Hacho. 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 
Mawata—Good to Best 


22to 15 
185 to 210 








{with 24,045 piculs in 188; 


Ibs., or 801,968 Ibs. from both ports. ‘otal Settle. 
ments at Yokohama are 35,100 piculs as compared 





rer ricut, 
$17 to 19 

20 to 22 

23 to 26 

27 to 30 

32 & up’ds 


Medium 
ood Me 













Choice 
Choicest .. 


EXCHANGE, 


Exchange is unsteady, and silver has declined 
to a point at which it can scarcely long remain. 








Sterling—Bank Bills on de 
Steriing—Ranke 4 months’ sis 
¢—Private 4 months? sight 
Sterling —Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight ‘i 
On Paris—Private 6 months si 
On Hongkong—Bank sight . 
On Hongkeng—Private 10 day 
Bank sight. 

Private 10 days’ sigh 
—Bank Bills on demand 
Qn New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on dema: 


















Export Table, Waste Silk, to 18th May, 

















Sanson a887-88, 1886-87, 
Picuus, | Picuua, 
Waste Silk 22,525 
Pierced Coc 3.404 
27,036 25.989 24,652 
Settlementsand Direct 2 UCN") HCN. rieuts. 
Export from 1st July $ 3°50 254250 
Stock, 18th May 3,100 1,100 
Available supplies to date 33,600 26,350 








Closing quotations are as follows | 
pox, 4 m/s. Credits 3/03; Documents, | 
3/0]; 6 m/s. Credits, 3:1; Documents, 3/14; New | 
York, 30 d./s., U.S. G. 8743 4 m/s. US. G, 


















$7545 Pans, 4 m/s., fes. 3.875 6 m/s., fes. 3.90. | 
Estimated Silk Stock, 18th May, 1888:— 
Raw. Picea. Waste, ricuts. 
Hanks... 


Filatures 








Yotal piculs...... 4,500! Total piculs...... 3,100 


TEA. 

Buyers are keeping the ball rolling very briskly. 
The volume of purchases booked is 20,140 piculs, 
against 12,865 piculs at the same date in 1887. 
Daily receipts are also very large, amounting to 
an average of 3,450 piculs or 24,150 piculs for the 
week ending at date. ‘The estimated Tea in stock 
is now 8,600 piculs, or 4,700 piculs more than last 
year, Prices have remained fairly steady, although 
at the close they might be considered easy. The 
steamships Zambesi and Oceanic, the former leaving 
to-day and the latter leaving to-morrow (Sunday) 
ate fully engaged. Settlements at_ Kobe likewise 
show a corresponding increase in settlements 
Total settlements at that port 














up to the 17th instant are 11,840 piculs, 
7,095 piculs in 1887, Following are the number, 
of pounds of Tea shipped per City of Sydney from | 











Japan :—277,308 Ibs. for New York ; 273,283 Ibs. 
ior Chicago; 27,102 Ibs. for San Francisco, and | 
23,455 Ibs. for Canada, making 601,148 Ibs. from | 





Yokohama ; from Kobe 121,980 lbs. for New York, | 
59,846 Ibs. for Chicago, 3,350 Ibs. for San Fran: 


cisco, and 15,644 Ibs. for Canada, making 200,820) 





ry ATKINSON'S * 
ji ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 
F 
PAMIS, 1574, CALCUTTA, 1684, 
for pre-eminent excellence of quality. 
SPRING FLOWERS 
JOCKEY CLUS | JASMIN 
bidigt Tere taba 
ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER 
ATRINSON'S ONENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
ATERSITS SRATAL LOST PASTE. 
Pesci the teeth cad Sas 
fat Deal an te Sencar 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
aS BOM SHEET 


3 "Golden, 
re Fe. 
er 








‘Awanoeo Cova MEDAL L'poot INTERN'L ExiiemTion, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH co., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“‘Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

‘*Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 
IN ALL USUAL SIZES, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Batablished a Quarter of a Century. 








LIQUID WATERPROOF 
BLACKING. 


SELF-SHiNING. 


Applied with sponge alta 
“ an instantaneou 
which lasts a week in wet o 
off and the polish remains. 
the clothing. 


ARMY PASTE BLACKING, 


Does not 





NO BRL 


SHES REQUIRED. 
ched to the cork. Gives 


brilliant, and elastic polish, 
dry weather, mud can be washed 


injure leather nor soil 


For all kinds of Boots, Shoes, and Leather goods, 


In Tin Boxes same as we supply Her Majesty's Army and Navy, gives a LASTING 
KEE ANY OLIMATE. 


and BRILLIANT POLISH. 


3 MOIST 


Nubian Manufacturing Company, Limited, Great Saffron Hill, London, England, 


ese eT ee 


UNIV! 
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Corporate Marx. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. s2ins. 


IE < — % 











THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
RSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 


El 
iP tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is ‘ Health for all."’ The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 








Sir SAMUEL BAKE 

in his work entitled “The Nile ‘Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 

says—I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 

Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 

the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 

Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 

vay’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 

a ate 

an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value."” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for had legs, bad breasts, and ulcera. 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—‘1 had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful cf Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that I was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout |p 
the World. 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


CAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

S WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 

1 Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 










And see that each Jur bears karon Licbig’s Signatare 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


‘To bo bad of all Storekecpers and Dealors thronghont India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokonama, 


MEAT-FLA AVOURING 





K FOR SOUPS, 
S AND SAUCES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
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Keeps ood in the hottest 








YThe Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
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Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 








> aud Storekcepers. 
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N.B. ASK FOR DINREFORD'S 
ANDREW & JANES STEWART, cimitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


WROUGHT Wi28i WELCES TUBES AND FITTINGS 


Ci 
FOR WATER AND STEAM, 











LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FF COMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS, 
CAST TRON PLP Es. 


Ostices:~41, OSWALD STRI 
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SOMMARY OF NEW 











A bRANCH office of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha is 
to be opened at Jinsen. 





Tue, authorities are considering the advisability 
of opening a Japanese Consulate at Naples. 


Baron Takasaxt, Governor of Tékyé, will leave 
the capital for Oiso in order to recruit his health. 


During last month the number of poor patients 
treated at the Doaislfa Hospital in the capital 
Was 101. 


Viscount Kocawa has been released from the 
office of Director of the Palace Superintendence 
Bureau, 


A meetinG has been held in Osaka of gentle- 
men who propose to establish a charity hospital 
in that city. 


Tur operatives of the Osaka Cotton Spinning 
Mill had an outing recently at Sakai, 1,300 
being present. 





Tue thirty-cighth birthday of H.LM. the Em- 
press will be celebrated on the 28th instant in 
the Akasaka Palace. 





+ Tue first number of the Avvo Shimbun was 
published on the rith instant at Higashi- 
Kanyacho, Wakayama. 








XERAL meeting of shareholders of the Japan 
Marine Products Company will be held about 
the middle of next month. 


Tar Kansai Pasturage Company will be esta- 


100,000. The head office will be situated at 


7| Imamiyamura, Nishinarigori, Osaka, with pas- 


turage in various districts. 


Tue Omi Muslin Company is now in course of 
formation by a number of residents of Goshu, 
with a capital of yen 1,000,000. 


Tue construction of the Koto Railway in Omi, 
which was begun on the 15th instant, is ex- 
pected to be completed in six months. 








H.ILH. Prixce Micuiiro (Agr) was received 
by H.LM. the Empress Dowager at the Aoyama 
Palace on the morning of the 1gth instant. 


Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamer Zakasago 
Maru \eft Yokohama on the 2oth instant for 
the Hawaiian Islands, with 1,079 emigrants. 


Margurs Oxvso, eldest son of the late Mr. 
Okubo Toshimichi, Home Minister, will be 
appointed President of the Kobu Railway Com- 
pany. 

A survey will be made shortly for the proposed 
route of the Yamagata Railway between Shira- 
ishi and Oishida by way of Takabatake and 
Yamagata. 


Mr. Naranara, President of the Japan Railway 
Company, will leave for Europe and America 
about July next to inspect foreign railway 
systems. 


Tue Peruvian Government, it is stated, contem- 
plates establishing a legation at Yokohama. 
Peru has hitherto been represented here by a 
Consul-General. 


H.1.H. Parixce ArtsuGawa Tareuito proceeded 
to Yokosuka on the morning of the 17th in- 
stant, and inspected the various departments of 
the Yokosuka Shipbuilding Yard. 











Mr. Sannomya, Chief Secretary of the Imperial 
Household, has received an additional appoint- 
ment to the office of Director of the Palace 
Superintendence Bureau. 


Mr. Manaxa, Director of the Tékyé Post and 
Telegraph Administration Bureau, who has heen 
released lately from his post, will become adviser 
to the National Transport Company. 


Prince Sayjo paid a visit, on the afternoon of 
the 17th instant, to the residence of Marquis 
Nakagawa, at Yurakacho, Kojimachi, and en- 
quired as to the condition of the patient, 








Tue new buildings for the Yokohama Govern- 
ment Laboratory under the control of the Sani- 
tary Bureau of the IIome Office, at Honcho 
Rokuchome, Yokohama, will be completed be- 
fore the end of this month, 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by a number of 
residents of Marugame, 


Sanuki, to start an 
industrial company with a capital of yen 100,c00. 
The object of the company is to sell salt and 
other products. 


Tue Minister of State for the Agricultural and 
Commerial Department issued a notification 








Dlished shortly at Osaka with a capital of yen 
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under date the 15th instant to the effect that the 


presentation of prizes at exhibitions will be pro- 
hibited during the 22nd and 23rd fiscal years, 
in view of the Third National Exhibition being 
opened in 18go. 





Tue quantity of wrushi (lacquer) produced 
throughout the empire during 1886 was 
25,472,797 me (100 me are equal to 1 Ib. troy) 
and the amount of raw wax obtained from uru- 
shi trees was 922,378,830 me. 


Viscount HyrKata, Minister of State for the 
Imperial Household, and Viscount Sugi, Grand 
Chamberlain to H.I.M. the Empress, proceeded 
to the new Imperial Palace on the 14th instant, 
and inspected the internal decorations of the 
various rooms, 


Tue price of beef has increased considerably 
of late. Meat for which yen 8 per 100 Ibs. was 
paid about the middle of last month is now 
quoted at yen 12 of yen 13. Retail prices have 
also increased about sen 2 per Ib., and a further 
advance is expected. 





Tue Japan Railway Company proposes to con- 
struct a line between Hakodate and Sapporo, 
operations on the line between Ueno and 
Aomori, which were estimated to cost yen 
20,000,000, promising to be something like yen 
4,000,000 cheaper than the estimate. 


Mr. Saxurat, a Secretary of the Imperial House- 
hold, has received an additional appointment to 
the office of Superintendent of Prince Komatsu's 
Household ; while Mr. Nagasaki, a Master of 
the Board of Ceremonies, has been appointed to 
the office of steward in the Prince’s Household. 


Tue ceremony of presenting diplomas to thirty- 
eight students of the Imperial College of 
Medicine took place on the morning of the 
16th instant, in the buildings of the Imperial 
University, in presence of Messrs. Watanabe, 
President of the institution, and other officials. 


Major-Generats Kawaxamt and Noo, who 
were sent to Europe in January last year on 
ollicial business, are now on their way to Japan 
by a steamer which left Marseilles about the 
beginning of this month. They are expected to 
arrive at Yokvhama about the end of next 
month, 








I've owners of steamers playing between Kobe 
and Kagoshima, who have been competing 
against each other recently for freight and pas- 
sengers, have at length agreed upon a uniform 
scale of charges, and have deposited large sums 
of money as security for filling their engagements, 








Mk. Mvrsv, Japanese Minister to the United 
States, accompanied by Madame Mutsu, left 
Toky6 on the 20th instant by train at 7-39 am, 
for Yokohama, whence his Excellency started 
for his post. A large number of officials and 
gentlemen attended him to the Shinbashi Rail- 
way Station. 


Ir is stated that Admiral Viscount Enomoto, 
Minister of State for the Communications De- 
partment, will be transferred to the office of 
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Minister of State for the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department, and that his place will be 
filled by Viscount Inouye, Director of the Rail- 
way Bureau in the Cabinet Office, 





H.I.M. tue Emperor has conferred the first- 
class decoration of the Rising Sun on H.E. 
General Terrero, late Governor of the Phillipine 
Islands, the third-class decoration of the Rising 
Sun on Colonel Parrado, and fourth-class de- 
corations each on Major Vera, Major Cortes, 
and Mr. R. Terrero. 


Tue Spring Meeting of the Nippon Race Club 
took place on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day last at Negishi. There was a large attend- 
ance on the Ladies’ Day. The weather was 
suitable for racing the first two days, but was 
extremely disagreeable on the third, being cold 
and wet all the afternoon. 


Tue match manufacturers of Osaka and Kobe, 
numbering over 60, recently appointed a com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering the ad- 
visability of establishing a single agency for the 
sale of their products. The committee having 
finished their deliberations, a general meeting of 
the manufacturers will shortly take place. 


Tue Sanyo Bank is now in course of formation 
by a number of residents of Hyogo, Okayama, 
Hiroshima, and Yamaguchi. The capital of 
the bank will be ye# 500,000, and the head 
office will be situated at Sakaecho-dori, Nicho- 
me, Kobe, with branches at Okayama, Hiro- 
shima, and Yamaguchi. The promoters propose 
to apply shortly to the authorities for official 
sanction. 


An exhibition of products from the southern 
districts will be opened for fifty days in the build- 
ings of the Ky6to Exhibition, in the enclosure of 
the Palace, beginning on the roth September 
next. It is expected that the Minister of State 
for the Agricultural and Commercial Department 
will be present at the ceremony of presenting 
prizes, which will take place on the 29th October 
next, on which date the exhibition will be closed- 








HIM. tae Empress, during her visit to the 
Fine Arts Exhibition on the 17th instant, re- 
ceived Viscount Sano, chairman, and the mem- 
bers of the committee. Viscount Sano then 
presented to her Majesty a list containing a de- 
scription of the articles shown and the names of 
the exhibitors. The Empress inspected the 
various departments under the guidance of the 
Viscount, and after tiffin listened to various 
selections of Japanese music. 


Tue Japanese Minister to the United States, 
and Madame Mutsu were received by Their 
Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress 
in audience, on the morning of the rgth instant, 
and were ordered to worship at the Cenotaphs 
in the Imperial Chapel. Mr. Sato, Secretary of 
the Japanese Legation in Washington, and 
Commander Jinguchi and Mr. Kirino, a naval 
engineer, who have been ordered to visit Europe, 
were also received by His Majesty. 


A Granp religious service, promoted by the 
friends of those who fell on the Tokugawa side 
during the Restoration, was held on the 15th 
instant in front of the tomb at Sakuragaoka in 
Ueno Park, under the superintendence of a 
large number of priests from the Kaneiji, Dai- 
oji, and other temples. A meeting of gentle- 
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men present at the service was afterwards held 
at the Yaozen Restaurant, with reference to the 
maintenance of the tomb. 





Turre days’ racing, followed by the Queen's 
Birthday, has doubtless had the effect of inter- 
fering with business. Nevertheless, there has 
been a fair enquiry for Yarns, and about 1,000 
bales of English spinnings were sold, besides 
350 bales Bombay, prices for the latter having 
advanced considerably, while rates for English 
have been somewhat irregular. There has been 
more disposition to deal on the part of buyers 
of Cotton Piece-goods, but the Woollen trade 
still remains inanimate. The Metal market is 
quiet, and prices remain unchanged. Kerosene 
values are without alteration, and one small 
lot of Chester (6,000 cases) is all the business 
reported. The Sugar trade is dull, the only deals 
of the week being 2,c00 piculs Manila and 5,000 
piculs White sorts, not a bag of Formosa hav- 
ing changed hands. Of the principal Export 
there is little to be said beyond this, that the 
limited business done during the week is mainly 
due to the paucity of parcels presenting any- 
thing approaching desirable quality. The re- 
maining Silk in stock has now been picked over 
so often that what is left is mostly unsuitable for 
export, and will probably find its way to the 
home looms. Fresh supplies only come in 
driblets, and parcels that pass inspection are 
settled at once. These remarks apply largely 
to Waste Silk also. Reports of the prospects 
of the new crop continue good from all quar- 
ters. The Tea Trade has been brisk, close 
upon 20,000 piculs of leaf being the purchases 
of the week. Prices are a dollar lower than 
last week for all grades on offer, and this means 
$5 a picul lower than at same date last year. 
Tea is undoubtedly cheap ; indeed brokers aver 
that they are losing money at present rates, 
Exchange has slightly improved, and is firmer 
and steadier than for some time past. 














Tue ceremony of conferring medals and certi- 
ficates of merit on exhibitors at the Bijufsu-kai 
(Fine Art Exhibition), now open at Ueno, took 
place on the 13th instant, under the presidency 
of His Imperial Highness Prince Arisugawa. 
Before the presentation of the rewards, His 
Imperial Highness said a few words, approving 
the purpose of the Exhibition and commending 
the efforts it had elicited. The names of the 
successful exhibitors were then called out, and 
advancing one by one, they received the medals 
and certificates from Viscount Sano, Chairman 
of the Committee. Ninety-eight exhibitors were 
thus distinguished, of whom thirteen received 
silver medals, thirty-three copper medals, and 
to fifty-two certificates of merit were given, 
Viscount Sano then read an address which is 
thus epitomised by the vernacular press :— 
“Fine arts are at once a glory and a source of 


s, 





profit to a nation, They are to be respected 
and encouraged, By the lower classes this fact 
is often misapprehended, and a tendency is dis- 
played to denounce the Fine Arts as merely 
ministering to luxury, whereas, in sober truth, 
such a conception is wholly baseless. Nature 
has endowed us all with taste, and according 
as we develope and exercise that faculty is our 
place determined among the refined or the 
vulgar. To be fond of the Fine Arts 
mark of the polished, cultivated mind. 


is a 


If the 


UNIVER 


people of a country are richly gifted with the 
artistic faculty, and have attained eminence in 
the pursuit of artistic industries, not only are 
they entitled to claim a high position among 
nations, but they also possess a source of 
honour and emolument, and may look to be 
respected by other peoples who will take them 
as models. Happily for Japan, her skill in this 
branch of human attainments is so great that 
she ranks second to no country, and it is no 
idle flattery on foreigners’ part when they speak 
of her as the home of the Fine Arts. When 
travelling recently in Europe, I found at the 
British Museum an iron eagle made by My6- 
chin, On making enquiries as to the manner 
in which this example of Japanese art came into 
the possession of the Museum, I learned that the 
Daimyo of Echizen originally gave it as a pre- 
sent to a friend or retainer, who, blind to its 
merits, disposed of it for seven riyo. Subse- 
quently it changed hands several times, until it 
come into the possession of a foreign merchant 
in Yokohama, who, in his turn, soldit for six 
hundred dollars. Re-sold and re-purchased 
several times, its price gradually advanced, until 
at last the British Museum acquired it for 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Bronzes, porce- 
lains, lacquer, specimens of glyptic skill and 
other objects of Fine Art manufacture, being 
generally sought by foreigners, it is much to be 
desired that more attention should be paid to 
design and workmanship so as to develope and 
profit by the field thus offered.” Mr. Nami- 
kawa, the well known manufacturer of enamels 
and porcelains, replied on behalf of the ex- 
hibitors, and the ceremony came to an end. 


* 
ere 


Viscount Sano’s account of the Mydchin Eagle 
in the South Kensington Museum is coloured by 
the usual intervention of rumour, The Fag\e 
was acquired by the Museum for a thousand 
pounds sterling—then about five thousand dol- 
lars, not twenty-five thousand—and it had not 
passed through the hands of many foreigners, 
having been purchased, we believe, directly from 
a Japanese merchant by Mr, A. B. Mitford, 
Exactly what Mr. Mitford paid for it we need 
not say, but it may interest the Japanese to 
know that connoisseurs of note have pronounced 
the work to be well worth the price given for it 
by the museum authorities. 





Tue Government—so, at least, says the Héchi 
Shimbun—contemplate despatching Mr. Yama- 
gata, Engineer in charge of the Miike coal 
mines, to Tonquin, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the condition and prospects of the mines 
recently opened there by a company possessing 
a capital of five million francs. If the Tonquin 
mineral be as good and as plentiful as rumour 
asserts, its export cannot fail to exercise con- 
siderable effect upon Japanese coal generally, 
and upon the Miike coal in particular. The 
total amount of coal exported from Miike last 
year was two hundred thousand tons, of which 
eighty thousand tons were consumed at Shang- 
hai, and the remainder at Hongkong and Singa- 
pore. The estimate for this year’s export is two 
hundred and fifty thousand tons, of which one 
hundred thousand will probably be taken by 
Shanghai and the rest by Hongkong and 
Singapore. The demand at Shanghai is not 
expected to increase materially, but there are 
good hopes in respect of Hongkong and Singa- 
| pore, unless Tonquin steps in. Its propinquity 
to both markets would give it a manifest advant- 
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age, and the development of its mining resources 
cannot be contemplated without uneasiness. 
Therefore the Authorities are said to have re- 
solved upon despatching an expert to collect 
information and prepare a report. 

* © * 

It is, perhaps, characteristic of the difference 
between official and private industrial enterprise 
that what the Authorities are now said to be 
contemplating in respect of the Miike Mine has 
already been accomplished in the case of the 
Takashima Mine. Mr. J. M. Stoddart, Chief 
Engineer at the latter, returned some days ago 
from a visit to Tonquin, where, we understand, 
he carefully inspected the Bavier-Chauflour 
concession. Mr. Stoddart, with the permission 
of his employer, Mr. Iwasaki, would doubtless 
furnish whatever information may be required 
by the Authorities, and thus save the needless ex- 
pense of despatching another expert to perform 
the same work. But beyond question it concerns 
the Government to inform themselves as speedily 
and accurately as possible about the prospects 
not only of the Tonquin Mines, but also of 
those in Borneo. If what the public believes 
with regard to these newly tapped deposits be 
at all trustworthy, the value said to be officially 
put upon the Miike Mine will appear a little 
extravagant. 














Ir is by no means surprising to find the Bukka 
Shimpé writing as it does about the connection 
between official measures and commercial pro- 
sperity. Always sensible and generally sound 
in its arguments, the Bukska commands a 
large share of public confidénce, and when 
it formulates a general complaint, there should 
be no disposition to ignore its statements. 
Setting out with the proposition that under exist- 
ing circumstances, when Japan is bent upon 
inaugurating enterprises similar to those that 
give prosperity and stability to Western countries, 
and noting the consequent fact that the present 
is essentially atime for expending rather than 
accumulating capital, our contemporary goes on 
to say that while complaints of this apparent 
extravagance are, for the most part, groundless, 
there are undoubtedly some points upon which 
the people have reason to be dissatisfied. It is 
true that in respect of finance, banking arrange- 
ments, facilities of land and marine communi- 
cation, and, above all, safety of life and property, 
there is ample reason to applaud the line pur- 
sued by the Authorities. Again, although there 
may be differences of opinion in respect of the 
Government's policy towards agriculture and 
industry, it seems very clear that the present 
aim of the authorities is to retire from all official 
enterprise and hand over to the people the 
factories and other undertakings hitherto con- 
ducted under Governmental auspices. In other 
directions, however, things are not so favourable. 
A twelvemonth has elapsed since the issue of 
the Bourse Regulations, and though some thirty 
applications for charters were sent in after their 
promulgation, as yet Kobe is the only place 
where an exchange has been established on the 
new lines, No wonder that some folks argue 
that the old system should be revived. There 
is, in fact, a feeling of insecurity owing to the 
frequent changes within the Government. Since 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
was established in 1881, its portfolio has changed 
hands seven times, and the post of Vice-Mini- 
ster has been occupied by three different officials, 
while the vicissitudes aniong the heads of bureaux 
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have been too numerous to detail. So much 
unstability in official circles naturally reacts upon 
the people. Then again, although the formation 
of companies for industrial and commercial 
purposes is the great feature of the time, the 
country is still without regulations to govern 
the responsibilities of those that promote such 
enterprises towards one another, the share- 
holders, and the public. Japan, indeed, is not 
singular in the inadequacy or imperfection of 
her legislation and the instability of her execu- 
tive, but her people have none the less title to 
complain. 


Some idea of the dimensions of the new Tdkyd 
Hotel may now be formed from the scaffold- 
ing, which is one of the most elaborate and 
colossal structures of its kind we have ever 
seen. It reduces to mere pigmies the neighbour- 
ing residence of Count Yamagata, a building 
of no inconsiderable size, and even the Roku- 
meikan, with the dimensions of which our 
readers in Japan are nearly all familiar, Ac- 
cording to the original plan, the Hotel was to 
have been three storeys high, but owing to dif- 
ficulties connected with the foundations it has 
been found necessary to take off one storey, the 
consequence being a reduction of the number 
of bed-rooms from seventy or eighty to about 
fifty. The salons are to be noble chambers, 
and the building generally will not be unworthy 
of its purpose. But whether its dimensions will 
be found sufficient is another question. The 
number of tourists visiting Japan increases 
every year. At present the resources of Yoko- 
hama in respect of accommodation are taxed 
to their utmost. We hear of a family, with 
children and two maid-servants, being compel- 
led to occupy one room—and a dining room at 
that—parcelling it up by the aid of screens for 
sleeping purposes. It is true that the tourist 
season is limited, but even in the winter the 
Toky Hotel is likely to have its capacity tested 
by Yokohama residents visiting the capital in 
connection with the numerous festivities promp- 
ted by Japanese hospitality. At all events, it 
will be a great boon to have such an institution 
as the new building promises to be, in place of 
the wretched barns that now do duty as hotels. 





Tue creed which Madame Blavatsky took so 
much pains to expound to the world has dis- 
ciples in America. They held their third annual 
convention at the Sherman House in Chicago, 
on the 22nd ultimo. Some three score persons 
were present. They were addressed first by 
Dr. Buck, a theosophist who has the use of his 
tongue. He said to his hearers, among other 
things:—“ We have all seen people who ap- 
proached the ideal life and with wealth of ex- 
perience and genial glow sink to rest like western 
suns in the arms of peaceful night. But even 
these give but a very faint idea of the glory that 
may be revealed and the power that may be 
achieved on earth. When man is well born and 
starts early in life on his divine mission, when 
exercising charity and helpfulness in place of 
pursuing greed and selfishness, preferring to 
be loyal and true rather than to barely seem 
so, he will discover and unfold faculties and 
powers seldom dreamed of nowadays. ‘I'o heal 
the sick by the touch of the hand and the 
will to do good, to sit still and have real know- 
ledge flow into the soul from the fountains of 
everlasting truth, to feel the touch of sympathy 
and hear the voice of affection without regard 





to space or time, these are but preludes to the 
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coming glories.” Dr. Buck's audience were 
naturally disposed to ‘‘enthuse” upon this 
eloquence, and the next speaker, consulting 
his astral duplicate, announced his conviction 
that he had met the honey-tongued Doctor 
some twenty thousand years before. Then there 
were private sessions to which admission could 
be obtained only by a mysterious password, and 
there was reading of statistics and letters, among 
the latter being a three-column autograph mes- 
sage from Madame Blavatsky herself.“ It was 
sealed in a most extraordinary manner,” says 
one of the leading theosophists, and while it was 
being read aloud a lady declared that she “just 
felt thrills,” and became convinced of the actual 
presence of Madame B. There are now about 
six hundred enrolled adherents of Theosophism 
in the United States, and several thousand 
secret affiliates. The society increased fifty- 
fold during 1887, 


Ir is strange how hard it is to make oneself 
understood. Writing clearly is not a sufficient 
recipe. Apropos of the subject of romanisation 
we said the other day,—and we feel confident 
that most of our readers will agree with us,— 
we said that, if only the Japanese would do as 
Europe had done some three or four centuries 
ago, if they would get off the stilts of an arti- 
ficial book language separate from the collo- 
quial of every day life, then the transliteration 
question would be solved of itself. They under- 
stand each other in speaking. Ergo they would 
understand each other in writing, if their speech 
were simply writtten down as spoken, in the 
way English, French, or German is. And naw 
the Gazeffe returns again to the attack, declar- 
ing that, if the Japanese are to write as they 
speak, they must invent some way of distin- 
guishing like-sounding words from each other, 
such, for instance as denks, “a chronicle,” and 
denki “elecwricity,” the author of the article 
having apparently in view some system of dia- 
critical marks. But do they use diacritical 
marks or diactitical gestures in speaking? Of 
course not. Either, therefore, they waste their 
time in saying things which their listeners 
do not understand, or else they do under- 
stand each other, and that without any ap- 
paratus to distinguish one homonym from 
another, except the drift of the sentence, just 
as we know in English from the context whe- 








ther “box” means the coachman’s seat in a 
vehicle or a compartment in a play-house. 
There is no third horn to the dilemma. Nor is 
the situation one which is peculiar to Japan, as 
the writer in the Gaze//e seems to suppose. 
The divorce between speaking and writing is a 
common phenomenon of one stage of civilisation, 
—a lower stage than that which Europe has now 
reached. In this, as in many matters, complexity 
precedes simplicity. A society in the scholastic 
phase thinks it *n/ra dig to write naturally. In 
Egypt, in medieval Europe, in India, in China, 
wherever education has been the privilege of the 
few, the few have hedged themselves round with 
a literary barrier, to break down which in the 
interests of the people at large should be one of 
the first endeavours of philanthropic statesman- 
ship. We cannot argue the whole question over 
again. The cause of romanization scarcely 
needs pleading in this enlightened community. 
As for the Rémaji Kai, it can defend itself. 
Though friendly to the Society we are more 
interested in the Society's aims than in the 
Society itself. The reason why we are interested 
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in romanisation, and secondarily in the adoption 
of English terms as opposed to the new coining 
of Chinese terms, is because we desire the 
spread of education, and also because we 
desire the thorough and bond fide Europeani- 
sation of Japan. We imagine that the Gaze//e’s 
Japanese acquaintance must be chiefly amongst 
the learned. It does not seem to realise at all 
that to the immense majority of the Japanese 
nation the new fangled Chinese terminology 
invented in the Meiji period is a sealed book. 
At the same time this terminology is a key which 
shuts the door on Europe, and isolates Japan 
from the great federation of those nations which 
are immersed in Western habits of speech and 
thought. 


Tue Hongkong Telegraph of the 16th inst. 
has the following:—We regret to learn that 
telegraphic information has been received from 
Yokohama of the death at that port this 
morning of Mr. M. C. Nickels, an old 
and well known China resident. Mr. Nickels 
was at one time in the office of Messrs. Russell 
& Co. in this colony, but for many years 
he has been resident in Shanghai, where he 
followed the avocation of a broker. It is, how- 
ever, in connection with racing that the de- 
ceased gentleman will be best remembered in 
China. In the old days he trained and rode for 
the Ewo stable, and scored numerous successes 
in the historic dark blue, silver-braided jacket 
of the house of Jardine’s; but his racing fame 
within the past decade has been more closely 
identified with the colours of the Hon. C. P. 
Chater, for whom he achieved a list of victories 
without parallel in the history of racing in the 
Far East. As a trainer Mr. Nickels had few 
equals and no superior in this part of the 
world; as a jockey, in late years he was an 
indifferent finisher from lack of strength, but 
his judgment was unrivalled. No better judge 
of pace than “ Mat” Nickels ever appeared ona 
Chinese race-course, and he rarely threw away 
achance. Mr. Nickels, who would be slightly 
over 40 years of age, was married only two years 
ago to his cousin Miss Dearborn, daughter of 
the popular commander of the Pacific Mail 
Co.’s steamer City of Peking. For some 
months he had been in failing health, and when 
in Hongkong a few weeks since it was apparent 
to his old friends that his race was nearly run. 
When struck down at Yokohama, Mr. Nickels, 
accompanied by his wife, was on his way to the 
United States, of which country he was a native. 

















A certain Mr. Kawajima, of Kyéto, is said to 
have devised an improved fashion of foot-gear 
for Japanese soldiers. Mr, Kawajima—we take 
the account from the Chdya Shimbun—served 
throughout the Satsuma war in 1877, and there 
learned, as well he might, that leather shoes and 
boots made in foreign style are not at all suited 
to the needs of the Japanese. He accord- 
ingly devoted himself to contrive something 
more ‘convenient and his efforts appear to have 
been crowned with success. His new shoe has 
asole made of the fibre of the Sago Palm (Shiro- 
nawa) and the upper is of strong cloth. 
Lightness and complete freedom from pressure 
or restraint are thus obtained. The price is 
said to be only 30 sen per pair, and the shoes 
will stand three months’ wear. The inventor 
has presented some to the soldiers of the 
Osaka Garrison, and is now engaged in ob- 
taining a patent, after which he purposes starting 
in Osaka a company called the “Great Ja- 
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panese Military Shoe Making Association,” with 
branches in Tékyd, Nagoya, Hiroshima, Ku- 
mamoto, and all other garrison towns. We are 
reminded by, this account that the whole ques- 
tion of foot-gear for Japanese soldiers was 
exhaustively treated ten years ago in the columns 
of the Fapan Times. 


Here is the true version of the telegram about 
Lord Wolseley’s speech in the House of 
Lords :-— 


In the House of Peers, Lord Wolseley maintained that 
the present military strength was inadequate to secure 
safety even for London, ‘The strength of the army was 
20,000 below that of 1860, and he had often been tempted 
to resign his position as Adjutant-General, but had refrain- 
ed as it appeared useless. 


To expand the latter clause of the telegram 
correctly from the skeleton that reached us 
would have required the assistance of clair- 
voyance. The words that came to us were :— 
“Army relinquish below eighteen sixty often 
tempted to resign refrained uselessness.” Of 
course the fault of this practical joke lies 
entirely with Reuter's agencies — whether 
Shanghai or Yokohama is more to blame we 
cannot tell. Probably in no part of the world 
is Reuter's telegraphic service so highly re- 
munerated, proportionately, as here in Japan, 
and it does seem a very pitiful species of 
economy that for the sake of saving a word or 
two, impossible enigmas should be presented to 
the public. 





Tur Japan Brewery Company is now a fait 
accompli. Mts beer is actually in the market, 
and most excellent beer it is. The price is 
twenty-five per cent. less than that of similar 
beer imported. Whether that margin is large 
enough to drive away oppositicn is a question 
concerning which various opinions are ex- 
pressed. For our own part we are inclined to 
think that when the public know that they can 
get first class beer at three-fourths of the price 
they have hitherto been paying, they will not 
hesitate to buy it merely because the saving per 
dozen might have been a few cents greater. 
The Brewery ought to succeed well. It is 
thoroughly organized, and, as we have said, its 
beer compares favourably with any in the market 
in respect of quality, with the additional advan- 
tage of marked cheapness. 


In Ireland it has unhappily become the custom 
for tenants to take the law into their own hands, 
in such a fashion that landlords can do nothing 
but submit. But the Peking Gazelle of the 
znd April tells us that there is, or has been, at 
least one landlord in China—a certain retired 
Lieutenant Kan P‘ei-t‘ang—whose resolve to 
stand no nonsense from his own and his family’s 
tenants, coupled with a savage nature, led him 
into excesses which made him a terror to the 
neighbourhood, and showed him to be better 
fitted for existence among his old friends the 
Taiping rebels than in any decent community, 
Here is his story :— 

The Governor of Kuangsi reports the trial and con- 
demnation of a retired officer named Kan Prei-t'ang, 
In the reign of Hsien Feng Kan P'ei-t'ang joined the | 
Taiping rebels, who were cverrunning his native dis- | 
trict of Jung Hsien. But afterwards being reduced to 
extremity he surrendered to the Government and took | 
service in the army, Having distinguished himself by 
his bravery he was promoted to a lieutenancy with the 
brevet rank of captain and a peacock's feather. After- | 
wards, having retired and taken up his residence at 
home, he leased a small paddy field and a fish pond | 
adjoining it to a neighbour named Hsieh Tzu-an 
for an annual rent of twenty strings of cash. In 1882 
he brought an action of ejectment against his tenant, 
who in the previous year had only paid half the rent 
due and had _ refused to surrender possession of the 
land. The Magistrate issued a summons to Hsieh 
Tsu-an; but the officers to whom it was entrusted 


























reported that he was too ill toapoear. Kan P'ei-t‘ang 
was furious at being foiled in this manner, and deter- 
mined to take the law into his own hands. He told 
two of his servants each to find a couple of sturdy 
fellows, and engaged another himself; and one morn- 
ing at’ ealy dawn the whole party started off 
together with the intention of % Hsieh Tzu- 
an. a thrashing, and then taking him by force 
before the Magistrate. They were all armed with 
bludgeons except one man, who carried a gun made of 
bamboo. By the way one of them became alarmed 
and made excuse to turn back. But Kan P*ei- 
t'ang compelled him to come along, threatening that 
if he did not, he should never forget it. On arriving 
at the house’ they burst in the door and entered the 
court-yard, leaving the man with the gun outside to 
keep watch, Hsieh I'zu-an and a cousin made their 
escape by a side door and fled. The man watching 
gave chase. Hsieh Tzu-an turned round and stooped 
down to pick up a stone, and as he was so doing he 
was shot in the head by his pursuer. This was seen 
by a passer-by, who shouted out, but did not succeed in 
preventing the act. Kan Pei-t'ang heard the report 
of the gun and hurried with his men to the spot, 
where they found Tzu-an stretched almost lifeless on 
the ground, They picked him up and tried to carr: 

him off by force; but in a few minutes he expired, 
whereupon the party dispersed, 

Proceedings were instituted in the Magistrate's 
Court, and a warrant was issued for the arrest of Kan 
Pei-t'ang. But he could not be foand, as he had cua 
away to Canton, accompanied by his son, who was a 
provincial graduate. ‘I'he murdered man’s son there. 
fore travelled to the Tongking frontier, where the 
Governor's head-quarters were established, and  pre- 
sented a petition praying for justice. ‘The Governor 
wrote to the Viceroy at Canton. The Viceroy had no 
difficulty in laying his hand upon Kan Prei-tang, as 
the latter had just presented an appeal to hins, setting 
forth that Hsieh Tzi-an had resisted lawful arrest 
and had been unavoidably killed by the officers in 
self-defence. Kan P'ei-tlang was thus brought to 
trial; but, as he took advantage of his official rank to 
deny’ everything, it became necessiry to request the 
Emperor to cashier him as a preliminary step. ‘1 his 
having been done he was rigorously examined, and 
the truth of the above facts was established beyond 
doubt. 

It was at the same time elicited that thirty years 
ago a connection of Kan P'ei-t'ang had sold a piece 
of land to one Yang Kuan-bui, which he recently 
asked permission to redeem. Yang Kuan-hui refused 
his consent and even brought an action against the 
applicant “for endeavouring to force restitution by 
means of inti .” Kan Prei-t'ang espoused 4i 
kinsman's cause and in revenge for the lawssit went 
with a party to the land in question, cut down some 
of the growing paddy, and left it there. Also, meet- 
ing a relation of Yang Kuan-hui on the road one day, 
he began to abuse him, and on the latter's attempting 
to explain, he carried him off to his house, tied him 
up, and beat him till he cried for mercy. ‘Again, in 
1884, Kan Peei-t'ang went to an oil shop which had 
been opened in the neighbourhood by a stranger from 
Canton, and contracted to buy from it 120,000. catties 
of oil, the whole to be delivered in four months. The 
shop-keeper, who was afraid, agreed to the bargain, 
though the’ price fixed was not the proper market 
rate. Before the term had expired, Kan P¥ei-t‘'ang 
went to the shop, at atime when he knew there was 
no oil there, and demanded delivery of the specified 
amount. The shop-keeper begged for delay, but 
Kan P'ei-tsang began to smash the furniture, till 
the man consented to pay 120 strings of cash for 
supposed non-fulfilment of contract. But in none of 
these cases had any action been brought, because the 
sufferers were afraid of the consequences which might 
ensue to them. A number of the local gentry also 
came forward and stated that nume:ous other acts of 
violence had been committed by Kan P'ei-t'ang but for 

ilar reasons had not come to light. ‘This statement 
the magistrate found on enquiry to be unanimously 
supported by every one in the neighbourhood, 

For these offences the criminal is condemned to 
transportation to a most distant frontier, not less than 
4,000 li from his home, this being the heaviest punish- 
ment laid down for such crimes in the law. Some of the 
misdeeds were committed before the Act of Grace in 
1885 ; but as they were not made the subject of judicial 
proceedings till afterwards, they cannot possibly receive 
the benefit of the Act. It has also been represented 
to the Memorialist that if Kan P*ei-t‘ang be sent to his 
place of exile, there is a danger that he may make his 
escape and return to his home again, to become a ter- 
ror to the surrounding people, as ‘he is so plainly 
shown to have been in the past. It is therefore pro- 
posed to keep him in strict conficement in the provincial 
capital; and if at the expiry of ten years or so he 
should show signs of real repentance, his sentence of 
banishment may then be carried into effect. If after 
ten years there should be any act remitting or reducing 
punishments, the question of allowing it to apply to 
him can be taken into consideration. His son was 
away from home at the time of the affair when Hsieh 
‘Tzii-an was killed, and therefore no blame can be at- 
tached to him, But as his reputation for orderly be- 
haviour is not very high, the local authorities will be 
instructed to keep strict supervision over him and, if 
he misconduct himself, to take steps for having his 
graduate’s degree promptly cancelled, Referred to 
the Board of Punishments, 
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Reatty the managing committee—if there be 
such a body—of the Tokyé Fine Arts Exhibition, 
has shown a degree of nonchalance for which 
we know of no parallel except, perhaps, that 
furnished by the corresponding body at the 
fiasco in Yokohama two years ago. People 
have been allowed to describe their exhibits 
just as they pleased, and the result is a number 
of the grossest errors. Kyoto faience—and 
some of it modern at that—is described as 
“old Satsuma.” New Sa/suma-yaki is labelled 
antique; nay, with a comical display of solemn 
mockery, its very date in past centuries is fixed. 
Modem Kaga stone-ware, presenting no features 
whatsoever that could deceive an ordinary con- 
noisseur, is attributed to the beginning of this 
century, Bishiu porcelain is ascribed to the 
Arita kilns. And to crown all, a cup of Mito 
O-niwa-yak: is marked “ old Satsuma.” There 
is no question of ignorance, here, so far as the 
committee is concerned. It comprises men of 
undoubted expert knowledge, who are perfectly 
cognisant that these exhibitsare falsely described. 
But they assert that fear of offending exhibitors 
prevented them from insisting upon corrections. 
Was there ever a more short-sighted policy? 
The purpose of the exhibition is to show to the 
public real objects of art truly identified. 
There can be no obligation whatsoever in re- 
spect of exhibitors who are not only incom- 
petent to describe their specimens correctly, 
but who have also sufficient temerity to foist 
their ignorance upon the public. The obliga- 


tion is wholly towards exhibitors who are willing | 


that the specimens they display should be 
honestly judged and honestly described, and it 


aie A i esl 
is quite certain that these will carefully refrain) 


from taking part in future exhibitions if the 
farce of fictitious labels dictated by the fond 
fancy of ill-informed amateurs is to be per- 
mitted. We speak strongly, not only because 
the thing is a disgrace to Japanese experts, 
but also because we are well assured that 
the erring exhibitors themselves would have 
been better pleased to have the truth explained, 
and to have thus been saved the humiliation of 
gibbetting their misapprehensions for universal 
ridicule. 


Tue letter published to-day in our correspond- 
ence columns with reference to the system of 
teaching English now in vogue in Japanese 
schools, discusses a point that has often per- 
plexed foreign instructors in this country. There 
is nothing novel in the experience that a learner, 
having acquired the letter of a rule, fails to 
apply it in practice: this is common enough 
everywhere. But the peculiarity of the Japanese 
student's mind is that he seems to approach 
syntactical and grammatical rules pretty much 
in the spirit that governs him when he commits 


to memory an idiomatic sentence or a column 
of the multiplication table. He does not ex- 
ercise his reasoning powers, but appears to think 
that if he simply masters the letter of the law, 
its due application will take place automatically, 
The consequence is very disheartening to his 
teacher and embarrassing to himself. It is 
painful to find, on the one hand, that care and 
trouble have been bestowed in vain; and on the 
other, that unremitting diligence has not pro- 
duced its reward. The cause, however, is not 
far to seek. Something of course must be 
allowed for the complete bouleversement of 





phraseology that has to be effected before 
eas conceived in Japanese can be rendered 
into English. It is not merely that the 
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order of the words must be changed, but 
that the very fashion of thought has to be 
modified. A more radical difliculty, however, 
is the mechanical temperament in respect of 
linguistic studies that has been educated in the 
Japanese by centuries of peculiar training. The 
Japanese child, in former times, acquired the 
ideographs by a method that forbade all exercise 
of his ratiocinative faculties, and reduced him to 
the condition of a mere machine. It is true 
that this exceedingly injurious system has been 
altered of late years, but if heredity count for 
anything, a tendency to rely upon memory far 
more than upon reason must have become a 
feature of the Japanese mind. Here, we think, 
is the trouble that has presented itself to our 
correspondent. Needless to say that he has 
made no new discovery. A similar conclusion 
has been formed by many intelligent and obser- 
vant foreign instructors in Japan, and some of 
them have succeeded in so adapting their system 
to the special condition of their pupils, that ad- 
mirable results have been obtained. It is by 
the writers of the innumerable text-books now 
inundating the market that this important point 
appears to have been forgotten, They evidently 
think that methods suitable in the West are 
equally adapted to Japanese needs, and it goes 
without saying that in nine cases out of 
every ten their works might have been left 
uncompiled without any loss to the student 
class. Whether the methods of instruction 
pursued at the Imperial University deserve the 
strictures implied in our correspondent’s letter, 
we do not undertake to determine. For one 
thing, however, we can answer; namely, that 
the results accomplished at the former College 
of Engineering under the system inaugurated 
| by Professors Cragie and W. G. Dixon, and 
jnow pursued under the guidance of Professor 
| J. M. Dixon at the University, left little to be 
\desired. The whole subject, however, is of 
such great importance that we do not venture 
|to dismiss it with these remarks. Its ventila- 
| ton cannot fail to be useful, and we think that 
“R. HL.” has done well to bring it before the 
public, 














In the well governed and prosperous colony of 
Hongkong there is an institution called the 
Tung Wah Hospital where some forty females 
are among the number of the lunatics under 
treatment. The hospital appears to be managed 
by Chinese, but it is subject to British inspec- 
tion, and the result of an examination which it 
recently underwent is that the Hongkong Daily 
Press writes of it as follows:—‘ In Europe 
lunatics are not treated as criminals. They are 
comfortably housed, they are amused, they are 
encouraged to occupy themselves, and in a 
hundred different ways their happiness is con- 
sulted, and their recovery thereby promoted ; 
and in consequence of this humane treatment 
many do recover. But here what do we find? 
Each lunatic confined in a separate cell, box, 
or cage feebly illuminated by a small window 
ten feet from the floor. The atmosphere he 
breathes is loaded with the stink of stale excreta 
coming from a hole in the floor, which is pro- 
vided for the passage of these. Iron staples 
are suggestive of chains. Food is pushed into 
the den as to wild beasts in a zoological garden. 
| An occasional visitor is allowed to contemplate 
the wretched, perhaps naked, occupant through 
wooden bars, When the visitor's curiosity is 
satisfied the door is shut, and the poor wretch 











within is left to his own society till the next 
gaping visitor comes round or the next meal is 
pitched at him. Does he ever see the sun or, 
with the exceptions we mention, the faces of 
his fellow-men? has he any occupations to take 
his mind off his crazy fancies? has he air and 
exercise, change of diet, clean clothing, a com- 
fortable bed, a kind nurse, or human sympathy 
of any sort? We saw nothing at our various 
visits that would enable us to answer any cf 
these questions in the affirmative. Truly the 
fate of a lunatic in the Tung Wah Hospital can 
only be described as awful. * * * We 
ask if this system is not more calculated to 
produce insanty than to cureit. Asi the Super- 
intendent of Victoria Gaol what punishment is 
most dreaded by criminals. He will answer, 
we are sure, ‘solitary confinement.” And this 
is the treatment that is meted out to these poor 
helpless sick and insane men and women ; soli- 
tary confinement and something worse, for there 
is probably no hope of its ending. Lunatics 
are not criminals. We trust Hongkong will 
not hesitate to remove this deep disgrace from 
her midst.” 





Here are some striking figures, showing the 
utterly exorbitant profit gained by the middle- 
man in England :—“If any one needs to be 
convinced that it is abad thing to be a farmer, 
but a good thing to be a retail distributor of 
farm produce, he should study Mr. Turnbull's 
estimates as given in Zhe Times recently. 
The farmer, we are told, sells his milk at 73d. 
per gallon; the dairyman could cover his ex- 
penses of distribution if he sold at 1s, Taking 
the price at 1s, 3¢.—and most householders 
would like to know where milk is to be bought 
at that price—he makes a net profit, ‘after all 
expenses are paid,’ of 25 percent. The average 
profit on the capital invested in a milkman’s 
business is put down as not less than 33 per 
cent. Again, the farmer sells his wheat at 4s. a 
bushel. The miller converts it into flour on 
terms which show ‘that the milling business is 
not a profitable one at present,’ and passes it on 
to the baker at an average price of 1d. per Ib. 
Adding an additional }d. per Ib, to this to cover 
the cost of production and distribution and 
interest on capital, the total outlay of the baker 
is some £18,000,000. But for this sum he can 
make suflicient bread to fetch at 1}¢. per Ib.— 
(West-end Londoners, at least, pay in fact 134.) 
—over £22,500,000, This is a net profit on 
sales of 25 per cent., on capital of 50 per cent., 
on the price received by the farmer 33 per cent.” 





Ir will be of interest, we think, to all Japanese 
connected with railways, to peruse the following 
extract from the Berlin correspondence of the 
Tronmonger :—“‘ In previous letters I have been 
under the obligation to refer to the sentiments 
of repentance and intense longing which the 
German steel-rail makers manifest for the late 
International Railmakers’ Combination. Under 
the rule of that Association they obtained in 
their domestic markets prices much higher than 
now, when English and Belgian works are 
enabled to compete in Germany. That is a 
fact which greatly vexes the German steel-rail 
makers. Some have openly called upon the 
Government to exclude English and Belgian 
works from competition for rail contracts by 
German railroad authorities, and in any case 
they insist on the privilege of being allowed to 
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reduce their prices afterwards to the level of 
foreign competitors when the tenders have been 
opened and examined. To appreciate the in- 
justice of that practice it should be remembered 
that the German railmakers have formed a com- 
bination among themselves, and that no works 
sends in a tender before the prices to be asked 
for have been settled with the other works. The 
plain fact is that the German railroad authorit 
have to deal with a thoroughly organised “ ring, 

the avowed intention of which is to advance the 
prices of steel rails and other articles to the 
highest level that possibly can be reached, and 
that it is only the competition of English and 
Belgian works which protects the German rail- 
road authorities against the extravagant aims of 
the German makers, for extravagant they may 
be called, considering the fact that the prices 
for steel rails obtained in Germany leave an ac- 
ceptable margin, and that they are certainly 
higher than prices in England. Cockerill, in 
Belgium, and Bolckow, Vaugham & Co., in 
England, particularly, have brought upon them- 
selves the wrath of their German competitors. 
The latter blame their Government very severely 
for having given any contracts to foreign works, 
and make that a point in the campaign against 
the railway administration they are now about 
to wage with remarkable skill and energy. They 
have chosen the ground of nationality for their 
arguments, giving it as their candid opinion that 
the Government should allow them high prices | 
for rails on the principle of nationalit 
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Tue Fiji Shimpd has a mysterious article. The 
subject is a statement that twenty-five Hakase 
(Bachelors of Arts) are to hold a meeting in the 
Educational Department about the middle of 
June, for the purpose of deciding upon whom 
the title of Dai-Hakase (Master of Arts) shall 
be conferred. The ijé dwells upon the im- 
portance of scholarly attainments, placing them 
in the same rank with statesmanship, and declar- 
ing that both are equally essential to the well- 
being of acountry. ‘The only difference between 
the two, our contemporary asserts, is that the stu- 
dentand the politician work in different spheres, 
Tf the latter attains to the dignity of a Minister 
of State, the former should be correspondingly 
honoured. In a word, the titles of Dar-jin 
(Minister of State) and Dai-Hakase (Master 
of Arts) ought to be equivalent. In respect of this 
the Fiji Shimpo entertains no doubt that the 
people of Japan judge correctly. But it happens 
that in Japan the namesof those selected for 
the distinction of Dai-Hakase must be approved 
by the Cabinet, and our contemporary thinks it 
not impossible that the honour may be virtually 
made to depend upon the will of this or that 
Minister. On the strength of this hypothesis 
the Ff proceeds to argue that learning is in 
danger of degradation, and it exhorts men of 
letters to decline the title of Das-Hakase so as 
to preserve the honour of their pursuit, Is not 


plated by the Fiji Shimpo, even supposing— 


there is any disposition on the part of the 
Cabinet to make itself the vehicle of such un- 
worthy favoritism. 


Tasmania is stirring itself in respect of imperial 
federation. We read in the Hobart Mercury 
that, on March yth, a meeting of many of the 
principal British residents was held in the Town 
Hall forthe purpose of enrolling members and 
appointing an executive. The Chairman pro- 
mised that ata later meeting Mr.R. J. Beadon—a 
name well known in Japan—would read a paper 
discussing the whole subject of federation, and 
that a debate would then ensue in which opi- 
nions pro. and con. might be brought forward. 
The preliminary meeting appears to have been 
perfectly unanimous. Mr. Beadon took a lead- 
ing part. His speech, the only one delivered, 
is thus reported by the Afercury :— 

Mr. R, J. Beadon said that, although they were de 
barred from making speeches that evening, he hoped 
to be pardoned if he infringed s.ightly upon that rule 
by expressing the very great happiness he felt in bei 
allowed to move the first resolution. It was "That a 
Tasmanian branch of the Imperial Federation Les 
be now formed by the enrolment 
membership be open to all British subjects 
Fasmania, and the support of men of all politi 
parties invited, and that the branch conform to the 
principles of the Imperial Federation League, and be- 
come‘afliliated as a branch thereof.” In order that 
those present might be the better able to understand 
the nature and objects of the league, he would read 
from a pamphlet issued by the ral Committee of 
the lnague tor the information of person 
ling branche any part of the Empire, Ata 
on Imperial Federation held in. London 
on July 2oth, 1883, the Right Hon. W. E. Forster ir 
the chair, it was unanimously resolved that in order to 
secnre the permanent unity of the Empire some form 
of federation is essential, The object of the league 
was to secure by feceration, the permanent unity of 
the Empire, No scheme of federation should inter- 
|fere with the hts of local Parliaments 
regards led ¥ scheme of Imperial fedora 
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Tue following correspondence has appeared in 
the Manchester Courier—one of the writers, 
Mr. G. Cawley, was formerly a Profes: 
the Imperial Engineering College, Toky 
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MANU HACTURARS AND MERCHANTS: 

















this a singular outcry about a shadow? 
the Fiji Shimpo has the strongest possible 


grounds for knowing that the granting or with-| 


holding of the title of Dar-Hakase is to be made 
dependent on the caprice of individual states- 
men, its advice to students is surely superfluous 
as well as injurious. Has it any such grounds? 


Considering that the recipients of the honour | 


are to be selected, in the first place, by an 
entirely independent vote on the part of the 
Council of Hakase, it is not easy to see how the 
affair is to be reduced to the level contem- 
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which we find it very difficult to suppose—that| 





tools, general appliances, photographs, drawings, 
maps, phins, sketches, catalognes, price lists, or circulars, all 
of which will be permanently housed, classitied, and exhibited 
the museum. In the case of merchantable articles, the 
rent prices should be affixed to the samples, As regards the 
ctured yoods, it would be of great interest and 

were grouped and arranged to show 
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We learn that there is every prospect of this 
appeal being eminently successful, as no less 
than thirty firms have oslready responded fa- 
vourably. 
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We take this from the St. Yames's Budget :— 
‘The Jmpérieuse—a ship which must have 
occupied at least as much of the time of the 
Ifouse of Commons as any other vessel in her 
Majesty's navy—has at last sailed for China, via 
the Cape of Good Hope route. We say 
‘sailed,’ but of course she steamed; for her 
masts and sails have been taken out of her and 
a single pole substituted for signalling purposes. 

She is to relieve the Audacious as flagship, asd 

should be in every way an improvement upon 
her predecessor and better fitted to compare 
favourably with the vessels flying the French 
and Russian admirals’ flags. A few details of 
the several ships will best show this :— 
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Tur Kokumin no Tomo (Friend of the Nation) 
calls for an amendment of the newspaper and 
publication regulations on the ground that they 
have been framed to press too hardly on political 
periodicals. The object of copyright, our con- 
temporary takes it, is to protect the labours of 
authors and translators, but it is asked, how much 
less work is required in the production of political 
than in that of scientific periodicals, that the 
protection of copyright should be limited to the 
latter and withheld from the former? The 
tend of the Nation points out that in the case 
of translated books, political and scientific works 
alike enjoy the privilege of being protected, though 








;|a distinction is drawn between the two classes 


of periodicals. Political periodicals do not limit 
themselves to political subjects; they deal also 
with literary, religious, social and philosophical 
questions, and it therefore does seem a hard- 
ship that they should be refused the benefit of 
copyright. As was pointed out some time 
ago by a correspondent, the fact that scientific 





,| journals are protected naturally causes literary 





pilferers to turn their attention to political periodi- 
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cals, which are practically defenceless against 
their attempts. That this is so may be easily 
proved by any one who chooses to inspect a 
second-hand book stall, where will be found 
numerous pamphlets composed exclusively of 
materials filched from political periodicals, 


Tron has this curious item of intelligence :— 
“An ancient Japanese coat of mail has recently 
been unearthed in the vicinity of Victoria, Bri- 
tish Columbia. Some workmen engaged in 
digging a well came upon this interesting relic 
4ft. below the surface. It is a complete piece 
of chain armour, consisting of thousands of 
links of diminutive iron rings the diameter of a 
common pencil. When worn, the coat covered 
the breast, back, and right side, leaving the 
left side, where it was fastened, to be protected 
by the shield. The right sleeve extended to 
the elbow. From the neck to the end of 
the skirt the length is 2o}in, In the side of 
the coat below the arm is a gash 2in. long, 
resembling a cut froma heavy weapon, which 
has been repaired by what appears to be a 
piece of native silver. Such armour was made 
by the Japanese two or three hundred years 
ago. It is impossible to explain how this 
interesting object came there, but there are 
other evidences of early Japanese occupancy in 
the surrounding part of the country, A few 
years ago a large number of ancient Japanese 
coins were found in cairns, or stone graves, in 
the neighbourhood of Victoria.” We have had 
Chinese snuff bottles in Egyptian tombs and 
blane-de-chine seals in an Irish bog, so that a 
shirt of Japanese mail in British Columbia is 
not an unprecedented phenomenon. 


Tue St. James's Budget gives, in extenso, a 
great part of Viscount Tani's Memorial, which 
it calls “a confidential report presented to the 
Japanese Government by the Special Commis- 
sioner recently sent on a mission of research and 
inquiry to Europe and Americ: The London 
journal copies from the San Francisco Daily 
Telegraph. When the much-talked-of document 
was presented, the public mind was so full of 
treaty revision, with which question it directly 
associated the Viscount’s action, that little note 
was taken of the memorial except from this 
point of view. But when we peruse the com- 
Position now, especially the excerpts given by 
the St. Fames's Budget, what strikes us chiefly 
is the very strong foreign policy that it advocates, 
“The Japan of to-day,” says the writer, “ is not 
the Japan of old. The treaties are no longer 
appropriate. * * * What is wanted is the 
courage to take decisive action. We must have 
an army ready to meet any attempt at intimida- 
tion, which would in any case not be joined in 
by all the Powers. * * * If foreigners re- 
fuse to listen to us, and resort to unjust measures, 








we should leave the issue to be settled by war. 
* * * Thold that in our intercourse with 
foreigners we should endeavour to cultivate 
their friendship by observing good faith and 
justice in our dealings with them, But where 
our national rights are concerned, where the 
peace and tranquillity of our country are astake, 
what we require is energy and courage and ot 
remain firm to the last extremity. * * * 
Our foreign relations are influenced exclusively 
by intimidation. ‘There is an old saying that 
excess of good nature is akin to weakness; too 
much courtesy an approach to flattery. Fo- 
reigners are guided by selfish policy. Let us 
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abandon the course we have pursued hitherto. 
Let us increase our military resources, deepen 
our moats, build formidable fortifications, At 
the same time, let us observe good faith and 
practice justice while maintaining our dignity. 
apan should aim at becoming the leader of 
astern nations, with the aid of twenty powerful 
men-of-war and 100,000 well drilled troop 
This is the memorial, be it observed, that met 
with the approval of more than one English 
journal published in the The bare fact 
that it emanated from “the opposition” was 
enough to conceal its unpleasantly emphatic 
character from radical eyes.” 











East. 





Ir this is not true, it ought to be:— The 
President has so far relented from his original 
determination as to buy for his wife a pretty 
phaeton, with a seat behind for the groom, and 
a pair of small brown horses for her exclusive 
use, and thereby hangs a tale. A man in Rich- 
mond wrote a pathetic letter to the President 
not long since, which, by some inadvertence on 
the part of the wise ‘ private secretary,’ fell into 
his own hands. In it the man went on to say 
that he had married a young and beautiful girl 
three months before, and had bought for her, 
with many fond anticipations, a pair of horses, 
for which he had searched the South over, and 
she drove them for a few short weeks, and then, 
on returning from a drive one afternoon, died 
suddenly in his arms from heart disease. He 
could not bear to see those reminders of a happy 
past any more, and Mrs. Cleveland was the only 
woman into whose hands he was willing to have 
them fall. He concluded by saying that he was 
too poor to give them to her, but he wanted her 
to have these treasures of his pretty dead wife. 
The President, without having seen the horses 
at all telegraphed to 
a letter following enclosed a check for them, 
They came, saw, and conquered at once, as they 
are pretty, gentle litle animals, and smiling 
peace reigns everywhere.” 





ve them sent on, and in 


Tue Xéron Shimpé has made a remarkable 
discovery. It is that the captains and crews of 
various steamers are in the habit of behaving in 
a brutal’ manner towards unprotected females 
who happen to be among the passengers. The 
women, our contemporary asserts, are inveigled 
into a cabin, the captain’s perhaps, and there 
persuaded or forced to submit to gross indignity. 
No complaints have been publicly preferred, 
because the unfortunate victims are reluctant to 
proclaim their shame, but according to the 
Kéron Shimpd, the crime is reported to be 
terribly prevalent, and the authorities are ex- 
horted to adopt some precautions against such 
atrocious villainy. Can this thing be credible? 
It may, indeed, have happened once, but that it 
should be frequently repeated is more than we 
can Tt is a pity, however, that the 
Kéron Shimpé is not more explicit. The im- 
putation in its present form affects foreigners as 





Lelieve. 


well as Japanese. 





A very large number of the specimens at the 
“xhibition of Fine Arts, Ueno, Tokyd, have 
heen changed within the past few days, and there 





is now ample inducement for a second visit. 
Some excellent specimens of Japanese medixval 
pictorial art have been sent in. The Committee, 
too, has adopted the often repeated suggestion 











that the names of painters should be written 





on the tickets in English as wellas in Japanese, 


so that foreign visitors will now find instruction 
as well as entertainment. 
of Kano Tanyu, Kano Motonobu, Sesson, Uta- 


Some good examples 


nosuke, and other notables are to be seen. But 
perhaps the gem of the whole collection is a 
set of paintings by Sesshu, from the collection 
of His Excellency Count Kuroda. They are 
landscapes in the Chinese style, executed with 
the greatest force and delicacy. Anyone who, 
having seen these pictures, denies to Japanese 
pictorial art a very high place among the schools 
of the world, whether ancient or modern, must 
either be singularly prejudiced or singularly in- 
appreciative. 





Tur Alainichi Shimbun’s recent statement, 


translated in our issue of Saturday, that a 
foreign engineer of the Home Office would 
shortly be sent to this port, “to make the ne- 
cessary survey for the harbour,” is incorrect. 
An elaborate survey was made about eighteen 
months ago, under the direction of Major- 
General Palmer. A very slight extension of 
this survey, to include the eastern part of the 
Kanagawa Spit, is all that is required by the 
Engineering Bureau of the Home Department, 
in connection with their examination of the 
Harbour project now before them; and this is 
being executed by Japanese surveyors. 





About 11.30 p.m. on the 22nd inst. fire was dis- 
covered in baked potato shop, at Nabecho, Kanda, 
Toky6, which extended immediately to Rosoku- 
cho, Tate-Daikucho, Shin-Shirokanecho, Asahi- 
cho, and Shirakabecho. Before the fire was 
got under control at 3.45 a.m. on the following 
day, 779 houses, 1 shrine, and 12 sheds were 
destroyed, 45 houses being partially damaged. 
ighteen firemen were more or less injured 
during the conflagration. 





We learn with pleasure that a plan has been 
suggested and adopted for putting an end to the 
unnecessary and dangerous custom of locking 
passengers into railway cars. Ithas been de- 
termined to fix a little latch upon the lower part 
of the carriage doors, so that the latter will not 
be liable to open accidentally, but can always 
be opened by a passenger putting out his arm 
for the purpose. Thus passengers will no longer 
be locked in like animals or bales of goods. 








By an Imperial Rescript issued on Saturday, 
the Princes of the Blood are directed to attend 
and take part in the deliberations of the Sumitsu- 
in, and His Excellency Prince Sanjo is ap- 
pointed a member, The new body is assum- 
ing a character of great importance, and may 
already be regarded as the nucleus of a House 
of Lords, 


We learn that Messrs, Nelson and Company 
have secured the copyright of Professor J. M. 


Dixon's new Dictionary, recently reviewed in 


these columns, and that the author is now 


engaged making corrections and additions for 


the London edition, 


Aw action raised by Dr. Ogden against a Kobe 
hotel keeper for the value of certain articles 
alleged to have been stolen from the plaintiff 
while staying in the defendent’s house came up 


on Thursday in the French Consular Court, and 


was afterwards adjourned. 





Tue Oyama-Ashikaga Railway was opened 





on Tuesday, The time-table and fares will be 


found in the usual place in this issue, 
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JFAPAN'S FOREIGN POLICY. 
+ 

N the Alainichi Shinbun of the 20th in- 

stant, we find an article on the subject 
of Japan’s foreign policy, which seems to 
deserve more than usual attention. “Since 
the Franco-Chinese war,” writes our con- 
temporary, “ when France failed to impose 
her will upon China, the sentiments of 
Englishmen towards the latter have under- 
gone a marked change. She has come to 
be regarded as the strongest country in 
the Orient, and editors and authors alike 
speak of her in flattering terms as though 
she were worth courting. An English- 
man, Mr. JAMES, in a book recently pub- 
lished under the title of the ‘Long White 
Mountain,’ says that since his return to 
England from China he has been repeated- 
ly questioned as to the possibility of China’s 
becoming hereafter the mistress of Europe 
and Asia, and that, in reply, he has de- 
clared himself unable to answer any such 
query. His travels in China failed to in- 
form him.sufficiently, although six months 
in India enabled a member of the House of 
Commons to learn everything about that 
continent. Another English writer, in a 
book called the ‘Dawn of the Twentieth 
Century,’ avows his belief that when Janu- 
ary, A.D. 1900, arrives, China will have de- 
veloped strength sufficient to conquer the | 
world ; that with Marquis TSiNG, as Prime 
Minister, she will range herself on Eng- 
land's side against Russia; that Rus: 
unable to meet England in battle, willseek 
to propitiate her; that France will attack 
Germany single-handed, and that England, 
without fighting, will obtain her own terms 
from Russia. It may fairly be presumed 
that this prediction will find favour with 
both China and Marquis Tsinc, and that, 
it will tend to promote, on the one hand, 
closer relations between China and Eng- 
land, and on the other, the personal 
interests of the author. That China should 
evoke such comments from haughty Eng- 
lishmen is no chance incident, but is due 
to the fact that, although not yet fully 
civilized, her population numbers se 
hundred millions and her territorie 
pass in extent those of all other States, 
Russia excepted. Now, in respect of popu- 
lation Japan is far inferior to China, nor do 
her territories measure more than one 
eleventh of the latter’s empire. Still, her 
subjects muster some forty millions, and 
her territories do not greatly suffer by 
comparison with those of any European 
country, while in the Orient she comes 
next to China. Even China, for all 
her strength, is not competent to in- 














ure 


jure Japan. Therefore England, were 
she allied with Japan, would derive 
large advantage in the event of a 


struggle with Russia; and Russia, too, 
were we on her side, would be bene- 
fited in no small degree. Among Russians 


doubts have lately a 





sen whether Japan 








ask one another whether a secret treaty 
does not exist between Japan and Russia. 
This concentration of foreign attention on 
Japan's strength is doubtless a result of 
the reputation lately acquired by China, 
and Japan may congratulate herself on the 
notice she thus receives. But the ques- 
tion is, are we to side with Russia or are 
we to side with England? Any one who 
considers Japan’s permanent interests will 
conclude that her best course is to side 
with neither, but rather to develope her 
own strength peacefully, so that, should 
she become the subject of foreign insult, 
she may be in a position to demand sati 
faction. By this principle and by this 
principle only has our Government been 
guided in its pacific policy of late ye: 
That Russia should suspect us of having 
entered the Triple Alliance ; that England 
should suspect us of having entered into 
a secret treaty with Russia, must be at- 
tributed to ignorance of the conditions 
existing in Japan. Does the clear judg- 
ment of these States become obscured by 
jealousy when questions of international 
policy are concerned? Consider for a 
moment the pros and cons of a Russo- 
Japanese alliance. The interests of Japan 
are connected with Korea and China, and 
after them with England, while as regards 
Russia, we may almost say that we have 
no commercial relations with her and that 
our political relations are equally insigni- 
ficant. 
are considerations which almost warrant 








Proceeding yet another step, there 


us in asserting that our interests, though 
common with those of China and Korea, 
are in some respects opposed to those of 
Russia. For if Russia should adopt an 
aggressive policy in the Orient, it is at 
once apparent in what direction her force 
would be exerted. She would advance 
against China’s northern boundaries, or 
from the Amur district. In that event, 
how would Japan fare did she array herself 





against China and Korea as Russia's ally ? 
Any statesman advocating such a policy, 
would virtually be cutting off his own 
flesh to appease his hunger. The suf- 
fering entailed upon this country would 
be the same as that endured by China 
and Korea. Surely it must be quite 
plain from these considerations that the 
rumours of a secret alliance between 
Russia and Japan have no foundation. 
Again, has Japan joined the Triple Al- 
liance? This suspicion is scarcely less 
irrational, What interest has Japan 
European politics ?- Whether Russia forces 
y southward, and encroz 
itories of the allies, or whether the 


in 





her wa ches upon 
the te 
allies drive Russia back from the Black 
Sca—these are contingencies to which 
Japan is absolutely indifferent. By the 
favour of Providence Japan stands alone 
in the Orient, and can hold herself aloof 
from the turmoil of European politi 
Though the youth of Western States, lay- 














has not joined the Triple Alliance—ttaly, 
Austria and Germany—and Englishmen 
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ing aside the plough and the spade, and 
neglecting industrial pursuits, be actively 


U 


engaged in warlike preparations, our 
happy lot is to increase the number of our 
factory chimnies, attend to our agriculture, 
and follow the path of industry in peace. 
This is Japan’s special advantage. Why 
should she be foolish enough to meddle 
with the politics of distant lands; to pur- 
posely stir up waves upon the smooth 
surface of her national existence? Among 
the various causes that have conduced to 
the prosperity of England, not the least im- 
portant is her isolation from the arena of 
European politics. And the same is true of 
the United States of America. In these two 
countries we have an excellent example. 
Why should we neglect it, and court the 
dangers of distant alliances? Let us 
hope that these considerations will tend to 
dispel the baseless suspicions of both our 
English and our Russian friends.” 

It is easy to see from the tone of this 
important article that the writer feels 
assured of his position. But it is not 
equally easy to understand how any cause 
should have arisen for such a disclaimer. 
Possibly the explanation is to be sought 
in some survival or recrudescence of the 
long exploded popular fantasy about Count 
Kuropa’s political creed. Be this as it 
may, however, we welcome writing so 
straightforward and unequivocal as that 
of the Mainichi Shimbun. The public 
often shows a strange propensity to over- 
look what is plainest. And what could 
possibly be plainer than the route that 
best befits Japan’s feet? It is her happy 
lot to be able to hold aloof from all foreign 
complications. Situated in the East as 
England is in the West, she has this ad- 
vantage over England, that her interests 
are as yet practically confined within 
the four seas encircling her island empire. 
The notion that she should join a Euro- 
pean alliance from which even Great 
Britain, with Constantinople in the balance, 
stands apart, is the wildest folly. Scarcely 
less irrational would it be that she should 
ally herself with one of two Powers which, 
however traditional their hostility, have 
happily no grounds for present quarrel 
and are slowly but surely drifting closer 
to a friendship that well becomes their 
aims and is essential to the permanent 
peace of the Orient. We are persuaded 
that to suspect Japanese statesmen of 
views opposed to these is a most thorough 
misapprehension. ‘The réle of this empire 
is distinctly marked. She has to develope 
such strength as will enable her to exact re- 
spect for her neutrality in any discernible 
contingency. Long years of peace are 
needed for the assimilation of the civiliza- 
tion she has adopted. To plunge into the 
quarrels of foreign Poivers might win the 
momentary favour of two or three States, 
but would effectually interrupt the progress 
by which alone she can secure the respect 
Her statesmen 
may change their portfolios, but there is 
little probability of their changing their 
foreign policy. In whatever hands the 


and consideration of all. 
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Presidency of the Cabinet or the direction 
of the Foreign Office lies, it is safe to say 
that the mot d’ordre will be peaceful de- 
velopment, with a military organization 
sufficient to maintain an effective neutrality 
or to strike a strong blow on behalf of na- 
tional integrity. 


FAPANESE MAGAZINES. 
ee 
NEW magazine called Nihonjin (The 
Japanese) hasrecently been published. 
Although on the staff of its writers there 
are several well-known names, and though 
its opening number promises great things, 
we cannot see that its appearance is 
subject for congratulation. The number 
of such magazines that already exist is 
out of all proportion to the number of able 
writers who can find leisure to contribute 
anything worth reading. The gentlemen 
who have pledged themselves to write for 
the new journal are already more or less 
under an obligation to contribute to some 
half-dozen other similar publications, in 
addition to discharging the duties of their 
respective callings. 

SPENCER observes that human opinion 
passes through three stages—‘“the un- 
animity of the ignorant, the disagree- 
ment of the inquiring, and the unanimity 
of the wise.” 
journalism the Japanese are at present 
in the middle stage; since, as to the 
kind of magazine that is best suited to 
the wants of educated readers, there is 
nothing but disagreement. How to conduct 
a journal on the broad lines on which the 
great journals of the West are conducted 
—how to combine sholarship with en- 
tertainment, solidity of matter with grace 
of style, isan art that the Japanese have yet 
to acquire. A new magazine in this country 
usually enters the field of literature with 
no small degree of éclat. It flatters itself 
that itis going to strike the golden mean, 
and its first numbers are as a rule full of 
promise. But after the lapse of a few 
months its stock of special contributions 
becomes exhausted, and it has to depend 
on the efforts of raw students, or at the 
best of extremely young and half-educated 
school or college teachers. The number 
of really able writers being lamentably 
small, the swarms of journals on every 
conceivable subject now in circulation are 
only kept afloat by the efforts of a host of 
shallow scribblers. It is the decrease, then, 
and not the increase, of magazines that all 
lovers of Japanese literature desire to see. 
If some dozen writers of diverse attain- 
ments would but apply themselves to the 
task of making any existing magazine—or 
a new one, if that be preferred—a thor- 
oughly efficient and popular organ; if 
articles that demand special research met 
with adequate remuneration ; if originality 
invariably commanded the highest price, 
this class of journalism would enter on a 


new era. 
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As matters now stand, Japanese maga- 
zines, like the j/nr‘kisha men, are killing 
cach other. Their insipidity and super- 
ficiality in some cases, their prosiness and| 
excessive technicality in others, are bring-| 
ing journalism into general contempt. 
Even on subjects the knowledge of which 
is necessarily very limited, such as Educa- 
tion, for instance, the Japanese are not 
content with less than some five or six 
different organs of discussion. 

The origin of this state of things 
lies deep in inherited mental peculiari- 
ties. No one can have resided long in 
this country without noticing that the 
virtue of independence of spirit is too 
frequently exaggerated into a vice. Stub- 
born refusal to pay deference to others 
is the fruitful source of many a_ wild 
scheme and of much badly executed work. 
Of the enormous time and patience re- 
quired to learn how to do anything well, 
the majority of the youth of the present 
day has no idea. That humility, coupled 
with subjection for many long years to the 
authority of the experienced and the wise, 
is the only way to obtain the knowledge 
that qualifies a man to express an opinion 
on any subject, is something of which too 
many young Japanese are quite ignorant. 
Therefore we find the upstart politician 
forsaking his school desk and proffering 
advice to a Prime Minister, and the veriest 
dabbler in science speaking with an air of 
certainty on subjects of whose elements 
and bearings he has not the faintest 
conception. That there is a great deal to 
encourage all this conceit in the student 
class is undeniable. Names have misled 
them. The titles which are applied to 
learned men at home, and which, with few 
exceptions, may be taken as a guarantee 
of the possession of a large amount. of 
solid learning by their bearers, are applied 
here to young men who cannot be said to 
have done more than qualify themselves 
to enter a home college. Young men 
who have stepped from the student’s desk 
to the professorial chair, and who lack the 
learning, age, and dignity that are associat- 
ed with the name of a college professor 
in Europe, are somewhat numerous in this 
country—a fact which accounts in a large 
measure for the rife growth of conceit in 
the student class. As Mr. FukUZAWA has 
often pointed out, that which in too many 
instances Japan has adopted from the West 
is the name merely of a very good thing. The 
thing itself has yet to come. And, as Vi 
count Mort remarked at the last University 
Graduation ceremony, to graduate means 
one thing in one country and another in 
another, and the Japanese should guard 
against attaching too high an importance 
to academic laurels won in this country at 
the present time. The notion seems pre- 
valent that a young man who has graduated 
in literature is competent to write an ar- 
ticle on any literary subject whatever. And 
the editors of magazines seem quite con- 








Te with the most unreadable articles, as 


long as their writers’ names are prefaced 
with a Gakusht. 

The low standard of literature in Japan 
can only be paralleled by the low intel- 
lectual standard of oratory. In fact, 
we shall not be going too far if we 
say that the almost total lack of an ideal 
in the two chief modes of expressing 
thought—writing and speaking—is the one 
source of the vast amount of insipid and 
uninviting mental food that is being offered 
to the public week by week and month 
after month from the platform and by the 
press. 

The first number of the Nrhon-jin 
contains a valuable article by Mr. SUGIURA 
SHIGETAKI on the new direction which 
learning in Japan has taken. The author is 
of opinion that the Japanese mind is better 
adapted to the acquirement of scientific 
knowledge than to anything else; and this 
he attributes to the fact that Japanese 
possess the calculating faculty in a greater 
degree than many other nations. Mr. 
SuGiuRA’s comparison of the tendencies 
of the old and new learning, and his 
remarks on the enormous advantages 
of the latter, are very valuable. Mr. 
INouyE YENRIO, in an article entitled 
“Religion in Japan,” puts forward the 
claims of Buddhism to almost universal 
acceptance in Japan. This writer's faith 
in his creed, and readiness to state it on 
all occasions, are rare phenomena in 
these days. Mr. INovyE is a prominent 
member of the Philosophical Society, and 
the head of a kind of Philosophical In- 
stitute inaugurated last year, in con- 





nection with which regular instruction 
in philosophy is imparted by means 
of lectures. Both as a writer and a 


speaker he is a man of no ordinary 
power, and his influence with the rising 
generation is considerable. His staunch 
adherence to a faith that, with much true 
philosophy, propagates no ordinary amount 
of superstition, is regarded by many of his 
scholarly friends as a weakness which is 
amply atoned for by wide attainments, 
a benevolent nature, and indefatigable in- 
dustry in spreading knowledge. 








THE POPULAR POWER PARTY IN 
FAPAN. 
po EEE IE 

T is unquestionably a misnomer to call 
the Afinken-té the “people’s party.” By 
the term “ people’s party” we understand 
a party that represents the people and 
ha a mandate from the people. Neither 
of these conditions is satisfied, or can be 
satisfied at present, by the Japanese 
Minken-td. There is no political machin- 
ery by which the people can declare 
their sentiments or formulate their man- 
date. Therefore, when we hear a coterie 
of politicians arrogate the title of “the 
people’s party,” the evident insincerity 
and presumptuousness of the term preju- 


digg ua against them. It would not be 
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just, however, to hold the A/inken-td re- 
sponsible for this false rendering of its 
name. The word A/inken-té really means 
“popular power party,” an expression 
essentially different from “ people's party.” 
It is competent and legitimate for any 
body of politicians, however imperfect 
their avenues of communication with the 
people, or however shadowy their mandate 
from the people, to call themselves “the 
popular power party.” For it is then dis- 
tinctly understood that they do not claim 
to represent the people, but that they 
merely take their stand on an intelligible 
and useful platform, the enfranchisement 
of the people and the extension of go- 
vernment by the people for the people. 
Such a body of politicians is the Japanese 
Minken-té. They are not “the people's 
party,” but “the popular power party.” 
We think it well to establish this distinction 
clearly at the outset, lest a body so essen- 
tial to political progress should be discre- 
dited by the blunders of its representa- 
tives. One of those representatives has 
just come forward, and given us, in the 
columns of the Fapan Gazette, a statement 
plainly intended to be a manifesto. He at 
once falls into the confusion of terms here 
noted, but evidently from want of appre- 
hension rather than of deliberate purpose, 
and in examining the programme he enun- 
ciates we shall refer to his party not by 
the name he improperly chooses, but by 
its original title Minken-td. 

Everyone interested in Japanese affairs 
watches closely the gradual formation and 
growth of political parties, and seeks 
eagerly to obtain a clear definition of the 
issues pending between the framers of the 
Constitution and their opponents. For 
our own part, we are unable to discern at 
present more than one issue. That we 
pointed out three years ago, and events 
have verified our prediction. The framers 
ofthe Constitution have apparently resolved 
that the Ministers of the Crown shall be 
Ministers of the Crown in fact as well as 
in name: that they shall hold their port- 
folios by the Imperial pleasure and not at 
the mandate of an elective assembly. The 
Opposition maintain that Ministers of 
State should be responsible to  Parlia- 
ment, just as they are in England, and 
that the power of keeping them in office 
or dismissing thém from it, should not be 
vested in the Throne. The one side advo- 
cates a Teishitsu Natkaku, or Crown 
Cabinet; the other, a Giin Natkaku, or 
Parliamentary Cabinet. The arguments 
in favour of the latter have the sympathy of 
advanced Liberals everywhere. The argu- 
ments in favour of the former, as a first 
step, command the approval of all prudent 
persons. It is unnecessary to re-state the 
two cases. They have already been con- 
sidered in these columns, and our business 
at present is with facts not theories. 

This issue excepted—and we do not for 
a moment underrate its importance—it is 

ally difficult to discern any other pos- 
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sible points of difference. For until the 
draft of the Constitution is published, the 
Opposition cannot know what they are 
opposing. Itis simply a question of “ins” 
and “outs.” Even the J/iuken-té may ulti- 
mately find that the principal planks in their 
platform have been used in the construction 
of the official edifice. Still we want to 
know what those planks are, and the Japa- 
nese writer in the Gazette undertakes to 
tell us. He commences with a sort of 
apology for the youthful element in the 
Minken-té; justly reminding the public that 
in the Japan of to-day, where the elders 
are, for the most part, men of the past, it 
is inevitable that the popular power party 
should be chiefly recruited from the rising 
generation. Against this view nothing can 
be urged. He then proceeds to the more 
serious business of his essay, namely—we 
quote his own words—"to lay before fo- 
reigners the opinions of the leaders of the 
people’s party.” On summing up those 
leaders, however, he finds that “there is 
only Count Goro actually in the field.” 
It is, therefore, as Count GoTo’s spokes- 
man that he takes up his pen. First, with 
regard to Treaty Revision, which 
parently occupies a prominent place in the 
programme of the A//nken-té. Count Goto, 
Cabinet 


ap- 


we are told, thinks that the whole 
should have resigned when the negotia- 
tions were suspended, “because they had 
lost the confidence both of the country and 
Foreign Governments ;” and he further 
thinks that the temporary failure of the 
negotiations was due to “the various 
mistakes which the present Government 
had been making for many years.” We 
are bound to suppose that these are 
the Count’s views, singular 4s they seem. 
It is entirely false to say that the Cabinet 
has lost the confidence of Foreign Govern- 
ments. Foreign Governments know per- 
fectly well that Treaty Revision had to be 
suspended because the conditions 
posed by their representatives assumed an 
intolerable complexion. We do not stop 
to consider whether such conditions were 
or were not necessary. Our immediate 
concern is with the fact only. Nor is this 
all. Among the Great Western Powers 
it may be confidently asserted that there 
is not one which doubts the advisability 
and importance, in Japan’s best interests, 
of the present Ministry’s remaining in 
power. Count GoTo has ready access to 
all the Foreign Representatives in Tokyd. 
He may easily assure himself of the truth 
of our assertion. As to the confidence of 
the Japanese nation, aliens cannot, of 
course, speak with assurance. Even aliens 
however, can perceive and appreciate one 
significant fact, namely, that subsequent 
to the suspension of the Treaty Revision 
negotiations, the leader of the most in- 
fluential and intelligent political party 
outside the Government, entered the 
Cabinet and is now Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. This does not look as though 
the Cabinet had forfeited the confidence 
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of the nation. But Count Goto adds 
that the present Government has been 
making “ various mistakes for years,” and 
he supports this sweeping accusation by 
two distinct charges. The first is that, 
having originally attempted to establish 
Japanese influence in Korea in competi- 
tion with Chinese, the Government subse- 
quently “abandoned their policy and be- 
came quite indifferent to Korean affairs.” 
Admitting this to be trae—though it is, in 
fact, an exaggerated statement—are we 
to understand that Count GoTo would 
have advocated the pursuance of a policy 
of interference and rivalry in Korea, and 
that he blames the Cabinet for not persist- 
ing in such a policy? It had been as- 
serted by Western historians that, for all 
their pacific professions, Radicals and 
Republicans are most prone to involve their 
country in foreign complications. Ap- 
parently Count Goro would justify this 
verdict, unless, as we fully believe, he is 
greatly misrepresented by his exponent. 
We are further told that he ‘denounces in 
strong terms the general foreign policy of 
the Government in relying upon one strong 
country at the cost of losing the respect and 
friendship of other Powers, equally strong 
and formidable ?”” He advocates ‘‘a policy 
of impartiality towards all Treaty Powers.” 
How well this sounds in theory! A 
steady gait, swerving neither to the right 
nor to the left, looks dignified and im- 
posing. But Count Goro, or his spokes- 
man, has to show how the Japanese Go- 
vernment has deviated from that gait. It 
will not do to speak of contracts placed 
here or orders given there. International 
intercourse depends on something more 
than a mere question of petty commercial 
favours, The Japanese Government has 
not lost “the respect and friendship of 
strong and formidable Powers. It re- 
tains that respect and friendship, Count 
GoTo non obstante. Whether any Go- 
vernment replacing it at the present junc- 
ture would be equally fortunate in this 
respect, we take leave to doubt strongly. 
It is strange that at such a time as 
this, when the country is within a short 
distance of the most memorable epoch 
its political history, the manifesto 
of a statesman claiming to represent the 
people should be chiefly devoted to 
questions of foreign policy. Only in the 
briefest and most general terms does 
Count Goro’s exponent allude to home 
affairs. He does not say a word about 
the representation of the people; not a 
word about the origin of Ministerial au- 
thority; not a word about the form of 
Constitution he would advocate. He 
confines himself to this—that the laws 
governing speech and the right of public 
meeting should be modified; that the 
financial policy of the Government is 
wrong; and that the raising of a coast 
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defence fund ‘did a great injustice 
to the people.” In what respects the 
financial 


Policy errs; in what manner a 
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wealthy persons “did a great injustice to 
the people;" to what extent the laws re- 
gulating speech and public meeting should 
be relaxed—on all these points he is silent. 
With admirable assurance the 
nation to give him a blank cheque. And 
such is the portrait of the J/inken-té 
painted by itself! Is it a true portrait ? 
Is it even true in respect of the principal 
figure, Count GoTo? We think not. The 
fault is with the painter's clumsiness. 
Count GoTo’s ideas cannot be so inchoate 
and baseless as the writer in the Fapan 
Gazette represents them tobe. Both he 
and his party have been caricatured, not 
photographed. 





he asks 


THE DISTANT OUTLOOK. 
SS 

MONG scientific men there are a few 
who every now and again leave the 
technicalities of their special studies and 
set themselves to the solution of one or 
more of the great problems of life ; that is, 
they leave the domain of science proper 
and enter on that of philosophy. Such 
men possess one advantage over the or- 
dinary philosopher, namely, 
quaintance with most of the 
ascertained facts bearing on the subject 
under treatment. Professor HUXLEY 
particularly at home in this class of writing, 
and his philosophy equally with his science 
has made no small stir in the learned 
world. His lucid style, his trenchant 
logic, his keen irony combined with great 
moral courage, make everything that he 
writes not merely readable but eminently at- 
tractive. Professor HUXLEY, however, is by 
no means the only scientist who deals with 
subjects of world-wide interest. A num- 
ber of others have followed in his train. 
Conspicuous among these stands the name 
of the astronomer, RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Mr. Proctor seems to find pleasure 
in occasional descents from his starry 
heights. A variety of sublunary subjects 
have occupied his attention, even sub- 
jects which busy men do not often study 
deeply, such as whist, for instance. In 
the pages of the journal of which he is the 
originator, Knowledge, he has given to the 
world some of the fruits of his genius. A 
few months ago, in an article entitled 
“Human Life,” he put forward some in- 
teresting speculations on the ultimate re- 
sults of the rapid increase of the world’s 
inhabitants. He observes that it is an ac- 
cepted principle of philanthropy that hu- 
man life should be nurtured in all available 
ways, and that it is a prevalent notion with 
politicians that the increase of population 
is a sign of the prosperity of a country, and 
something which it is the duty of all states- 
men to further tothe utmost. He then pro- 
ceeds to show that increase of population 
means eventual starvation or self-destruc- 
tion; because, with the growth of population 
going on in an ever-increasing ratio, long 
before this planet is rendered uninhabitable 
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by the darkening of the sun, the food that 
the earth is capable of rendering will have 
proved altogether insufficient to meet the 
wants of the teeming millions of human 
consumers who will then inhabit it. 

Mr. Proctor, quoting from a statis- 
tical record, draws attention to the fact 
that, despite emigration and wide-spread 
pauperism (with its accompanying loss of 
life), the population of England has during 
the last twenty years increased at the 
rate of one-half per cent. per annum, and 
that there is every sign that the rate of 
increase will grow and not diminish: 
hence that in 154 years the population may 
be expected to increase tenfold, which 
meansthat in the year 2031 the encouraging 
growth of numbers will have reached to 
300,000,000, The population, increasing 
tenfoldin 154 or 155 years, will by the year 
2500 have increased 10,000-fold, or will 





amount to 300,000,000,000, exceeding 
some 200 times the probable present 
population of the whole earth. There will 


then be about six square feet of space for 
each inhabitant. ‘By that time,” says 
Mr. Proctor, “the 
cow idea will have had to be given up by the 


statesmen swaying those 300,000,000,000 


three-acres-and-a- 


‘under Britain’s royal sceptre then. 
Then, turning to the United States, that 
free country where there is supposed to 
be room for everybody, Mr. Proctor 
shows that the distant prospect is no less 
gloomy. 
scems, doubles itself in about twenty years, 
or five times in a century. Since five 
doublings mean a thirty-two fold increase, 
in four centuries, at this rate, the increase 
of population wouldbe about a million fold ; 
so that the total would amount to about 
sixty millions of millions, or thereabout. 
Supposing that the whole of the northern 
and southern continents were open for re- 
sidence, about three-fourths of a square 
yard of surface only would be available for 
each inhabitant. As Mr. PROCTOR goes 
on to observe, there is little likelihood that 
such a high rate of increase will be main- 
tained for any length of time, but still, at 
even the most moderate rate of increase, 
the prospects are in a high degree alarming. 
With these facts before us, the vaunted 
progress of the human race, the decrease 
of disease, and the consequent increased 
longevity, assume an entirely different as- 
pect, and we are inclined to ask what kind 
of morality will exist in the days when 
men have to scramble for food and for 
room to turn round in, and-what pleasures 
and pastimes are there which we now enjoy 
that will be enjoyed by our remote de- 
scendants? How many race-courses or 
tennis-lawns will there be then ?- And how 
will it be possible to manceuvre vast armies 
without trampling on human bodies ? 

Mr. PROCTOR draws attention to the 
fact that the exhaustion of the earth’s 
resources is progressing no less rapidly 
than its population is increasing. In 

eat Britain alone, 150,000,000 tons of 
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coal are yearly brought to the pit's mouth. 
In every country material that has taken 
hundreds or thousands of years to form is 
being consumed with astonishing rapidity, 
Heir to all the geological treasures of by- 
gone ages, the human race of the present 
day is acting the spendthrift to such an 
extent as to render existence undesirable 
to all, and possible only to a few in the not 
very distant future. 

Science, which finds a remedy for so 
many evils, can find none for this, as every 
scientific discovery inevitably leads to the 
more rapid exhaustion of the earth’s 
garnered stores. “Progress in civiliza- 
tion,” says Mr. PRocToRr, “at least along 
the present lines, can only hasten the 
coming of the end. For civilization as at 
present understood, culture as at present 
alone appreciated, imply steady advance 
beyond the supply of mere necessities, 
beyond the mere support of life—the 
steady development of new wants, fresh 
pleasures, and greater luxury.” 

Mr. Procror ends his article as fol- 
lows :— Not regimen, which is really 
needed, but recipe, is chiefly suggested by 
short-sighted men (whom the world mis- 
takes for philosophers) to improve this 
state of things. Philanthrophy, commu- 
nism, socialism, anarchy, in turn hold out 
promise of improvement. Butin the mean- 
time the stores of life, on which the vitality 
of the human race as such must depend, are 
being used up at such a rate that the time 
of final exhaustion lies within measurable 
distance. And the statistician boasts, be- 
cause the records of birth-rates and death- 
rates show that the end must be even 
nearer, supposing no change should take 
place, than it would be if consumption 
went on no more quickly than it is already 
doing.” 

Mr. Proctor has not told us in detail 
what measures should in his opinion 
be adopted to ward off as far as pos- 
sible the coming evil. This of course 
would involve some rather delicate sub- 
jects, the treatment of which in the 
pages of an ordinary journal’our present 
canons of taste strongly condemn. For 
ourselves we have no sympathy with deli- 
cacy of this kind, where the issues of the 
question are so momentous. If the rapid 
increase of population means ultimate 
destruction to a large portion of humanity, 
or unbearable misery to the remainder, 
philanthropy should at once set about 
finding a remedy for the evil. Despite 
the enormous difficulties in the way, 
if a large number of educated men and 
women civilized countries were 
endeavour by all means in their power to 
keep such portions of the populations over 
whom they exercised an influence within 
reasonable limits, a great deal might be 
done. It is high time that all the false and 
stupid sensitiveness and delicacy that 
prevent men from treating the question 
of the increase of population as they treat 


the increase or decrease of ordinary ani- 
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mals should be abandoned, and that the 
problem of how best to confine the birth 
of children within reasonable limits should 
be thoroughly discussed. There is a deal 
of false modesty in these matters among 
Westerns, which, if not cast off, will render 
impossible the discovery of any remedy for 
the impending evil. If the wisdom of man- 
kind is unable to devise anything to meet 
the case, war and disease will seal the fate 
of more than half of the future inhabitants 
of the earth. Steady increase of popula- 
tion will render all the present and all 
future preventatives of discase absolutely 
powerless. No sanitary measures can be 
effectual when the air is full of poison 
and when food isinsufficient. Plague and 
pestilence will be the natural results of 
the state of things that will exist then. 
And, moreover, as is invariably the case, 
when times are bad and pleasures few, 
men’s worse passions will be inflamed 
to a degree terrible to contemplate. With 
nothing but the most loathsome existence 
to look forward to, it is easy to see how 
to kill or to be killed may become the one 
ambition of life. 

For the majority of our readers these 
speculations will probably have little in- 
terest. It is not easy to induce men to 
concern themselves about what is going 
to happen even fifty years hence. The 
world is intensely selfish, and probably 
always will be. But, nevertheless, in 
view of the radical and seemingly al- 
most impossible reforms that have been 
brought about by human foresight, energy, 
and perseverance, there is no saying but 
that in the near or distant future a 
rational limit may be placed on the in- 
crease of human food-consumers, as has 
been the case in respect of other kinds of 
consumers. At the same time, if the scl- 
fish propensities and the /arsses-faire spi 
of mankind be taken into account, it is 
hard to escape the conviction that the 
dark clouds which now stretch across the 
distant horizon of humanity are little likely 
to give place to a clear sky, and that they 
will rather grow blacker as ages roll on. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
——— 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE AND CHRISTIAN 
CREED. 


To te Epitor of tHE “ Japan Matt.” 

S1R,—Those who have had experience in such 
matters know how little reliable are the statements 
and facts contained in controversial religious tracts 
and pamphlets. Indeed there seems often to be a 

“strange influence at work which makes the authors 
of such tracts quote authorities wrongly and quite 
from the purpose, The scholar grimly reads page 
after page of perversions and mal-quotations, 
which alas! too often impose on the weaker 
brethren and sisters. 

1, “ One of them” is quite right in stating that 
two kinds of wine are referred to in Scripture, one 
the Hebrew yayin, the other the Hebrew tirdsh. 
But both of these wines are intoxicating, and they 
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“One of them” draws (following the “ tract”) is 
preposterous. ‘Ihe wine which is generally as- 
sociated with corn and oil is tirésh, which appears 
in the verse referred to above as the more inebriat- 
ing of the two, as the “climax of engrossing in- 
fluences.” 

2. ©The only form in which the unfermented juice 
of the grape is preserved in modern Syria and 
Palestine,” says Dr. Eli Smith, a well-known 
American missionary, ‘is that of diés, which may 
be calléd grape molasses.” Another missionary, 
Rev. Henry A. Holmes, states that this dids is never 
regarded as a boiled wine, but as a sweetening 
syrup. For ‘One of them” to prove the mere 
existence of such a substance in Bible lands and 
times, and its classification under the genus 
wine, is a very small way indeed towards the 
proving of his case. 

3. The modern Jewish passover seems to have 
changed somewhat from the ancient passover. The 
modern Jews consider that the unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs used in that feast were selected 
because of their unpalatable character. There is 
every reason for believing them to be wrong in 
this supposition. Nor have we ground for sup- 
posing that the Lord's Supper recognized any 
such Jewish Passover prejudices, especially since 
we know on Paul’s own authority that the 
early Christians got drunk with the wine used at 
the Communion Service (1 Corinthians, XI, 21). 
The culpits are exhorted by him to propriety of 
conduct, not to the use of dids or other vinous 
kind of molasses or unfermented juice. 

4. The scriptures never forbid the use of wine. 
How in the name of all that is reasonable can St. 
Paul's mé methuskesthe oind, “don't get tipsy with 
wine’’ be construed, as “ One of them,” quoting 
from his precious tract, would persuade us, into a 
prohibition of the use of wine? 

To close with the indignant words of the scho- 
larly and judicious Dean Alford, in his note to the 
miracle at Cana of Galilee, (Greek Testament 
Vol. I., p. 706) :-—* The Lord here most effectually 
and once for ail stamps with His condemnation 
that false system of moral reformation, which 
would commence by pledges to abstain from in- 
toxicating liquors. He pours out his bounty for 
all, and He vouchsafes}His grace to each for guid- 
ance; and to endeavour to evade the work which 
He has appointed for each man,—by refusing the 
bounty, to save the trouble of seeking the grace, is 
an attempt which must ever end in degradation 
of the individual motives, and in social demorali- 
zation,—whatever present apparent effects may 
follow its first promulgation. One visible sign of 
this degradation, in its intellectual form, is the 
miserable attempt made by some of the advocates 
of this movement, to show that the wine here and 
in other places of scripture is unfermented wine, 
not possessing the power of intoxication.” 

Tam, yours, etc., 

Tue WRiTgR oF THE ARTICLE. 

Tokyd, 14th May. 





THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES IN JAPA- 
NESE SCHOOLS. 





To THE Epiror oF tHe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Probably few who are not directly engaged 
in educational work in Japan are aware of the 
great demand for instruction in foreign languages, 
especially English, that comes from the students. 
Not long ago, the writer was told by an official of 
a school in Osaka, that it was necessary for him 
to secure the services of a foreign teacher, because 
the students demanded it, and would leave the 
school if one could not be found. Instruction in 
foreign languages is now a very important part of 
the curriculum of every government school, and a 
very large proportion of the students’ time is taken 
up with reading, translating, and practice in con- 
The importance of the subject need 
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much time and work each student devotes to it, 
and that from six to eight years (more frequently 
eight) are usually required, it becomes a matter of 
supreme importance to the authorities and stu- 
dents, to enquire whether the methods of instruc- 
tion are not capable of material improvement. 

Unless it be assumed that the Japanese mind is 
so constituted as to be incapable of grasping the 
principles of western languages, it is absurd to 
assert, as some persons have done, that such a 
long period of instruction is necessary. I have 
been in Japan, as teacher in a large government 
school, about a year-and-a-half. During this time 
IT have considered the question with care. I have 
observed the progress of a number of pupils who 
may be fairly taken as representative, and what is 
of more importance, I have studied the peculiar 
attitude of the Japanese mind toward the con- 
struction and idiom of the English language. 
These observations, incomplete though they are, 
have acquired unexpected interest to me, and an 
importance to students not readily over-estimated. 
Tam fully convinced that by the introduction of a 
system of instruction adapted to their peculiar 
methods of thought and expression, the labour of 
Japanese students in acquiring command of the 
English language can be reduced fully one half. 
This means a reduction both in time and work. 
It also means a sound, practical knowledge of 
English, really more thorough than the students 
in general acquire even in the University. 





A radical fault underlies the whole system of 
instruction in foreign languages. It is wrong 
from the very beginning. Students of four years 
standing know some English words, they can pro- 
nounce fairly well, therefore they can read 
smoothly; but they cannot form short 
sentences, nor do they understand what they 
read. Such a condition of affairs in the schools is 
lamentable. Being unnecessary, it is, after so 
many years, discreditable. The remedy can be 
applied, but it requires intelligent thought anda 
clear recognition of the conditions, before a satis- 
factory course of instruction can be laid down. 
No one more fully realizes the difficulties and the 
magnitude of the task than the writer of these 
lines. The conditions being new, it involves a 
new system of instruction in language, based upon 
experience with Japanese students, But if well 
done, the results will be immediate and great. 
Give three years at the outset beginning with the 
lowest class in English, to systematic instruction ; 
lay the foundation for future study there, and 
foreign teachers, so far as teaching the principles 
of the language is concerned, may be dispensed 
with. For this purpose, with a proper course to 
guide them, Japanese teachers are quite com- 
petent. Foreign teachers are required to give 
training in pronunciation and accent, perhaps, but 
not for the ordinary routine work of the classes. I 
regard the first three years as all-important, and 
I believe they would equal six years under the 
present system, 


even 


If anyone doubts this conclusion, or deems that 
the faults of the present system are exaggerated, 
perhaps the following examples, taken from students 
in Osaka, will be more convincing than any words 
of mine. 

Translations of a Japanese letter by students who 
had studied English between four the five years :— 


“T received already your letter and firmly re- 
cognized that you have sent the Kobe bank-note 
instead of the price of article which’ 1 have sent to 
you at past day ;—please shall you receive other 
closing note paper.” 





“Twill send the good of your next order as soon 
as it success, since it is manufacturing now and it 
shall be success in this month.” 

“T looked on your letter and thanks of your 
trouble which you had taken,” etc. 

The following are abstracts from compositions 


written iby students.who have studied three and a 
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the character of the mistakes is peculiar, and only 
attributable to superficial instruction, 

“Winter holidays are not so pleasure for me 
like Spring holidays, because everywhere I shall 
go I feels very cold.” 

“ There was no birds to hear clearly songs.” 

But there was so many men to visit Sumiyo- 
shi, that I was very difficult to buy sail ticket.” 

“Tn general appearance of the clothing consists 
of five parts, called” etc. 

“There are little difference in,” 

‘* But his active mind did not able to those ser- 
vice. He was watched therefore every day to get 
out, and to entire a military service.” 

“ Hideyoshi was a son of a very poor man, but 
he had been to sorrow the pressure and plots of 
treacheries. Then he created a man who is able to 
subject. At one day the man commanded him to 
go for buy a coat of mail and had given the 
moneys. He considered good chance to himself, 
because he had not a sword and a coat. He 
bought those and begin to fight with the enemies.” 

“He then fight with Korea and China, but he 
wasdeadand * * * * ” 

“He was regard as a hilo in Japan still at the 
present.” 

“ He was these conquered several enemy.” 

“His father made him the servants of monks 
house. His * * * * vexed monks and told 
him to flown away from house.” 

“T went to Yamato making a legion with my 
schoolmates, for the purpose that we are to be 
more skilful to the military exercise, and I gets 
many knowledge of the history and geography of 
that territories, and upon all, I can get the health, 
by walking, enable to the study in coming day.” 

The last choice bit represents the resuls of over 
four years of teaching in English! All the above 
are from scholars in the Chiu Gakko, in Osaka. 
But what can a teacher do with such writing! 
Correct it to be sure, but to what purpose? Is it 
not clear that the fault lies away back in the pri- 
mary classes, and that the remedy must be applied 
there? 

There is a peculiar phase of the Japanese cha- 
racter that renders such ridiculous mistakes pos- 
sible. It is difficult to explain, but it may be 
understood from the statement that every one of 
the writers of the above examples would give the 
rule of the agreement of verb and subject, for 
instance, and probably break the rule in giving it. 
Thoughtless, heedless blundering like this comes 
from a wrong beginning, and a total failure to 
recognize the principles of the language. The 
students blunder along, spending five or six years 
over English in the schools, picking up words and 
high sounding expressions now and then, learning 
to speak almost by rote, and some of them finally 
speak intelligibly. Others do not speak English 
in ten years. Then, as regards the expressions 
they pick up, the chances are about even that they 
have learned them by sound, and that they really 
cannot spell the words composing them. I have 
seen the most ridiculous and unintelligible sen- 
tences written in imitation of familiar expressions, 
and the unfortunate part of all is that the students 
seem blissfully unconscious of having made any 
noticeable errors. A simple ‘1 made a mistake” 
smooths it all over at once. 

Such difficulties complicate the problem of teach- 
ing very much. They must bemet. They cannot 
be neglected. It is difficult to make students think, 
butit must bedone, They must learn to apply the 
knowledge they acquire. Thoroughness is foreign 
to the Japanese character, and this makes the 
teacher’s position very trying. The tendency to get 
on, laudable in itself, is fatal to progress when un- 
controlled by other considerations. I once asked 
a student “ Have you learned it well?” He at- 
tempted to answer, but so remarkable were his 
expressions that I asked him to repeat my question. 
He said “ Have you learn did well!” He really 
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proposed to answer that unintelligible Sef os to judge to what extent the Department 


this: One definition in the book was correctly 
given, “ A machine for throwing missil “What 
are missils?” ‘I don’t know, Another 
“A body of infantry” “ What is infantry?” 
don’t know.” 

Every one knows how earnestly at one 
Japanese sought for advice from abroad in esta- 
blishing the educational system, and how quickly 
they acted upon the responses so liberally accorded 
by the United States. But have the results been 
commensurate with the cost? I think not. No 
one could have known, at that time, the peculiar 
requirements of the Japanese mind ; therefore it is 
not strange that no one was prepared to bring for- 
ward any special course of education for Japan. 
But we now knowfull well that a system of in- 
struction that serves well at home, is sure to prove 
less satisfactory here. The mistake has been ina 
persistent neglect to recognize the importance of 
modifying the methods of foreign teaching to meet 
the changed conditions here. I do not hesitate 
to declare that good thinkers, good scholars, 
and men well educated according to foreign 
standards, will not often be produced in Japan, 
until great changes in the methods of instruction 
are carried out. Until boys in the schools are 
taught to think, as well as to learn and recite, the 
University at Tokyd cannot have many graduates 
worthy of its name. 

I believe it is the prevailing opinion abroad, and 
perhaps also among foreigners residing here, that 
rapid progress is being made in the schools. 
Those who are observing and who have the means 
of knowing, are aware thatitis not so. Progress 
is slow, and itis not sound. It has no solid founda- 
tion. I maintain that the statements here made 
represent the plain facts, and that no valid con- 
clusions can be drawn from selected specimens of 
school work, which, if really genuine and good, 
are exceptions. I regret this conclusion. The 
Japanese students are earnest, industrious, anxi- 
ous to learn, ambitious, and always good-natured 
lads. It isa pleasure to meet them in the class- 
room and elsewhere. What they require is 
proper guidance in their study 

It is impossible to discuss in this article, the 
details of the plan of instruction that has been 
developing in the course of my experience here. 
It introduces new features in the study of language. 
It ig neither a “natural system” so-called, nor a 
Meisterschaft system.” But it includes the best 
features of both, and some others. The Germans 
have an approach to it in some respects. But no 
book written to teach German to German children 
or English to English children, is suitable for 
teaching either of those languages to Japanese. 
No great dependence can be placed upon the 
teachers to supplement or correct faults in the text- 
books, for not many of them possess either inde- 
pendence of thought or clear insight into the pupil’s 
minds. There must be a course for their guidance 
plainly marked out, and it is such a course, the 
result of critical study and careful thought in the 
class-room, that I would recommend for the Japa- 
nese schools. 

Whether the opinions here expressed are well- 
founded, whether it is possible to so greatly 
improve the methods of teaching, can only be 
ascertained by experience. But there is a strong 
basis of fact upon which these opinions rest, and 
the trial would certainly result in some benefit 
even if not realizing all my expectations. One 
great point in favour of the experiment is the 
failure of the existing system which has been fairly 
tried. It is much pleasanter to praise than to 
condemn, but there can be only one opinion con- 
cerning this subject. 

In beginning this article it was my intention to 
offer some practical suggestions for teaching 
languages, but they must be deferred to another 
time. Pethaps these few words will suffice to 
direct attention to the subject, and enable your 
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of Education is desirous of improving upon 





present methods of instruction, and whether it is 
worth while to give the subject any further thought. 
When we consider the interests of the thousands 
of young men who are looking to the government 
schools for their education, the saving to them in 
time, labour, and money, and the saving to the 
country also, by the adoption of the best courses 
of study, we may expect a ready response to every 
effort in this direction, We may trust then that 
the subject will not be longer deferred. There is 
No reason that another year should pass without a 
decided advance in the school system, and time 
lost now is time wasted. R. H. 
Osaka, April 15th, 1888, 





“ONE OF THEM.” 


To THE Eprtor or THE “Japan Marv” 

Sir,—While feeling personally indebted to your 
correspondent ‘ One of them” for his information 
on the “ Wines of the Bible,” nevertheless I cannot 
but reget that he did not attack (or concur with) 
your editorial on the main point. You distinctly 
condemn the practice of obliging members of 
Christian Churches in Japan to be teetotalers. 
Time was when the Christian Church scouted tee- 
totalism as a kind of infidelity, a refusing of the 
good creatures of God, and actually denounced 
abstainers as flying in the face of the Almighty, 
proclaimed that Christ {made intoxicating wine, 
drank it at all times even with the Passover, and 
commanded men to drink it in Commemoration 
of His Death. In fact, there was an eleventh com- 
| mandment, “ Drink a little wine for thy stomach’s 
j sake,” 

Now the times are changed, and we find men, 
according to your editorial, adding to “ Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,” 
“and promise that you will drink no more saké.” 

Now, Sir, are not these examples of descents 
from the sublime to the ridiculous ? 

Men who would ridicule a devout Catholic be- 
cause his Church tells him to eat fish on Friday, 
yet are willing to add to “the yoke that is easy 
and the burden that is light” laws which become 
burdensome, To me teetotalism may be merely 
living according to the best known laws of health, 
and to what I have been accustomed from birth, 
but surely, as Charles Kingsley once remarked, 
there is no need to add a Mohammedan Com- 
mandment to the ten that men find so much diffi- 
culty in keeping. 

Christianity is for all men; teetotalism is for some 
men, at present, for all men we hope bye-and-bye; 
but men are to be won by moral suasion, 
by argument, by conviction of the benefit of 
total abstinence, by the introduction first of the 
spirit of Christian self denial into their hearts. 
Surely if the Japanese are to become teetotalers 
they are more likely to do so inside the Christian 
Church than outside it. 

Yours truly, A LIFE ABSTAINER. 

Yokohama, May roth, 1888. 








To THE Epitor or tHe “Japan Matt.” 

Str,—In a letter which appeared in your issue 
of this morning, “A Life Abstainer” say. 
“Men who would ridicule a devout Catholic be- 
cause his Church tells him to eat fish on Friday.”? 
May I enquire where “A Life Abstainer’’ 
obtained the novel information that the Catholic 
Church tells its adherents to eat fish on a Friday ? 

Tam, Sir, &c., ENQUIRER. 

Yokohama, May 22nd, 1888. 








To THR Epiror or THE “ JAPAN Matt. 
Sir,—“A Life Abstainer” says he is sorry“ One 
of Them” did not attack (or concur with) your edi- 
torial. I had no desire to enter into controversy, 
therefore did not attack; and I did not fully concur 
because I could not consistently do so. I think the 
Bible as expressly says, “No drunkard shall inherit 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” as it does, ‘* Believe on 
Mie Abr YeSus Christ and thou shalt be saved,” and 
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how are drunkards made but by beginning with a) Now and then we hear pessimists say that the Japanese }commits seppuku under the mistaken impression 


i i wn revolution is a failure; that modern Japanese civilization 
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May 23rd, 1888. sents itself to-day? ‘The country is unified. There is a 
strong and efficient Central Government, whose authority 
ho one dares to question. ‘The petty prejudices and clan 
*REMATION ‘ SECK slousies are fast dying out, ‘The while country is 
CREMATION OR AVBROKEN NECK, [fi ceoit clouer tonellce by a-cuntidete aystets Of ttre: 
munication by land and sea, by a system of telegraphic 
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improve the Imperial Government Railway in the| pice. aust eno ou aot ndbeve eae 
apinistnsk Big absgiekitat "atti tsiy 
Yours faithfully, A TRAVELLER, | | Barey eet oku 3.694384 keke 
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UNIVERSITY STUDENTS LITE- Coal? 199,460,983 kwan 85,538,960 kwan, 
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would be in requisition, Between three and four | °\8.- 
hundred of an audience had assembled by 7.30| (ol 

p.m. the hour of assembly, among whom were | Sle 

the Marquis Nabeshima, the Vice-Minister of 
State for Education and Mrs. Tsuji, the President 
of the University and Ms, Watanabe, and other | Yes, Eons. Iuygers, GNESEE Sut Exons 
prominent residents of the capital. The evening | sss 1g. sys... woneya PE reeset ee 
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on the kokiv by Mr. Shimoyama, a student of the 
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flute by a friend. Mr. Shimoyama is an enthusiast B34 Ta 3746.89 
in native music, and played excellently. This Braye = 
was followed by one of Cowen’s songs “It was a nS 
Dream,” by a lady, an accomplished singer, who erate Habs 
has recently come to Japan. The song formed | Bu papel 
one of the most attractive items in the programme. sated on 
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An address by Dr, Hatoyama, Director of the ao 
Lay College, should have followed, but illness 


unfortunately prevented that gentleman from ap- 
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With these figures we have a perfect right to be happy 
today, and expect more happiness to mervaw. Ladies and 
ee ASAE RON : gentlemen, I thank you for your hind attention. 
pearing and delivering the following in person —|4U" 55 Gifcult. to. praise too highly. the carefully 

Lapies ano Gentirmex,—l feel it an honour to be | ‘ : 
invited to address you this evening. At the same time, 1 | Prepared and well-executed diamatic scene from 
fear that U shall not Ue able to do justice to the honoi. \the Ciiushingura which succeeded. Professor 
Amidst the whirlwind of a busy and active life, one has is aon 
Tittle time to stand stil and. view the whole sittation—to | Wadagaki of the University, who has translated 
consider in what diicction society is tending.  Mefore you the whole play, himself prepared a party of 
know it, you are carried along by the waves that influence | 3 sa mg 
LAatigt “teal not he peeflese: therefore, tosperd afew | students in the fragment that was to be enacted. 
minutes upon the consideration of the present status of Japan. ‘Tlie scene chosen was the suicide of Kampei, who 
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that he has, in ignorance, slain his old father- 
The garrulous grief of Kampei’s old mothers 
Hitoyo, the sullen hopelessness of Kampei, the 
mechanical submission of Okaru, were all rendered 


tupt. A dark picture this! But the question is: is ita| witty remarkable power, More realistic amateur 


acting it would be hard to discover anywhere. AL 
piquancy was given to the whole by the fact that 
while the mis-en-scene and surroundings were 


of the most lorious events which human records contain. | Japanese, the language used was English. ‘The 


second song of the evening then followed—Mol- 
loy’s “The Old Finger-Post,” sung by one of the 
ladies of the Institute, a vocalist whom it would 
be a teat to hear in a European capital. Professor 
Kanda then gave a lively reading from Mark 
Twain's Junocents Abroad, evidently prepared, like 
the other parts of the programme, with the care 
which the audience from its size and quality had 
aright to expect. Two ladies, to whom the As- 
sociation has been more than once indebted, fol- 
lowed with an effective vocal duet, Music on the 
Waves,” by Glover. ‘The success of the come- 
dietta Who shall yield 2", thoroughly Western in 
its whole tone and flavour, was largely due to the 
unspating efforts of the Misses Prince, of the 
Gils’ High School, who chose the piece and 
trained the actors. If the Chushingura was Japa- 
se but for the accident of English conversation, 
the comedietta again was Western in all but the 
phy siognomy of the actors. ‘The farce turns upon 


an absurd lovers’ quarrel, and, almost touching 
the limit of frivolity in the fist scene, gradually 
tises into admirable good fun and common sense 
before the curtain falls. The dialogue was lightly 
and naturally rendered, and the by-play pood. 
Vhroughout, a high standard of excellence had 
been evidently aimed at and was actually attained ; 
and the promoters have cause to congratulate 
themselves on a svirée which marks a distinct 
advance on anything of the kind that has yet been 
offered in the capital. 
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CRICKET. 
ae 


Serreement v. Buure. 

This match took place on Thursday, and resulted 

in a win for the Settlement by 77 runs, the second 
innings being played out, and the last wicket 
falling just on the stroke of time. From the fact 
that the “talent” was pretty equally divided be- 
tween tie two teams, a much closer game might 
have been anticipated, but the result was doubt- 
less largely due to the exceeding good for 
Edwards, both “in” and “out,” 
50 for the Settlement in the second innings, 
Clean bowled six of the Bluflites in their’ first 
show, in addition to which Mollison held Morris 
and Tilden held Walkinshaw, both off Edwards, 
the Bluff eleven returning to the Pavilion with 
only go runs, Edwards also bowled five in the 
second innings. For the Settlement, Mollison and 
Greig made 22 each in the first innings, and Abbott 
(29) and Walkinshaw (15) were the top-sawyers 
of their side. The following are the scores :— 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
—— 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held on Wednesday, May 16th, 1888, 
in the Engineering College, Tokyo, Rev. Dr. 
Amerman, Vice-President in the Cha 

The CorresronpinG SECRETARY made the fol- 
lowing announcements :—Dr. O. Hering and Mr. 
J. Kano had been elected members of the Society. 
‘A list of old Spanish books bearing on Japan had 
Leen presented to the Society for publication. A 
letter had been received from Mr, Watanabe, Pre- 
sident of the Imperial University, referring to the 
paper read by Dr. Knottat the last meeting giving 
an account of the life and labours of Ind Chikei, 
the Japanese Surveyor and Cartographer. It 
would interest the members of the Society to know 
that a monument was soon to be put up at Shiba in 
honour of Ind. A hope was expressed that mem- 
bers might see their way to materially aid the 
project by giving subscriptions, which would be 
received by the Secretary of the Imperial Uni- 
versity or by the Secretary of the Society, The 
card, issued to the members announcing the 
ptesent meeting, had advertised a paper by 
Mr. Hall on the Phenomena of Mood in the 
Japanese Verb. Mr. Haill’s recent removal to 
Shanghai had quite prevented him from patting his 
paper into fit form for presentation. ‘The Council 
were, however, able to substitute for it a paper on 
Chinese and Annamese, by Mr. E. H. Parker, 
which had lately come tohand. As this paper had 
no special reference to Japanese subjects, an ab- 
stract only of it would be read. In the announce- 
ment of the second paper on the card, the name 
of Mr. Ueda Mannen, who had materially aided 
Mr. Chamberlain in the preparation of the paper, 
had inadvertently been omitted. 

‘The Cusirman then called on Dr. Knott to 
read the abstract of Mr.Parker’spaper. The paper 
was a discussion of the affinities of Chinese and 
Annamese. In its literary form the latter lan- 
guage was essentially Chinese. According to M. 
Landes, one of the chief authorities on Annamese, 
its colloquial form contained the same tones as 
the Cantonese speech—a very striking fact if the 
two languages were originally quite independent 
of each other. ‘This identity of tones might, how- 
ever, in this case, be explained in two ways. 
Either the Annamese had no tones or no well- 
developed tones when they began to introduce 
Chinese words; or, finding Chinese absolutely 
necessary for literary purposes, they gradually 
assimilated their tones to the Chinese. Mr. Par- 
ker considered that one of these explanations was 
necessary, inasmuch as the evidence tended to 
prove that pure Annamese was at bottom distinct 
from Chinese. In support of this view he noted 
that only about 10 per cent. of the colloquial words 
were of Chinese origin; that the Annamese pro- 
nunciation of Chinese words was archaic, this pro- 
nunciation being preserved in a manner very ana- 
logues to the use of Latin as a spoken language 
during the middle ages in all but Latin countries; 
that in construction Annamese differed from 
Chinese, but was absolutely identical with Siamese. 
Siamese, originally a monosyllabic and tonal 


language, had been subject to Indian, Burmese, 
and Cambodian influences, had borrowed largely 
from these polysyllabic tongues, and had found 
it convenient to adopt an alphabet. Annamese, 
on the contrary, had, under the influence of 
Chinese, remained purely monosyllabic, and had 
borrowed its literary form direct from China. 
‘The purely vocabulary argument was based upon 
the same method which Mr, Parker had already 
applied to the demonstration of his theory that 
pure Japanese was from the same stock as the 
Chinese dialects. That is, he first established the 
rules of letter-change as they were exemplified in 
Known cases; and then applied these rules to 
Annamite-Chinese and pure Annamese words. 
His conclusions were in accordance with the first 
two reasons given above, ‘The conclusion regard- 
ing the archaic pronunciation of Chinese words 
had, however, a further interest. It went to cor- 
roborate what had been already all but demon- 
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strated, namely, that Cantonese was the Chinese 
dialect which had least deviated from the original. 

The CaairMan having invited discussion, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN remarked that, as the paper 
he was about to read to the Society was in great 
measure a direct criticism of Mr. Parker's views 
on the affinities of the Chinese and Japanese lan- 
guage, he thought it well to state that, so far as he 
was able to express an opinion on the matter, Mr. 
Parker's new line of research was far likelier to 
bear good fruit. We might well expect worl of 
peculiar value from Mr, Parker in his new field of 
Indo-China. 











Mr. Cuamperraty then read a paper on “The 
Earliest Known Form of the Japanese Language,” 
in the preparation of which he had been assisted 
by Mr. M. Ueda. The purpose of the paper was 
to take the first essential step towards the dis- 
covery of the origin and affinities of the Japanese 
language—that step being to study it in the earliest 
form known tous. Grammatically considered, Japa- 
nese is theoretically the same as it was 1,200 years 
ago. Unlike the languages of Western Europe, 
it has retained its grammatical structure down 
through the ages the variations being variations 
of detail, not of principle. It is an agglutinative 
tongue, closely related in its grammar to Korean, 
and less closely to Mongol and Manchu. As re- 
gards the history of its vocabulary, however, the 
Japanese language is markedly similar to English, 
being interpenetrated with foreign, especially 
Chinese, elements, Just as English is made up of 
native Saxon with imported French or Lati 
elements, so modern Japanese is compounded of 
native Japanese words and words of Chinese origin. 
We know further that the ancient Saxon and 
Latin are ultimately derivable from one common 
Atyan source; and the question naturally arises, 
—does the same phenomenon exist in the case of 
Japanese and Chinese? Thatis, is native Japanese 
descended from the same original stock as Chinese? 
In the last volume of the ‘ Transactions ” of 
the Society, this question has been answered in 
the affirmative by two Chinese scholars of great re- 
pute, to wit, Dr. Edkins and Mr, Parker, The latter 
had worked out his case with all the thoroughness 
and daring by which he is so eminently distin- 
guished. His conclusion was that ‘* before Chinese 
was imported into Japan (1) divectly, and (2) 
indirectly, through Korea,—say belore a.p. 1— 
the Japanese spoke a language, the great majority 
of words in which came from the same language- 
stock as Chinese.” In support of this view, Mr. 
Parker gave a list of 1,000 Japanese words, which 
he connected with words in some one or more of 
eight modern Chinese dialects. To Mr. Parker's hy- 
pothesis Mr, Chamberlain brought forward three 
difficulties of a general character. First, there is 
the absolute dissimilarity in grammatical construc: 
tion between Japanese and Chinese, a dissimilarity 
extending back as far as our knowledge reaches, 
without even a trace of rapprochement. Now 
community of grammar is, in philology, the chief 
clue which enables us to trace out the connection 
between words, at first sight quite different, but 
originally the same. Second (it the theory is that 
the native Japanese words are, many of them, 
borrowed from Chinese), it is hard to believe that 
the manner of Japanese borrowing from Chinese 
should have been so different in the dark ages from 
what it has been in the period open to our inspec- 
tion. With very few exceptions, nouns only were 
borrowed, words of Chinese origin never being 
used verbally. This peculiarity makes us regard 


































































with suspicion many of Mr, Parker's identifications, 
‘Then, thirdly, history shows us that the Chineseand 


Japanese were not near neighbours in early times ; 
and in such early times contiguity wasindispensable 
to the borrowing by one race from another, Every- 
thing tends to prove that Korea was the link 
between Japan and the rest of the Continent ol 
Asia, There is, however, no evidence to show 
that a language of the Chinese type was ever 
spoken in Korea. Further, the process of borrow- 
ing has gone on with increasing rapidity during 
the historic period, so that the presumption is that 
it was less and less active the further back we 
goin time. The theory of early borrowing, how- 
ever, requires us to believe otherwise. Or, if 
it is not borrowing but original organic unity 
which Mr, Parker has in view, then what we 
are invited to suppose, is this: that two languages, 
one found in the middle of a continent (viz., in the 
upper part of the valley of the Hoang Ho), and 
the other in an archipelago beyond the seas, away 
from that secluded valley, are related, although 
their grammars are utterly unrelated, and although 
history points to the occupation of the intermediate 
territory by races speaking languages not related 
to either.” The author then proceeded to discuss 
a few of Mr. Parker’s identifications on their own 
merits, That some of these may be true instances 














of borrowing is quite conceivable; but there are 
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cases of alleged identity which can be proved to 
be illusory by existing documentary evidence. 
Thus Mr. Parker connects deki “can” with 
the Chinese fokw (4if), to “get,” to “achieve.” 
The undoubted similarity, both in sense and sound, 
between these words is, however, quite deceptive 5 
for deki is but a modern corruption of ide-kuru, a 
compound signifying “to come out,” hence to 
happen,” hence to be able to be.” ‘The original 
meaning is still retained in the word dekimono, “a 
boil,” which comes out on the skin, Again Mr. 
Parker would connect the Japanese miya, “a Shinto 


shrine” with the Chinese miao (9) ‘a Buddhist 
shrine.” ‘The Japanese, however, never confuse 
things Shintd and things Buddhist. But the ident 
fication is absolutely disproved when we discover, 
on referring to the earliest books, that mi-ya is 
a compound meaning “venerable house,” 
as mi-kado meant otiginally ‘venerable gate.” 
In connecting the Japanese iro with the very 


different-sounding Chinese set or shik (€4), Mr. 
Parker has laid stress on the fact that the words 
are used in both languages in the double mean- 
ing of “colour” and “love.” But on investi- 
gation it appears that originally the Japanese 
used the word only in the sense of “colour,” the 
second meaning being borrowed from the Chi- 
nese. It was because the Chinese character was 
used in both senses that the Japanese came to use 
iro in the second sense. It is a kind of translation 
of idiom, comparable to the German Haldwelt 
derived by literal translation from the original 
French demi-monde, of which it is the equiva- 
lent. In exactly the same manner the secondary 
meaning of miché (“ way,” “ doctrine”) is account: 
edfor, ‘The word itself isa compound and is pure 
Japanese ; but the second meaning is borrowed from 
the Chinese. ‘These and other examples of mistaken 
identities were brought forward by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, as showing how scrupulously careful, how 
minutely critical, must the philologist be when 
dealing with such delicate questions relating to 
language affinities, The affinities of Japanese 
were still altogether obscure ; and the only way of 
usefully employing ourselves was to collect facts. 
For comparative purposes, the most valuable facts 
were to be found by a study of the oldest form of 
the language ; and the first requisite was a voca- 
bulary of archaic Japanese words. With the aid 
of Mr. Ueda, the author had prepared such a voca- 
bulary, which he now offered to the Society and to 
Orientalists in general. he words were such 
as were distinctive of Japanese literature previous 
to the Sth century of our era. Only what might 
































be called the ‘radical words” were included, 
that is, not the hypothetical “roots” of some 
imaginative scholars, but the most ancient 





actual words in their simplest forms so far 
aatbey can be known, obvious or probable com- 
pounds being discarded. Also, these actual 
words were given with those meanings only which 
were found attached to them in the ancient 
writings. The author referred in conclusion to the 
system of orthography used. In this he had 
followed the example of native scholars, and 
had romanised the kana syllables so as to re- 
present the presumed original pronunciation. 
That is, the ¢ series were written regularly ta 
ti tu te fo; and so with the s series—sa, si, st, 
se, so. In regard to the h series, which native 
scholars incline to wite fa fi fu ‘fe fo, he had 
one a step further back, and represented it by pa 
pi pu pe po—the p being, to his mind, the original 
pronunciation, f and # both being’ corruptions. 
There were several arguments in favour of 
this view, such as the undoubted tendency of 
the Japanese to change the Chinese p into 
h, and the existence of the nigori 4. For just as 
gisrelated to k, and d to #, so should we expect 
6 to be related to p and not to h. 


‘The Cuairan, in thanking Mr. Chamberlain 
for his paper, said that the close attention with 
which the paper had been followed by the audi- 
ence was an expressive testimony to Mr. Cham- 
betlain’s powers of presenting an abstruse philolo- 
gical subject in an attractive form. He had heard 
many theories of the origin of the Japanese lan- 
guage, one enthusiast locating its eatly home in 
the North of Afri He believed, however, that 
the line along which we must search for the 
affinities of the language was through Korea and 
Mongolia. 

In the discussion that followed, many examples 
were given of the danger of tracing affinities by the 
similarity in sense and sound of words in two dis- 
tinct languages. Quite a number of “ identities ” 
might be in this way established between Japanese 
and English words—identities, of which a very 
slight historic knowledge at once disclosed the 
absurdity. 

After some criticisms by Professor Mitwe and 
Dr. Knorr on certain of the smailer details of Mr. 
Chamt& ‘ain’s argument, the meeting adjourned, 
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SAILING RACE. 
ae a) 

A sailing race arranged by the Yokohama Sail- 
ing Club as a kind of bye event for the Queen's 
Birthday took place on Tliursday afternoon. Nearly 
all the entries, of which there were fourteen cameout, 
and afresh south-easterly breeze, which broke up 
the waves here and there into little caps, made things 
rather lively for the boats as they cruised about. At 
the mount of starting, however, the wind dropped 
slightly, and though during the run to the north 
mark it revived somewhat in force this did not 
last for more than a few minutes. Princess Maud, 
which got off with a good lead from Aborigine and 
Molly Bawn, made a course direct for the north 
mark, but the others hung in a cluster to wind- 
ward. After going thus for about ten minutes 
Captain Weston eased off and edged away for the 
mark, and the rest followed reluctantly. Most of the 
yachts after getting round stood in on the port tack 
iill near the shipping, and on going about Abori- 
gine was leading and well up to. windward of 
all, Scow, Hilda, Molly Bawn, and Princess Maud 
following, After Scow had made a short board 
the three B class craft found themselves together. 
‘The small cutter, however, worked up to windward 
with incredible swiftness. At 2.53 Aborigine went 
about for the Lightship, Princess Maud being then 
in second place, Hilda dead to leeward of her and 
Molly Bawn closing on Scow. At 2.55.30, Abori- 
gine, after having to make another short board, 
cleared the Lightship. 

Fubal E. lost two bags of ballast overboard, but 
sailed to the finish and Scow carried her topsail on 
a wind though she had not declared that sail. 
Bowhead, Irex, and Mary gave up at different 
stages of the race and “Norseman did not start. 
Mr. Beart was officer of the day, being accommod- 
ated in a launch kindly lent from the Yokohama 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
(SELES 
(From our Srecta, Cornesronpenr.) 


London, March 28th, 


‘The two most important political events here 
since the date of my last letter are the introduction 
of the new County Government Bill and Mr. 
Goschen’s Budget. The St. Fames’s Gazette op- 
poses the first tooth and nail on the ground that 
no one wanted it, there was no public demand for 
it, and that to bring in a bill on a subject of so 
much complexity, where so many interests clash, 
is to invite dissension, opposition, and disaster. 
But except for this wail, the chorus of approval is 
universal. The Bill is perhaps the most elaborate 
and complicated ever introduced into the British 
Parliament—more so than Mr, Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill—and it would be quite impossible for me 
to do more than give its broad outlines. In future 
counties are to be governed by elected boards, 
‘The old and almost pre-historic division into 
counties is maintained. The Boards will not have 
power over the administration of justice, which will 
still remain in the Court of Quarter Sessions, and 
the unpaid magistrates, to whom Mr. Ritchie, in 
his speech introducing the Bill, paid a well- 
deserved tribute. But all the existing + imini- 
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strative powers of Quarter Sessions will devolve on 
the new Boards; they will have control of roads 
and highways, the police will be under the joint 
control of the Boards and of Courts of Quarter 
Sessions; matters relating to river pollution, 
certain powers respecting harbours, electric and 
gas undertakings at present belonging to depart- 
ments of state, public health, &c., &c., will be- 
long to the Boards; moreover, the Privy Council 
is to have power to increase at any time the 
duties and powers of these bodies.” As to the 
Appointment of members, they are to be elected 
by persons, male and female, having the same 
qualifications as these necessary for volers now in 
Municipal Corporations. fhree-fourths of the 
members will be thus elected, and one fourth 
selecting by the existing members, as is the rule 
at present in boroughs, In regard to the very 
important subject of licensing, the County Boards 
are to be the licensing authorities; they are to 
act through committees in licensing areas,” and 
compensation must be given for the refusal of 
licenses to well conducted houses. ‘This principle 
of compensation is vital to the whole of the provi- 
sions relating to licensing. ‘Ten large boroughs 
are made into counties for the purposes of the 
Bill, and District Councils are to work under the 
County Board. As to London, it too is to be 
made into a County, the City remaining the same 
as a Quarter Sessions Borough; but the Police 
remain wholly under the Home Office. Va 
devices for providing the finances are provided, 
and finally, Mr. Ritchie said, the guiding prinz 
ciples of the Bill are the assimilation of the Coun. 
lies to Municipal Corporations, and “trust in the 
people.” ‘The bill appears at first Llush to have 
pleased everybody vanced Radicals as well as 
Country ‘Torie’s; licensed victuallers as well as 
the temperance party. But_as the details come to 
be discussed and points of difference made more 
apparent, we shall find a rift in the Inte. Mr. 
Ritchie who has brought in this stupendous 
measure has not hitherto been a shining light of 
the Conservative party; he has been looked on 
rather as a plodding, safe man, 

Of Mr. Goschen’s Budget speech, The Times 
says that it will take its place in the Pacliament 
history of the country beside the famous financial 
atements of Sir Robert Peel and Mr, Gladstone. 
‘The realised surplus for the past year was the 
largest since 1873, and amounted to £2,165,000, 
while a larger amount of the debt has been paid 
off than any year since 1872. The death duties 
showed a large increase owing to three windfalls, 
two estates of three millions and one of over a mil- 
lion and a quarter having fallen it A curious 
point in the Budget scheme is the manner in which 
it is proposed to pay off the loan for expenditure 
on the fortification of the coaling stations. The 
Suez Canal shares purchased by Mr, Disraeli’s 
Government in 1875 will be used for the purpose. 
In 1894 these shares will bring ina clear revenue 
of £570,000, and by taking steps to pay off the 
loan at once which was contracted to pay for the 
shares Mr, Goschen calculates that within four 
years after 1894 the loan for fortification will be 
cleared. ‘The income-tax is reduced a penny, 
being for the coming year 6d., but various small 
taxes are imposed, one being on vehicles, another 
on horses, mainly intended to supply or rather 
supplement the finances of the new county boards. 
Champagne is to pay 5s. adozen, in common with 
the other sparkling win introducing this 
proposal Mr. Goschen us: guage which is 
enough to turn gray the hair of Mr. T. B. Potter, 
the Secretary to the Cobden Club. He said “our 
remonstrances with foreign powers with regard to 
impositions on British goods have not been so uni- 
formly successful as to impose the obligation on us 
to pay extra regard to their remonstrances at the 
expense of the British revenue,” andhesugyeststhat 
perhaps this tax will be of use to the English bottling 
industry. Ofcourse the French will not like the 
tax, but it may do them good to show them that 
even Free-trade England can do something which 
ifitis not retaliation has much the same effect. 
These are also additional duties in contract notes 
and securities payable to bearer. Mr. Goschen's 
great skill in producing this budget is universally 
acknowledged. His task was made much more 
difficult. by the fiseal rearrangements rendered 
necessary by the formation of the County Boards 
and the importance of launching them in a condi- 
tion of financial soundness, 

‘The result of the two great measures I have here 
sketched very briefly, of the restoration of order 
in Ireland, of the generally satisfactory state of 
our foreign relations, and of the smoothness with 
which business is being carried on in the House of 
Commons under the new rules is that the Govern- 
ment to all appearances is in a position of the 
greatest stability. The very Liberal leaven in 
their measures appears to give the greatest satis- 
faction to the large mass of sober Englishmen who 
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desire to see sound measures carried and business 
properly done in Parliament. Mr. Bright praises 
the Government in unstinted terms, not for its 
Itish policy only, but for its general conduct, and 
the opposition is on its very best behaviour. So 
far as one can judge from the outside, no House 
of Commons has separated for many years with 
so much satisfaction for good work done as does 
the present house for its Easter vacation. The 
Unionist alliance, as Mr, Gladstone recently con- 
fessed, has been tried by the severest strain, and 
has borne it. 

Tt never rains but it pours. We have three 
Japanese Exhibitions in London, and nowa fourth 
has been added, by “The Japanese Fine Art 
Association,” of 28, New Bond Street. It contains 
a very small collection of Japanese paintings * by 
the leading artists of Japan from the gth to the 
Toth century.” ‘There are only 63 items altoge- 
ther in the catalogue, which contains an introduc- 
tion by a gentleman named Larkin, from which it 
appears that the Association in question possesses 
‘a collection of rare merit of the old masters which 
has been selected with the greatest care and dis- 
crimination during a period extending over many. 
years in Japan.” So if any one goes away un- 
happy at the poverty of Dr. Anderson's collection, 
we can turn into New Bond Street, where a dis- 
interested Association” exhibits 64 pictures. In 
three pages the reader who cannot find what he 
wants in Dr, Anderson's two books will obtain a 
history of Japanese Pictorial Art; he will there 
learn ‘that “Motonobu “enjoys the reputation of 
(sic) more neatly approaching the Raphaelite 
feeling than any other Japanese painter.” Talk 
of a concatenation accordingly ;” here is an artist 
who not only enjoys a reputation, but a reputation 
of more nearly approaching a feeling, and that a 
Raphaelite feeling, than any one else. We 
have all heard of good or bad, light or dark 
reputations; but what is a reputation of more 
neatly apptoaching a feeling? I don't know; 
but “the gentleman who writes an introduc. 
tion to a catalogue of 64 pictures apparently 
attaches some signification to this extraordinary 
phrase. In his own graceful words, the collection 
is “of such modest dimensions that it will not 
be found fatiguing to those to whom Japanese 
Pictorial Art is, as yet, new ground whicl requires 
weading over with care.” Katiguing, forsooth ! 

‘The Sikkim affair is over, the Thibetans having 
fled from Ling-tu on the approach of the Indian 
troops. There was one wifling engagement a few 
miles nearer the Indian frontier, but no shot what- 
ever appears to have been fired at Ling-tu itself, 
the Thibetans simply bolting pell-mell_ without 
more ado. The “fort” turns out to have bee: 
merely a stone wall built right across the road; it 
has been thrown down, and itis understood a force 
will remain in Sikkim for the present. ‘The civil 
officials with the Woops are said to be trying to 
negotiate a treaty with ‘Thibet, and their success 
in this respect will no doubt depend on the effect 
of the expulsion of the Thibetan mob from Ling-tu, 
What this effect is no one can say just now. [tis 
matter for congratulation that Lord Dufferin was 
not induced by the Chinese to defer action any 
longer in this matter. Up to the very last day 
efiurts were being made here to get the Govern- 
ment to stop the expedition until the results of the 
mission of the new Imperial Commmissioners to 
Lhassa were known. They are supposed to have 
dreaded an advance into’ Thibet, and even on 
Lhasa itself ; but of this there never was the faintest 
chance, and the troops are even ordered not to 
march the 40 miles beyond Ling-tu to the Thibetan 
frontier. What the Chinese Government think of 
the forcible expulsion of the Thibetans remains to 
be seen, If they are very much annoyed at it no 
doubt we shall liear of it by and by, for their com- 
plaints usually find their way into the English 
press sooner or later. On another point connected 
with China we have also had some satisfactory in- 
formation. Sir John Walsham has for some time 
past been pressing for a permit for Mr, Little's 
steamer toascend the Yangtsze to Chung-king, and 
as Thave already reported, the Foreign Office is 
pressing the matter on the Chinese with consider: 
able vigour. So far, the permit has not been 
granted, but the Chinese Government, according 
to a telegram, dated the 19th, from Sir John Walt 
sham, issued in the early part of last month an 
“Excellent” proclamation at Ichang warning the 
people that Mr, Little’s steamer would start on its 
journey to Chung-king shortly, that it had a right 
to do so, that native interests would not suffer 
thereby, and that any attempt to interfere with it 
would be severely punished. Sir John Walsham 
| states that although no notice had been sent to him 
of the issue of this Proclamation, he wrote to the Ya- 
mén thanking them for this action in the matter and 
requesting that any other requisite formalities may 
be completed at once. This is a Chinese way of do- 
ing things. ‘The applications for a permit—which 
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by the way seem scarcely necessary, as the right is 
one given by treaty without any reference to a 
permit—remain unanswered, while the Chinese 
warn their officials and people that the steamer is 
going. Apropos to this subject, | may mention 
that Mr. Little's book on “ ‘The Yangtze Gorges” 
is about to enter on its second edition, hough it 
has been published only about six weeks. The 
present isa bad season for books. Public interest 
is absorted in political topics, and those who have 
time to read have had a number of important 
books provided for their delectation, which it is 
“the proper thing” to read. But I suspect the 
general interest in China, and the special interest in 
the scheme with which Mr. Little’s name is as- 
sociated, added to the intrinsic merit and che: 
ness of the book, have contributed to produce this 
satisfactory result. 

General Boulanger has been struck off the 
French Army List by a court-martial, and can 
now only be veilored. by a special law. He has 
been elected to the Chamber. M. Wilson has 
been acquitted by the Court of Appeal, and the 
irreconcileable journals are making much of both 
events. A new Boulangist journal states that the 
late Emperor warned his grandson with his dying 
breath to beware of the great Boulanger, and 
many other idiotic stories are being circulated about 
the general. The Times correspondent, who has 

uughed all along at the Boulanger craze, regards 
his career as now terminated; but other capable 
judges are not quite so sure of this. In fact it is 
impossible to say what may or may not happen 
in French politics, so perhaps it is safest not to 


prophecy. 



































London, April 6th. 

Since I wrote last, ten days ago, a Government 
has fallen and another has arisen in the French 
Republic. The second day after General Bou- 
langer was dismissed from the army, his great 
champion in the Chamber, M. Laguerre, proposed 
a motion for the revision of the constitution 
(Ido not know the precise French parliamentary 
phrase, but this was practically what it came to); 
the Government resisted, and were defeated. M. 
Floquet, of Vive la Pologne fame, has succeeded 
in forming a Government with two ex-Prime 
Ministers in it, which seems to be as unsubstantial 
and unstable as all its predecessors. Statisticians 
tell us that this is the twenty-third Government 

ich has been formed since the advent of the 
Republic. M. Ferry’s Cabinet lasted two 
years, General Rochebouét’s only twenty days, 
while M. Gambetta’s lasted but two ‘months. 
And the worst of it is that the ex-Premiers are all 
used up; no one talks of them at each new crisis. 
General Boulanger’s turn is to come, and it ap- 
pears to be thought that he will make a serious 
business of government ; but all this is gues-swork, 
One can easily understand in these perpetual 
changes that many Frenchmen should long for 
something stable, if it were only a Dictatorship. 
Republicanism does not seem to suit the French 
character, and the spectacle which our neighbour 
has presented to the world during the past seven- 
teen years must have cured many persons in this 
country of any leaning they had towards Re- 
publicanism. 

A curious ‘crisis—it is called a “Chancellor 
crisis ”"—has arisen in Germany. The second 
daughter of the Emperor wants to marry Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg, late of Bulgaria. Her 

the match, 















































parents are said to favour but 

Prince Bismarck interposes his veto on political 
Ps 

ground: ‘The hatred of the Czar for Prince 


Alexander and the possibility in consequence of 
political complications between Germany and 
Russia, are given as the Chancellor’s reasons for 
standing in the course of true love. ‘The Em- 
peror, it is said, does not see why his family 
arrangements should be altered to suit the Czar, 
especially as all Germany’s complacence to Russia 
during the past ten years has had _no other effect 
than to make Russia an enemy. It certainly does 
scem hard that a young lady should not marry a 
man because he has excited the rancour of another 
man ; bu! high political circles they order these 
things differently, and Prince Bismarck no doubt 
ill have his way as usual, although the German 
Empress is understood to have a will of her own. 


After an unusually long interval, The Times 
publishes a letter from Japan, the text of which i 
Count Okuma’s accession to office. Since the be- 
ginning of February, The Times has scarcely pub- 
lished a column relating to anything but current 
events at home and in’ Europe. What with the 
death of the Emperor, the very important measures 
introduced into Parliament, Ireland, and important 
law cases, the contributors to Zhe Times on less 
pressing subjects must have been in a bad way. 
The letters from the Tdkyd correspondent, for ex- 
ample, are usually inserted the day or second day 
after the mail arrives; on the present occasion it 
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must have remained several weeks in the Editot’s 
pigeon-holes, and it is clear fiom intrinsic evidence 
that many of the articles published during the 
aster holidays were written weeks and even 
nths since. 

he new Nineteenth Century contains an article 
by Governor Pope Hennessy saying that, if only the 
Foreign Office could be brought to see the facts, a 
treaty preventing the emigration of Chinese labour- 
ers from pa to Australia, similar to that just con- 
cluded with the United States, could be obtained, 
‘The special fact which, he says, is not understood 
in this country is that the Chinese Government do 
not wish theif people to emigrate, and would view 
prohibition without annoyance, if not with sz 
faction, In support of this proposition, Sir John 
Pope Hennessy adduces conversations and com- 
munications of his own when Governor of Hong: 
kong with various eminent Chinese. 

The University of mbridge will elect Sir 
Thomas Wade its Professor of Chinese on the 
aist instant. Al present the post is purely an 
honorary one, Sir Thomas agreeing to accept 
it on these terms. I should like much to hear the 
new professor’s inangural lecture. Tam sure that 
in matter and manner it will be well worthy of its 
author, and that the pleasure and satisfaction of 
his auditors with the performance will be only 
equalled by Sir Thomas's discontent with i 
only a day is fixed beforehand which can on no 
hunt be altered, the magnates of the university 
will be sure of a treat. 

he Chinese Minister here has lately been 
visiting half the Courts of Europe for the purpose 
of either presenting letters of recall or letters of 
credence. Quite recently le was Minister to 
London, St. Petersburg, and several other 
but not to Paris or Rome; now he is not M 
to St. Petersburg, but to Paris and Rome as well 
as London and some smaller Courts. He has but 
just returned, and is down with an attack of 
Roman fever, complicated by the effects of a 
journey across the Alps in the vecent severe 
weather. But, I believe, it is nothing serious. 

I should have mentioned earlier—as it will 
scarcely come to your readers’ knowledge in any 
other way—a very interesting experiment which 
has lately been undertaken by the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge. It is to coun- 
teract the baneful effects of the penny works with 
which the back streets and slums of London and of 
other large towns are flooded, by the issue of 
healthy works of fiction at the same price, and with 
equally gorgeous covers. The works which alone 
were hitherto accessible for a penny were frightful 
stuff. Dick Turpin, Jack Sheppard, Sweeny Todd, 
“The Demon Barber of Fleet Street,’ and scores 
of other ruffians were held up as heroes to the in- 
genuous youth of the country. [remember in my 
school-days an enterprising youth who laid out a 
few shillings in founding a library of penny books, 
from which those who subscribed a penny a week 
were entitled to borrow one volume every day. The 
youth must have made a good thing of it, and if 
he carried the same practices, with the same suc- 
cess, into the business of after life he must be a 
millionaire by this time. In those days the books 
were all about Indians and scouts, squalid editions 
of Chingachgook—if thatis how the gentleman spelt 
his name: nd his Mohicans, and the other heroes 
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of Cooper. Now-a-days boys appear to have got 
beyond the noble savage and Leather-stocking ; 





their heroes are Charles Peace, the burglar, 
pictures of whose escapades are to be seen on every 
hoarding in London, and other modern. villains. 
The S. P. C, K. appear to me to have set about the 
work of emancipating youth from this deleterious 
rubbish by supplying them with pure and healthy 
fiction, with abundance of excitement, id no 
moral—which all true boys hate—sticking at 
the end. Writers like Mr. Baring-Gould, who 
usually has three or four stories running 
through different’ magazines at once, 

Lyall,” and many other first-class writers of 

















fiction have contributed to the series. Each 
volume contains 32 clearly printed pages. in 
double columns, and the coloured cover leaves 


three pages for advertisements, which help to make 
the Society no loser by their spirited undertaking. 
Mr. Baring: Gould’s story is about Essex, where, | 
think, he laid his first work of fiction,  Meha 
but he has long ago quitted the salt marshes for 
Devon and Cornwall, where he is more at home, 
and in which he can interest’ more readers. 
«Golden Feather,” the story is question, is such a 
good one, that Tam sure it would be gladly 
accepted by the editor of any magazine in Eng- 
land in which short stories appear. About ten 
volumes of the series have already appeared, and 
Thope it will be so successful that hy-and bye we 
may have ten and a hundred times ten volumes 
before the public, 

Speaking of these things reminds me to mention 
a new work which has created a sensation, largely 





UNIVE 


by dint of hard advertising, but by reason also of 
its intrinsic merits, although if left to these alone 
t might have failed as completely as many another 
sensational story has failed since ‘Called Back’? 
and “ Mr. Hyde and Dr. Jekyll” set the example 
of shilling fiction of the blood-curdling order. 

refer to “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” by 
Fergus W. Hume, Melbourne, Australia; a 
startling and realistic story of Melbourne social 
life. A few weeks ago, having occasion to make 
a long journey down the Great Western line, 
I purchased it at Paddington Station. ‘The copy 
I bought then was marked the two hundred 
thousandth, and by the huge piles which one sees 





-| on the bookstalls it would appear that the demand 


is still great. It is published by a special company 
alled "The Hansom Cab Publishing Company,” 
nd it has been dramatized by the author and Mr. 
Arthur Law, the husband of Miss Fanny Holland, 
of the German Reed Company. It is now being 
played nightly at the Princess's. No book was 
ever advertised as it has been. Strings of sand- 
wich-men still parade the streets inviting the 
public to buy it; the hoardings are full of pictures 
it, it has been in the police court, for the driver 
of a hansom-cab was summoned for collecting a 
crowd by carrying about in his vehicle the figure 
of a dead man with a chloroformed handkerchief 
about his mouth,—this being the manner the 

vaneeis in the title arose. Now that I have 
read the story, L can only say, “great is the power 
of advertising,” for though the book is a good one 
of its kind, I have read a score that are as good 
or better that never had a fuss made about them. 
However, the fuss is being made, and this is suffi- 
cient reason for referring to the book here. It is 
not to be mentioned in the same breath with “King 
Solomon’s Mines,” or Mr. Hyde and Dr. Jekyll,” 
or with “Called Back.” But if the sale is enormous, 
the author can scarcely get much by it, for the 
costs of advertising must likewise be enormous. 
The melodrama at the Princess's, if successful, 
will bring him in something, for a successful play 
is worth very much more than any book, however, 
successful. We hear of payments of £8,000 and 
£10,000 to George Eliot and Thackeray for books 
h will live for ever. What is this to the 25,000 
eas which Mr. Hermann made by a play like 
Phe Silver King,”—a melodrama which is almost 
forgotten now, and will certainly be wholly forgot- 
ten in the next generation? 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
a eae 
(From our Srectat Corresponpent.) 





San Francisco, April 23rd. 


hould have 
sailed on Saturday, but has been detained until to- 
day in consequence of the delays entailed upon 
her by the rigid quarantine imposed upon’ all 
vessels from Hongkong. It is a pity the Hong- 
kong authorities do not endeavour to check 
the prevalence of small-pox in their island. 
We are likely to have plenty of communication 
with China and Japan in these days. ‘The com- 
bined lines of the Pacific Mail and O. & O, are 
sending out a vessel every Saturday; and besides 
these, the two steamers of the Canadian line, the 
Parthia and Abyssinia, are now advertised to sail 
from this port, making Vancouver a mere wat 
station. It appears that the only profitable busi- 
ness they got was for San Francisco, and they 
thought they might just as well bring it here them- 
selves, as transfer it to the coast steamers. When 
the line was first started, your readers may remem- 
ber that I ventured to suggest that its only. chance 
of profit lay in its securing coolie passengers to be 
landed at Vancouver and surreptitiously shipped 
over the border into this country. The coolies could 
have well afforded to pay the $50 head-tax imposed 
by the British Columbian Government, the British 
Columbians would have been tickled to death at 
raking in $50,000 a month from this unexpected 
source, and everybody here with the exception 
of the Irish and the politicians, would have been 
well pleased at a moderate and regular increase of 
a labour which is as useful as it is orderly. But it 
seems the managers of the Canadian line could n’t 
make the thing work. ‘The last steamer—the Par- 
thia—brought 200 Chinamen, and this was the 
first consignment of any size. Failing this source 
of traffic the owners of the line did the only thing 
left for m to do, They made San Francisco 
their terminus instead of Vancouver, and signali- 
zed their change of base by inaugurating a war 
of rates, which has already reduced the freight on 
a barrel of flour from $7 to $4. The other lines 
follow, and shippers are contemplating the fight 
with creditable composure. 


Mr, Mills introduced his tariff bill on Monday 
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in a speech which is characterized as one of the 
noblest orations ever delivered in the House of 
Representatives. No copy of it has yet reached 
this city, but I am in hopes I may receive one 
before the Gaelic sails; if I do I will forward it to 
you. Judging from the synopsis we have received 
by telegraph, it was calm, temperate, and bristling 
with facis and figures ; only on one or two occa: 
sions did the speaker rise to eloquence. His per- 
oration was fine. Alluding to the universal outcry 
for revenue reform in 1882, he said that the Re- 
publicans, not daring to ignore it, had altered the 
tariff; and that as a fair sample of their altera- 
tions, they had taken off the internal revenue tax 
fon playing cards, in order to lay a twenty per cent. 
duty on Bibles. | With singular appropriateness, 
the right of reply on the protectionist side was 
accorded to the Father of the House, Pig Iron 
Kelley of Pennsylvania. ‘The venerable old gen- 
Ueman, with his white hair streaming over his 
shoulders, was heard in profound and respectful 
silence. He seemed a sort of modern Lear croo 
ing over the empire which had passed out of his 
hands. 

‘The death of Roscoe Conkling has profoundly 
stirred the public heart. He was the best type of 
American statesman whom the period following 
the war has produced. A thoroughly honourable, 
loyal, truthful, and straightforward man, he shone 
conspicuous among Republican leaders who were 
all, or nearly all, tainted with corruption, and 
ready to become time-servers for personal objects; 
aman of intense passion, he was ardent in his 
devotion to his friends, and implacable to his foes, 
but never, either to serve a friend or to smite a 
foe, did he do anything small or mean. He entered 
Congress at the early age of 28, and his captivat- 
ing eloquence raised him to leadership at once. 
During the eight years of Graut’s Presidency, he 
was probably the most powerful mar behind the 
throne. His. influence was largely due to the fact 
that while Grant was personally pure, he was 
surrounded by the worst gang of knaves that ever 
battened on public plunder, and he knew ii 
while he also knew that Conkling was white as 
snow. When Hayes succeeded, with his ‘ white- 
livered Ohio administration,” Conkling’s power 
began to wane. He did not believe that 
Hayes had been honestly elected, and though he 
supported the electoral commission, from fear of 
a renewal of civil strife, he had no sympathy with 
the beneficiary of that_n shift. Between a 
square, honest manlike Conkling, and erafty rogues 
like Sherman, Matthews, and Hanlan, there could 
be no sympathy. For four years he lay still; then 
went to Chicago, to secure the renomination of 
Grant. In thatenterprise he failed—whether hap- 
pily or unhappily itis not now worth while to inquire 
—and he returtied to New York with rage in his 
heart. Then followed the Garfield campaign, in 
which the shrewdest Republican leaders quaked at 
the prospect of defeat. It was the story of Achilles 
sulking in his tent. They went to Conkling and 
sought his help. He at first refused, but finally 
relented, took the stump, and Garfield was elected. 
He was no sooner inaugurated than he chose Conk- 
ling’s personal enemy—Blaine—to be his chiet 
adviser, and nominated another personal enen 
Robertson—to be collector of the port of New 
York. At this cumulation of outrage, as the 
drama says, Conkling’s great heart “brake ;” 
he resigned his seat the Senate, and returned 
to private life. He was quite a poor man, But 
he soon commanded a luctative practice at the 
bar, and had he lived to the ordinary term of lite 
would probably have died rich, He caught cold 
in the blizzard of last month, id died of an 
abscess at the base of the brain. Strange to say, 
the doctor who attended him, one of the abiest 
surgeons in New York—Dr. Agnew—also died of 
a very similar complaint, a week afterwards. 

Between Conkling and Blaine, the historian will 
naturally draw a parallel, Both entered Congress 
at about the same time; both were orators, and 
hard workers; both served their country well at a 

itical period ; both rose to wide popularity, But 
here the resemblance ceases. Blaine was esse: 
tially a politician, ever calculating the effect of his 
utterances and his votes, and always ready to 
foster a prejudice or champion a_fallacy if he 
thought there were votes in it. Conkling was a 
statesman, and not only would not have uttered a 
word he did not believe to be true though he knew 
the word might make him President, but would not 
conceal his opinions when reticence would have 
served hisambuion, Blaine, like Dickens’ Attorney 
General, saw a possible juryman in every man he 
met, and devoted his powers to capture him ; Conle- 
ling caved nothing for popularity, and offended 
many by his intolerance of error and his loathi 
of trickery. Blaine, witha sharp eye to the future, 
took care to feather his nest in the days of railroad 
land grants and steamship subsidies; no man 
ever dared to offer Conkling a bribe, and what he 
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left his family he acquired by his practice since he 
left politics. Blaine bade for the vote of the Pacific 
coast in a speech which might have been delivered 
on the sand lot; Conkling did his best to amend 
the naturalization law according to American 
principles, so that Chinamen could enjoy the 
franchise, Blaine was not above making a secret 
bargain with Patrick Ford for the Irish vote in 
1884; Conkling might perhaps have got the nomi- 
nation himself’ in 1876, if he had consented to 
conclude ceitain bargains with persons far more 
respectable than Me. Ford. Blaine never says 
nything which strikes people as sincere; no man 
ever questioned the absolute truthfulness of every 
utterance of Conkling. 

Your readers will regret to hear that the shoot- 
ing season is dull. Suil there is always something 
going on to keep up public interest. Some twelve 
months ago, one Edward Chase of New York met 
Ida Stevens, wife of a tich Maine merchant, and 
they loved not wisely but too well. Occasional 
meetings however failed to satiate their ardour, and 
instead of taking the usual state room on an ocean 
steamer, they concluded to follow the French 
example and die. On Thursday last, Mrs. Stevens 
brushed her bang carefully ‘off her forehead, 
clasped her hands, and bent toward her lover, who 
sent a ball crashing into her brain; then turning 
the pistol, he blew his own silly brains out with 
another cartridge. Mr. Stevens and Mrs. Chase 
e€ supetintending the arrangements for the 
funeral. ‘The other case is less unique. It was 
very dull work on that same Thursday sitting 
round the stove in the tavern at Gallatin, Tennessee, 
until some one suggested that no one had ever 
heen punished for burning Mr. Keiley’s house 
down, ‘The crime had been charged upon a 
woman familiarly known as Puss Kilpatrick, but no 
evidence having been fortheoming against her, 
she had not been molested. ‘The party round the 
Stove, however, said that they were satisfied, and 







































































the the woman at midnight out of her house, 
her night-clothes, and “lynched” her. How 
they did it, does not appear, but next morning her 





hody in her night-gown was found hanging toa 
tree, The husband behaved with marked im- 
prudence. He protested against the murder of 
his wife, and when she was killed, he moaned audi 
bly. This naturally ivritated the lynchers, and 
“to prevent unpleasant disclosures, and further 
annoyance,” he was shot dead at the foot of the 
tree where “ Puss” was hanging. 




















San Francesco, May 2nd. 
The President has solved the problem of the 
Chief Justiceship by appointing Melville W. 
Fuller, a prominent lawyer of Chicao, and a 
leading Western Democrat. Mr. Bullet is a com 
paratively young man, having been born in 1833, 
hut his abilities and his devotion to the democ 
faith manifested themselves so eatly that he 
known as a tusted lieutenant of Douglas before 
the war. During that unpleasantness ” he was 
loyal to the Union; since then he has declined 
ollice, has devoted himself to the practice of his 
profession, and must have accumulated avery pretty 
fortune. His appointment gives satisfaction to all 
parties and is especially gratifying to the State of 
Ulinois. How sorely the Supreme Bench stands 
in need of new blood may be inferred from 
the uniform tenor of recent decisions in favour 
of corporations. On Monday last the R. R. tax 
cases from this state were decided in favour 
of the Southern Pacific and against the State, 
By the constitution of 1879, the duty of assessi 
railroad property was taken out of the hands ol 
county assessors, and placed in the hands of the 
Board of Equalization. ‘This was done becanse the 
Railroad Company had in many cases tampered 
with the local assessors, and induced them to assess 
its lines at nominal figures, ‘The company rebelled 
atthe change, relused to pay, and stood a suit. 
In court it pleaded that the constitution of 1879 
was in contravention of the 14thamendment, which 
provides that equal justice shall be done to all 
regardless of colour or previous condition 
of servitude, ‘The suit went to the United States 
Comt, which did not pass upon the main question, 
but invalidated the assessment on the ground that 
the Board of Equalization had taxed the fences on 
the company’s lines. A ery of exasperation arose 
atthis tifling, but the public were calmed Ly an 
assurance that a new batch of cases which were 
ready for trial would be tried on their merits. ‘They 
were tried in effect a few months ago, and on 
Monday, the Court again invalidated the assess. 
ment on the side issue that the Board of Equaliza- 
tion had assessed the franchises of the company. 
The main issne—whether the state has aright to 
tax ad_ property in a manner and through 
agencies different from other 5 in 
evaded. The amount of money which is due by 
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the company, and unlawfully withheld, is about 
three millions of dollars, being part of the taxes 
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for every year since 1880, _In all this discovery, 
the public believe they discover the hand of 
Stephen T. Field, the brother of David Dudley 
Field, Jim Fisk's lawyer, and also of Cyrus 
W. Field, Jay Gould’s whilom accomplice. Step- 
hen T. Field has been the dme damnée of the 
Southern Pacific Company for years, and he has 
generally Leen dexterous enough, when his friends” 
interests were at stake, to bring his brethren on the 
bench to his way of thinking. He appears to have 
controlled the late Judge Waite. Whether he will 
exeicise equal influence over Chief Justice Fuller 
remains to be seen, 

‘The House of Representatives devotes all its 
time to the tariff debate, and three or four speeches 
are fired off daily to empty benches and a sleepy 
speaker pro tem. The vote might just as well be 
taken at once, but the representatives of labour 
constituencies think they are bound to make a 
record that will be sati-factory to the champions of 
American industry. ‘heir speeches are about as 
fresh as the loaves which are found in the bakers 
shops at Pompeii; but to the horny handed sons 
of toil they seem always nutuitious. Such Repub- 
lican newspapers as the New York 7vibune con- 
tinue to demonstrate that two and two make five, 
but there are indications that the work is becom- 
ing heavy. We are not heating quite as much as 
we did about European pauper labour, nor are 
the millions of the Cobden Club paraded with as 
much effect as formerly. In select circles itis 
quite well understood that Mr, Cleveland receives 
a regular salary {rom European manufacturers for 
his work in destroying American industry; but the 
circles in which this article of faith is implicitly ad- 
mitted are becoming very select indeed. 

Mr. Blaine is in Patis, flapping his wings for 
his homeward flight; the picture of health, accord- 
ing to some; according to others, a mass of incur- 
able disease. Jolin Sherman is touring in Penn- 
sylvania, and licking wounds received in a recent 
skimmish with Vest of Missouri; the little ex-rebel 
taunted the Ohian with bis share in the fraud of 
1876, and made it plain to his hearers that if 
Sherman were nominated, the whole of that busi- 
ness would be laid bare. Stanford of this State 
declared a fortnight ago that he was in the field, 
and asked for an instructed delegation from this 

tate; but the only result of his announcement 
was an avalanche of letters from people who de- 
claved that they could make him President, fora 
suitable consideration, and the President of the 
Southern Pacific now desires it to be understood 
that he is not so much in the field as he was. ‘the 
Republican leaders in this State distinctly declined 
to be bottled for the Senator's private consumption, 


‘The dull decorum of the Senate Chamber was 
dispelled yesterday by a tilt. between Ingalls of 
Kansas and Voorhees of Indiana. Your readers 
may remember the indecently abusive speech 
delivered by the former a few weeks ago, and the 
bitter reply to it which was made by Voorhees. 
Ingalls returned to the charge yesterday, and it 
must be admitted that he came off with the honours 
ofthe fight. People generally contemplated the 
duel with the feelings ot the woman whose husband 
fought the bear; Higalls is a foul mouthed si 
who trades on the bloody shirt, and whose 
tion would be gone if harmony’ prevailed in both 
sections of the country ; Voorhees was a malignant 
copperhead during ihe war, and turned protee- 
Hiontst to catch a few Trish votes Indiana. 
Ingalls lad the best of it yesterday, first because 
he kept the aggressive and refused to be placed 
on the defensive, next, because Voorhees is so 
very vulnerable, and finally because he kept. his 
temper, which Voorhees was unable to do. Ingalls 
read a letter written by Voorhees in 1860 in whic! 
he recommended a man named Shute to the con- 
federate authorities as a true friend of the South, 
and added “his sentiments and mine are in close 
harmony.” ‘This Voorhees was unable to deny. 
He further read a report tom a speech of Voor- 
hees in which he said that the Union soldiers should 
wear acollar inscribed — My dog. A. Lincoln,” 
Vhis the senator from Indiana denounced as a lie. 
He charged Voothees with having been a member 
of the order of Knights of the Golden Circle, a dis- 
loyal organization ; this also Voorhees denounced 
asalie, He stated that the soldiers of Indiana 
had threatened to hang Voothees with a bell rope; 
to which Voorhees replied that ‘the senator is a 
great liar when he intimates such a thing, a great 
Nar and a dirty dog.” The colloquy between the 
two senators went on for some time in this strain, 
the presiding officer not caring to interfere. Athe 
close, Voorhees made a rush at Ingalls, but was care 
tied off by his friends, and the senator from Kansas 
wound up with the perfectly just remark that his 
services dining the war, obscure as they might 
have been, were at any tate rendered on the side 
of his country, while those of the senator from 
Indiana, such as they were, had been invariably 
against it. 
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Thus Voorhees has done for Ingalls what the 
senator from Kansas had been unable to do for 
himself—relieved him from the odiam with which 
his first speech had covered him. Men like Voor- 
hees forget their position, He was as rank a 
copperhead during the war as there was at the 
North. For him to deny it now is to assume that 
Northern people have rio memories. It does not 
lie in such a man's mouth to berate even so 
snarling a cur as Ingalls, He cannot afford to. 
Large minded Northerners are quite willing to 
forgive and forget, and to concede to Mr. Voor 
hees full control of the Indiana patronage of that 
Government which he denounced and hoped to see 
destroyed in 1864. But when he goes out of his 
way to rail at men wno were loyal in the hour of 
trial, he must expect to be confronted with the 
proofs of his own disloyalty, and their weight will 
hot be diminishing by calling the man who pro- 
duces them “a great liar and a dirty dog.” 

































QUARANTINE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
ey eee 


‘The steamship Gaclic sailed from Yokohama on the 
2gth of March and reached San Francisco on the 14th 
of April; there was no sickness of any kind among 
either crew, saloon passengers or steerage passengers 
on the whole voyage, On arriving at San Francisco 
the saloon passengers were transferred to the steamer 
Eastern Oregon and held there in quarantine. 

The steamship Parthia sailed from Yokohama three 
days after the Gaelic. came via Vancouver, reaching 
San Francisco on April isth; her passengers were 
also placed in quarantine on the bark Alden Besse al- 
though there had been no sickness on her. 

The steamship City of New York sailed from Yoko- 
hama on April 4th, arrived at San Francisco April 
2and, having had perfect health on the entire voyage, 
and her passengers were placed in quarantine. 

While the passengers of these three ships were lying 
in quarantine in San Francisco Harbor, the steamship 
Acapulco arrived in San Francisco haying had small- 
pox on the voyage, and having put off several cases at 
a Mexican port. Her saloon passengers were allowed 
to land; the passengers of the three healthy ships 
being kept in quarantine. 

Immediately on landing the saloon passengers of the 
Gaclic held an indignation meeting, at which the 
following resolutions were passed ; 

Whereas, We sailed from Yolohama on the steam- 
ship Gaelic on Saturday, March 24th, 1888, arrived at 
San Francisco on Saturday, April, 14th, having been 
twenty-two days at sea, during which long voyage no 
contagious disease of any kind occurred among any of 
the passengers or crew on such ship ; 

Aud Whereas, on our arrival in San Francisco harbor 
in spite of the unusual length of our voyage, and the 
healthy condition of all on board, we were not per- 
mitted to land, but were transferred to the steamer 
Eastern Oregon, and kept upon her in quarantine 
fourteen days, such steamer being without proper 
accommodations for bathing or exercise and defective 
in sanitary provisions, and anchored in an unsavory 
location ; 

And Whereas, it is the duty of those who innocently 
fallinto trouble, to do what they are able to do to 
protect others from similar difficulties ; 

Resolved, That the action of the Mayor and Board 
of Health of the City of San Francisco in thus detain. 
ing the saloon passengers of a healthy ship is an out- 
rageous abuse of power, which in no way protects 
the health of that city, and is apparently liable to be 
repeated at any time without notice. 

Resolved, ‘That we advise all passengers coming 
from Asia to avoid the port of San Francisco, and in 
the event of their being obliged to come there, we 
advise them to be careiul about leaving the steamer 
on which they arrive until they are permitted to land 

Resolved, That those of us who are American cit 
zens, we forming a decided majority of the whole 
number of saloon passengers, feel deeply mortified 
that an outrage of this kind should be perpetrated at 
a port of our own country. 

Resolved, ‘That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the principal newspapers of Japan, China, and 
India, and be given to the Associated’ Press in the 
United States. 

The saloon passengers were twenty-six in number, 
besides four children, Of this twenty-six, fourteen 
were Americans, eight English, two Germans, and 
two Japanese. 

San Francisco, April 28th, 1888. 

signatories of this letter have certainly good cause to com- 
UT starter die evilt frorn which, they sufchod are now Lh 

bf the past, and there is little likelihood of a repetition. ‘The 

Mayor Sf San Francisco, who is also President of the Board of 

Health, seems to have taken more account of the popularity to 


Ee'gained by severity towards ships coming trom Chinese 
ports, than of the rights and wrongs of the ease.—L. J...) 
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THE PEKING OBSERVATORY. 
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{Reap py PRoressor RUSSELL perone THE PEKING 
Liverary axp Denatne Society.) 

When asked to write a paper on this subject 1 
at fist declined, fearing it would be uninterest 
ing, iptions of such places usually are 
However, at last Lhave consented against my own 
judgment, and ask your indulgence for a’ very 
short time. 
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We know, however, that many things common: 
place in themselves ‘acquire a new interest by 
peculiar circumstances connected with them, Age 
casts a glamour of worth over objects mean and 
trivial in themselves. We have seen the connuis- 
seur in curios going into raptures of admiration 
ev some specimen of Kfang Hsi’s, Chien Lung’s 
ng’s Lo’s crockery, and have perhaps blamed 
ourselves for not seeing the same beauties in the 
article that he does, with an unpleasant feeling even 
that we may be deficient in the perception of the 
beautiful. 














When however, with age and beauty are com- 
bined art and worth, the dullest mind ‘cannot fail 
to be interested. We have wandered through old 
houses, with their narrow winding stone stairs, 
their oak panelled walls, their secret chambers, 
their walls hung with the portraits of long dead 
ancestors, and forgetting the present have been 
absorbed in imagining the many and varied in- 
cidents connected with those relics of past gone 
days; or perhaps we have sat silently beside an 
ancient friend during whose long and chequered 
life great and historic events have happened, 
perhaps he himself an actor in those events, and 
have found him better and more improving com- 
ny than the most eloquent and loquacious of our 
acquaintances. 


If we with t 




















attitude of mind imagine our- 
selves in the Peking Observatory, surrounded by 
those old and historic instruments, it will need 
nothing [can say to make this subject interesting 
and agreeable. 

The Peking Observatory is the oldest in the world. 
It is 400 years older than any existing European 
observatory, ‘The oldest in Europe was that found- 
ed by Fiederick I. of Denmark in 1576, at 
which ‘Tycho Brahé made those observations 
which afforded Kepler the means of discovering his 
celebrated laws of planetary motion. ‘The Royal 
Observatory of Paris only finished in 1671, 
and that of Greenwich three years after, in the 
reign of Chatles I. The Peking Observatory was 
established not later than the year 1279, in the 
reign of Kublai Khan, the first Empetor of the 
Mongol Dynasty, and three instruments still re- 
main asa monument of the enlightened policy of 
that Emperor. With the blue vault of heaven 
for their dome, now lit up by the glorious ob of 
day, now by the cool silver rays of the “placid” 
moon, by the twinkling light of countless lumi 
naries, by the brilliant rays of the evening and 
morning stars, these instruments have out-wea- 
thered the frost of 600 winters and the rains of 
600 summers. If they could only answer our 
questions, what an interesting tale they would tell 
of wonderful phenomena, eclipses, worlds on fire, 
and fiery comets with sword-like tails 

In 1378 the Chinese may have used these in- 
struments to observe the famous comet of Halley, 
and they still remain to witness ils next return in 
twenty-two years from the present date. The new 
star of 1572, the so-called ‘Star of Bethlehem,” 
shone on them already 300 years old. 

Such are some of the interesting associations 
connected with these instruments; let us now ex- 
amine them in detail. 

Entering by a small door in the south wall of 
the observatory, we come into a large shady 
court running east and west. In this court are 
three instruments belonging to the Mongol dy- 
hasty. There were originally four, but one of 
them, a celestial globe, has disappeared. These 
instruments were made in 1279 by Kuo Shou 
ching, a Chinese astronomer, who flourished 
during the reign of Kublai Khan. ‘The history 
of their construction was as follows. Bronze 
astronomical instruments had been made during 
the Sung dynasty, about the year 1050 a.p. ‘These 
instruments were at first erected at YP, the pre- 
sent K’ai Féng Fu, the capital of Honan, but were 
afterwards removed to Peking, Kuo Shou Ching 
on examination found that they were not suited for 
this latitude, ‘The height of the pole differed by 
about 4°, besides they were worn by age. He 
accordingly made four new instruments, of which 
these three still remain, They were formerly on 
the terrace above, but at the beginning of this 
dynasty were removed to the court below, and 
placed in the position they still occupy. 


In the east end of the court is the {i 7K 
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or equatoreal armillary. Like all the other in- 
struments it is made of bronze. It consists of 
Ist, a_massive horizontal circle, supported at four 
corners by four dragons. Each dragon with one 
upraised palm supports the bronze circle, whilst 
round the other front palm a chain is’ passed 
and fastened behind to a small bronze pillar. 
With distended jaws, erect posture, horns, beard, 
les, and claws, they present a very imposing 
ppearance, 2nd, of a double vertical circle 
firmly connected with the horizontal circle at 
ils north and south points, and supported at its 
lowest point by a bronze pillar. ‘These two circles 
ve fixed, On this vertical circle, at a distance of 
40° (ie. the latitude of Peking), are two pivots 
corresponding to the north and south poles. Turn- 
ing round these pivots are two circles, one double, 
corresponding to the solstical colure, that is, the 
great circle passing through the poles and the 
solstices; the other single, corresponding to the 
equinoctial colure, that is, the great circle passing 
Uhrough the poles and the equinoxes. Midway, 
between the poles, is another circle, the rim of 
which is let into the two colure circle. This circle 
corresponds to the equator. Besides this circle there 
is another slanting circle making with it an angle of 
about 231°, and intersecting it at the equinoctial 
points. ‘This corresponds to the ecliptic. All these 
reles turn together round the polar axis. Finally, 
inside all these circles, is another double circle 
separately turning round the same axis. This 
is the declination or polar circle. A hollow 
tube, through which the heavenly bodies were 
observed, revolves between the rims of this double 
circle. There were, probably, originally threads 
across the tube to define the line of sight. All 
the circles are divided into 365}°, a degree for 
each day in the year, and these degrees are sub- 
divided into divisions of 10! each. 


The mode of use was as follows :—The observer 
turned the inner circle round till he sighted the 
heavenly object in the centre of the hollow tube, 
then he read off the distance of the star from the 
pole on the polar circle, and determined its posi- 
tion on the equator by the equatoreal circle. 


From the above description it will be seen that 
this instrument was very complex in its construc- 
lion, ‘The ecliptic circle is of no use whatever, 
and one of the colures might have been dispensed 
with, 


At the west end of the court are the remaining 
two instruments, namely : the fifj¥ or equatoreal, 


or astrolabe, and the JE FX or altitude and 
azimuth instrument. 

The is remarkably simple in its construc- 
tion, It consists of a fixed bronze circle placed 
parallel to the equator, and of another double 
circle perpendicular to it. The latter circle 
is moveable round an axis passing through the 
centre of and perpendicular to the equatoreal 
circle, As before there is a hollow tube, through 
which the heavenly bodies were observed. The 
use of this instrument is exactly similar to that 
just described. It is, however, far simpler in its 
construction, and free from the defects of 
clumsiness and complexity incident to the for- 
mer. The form of mounting approaches much 
nearer to that in use at the present day than that 
of any other instrument in the observatory. 

‘Theremaining instrument, the Liang Tien Ch 
heeds only a word of explanation. It consists of two 
circles, one horizontal and fixed,-the other vertical 
and moveable round an axis passing through the 
centre of the horizontal circle. Its use was to observe 
the altitudes of the heavenly bodies and their dis- 
tances from the north and south points. These 
instruments are exactly similar to those constructed 
by the great Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahé, 
‘The latter was the first European astronomer to 
construct instruments of metal. ‘The earlier astro- 
nomers possessed only wooden instruments for 
observing the heavens. ‘Thus, the Chinese astro- 
nomers in the construction of their instruments, 
anticipated European astronomers by three cen 
turies. Whether we regard them as scientific 
instruments, or merely as works of art, they alike 
testify to the great proficiency attained by the 
Chinese in science and art at that early period. 

At the beginning of the present dynasty the 
Mongol instruments had fallen into’ disrepair. 
Verbiest says they were clumsy, with too much 
ornamentation outside, so that in some positions 
stars could not be observed, also that they were 
hard to turn on their axis; indeed it took several 
men to move them, He goes on to say that 
they had got out of position, and that there were 
no appliances for righting them. He then con- 
trasts them with his own instruments, light, 
easily turned, with screws for adjusting them in 
position, so that in case an earthquake or any- 
thing else ever should disturb them they could 
easily be re-adjusted. It is likely that during the 
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latter part of the Ming dynasty astronomical 
pursuits had been neglected, and that those oli 
insttuments had suffered from want of care and 
from disuse. 

Anyhow, in the oth year of K‘ang Hsi, the year 
1670, on account of the defective condition of the 
above instruments, Verbiest was entrusted with the 
construction of six new instruments. In this same 
year Verbiest was made a member of the Astio- 
nomical Board, owing to his skill in astronomical 
calculations. It appears that when in the Sth year 
of K'ang Hsi the high Ministers of State were 
commanded to go to the observatory and observe 
the Chie Chi Li Chtun Ya Shui, with the places 
of the Moon, Mars, and Jupiter, Verbiest’s calcu- 
lations of the above were verified as correct, while 


those of the Chinese astronomer 38 WJ fi (Wu 
Ming Hsuen) were shown to be wrong. Accord- 
gly, Verbiest was entrusted with the calculation 
of the calendar and the construction of instru 
ments. Verbiest relates in true Chinese style how 
from early dawn to late at night, with trembling 
fear, to the best of his wisdom and ability, he 
executed the trust imposed on him. The six 
instruments constructed by Verbiest are of the 
same general character as the old Mougol in- 
struments. 

‘They are, however, more accurate in their con- 
struction, easily adjustable, and much more con- 
venient in use. They were evidently made after 
the model of Tycho Brahé’s instruments, The 
circles are all divided into 360° and not like the 
Mongol instruments inte 305}°. Each degree is 
divided into six parts, each part corresponds to 
10’. By means of the diagonal scale, and a move- 
able divided scale, the observer could read to 15 
It will be remembered that the old instruments only 
read to 10', 


Since Verbiest made his instruments two more 


have been added, one, the Hi 2E #§, or altitude 
and azimuth instrument, was made in the syth 


year of K‘ang Hsi, the other the 5 iy H 42 12%. 


an equatoreal armillary, in the gth year of Chien 


























Lung. The former instrument is remarkable for 
the absence of all ornamentation, and for the de- 
grees being registered in foreign numbers. It is 
said to be a present from Louis XIV. to the Em- 
peror of China.* 

It would be uninteresting and tedious to de- 
scribe these instruments in great de 
content myself with pointing out their main fea- 
tures by the drawings I have brought along. 

Before mounting the steps to the observatory, 
the visitor should ask to be shown the Qw‘ei Ying 
‘Sang, a three chien (rooms) building Tying a few 
yards to the south of the steps. It is one of the 
most curious objects in the observatory, and might 
easily be passed unnoticed, as it lies a little out of 
the main path. It is evidently very old. ‘The dust 
of centuries seems to lie on it, In the building is 
a stone slab 16ft. 2in, long and aft. 7in. broad, with 
agroove on both sides, and elevated about 3ft. 
above the ground. ‘The use of the groove was very 
likely to ascertain if the slab were level. At the 
south end of the slab is a brass pillar, formerly Sit. 
high. The present dynasty added 2ft,, so that it 
is now Ioft. ‘This pillar extends to the roof, and 
at its summit is a small circular hole ,{,in, in dia- 
meter. Near the north end of the slab is another 
small brass pillar, 3ft. sin. high. At noon the 
sun shines through this small circular aperture 
id throws an elliptical shadow of the sun on the 

slab, or about the winter solstice on the br 
pillar at the north end of the slab. By observing 
the distance of the sun’s image from the foot of the 
south brass pillar the solstices and equinoxes were 
determined. Thus, at the summer solstice the 
distance should be 2ft. gin, T observed the image 
at noon day this month, and find that the above 
figures are substantially correct. 

These instruments are at presentof no use 
whatever. ‘The Mongol instruments in the lower 
court-yard were at the time of their construction 
most probably the finestin the world. ‘Those made 
by Verbiest were a great improvement on these 
old instruments in every respect. They are almost 
perfect of their kind, and sull remain a lasting 
monument of the genius and perseverance of that 
devoted missionary, 

The invention of the telescope, however, in 
the 17th century, its application to divided 
circles, the use of threads in its focus to define 

“~the line of ght, and the invention of the 
fcrometer, revolutionised the art of practical 
asttenomy. At the best the old circular in- 
struments were only correct to one minute of 
arc, and it is uncertain that they ever attained 
to that accuracy. At present we can read to 
tenths of asecond. It is interesting to note that 









































Jen Chuan, a Chinese history 
Faction ty a German Jesu 


* However, I find that the Che 
of Astronomy, 
Kilian, 
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when Verbiest made his circular instiuments they 
were already giowing out of date in Europe. 
The telescope was already being used in astiono- 
mical observations. Schanl had some years be- 
fore written a treatise in Chinese on the telescope, 
so that Verbiest: must have been familiar with its 
use, It is probable he considered the circular 
instruments quite sufficient and advanced enough 
for the Chinese. 








‘The question suggests itself how is it that 
the Chinese have been making astronomic 
struments for neatly 4,000 years and yet | 
made such small progress in their petfection ? 
how is it that in the 13th century they were so far 
ahead of Europe in their construction and that 
to-day they so far behind? Many reasons 
might be given, but the principal one lies in the 
utiltarian object the Chinese had in view in the 
pursuit of astronomy. With them the main end 
in view was to regulate the calendar, to give the 
time to the people. ‘This demanded no very ac- 
curate observations, so that the want of better 
instruments was never felt. The great problems 
of the starry heavens, the sun, the moon, the 
planets, the stars, what are they? how far distant 
are they from the earth? these and like questions 
never seriously engaged the attention of Chinese 
astronomers. 

In Europe the invention of the telescope, which 
magnified errors, making them capable of detec- 
tion, led to a corresponding accuracy in the 
construction and division of instruments; also 
when Copernicus propounded the true system 
for the motion of the heavenly bodies it was 
at once perceived that if this system were 
true the stars should change their position as 
the earth moved from one part of its orbit to 
the opposite. The instruments of those days were 
too rough to detect any such change, and for this 
reason many astronomers tejected the Copernican 
system. It was, however, soon perceived that the 
cause of failure lay notin the falsity of the new 
system but in the fact that the stars’ were so_ex- 
ceedingly far away that their parallax, fe, their 
change of position consequent on a corresponding 
change in the earth’s could not be detected except 
by the use of very accurate instraments. “Thus in 
Europe the accuracy of construction and division 
of astronomical insuments has reached its present 
high state of perfection 


This 
































sketch would be incomplete without a 
brief reference to the directors of the observatory, 
the Ch tien Chien or astronomical hoard. Tt con 
sists of eighteen officials with the Filth Prince at 











their head. Altogether, however, including stu- 
dents, there are 196 people connected wiih the 
board. ‘The privilege of becoming a member of 


this learned body is not of necessity hereditary, 
but it has in fact become so, owing to the exclusive 
policy the board pursues in keeping, secret the book 
lables of su vy that are used in the 
calculation of the ac. As those tables ean- 
not be obtained in the book shops it is evident 
that only friends of those in office can have 
access to them and so obtain the knowledge 
necessary to fit them for a seat on the board. 
Thus it happens that generation after generation 
vacant posts are always filled up by members of 
the same families; as the post is honourable but 
not lucrative, the people do not regard this boy: 
cotting system as a great hardship. 

The principal duty of the Astronomical Board 
is to prepare the Shill Hsien Shu or calendar, the 
most important book published in China, Besides 
astronomical news it gives the lucky and unlucky 
days, and very few Chinese are so brave as to 
transact the most t business without first con- 
sulting its pages. Another duty is to observe 
3 Lean learn, this is the only 
occasion on which the instyuments are still used, 

On every New Year's eve, at midnight, « 
tronomers from the Chien-tien-chien seat them- 
selves in the observatory; around are flags, and 
hy watching the direction in which the wind blows 
the flags the character of New Year is determined. 
This year the wind blew from the N.E,, the for- 
tunate direction, and will be a year of long life 
and plenty to all of us.—Zhe Chinese Times. 






























































BYWATER, TANQUERAY & Co. (Inte Bywater, 
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London, May 21st. 
BRITAIN'S DEFENCES. 

A Cabinet Committee, Lord Salisbury presid- 
ing, has been appointed to enquire what steps 
will be necessary to complete the state of the 
country’s defences. 

PARNELLITE 

Leading Parnellite Catholics have declared 
that they cannot admit that the Vatican should 
interfere in politics. 


CATHOLICS AND THE POPE, 


London, May 23rd. 
FRESH FRONTIER DIFFICULTIES. 

AGerman traveller has been stopped near 

the French frontier. No valid reason is as- 

signed. The Vorsh German Gazelle publishes 

an article from which it appears that reprisals 
are probable. 

THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE ON BRITAIN’S 
FORTIFICATIO: 





The Duke of Cambridge, speaking at Liver- 
pool, urged the importance of fortifying com- 
mercial ports. 


(From 118 
The following telegram has been received by 
His Excellency the Governor :— 


Hoxcxoxa Darty Press."") 


GOVERNOR VICTORIA TO GOVERNOR HONGKONG 
Melbourne, May roth. 

I telegraphed on 8th May. Since, received 
your telegram of same date, to which I replied, 
My Government deny new policy has been 
adopted, only strict enforcement of eaisting law, 
but which they desire should be carried out in 
a manner to obviate as faras possible loss or in- 
convenience to British merchants or passengers, 








[From tue “ Sivcarone Free Press.’ 
Paris, April 24th. 
THE LIGUE DES PATRIOTES. 
The Ligue des Patriotes has been dissolved. 
AN INTERPELLATION. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, an interpella- 
tion was addressed to the Government relative 
to the Civil Minister with the Portfolio for War. 
The discussion ended with a vote of confidence 
in the Government, 





Paris, April 25th. 
PRESIDENT CARNOT EN VOYAGE. 
The President of the Republic has left for a 
trip in the South of France. 
Paris, April 26th. 
OFFICIAL CHANGES. 
M. Parreau has been appointed Resident 
Superior at Hanoi. 
M. le Myre de Vilers, Resident General in 
Madagascar, has arrived in France. 


Berlin, April 25th. 
THE QUEEN IN BERLIN. 

The Queen of England, accompanied by 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, arrived 
at Charlottenburg yesterday. The Emperor was 
able to rise and receive Her Majesty. Later in 
the day the Queen and the Empress drove to 
Berlin in an open carriage to visit the Empress 
Dowager, the crowds cheering. 





EMPEROR FREDERICK'S HEALTH. 
The semi-oflicial North German Gazetle is 
more hopeful about the Emperor. The fever is 
steadily falling. 
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London, April 26th. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND BILL, 

Mr. J. L. Carew’s Bill for Local Self-Govern- 
ment in Ireland was rejected by eighty-six votes 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour oppos- 
ing it on the ground that it was calculated to 
promote the objects of the National League. 

London, April 27th. 
THE DUTY ON BOTTLED WINE. 

In the House of Commons the duty on bottled 
wine was adopted by a large majority, Mr. 
Goschen refuting Mr. Gladstone's contention 
that the duty was nothing less than Protection. 

The French have taken umbrage. 

THE QUEEN AND PRINCE BISMARCK. 

Prince Bismarck had an hour's interview with 
Her Majesty. 

Paris, April 28th. 
GENERAL BOULANGER. 

At a banquet given in his honour, General 
Boulanger denied absolutely that he aspired to 
a Dictatorship. 

An immense crowd cheered him on leaving. 

London, April 30th. 
THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO GERMANY. 

The Nord Deutsche Gazette states that Her 
Majesty’s visit cannot fail to influence most 
favourably political relations between England 


and Germany. " rf 4 
ome, May 2nd. 


THE ACCIDENT TO THE PRINCE OF NAPLES. 

A dynamite shell exploded during artillery 
practice at Rome, injuring H.R.H. the Prince 
of Naples slightly on both thigh; 

Paris, May 2nd. 








The Senate has adjourned until,the 15th May.| 


THE PRESIDENT, 

The President has returned to Paris. 

London, May 3rd. 
IRELAND. 

The Nationalist papers resent the Pope’: 
meddling in politics, and declare that the Brief 
will have no result. 

GREECE AND TURKEY. 

The conflicts between Christians and Mus- 
sulmen in Crete, and various differences con- 
nected with Macedonia, are causing great ten- 
sion between Greece and Turkey. 

Paris, May 3rd. 
GENERAL BOULANGER. 

General Boulanger has published a letter 

denying that he favours an aggressive policy. 
OFFICIAL CHANGES. 

The following appointments have been made 
in the Colonial Magistrature :—M. Ducos has 
been appointed Advocate General ; M. Bernier, 
Counsel to Court of Appeal; M. Guiron, sub- 
stitute Attorney General. 





London, May 4th. 
PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. Stanhope introduced a Bill extending 
the powers of the Government in calling out 
the Volunteers and Yeomanry, and requisition- 
ing transport in case of emergency. The Bill 


was read the first time. 
London, May sth. 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND THE GERMAN 
ARMY. 
The Emperor has appointed the Duke of 
Connaught to the command ofthe Third Regi- 


ment of Hussars. 
Berlin, May 7th. 


THE SITUATION. 
Atan interview between Prince Bismarck and 
United States Senator Schurz, the former ex- 
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pressed his confidence in the maintenance of 
peace, saying the Czar’s word was mighter than 
all Panslavist intrigues, and that he feared noth- 
ing from Boulanger’s adventures. 
Berlin, May 8th. 
THE EMPEROR. 

The Emperor is again confined to his bed 
the throat suppurating more. His Majesty was 
rather better last night. 

RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 

The nomination, to a post in the Ministry of 
the Interior, of the Panslavist General Bogduno- 
vitch, who was last year dismissed from the 
Russian Army, has caused disquiet in Germany. 

THE EMPEROR. 
Daily bulletins regarding the health of the 


Emperor have ceased. 
London, May roth. 


PARLIAMENT. 
Mr. Stanhope’s Volunteer Bill has been read 


a second time. 
GERMANY. ' 
The Emperor rose to-day at eleven o'clock 


and received his Ministers. His appetite is 


good. 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 
The Porte has accepted the convention. 


AUSTRALIA, 
All the Australian Colonies have now decided 


not to allow any more Chinese to land. 
New Zealand for the present confines herself 
lo proclaiming quarantine against Chinese ports, 
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, vid Kobe and Naga- 
morrow, the 27th instant, 
y ceases.” At 12 Noon To- 
Money Order Office closes. 

ve, ke. vid Kobe and 
‘ow, the 27th instant, 
ceaves. At 12 Noun 
ey Order Ollice closes. 

For Hakodate—Per Savami Maru, To-morrow, the 
27th instant, at 11 A.at. At 10 A.at- Registry ceases. 

For Kobe.—Per Wakanoura Maru, on Monday, the 28th 
instant, at 11 A.a. At 10 cat. Registry ceases, 

For San Francisco and Leyond.—Per City of Rio de 
Fanciro, on Tuesday, the 2oth instant, at Sa.M. At 1 
P.m, on Monday, the 2Sth instant, Registry ceases. Posi 
tively no letters received on hoard. At 12 Noon on Monday, 
the 28th instant, Money Order Office closes. 

For Shanghai and Coast Posts.—Per Tokio Marx, on 
Tuesday, the 2gth instant, at 11 4.21 
ceases. 

For Kobe.—Per Yamashiro Maru, on Wednesday, the 
goth instant, at 11 A.M. At1o a.m. Registry ceases. 








Shanghai.—Ver 
7.30. AM. ALT ALM. 
day, the 26th instant, M. 














At 10 a.at, Registry 





Matts crose in Toryo. 

For Hakodate—Per Sagami Maru, To-morrow, the 
27th instant at $ 30 4.3. 

For Kobe —Per Wakanoura Maru, on Monday, the 28th 
instant, at 8.30 A.M. 

Kor America and Europe.—Per City Rio de Faneiro, on 
or about Monday, the 28th instant. 

For Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Tokio Maru, on 
Tuesday, the 29th instant, at S a.m. At $a.m. Registry 
ceases. 

For Kohe.—Per Yamashiro Maru, on Wednesday, the 
oth instant, at 8.30 A.M. 

For Korea.—Per Yamashiro Maru, on Wednesday, the 
goth instant, at 8.30 A.M. 
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». per O. & O. Co. 
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Thursday, May 31st.* 














hang! z 
Ne asaid per N.Y. K. Friday, June 1st. 
ODE vse 
From Hongkeng. per P.& O.Co. Friday, June tst-t 
From Europe, 
vii Hongkong. per M.M.Co. Monday, June qth.t 
~ Aelgic left San Francisco on May 1ath, ¢ Molzea left Hong- 





kong on May and. 


£ Fangue (with French mail) left Hongkong. 
on May asth. 


THe NEXT MALL 
For Europe, vit 


Leaves 











Shanghai ..... per M.M.Co. Sunday, May 27th, 
For Europe, vid 

Hongicong...... per N.D. Lloyds. Sunday, May 27th, 
For America...... perP. M.Co. Tuesday, May agth, 
For Shang! 

Kobe, and perN.Y.K. Tuesday, May 2gth. 

Nagasaici 


For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co. Thursday, June 14th. 
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TIME TABLES AND S7 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Tans Leave Yorowama Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 1 1.30, 2.45, 4,° Sy 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.154 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LuAvE TOKYd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.30 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4,° Sy 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m, 

Farns—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sev 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90. 

Those marked (*) run thro 


Kawasaki, and Om 
ay above with the excepti 


‘AMERS, 








TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave YOKOHAMA at 7.25 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu ‘at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11.50 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sent 35. 





‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE TOxv6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40 2.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maesasni at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m. 

Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yer 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; thicd-class, sen 68. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave UrNo (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsunomtya (down) at 949 am. and 
3.05 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; 
Fukusnima (down) at 7 a.m, and 353 p.m.; SENDAL 
(down) at 5.45 and 10.05 a.m, and 65 pm. 

TRAINS Leave SutoGama (up) at 6.25 a.m., and 
3.10 and 7.35 p.m.; SeNpat (up) at 7 aan., and 3 50 
p.m.; Fuxusiiata (up) at 6 and 10.01 a.m.; Kort 
MA (up) at 8.03 a.m, and 1208 p.m.; Ursunoaiya 
(up) at 7 a.m,, and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farvs.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, 
second-class yew 1.32, third.class sen 66; to Koi 
YEN 4.10, Yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen § 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6 45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6 75, yen 4.50, ven 2.25. 


OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
TRrains—Leave Ovasta (down) at 855 a.m. and 
1.15 and 8.05 pm. and AsuikaGa (up) at 620 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.15 pm. : 
Fares—First-class, sen 70; second-class, sen 48; 
and third.class, sen 24. 








first-class yen 


a 



















TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6 30 and 9 25 a.m, and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yoxoawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.0 and 4.45 p.m. 


Fanes—First-class, sen 75; ce i 
third-class, sen 25, pia re eae 





NAGANO-NAOETSU RAILWAY. 


Trains teave Nacaxo at 6 a.m. and 4.30 p.m.; 
and Naoetsu at 6 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. sina 


Fares—Second-class, yen 1.15; third, sent 60. 


NAGAHAMA-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave NaGAHAMA at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 
and 6 pum.; and Nacova at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 
p.m. 


Fares—Second.class, yen 1.53; Third.class, sen 77. 





NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY, 


‘Trains Leave NaGova at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m., 
and TakeToyo at 7.50 a.m,, and 3.50 p.m. 


Fares—Second-class, sen 74; ‘Third-class, sen 37. 





SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS Leave SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1,49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKADANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 pam. 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second.class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STKAMERS LEAVe the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
5 erg 
ARRIVALS. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 17th May,—Shanghai | and_ ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Rattler (6), gunboat, Lieut.-Commander Maitland 
Dougall, roth May,—Kobe 15th May. 

Sindh, French steamer, 2,106, Macé, 19th May, 
— Hongkong 11th, Shanghai 14th, and Kobe 
18th May, ‘General. —Messageries Maritimes 
Co. 

City of New York, American steamer, 1,964, P. 

eering, 21st May,—San Francisco 2nd May, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Gleneagles, British steamer, 1,837, Park, 21st 
May,—Shanghai 17th May, General.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co, 

Metapedia, British steamer, 1,454, J- B. Purvis, 
21st May,—London 20th March, Mails and 
General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Brooklyn (14), U.S. frigate, Captain Byron Wilson, 
22nd May,—Kobe 20th May. 

Essex (8), U.S. corvette, Captain T, F. Jewell, 
22nd May,—Kobe 20th May. 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Martin J. Dunlop, 
22nd May,—Nagasaki 19th May. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,082, J. II. Pine, 
22nd May,—Newcastle 20th April’ vid. ports, 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Watton, 23rd 
May,—Hongkong 15th and Kobe 21st May, 
General.—C. P. M.S.S, Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
231d May,—Handa 22nd May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
231d May,—Hachinohe ist May, Gener 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 24th May,—Yokkaichi 23rd May, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Nayato Maru, Japanese ste 
24th May,-—Hakodate 

ppon Vusen Kaisha. 




















, 1,160, Frahm, 
and’ May, General. 











Thomas Perry, British bark, 1,192, Grant, 24th 
ay,—Vokosuka, Ballast.—Paul Heinemann 
& Co. 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 24th 
May, — Shanghai and ports, Mails’ and 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schackmann, 25th May, — Hongkong 19th 

, Mails. and General.—H. Alwens) & 


Nachf. 














Co. 


DEPARTUR 


Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wa 
May,—Kobe, Mails ‘and General. 








18th 
P.M. 





SS. Ce. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1,563, Tiddy, 19th May, 
—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and General.—C. 
P. M.SS. Co. 

Hydaspes, Biitish steamer, 1,899, Bason, 20th 
May,—Hongkong vii Kobe and Nagasaki, 
and General.—P. & O. S.N. C 

Moray, British steamer, 1,411, Duncan, 20th May, 
—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Northern, British steamer, 1,462, Watson, 20th 
May,—Kobe, Gener al.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Oceanic, British ‘steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 20th 
May,—San Francisco, Mails and Generz 
0. & O.S.S. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
2oth May, — Honolulu, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Oopack, British steamer, 1729, Jaques, 21st May, 
—Kobe, General.—\V. M.'Strachan & Co. 
City of New York, American steamer, 1,904, P. 

Deering, 22nd May,—Hongkong, Mails and 

Geni P.M. S.S. Co. 

Fidelio, German steamer, 852, Brok, 22nd Ma, 
‘Takao, General.—Flint Kilby & Co. 
Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 221d May,—Shanghaiand_ ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young 
23rd May,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
24th May,— Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 24th May;—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Dru 
mond, 24th May,—Hakodate, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yorkshire, British steamer, 1,426, O. J. H. Arnold, 
24th May,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker 
& Co. 

















































PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
Shangliai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Foch, Mrs. 
hatles Derby, Miss Derby, Miss Coward, Dr. 
‘oward, Mr. J. M, Stoddart and servant, Master 
G. Derby, Messrs. L. Wilner, Deppermann, Naga- 
sato, Obata, J. Nomura, Yagi, and Ogino in 
cabin; Mrs. Kinoshita and three dren, Messrs. 
Sawabi and Chuck Fung in second class; and 133 
passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Sindh, from Hongkong vid 
ports: Mr. and Mrs, Furukawa, Miss’ Iwasaki, 
Mr. Gautcht, Surgeon Tucky, Mr. ‘Taylor, 
Mr. Herman, Mr. and Mrs. A. Games and 
daughter, Mr. Bril, Mr. de la Bama, Mr. G, Sobre, 
Mr, Gruberk, Prince Bernard de Saxe Weimar 
and servant, Mr, Lent and daughter, Mr. G. 1 
Veitch, Mr. Bobie, Mr. and Mrs. Roger, Mr. and 
Mrs, Little and two childien, Mr. and Mrs, Han- 
nen and daughter, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Simon, Mr. 
Brunic, Mrs. Elliot, Messrs. Pernel, Tayler, Allen, 
Veale, M d two children, 
Messrs. Aki ‘akeda in cabin, 

Per American steamer City of New York, from 
San Francisco:—Mrs. Wm, Lambert, Mrs. Fitz- 
Simons, Mrs. W. S. Hogg, Mr. Oscar Lackner, 
‘Rev. and Mrs. J.C. Newton and 2 children, Dr. 
‘and Mrs. S. H. Wainwright, Messrs. Robert Hop- 
wood, Yee Wan Yong, Yee Hun Yong, and Yee 
Cha Yun in cabin. For Hongkong: Mr. Franklin 
Rohda, Captain Humphreys, and Mr. C. H. Best 
in cabin, 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Hongkong 
. Ogston, Miss V: 
lentine and nephe . Thisthwaite in cabin 5 
and 674 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vagato Maru, from Hako 
date :~Rev. Mr. Berlooz, Messrs. M. Tsuminoand 
S. Honda in second class; and 27 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
bai and ports:—H.E. V. S. da Roza and servant, 
Mrs, Tresize, Lientenant Pollovosky, Dr. Yoshida, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wells, Messrs. F. McWaters, 
Aseko, Ichida, Tjihi, Wakabayashi, F. A. Fark, 
M. Russell, H. Russell, F. A. da For KO. 
Lawyer, G. L. Tomlin, and W. D, Little in cabin; 
Mrs, Kawakami in second class; and 93 pas- 






















































































vers in steerage. 
Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkon: liss Lena Thomas, Miss Poula V. 





Ziffer, Mc. and. Mrs. Kashiwamura, Dr. C 
renz, Messrs. K. Nagura, B. Bist 

Murdoch, P. Hantich, G. A, Luck, Kee, 
Hiong Poo, Ah Den, Wa Sing, and Coo Seng in 
cabing and 7 Europeans, and 76 Chinese in 


steerage. 









Durvwren. 
Per British steamer Zambesi, for 
B.C.:—Miss M. E. Read, Rev. Wm, Black, 
Messrs. E. R. Daplhtary, and Alex. E. Linzee in 
i ank Hanigan and 4 Japanese in 
From Hongkong: Mr. R.S. O'Connor 
in cabin 3 and 636 Chinese in steerage. 
Per British steamer Hydaspes, for Hongkong, 
vid. Kobe and Nagasaki :—Messrs. Harral, Hun- 
tingdon, G. Beesley, B. H. Pearson, F. H. G 
G. Liles, S. S. Lornsen, [ c 
Sang Woh, Dr. FE. Korn, Mr. a 
infant and amah, Mr. and Mis. 
amah and native serv: iM 
Ming Wing and child in cabin 5 
sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satstema Maru, for Shang. 
hai and ports: —Captain and Mrs, Stout, Mr. and 
Mrs, Wainwright, Miss L. Bull, Bishop W 
Captain H. Me Yankowski, Dr. Bigelow 

. Lambuth, N. E. Lambuth, E. B 
Brawer, Y. Hayashi, Oyama, Kobayashi, Kato, 
ALG. MLV A. M. Knapp, and R. Hopwood 
abin Mr. and Mrs, Okuda and child, Mr. 
and Mrs, Mizuro, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Nishi and 
four children, Messrs. Yet Sam and child, and 






ncouver, 



































at, 
and Mrs, Kwong 
and 2 Chinese in 


































Yamada in cabin; and 135 passengers 
Per British steamer Oceanic, for 
Ir. Alex. Barrie, Mr. Robert Barrie, Rev. W 
Noyes, Mr. Jas. Arthur, Mr. C. P. McCarthy, 
M. J.D. G. Campbell, Mr, Wm. M H 
Mr J. A. Beith, Me. J. W. Haworth, Mr. and 





Mrs. S. Silverstone and child, Mr. B. R. Wendell, 
Mr. ALF. Lassen, Me. and Mrs, Mutsu and 
daughter, Mr, Sato, Mr. Furukawa, Mr. Glover, 
Mr. Kondo, Mr. Oda, Mr, Kabayama, Mr. G. E. 
Chisholm, Miss Stanley, Mr. and Mrs. R. M. 
Larubeer, Mr. Matsudaira, Mr. E. Brooks, Mr. 
Depperman, Mr. J. C. Schooley, Mrs. Chas. 
Denby, Miss and Master Denby, Mr. C. Jiman, 
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Mr. and Mrs. T. M anklin, Mr. R, A. Center, 
Mr. A. White, Mr. and Mrs. J. Leighton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Denry, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Bredan, 
nurse, and child, M L. Remusat, Mr. and 
. Bradley, 2 children and infant, Mr. 












N. A. H. McGilvery, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Garcia 
and child, Messrs. Nagasaka, Suzuki, Fukushima, 
Nugimatsu, K. Izumi, and ‘T. Imai in cabin. 








CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Hydaspes, for Hongkong, 
vid Kobe and Nagasaki:—Silk, for France, 348 
bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $245,000.00. 

“Per British steamer Batavia, from Hongkong 
vid Kobe :—2,187 bags Sugar. In transit: 460 
tons ‘ea and 500 tons General Merchandise. 











REPORTS. 


‘The American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
tain Deering, reports :—Left San Francisco the 
2nd May; had rough weather with strong winds 
to meridian N.W. to S. by W.3 May 16th en- 
countered heavy gale from south, backing round to 
N.E. by E,, barometer 29.20, alter which light 
winds and fog with fine weather for the past three 
days to port. 

‘The British steamer Batavia, Captain Watton, 
repoits:—Left Hongkong the 15th May, at 4 
p.m. Attived at Kobe the 2oth, at 1 p.m. and 
left the 21st, at6 p.m. Arrived at Yokohama the 
2gid May, ata a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagatu Maru, Captain 
P. Frahm, reports :—Left Hakodate tle sand 
y, at 5.00 a.tn.; had moderate southerly winds 
d fine clear weather. Arrived at Oginchama 
the 23:d, at 5.00 a.m., and left the same day, at 
1145 d light variable winds, overcast sky, 
and tainy weather to Inuboye; thence to port mo- 
derate westerly winds and fine clear weather. Ar- 
tived at Yokohama the 24th May, at 0.20 p.m. 
ne German steamer General Werder reports: 
—Lelt Hongkong the 19th May, at 3.30 p.m.; 
had in the commencement of ihe voyage light 
southerly winds which gradually increased to 

ig viorth-west, with rain and misty atmosphere 
turning later on to N.N.E, and NE. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 25th May, at 3.35 a.m. Time, 5 
days, 10.22. 













































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
= 
IMPORTS. 


A decidedly better feeling has been evident in 
the market so far as Yarns have been concerned, 
and there has Leen more disposition to operate in 
Giey Shirtings; but beyond these scarcely any 
change has taken place, and business has continued 
dull during the past week, more than half of 
which has been devoted to holidays. 

YARN. ales for the week amount to about 
1,000 bales of English spinnings, and some 350 
bales Bombay; the prices of the latter have 
advanced considerably in sympathy with other 
markets, but English Yarns have been sold at 
irvegular rates. 

Corron Pirce Goops.—Sales are reported of 
7,500 pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, 2,000 pieces 8} Ibs. 
Shirtings, 1,000 pieces T.-Cloths, 300 pieces Turkey 
Reds, and 1,000 pieces Victoria Lawns. 

WooL.eENs.—About 1,000 pieces Mousseline 
de Laine, and 1,000 pieces Italian Cloth, are all 
the sales reported; but some other transactions are 
said to have taken place in both articles. 


COTTON YARNS. 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary. 




























16,24, Medium 32.00. to 33.00 

16,24, Good to 33.50 to 34.25 

16/24, Reverse 34.00, to 35.00 

32.50 to 24.00 

34:25 to 35.50 

36.00 to 37.00 

38.25 to 40.50 

¢ 6.00 to jo 

No. 42s, ‘Two-fold Spon ta geiso 

No. 20s, Bombay 37.25. to 2950 

No. 16s, Bombay 25.25 to 28.25 

Nos, 10/14, Hombay ‘oo to 25.25 
COTTON PIECK GOODs. 





gs—8iTh, 8b yds. 39 
s ngs—glh, 38h yds. 45 
Joth—7}b, 24 yards, 32 inches 
 Shictings—12 yards, 44 ineh 
ints—Assorted, 24. yards, 30 inches. 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 


hes $1.75 to 2.15 
S$ 2.15 to 2.57h 
1 










1.70 to 2.30 
raw vane, 











Inches: issuassssvsochscursscscsusssapiects: OOF LO sOhtg 
Vurkey Reds—1j to 24th, 24 yards, 3000 rae rine, 
inches oe HAO LY 120 








Turkey Reds—a} to 3%, 24 yards, 30 
titer Ret SM any Ee 





eiatears pes ase 155 luv 1.85 
Velvets—lack, 35 yards, 22 inches 550 to 6.15 
i wns, 12 yads, 42-3 inches... 0.05 to 0.724 

1.35 to 2.05 
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METALS. 


Buyers fully supplied, and but little business 
doing. Prices nominally unchanged. 




















Flat Bars, 4 $250 to 2.85 
Flat Bars, foes 2.85 to 2.90 
Round and square up to 2 inch 2.90 to 2.95 
Nailrod, assorted 2.70 to 2.80 
rod, small size 2.85 to 2.95 
ils, assorted 4.70 to 5.60 

‘Lin Plates, per hox 5.60 to 5.75 
Pig Iron, No. 3 150 to 1.524 


KEROSENE, 
‘The only sale reported during the week is a lot 
of 6,000 cases Chester at $2 per case, 30 d/s. No 
fresh arrivals have taken place, and the market 


closes without change. 
a 
SUGAR. 


QUOTATION: 

Sales have been restricted to three kinds during 
the past week. By private sale some 5,621 piculs 
of White Refined was sold, and the prices are 726 
piculs at $7.374 per picul, 868 piculs at $7.10 per 
picul, 2,700 piculs at $6.77} per picul, 382 piculs 
at $6.55 per picul, 162 piculs at $5.40 per picul, 
and 783 piculs at $5.80 per picul. Manila brands 
have been dealt in to the extent of 2,000 piculs at 
$3.95 to $4 per picul, and 500 piculs of Namiida 
were sold at $3.30 per picul. Not a single picul 
of Formosa has been disposed of during the inter- 
Prices show no alteration, but the market is 








Devoe 
Comet 
Chester 















val. 
a little weak. 
White Refined $5.30 0 7.40 
3.90 to 4.00 
3-45 to 3.50 
3.30 to 3.35 
3.10 to3.35 
Brown Takao 4.00 to 4.10 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last report was of the 18th instant, since 
when a rather limited business is to be recorded, 
the total settlements amounting to 215 piculs, dis- 
tributed thus :—Filatures 196 piculs, Re-reels 19 
piculs. Adding to this 33 piculs shipped direct by 
the Doshin Kaisha, the net result of the week’s 
business is 248 piculs. 

The remaining stock has now been so often 
picked over that it has become extremely difficult 
to find a parcel of even good quality but for this, 
the business would be considerably larger, as a 
fair demand still exists for anything reasonably 
good. 

Fresh supplies continue to come to hand, but 
not sufficient to counterbalance the settlements, 
and the stock is further reduced, standing now at 
4,300 piculs, against 7,400 piculs at same date last 
year, and 2,250 piculs in 1886. 

Quotations cannot be altered, though here and 
there a concession of $5 may be noted, whilst on 
the other hand anything with the slightest preten- 
sion to quality is very firmly held and taken up at 
top figures. 

Reports of the new crop from all parts of the 
country continue favourable, and the native pro- 
ducers look forward towards an abundant récolté. 

There were three shipping opportunities during 
the week, vi the C.P. steamship Zambesi on 
the roth instant, which carried 124 bales via 
Vancouver to New York, the O. & O. steamer 
Oceanic on the 20th, taking 226 bales for the same 
destination via San Francisco, and on the same 
date the P. & O. steamship Hydaspes, which took 
348 bales to Europe. Total Export of the season 
now stands at 37,204 bales, weighing 37,880 piculs, 
against 25,932 piculs last year and 24,657 piculs 
at same date in 1886, 

Hanks.—There has been hardly any demand 
for these; only 7 piculs were settled in all, being 
Shinshu at $490 to $500 and Tomioka at $460. 
‘The same quantity, however, has also been rejected, 
so that the result for this class is nil, 

Filatures.—Fine qualities of this kind were in 
good demand for America and several small lots 
have been bought at full prices. ‘The Market is 
almost entirely cleared of good qualities and noth- 
ing more is expected before the new season. 

Re reels.—The demand in these has run chiefly 
on medium qualities for Europe, and several tran- 
sactions have taken place at from $490 to $520. 
Herein also the choice is not great, and it is very 
difficult to execute the few orders which still arrive 
for this class. 

Kakeda, Oshu, and Taysaam kinds have had no 
attention whatever, 
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Quorations. 


























Nom. $530 to syo 
Hanks—No. Nom, ‘515 to 520 
Hanks—No. shu) 500 
480 to 490 
460 to 470 
455 to 460 
440 to 450 
ao 675 
0. 1, 10/13 deniers 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 de 640 to 650 
tures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 de 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10:15 deniers .. 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14 18 deniers 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 3, 14 20 deniers ., 560 to 570 
Re-reels— Oshu) Best No. 1,..Nom. 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den sevsssse $80 t0.590 
Re-reels—No. 1h, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ‘560 to 570 





Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 


530 to $40 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14,20 deniers 


$10 to 520 
































Kakedas—Eexvia 2 Nom. 620 
Kakedas—No. 1 * Nom, 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 . | Nom: 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 Nom: 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 Nom. 340 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3 : Nom. 520 to 530 
No. 34 500 to 510, 
gant s 490 
j—No. ah os Nom. 520 to 530 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2. Nom. 520 to $30 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4. : Nom: 500 to $10 
Sodai—No, 2 wee : Nom. 490 to 500 
‘ables, Raw Silk, to 25th May, 1888 :— 

Season 1887-88. 1886.87. 1885.86 

Be Bates Halen, 

Europe 12,203 10,334 

America 13,708 14,835 

Bales 37,20 25,911 25,169 

Totals {Pash 7388 25,932 24,057 

SettlementsandDirect 2 "Ut. eves. rreuta, 

Export fromist July § 37:700 26,100 24,850 

Stock, 25th May .. 4300 7,400 2,250 

Availablesuppliestodate 42,000 33,500 27,100 


WASTE SILK. 

There is a regular current business doing in 
this department, and settlements for the week 
reach 284 piculs, divided thus :—oshi 130 piculs, 
Kibiso 154 piculs. 

Buying is not at all general, but is confined to 
three or four firms, who find it rather difficult to fill 
their orders from the very poor selection on offer. 

Prices cannot be changed, for although several 
lots have been sold at some slight concession, the 
quality obtained fully outweighs the reduction. 

Artivals have come in more freely than of late, 
and Stocks have but little altered, standing now at 
3,200 piculs, against 3,300 piculs last year and 
1,100 piculs at same date in 1886. 

Only 128 bales of Waste were shipped during 
the week per steamship Hydaspes, eight of which 
are destined for Bombay. The season’s Export 
now amounts to 27,453 piculs against 26,095 piculs 
last year and 24,866 piculs in 1886. 

Noshi-ito.—Several parcels of good Filature were 
taken in at prices ranging from $95 to $135; one 
small lot of Oshu brought $100, and one of Shinshu 
$82}. ‘The greater part of the Settlements was 
again in Foshu, which were purchased from $69 
to $80}. 

Kibiso.—With the exception of two small lots 
of Filature, which were sold at $100 and $105 
respectively, the trade in this class was confined 
to Santan fiom $20 to $35}. 

















quorations, 



































o—Filature, Best $125 to 135 

lature, Good 110 to 120, 

ure, Medium ....... 100 to 105 

o—Oshiu, Good to Hest . 130 to 135 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best 105 to 110 
95 to 100 

85 to 90 

125 to 140 

95 to 100 

80 to 90 

70 to 80 

105 to 110 

to 10: 

'so—Oshu, Good to Best Sat0: os 
nshiu, Hest... 55 to 60 
biso—Shinshu, Seconds 45 to 50 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair Soto 45 
biso—Joshu, Middling to Co 4oto 30 
hoji, Good ae 40 to 30 

tolow vic. 2gto 20 

i, Good to Common Nom. 22 to 15 
Mawata—Good to Best ... Nom. 185 to 210 





Export Table, Waste Silk, to 25th May, 1888 :— 

















Season 1887-88, 1880-97. 184-86, 
Pienus. Preenay— Pacvtss 
Waste Silk... 24,628 22,031 235137 
Pierced Cocoons .. 2.825 3404 1,729 
27,453 26,095 24,866 

Settlementsand Direct 2 [e"is-  tleuts.  ricuba. 
I Weta at fay § S:759° 8/90) 155300) 
25th May ssw. 3,200 3300 1,100 
Availablesuppliestodate 33,950 32,200 26,400 
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499 
Estimated Silk Stock, 25th May, 1888 :— 
Raw. ricur Wast ricuus. 
Hanks 330 | Cocoons 80 
Filatures | Noshi-ito + 100 
Re-reels, 4° Kibiso + 24420 
Kakeda 920| Maw. 400 
Oshu 50 | Sundries 200 
‘Taysaam Kinds 60 | 
Total piculs...... 4,300 Total piculs ..... 3,200 
TEA. 
The animation which characterized the previous 
week continues. The amount of settlement up 
till to-day is 19,275 piculs. Prices have declined 





by one dollar per picul for all grades on offer. 
Quotations now rule about $5 per picul lower than 
last. year. Total settlements are 54,375 piculs, 
against 47,705 piculs last year. Some very cheap 
‘Teas have been obtained, and the native brokers 
claim that they are losing money. It is reported 
that owing to the low prices ruling the production 
of second crop Teas will be a small one. Following 
are the Tea shipments from Yokohama :—163,198 
Ibs. for New York, 264,3241bs. for Chicago and 
the West, 17,958 Ibs. for Portland, and 92,309 Ibs. 
for Canada, making a total of 537,789 lbs. per 
Zambesi. The Oceanic took 252,088 lbs. for New 
York, 260,912 Ibs. for Chicago and the West, and 
25,312 Ibs. for San Francisco, in all 538,312 lbs. 
These steamers left. May 19th and 20th respec- 
tivey. 
Medium. . 


Good Medium . 
Fine 





PER ricut. 
$14 to 15 
16 to13 
igto2t 
22 to 24 
25 to 27 
25 to 32 
34 to 50 










EXCHANGE. 
Following the latest movement of silver in London, 
Exchange has slightly improved, and exhi 
fair degree of firmness at the close. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight 
On Paris—Private 6 months? sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight . 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight. 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
Qn New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
in San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—P1 





















te 30 days sight 
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ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“*Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
‘*Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


WALL USUAL Sizes. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established @ Quarter of = Century. 
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ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 
renowned for early a century, surpames all 
tet for fn asin nd natu fragrancs. 
PARIS, Is78, CALCUTTA, 1884, 
‘oF Pittman’ Newest erate 
re of FAGREA,& CYMB: 
feplstered can be obiaincd only 
“ATKINSON'S 
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Of alt Dealers, and ofthe Manufacturer: 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, Londs, 
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STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
‘SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS: suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all.” ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Aby: 
says—I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best-medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom 1 served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value."* 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera. 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 
Mr, J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of Ins extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—'¢ I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
tment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
“4 exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mill, 
“Sutter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at | 














tity of 


ged t 
bar by ali! the small remaining “stock.” 


o 2nd the demand became so great that I was 


*  gnful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- | 
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~ YARROW’ S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILFS AN HOUR. 
AMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 


PADDLE STE‘ 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 
MAacninery CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT abroap. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 











ASK FOR 







And see that each Jar bears Baron Liebig's Signature 
in Blue Ink across tho Label. E XT y 


CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 


FINEST ™ND 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 

To be had of all Storokeopers and Dealers thronghont India. ‘Keepa pod in the hottest 
Cookery Books Port, Free on Application tothe Climates, and for any 

Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


‘801d wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokonama, 








@ The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
G Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy, 





The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 





Sold by all Druggis torckeepers. 


. ani 
N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


ANDREW & JAMES. STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 
MANUPACTURERS — OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


GAS DT RON: Pe TP Biss 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 








A DRESSING 


FOR . 


LADIES’ & CHILDRENS’ BOOTS & SHOES, 


Self-polishing and Durabie; Dries Quickly; gives a superior lustre, which does 
not crack or peel off. Easily applied with Sponge Attached to Cork; Does Not 
Soil Clothing in wet weather; Works Equally Well on Dull and Glazed Kid, 
GIRAGE MIKADO,—rvencr on Paste Biacking: in decorated tin boxes; 
by Frenmcn process ; will always keep soft; a brilliant and lasting ora with little} \steee 
NUBIAN MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., Great Saffron Hill, London, England. 











the World, “ists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
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The Jagan Weebly Mail, 


“€ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”” 











NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weekty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 









Yokonama: Saturpay, June 2np, 1888. 





MARRIAGE, 

On the 31st May, 1888, at H.B.M.'s Consulate, in the 
presence of John Il Gubbins, Esq., Acting Consul, and 
afterwards on board the United § ship Brootlyn, 
by the Rev. E. Champneys Irwine, 
second daughter of Rear-Admiral Ralph Chandle 
States Navy, Commander-in-Chief of the United § 
Naval Forces on the A- fe MAR: 
SHALL Martix, Yokoha , son of 
James Martin, Es 























Tue Government has granted a charter to the 
Yokohama Dock Company. 


Tue Shddu (iris) at Horikirimura, Tokyé, will 
be at their best about the roth inst. 





A Fivz Arts Gattenry is being erected in Osaka, 
and will be completed about the middle of 
this month. 

Appitronat buildings for the Military College 
will be erected shortly, the present premises 
being too small. 

Me. Tsvrunara, lately appointed Japanese 
Consul to Tientsin, will leave for his post about 
the end of this month. 


Tue Osaka Electric Light Company has ordered 
an experimental machine from England, which 
is expected to arrive in July. 





Tue presentation of diplomas to the students of 
the Imperial College of Engineering will take 
place on the roth July next. 


It has been decided to reorganise the Osaka 
Public Library, and the books are being removed 
to a more suitable location. 





Iris stated that the steamer, lately known as 
the Zsmeralda, which has been purchased by 
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a merchant of Kanazawa, will ran between Kobe 
and Yokohama, carrying passengers for yen 
3-50. 

Baron Taxasaxt, Governor of Tokyd, who had 
been absent for some time at Kamakura, re- 
turned to the capital on the 25th ult. 


Tue tea season appears to be in full swing at 
Kobe, one steamerhaving recently left that port 
with no less than 370 tons on board. 


HLH. Paice Krrasurakawa returned to the 
capital on the 27th instant from a visit to the 
Takasaki Barracks of the Téky6 Garrison. 


Viscount Tanaka, Japanese Minister to France, 
has been permitted to accept and wear a decora- 
tion conferred on him by the King of Italy. 


Tue ceremony of presenting diplomas to 543 
students of the infantry section in the Kyododan 
School, Konodai, took place on the 23rd ult. 





Baron Taxasaxt, Governor of Tdkyé, left the 
capital on the morning of the 2gth ult. for 


.| Kanozan, Boshu, in order to recruit his health. 


Mr. Icureat, a diplomatic oflicer of the Foreign 
Office, who returned lately from Italy, has been 
appointed to an office in the Translation Bureau. 


A sawé brewer of Akashi was recently found 
guilty at the Kobe Saibansho of secretly fer- 
menting 107 fokw of mirin, and was find yen 
4,300. 





PRELIMINARY work for the construction of the 
temporary buildings of the National As 





embly 
will be commenced shortly by the Construction 
Bureau. 


Tue Japan Leather Company has purchased 
3,000 /subo of land at Wakihama, Kobe, on 
which it is proposed to construct buildings for 
the factory. 


A meeting of the lady directors of the Tokyd 
Charity Hospital was held on the 28th ult. at 
the Rokumei-kan in connection with the Fourth 


Charity Bazaar. Z 


Tue Government has sanctioned the establish- 
ment of the Hirano Bank with a capital of yea 
50,000 at Aomonocho, Nihonbashi. The char- 


ter is for ten years. 


Fresu material for the manufacture of paper is 
constantly being discovered, the latest being the 
leaves of the wistaria, which is said to make an 
excellent paper. 





Durixe April last the 





alue of articles imported 
intoand exported from Fusan was yen 62,710.372 
and yen 57,300.96 respectively, making a total 
of yen 130,011.332- 


Tue demand for lacquer having greatly in- 
creased for some time past, the planting of 
young trees is at length been carried out ex- 
tensively in many districts. 


Tue celebration of the birthday of H.I.M. the 
Empress took place on the 28th ult. in the 
Palace. Members of the Imperial Family, 





officials of chokunin rank in various Govern- 
ment Departments, and officials of the Imperial 
Houschold visited the Palace to express their 
congratulations to Her Majesty. 


Tue quantity of paper turned out by the Paper 
Manufactory Company, at Ojimura, Kita-Toshi- 
magori, Toky6, during April was 480,922 lbs., 
valued at yen 38,027.308. 


A Yoxonama lawyer, recently on a visit to 
Shinshu, is said to have gfScovered and pur- 
chased a rare monstrosity—a one-eyed rat with 
eight legs and eight tails. 











Orrictar sanction having been given to the 
ptomoters of a tramway between Ikuno and 
Shikama, a‘company with a capital of yen 
12,000 will be started at once. 


Tue temperature at Kusatsu, Joshu, is at pre- 
sent. about 65 degrees in the shade, and in the 
mornings and evenings 50 degrees. The town 
is 4,500 feet above the level of the sea, 


Tue Whaling Company at Tori Itchome, 
Nihonbashi, has applied to the authorities for 
permission to send to the Paris International 
Exhibition a quantity of whale products. 


Mr. Toxeno, Assistant Director of the Imperial 
Bureau, who left for the United States in 
September last on official business, will return 
to Japan about the roth July next from England. 





Tur celebration of the marriage of a daughter 
of Viscount Nomura, Vice-Minister of State for 
Communications, to Baron Madenokoji Naohide, 
took place on the 2gth ult. at the Koyo-kan, in 
Chiba Park. 


Aw Egyptian mummy purchased by the Imperial 
University at a cost of ye2 300 for the purpose 
of assisting the students in their researches into 
anthropology, has arrived in Japan. The body 
jis over a thousand years old. 





Returns from Osaka and Kobe show that the 
match trade for export is on the increase, and 
that prices are fully maintained. Over 5,000 
cases were shipped in April, and 3,000 cases in 
the first half of May 





Mr. Suimizu Manosuxe, a contractor of Yoko- 
hama, has received a contract from the Govern- 
ment to erect a two-storied brick building for 
the TokyS General Post Oflice at Yokkaichi, 
Nihonbashi, at a cost of yeu 120,000, 


Fire broke out in a public bath-house at Rok- 
kenboricho, Fukagawa, on the 27th inst, at 
11.50 p.m. The fire was subdued at 0.25 a.m, 
on the following day, after having destroyed 30 
houses, 9 houses being partially bumed. 


Tue formation of a second fort at Asaumi Bay, 
Tsushima, has been completed. The guns, 
ranging in calibre from 32 to 40 centimetres, 
which are to be mounted on this and other forts, 
will be built shortly at the Osaka Arsenal. 


Tue manufacture of playing cards, both Japa- 
nese and foreign, gives employment in Kyéto 
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alone to several hundred persons, and the an- 
nual sales amount to no less than yen 58,559. 
The workpeople in this business earn from 30 
to 70 sen per diem. 





Two elephants presented by the King of Siam 
to H.I.M. the Emperor arrived at Yokohama on 
the 25th ult. The construction of a building 
for their accommodation in the inclosure of the 
Zoological Garden in Ueno Park has been 
begun. 


Lance brick buildings will be erected, opposite 
the Museum, in Ueno Park, for the National 
Exhibition to be opened in 1890, The plans 
of the buildings are now in course of prepara- 
tion by Mr. Ueda, an architectural expert of the 
Imperial Construction Company. 


Count Oxuma will leave the capital about the 
roth inst. for Kobe by land. After visiting 
various places, his Excellency will proceed to 
Yokkaichi, whence he proposes to start for the 
capital by sea. The absence of Count Okuma 
from the capital is expected to last for about ten 
days. Lee 

Tue new buildings of the Imperial College of 
Engineering in the enclosure of the Imperial 
University, at Hongo, have been completed, and 
the institution will remove thither about the 
middle of this month, The present buildings 
at Toranomon will be occupied by the Gaku- 
shuin. 


Ar a general meeting of shareholders of the 
Ryomo Railway Company, held on the 26th 
ult., in the rooms of the Tokyd Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, it was decided that 
the report and accounts should be printed and 
circulated among the shareholders and that the 
officers should be re-elected. 


Tue presentation of prizes at the exhibition of 
local products at Nishinarigori, Osaka, took 
place on the 12th ultimo in presence of the 
Governor and a number of officials of the Osaka 
City Government Office. Two hundred and 
sixty exhibitors received prizes. Amongst those 
who were present on the occasion were H.B.M. 
Consul and H.1.G.M. Consul. 





Tue buildings of the Takarada Government 
School, at Honzaimokucho Sanchome, Toky6, 
have been completed, and the ceremony of 
opening the institution will take place on the 
gth inst. Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Minister of State for 
Education, and the Superintendent of the Section 
for Scholastic Affairs in the Tokyd City Govern- 
ment Office are expected to be present on the 
occasion. 


Privce Bernarp or Saxe Wermar arrived at 
the Shimbashi Railway Station on the morning 
of the 2gth ult., and proceeded to the Rokumei- 
kan in a carriage provided by the Imperial 
Household. The Minister of State for the Im- 
perial Household, a number of officials from 
the Foreign Office, and the German Chargé 
d' Affaires received his Royal Highness at the 
station. 





Tue work of laying rails between Kobe and 
Himeji (34 miles) on the line of the Sanyo 
Railway has been divided into eight sections. 
Mr. Senzaki has received a contract from the 
company to operate on the first section, the Im- 
perial Construction Company has received the 
order for the second section, and the .Japan 
Engineering Company will execute the work on 
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the third to the eighth sections. The cost of 
the eight sections is estimated at over yen 
1,000,000. The construction of the railway is 
expected to be completed before the end of 
September next. 


Tue survey of the proposed route of the Koshiu 
Railway between Gotenba and Matsumoto (about 
170 miles) has been completed. Viscount 
Inouye, Director of the Railway Bureau in the 
Cabinet Office, has just returned from a visit to 
the line. A general meeting of promoters of the 
railway will be held shortly to make preliminary 
arrangements for application to the Government 
for permission to commence operations. 





A meetinG of the Privy Council was held on the 
25th ult. in order to consider a draft of the Con- 
stitution. Count Ito, President, Count Tera- 
shima, Vice-President, Princes of the Blood, 
Prince Sanjo, and the Councillors and Secre- 
taries were in attendance from an early hour in 
the forenoon. H.I.M. the Emperor proceeded 
to the Council room about 1 p.m. and the Mini- 
sters of State were present at the meeting in the 
afternoon. 





Tue number of railways open to traffic in March 
last was eleven, with a total mileage of 431. 
The length of Government lines is 266} miles 
divided as follows :—Shimbashi-Yokohama line 
17} miles; Kobe-Otsu line, 58} miles; Take- 
toyo-Kiscgawa line, 40 miles; Naoetsu-Seki- 
yama line, 18 miles ; Naoetsu-Takasaki line, 18 
miles; Tsuruga-Kano line, 58 miles; and 
Otaru-Poronai line, 56} miles. The length 
owned by the Japan Railway Company is 160 
miles, of which the Shinagawa-Maebashi line is 
74 miles ; the Ueno-Akabane line, 6 miles ; and 
the Omiya-Kuroiso line, 80 miles. The line of 
the Hankai railway between Osaka and Yamato- 
gawa is 4} miles in length. 


Tue Import trade continues quiet, and the 
enquiry for Yarns in the early part of the week 
toned down towards the latter end. Grey 
Shirtings continue firm at an advance, but 
there are no transactions to record in T.-cloths, 
while small sales only of Fancy Cottons have 
been effected, and in the Woollen trade the 
only articles in request have been Mousseline 
de Laine and Italian Cloth. Metals continue 
quiet. The only sales of Kerosene reported are 
28,000 cases ‘‘ Comet" and “ Chester ;" prices 
tule firm. The Sugar trade is not brisk, the only 
deals of the week being a few thousand piculs 
White sorts and a small parcel of Manila. For- 
mosa Browns have arrived to the amount of 
25,000 piculs, and for this kind holders are in- 
clined to make a slight concession, but in the 
absence of business rates are nominal. There 
are further signs that the Silk season is drawing 
to a close so far as concerns old staple. Of the 
300 piculs taken into foreign godowns during 
the week three-fourths were rejected, and though 
some fresh arrivals have come to hand, these 
do not show the desirable quality. Everything 
in connection with the new crop points toa large- 
ly increased out-turn—there has been no disease 
reported from any quarter among the £avko, the 
mulberry is said to be excellent in quality and 
plentiful, and the price of leaf in many places 
is considerably below that of last year. News 
are said to have been received from Shanghai 
to the effect that the China crop has suffered 
damage, and that a smaller quantity than was 
expected will be the result; but such reports are 
commonly current at this time of year, and they 

















have frequently turned out to be mere canards. 
The business in Waste Silk has diminished, and 
the assortment is now small and poor. Buying in 
the Tea trade has been going on merrily, over 
20,000 piculs being the sum total for the week at 
this port. Prices have been very steady, but at the 
close there is a decided firmness, especially for 
all grades below Fine, and this notwithstanding 
that the receipts have exceeded the demand and 
increased the stock on hand. Complaints are 
heard that the leaf put on the market during the 
past few days has not been so even in appear- 
ance as that of previous arrivals; the quality of 
the ‘‘cup,” however, is fully maintained. Ex- 
change closes steady. 








NOTES. 





Hrs Excettency Generar Count Kuropa, 
Minister President of State, entertained a large 
party of Japanese and foreigners on Saturday 
afternoon, at the Police Club (Yayoi-sha), ia 
Shiba, Tékyd. Count Kuroda’s intense love of 
all manly exercises is well known in Japan, and 
our readers will not be surprised to learn that 
he chose to divert his guests on Saturday by a 
display of wrestling. The methods of this 
sport, as it is conducted in Japan, have often 
been described by foreign writers. We need 
only repeat here a fact likely to be lost sight of 
by those familiar with the Western fashion of such 
pastimes only, namely, that the Sumofori of 
Japan is absolutely free from rowdiness or vul- 
garity of any sort. The wrestler is a man of 
more than ordinary education, of the quietest 
and most orderly habits, of courteous address 
and gentle manners. Since the Mediatization 
of the Government his profession has found 
more ardent patrons than ever, Representing 
one of the very few remaining links between 
these days of scholastic and commercial aims 
and the years when personal prowess constituted 
the ideal of Japan's manhood, he is regarded 
with a sort of romantic affection by some ; while 
others, his most sincere and constant patrons, 
favour his calling for the sake of the example 
it offers to a people whose upper classes 
are decidedly handicapped by physical en- 
feeblement. On Saturday last the sport was 
witnessed to perfection by the Minister Presi- 
dent’s guests, among whom were their Imperial 
Highnesses Prince Arisugawa, Prince Komatsu, 
and Prince Fushimi; his Highness Prince 
Sanjo; their Excellencies General Count Saigo, 
General Count Oyama, Count Okuma, Admiral 
Viscount Enomoto, Count Kawamura, Count 
Terashima, Viscount Yoshida, Count Matsukata, 
Viscount Hijikata, Count Goto, Viscount Inouye; 
the Foreign Representatives; theforeign employés 
of the Japanese Government; a number of naval 
and military officers, and several personal friends 
of the host. In the extensive area opposite the 
portico of the Yayoi-sha a ring had been built, 
forming the centre of an extensive booth, in which 
seats were provided for the mass of the guests ; 
the verandah and front rooms of the club itself, 
and the space immediately before the vestibule 
being reserved for Princes, Ministers of State, 
noblemen, and members of the Corps Diploma- 
tique. The programme was long, but nearly 
every one of the contests displayed some new 
feature of strength and skill. The sequence of 
events was arranged, also, after the usual wise 
custom; namely, in a gradation of expertness, 
the tyros commencing, and the matches steadily 
rising in importance until the great masters of 
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the craft appeared in the ring. Ignorant, ap- 
parently, of this arrangement, a number of the 
foreign guests, to the probable disappointment 
of their host and the certain astonishment of 
the Japanese audience, took their departure 
just as the sport was beginning to reach its 
really interesting stages. A wiser plan would 
have been to come later and see what was 
best worth seeing. We need not attempt 
to speak of the wrestling in detail, since 
that would oblige us to use names totally un- 
familiar to foreign readers. We may be per- 
mitted to say, however, that fortune was parti- 
cularly favourable to the champion Tsrugi-zan, 
In the first programme he was pitted against 
Ichino-ya, a man whose superior height enabled 
him to overlook the solidly set head and colos- 
sal shoulders of his adversary. Seen apart, or 
indeed in juxtaposition with almost any other 
wrestler, Ichino-ya would have looked a 
most formidable customer ; his towering stature, 
broad muscular chest, and powerful arms consti- 
tuting an almost perfect type of manly force. 
But he lost by comparison with Tsrugi-zan. 
For though the latter's immense limbs and huge 
torso, not being relieved by proportionate height, 
convey some impression of unwieldiness, he 
possesses an incalculable advantage in the 
faultless balance and parity of all his bones and 
sinews. There is nota part of his frame that 
could be improved upon in respect of muscular 
mechanism. Thus there comes to him na- 
turally what to other men is a studied and 
difficult acquisition, the knack of combining 
every thew and sinew in one effort. He did 
not make two bites of Ichino-ya, so to speak, 
but simply cast him down across the boun- 
dary of the ring. This brought the ordinary 
series of matches toa conclusion, But there 
followed a special programme of ten events, 
in which the combatants were pitted against 
each other by careful selection, The last strug- 
gle in this series was between Tsrugi-zan and 
Nishi-no-umi, the latter a veritable giant in stature 
and build. A close, hard tussle was expected, 
but Tsrugi-zan again justified his reputation 
by lifting his herculean adversary clean out of 
the ring, after a moment of very stern straining 
and struggling. It goes without saying that the 
most perfect good-humour and courtesy pre- 
vailed in the ring from first to last. The former 
quality must have been pretty severely strained 
in one case, where a wrestler of well-proved 
prowess, finding himself pitted against an un- 
questionably better man, adopted the tactics of try- 
ing to perturb his adversary by slapping his face 
and striking him sounding blows on the body. 
But the other, under a shower of blows that 
would have stifled an ordinary man, preserved 
imperturbable equanimity, and having hurled 
his troublesome opponent to the ground, play- 
fully administered to him one gentle box on the 
ear by way of a return compliment. It had 
been announced that refreshments would be 
served at 6 o'clock, and so excellently was the 
performance timed that the hour struck just as 
the champion and Nishi-no-umi grappled for 
the final struggle. The party broke up half an 
hour later, after an exceptionally pleasant 
afternoon. 


Tue ceremony of opening the Oyama-Ashikaga 
Section of the Ryomo Railway took place on the 
22nd ultimo. This line constitutes the first por- 
tion of a road connecting Oyama, on the Tokyé- 
Sendai route, with Utsunomiya, on the Naka- 
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sendo railway. The distance between the two 
places is 52 miles, and the length of the first 
section is 23} miles (English). On leaving the 
Tokyo-Sendai road, the new line runs, for a short 
distance, parallel to the Tokyo-Utsunomiya 
route, and then, turning to the west bya de- 
scending gradient of 1 in 100, crosses a tem- 
porary bridge overa tributary of the Tone-gawa ; 
thence traverses a rice plain to Tochigi, and 
leaving the latter place, skirts a range of low 
hills to Ashikaga, which is situated on the banks 
of the river Watarase. The engineering diffi- 
culties are few, the heaviest gradient being 1 
in 100, but there are numerous small bridges 
and culverts. Between Oyama and Tochigi the 
staple production is rice. From Tochigito Ashi- 
kaga a series of comparatively elevated plateaus 
are covered with wheat fields. The country 
is rich, and the people appear thrifty and well- 
to-do, their houses being substantial and their 
dress comfortable. Sericulture is extensively 
carried on, and considerable quantities of cotton 
are produced. The district enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being one of the wealthiest in Japan, and 
the popular estimate is borne out by the fact 
that a large amount of the capital required for 
the construction of the railway we speak of was 
raised locally, Ashikaga has a population of 
about 12,000 and Sano and Tochigi about 
4,500 each. For the purposes of the opening 
ceremony on the 22nd, the ordinary train leav- 
ing Ueno Terminus at 6.30 a.m. had seven 
carriages attached, which were reserved for the 
accommodation of the railway officials and their 
guests. At Oyama, 48 miles from Tokyo, on 
the Tokyo-Sendai road, these carriages were 
coupled on to the train for Ashikaga. From 
Oyama to Tochigi is 6} miles. At the latter 
place there was a display of day fireworks, and 
crowds of people in gay attire showed that the 
opening ceremony had been converted into a 
general festive occasion. Many of these holi- 
day folks were bent upon riding by the train 
to Ashikaga, and as others were similiarly 
minded at Sano—ten miles farther on—the 
carriages had to be filled to overflowing. At 
Ashikaga the guests and officials found a 
capital cold collation spread in a tent for 
their refreshment, before partaking of which 
Mr. Watanabe, President of the Imperial Uni- 
versity ; Mr. Narahara, President of the Nippon 
Railway Company ; and Mr. Taguchi, President 
of the Ryomo Railway Company, delivered 
short addresses. An adjournment was then 
made to the Ashikaga Public Garden where 
horse-racing was witnessed. The return journey 
was commenced from Ashikaga at 3.15 p.m. 
and Ueno was reached at 7.15 p.m. 








Tue Pope has at last taken action in Irish 
political affairs. He has addressed to the Irish 
Bishops a Circular, or Decree, in Latin, of 
which the following is a translatia 


“ My Lorp:—Whenever the affairs of their country 
seemed to require it the Apostolic See has frequently 
addressed to the Irish people, toward whom it has 
always shown special affection, seasonable words of 
warning and counsel, with the object of enabling 
them to defend or to assert their rights without pre. 
judice to justice or to public tranquillity. Att 
present moment our holy father, Pope Leo XIII, fear- 
ing lest right conceptions of justice and charity should 
be perverted among that people in consequence of 
that mode of warfare called the plan of campaign, 
which has been employed in that country in contests 
between the landlords and holders of lands or 
as also in consequence of a form of proscrip 
connection with the same contests known as boycott. 
ing, commissioned a supreme congregation of the 
Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition to make the 

tter the subject of grave and careful examination. 

“ Accordingly the following question was submitted 




















to the most eminent fathers who share with me the 
office of general inquisitors against heretical error, 
viz.:—In contests between landlords and holders of 
lands or farms in Ireland is it lawful to have recourse 
to those means known as the plan of campaign and 














boycotting? And their eminences, having long 
maturely w ter, replied in the negative. 
Our Holy med and approved this reply 
on Wednesday, 18th of the present month. 





“How equitable this decision is any one will see 
who reflects that a rent fixed by mutual consent can- 

lation of the contract, be reduced at 
the arbitrary will of the tenant alone, This is the 
nce, for the settling of such contests courts 
e been established, by which allowance is being 
Je even for the failure of crops or of disasters 
which may have occurred, to reduce excessive rents 
and bring them within the limits of equity. 

“Again, it cannot be held to be lawful that rent 
should be extorted from tenants and deposited with 
unknown persons, no account to be taken of the 
landlord, 














ly, it is altogether foreign to mutual justice 
and to Christian charity that a new form of persecu- 
tion and of proscription should ruthl i 
force against persons who are satisfi 
prepared to pay the rent agreed on E 
lord, or against persons who in exercise of their right 

ake vacant firms, Your Lordship will therefore pru- 
dently but effectively admonish the clergy and people 
in reference to this matter, aud exhort them to observe 
Christian charity, and not to overstep the bounds of 
just le, secking relief from the evils which afflict 
them. 






















ew 
Your devoted servant in the Lord.” 


R, CarpinaL Monaco. 
“ Rome, April 20th, 1888. 


The language of this is emphatic enough. The 
plan of campaign and boycotting “pervert 
right conceptions of justice and charity ;” they 
are “not lawful,” and they are “altogether 
foreign to mutual justice and Christian charity.” 
Such is the decision of “the Inquisitors against 
Heretical Error,” and their verdict is “con- 
firmed and approved by the Pope.” It will be 
observed that His Holiness does not instruct 
the Bishops with regard to the nature of the 
steps they are to take in connection with the 
Decree. “Prudent but effective admonition” 
is the only method indicated. Nor can 
we yet confidently affirm that any more decisive 
course is to be followed. A despatch from 
Rome asserts that the College of the Holy 
Office, under the presidency of the Pope him- 
self, came to the conclusion that “ Catholics 
belonging to the National League were guilty of 
sin and debarred from absolution,” and goes on 
to explain that “ Cardinal Simeoni, acting under 
the Pope's orders, forwarded a decree to Ireland 
with special instructions to Monsignor Persico 
and the Irish episcopacy, when instructing the 
clergy to enforce it, to inform them that they 
must refuse absolution to any one declining to 
renounce membership in the National League.” 
But there is nothing of this kind in the Decree 
itself, and, further, the very same despatch adds, 
with singular inconsistency, that “neither the 








© | League. 


League nor its political aims are explicitly con- 
demned by the Holy Office, which confines itself 
to declaring that the methods employed are 
contrary to the religious duties of Catholics.” 
It goes, indeed, without saying that no repres- 
sive measures could possibly be adopted by the 
Vatican against the National League, which is a 
purely political association. The plan of cam- 
paignand boycotting arealone proscribed. There 
is, therefore, evident error in the statement that 
absolution is to be refused to all Irishmen de- 
clining to renounce membership in the National 
But even though an extreme attitude 
has not been assumed at the outset by the Vati- 
can, the Decree, as it stands, constitutes an 
epoch in the history of Irish agitation, and must 
be regarded as a signal triumph for the policy 
of the Salisbury Cabinet. It is met, as might 
have been expected, on the part of Messrs. 





Egan, T. P. O'Connor, W. OBrien, and their 
congeners, by declarations that they refuse to 
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accept political guidance from Rome, and that the 
Pope has no right to meddle with matters which 
are purely secular. But if the Pope and College 
of the Holy See have no such right, neither 
have the clergy, and it is beyond all question 
that the plan of campaign and boycotting have 
hitherto received active support from the Irish 
Priests. Here it is that the effects of the Decree 
will be most strongly felt. Even if laymen dis- 
regard it—which is most improbable, in view 
of the powerful influence exercised by the 
Roman Church among the lower orders in 
Ireland—it must completely sever the priest- 
hood from the movement. Proscribed alike 
by spiritual and temporal authorities, the plan 
of campaign and boycotting cannot survive 
much longer. Nothing shows more plainly the 
consternation caused by the Decree among the 
Irish ranks than the wild, almost despairing 
retorts it has elicited. The Vatican has been 
bought, bribed, cajoled by Tory intriguers, is 
the cry. ‘The liberties of Ireland have been 
sacrificed to a base Tory plot.” Her birthright 
has been sold for a mess of pottage. An 
accredited representative at the Court of St. 
James’s and an endowed Catholic University in 
Ircland—these are the baits which have prompted 
the Papal “attack in the moment of Ireland’s 
agony ;” these the rewards that have nerved the 
arm of the Holy See to strike such a ‘cruel, 
perilous and wanton blow.” Yet with wails of 





bitter reproach and despondency on their lips, 
the Land-leaguers and boycotters pretend to 
think that the Decree will have no effect, and 
that the issue of the contest will not be in- 
fluenced by it. Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
know better, and unless we greatly mistake, 
this coup will not be counted among the smallest 
successes they have achieved. It is possible, 
indeed, that by some classes of Englishmen the 
interference of the Pope will be resented, and 
those that invoked it condemned. Thus we 
read that a meeting of Irishmen and English- 
held at Aldershot denounced the Decree and 
resolved to cease contributions to Peter's Pence. 
But we shall not see such proceedings in 
Ireland. There the agitators know the power 
of the Church too well to defy it. 


“Mr. Trencu calls attention to the extra- 
ordinary operations of the Shdkin Ginkd, which 
have caused many a speculation to Euro- 
pean brains. What can be the aims or ends in 
view, unless to drive the foreign banks out, we 
donot see.” Thus writes the London and China 
Express, unaware that the ignorance it avows 
is due entirely to its own inattention. The 
story of the Sékin Ginkd's operations has 
been fully and clearly explained more than 
once. To charge its directors with any deep 
laid scheme of “driving foreign banks out” is 
mere silliness ; a remnant of that happily mori- 
bund tendency to look for a sinister anti-foreign 
motive under every Japanese operation. The 
Shokin Ginkd began to buy bills on London 
at exceptionally good rates because the financial 
programme of the Treasury in connection with 
the resumption of specie payments necessitated 
the accumulation of a large specie reserve. 
Only two ways of obtaining such a reserve 
presented themselves. One was to contract a 
foreign loan; the other, to have recourse to the 
export trade so as to obtain for the direct use 
of the Treasury specie which would otherwise 
have appeared only in the balance-sheet of the 
nation’s foreign trade. We have not space to 
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repeat in detail an explanation with which our 
readers should already be quite familiar. There 
could have been no thought at all of the foreign 
banks in the programme planned by Japanese 
financiers. The unique object of their solicitude 
was to rescue the country from the quagmire 
of a fluctuating fiat currency. In this they 
succeeded—succeeded signally, contrary to the 
predictions and expectations of many foreign 
critics. They are not out of the wood yet. 
Troubles are still visible on the horizon, but 
they are troubles connected with the facé of a 
return to hard money payments, and not with 
the manner of that return, at least so far 
as concerns the operations of the Shékin 
Ginks. Conceived originally for this and for 
no other purpose, those operations, as Mr, 
Trench explains, were “favoured by fortune.” 
The Siskin Ginks “realized large profits,” and 
it has very naturally continued to tread a route 
so pleasant for its shareholders. If the primary 
purpose of its dealings in bills on Europe and 
America no longer exists, it has now the inde- 
pendent inducement of a lucrative business. 
Whether that business had been accidentally 
disclosed by events, or whether it was anticipated 
from the first, is beside the present question, 
The important fact is that the silver market has 
persistently favoured the Specie Bank. We say 
persistently ” because, if an unpropitious inter- 
val occurred at the close of last year, it has 
been amply compensated by subsequent quota- 
tions. We are not defending the operations of 
the Specie Bank. The profits they bring to the 
Bank come out of the pocket of the country: 
and entail losses of far more than proportionate 
extent. Our only purpose in writing is to put 
the saddle on the right horse. There was 
originally no intention of competition with 
foreign banks. The needs of the national 
finances were alone in question, and under 
these circumstances we scarcely think that Mr, 
Trench’s epithets of “unsound” and “unrea- 
sonable” are applicable from the outset. They 
apply rather to the hypothesis of the London 
and China Express. 





We take the following from the London and 
China Express :— 

The Brunswick Geographical Journal Globus con- 
tains an article on the subject of Japanese population, 
based on an examination by Dr. Rathgen, of Tokio, 
of the official statistics in a paper published in a re- 
cent number of the “ Transactions of the German 
Asiatic Society of Japan.” On Jan. 1, 1885, the Japa- 
nese Empire had a population of 37,868,087, and may, 
therefore, so far as population alone is concerned, be 
placed in a line with European Great Powers, such 
as France, Austria-Hungary, and Great Brita 
total area is 382,417 square kilometres, whi 
an average of 99 inhabitants to each kilometre, which 
is about the same as that of Italy (97), and much more 
than that of Germany (87). ‘This includes Yezo and 
the Kuriles; but if these, with their great area (94,011 
square kilométres), and their small population 
(204,174), be deducted we get for Japan proper a 
population of 131 to the square kilometre, and this is 
nine more than the most thickly-populated European 
country—Great Britain, which has a population of 
114 to the square kilométre, But it has to be re- 
membered that the Japanese statistics are not derived 
from a regular census in our sense of the term, but 
from lists supplied by the local officials, in which 
many persons must be reckoned twice over. They 
are, however, tolerably accurate, For various reasons, 
peculiar to the country, the occupations and habits 
of the people, the population is in clusters. 
most populous districts are the following : 
Saitama, Kanagawa, Chiba, Fukuoka Ken, and Tokio 
and Osaka Fu. Here the population reaches 220 per 
square kilométre, for here are the most fertile rice 
plains, and here also the fisheries, which yield such an 
important part of Japanese national food, are richest, 
‘The mountainous regions, on the other hand, are very 
thinly populated, because here food fails. The case 
is the same in India, which, like Japan, is a country 
of small peasant cultivation, and where rice is the 
principal agricultural staple. 

‘On Jan, 4, 1885, there were 7,710,201 households, 
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which gives 4.91 persons to each household. In Ger- 
many the average number of persons in a household 
is 4.7, which is somewhat less. In this respect there 
isa great difference between the urban and rural dis. 
tricts. In Tokio the average household consists only 
of 4.07 persons, in Berlin the number is 43. Is it 
the case in Japan, also, that in the towns there is a 
greater desire for single-blessedness and for the ab- 
sence of children? Seeing the density of the popula- 
tion, the small number of large towns is very striking. 
Only five have a population of over 100,000, viz— 
Tokio, 902,837; Osaka, 353,970; Kioto, 255,40. 
Nagoya, 126,898; and Kanazawa, 104,320; the vther 
most populous towns are Hiroshima, 77,344; Yoko- 
hama, 70,019; Tokushima, 60,541; | Wakayama, 
55.575; Sendai, 55,321; and Yoyama, 50.417. This 
difference from the distribution of the population in 
Europe is due to the circumstance that Japan is not 
an industrial nation in our sense of that term. The 
number of Japanese abroad and of foreigners in Japan 
shows how recent is intercourse between the latter 
and the rest of the world, There were only, on the 
date of the census, 8,898 Japanese abroad, and 7.117 
foreigners in Japan; 4 356 of the former, or nearly 
half, were in Korea; about another quarter, 2,068 
were in China; while the remainder were distributed 
as follows :—America, 817; Russia (mainly Wladiwo- 
stock, probably), 671; England, 264; France, 164; 
and Germany, 129. Of the foreigners in Japan, 4,113 
were Chinese, 1,423 British, 592 Americans, 343 Ger- 
mans, 198 French, 94 Danes, 80 Dutch, 49 Portuguese, 
42 Austrians, 38 Swedes, 37 Italians, 34 Swiss, &. 
Of Kwazoku, “or noble rank, there were 3.350, ot 
less than one per 1,000, while the Shizoku amount to 
1,938,204, or more than 5 per cent. Males numbered 
19,157,077, and females 18,711,110 so that the male 
sex preponderates, whereas in Europe the reverse is 
the case. But in respect to this it has to be noticed 
that the males would be numbered twice over more 
frequently than the females. The proportion of male 

Japan 104.75 to 100, 
which is about the same proportion as in Europe, 
Where it is 104 or 106 to 100; and, as in Europe, so 
in Japan, the mortality amongst’ male children’ is 
greater than amongst females, ‘The preponderance of 
female mortality between the ages of 15 and 40 is 
quite different from that in Europe, but it is possible 
that Japanese statistics are unreliable on this point. 
One million and fifty thousand to one million one 
hundred and fifty thousnd children are born every 
year in Japan, while the deaths do not reach a million 
In this respect the proportions do not vary greatly 
from those of European countries. 






































We have to acknowledge the receipt from the 
agents, Messrs. Carl Rohde & Co., of a con- 
densed statement of accounts of the Hamburg- 
Bremen Fire Insurance Company, from which 
it appears thatin 1887 the total premiums paid 
were 5,034,791 marks (or excluding reinsur- 
ances, 2,011,962 marks); the losses paid 
1,284,658 marks; reserve for unpaid losses 
193,136 marks; capital reserve fund 541,819 
marks; investment reserve fund 51,521 marks ; 
dividend reserve fund 128,844 marks; pension 
reserve fund 53,599 marks; premium reserve fund 
1,450,000 marks; total reserve fund 2,225,783 
marks; the dividend for the year being at the 
rate of 15 per cent., and amounting to 189,000 
marks. 


We note the arrival by the French mail steamer 
of Captain and Mrs. Hayes. Captain Hayes 
has been delighting owners of horses recently 
at Singapore, Shanghai, and Tientsin, with his 
treatment of the noble animal, if the native 
specimens of the equine race found in the Far 
East may be so designated, and Mrs. Hayes 
has contributed to the journals of the places 
visited piquant articles on horses and riding. 
The works of Captain Hayes have obtained a 
deservedly widespread popularity, and have 
been read by thousands of horsemen wherever 
the English language is spoken, 


A proGRraume has been prepared for the Spring 
races of the Yokohama Amateur Rowing Club, 
which will be held about 30th June. It is pro- 
posed that the events should be six in number 
consisting of Club Fours, Double Sculls, Pair 
Oars, and (with coxswain), Single Sculls, Club 
v. Committee, and Scratch Fours, 
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“A FEW YEARS AGo,” says the Chinese Times, 
“Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co., Russell 
& Co., and Iveson & Co., invested large sums 
of money in erecting filatures on the best Italian 
and French models, and at great expense en- 
gaged foreign superintendents and overseers, 
male and female, to teach the Chinese women 
the ways of winding and preparing silk from 
cocoons. At first the new industry throve well. 
The Chinese work-women were apt pupils, co- 
coons were supplied in abundance, and the 
filature silk prepared in Shanghai sold freely in 
Europe at very high and profitable prices. The 
industry was likely to extend in consequence, 
with great benefit to the Chinese producers of 
cocoons, who now found a new and large mar- 
ket, and at same time employment at high 
wages was given to large numbers of women 
and children. But, on seeing these evidences 
of prosperity, the Chinese officials at once taxed 
the cocoons to such an extent that the new 
manufacture was prevented. We believe that 
but one filature is now at work in Shanghai, and 
that its operations are much circumscribed. If 
the Chinese officials had been reasonable there 
might now be twelve filatures instead of three, 
as the growing demand of the United States 
would absorb all the prepared silk that could 
have been supplied. As far as Shanghai is con- 
cerned the new industry has been destroyed, to 
the great loss of the Government, and the people 
also. In Canton the authorities act more wisely, 
and filature silks are now made in considerable 
quantity. All that are produced meet with 
ready sale in the United States, and the export 
of silk of all kinds, raw and filature, to America 
has, so far, this season reached 5,087 bales. 
Japan has been more generous and prescient. 
More than fifteen years ago the Japanese Go- 
vernment set up foreign machinery and engaged 
foreign instructors, so that now there are many 
thriving mills in the Empire, a large number of 
artisans skilled in all the processes, and an un- 
failing and profitable demand for all the hanks 
the mills can make. The new industry has, in 
truth, become exceedingly valuable to Japan, 
and signs are given that there will also soon 
arise in the Empire many mills for manufactur- 
ing silk stuffs for export. The silks of Kyéto, 
for Japanese use, were always beautiful, but of 
late silk stuffs have been made that ere long 
will be exported in large quantities to Europe 
to clothe the beauties of London, Paris, and the 
other great capitals of the continent.” 





Foreten ladies, it is to be feared, must not con- 
sider themselves absolutely safe from annoyance 
and insult in the streets of the capital. The youth 
of Japan, with many other good qualities, have 
never been noted for a sense of chivalry towards 
the weaker sex; and now that the bonds of 
respect and reverence are being loosened in a 
somewhat alarming manner by the present rapid 
social changes, a good deal of scum and evil is 
rising to the surface. The children in the 
streets have not forgotten their old habit of 
calling names after foreigners, and are seldom 
reproved for this rudeness by their elders; 
at times they will even throw gravel. But the 
worst case that has hitherto happened took place 
on Saturday last. A lady driving through Koji- 
machi in her pony carriage to meet her hus- 
band, who was at Count Kuroda’s entertainment, 
was actually insulted in the grossest manner by a 
lad in straw hat and Aakama, evidently out for the 
afternoon with some of his companions. Without 
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any warning or provocation he put his head into 
the carriage and spat in the lady's face. Before 
the carriage could be stopped or anything done 
he had made his escape. It is to be hoped 
that he has got off only for the time being ; so 
dastardly an action ought to meet with the de- 
served punishment. We call attention to these 
matters, for though it may be unreasonable to 
expect that Japanese boys and children will be- 
have better than boys and children any where 
else, still anything like discourtesy or impolite- 
ness to a foreigner is so strange in this country, 
that every exception deserves comment. 


Ovr readers will be interested to hear the verdict 
of the American public on the pictures of Mr. 
Theodore Wores, which were exhibited in the 
rooms of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Téky6, on 
the eve of that artist's departure for the United 
States. The Vew York Herald writes :— 


At Reichard’s Gallery the general public will be admitted 
for the first time this morning to examine an unusually in- 
teresting. exhibition of ‘paintings of Japan. and Japanese 
life by Thecdore Wores, a Californian artist, who, after 
having studied for seven’ years in Munich, spent three in 
the fascinatingly picturesque and quaintly artistic “ Sunrise 
Kingdom.” 

There will be no class of peuple more inter 
pictures painted in Japan by Mr. Wores than his brother 
artists. This painter, who has taken a studio in the Tenth 
street building, will prove a welcome addition to the ranks 
of the New York artists, for he is a man of keen observa. 
tion, of sound workmanship and of exceptional attistic spirit 
and talent. He has painted his pictures of Japanese life 
and of the monuments of Japan's ancient religion and 
civilization with a loving hand, paying equal attention to 
architecture and landscape on the one hand, and to the 
life of the higher and lower classes and the priests on the 
other. 

Such a remarkable and interesting series of scenes of in 
and out of door life of the subjects of the Mikado has never 
before been shown in this city. By books and by its ob- 
jects of art Japan has become most familiar the world over, 

ut other than by illustration and by photographs its 
scenery and daily life are but little known. John Lafarge, 
one of the most remarkable painters this country has pro- 
duced, returned from a trip to Japan not long ago with a 
brilliant serics of water color studies and sketches 

jumphrey Moore, who for several years had a studio 
in this city, spent some time in the country, and Felix 
Régamey, a French artist well known here, has produced a 
great many drawings of Japan, some in wonderfully clever 
imitation of the manner of the native artists. The public 
has, however, had but casual and fragmentary opportunity 
to examine the results of the stays in Japan of these gentl 
men, none of whom produced there a collection of works in 
oil of the seriousness and importance of that which Mr. 
Wores is now displaying. 

Mr. Wores has one prime sequisite for the work he set 
himself out to do. He is an excellent draughtsman, and 
this quality, which makes his architectural work particularly 
satistactory, is naturally a prime factor in the excellence of 
what he has done in the figure line. Asa colorist he is, 

‘out attaining any great splendor, remarkably truthful 
id beiliant, while he has seized with firmness and cor- 
rectness the characteristics of the race and the land. In 
depiction of the brightness of all things, the vivid and yet 
harmonious qualities of the colors and the glorious, all-per- 
vading sunshine the artist is triumphant. t1s to be noted 
that Mr. Wores shows no trace of what is usually known 
as the Munich manner, and knows bitumen no more. 

‘The Japanese subjects number thirty-nine and there are 
also six vigorous and characteristic pastels of Chinese 
single figure subjects, a large one of a priest being especially 
noticable. Among the more remarkable of the Japanese 
works, three of which only arein pastel, are “ The Lemple 
of Shiba,” with its priest feeding pigeons and its little group 
of children in the foreground: the * Memorial Temple of 
the Shogun lyemitz,” the ‘Fountain of Purification.” 
“A Lotus Pond,” “the Koto Player,” a brilliant single 
figure of a pretty girl seated on the floor touching the 
strings of that somewhat zither-like instrument, and 
“Coming Home from the Cherry Groves,” a couple of 
happy girls Leing borne down a street in a jinsiksha, with 
its human steed, carrying armfuls of flowers. Other ex- 
amples show “A Tea House in Cherry Time,” a garden, 
a street showman, a candy seller, a flower seller, a peasant 
girl’s head and figures and lotus lowers, 


And the 7ribune of the same city says :— 


‘The paintings of Japanese subjects, exhibited by Mr. 
Theodore Wores, at the Reichard Gallery, will be found a 
valuable product of “ethnography in art,” which, as M 
Chesneau points out, has developed only within the present 

tury. ‘They are valuable, not merely from their pictorial 

t, but because it is true, with obvious reservations, 
to quote M. Chesneau again, that ‘a view of an unknown 
country, executed by a sympathetic artist, will give us more 
knowledge of it than any number of photographs or 
geographical and desciiptive treatises.” Our own know- 
ledge of Japan, which practically dates from the Perry ex 
pedition, has ripened rapidly since our Centennial Exposi 
tion, and Japanese art, pure and spurious alike, has come 
to play an'important part, not only in our private collections 
and curio shops, but also in our house decoration and even 

the details of architecture, ‘The Japanese invasion of 
England, which dates only from the first exhibition direct- 
ed by Sir Rutherford Alcock, has prevailed against British 
convervatism. Within the last few week Japanese art has 
been the talk of asthetic London, while in Paris, within 
the last few years, we have seen a school of artists avowing 

























































































allegiance to certain principles of Japanese painting. It is 
hardly surprising that the Goversiment Commission recent- 
ly sent to Europe from Japan expressed a belief that the 
best Japanese art would yet gain a final triumph over 
the art of Europe, But in these days national barriers no 
longer exist, and the cosmopolitanism suggested in Mr. 
Wores’s collection is likely to make further headway in 
Japan despite the efforts of purists, even though they be as 
incere and enlightened as Mr, Fenollosa. The infucnce 
of the “ Beaux Arts” extends to Yokohama, and mean= 
time artists like Mr. Gay, whose Japanese pictures were 
exhibited some year ago, Mr. La Farge, and Mr. Wores, 
are bringing back to us Oriental subjects as seen with 
Occidental eyes. 

Mr. Wores, who, we believe, was a pupil of the Munich 
Academy, has spent three years among the Japanese, not 
among the European residents, and his pictures bring to 
us something of the charm which the native life seems to 
have for every one who knows it well. He tells us first that 
Japan is a land of sunshine, All or nearly all his pictues 
are pitched in a high key, and so far as atmospheric 
brilliancy is concerned, this’ Munich graduate has nearly 
equalled the followers of Claude Monet, who acknowledge 
an indebtedness to the masters of Japan. Rut Mr. Wores 
is a careful student of line and form and details. Many of 
his pictures have been painted out of doors, and one result, 
as in the out-door pictures of the Bastien-Lepage school, is 
an absence of values, a lack of depth and perspective, while 
the dryness of the medium is characteristic of Munich. 
Perhaps there is no more painter-like work in the collection 
than the large study of fish, a rich bit of color, or the 
large pastel study of a Chinese priest, a picture excellent 
in modelling as well as color, and one of several pastels of 
a merit which has no dependence upon ethnography. 

It would be unjust to assume this of Mr. Wores's more 
serious work in oil, for he gives us faithfully studied form, 
brilliant color, sunshine, and often a delightful suggestion 
of human interest, but'the artist who presents novel sub- 
jects runs the risk of interest in his subjects :ather than in 
his art. Sofar as the architecture of Japan is concerned, 
Mr. Wores’s most elaborate studies have been of the 
“Temple of Shiba,” a splendid structure ablaze with red 






























lacquer, and of the “Memorial Temple of the Shogun 
lyemitz.” Life in Japan we are told, is largely lived out 
of doors, and it is this life which the artist has pictured in 








his study of “A ‘Tea House in Cherry Time,” with figures 
beneath a canopy of the beautiful blossoms which count 
for so_much in art as in nature throughout Japan. Again 
we see Japanese girls laden with cherry blossoms, borne 
homeward in a jinriksha, which is pulled by a lean and 
swarthy native. The time of of the blossoming of plum 
trees has been chosen for the illustration of a beautiful 
custom characteristic of a people who know and love 
nature well. A Japanese garden with its hints of “life 
passed in enjoyment of flowers, music and works of 
ait,” the curious movable garden of a flower seller, 
and suggestions of Japanese love making and religious 
rites all help to a better understanding of the life of a 
fascinating people, who at their best represent the much 
talked of and seldom realized “artistic temperament” in 
its purest form. ‘The pretty face of the ~*Koto Player,” 
whom Mr. Wores has painted in an excellent picture, is one 
of several faces whose variety and charm of expression 
shows that the artist has become well acquainted with his 
subjects, There is individuality here instead of the gene- 
ralization which often comes from imperfect knowledge. 
Morewver, Mr. Wores, manner of working indicates a syme 
pathetic acquaintance with his theme, with is to be fet in 
his painting of the eager thoroughly human children swarm- 
ing about a candy seller's shop. There are several 
minor pictures, studies of architectural effects, single 
figures and a clever study of a pack horse, which will hel 
to strengthen a sympathetic interest in Japan and its fasck- 
nating people, as well as merely to increase our knowledge 
of its pictorial possibilities. Mr. Wores has clearly aimed 
first at the illustration of the life and customs of a compara 
tively strange civilization, but the merit of his work does 
not depend upon novelty of subject. 














We read in the vernacular press that at the 
invitation of the Commercial and Industrial 
Association of Gifu, Count Inouye attended a 
meeting of the Association and delivered a 
short address. Seven hundred of the leading 
residents of the locality were present ; a number 
which is said to have been more than the build- 
ing could conveniently accommodate. The 
address is only given in the merest outline. 
In order to secure the independence of a 
country, Count Inouye is reported to have said, 
it is necessary before all things that the people 
should enjoy independence. Of individual in- 
dependence the basis is wealth, and of wealth 
the origin is industry. As for the practice of 
industry, it begins with agriculture, and pro- 
ceeds to manufacturing enterprise and then to 
commerce, by which the products of agriculture 
and manufacture are distributed. Turning to 
agriculture, the first thing demanding reform in 
Japan at present is the distribution of holdings. 
These are mixed up, so that parts of one man’s 
land separate parts of another's, the consequence 
being much inconvenience and waste of labour, 
To make a country prosperous, it is necessary 
that equal attention should be given to the five 








factors of prosperity : agriculture, manufacture, 
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commerce, transport, and finance. Butin Japan, 
while considerable advance has been made of 
late years in respect of transport facilities, com- 
merce and finance, the agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests are still virtually where they 
used tobe. The chief causes of their stagna- 
tion seem to be want of machinery and failure 
to appreciate the value of time and regularity, 
The Government has just promulgated a new 
system of local administration the object of 
which is to confer independence on the people. 
But it is to be feared that this purpose will prove 
abortive, unless the people, on their side, apply 
themselves to the acquisition of wealth, which is 
the foundation of individual independence. 


We regret to have to record the death, under 
peculiarly painful circumstances, of Mr. T. 
G. Richmond, a well known resident of Yoko- 
hama. Mr. Richmond left the port for home 
about a year ago, having previously been ailing 
somewhat. He only returned on Tuesday in 
the Belgic along with a lady whom he had 
married during his stay athome. Fora few 
days previous to his arrival, and during the short 
time of his stay here, the deceased gentleman 
manifested rather marked peculiarities of ill- 
ness, being the victim of insomnia to a 
distressing extent. Yesterday afternoon a 
lady friend called on Mr. and Mrs, Richmond 
at the Grand Hotel, where they were staying, 
and was at her departure accompanied down- 
stairs by Mrs. Richmond who, after bidding 
her visitor adieu returned to her room and was 
horrified to find her husband all but lifeless 
from the effects of a dreadful gash which he had 
inflicted on his throat. The unfortunate lady 
at once called for help, and Dr. Tripler, who, by 
an accident which in other circumstances might 
have proved a most fortunate one, was in the 
hotel, immediately went toher aid. His presence, 
however, proved unavailing, asall animation must 
have ceased several minutes before his arrival. 
Lying by Mr. Richmond’s side was the instrument, 
a razor, with which the injury had been inflicted. 
The body was of course still warm when Dr. 
Tripler arrived, the pupils of the eyes still preserv- 
ing their normal aspect but, both carotid arteries 
being severed, the drain of blood must have 
been so copious that life could not possibly 
have existed more than a conple of minutes 
after the commission of the act. The body 
was at once removed to the premises of Messrs. 
Stibolt & Co. Mrs. Richmond, who was com- 
pletely prostrated by the unhappy occurrence, 
and with whom the most heartfelt sympathy is 
expressed, has found a temporary home in the 
residence of afriend, The deceased gentleman 
was a native of Rothesay, Scotland. 
Tue action raised by Dr, Ogden against the 
proprietor of the Hotel de Colonies, at Kobe 
(Mr. Boudou) ; in which the formerclaimed com- 
pensation for alleged losses by robbery while 
staying at the above hotel, came up again for 
hearing in the French Consulate. Dr. Ogden's 
original claim was for the loss of a gold watch 
and chain valued at £100, $65 in money, and 
the costs of the action. Since the first pro- 
ceedings, however, the police have succeeded 
in recovering the watch in a damaged condition 
at Kochi, Tosa, and Dr. Ogden’s demand has 
consequently been reduced to the value of the 
chain (£25), the money lost, the cost of repairs 
to the watch, and the cost of proceedings. 
Written testimony as to the circumstances of 
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the alleged robbery was produced on Thursday, 
the witnesses being the plaintiff and his Japanese 
servants. Messrs. B. H. Pratt and H. Vincent 
gave evidence as to the value of the chain. The 
defendant submitted a written answer denying 
tn foto his responsibility for the loss. No wit- 
nesses appeared for the defence. The case was 
then closed by order of the Court, judgment 
being reserved. The plaintiff was represented 
by Mr. G. H. Scidmore, and the defendant by 
Mr. Andries. 


Tuere is a “poet's corner” in the Chinese 
Times where ‘‘many a gem sparkles” not all 
unappreciated. Who the local Pindar may be 
we have no idea. His incognito is carefully 
preserved. Even inquiries rm sifu have failed 
to unveil him. Here is one of the latest of his 
efforts, and if it does not make our readers wish 
for more, we shall be surprised :— 


TO MY Boy. 
Thou of the almond eyes! 
ler in chronic lies 
(Think not that I despise 
If Labuse thee) s 








List, while I sing thy praise, 
For, since I'll pass my days 
Near thee, thy playful ways 

Only amuse me, 
What if thou yearly try 
Make me believe that thy 
Mother ** have makee die," 
eaving thee orphan? 
‘Take thy week's leave and go! 
Knowing that I well know 
Mothers don’t perish so 

Annually—often. 
What if my monthly bills 
Come, like all worldly ills, 

Not singly, as do pills, 

But in battalions 5 
fe thou hadst learnt to stand 
ueezers took thee in hand, 
jught by Confucius and 

Other rapscallions. 
What if my under-clothes, 
Silken and woollen hose, 
‘Thy graceless limbs enclose 

Winter and autumn — 
Let it be understood 
1 
1 














hey're {or our common good, 
knew that matters stood 
Thus, when I bought “em, 
What if Lam aware 
‘That in thy pantry lai 
Water's uncommon rare, 
Washing’ a bother ;— 
Useless to sally forth 
Capture, with righteous wrath, 
‘That ancient scrubbing cloth— 
‘Thou hast another. 
If, ‘neath my very eye, 
Like clouts in summer sky, 
My best cheroots should flyy— 
Will I prevent it? 
No, boy, go on and steal, 
"Tis 1, not thou, who feel 
Foolish, when I appeal, 
Or would resent it, 
No! go thy sage-tanght way; 
Ipthine elected preys 
Will not thy right gainsay, 
Ne'er thy joys mar, 
Us two live on in peace 
'Spite of thy frequent squeeze 
Thou dost thy best to please, 
Here’s to thee, varlet! 
‘Tuxa Cua. 

















Let 


Tue Sanitorium at Kamakura is a wonderful 
place. It is at once a hotel and a druggist's 
shop, a hospital and a resort of fashion. The 
road there from the Fujisawa Station is a desert 
of dust or a mire of mud, according as the 
weather of the day before may have been fair or 
foul. The hotel itself is a miracle of neatness 
and cleanliness. Kamakura is a paradise of 
children, who spend the day dabbling on the 
beach, building mud castles and discovering 
marine treasures and occasionally a defunct cat 
which has suffered a sea change. At about 4 
a.m. the children generally wake, and then the 
Sanitorium is by no means a paradise for those 
of the adults who have no personal interest in 
the little dears. The construction of the build- 
ing seems to have been modelled on that of a 
microphone, which causes the pitter-patter of 
half-a-dozen pairs of tiny feet toresound up and 
down re-echoing halls and corridors like the 
trampling of a herd of elephants in the jungle. 
The manager is a most obliging official, quiet, 





attentive and willing to take hints. The #é-san- 
in-chief is a duck,—active and bustling from 
morn till night, notwithstanding the weight of 
her forty autumns. There are but two zinc 
tubs for forty guests ; and, by a peculiar distri- 
bution of glass doors and wooden doors, your 
modesty is screened from being seen by your 
own discarded garments, but not from the gaze 
of persons passing in the passage. The boysare 
models of politeness and neatness. The cuisine 
might sit for the photograph of what a cuisine 
should no/ be :—liver, “innards” in general, pig, 
beefsteaks composed apparently of portions of the 
neighbouring Daibutsu. Perfectly lovely views ; 
Vries Island smoking away in the distance be- 
yond the blue waters of the Bay. At night no 
more poetical spot for lovers’ vows can be im- 
agined than the shell-strewn beach, laved by 
rippling wavelets, land and sea alike bathed and 
flooded by the moon’s silvery rays, etc., etc., etc. 
In the day-time black goggles are indispensable. 
The glare is intolerable. There is a croquét 
ground at the hotel ; there are relics at the big 
temple of Hachiman,—whether relics of Teyasu 
or of Yoshitsune or of Jimmu Tenné, we did 
not discover, not having our ‘ Murray” with us; 
but at any rate, whoever it was, he lived a long 
while ago. Altogether, the Kamakura Sanitor- 
ium is a charming place. Its faults only add a 
zest to its many perfections ; and one of these 
perfections is cheapness. 


Tue reclamation of Lake Aboukir in Egypt is 
one of the big operations which are in process 
of consummation by British enterprise. Briefly 
speaking, the project aims at pumping the water 
of the Lake into the Mediterranean and thus 
reclaiming about some thirty thousand acres of 
arable land. ‘ The district,” we read in ahome 
journal, “was highly cultivated and thickly popu- 
lated prior to the last century, when a very 
great storm caused the sea to inundate the 
land, which is slightly below sea level, and 
destroy it for cultivation, The British in 1801, 
during the siege of Alexandria, flooded the 
land still more with sea water by cutting the 
sea embankment previously formed. Thus a 
tract of land, nominally called a lake, occupy- 
ing 31,000 acres, has remained useless, though 
dry in summer by evaporation. Rain, tolerably 
abundant on the Egyptian sea-board, and 
drainage water from higher adjacent lands, 
cause the salt to be taken-up in solution during 
the winter months. What is now being done is 
to pump this salt water into the Mediterranean, 
cause abundant Nile water from the Mah- 
moudieh Canal, bordering the lake, to flow over 
the land taking up the remaining salt, pump it 
out also, and after repeated washings the soil 
will be ready for cultivation, Alexandria, a 
mere fishing village of some 5,000 inhabitants 
in 1800, has now a rapidly-increasing popula- 
tion of 250,000, and there is little cultivated 
land within twelve or fifteen miles, except some 
vegetable gardens and small patches of cultiva- 
tion. Hence the immense value of the Aboukir 
lands. A fair average rent for lands in Egypt 
is £4 per acre, and near cities as much as £12 
to £15 per acre is paid for vegetable growing.” 
The speculation of reclaiming the lake was 
undertaken by Mr. W. Grant, who obtained a 
concession from the Egyptian Government, and 
the huge pumping machinery required for the 
purpose was set going on the 8th of March, 
Another big scheme is the formation of a 
monster reservoir at Raian. This idea is due 
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to Mr. Whitehouse. It is nothing more or less 

than the construction of a basin capable of 

augmenting by one-half the volume of the Nile 

at its lowest for a hundred days every year. 

The fertilizing effects of such a work would be 

mense. Sir Scott Moncrieff has reported on 
He estimates the cost at £1,750,000. 








it. 


We have received from Messrs. A. Farsari and 
Company, of Yokohama, some specimens of pho- 
tographs printed on what they call mat-surfaced 
paper, a material manufactured by the firm, 
The subjects are landscapes, coloured with that 
admirable skill for which the Farsari studio has 
long been noted. We believe that the use of 
such paper for photographic purposes is novel. 
The effect is excellent. The photograph loses 
all the hardness that distinguishes it, under 
ordinary circumstances, from a water-colour 
painting, and becomes an object of great beauty 
and delicacy. Truly with these pictures before 
us, we are disposed to think that the future of 
water-colour painting is not over rosy, except in 
so far as concerns the subjective rendering of 
natural objects. From an objective point of 
view the photograph furnishes everything 
required in respect of fidelity, and with this 
new paper and the exquisite colouring that 
Messrs. Farsari give us, we have, in effect, a 
painting of the very highest skill. The paper to 
which so much of the happy result is due, has the 
disadvantage of being somewhat costly ; but its 
manufacture on the spot makes it cheaper 
than it would be if imported. Doubtless the 
work of the painter and the expenditure of 
colouring matter must be considerably increased, 
but these are trifles in respect of the charming 
results obtained. We donot know what outlay 


would be required in Europe to command |“ 


such skill as that of the Japanese colourists 
employed at Messrs. Farsari’s studio, but we 
are inclined to think that photographers in 
Japan enjoy exceptional advantages in regard to 
the artistic resources at their command, 


Asour eight years ago Mr. Kwong Ki Chiu, a 
Chinese who had obtained a thorough educa- 
tion in the United States, published an excellent 
“Dictionary of English Phrases with Illustra- 
tive Sentences.” He was engaged on the work 
for about five years, and received valuable as- 
sistance from two American friends whose aid 
he acknowledges in his preface. The recom- 
mendations, in facsimile handwriting, which ac- 
company the preface, from such well-known 
men as Dr. Noah Porter, of Yale College, and 
Professor Eliot, of Harvard University, are un- 
necessary to those who can judge of good work 
when they see it. The definitions are admirable 
in matter, and the examples, which are of 
Mr. Kwong’s own manufacture—at least they 
do not profess to be quoted: from particular 
authors—are apposite and well explained. If 
ever foreigner deserved credit for providing the 
English language with a new and much-need- 
ed dictionary, that man was Mr. Kwong. 
The dictionary no doubt has a few drawbacks. 
It is bulky and expensive, and it includes a 
large vocabulary of single words. Phrases 
peculiar to Great Britain are left out in the cold; 
and the breaking up of the work into sections, 
which are somewhat arbitrary in their boundaries, 
—Idiomatic Phrases, Colloquial Phrases, Slang 
and Cant Phrases—makes the dictionary less 
handy to consult. A general index at the end, 
however, goes far to meet this objection, and the 
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whole list of objections forms buta trivial deduc- 
tion from the praise due to the author. About 
three months ago we reviewed favourably in these 
columns two professedly new phrase dictionaries. 
One was by an Indian Missionary of the Ameri- 
can Methodist Board, Rev. T. Craven, M.A., 
the other by the Professor of English Literature 
in the Imperial University, Mr. J. M. Dixon. 
The latter book in the opening paragraph of its 
preface, mentions Kwong’s work in flattering 
terms; but Craven's ‘Dictionary of Idioms, 
Phrases, and Terms ” (1887) makes no reference 
to any other work of the kind, nor does it ac- 
knowledge indebtedness to any previous source. 
And yet—can our readers believe it—this work, 
coming from the pen of a Christian missionary, 
and issuing from the Methodist Publishing 
House in Calcutta, is neither more nor less than 
a barefaced robbery, of which Mr. Kwong is 
the victim. The proofs are only too evident 
to any one who will take up the two dictionaries 
and compare them. Mr. Craven has added 
fresh phrases here and there, and has arranged 
others under different key-words ; in some cases 
new examples are given; but the body of his 
work is as little his as would be a watch ex- 
tracted from a wayfarer’s fob. We give a few 
parallel passages taken at random :— 


Craver, 


Auld fuel to the flame, to—To 
increase the existing’ excite. 
ment or interest. 

‘The rejection by the Governor 
of the appeal only added fuel to 


Kwons. 
Aad fuel to the flame, to—To 
increase the existing’ excites 
ment cr interest. 
The shooting of the working 
men’s candidate for mayor only 






added The the fire—The rejection by the 
shoot en's Governor of the injured men’s 
‘in eformayor,only served (ic) appeal only convinced the 





mise the politiel exelte- 





obta 
soe_iatly, excited by 
eagerness after an object. 

he people were all oj 
hear the news about the 


mel ageg—Highly excited by 
cagerness after an object 

Tite people were all agog to 
hear the news about the riot— 








I excited to 
the riot. 
ere all 
he 


The people: we 
fear the mews abot 
The school ch 


‘The people were all excited to 
hear the news about the riot. 








sch 
ride. 

Have on, to—To wear. 
captain ha on a red coa 
the parade—The capta 
a red coat at the parade. 
did she have on ?—What did she 
wear? She had on a sealskin 
cloak this morning—She wore 
a seal-skin cloak this morning. 

Take down « peg, to—To bring 
lower; to depress; to_humi- 
Hate, It would be well to take 
him down a peg; he is so con- 
ceited—It wold be well to de= 
press him a little; he is so 
conceited. ‘The wrestler boast- 
ed that he could throw any one 
present, but was taken down a 





The 
tat 
wore 
What 


ve on, to—To wear. The 

dona red coat at the 
arade—The captain wore a 
red coat at the parade. What 
did she have on?—What did she 
wear? 

















Take down a peg, to—To bring 
lower; to depress; to bumi- 
liate. ’ It would be well to take 
him down a pegs he is so con- 
ed—It would be well to de- 

im a little; he is so 
ted, The wrestler boast- 
the could throw any one 
present, but was taken down a 














peg by’ being thrown by the peg by’ being thrown. by the 
Second man whoattempted him second. man’ who. attempted 
~The wrestler boasted that he him—The wrestler boasted 
could. prostrate any ‘one who 





but was humi+ 





Hiated by being himself pro- 
strated by the second man who 
attempted it. 

i 


lated by 


being. himself pro- 
strated by the second man who 


attempted it, 
Redeletier day—A 






y that is 






day that is 


pic 
red leter day with me E 
nded in America, and when I landed in England and 
entered college there—It was a 
fortunate day when | landed in 
England and entered college. 








school theres 

Part company, to—To separate. 
The travellers parted company 
at Paris: one going 10 Ttalyy 
the other to Fgypt——The travel 
lers separated at Paris; one 
koing to Italy, the other’ to 
Egypt. 


Part company, to—To separate. 
The travellers parted company 
at Alexandria, one going to 
Cairo, the other to Venice—The 
travellers separated at Alexan- 
dria; one going to Venice, the 
other to Cairo. 





The last two extracts betray the striking 
originality displayed at intervals by Mr. Craven, 
no doubt as a relief from the monotony of 
mechanical copying-work. In some cases he 
makes little changes for the worse in the defini- 
tions, for it is difficult to improve upon Kwong. 
The letter A, from which we have given two 
examples, scarcely furnishes a fair criterion, as 
in the earlier pages of his work Mr. Craven 
is more on his guard, and transfers in a less 
wholesale manner, Later on he waxes bolder, 
and displays a rigidly faithful spirit of imitation, 
which we know to be the sincerest form of 
flattery. Perhaps Mr. Kwong and his friends 
may not interpret the matter in this generous 


UNIVERS 
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fashion. A hour spent in a comparison of the 
two works sets one thinking on the couplet in 
Bret Harte’s famous poem :— 


Is our civilization a failure, 
‘And is the Caucasian played out? 


We read in a London journal that “a con- 
ference promoted by the Bimetallic League was 
held in Manchester on Wednesday, under the 
presidency of Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs, and at- 
tended by a large number of gentlemen inter- 
ested in commerce. In his opening address 
the chairman said that what bimetallists wanted 
was an agreement with France, Germany, and 
the United States, each country accepting, with 
England, the principle of the restoration of the 
par between gold and silver, opening the mints, 
and fixing a ratio. He mentioned those nations 
only because they alone would suffice, but would 
inevitably draw others in their train, and only 
the principle without specifying any ratio, be- 
cause that was a detail which England could 
not so well settle alone. It must be left for 
discussion with the other nations which would 
be willing to enter into a treaty with her. They 
none of them cried for what they could not get 
—absolute stability of price; but they felt and 
knew that a period of declining prices was bad 
all round—bad not only for the producer, but 
in the long run for the consumer also. When 
they complained of declining prices they com- 
plained, in other words, of a forced dislocation 
of the proportion that formerly existed between 
the measure of value in gold-using countries 


“| and the things measured—that these had in- 


creased while the measure had not increased in 
proportion.. He was not speaking of increase 
of production or any other outcome of natural 
forces which could tend to the prosperity of 
man, but of quite another increase of the com- 
modities measured—an increase which neither 
did nor could do good to anybody, and which 
had been caused by nothing else but the volun- 
tary action of Governments. That was what 
they wished to cure; and they cried for the 
remedy, and cried loudly, because they knew 
that if England would but say the word the 
remedy would be within their grasp. The main 
evil, Mr. Gibbs said—that was, the destruction 
of the par of exchange between silver-using and 


‘| gold-using countries—would find no remedy in 





lapse of time, save in an international agree- 
ment for a common monetary standard. He 
expressed a strong hope of the ultimate success 
of the movement. Lancashire had taken it up, 
and Lancashire men had a goodly character for 
persistency, What they made up their minds 
to do generally got done, and this would be 
one of many like examples. In the course of 
the day papers were read on “The beneficial 
effects on trade and industry of the remonetiza- 
tion of silver,” by Mr. S. Smith, M.P., and by 
Professor J. S. Nicholson on “The joint stan- 
dard consistent with sound political economy.” 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. H. R. 
Grenfell (London) and Mr. H. Coke (president 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce) took 
part. At the afternoon sitting papers were read 
by Mr. Stephen Williamson, M.P., on ‘The 
hindrances to trade between gold and silver 
using countries;” on ‘Some misconceptions 
relative to the bimetallic policy of the fixed 
ratio,” by Professor H. S. Foxwell; on ‘The 
silver question considered in relation to the 
wages, employment, and cost of living of the 
working classes,” by Mr. J. C. Fielden; and on 
“Our colonies as affected by the bimetallic 
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question,” by Mr. Westgarth. In the evening 
there was a banquet at the Grand Hotel, pre- 
sided over by Mr. R. Barclay. It was stated 
that the leaders of the movement intend to raise 
a guarantee fund of £20,000 to carry on the 
work, and promises to the extent of £10,000 
were announced.” 





We have received from the Agents, Messrs. 
Schoene and Mottu, a copy of the report of the 
Lion Fire Insurance Company, which is accom- 
panied by a handly little calendar giving among 
other useful information local train time-tables 
and jinrikisha and boat fares. The report 
shows that the premium income for the year, 
after deducting re-insurances and £8,951 13s. 
6d. received for long term insurances paid in 
advance, which is set aside in conformity with 
the policy initiated in the previous year's ac- 
counts, amounts to £179,682 3s. 6d., other re- 
ceipts to £6,826 9s. gd., making a total of 
£186,508 13s. 3d. The losses amount to 
£117,330 58. 3d., or 65°3 per cent. of the pre- 
mium income, as against a percentage of 61°1 
for last year, The expenses of management 
(exclusive of commission) amount to £24.743 
17s. 4d., or a percentage of 13°8, being the same 
as last year. Commissions are £34,235 45. 
6d., or a percentage of 19'0 as against 18°5 
last year. The directors are now able to an- 
nounce the conclusion of the French branch 
liquidation; after exhausting the balance of 
special reserve, £4,186 15s. 2d., an additional 
amount of £9,843 12s. 1d. is required to finally 
close the account, which sum the directors 
propose to take from the General Reserve Fund. 
The revenue account shows a credit balance of 
£10,050 38. 3d., out of which the directors re- 
commend the payment of a dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent. free of income tax, absorbing 
£5,600 13s. gd., and that the balance, £4,449 
gs. 6d., be carried to the general reserve fund, 
showing total reserves (after providing for 
dividend and amount required for French branch 
liquidation account), of £91,192 6s. 3d. as 
against £92,410 15s. 1d. last year. 


Tue creed which Madame Blavatsky took so 
much pains to expound to the world has dis- 
ciples in America. They held their third annual 
convention at the Sherman House in Chicago, 
on the 22nd ultimo, Some three score persons 
were present. They were addressed first by 
Dr. Buck, a theosophist who has the use of his 
tongue. He said to his hearers, among other 
things :—“ We have all seen people who ap- 
proached the ideal life and with wealth of ex- 
perience and genial glow sink to rest like western 
suns in the arms of peaceful night. But even 
these give but a very faint idea of the glory that 
may be revealed and the power that may be 
achieved on earth. When man is well born and 
starts early in life on his divine mission, when 
exercising charity and helpfulness in place of 
pursuing greed and selfishness, preferring to 
be loyal and true rather than to barely seem 
so, he will discover and unfold faculties and 
powers seldom dreamed of nowadays. ‘Io heal 
the sick by the touch of the hand and the 
will to do good, to sit still and have real know- 
ledge flow into the soul from the fountains of 
everlasting truth, to feel the touch of sympathy 
and hear the voice of affection without regard 
to space or time, these are but preludes to the 
coming glories.” Dr. Buck's audience were 
naturally disposed to ‘‘enthuse” upon tl 
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eloquence, and the next speaker, consulting 
his astral duplicate, announced his conviction 
that he had met the honey-tongued Doctor 
some twenty thousand years before. Then there 
were private sessions to which admission could 
be obtained only by a mysterious password, and 
there was reading of statistics and letters, among 
the latter being a three-column autograph mes- 
sage from Madame Blavatsky herself. ‘‘ It was 
sealed in a most extraordinary manner,” says 
one of the leading theosophists, and while it was 
being read aloud a lady declared that she “ just 
felt thrills,” and became convinced of the actual 
presence of Madame B. There are now about 
six hundred enrolled adherents of Theosophism 
in the United States, and several thousand 
secret affiliates. The society increased fifty- 
fold during 1887. 


Tue Chamber of Commerce Fournal writes thus 
about the commercial museum contemplated 
for Toky6 

The extension of the network of commercial museums if 
it make but slow progress is making progress neverthel 
steadily and surely. We have chronicled from time to tiv: 
as the information has come to hand, creations of these in- 
tions which have taken place in almost every country 
of ccntinental Europe, in South America and in Attica, and 
we have now to add to the growing list an establishment 
under Governinent control at Tokyo - the capital of Japan. 

With a display of shrewdness—a faculty which appears 
to be highly developed throughout the entire ranks of the 
Japanese in commercial as in social and political matters ~ 
the Government Educational Department of Japan have 
added to a cmmercial College which exists in Tokyo a 
Commercial Museum. ‘Thus, in two ways, our friends in 
the extreme East have shown their greater adaptability to 
the needs of the times than we have in the West, with our 
boasted desire for progress, and readiness to modify our 
systems in such wise as to bring them into harmony with 
altered times. The Commercial College ‘will serve as a 
nursery to form a body of merchants for the future com- 
merce of Japan,” and since a great waste of time would 
necessarily result unless the education imparted were of a 
practical as well as a theoretical nature, the. governing 
ody have found the complement to the theoretical branch 
in a museum conveying practical initiation into the articles 
of modern commerce, the varying conditions surrounding 
their sale, measurement, transport charges, and similar 





























views upon the desirability of establishing com. 
mercial museums in every industeial centre are already well 
known: those views are being strengthened almost daily by 
the promotion of new enterprises whether under the title of 
commercial museums or expoit agencies, which aim at one 
thing principally, namely. the development of international 
u 








le. 
The Tokyo Commercial Museum, so far, contains ex- 
hibits relating to the productions of Japan; but there is, 
we are informed, an earnest desire amongst the local com 

mercial community to greatly widen its scope, so that it 
may contain exhibits. from all the industrial centres of the 
world. An attempt is being made to satisfy this desire, 
and the museum buildings are to be sufficiently extended to 
enable them to contain any samples of foreign productions 
which may be obtained from manufacturers or merchants 
desirous of permanently exhibiting their goods or machi- 
nery in Janan. Contributions are therefore sclicited of raw 
or finished materials, small machines, models, tools, gene- 
ral appliances, photographs, drawings, maps, plans, sket- 
ches, catalogues, price lists or circulars, all of will be per= 
manently housed, classified and exhibited in the museum. 

‘This is evidently an opportunity which our zealous 
competitors will not allow to pass them by, and the oppor- 
tunity being offered to British manufacturers to place their 
products under the eyes of the Japanese, is, we should 
think, one which demands utilization. In the absence of 
any combination of the smaller manufacturers having for 
its object the despatch of an agent to the far East to per- 
sonally superintend and develop their business in that part 
of the world, the Tokyo Commercial Museum would 
appear to place the best alternative organisation within 
their reach. If a fair chance is to be given to the experi- 
ment of thus dispensing with a local agent, it follows that 
any exhibits must be accompanied by full details as to their 
price, &c., whilst these details should be amended from 
time to time as occasion arises, 

‘The arrangements for the despatch of exhibits from this 
country to Tokiyo are already completely organised, and 
the method of procedure will prevent the sending out of 
imilar exhibits by different firms. The address of the au- 
thorised agents for the United Kingdom, by whom full 
particulars will be supplied, may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the London Chamber of Commerce. 





























We have received from Mr. H. Grauert, who is 
agent in Yokohama, a copy of the accounts and 
balance sheet of the North German Fire In- 
surance Company of Hamburg for the year end- 
ing December last. From these we find that the 
net premiums during the year were 3,441,155 
marks, the year’s working resulting in a profit of 
257,000 marks. This latter sum is disposed of 
as follows:—Capital reserve, 40,000 marks; 


UN 


dividends, 180,000 marks ; directors’ tantieme, 
27,000 marks; and employés’ pension and aid 
fund, 10,000 marks. The balance sheet shows 
that the capital reserve now amounts to 450,545 
marks, the premium reserve to 900,597 marks, 
and the loss reserve to 117,772 marks. 


We recorded recently the delivery of a mail in 
Yokohama from England, in a month. This 
time had already been closely approached by 
an outward mail, but letters had never been 
actually delivered in England from Yokohama in 
so few days. We now learn that correspondence 
posted here on March 3rd was delivered at its 
address in England on the 3rd of April. 
«*e 

This record has now been beaten, a gentleman 
having received a letter from a correspondent 
in Lyons in which his communication from Yo- 
kohama is acknowledged to have been received 
in the south of France in exactly one month. 


“In the Fiji Shimpo we find some interesting 
statistics with regard to legal affairs in 1887,” 
says the China Mail of the 17th instant. Then 
follows the greater portion of an original article 
taken from these columns—a commentary on 
statistics which we translated from the Fiji 
Shimpo. If this were an isolated instance of 
the kind, it would not be worth noticing, but, 
as it is a common occurrence, it may be as 
well to point out that the Hongkong paper 
did not “find” the article referred to in the 
Fiji Shimpo, for the reason that it never ap- 
peared there, 














H.I.M. tHe Emperor has been pleased to con- 
fer the third-class decoration of the Rising Sun 
on Mr. H. W. Denison of the Foreign Office ; 
the fourth-class decoration of the Rising Sun on 
Professor John Milne, Professor James Main 
Dixon, and Professor Julius Scriba, of the Im- 
perial University ; and the fifth-class decoration 
of the Rising Sun on Messrs. William D. Cox, 
Frederick William Strange, and Jean Baptiste 
Arrivet, of the First Higher Middle School.— 
Official Gazette. 





In our report of the sailing race on the Queen's 
Birthday we stated that Scow carried ona wind 
her topsail, which she had not declared. The 
fact, we now learn, was that Scow carried her 
topsail only in running to the north mark, during 
which stage of the race, of course, she was not at 
all limited to her declared extent of canvass. 


Turoven the courtesy of the P. & O. agent we 
are informed that the English mail of 27th 
April is on board the Gaelic, which left Hong- 
kong on Wednesday. The Kashgar left Hong- 
kong at daylight on Wednesday as an extra 
steamer for Yokohama, via Nagasaki and Hiogo. 








Tur Nagasaki Express of the 23rd ult., says: 
—The Norwegian steamer Freia arrived here 
yesterday a.m, from Odessa and Batoum, bound 
to Wladivostock, with a cargo of petroleum and 
sundries. This is, we believe, the first direct 
cargo of Russian petroleum for Wladivostock. 





We have to acknowledge the receipt of one 
dollar from C.F.H. and one dollar from j.s. 
towards the fund for the restoration and main- 
tenance of the tomb of Will Adams. The sub- 
scription list will be closed on the 31st inst. 





Mr. Tateno, Governor of Osaka Fu, was pre- 
sent at the inauguration, at Ibaraki, of a new 
isinglass factory. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF TOKYO. 
oe pet 

HE all-important question of the re- 

form of the water-supply to the capital 
is being discussed by the vernacular press. 
We publish in another column two articles 
on the subject which have lately appeared 
in the Héchi Shimbun and Chéya Shimbun, 
respectively. The former journal, after 
giving an outline of the steps which have 
been thus far taken towards the projected 
reform, adduces arguments designed to 
show that, under existing circumstances, 
the wisest course is to grant the necessary 
powers for the waterworks enterprise to a 
company. Its contemporary, however, is 
flatly opposed to such a concession, as 
constituting a dangerous monopoly, and 
maintains that the waterworks ought to be 
a public work. It may serve to clear the 
air a little, on a question of almost national 
importance, if we examine briefly the 
statements contained in these articl 
more especially those of the Chdya Shim- 
bun, some of which, it must be confessed, 
reveal a very superficial acquaintance with 
the general subject. 

It is not to be denied that, under pre- 
sent conditions in Japan, it would be de- 
sirable, other circumstances permitting, 
that such critical and almost untried enter- 
prises as large modern waterworks should 
be kept in official hands, at all events up 
to a certain period after their construction. 
Both of the journals whose writings we 
are considering recognise this. But, while 
the Héchi Shimbun has also the good 
sense to recognise that exceptional cir- 
cumstances may ordain, as in the case of 
Tékyé, a departure from the methods 
which are most to be commended on 
general grounds, its contemporary sticks 
blindly to theory, apparently ignoring the 
facts of the situation, saying in effect, ‘a 
public waterworks or none at all,” and 
throws out in conclusion a dark hint at the 
motives of the handful of spirited citizens 
who have bestirred themselves to redress 
a great public evil. It is impossible to 
deprecate too strongly the latter class of 
reasoning. For, what are the facts of the 
situation? The great majority of the 
people of Tékyé drink, from year’s end to 
year’s end, water that is more or less 
polluted. Their physique and stamina are 
being steadily sapped and the death-rate 
proportionally raised, while the fearful 
ravages of the oft-recurring cholera epide- 
mics are mainly due to the impurity of the 
water-supply. Only the year before last, 
9,953 persons, or about 1 in every 105 of 
the population of the x, died of cholera 
alone in the course of four or five months, 
and 2,310 suffered without dying. Untold 
misery and horror fell upon thousands of 
families, and the money loss consequent 
upon the epidemic was almost beyond 
calculation. What happened in 1886, and 
often before, will happen again and again, 
until sanitary reforms, of which a pure 
water-supply is at once the most urgent 
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and the most easy of achievement, have 
been thoroughly carried out. As the /féchi 
Shimbun says, there is but one opinion as 
to the immediate necessity of improve- 
ment. The only question which admits 
of debate is, how shall the improvement 
be effected. 

The situation is clear enough. As the 
case is stated, there are three alternatives. 
First, the works may be constructed by 
the central or city government; secondly, 
they may be entrusted to the association 
of weathy citizens who are ready with the 
money and the enterprise; or, thirdly, the 
project, failing both of the above, must be 
forthe present abandoned. If the Héchi 
Shimbun is correct in its belief that the 
prospects of official or municipal initiation 
are hopelessly remote, the question, as 
stated by our contemporaries, is still 
narrower ; it then becomes simply one of 
acompany or nothing. And, in the face 
of the terrible emergencies of the position, 
humanity and common sense would in that 





case alike dictate that, despite the un- 
doubted objections to the company system 
for this and similar cases, it would be 
better to take the risk of than 
to postpone all action to the indefinite 
future, and to sinfully allow cholera and 
other diseases to go on slaying their tens 
of thousands of the citizens in every de- 
cade. The Héchi Shimbun, moreover, 
indicates the outlines of certain safeguards 
against the worst evils of a monopoly, 
which, notwithstanding its contemporary’s 
flat denial, we hold to be perfectly prac- 
ticable. Nothing is said as to engineering 
safeguards for the construction of the 
works—a point that ought not to be over- 
looked. The best method, no doubt, 
would be to do with the waterworks as 
was done for so many years with railways 
in the earlier days of Japanese railway 
construction, namely, for the company to 
find the money and the Government to 
carry out the works, handing them over to 
the former at a fitting interval after com- 
pletion. But, if this be impracticable, there 
should at least be a commanding element 
of Government control, to ensure thorough 
efficiency of construction. We can hardly 
acquiesce in the Héchi Shimbun’s views 
on the well-question, or in its misgivings 
that the company’s financial prospects 
would be in danger of being appreciably 
affected by a lack of sufficient public sup- 
port. On the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that, at the extraordi- 
narily low average price of six sen per 
thousand gallons, practically the whole 
population would be willing customers. 
In this town (Yokohama), where the average 
price is nearly four times as great (22 sen, 
we believe), all classes are eager buyers of 
the water. And as to the wells, where, 
we wonder, can the Héchi Shimbun have 
imbibed the idea that ‘the use of well- 
water could not be forbidden by law?” 
Unquestionably it is not only the right 
but the duty of the sanitary authority in 


them 





every city to enforce the disuse of polluted 
water where a pure supply is available. 
If we are to believe the Chéya Shimbun, 
only about one-tenth of the population 
of the capital uses well-water; and if, 
as is more than probable, three-fourths 
of this well water is so unfit for drink- 
ing as to justify the prohibition of its 
use, the proportion of the inhabitants with 
whom there would be option between 
well-water and waterworks-water would 
be only about one-fortieth of the whole— 
a factor hardly great enough to seriously 
affect the company’s prospects, or to 
demand special measures for protection of 
its interests. The above, however, are 
the only criticisms we find it necessary to 
pass upon the Hédcht Shimbun's fair and 
intelligent article. 

To some of the Chéya Shimbun's state- 
ments, on the other hand, it is impossible 
to assent. Indeed, the number of errors 
which that journal has crowded into a 
short space is extraordinary. Conspicuous 
among then is the assertion that the 
waterworks should not be planned until 
the city improvements have been decided 
upon. Not only does that statement 
involve a principle which, if generally 
acted on, would be fatal to great reforms 
in all capitals and other large cities, but a 
very slight acquaintance with the subject 
should have made its author aware that 
his objection is wholly inapplicable to the 
case in point. Improvements such as 
those which have been so long in contem- 
plation for Tékyd, cannot in any sensible 
degree affect the general features, finances, 
or important details of the waterworks 
enterprise, or justify a single week’s delay 
in embarking on the series of steps which 
must precede the actual laying of the 
pipes in the streets. Long before the 
time for this arrives, the scheme of city 
improvement will probably have been 
elaborated ; but, even if it should be still 
in the clouds, there is not the smallest 
reason why the waterworks should wait 
upon it, or why temporary expedients might 
not be easily adopted in the necessary 
quarters. Equally irrational is our contem- 
porary’s effort to link together as in- 
separable the sewerage and the water- 
supply, by the unsupported and un- 
supportable assertion that the execution 
of those works by separate bodies is 
likely to lead to ugly complications, per- 
haps compelling the city to buy up the 
waterworks. Of course, if city improve- 
ment, sewerage, and water-supply, could 
all be carried out by a single body, as 
parts of one comprehensive scheme, and 
at the same time, that would be a very 
pretty, harmonious, and altogether desir- 
able arrangement. But Tdkyé has to deal 
with bitter facts, which unhappily seem to 
conflict with such a perfect conception. 
It is stated, at any rate, that the city is 
already faced with the colossal tasks of 
reconstructing certain parts and of execut- 
ing a modern system of drainage. These 
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are sufficient to strain all its available 
resources for many years to come. To 
these, nevertheless, and in defiance of all 
considerations of the public health, the 
Chéya Shimbun proposes to add the con- 
struction of the works of water-supply, 
which, in spite of their literally vital ur- 
gency, their priority of claim, and the 
fact that a group of enlightened citizens 
are ready to take them in hand if allowed, 
that journal would calmly delay to some 
indefinite date, merely for the sake of ad- 
herence to the system which choice, if 
choice there really were, would pronounce 
to be theoretically perfect. 

But the most singular part of the Chéya 
Shimbun's argument is that in which its 
author declares that a graduated scale of 
charges for different classes of the com- 
munity would not be practicable if the 
waterworks belonged to a company, and 
then holds up his hands in horror at the 
idea of the poor having to pay some forty 
With- 
out pausing to consider at this moment the 


sen per head per annum for water. 


average amount which yearly comes out 
of the pockets of ths poor, directly and 
indirectly, under the present system— 
which, if our space permitted a thorough 
discussion, might be shown to be little if 
at all inferior to the forty sez at which 
our contemporary is so shocked—we may 
at least express our astonishment at being 
told that a graduated scale of charges is 
impossible to a private company. In effect 
such a scale is the basis of payment in 
many of the best-constituted Western 
waterworks systems, private as well as 
official. It embodies the only just prin- 
ciple of apportionment. What is done 
in Europe and America can certainly 
be done, and is at this moment being 
done, in Japan. Upon a corresponding 
system the charge to the poor in Tdkyd 
might very well be reduced to, say, five 
sen per thousand gallons. And, lest even 
this figure should seem significant in the 
face of the alarm raised by the Chéya 
Shimbun, it may be well to consider for a 
moment what it really means to the poor 
man. It being stated that, for Tékyd, the 
average allowance per head per day is to 
be 20 gallons, we may assume that the 
various uses of the water are apportioned 


very approximately as follows, waste in- 
cluded :— 











Domestic use .. 8 gallons 

Bathing, public and p 8 gallons 

Trades and manufactures 2 gallons 

Public purposes .... 2 gallons 
Total .... oes a 20 


Now, even allowing that, the item for 
“trades and manufactures ’’ excepted, the 
poor man uses and pays for the full average 
consumption under the other heads, the 
total cost to him will be that of 18 gallons 
aday. But of this he will only pay directly 
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for 10 gallons, namely, 8 gallons for do- 
mestic use, and 2 gallons for public 
purposes—such as fire-extinction, street- 
watering, &c.;—the latter being levied 
probably in the form of a general tax. For 
the 8 gallons (value j';th of a sen) for the 
bath he will pay indirectly and insensibly, 
as part of the bathing-fee, just as he pays 
under the present system ; there will be 
no additional burden on this account, the 
cost of the water being too insignificant 
to justify an increase of the bath-house 
charges. Thus, his direct payment will be, 
for 3,650 gallons, 18} sen per annum, or 
less than the price of an ordinary pair of 
geta. For this he will enjoy all the benefits 
appertaining to a pure water-supply under 
high pressure—to wit, improved health and 
therefore better capacity for work ; fewer 
bills for medical attendance and medicine ; 
saving of the labour now expended on 
fetching water, often from a considerable 
distance ; comparative immunity from the 
ravages of fires, by which he is now so 
liable at any hour to lose his all; virtual 
protection against that terrible scourge, 
cholera, which threatens to become the 
and the 
sundry other advantages and conveniences 
of an abundant supply of pure and soft 
water brought almost, if not actually, to 
his very door. It is impossible to believe 
that if these facts were made more 
generally known than they are, we should 
hear any murmurs against the proposed 
waterworks on the score of the cost of 
the water. We have too high an opinion 
of the good sense of the Japanese poor to 
believe then capable of such folly. On 
the contrary, we are persuaded that a 
scheme designed to supply them, without 
stint and at trifling cost, with a daily 
necessary of which, as is well known, they 
have a very high appreciation, would be 
welcomed gratefully by the entire mass 
of the people. 


nightmare of his existence; 


On the whole, then, we agree with the 
Hoéchi Shimbun that, if neither the Go- 
vernment nor the City is prepared to under- 
take the waterworks, the best course in the 
public interest is to entrust them at once 
toa company of substantial and respon- 
sible citizens, provided that all necessary 
safeguards are applied to the charter and 
to the carrying out of the works. And 
we go farther than our contemporary in 
the belief that, if the company should be 
prepared to supply water at anything like 
an average price of six or seven sex per 
thousand gallons, on the condition that 
practically all the people become its cus- 
tomers, it need be under no apprehension 
as to its financial success. 
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MR, TRENCH ON JAPAN'S FOREIGN 
TRADE. 
ee 

HE Honourable P. Lz POER TRENCH’S 

Memorandum on the Foreign Trade of 
Japan for 1887 contains some remarks which 
we would fain bring to the notice of the 
Authorities. ‘ There is,” says the Memo- 
randum, “great need for reform in the 
postal service throughout the country. 
The postal communication between Tékyd 
and Yokohama and vice versd is particularly 
irregular, and the delays in the trans- 
mission of letters are so great that busi- 
ness men find it necessary to send and 
receive their letters by rail by their own 
We can endorse every word 
Numerous complaints of the 
postal service between the capital and its 





messengers.” 
of this. 


port have reached us, directly or indirectly, 
during the past two years, and our own 
experience fully bears them out. Indeed 
we are specially competent to speak upon 
this subject, inasmuch as the business 
arrangements of the Fapan Mail make ex- 
ceptional demands upon the means of com- 
Our 
present condition is that we regard the 
It may 
reach its destination in three or four hours: 
it may take twice or three times as long. 
Nothing could well be more inconvenient. 
It has really come to what Mr. TRENCH 
describes, namely, that when a letter is of 
such importance as to require delivery 
within a specified time, the only plan is to 
send it by hand. We are aware that in 
the case of letters carrying only an address 
in some foreign language, a measure of 
delay is inevitable. The address has to be 
retranscribed in Japanese, and it would be 
wholly extravagant to expect that the 
Postal Authorities should appoint a staff 
of specially educated clerks at high salaries 
to attend to the convenience of the hand- 
ful of foreigners resident in this country. 
Such clerks are already stationed at most 
of the principal offices, and it has come to 
be fully understood by the public that the 
celerity of a letter’s despatch depends, to 
some extent, on the place where it is 
posted. Thus, as a whole, the service 
from Yokohama to Tékyé is much better 
than that from Tékyé to Yokohama, but 
unquestionably the former also leaves a 
good deal to be desired. Foreigners re- 
sident in Japan are by no means free from 
the charge of making unreasonable com- 
plaints. In fact their disposition is to 
imagine that the convenience and welfare of 
the alien communities should constitute the 
primary object of official care. Admitting 
this propensity frankly, we still think that the 
postal service is fairly open to adverse cri- 
ticism. No one can say, indeed, that specific 
complaints are treated with indifference. 
Whenever a charge of neglect or perfunc- 
toriness is preferred in the columns of the 
local press, it does not fail to elicit an ex- 
Original from 
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planation or rebuttal from the Authorities. 
This unvarying courtesy makes us re- 
luctant to murmur, and forbids us to believe 
that efforts are spared to render the service 
thoroughly efficient. But facts are hard 
to obliterate. It is impossible now to 
predict whether a letter posted in Tékyé 
in the forenoon will reach Yokohama at 
two o'clock, four o’clock, six o'clock, or 
even eight o’clock in the afternoon. We 
have been perpetually sanguine on the 
subject, and perpetual disappointment has 
been our reward. Neither can we assert 
positively of our own exprience that address- 
ing letters in Japanese characters as well as 
Roman letters makes much difference. But 
if it does, and no one can deny that it might 
reasonably be expected to do so, we would 
suggest the advisability of publishing, for 
the information of foreigners residing in 
Todkyé, an official statement of the offices 
where arrangements exist for the re-writ- 
ing of addresses. It would then be under- 
stood that any one posting at an office 
not included in the special category, 
must take his chance of delay. Of course 
this suggestion touches only one feature 
of the case. The general service remains 
to be dealt with. 

In respect of the telegraphs, to which 
also the memorandum alludes, it is beyond 
question that the rate of transmission 
varies greatly. We are disposed to think 
that when Mr. TRENCH mentions two 
hours as the time that generally intervenes 
between the receipt of a message at a 
telegraph station in Yokohama and its 
delivery in Tékyé, he is rather over than 
under the mark. Here too, there is, per- 
haps, a good deal to be placed to the 
account of the use of a foreign language. 
The foreign telegraph service between 
Tdkyéd and Yokohama is said to be very 
small. It is carried on at a loss to the 
State even at present rates, and no one 
could claim, with any show of justice, that 
special and more costly arrangements 
should be made on account of foreigners. 
But is it not possible to overcome this 
difficulty in the same manner suggested 
above with regard to posts; namely, 
by circumscribing the service? Might 
there not be one officially designated office 
in Tékyé and one in Yokohama, between 
which foreigners could count on celerity 
and certainty of transmission; outside 
offices being left to those whose business 
permits them to take risks? Whether 
such a measure would meet the require- 
ments of the case, we do not pretend to 
say ; but it is perfectly plain that a strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction prevails through- 
out the foreign communities of Tékyé and 
Yokohama, and we are persuaded that the 
authorities will not ignore a state of affairs 
so inconsistent with their wishes and in- 
tentions. 
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THE POLICY OF THE YAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT TOWARDS FOREIGN 
RESIDENTS. 
ge 

HE China Mail \ends its columns to 
bring into prominence an_ article 

from the Hrogo News which is disfigured by 
very singular misapprehensions. The title 
of the article is ‘The Treatment of Fo- 
reigners in Japan,” and its text an editorial 
from the Héchi Shimbun. The opinions 
expressed by this last journal were trans- 
lated in the first place by the Fapan 
Herald, and though the rendering conveys 
an impression of harshness not discernible 
in the original, we shall make no attempt 
to correct it, since it serves well enough in 
its present form to show how palpably the 
plain meaning of a plain statement is often 
distorted by the bias of its interpreter. 
The Héchi’s words, then, as rendered into 
English by the ¥apan Herald, run thus :— 


The chief desire of foreigners is freedom of 
travel in the interior, and as this is one of the 
special conveniences that are to be stipulated for 
in the Weaty, it is undesirable that they should yet 
before the proper time what they are asking for, 
otherwise they may refuse our claims for the re- 
vision of the treaty on the plea that they would 
gain nothing thereby, therefore the Foreign Office 
should take’ full cognizance of these matters with 
the view of preventing their future recurrence. As 
it is, the authorities are taking greater care in the 
control of the establishment of foreign agencies in 
the names of Japanese outside of their concessions, 
the continuation of the term of passports issued, 
and the incorporation of joint stock companies for 
the purchase of land and buildings in the Japanese 
town. Although foreigners will feel more or less 
i ienced by this, they will be unable to pro- 
st it, as it is fully provided for in the 















There is not, so far as we can discover, 
anything misleading or confusing in this 
statement, however unsatisfactory it may 
be. The Héchi’s point is put distinctly. 
Certain privileges are withheld from fo- 
reignersin Japan under the present Treaties, 
and corresponding disabilities are imposed 
upon Japan. An exchange of the privileges 
against the disabilities is the only possible 
basis for Treaty Revision. If Japan con- 
cedes the privileges without obtaining re- 
lief from the disabilities, the revision of the 
Treaties will henceforward be wholly de- 
pendant upon foreign benevolence. Now, 
it happens that in recent times there has 
been a disposition on the part of the Japa- 
nese Authorities tobe guided by good-will 
rather than by the letter of the Treaties 
in their attitude towards foreigners, and an 
inevitable result of this complacence is 
that foreigners begin to forget what ham- 
pering instruments the Treaties are, and 
to grow proportionately indifferent about 
their revision. No one can be at a loss 
to perceive that such a course may prove 
more or less injudicious in respect of 
Japan’s interests. Assuredly the Govern- 
ment itself was never at any loss. But, a 
prospect of Treaty Revision being fairly 
within sight, the necessity for strictness 
could happily be evaded. It seemed hard, 
and would have been thought vexatious, 
to insist upon that were 
within measurable distance of complete 
removal. So soon, however, as Treaty 


restrictions 








Revision passed out of the field of im- 
mediately practical politics, it behoved the 
Japanese Government, in the view of our 
Tékyd contemporary, to exercise caution 
lest by short-sighted laxity or weak com- 
placence it might itself contribute to still 
further defer the much desired consumma- 
tion. Such a view need not surprise us. 
Any Western Government, situated as is 
the Government of Japan, would be simi- 
larly, but probably in much stronger terms, 
held responsible by the press on behalf of 
the nation. 

Of course a reversion to the actual terms 
of the Treaties is an unpleasant outlook 
for the foreign residents in general, and 
must be exceedingly irksome, if not 
actually disastrous, in particular instances. 
Allowance is to be made, therefore, for 
some display of chagrin. There is room, 
too, we think, for adverse criticism of the 
Tdky6 journal’s statement. But perverse 
distortions of the truth are unpardonable. 
It is a perverse distortion of the truth to 
charge the Hdchi Shimbun with saying 
that “as the Treaty Revision confer- 
ences have come end, so also 
has the necessity for consulting the con- 
venience of foreigners.” It is a perverse 
distortion of the truth to say that ‘the 
past liberality for which the authorities re- 
ceived so much credit was simply a portion 
of a carefully considered scheme to achieve 
their ends.” And it isa perverse distor- 
tion of the truth to say that the action of 
the Japanese Government in postponing 
the Treaty Revision conference “ resulted 
from an intrigue, the objects of which are 
now gradually becoming more apparent.’ 
We should be giving our readers credit for 
very little discernment did we pause to 
show in detail how entirely the Héchi 
Shimbun's words, quoted above, fail to 
warrant any of these statements. It may 
not be amiss, however, to call attention to 
the moral pointed by the writing of the 
Hiogo News. Would it be extravagant or 
extraordinary if, in the face of such criti- 
cism, the Japanese Government despaired 
of ever obtaining any credit for its motives, 
and concluded that nothing but a strong- 
handed policy of hard facts could serve 
the purpose it is bound to pursue ? 

But while we protest against a false ren- 
dering of the Héchi Shimbun's views, we do 
not profess to approve its rendering of the 
case. The question of the privileges which 
foreigners are conceded or tacitly allowed 
to enjoy, beyond the letter of the Treaties, 
presents two aspects, differing greatly in 
importance. We have, first the effect pro- 
duced upon the disposition of foreigners 
themselves. Limited strictly to the terms 
of their covenants with Japan, the foreign 
residents would find their position un- 
comfortable, and become correspondingly 
anxious for a change. Treated, on the 
other hand, with greater liberality than 
those covenants warrant, they would learn 
to be content and grow indifferent to the 
subject of Revision. This is the petty 
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aspect of the question, and unfortunately 
it is the aspect chiefly suggested by the 
Héchi Shimbun’s article. It may indeed 
be important to educate a desire for Treaty 
Revision among the foreign residents 
themselves, but any attempt to effect this 
and this alone by reverting to illiberal 
methods would be a policy liable to grave 
misconstruction, paltry in its conception, 
ill-balanced in respect of risks and results, 
and altogether unworthy of the purpose 
underlying it. We have little hesitation 
in asserting that no such policy would 
ever be initiated by Count OkuMA. But 
there remains the other aspect of the 
case, which is much graver. Being suf- 
fered to evade the Treaties, is it not 
possible that foreigners should acquire 
interests of which their Governments might 
at any moment demand recognition by 
Japan? If trade, residence and ownership 
of real property outside treaty limits be 
allowed, without the open consent indeed, 
but certainly not without the knowledge, 
of the Japanese authorities, it is easy to 
conceive circumstances under which the 
representatives of Western Powers might 
come forward and say :—‘ Here are condi- 
tions that you have tacitly suffered to deve- 
lope. We grant you that they are not 
contemplated by the Treaties, but it is 
your business to maintain the position you 
acquired under the Treaties. By your 
negligence in this respect you have en- 
couraged our nationals to engage in enter- 
prises which it is now too late to repudiate 
or ignore.” Those who imagine that no 
such line could ever be taken by Western 
Powers need only be referred to the past 
history of Japan’s foreign relations. If 
she is uneasy and apprehensive, her mood 
unfortunately finds ample warrant in her re- 
corded experiences. Nor can it be denied 
that the progress of events renders these 
contingencies daily more probable. As 
Japan advances in her adoption of Western 
civilization ; as railways bring most distant 
parts of the empire within a few hours’ 
journey of the Foreign Settlements; as 
steamboats remove the distinction between 
open and closed ports; as the young 
generation grows up to greater reverence 
for the political, scholastic and social in- 
stitutions of the West; as the foreign- 
language-speaking section increases in 
numbers ; as the national mind turns more 
and more towards commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises connected with Western 
markets, the anomaly of preserving the 
present Treaty restrictions acquires a more 
startling significancy, the disposition as 
well as the temptation to evade them be- 
comes, on both sides, more pronounced and 
effective. The Japanese Government 
cannot be blind to this prospect. Doubt- 
less it sees plainly enough the dangers 
ahead, and the inconvenient eventualities 
connected with a too carelessly liberal 
attitude towards Treaty stipulations. No 
prudent statesman should neglect such 
contingencies, though he might well 
hesitate to concern himself actively about 
the other aspect of the case, as presented 
in the Hocht Shimbun’s article. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
——— SS 
THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES IN 
JAPANESE SCHOOLS. 


To tHe Eprtor of THE “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I have read your article in the Mail of 
May atst, directing attention to my letter in the 
same issue, with much satisfaction. I only regret 
that you should have given undue prominence, as 
it seems to me, to my passing allusions to the 
University, for it will readily be understood that 
it is impossible for one situated as I am, so far 
from Tokio, to be intimately acquainted with the 
University. Permit me to say, therefore, that it 
was not my intention to make any random stric- 
tures upon the courses or methods of study pur- 
sued there. Iam somewhat acquainted with their 
results, however, and they fully sustain what I 
said, but I am quite willing to acknowledge that 
the faults probably lie, not so much in the Uni- 
versity as in the preparatory and elementary 
schools. For it will be observed that the common 
mistakes of advanced Japanese students and gra- 
duates in speaking and writing English, are precisely 
those that all beginners make. This is a very 
significant fact, which should guide-us in devising 
new methods of instruction. 

It is possible that some readers may deem my 
criticism too severe, when it is considered that in 
other countries education is still very imperfectly 
understood. ‘This fact has been constantly before 
my mind, and although 1 do unqualifiedly dis- 
approve of the present methods, my intention was 
not so much to condemn what exists as to point 
out the faults and to advocate change and im- 
provement. 

Japan may now, with its well-organized system 
of schools, take a leading position among the na- 
tions that are striving to improve the education of 


there is much ‘* quackery” in the so-called educa- 
tional work. The faults that have been perpetuated 
through generations are only now becoming recog- 
nized, because thinking men are taking an active 
interest in the subject, and applying to it the same 
methods of critical observation and thought that 
have led to such wonderful discoveries and results 
in science as the present century has seen. 

Thus far I have only considered instruction in 
languages, but in the matter of science teaching 
there is so much to be criticised, and so much that 
is of far-reaching importance to the students as 
such, and in its influence upon their thought and 
actions in the serious work of later years, that it 
cannot be neglected in any proposed scheme of 
instruction. Perhaps I may be permitted to 
say a few words upon this subject in a future num- 
ber of the Fapan Mail. R. H. 

Osaka, May 23rd, 1888. 





“TOTAL ABSTINENCE AND CHRISTIAN 
CREED.” 


To tHe Epiror oF THE “JAPAN Malt.” 

Sir,—I ask permission to point out the danger 
of trusting to partial statements concerning the 
teaching of Holy Scripture such as those contained 
in the letter of “ One of Them” in your issue of 
May rath. 

Let me advise your readers to study the ques- 
tion for themselves and to insist upon competent 
authority for all that isadvanced. I simply follow 
the paragraphs in the letter thus -— 

1. The Communion was instituted at the 
Passover at which wine that had been fermented, 
and, was so strong as to need the admixture of 
water, was used. Witness the Afishna and Talmud. 

2. The Jews of to-day vary much in their use 
of wine, but their present use does not affect the 





their people. The first move must be to prepare 
special text-books written particularly for Japanese 
students, The authors must be men who have 
studied the subject and who have had experi- 
ence in the country. Good teachers are also 
desirable, but I believe the Japanese generally 
are not good teachers. This inference is based 
upon what has been told me by foreigners who 
have studied Japanese. They say that good 
teachers are rare—that they only learn what they 
wish to know by drawing it out of the teachers, 
who seem not able to impart their knowledge freely. 
Iknow nothing about this from personal experience. 
However, it is certainly not possible to make good 
teachers by any amount of education, although 
proper training and direction may do much. I 
am not casting any reflections upon the Japanese 
by these words. The most learned men in the 
world are by no means usually the best instructors. 
But in Japan, as in every other country, it is pos 
sible and entirely practicable to have books that 
will aid both teacher and pupil, guiding the former, 
indicating the points wherein experience has shown 
that the students are most likely to go astray, 
and enabling the latter to pursue their studies 
systematically and intelligently. If the Japanese 
are not by nature good teachers, they can certain- 
ly do excellent work with such books to aid them. 

If it be true that as you say, there is “a tendency 
to rely upon memory far more than upon reason ;” 
if there is any tendency whatever that renders the 
usual methods of instruction inefficient, that 
tendency must be directed and controlled. That 
the task is not hopeless is shown by numerous 
examples, although they are comparatively few. 
But such work connot be done with advanced 
students. It must be done early, and this is why 
Ihave said that the instruction of the first three 
years is of such great importance. 

Herbert Spencer has said of English schools, 
that “the wrong things are taught at the wrong 
time and in the wrong way.” Another writer, re- 
ferring to the school work in the States, says that 
«we need less of what and more of why,” and that 





question, which is what did the Jews use 1850 
years ago. 

3. “ The Cup” must mean the cup as used then 
by the Fews. 

4. The conviction that Christ used alcoholic 
wine rests upon the fact that such was the wine 
used at Passover 1,800 to 1,900 years since. The 
Bible makes no such sharp division between fer- 
mented and unfermented wine as your corre- 
spondent supposes. ‘There are some ten distinct 
terms for wine—the same word is used for the wine 
of blessing and the wine which, misused, brings a 
curse. 

The testimony of the Bible is that wine rightly 
used is a blessing, and abused is a curse. 

We cannot “insult the Saviour” by obeying His 
commands, though by doing so we may incur and 
share His reproach of being “ wine-bibbers.” The 
whole history of His Church tells us that alcoholic 
wine has ever been used for communion till 
the last few years, But there is another and 
more serious consideration. The introduction of 
a new rule in Christianity, viz., that converts must 
give up alcohol and tobacco, is operating most 
unfavourably, and is actually a closing of the door 
of the Kingdom to many who would otherwise 
gladly enter. I speak from experience. Not only 
so; it has interposed an additional barrier to the 
unity of Christians which so many strive for. It is 
a very curious fact that the very rite intended to 
bring believers closer together than anything else 
has become in man’s hands the great cause of 
estrangement. On one side we Episcopalians, 
who would gladly unite with our non-Episcopal 
brethren and declare our essential unity by par- 
taking with them of the bread and cup—are barred 
by the fact that instead of bread and wine we are 
offered a something not commanded of Christ. 
On the other hand, we and our non-Episcopal 
brethren are obliged to stand aloof and refuse to 
endorse by our presence a service held by other 
Episcopalians which is an imitation mass, which 
professes to be a sacrifice and which cannot there- 
fore be the communion instituted by Christ. The 
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puritan pride of intellect and the priestly pride of 
Sacerdotalism thus destroy the Lord’s Supper and 
keep God’s people [separated. May a day of 
truer wisdom soon dawn upon the divided and 
distracted Church, and all man-made obstacles to 
real unity be speedily removed. 

Yours, &c., 

A PROTESTANT PRESBYTER. 
May 25th. 





To tHe Epitor oF THE “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—First to “Enquirer.” I earnestly hope 
that I was wrong in my impression that members 
of the Catholic Church abstained from flesh and 
did consequently generally eat fish on Fridays, 
and I frankly and unreservedly apologize to “ En- 
quirer” for entertaining such an impression. 
Second to“ One of them.” Let it be borne in mind 
that we are fellow-workers together in the cause of 
total abstinence, and that I am quite willing to 
grant that every drunkard first began by taking 
alittle saké or some alcoholic liquor as a beverage. 
Nevertheless, we must be very careful how we use 
the verse my friend quotes “No drunkard shall 
inherit the Kingdom of Heaven.” Whatever it 
means, we know that it is one of the glories of Chris- 
tianity that it can count amongst its adherents 
not only those who were always comparatively 
wise and good, but also those who were acknow- 
ledged by all men to be desperately bad. Not 
every drunkard gives up drink entirely on 
joining the Church of Christ, but his reformation 
may be none the less sure eventually. If this be 
true, how then can Christians oblige men and 
women who have never perhaps been intoxicated 
and yet have taken alcoholic liquors as beverages, 
to give them up, because they become Christians ? 
I believe that it would be better if all men could 
be convinced that they ought to be teetotallers, but 
yet I cannot expect the Japanese to become con- 
vinced of their need of a Temperance Reformation, 
before they see their need of Christianity. That 
is my position ; neither am I by any means sure 
that coercing a man to be a teetotaller will prove 
any lasting benefit to temperance principles. 
If Christians here are really obliging Japanese to 
be teetotallers, before they join their churches, I 
should be glad of some scripture proof in defence 
of their action, or I must still condemn the 
practice. 

Yours truly, A LIFE ABSTAINER. 

Yokohama, April 25th, 





To THe Epiror or THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Will you permit me to point out to “A 
Life Abstainer”’ that he has evaded the question 
lasked him. He stated in a previous letter that 
Roman Catholics were enjoined to eat fish on 
Fridays. He now says he believes they generally 
abstain from flesh, and eat fish. It is needless to 
point out that there is a great difference between 
being enjoined to abstain from flesh, and being 
enjoined to eat fish. If “A Life Abstainer”’ is 
confused equally on all subjects, I would enjoin 
him to abstain from arguments the point of which 
he cannot see. 

Yours respectfully, 

Yokohama, May 26th, 1888. 


ENQUIRER. 





To THe Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Matt,” 

Srr,—As I have been a teetotaler for more than 
half my life, I may practically rank myself as a 
Life Abstainer, and would like to add my ex- 
perience to what has already been set forthin your 
columns. 

I see nothing wrong in taking wine in modera- 
tion, but the difficulty lies in continuing moderate. 
Nearly all professedly moderate drinkers some- 
times, perhaps not more than once a year, take 
more than is good for them. Ido not mean to 
imply that they get drunk, but the eye assumes an 
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unwonted brightness, the tongue is given freer 
play, and the speech thickens. 

The greatest benefit I have found in being a 
teetotaler is that if among strangers I am asked 
to take something to drink, I only need say that 
Tam a teetotaler, and am never asked twice. I 
have mingled with all kinds of people, and have 
always had this answer respected, and never heard 
myself ridiculed, or found that it required any 
particular moral courage to make the assertion. 
In fact I think a teetotaler is always respected, if 
he does not parade his opinions too much, or 
make himself out to be a superior being. If aman 
drinks at all, he cannot, when he feels that he 
ought, say no, without insinuating that according 
to his idea enough has been drunk by the party 

It is said that wine is a necessity to sustain 
health in the East. I have lived many years 
Japan, and am sure that no man has had less 
sickness. It satisfactorily proves to me that 
teetotalism is the safest course for any one. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours, &c., 


TEETOTALER. 





Tokyd, May 2oth, 1888, 
{We cannot publish any more letters on this subject—Ep. 7.M.) 








IMPROVEMENT OF THE TOKYO 
WATER SUPPLY. 


——_»—__ 
(From the Héchi Shimbun.) 


Although the Tamagawa and Kanda canals 
bring good water to the city precincts, the wooden 
pipes used for distribution are so imperfect that 
the water becomes polluted in its passage through 
them, to an extent which greatly endangers the 
public health, gspecially at times of epidemic. 
There is but one opinion as to the necessity of 
improvement, and the matter has lately engaged 
the attention of an association of leading citizens, 
who, while recognising that such an enterprise as a 
modern waterworks might be appropriately under- 
taken by the Imperial or Municipal Government, 
are unable to see any early prospect of its being 
so initiated, and have therefore taken steps 
towards the formation of a company, to exe- 
cute the works by private enterprise. Major- 
General Palmer, whose successful construction of 
the Yokohama Waterworks has gained for hima 
high reputation in this country, was requested to 
draw up the outlines of a design for Tokyd. ‘This 
having been lately completed, a committee of the 
Promoters met at the Tékyd-Fu a few days ago, 
to consider his project and the general subject. 
Major-General Palmer's estimate for a first-class 
modern waterworks for the whole city is 5,600,000 
yen. For that sumthe works would be at once made 
adequate for the supply of 1,333,000 people (or 
183,000 more than the population at the end of 
1886), with an average of 20 gallons per head per 
day. But he shows that, as the population grows, 
a gradual additional expenditure of only about 
340,000 yen will bring the works up to a capacity 
for 2,000,000 people, making the average cost 
about 2.97 sen per head. He also shows that, 
while there might be a graduated scale of charges 
for different classes of consumers, an average 
charge of about 6 sen per 1,000 gallons will yield 
a yearly revenue sufficient to clear a dividend of 
7 per cent. per annum, after paying all work- 
ing and maintenance expenses and devoting 
a suitable sum to a reserve fund for depreciation. 
In the discussion which took place at the recent 
meeting at the City Office, it appeared that the 
gentlemen who propose to launch the waterworks 
undertaking would gladly enough have seen the 
matter taken up by the Government or the City, 
and have only been led to their present course by 
the apparent hopelessness of action from either of 
those quarters to remedy the existing water-evil. 
As to the question whether waterworks enterprises 
had better bein the hands of public or private bodies, 
opinions differ here, as elsewhere. Each system, 
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no doubt, has its advantages and its disadvantages. 
In London complaints are heard against the 
Waterworks Companies; in Paris there are com- 
plaints against the municipality. But the present 
is no time for us in Japan to be splitting hairs on 
these points, in the face of a great emergency. The 
real question for us is, simply, how can we best get 
a proper supply of pure water quickly and at 
the same time efficiently carried out. It may be 
objected that to give a water-supply monopoly to 
a private company is likely to be prejudicial to the 
public interests. But there surely are means by 
which, in the charter conferring powers on the 
company, public interests may be duly safeguarded. 
A more difficult question, perhaps, is for a com- 
pany embarking on so big an enterprise to be as- 
sured from the outset of its financial future. Of 
course, if all the population were certain to use the 
company’s water, there would be no elements of 
doubt. But the use of well-water could not be 
forbidden by law, and, if well-water were cheaper 
than waterworks-water, many of the poor would 
use it, Allowance should therefore be made for 
this contingency, and for public assistance to the 
company in case of a deficiency of patronage on 
that account. Here again it may be said that, 
if public aid is likely to be invoked at all, 
the public had better undertake the whole thing 
from the beginning—as, for instance, by a 
municipal waterworks loan for carrying out the 
works, But it has to be remembered that a 
drainage system for the capital is perhaps of more 
immediate urgency than a new water supply, and 
is certainly as much as the municipality can well 
take on its shoulders at one time. The water- 
works, therefore, is best left to private enterprise, 
To protect the interests at once of the water com- 
pany and of the public, it would be well to fix a 
maximum and a minimum limit of dividend— 
say, for example, 8 per cent. and § per cent., 
respectively—and to provide that, if in any year 
the minimum was not reached, the deficit of 
dividend should be made good from public funds, 
while, if the maximum was exceeded, the excess 
should be set apart in such a manner that in the 
course of years the company might be bought out, 
and the waterworks become the public property of 


the city. 


(From the Chdya Shimbun.) 


We are opposed to the recommendations of the 
Hochi Shimbun, on the ground that no restrictions 
can effectively ‘check the evils of a monopoly. 
There is a wide-spread opinion that such undex. 
takings as water or gas-works, the administration 
of which presents no complex features, ought to be 
public concerns. It is a mistake to suppose that 
Governments cannot fitly engage in any: business, 
or that the sale of the Tékyd Gas-works to a pri- 
vate body was dictated by such a considera. 
tion. ‘The latter transfer is generally disapproved 
by the citizens, and there can be little doubt 
that the waterworks enterprise ought not to 
be entrusted to a company. Whereas only a 
few people use gas, nine-tenths of the population 
will depend upon the waterworks for their water- 
supply. Imagine the consequences if every one 
has to pay some 4o sen per annum for water! 
That would certainly be the case, because, if a 
company owned and managed the works, a gra- 
duated scale of charges could not established. 
Poor and rich would have to pay alike per gallon 
of water consumed. This point alone is con- 
clusive that the works should belong to the city. 
Funds might be provided from the city revenues, 
or by a special loan, or by a direct tax. The 
waterworks should be constructed with reference 
to the proposed sewerage system, and both water 
and sewage works with reference to the projected 
city improvements. The latter, therefore, should 
be decided upon before the others are planned. It 
is said that the city-improvements are to be left 
for the city itself to carry out. The city, therefore, 
should also carry out the water-supply and 
drainage. “If the’ water-supply be carried out by 
a company, and the sewerage by the city, incon- 
veniences might obviously arise, and the city 
might find itself obliged to buy the waterworks 
from the company at a very high price. The 
whole question is one to be cautiously dealt with, 
and we enjoin the citizens not to let themselves be 
influenced by the opinion of two or three individuals, 
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YAPAN BREWERY COMPANY 
(LIMITED.) 
= 

‘The third ordinary general meeting of the Japan 
Brewery Company, (Limited) was held on ‘Thurs- 
day afternoon at four o'clock in the offices of the 
Company, No. 7, Water Street. There were pre- 
sent Messrs. J. Dodds, chairman ; Grosser, Vice- 
Chairman; W. H. Talbot, G. Abbott, T, B. 
Glover, and Baehr, Directors; and W. W. Till, 
Merian, and M. Kirkwood, shareholders; and 
J. Donaldson (Secretary). 

Mr. Dopps took the chair and read the notice 
calling the meeting. He also read the minutes of 
the last ordinary general meeting. 

‘These were approved of and confirmed. 

‘The CuairMan said he might remark with re- 
gard to this meeting that it was more or less ofa 
formal character—to present the accounts to the 
gist December last. They might of course have 
been presented at an earlier date, but the meeting 
was purposely delayed in order that the directors 
might be able to report more substantial 
progress to the shareholders. As the report 
itself mentioned, the whole work of the brewery, 
afler considerable delays and many difficulties 
to be overcome, had at length been com. 
pleted, and the brewery was now in full work- 
ing order. Not only that, but the produce of 
the establishment, as most of those present knew, 
was on the market and had met with an excellent 
reception, so good in fact that they were not able 
to keep pace with the orders they received. As 
they doubtless well knew, beer after being brewed 
required a certain time to mature—to ripen—be- 
fore it was fit for consumption. The directors in 
their anxiety to commence business, perhaps began 
to issue to too soon, They might have waited a little 
longer, as at the present moment the beer did not 
ripen fast enough to enable them to supply any 
but the local demands. But there had been full 
brews; the brews were increasing week by 
week in quantity, and of course the beer was 
ripening all the time. In five or six weeks they 
hoped to be in a position to supply all demands, 
not only local but from outside markets, without 
any delay at all. He thought that was all the 
directors had to say beyond what was contained 
in the report, but if either after reading the report 
or after adopting it any one cared to ask ques- 
tions, he for the shareholders would be glad to 
answer them. 

Mr. Tavsor proposed that the report and ac- 
counts be taken as read. 

Mr. Mertan seconded, and the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Tacsor then asked, on behalf of several 
persons in Tokyo who had made enquiries, whether 
the 83 shares still unallotted would be allotted if 
application were made for them. 

Mr. Grosser objected to that being done. 

The CuairMan explained that those shares were 
not taken up at the time that the directors had to 
fix for closing the list, and the capital was so nearly 
subscribed that the directors felt themselves quite 
justified in proceeding with the work. The shares 
not having been issued were held over for future 
issue, but the directors thought it better to de- 


lay their issue till they could place them to 
better advantage, as they believed from the 
operations of the company that they would bear a 
higher value than they do now. They would cer- 
tainly be issued sooner or later, when of course the 
present shareholders would be the first to get the 
offer of them. It would scarcely be fair to the pre- 
sent shareholders, who had been lying out of their 
capital for some time, to issue the shares now at 
par. Any application of course would be con- 
sidered by the directors. 

Mr. Baer said shares had been bought lately 
at a premium. 

The Cuatrman said he had heard so within the 
last few days. It was with a view to that that 
they had held the 83 shares over although they 
had opportunities of disposing of them at par. 
The present shareholders would have the first 
offer of them at the highest price of the outside 
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market, to ascertain which of course steps would 
be taken. It was in the interest of the share- 
holders that the highest price should be obtained 
for them. 

Mr. Kirkwoop said the preference should be 
given to the present shareholders according to the 
extent of their holding and at the price fixed ac- 
cording to the value of the shares. 

The CHairMan proposed, and Mr. Kirn woop 
seconded the adoption of the report and accounts. 

These were as follows :— 

Repoxt. 

‘The interval since last meeting has been devoted to 
carrying out the work to completion, and the Directors 
have now the satisfaction of announcing to the share- 
holders that the Brewery, as regards buildings, machi- 
nery, plant, and stocks of working materials, is in full 
working order. The first brew took place on 2grd 
February, and up to the present date there is a stock 
of 25,000 gallons in the cellars in various stages of 
maturity. 

To enable shareholders to inspect their property, 
the Directors took the opportunity to invite them to 
open the Brewery ; and on the 18th April a large num- 
ber of shareholders and guests attended for the pur- 
pose. Having examined the building, machinery, etc., 
and witnessed some of the more interesting portions 
of brewing operation, the visitors expressed them- 
selves satisfied and pleased. 

Having implicit confidence in Mr. Heckert, the 
Brewer, the Directors have been guided by his advice 

in refusing to deliver beer for consumption until suffi- 
ciently matured, a circumstance which will explain 
why, at the date of this report, no beer has been sent 
out of the cellars, By the date of the meeting, how- 
ever, it is most probable the Brewery will be doing a 
current business. 

‘The accounts to 31st December, 1887, being formal, 
and incomplete owing to the state of business at that 
time, convey little information. Since the balance- 
sheet was drawn out, the completion of the works 
enables the Directors to advise the shareholders of the 
cost as ascertained to March gist. All calls on shares 
have been paid up; one share, consequent upon de- 
fault in payment of calls, has been forfeited. The 
subscribed and paid up capital is, therefore, $66,710 
and the Directors hold in reserve 83 shares unallotted. 
‘An addition to the landed property was made in the 
purchase of a strip of ground at the southern boundary 
Of the premises at a cost $1,000, and the total expen- 
diture on property to March gist was :— 


Buildings soe $2049" 
Land Hi 

































Machinery . 
Plant 





Stores (bottles, casks, etc.) 
Brewing material . 





$93.438 

Architect's commission, extras, and sundries will 
probably raise this total to $100,000. ‘To meet the 
additional expenditure, the Directors have been able 
to make satistactory arrangements, 

By virtue of the power vested in them by special 
resolution, increasing the number of Directors from 
five to seven, the Board elected Mr, T. B. Glover, and 
re-elected Mr, Abbott on his return from Europe. Mr. 
Winstanley, having left Japan, resigned his seat. ‘The 
present Directors are Messrs, Dodds, Grosser, Talbot, 
Abbott, Glover, and Baehr; and in accordance with 
the Articles of Association, Messrs. Dodds and Talbot 
retire, but being eligible, offer themselves for re-elec- 
tion ; the re-election of Mr. Abbott has to be confirmed. 

‘The auditors, Messrs. Townley and Till, having ex- 
pressed a wish to retire, the Directors prevailed upon 
Mr. Till to complete the audit of 1887 in conjunction 
with Mr. Schwabe, who was kind enough to undertake 
the duty. For the coming year, if Mr. Till still desires 
to be relieved, the Directors recommend that Mr. 
Schwabe be invited to serve as sole auditor, and sub- 
mit that recommendation to the meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

J. Donatpson, Secretary. 


Yokohama, May 14th, 1888. 
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Ralance Brought Forward . $1,048.07 
Ground Rent on Lots 249 and tog, Tilutt $222.24 
Insurance on Buildings and Machinery to ast 

Gctober, 1888 + $02.00 





y” Expens 
charges, i 
, Printing 
Wi 






262.45 
788.28 1,774.91 


Salaries 











Cr. $2,822.98 
Interest on Current Account with the New 
Oriental Bank Corporation, Limited, to 
gist December, 1887 eae se $ 160.42 
Balance Carried Forward 2, 








Baasce Suwxr. 
Da.—Liantetties, 
‘To Capital—7go Shares of $100 each 


$2,822.98 


[June 2, 1888. 


















Landed Property 631. 
Building Account ea 
Plant and Material 489537 
Oifice Furniture ete 233 
Cash at Head Office, Hongkong $10.76 
Cash in Cashier's Hands 38.70 
Deficit, being Balance of Expenditure in 

Working Account .. a 2,653.56 

870,799.50 


* This amount, with the exception of $90 due on one share 
forfeited, has since been cullected. 
J- Donatpson, Secretary. 
We have examined the foregoing Account and com- 
pared it with the Books and Vouchers in the posses- 
sion of the Company, and find it to be correct. 


R. S. ScHwane, 445, 
Fone J Auditors. 


‘The proposal was agreed to unanimously. 

The Cuairman said pethaps it might interest 
the shareholders to know that in February when 
they began to brew they brewed 1,760 gallons, in 
March 5,280 gallons, in’ April 10,560 gallons, and 
in May 15,840 gallons, giving a total of 33,440 
gallons, which was available for issue as it ripened. 
Tt was the production in February and March that 
they were now issuing, and thus their power of dis- 
tribution was limited, but as the larger quay 
matured they would be able to supply all demands. 
Owing to the cleaning out of the pond the supply 
of water for condensing gave them anxiety for 
some time, but they had made arrangements by 
which their supply would be ample, the springs that 
had ceased during the long drought having begun to 
flow a, That was only for condensing purposes. 
In cutting into the bank they discovered a spring 
in addition to the present one, thus supplementing 
their supply of brewing water, of which they had 
now an amply supply. ‘They had of course made 
arrangements for a certain supply of brewing ma- 
terials, and everything they had received up to 
the present time had been fully satisfactory to the 
brewer, As to the production, he might say that 
barring accident they could continue to brew about 
5,000 gallons a week, which would give a total of 
About 250,000 gallons a year, in place of the 
130,000 to 150,000 gallons they at first anticipated ; 
and their profits would thus be calculated on the 
former figure. 

In answer to Mr. Kinkwoop, 

The Cuairman said the increase in cost by this 
larger production would be very small, though of 
course there would be more material used and a 
larger staff required for bottling the larger out- 
turn. They had already sold up to the present 
250 gallons in cask and 1,000 dozen in bottles. 

The next business was the re-election of directors. 

Mr. Mertan proposed, and Mr. Kirkwoop 
seconded the re-election of the two retiring direc- 
tors, Messrs. Dodds and Talbot. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

Messrs, TowNLey and Titi having expressed 
a desire to be relieving of the duties of auditors, 

Mr. Tit proposed, and Mr. GLover seconded 
the appointment of Mr, Schwabe. 

Mr. Mertan, however, thought it better to have 
two auditors as was customary in connection with 
similar bodies and proposed accordingly. 

Mr. Grosstr seconded, and this resolution was 
adopted nen com. 

Mr. Mertan then proposed, seconded by Mr. 
‘Tirt, that Mr. Schwabe and another gentle- 
men to be afterwards chosen by the directors, be 
appointed auditors. 

‘This was carried unanimously. 

The Cuairman proposed that the election of 
Messrs. Glover and Abbott as directors be con- 
firmed. 

Mr. Grosser seconded and the motion was 
agreed lo. 

The CuarrMan intimated that the directors had 
made an arrangement with Mr. Isono (Meidiya), 
a gentleman of considerable business capacities, 
who had agents throughout the country, and whom 
the directors thought thoroughly ‘qualihed to push 
the sale of the brewery’s produce, to act as their 


agent for all Japan except Yokoliama and Naga- 
sak 

















This was all the business, and the CuatrMan, 
remarking that hitherto it had been all outlay and 
no income, and that the directors hoped at the next 
general meeting to put a more favourable account 
before the shareholders, declared the meeting closed. 











Subscribed, 668 Shares of $100 each 65,670.00 
Paid upon 668 Shares. 
In Arrear* zs 





$100 per Share 
Overdraft at Bank ..... 





$5129.50 
$70,799.50 








BYWATER, TANQUERAY & Co. (late BywaTER, 
Perry & Co.) are agents for Residents abroad, Mission. 
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section, that of taxes, it would appear that of the 
eighteen heads or branches of taxation, fully one- 
half show a falling-off from the figures of 1886-87, 
viz. — 


THE FINANCES OF FAPAN. 
a eke 
Mr. Trencu to the Marquis of Satispury. 



















1887.68, 1886.57. 

Tokyd, January 18th, 1888. ‘en. Yen. 
My Lord,—I have the honour to transmit to your] Land tax + 42,550,441 43,151,582 
Lordship herewith a short Report which I have ties ie 054,821 825,889 
drawn up on the Finances of Japan, in which is} ducts .... 200,000 538,216 
included a brief summary of the working of the Reco eceneanee + 264,824 312,031 
Pita: ock exchanges + 49.320 73.290 
Railway System in this country. Rice bese.  13;6071723 iaBa3.099 
Thave, &c. Tobacco 1,244,002 1,501,184 

i 7 Horse ai 

(Signed) P. Le Porr Trexcu. Meee Gage S54B3 
Shooting licenses 51,585 56.309 





Report on THE FINANCES oF JAPAN. 

The financial estimates for the Fiscal Years 
1887-88 were issued in April last. 

The revenue was estimated at 79,936,870 yen 
(13,322,812/.), and the expenditure at 79,935,552 
yen (13,322,592/.). Compared with the Budget 
for the Fiscal Year 1886-87, the revenue shows an 





s+ 58,788,857 61,374,022 

(9,798,143!.) «+. (10,229,0401.) 
showing a falling-off to the amount of 2,585,165 
yen (430,8611.). 


On the other hand, the following six heads of 
taxation show a slight improvement, viz. :— 


Total ..... 


















apparent increase of 5,241,455 yen (873,5761.), 1057.88. 105454. 

and the expenditure an increase of 5,246,538 yer | Judicial fees chee nS ae pens 

(874.423!) Tax on Soyer... + 1,279,210 1,206,510 
In two important respects the estimates are an| Tax on confectionery ... $43,925 A59,000! 

2 ‘ Tax on druggists 415,216 

improvement on those of the preceding year. In} Tax on ships * Saliog7 

the first place the increased expenditure for the} Tax on vehicles + 485,305 

enlargement of the navy is included in them, ‘a ae ——— 

‘ . ‘ + otal . 3,357,395 3,172,623 

instead of being relegated, as it was in the roth ($0 $661.) (eB as72) 





fiscal year, to a separate supplementary: and 
secondly, the subsidy to the Japan Mail Steam- 
ship Company is openly entered under that head- 
ing as a disbursement. In other respects, too, 
there is far less concealment in the present 
estimates than in those immediately preceding. 


showing an increase of 184,772 yen (30,705/.)- 
The three remaining heads of taxes, namely those 
on National Banks, on yeast, and on weights and 
measures, amounting in the aggregate to 250,000 
yen, remain virtually stationary. 

The nett result, therefore, of a comparison of 
the yield of taxation for the two fiscal years, is 
that there is a decrease of the revenue to the ex- 


Estimate Revenve ror tHe Year 1887-88. 
tent of not less than 2,400,000 yen, say 400,000/, 


Curnescy. Stentixc. 









































ea ied A portion of this amount is due to a remission 
Fe ational Boake, {SERIES L 7°93242| of fees for stamps on title-deeds of land, and about 
Stamp duties 654/821... 109,137] 2 fourth to a still more important lightening of the 
Btampato ba Ges oppressive imposts hitherto levied on the Northern 
Proceedings ... s  398,702 «. 66,450] Colony, Hokkaido, as the island of Yezo is now 
aiae eq caredicts cok che! generally called. On this island all sorts of eco- 
Hokkai 200,000 « 33,333] nomical experiments have hitherto been tried. 
‘Tax on Rice Exchanges . 264,824 « 44.138 | For many years the expansion of its fine natural 
‘Tax on Stock . 49.320 - 8,220 | resources was hampered and hindered by the ill- 
Tax on saké (rice-beer) 13,697,723 + 2,282,954} considered attempts of the Colonisation Com- 
Tax on koji (yeast) dealers 27,810 « 4,635] mission (Kaitaku Shi) to make it a source of 
‘Tax on soy ..... 1,273,210 » 212,202) profit to the Government from the outset. Mil- 
‘Tax on confectioner, $43,925 - 99,654 lions of yen were wasted in this fruitless effort, 
tex on tebacd ena ie — insomuch that the matter became a standing r 
Teena oe ee : sorrp3| proach to the Government, and the Kaitaku Shi 
Liane la Re He 80/86) | had to be abolished. 
Taxon weights and measure: 1,658 «.. 276] It was not till the summer of 1886 that the prob- 
Horse and cattle dealers! lem of Yezo was taken up in earnest by the 
licenses .  O71gt 11,190] heads of the Cabinet. The Home and Foreign 
Shooting licenses .. 51,585 + 8,597] Ministers, Counts Yamagata and Inouyé, spent 
Customs’ duties 2,704,553 450,759] over a month in travelling over the island, in- 
Licenses and fees 2,370,183 395,030 | specting its principal coast stations, and investigat- 
Post Office receipts, 2,233,488 372,248) ing what had been done, and what could be done, 
Pelegeaph receipts ua bert oe to promote its prosperity, They rightly concluded 
event an bye lands 416,783 69-464} that the ailment under which it was suffering 
“nent property wwsneare, 906,346. —_st,058] WAS over-taxation. The salmon and the her 
ihepayoeat of "Bereswacat s : fisheries constitute the principal industry of the 
Ate deen 8 68,620 | Japanese settlers and pioneers who have of late 
Miseallaneots recipes 927,037... _ 1§4,606| Years dispossessed the aboriginal Ainos. ‘Taxes 





Receipts from Government varying from ten to twenty per cent. of the total 








industries «819,143 136,524] take were exacted and collected through a crowd 
Sales of Navy Loan Bonds 6,486,24 1,081,040 | of petty officials, whose salaries swallowed up fully 
——_— 1 —— |a third of what they collected. This wasteful mode 

Total... 79,936,870 «.. 13,322,812] of collection has been got rid of by making them- 





selves (?) responsible for the collection of the assessed 
rates. But the two main features in the reformed 
scheme are that these taxes are henceforth to be 
paid in money, instead of in kind, and that the 
rates are reduced from twenty and fifteen to five 
per cent. of the take or catch. The estimated 
result of these sweeping reforms will be a loss of 
close upon 340,000 yer (56,666/.) to the Treasury ; 
but this temporary effect will of a certainty soon 
be compensated by the increased prosperity of the 
fishing companies, consequent on the removal of 
such an incubus as the old system manifestly was. 
‘The land-tax of the Hokkaido has also parti- 
cipated, though on a smaller scale, in the same 
lightening of burdens as the fisheries. 

The most considerable falling-off in the returns 
of revenue, however, is under the head of saké, or 
rice-beer, the national fermented beverage, due to 
an acknowledged decrease in the consumption. 
‘Two causes may be assigned for this fact; first, 
the increasing taste and demand for foreign’ beve- 
rages—especially beer—and, secondly, the higher 
price of saké, due to the heavier taxation recently 
imposed. The diminution of revenue under this 
item amounts to well over 1,100,000 yer, nearly 


Digitized by Goc gle 


A comparison with the preceding estimates 
shows that there will be an apparent increase of 
revenue, amounting to close on 874,000/. On 
turning, however, to the details to {discover from 
what source this increase is derived, it at once be- 
comes apparent that there is no real increase, but, 
on the contrary, a decrease in the regular sources 
of supply, and that no less a sum than 6,486,240 
yen (1,081,0401.), is to be raised by sales of Navy 
Loan Bonds. It will be well, therefore, to dismiss 
this item from consideration when comparing the 
heads of permanent income for the past and 
current years, 

The real revenue, therefore, will be only 
73»450,630 yen (12,241,7721.), as against 74,695,415 
yen (12,448,1691.), the estimated income of the 
roth fiscal year, being a decrease of 1,244,785 yen 
(207,4641.). 

The regular sources of revenue may be broadly 
separated into two classes, viz., taxation of various 
kinds, and secondly rents and profits. Confining 
attention, first, to the former and most important 














300,0001., or close upon eight per cent. of the yield 
of the preceding year. 

Turning from the internal taxes to the second 
sub-branch of revenue, the Customs’ duties col- 
lected on the country’s foreign trade, there is a 
slight increase of 82,779 yen expected, bringing 
the total income from this source, on both imports 
and exports, to a little over 2,700,000 yen (450,0001.). 

Considering the anticipated increase of trade in 
the year 1887, it was thought at the time of the 
issue of the Budget that these figures had been 
pitched far too low; and this is proved by a table 
of the Foreign trade of Japan for the years 1886 
and 1887, lately issued by the Customs’ Bureau 
of the Finance Department, according to which 
the Customs’ duties collected in 1886 amounted to 
3,103,105 yen (517,1841.), and in 1887 to 3,769,811 
yen (628,3021.). 

Taking, however, the estimated receipts of both 
the Internal taxes and the Customs together, the 
nett result of a comparison of the two years is :— 











Yen. 
1886-87 ssssseseseee 67,419,803 
1887-88... + 65,102,123 
Decrease ...... 2,317,680 





or about 386,160!. 


There remains now to be considered the other 
great group of sources of income which may be 
roughly described as profits on the administrative 
working of the machinery of the Government. 


Of these the Post-Office is at once the most 
characteristic, and financially the most important, 
example. There must be something radically 
wrong in the management, when both the Postal 
and Telegraph receipts are expected to diminish. 
There is, in fact, great need for reform in the 
Postal service throughout the country. But the 
postal communication between Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama and vice-versA, is particularly irregular, and 
the delays in the transmission of letters are so 
great that business men find it necessary to send 
and receive their letters by rail by their own mes- 
sengers, and the copies of the morning paper 
published in Yokohama are sent up by rail and 
distributed throughout Tokyo by special mes- 
sengers, thus enabling subscribers to get their 
papers three or four hours sooner than they would 
have, had they been sent by post. 





The Telegraph service between Tokyo and the 
out-ports and large towns throughout Japan is 
very good, but between Tokyo and Yokohama, 
and vice-versa, the rates for European messages is 
still far too high, and the delays in transmission 
are so great that it is far cheaper and more expedi- 
tious to send a messenger by the railway. For 
instance, telegrams are generally not delivered in 
Tokyo till two hours after they have been sent in 
Yokohama. The postal and telegraph services 
are both under the control of the Ministry of 
Communications, the most lately created of the 
great Departments of State. It might seem 
as if the Government lines of railway ought 
properly to be: under the control of this De- 
partment, but they are not. They are kept by 
the Cabinet under its own special superintendence, 
and are ably managed by the Director of Rail-, 
ways, Viscount Masaru Inouyé; a sum of 18,768 
yen (3,128/.) appears in the estimates of expendi- 
ture for the expenses of the Railway Bureau, but 
no mention is made of the revenues derived from 
railways; they are probably lumped up with the 
receipts from the Mint, and various factories under 
the heading of Government industries. All three 
branches show a decrease. The total decrease in 
the various declining items in this section of re- 
venue amounts to less than 1,000,000 yen, or about 
152,6001., and this is counter-balanced by an in- 
crease of more than double that amount in the 
single item of fees, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing tabular comparison. 

1887-88. 1886-87. Decreas 

Yen, Yen. 


3,096,607 34184,267 
411,728 © 477,107 





Postal and telegraph receipts... 
Repayment of Government loan: 
Rent and sales of Government pr. 












PER ann ses arsine $06,346 AT3IIE 1671438 

Receipts from “Government induse 

trie 199143 1,415,168 $94,028 
Decrease. = otego9 


(1gaygorl.) 


1885.87, Increase 
Yen. Yen. 


102,816 2,267,667 
24,399 


1887-88, 
Yen. 


Fees and licenses m 







3 
416,783 
927,037 








Increase 696 

Deduct decrease - = [bt4499 
Net increase i 

- = 1,586,287 

- = 4390397 

Net decrease of fixed revenues... - — 1,004,040 

(16,7364,) 
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EstimaTep ExrenDITURE FORTHE YBAR 1887-88, 
Currency, Sterling 
‘Yen. * 


Interest and redemption of National 


































































Debt “2 + 20,000,000 35333333 
Annuities for meritorious services 144,070 24,012 
Pensions 218,274 36,379 
Allowances... 156,709 26,118 
Salaries of o 

SEPVICE eesiceions 366,541 
Imperial household. 500,000 
Shrines 251,911 
Cabinet... 605,136 
Foreign Office ..... ‘i 189,202 
Legations and consulates abroad 650,985 108,497 
Home department 880,705 148,284 
Engineering works.......0s se-ns-s 14§00000 250,000 
Supplementary expenses under 

Home Department... 131,033 
Central police board TI 304,040 
Expenses of cities and prefectures... 5,999,345 
Finance Department 143924148 
Customs expenses 198,543 
Collection of internal taxes 200.0... 1)737/033 
Fund for re-imbursement of losse 251,957 
Fund for relief of agricultural dis- 

SOR Shea a4 1,200,000 62,775 
Subsidy to Japan RR Co 76,048 200,000 
Subsidy to Mail Steamship Co- B$o,000 146,007 
Fund for encouraging industries 3420750 57.2 
Redemption of paper currency 3,000,000 500,000 
Improvement of forests 340,100” 56,693 
Reserve funds 1,010,000 16,006 

‘ar Department 395.203, 

Army expenses . 11,337+439 
Gendarmes 3130352 
Navy Department 513,206 
Navy nde 5,015,202 
Special navy expenses .. 6,402,801 
Onohama Dockyard, on account of. "14,693 
Department of Justic asige 251,113 
Court of Cassatio other courts. 2,540,573 
Education Departwent 309,046 
Colleges, schools, &c. 505,380 
Subsidies to schools 13,000 


Department of Agriculture and Com- 
MECC 

Subsides for a 
tries wre 

Department of Communications, in- 
cluding postal and telegraph 'ser- 


SARS $22,726 
ulture and indus- 





155749 





VICES i es Penids 3,564,450 594.075 
Subsidies for navigation 28,000 4,000 
Senate .. Sahin 285,312 52 





Board of Audit 















Railway Burea es y128 
Hokkaido Administrative Board 304,710 
Imperial temporary pelace ... ‘200,000 334333 
Shrine of Jingu 54,088 “9,115 

nent and National Assembly 
buildings ... sh 468,673, 78,412 

Expenditure for the committee on 
TAGS, 4p ssssciooess are 21,298 3,550 
Expenditure for exhibitions .. 25,000 4,160 
Total 72,935,552 13,322,592 


The revenue side of the Japanese Budget is al 
ways much easier to understand than the expendi- 
ture side, Lucidity is not one of the merits which 
could be justly claimed for the Finance Minister’s 
explanations. But it is possible to discover, by a 
comparison of the leading heads of disbursement, 
in what direction the expenditure is growing. 

In round numbers, the expenditure of the 
current year will be 80,000,000 yen, or about 
13,323,0001., of which 20,000,000 yen (3,333:333!:) 
go, as in the preceding fiscal year, towards paying 
off. the nation’s debt, leaving 60,000,000 yen 
(10,000,0001.) for the working expenses of the 
Government. Now the Government of Japan is 
apportioned out amongst ten great Departments 
or Ministers of State; and the proportionate ex- 
penditure of each for the two fiscal years under 
review is given in the following table, in which the 
Departments have been arranged in the order, 
not of their honor vank, but in that of their 
financial importance and expensiveness. 










































1887-88, 1886-87, Increase. Decrease. 
Yen. Yer 
13,000,000 pet 
$293.46 
i Bakobg34 
Interior 8.38: 8.231 
289,609 
Tahiigs 
B26 Jeloo0 
8 840,187 59 
Agriculture and Cor i 
CTC estre 538478 - 3321 
Total ......... $$5099, 49,922,107 7,751,169 2 $82,503 
(aytBty73¢1,) (8,330,381) (1,291 80H.) (430,481.) 





There are a few administrative organisations 
and outlays not included in the above ten great 
Departmcnts, the aggregate expenditure of which 
amounts to about one-twelfth of the whole. A 
similar comparison of these for the current and 
previous year gives the following result :-— 














1867-88, 1886.87, Inerense. Decrense, 
Yen. Ye Yen. Y 
Colcny of ero 288,289 2,500,000 StyT4t 
Pensions, annuities, &e 720,033 = 
Palace, buildings, &c. .. = 
Cabinet verssenenes 3u8st 
at 








44 





337.383 
) (sb,2301.) 
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The total increase of expenditure, querdfete, is: 
ven. 











In the ten Ministries of State 5,168,276 
In the auxiliary offices... 78,201 
Total . 5,246,537 
Or about (874,4230.) 





Aglance at the first of the immediately pre- 
ceding tables suffices to show that in this’ fiscal 
year everything is being sacrificed to the navy, 
which absorbs over six million seven hundred 
thousand yen (about 1,120,000!.), or about a mil- 
lion and a half more than the increase on the 
whole Budget. Consequently, the other Depart- 
ments, in the aggregate, show an actual dectease 
of expenditure. In fact, the decrease 
Finance Department alone, amounting to over two 
million yen, is more than double the excess in the 
other eight’ Departments, exclusive of the navy, 
and this enormous increase in the last-named 
Department by no means represents the full 
extent of the national interest and exertions 
in the direction of strengthening the naval arm; 
for, apait from, and in addition to, the taxation 
and loan for this purpose, a voluntary contri- 
bu nd for coast defence has been got up; 
and on the goth of November, 1887, amounted 
to 2,438,524 ver (406,4212.) of which the Emperor 
contributed 60,0001, which, of course, does not 







































appear in the Estimates atall. Ata time when 
all the civilised Powers of the world seem to be 
vying with each other in enlarging: their powers of 
destruction or defence, it is not strange that Japan 

wld follow the lead thus given, especially when 
her gigantic and usually lethargic neighbour is 
display ing an unwonted alactity and er in the 
same direction. 

THe Nationa. Dest, - 
en. 
New Debt... 10,591,275, 








ats exchange bonds 
stered Kinsatsu exchange 





5,700,050 






bor 
Hereditary pension bonds 
Loans for public works 


7,929,990 
85, 












Naleasendo sailway bonds 

Navy bonds . 5,000,000 
Consolidated bonds . 1,325,050 
Foreign Debt 71522,032 


Money borrowed for suppression 


of S. W. Rebellion 10,000,000 



































Old Debt 7,080,907 
¥ + 241,491,249 
or about 40,248,5410. 
DECREASES. 
Yen. 
10 per cent. Hereditary pension 
bonds redeemed + 9,926,850 
Ex Shinto Priest pension bonds... 04,825 
Loan for public works paid off 20,000 
Old Debt redeemed 219,465 
Total ss 10,261,130 
(1,710,1901.) 
INCREASES. 
Yen. 
5 per cent. Navy bonds issued 5,000,000 
6 per cent. Consolidated bonds 
issued .. + 1,325,050 
Total 6,325,050 





(1,0545175/.) 
Showing a reduction, as compared with the 
19th fiscal year, of 3,036,080 yen, or about 656,03 11 
Between April and October, 1887, the National 
Debs has, however, been increased by the issue 
of 





Yen. 








5 per cent. navy bonds 6,000,000 
3 per cent. consolidated bonds ... 31,473,400 
Pension bonds ... 1,040 

37474440 


(6,2.45,7401-) 
and reduced ng the same period by the 
following redemptions :-— 














Yen. 
New public loan 20,000 
Bonds exchangeable for Kinsatsu. 1,247,350 
Industrial loan bonds 10,000 
Pension bonds 20,581,435 
Foreign debt .. 527,528 
Old public loan 210,454 





31,605,767 
(5,267,028/.) 
The total amount of the National Debt on 
November 30, 1887, amounted to 247,359,922 yen, 
or about 41,226,654/., which, though’ showing an 
increase of the nation’s liabilities, reduces the 
amount of annual interest on the debt, and proves 
that so far Count Matsugata is slowly carrying 
out his scheme for consolidating a large portion 
| of the National Debt at 5 per cent. iaterest. 











UNIVE 
UR 





The amount of Government paper money in cit 
culation at the time of the issue of the Budget was 
67,263,274 yen, showing a reduction, as compared 
with the 19th fiscal year, of 9,671,350 yer. 

The Reserve Fund amounts to 37,043,419 yer, 
showing a decrease of 6,821,989 yen. 

Advances by the Government amount to 
18,242,169 yen, a slight reduction of 74,654 yer 
(12,4421. 

‘The central fund for the relief of agricultural 
distress amounts to 3,069,701 yen (511,617!.), be- 
ing an increase of 358,754 yer (59,792/.). 

The special fund is given as 1,290,056 yen, show- 
ing an increase of 73,979 yen (12,3291-). 

"The total amount of specie reserve of gold and 
silver in the Finance Department on the 3oth No- 
vember, 1887, was— 

Gold 








Yen 13,771,304 
Silver z Yen 16,334,307 
being an increase of gold of 2,470,561 yew, and a 
decrease of silver to tie amount of 5,246,388 yer, 

as compared with the same period in 1880. 


Import and Exrort oF Gotp. 
From Jaxvary to 























1886. ‘October, 1887. 
Export. Import, Export, In be 
Yen Ven. Ye Yen 
Gold coin ....,. 280,282 29,164 111,688 
Gold bul 775705 3075127" 980,336 
Gold bullion...“ 889,708 = = 
Total s+ 357,987 1,225,992 111,688 980,336 


(59,664!.) (2043322) (18,614/.) (163,390!.) 
Imrort anp Exvort ov Sitver. 
From Jancary to. 








1886. Ociowen, 1887. 
Export. Import. Export. Import. 
. Yen, Yen. Yen, Yen. 
Silver coin 9,180,057 $26,870 9,347,053 414,485 
silver bul- 
lion 143,248 5,882,186 2,21 1486 
Silver bul- " He 
tion = 1,024,754" = 8,905,655* 
Total ... 9,323,905 8,333,810 9349350 9,324,629 


(14553,9842-)(1,388,970/.)(1,558,225/.)(1,554,1052.) 
Attention has before been called to the large 
export of silver yen from this country. The total 
export for 1887 will be over 10,000,000 yen, of 
which the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank alone 
will have exported close on seven millions. This, 
as I stated in a previous report, is entirely due to 
the “bearing down” exchange practice of the 
“Shokin Ginko” (Specie Bank), which from the 
first conducted its operations on a basis which was 
neither sound nor reasonable. They simply 
offered, and continue to offer, to buy bills drawn 
on Europe and America, at } to 1 per cent., under 
whatever the ascertained rates of the foreign banks 
might happen to be. The foreign banks, who have 
consequently practically ceased to import bullion 
must, until exchange operations are conducted on 
a legitimate basis, continue to export silver yen 
manifestly at the expense of Japan. Fortune has 
favoured the Specie Bank so far, and it is realising 
large profits, It holds a considerable amount ot 
Government deposits, and its profits on interest 
account must be very large by loans, at a high 
rate of interest, to Japanese, out of the large sums 
it gets from the Government. In exchange opera- 
tions, however, it must have lost during the Latear 
part of last year, 

In July, 1887, there were 136 National Banks 
(bratich offices’ not included) in Japan, and theie 
total capital amounted to 45,404,600 yen, or 
7,567,433! The amount of paper money issued 
by the National Banks was 28,947,629 yen, and 
their reserve fund was 7,923,220 yen, the same as 
in March, 1886. 

‘The first railway constructed in Japan, which 
connects Tokyo and Yokohama, was opened in 
June, 1872, and is now the only double line of rail- 
way in this country. 


ImreriaL Government Rattways. 




































Muss. 
Tokyo-Yokohama 3 18. 
Kobe-Ot 58} 
Tsuruga-Takcetoya rout 
‘Takasaki: Yokogawa 18 
Navetsu-Sekiyama 18 
Yokolama-Kodzu 31 
Total soon 24 
Rares of Pxorir. ‘ 
For the year 1886— 
Pen Comes 
Tokyo-Yokohama . 1173, 
Kobe-Ou 308 
suruga-Ogali o: 
Ogaki- Handa of 
Takasaki-Vokogawa ; 
Sekiyama-Naoetsu “ nia 











the sake of convenience of comparison, values 

p in silver yen. According to the Customs’ Report, 

the average value of the’gold yen was in the 19th year, Meiji, 

2406 higher than the silver 3, and in the aoth year of Meiji, 
1st higher. 


Original from 
RSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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Lines unpeR Construction. 





Tokaido line from Kodzu to Obu will be com- 








pleted by the end of 1889 vessesscsssssveesess 185 
Navetsu line from Sekiyama to Vokogawa 

will, with the exception of a gap of about 

15 miles at the Usui Pass, be completed by 

the end of 1888 ... me 69 





254 
Lines 1n ConTEMPLATION, 





Totsuka-Yokosuka ... 12 
Nagahama-Otsu, about 40 
52 


Estimatep Cost or Consrruction. 

Toxaipo Lixe.—From Yokohama to Obu June- 
tion, 216 miles; 9,776,606 yer, or 1,630,000. 

TaxasaKt-Naogrsu Line.—105 miles; 5,753,833 
yen, or 960,000. 

Torsuka-Yoxosuxka Line.—12 miles; 450,000 
yen, or 75,0001. 

No estimate has yet been made of the cost of 
the Nagahama-Tsuruga line. 

Tue Temtya-Sarroro anp Poronal Raitway. 

Th e, the only one in the Island of Yezo, is 
under the control of the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce. It is 56} miles in length, and 
was opened in May, 1883. The cost of construc- 
tion was about 204,742/. An extension is con- 
templated from Sapporo to Morozan. 

‘Tue Jaran Ramway Company. 

The authorised capital of this company is 
20,000,000 yen, divided into 400,000 shares of 50 
yen each. Interest at the rate of 8 per cent. 
guaranteed by the Government on the pa 
Capital of the company. 

Lines Oren. 
Uyeno (Tokyo) to Mayebashi 
















Shinagawa to Akabane . 13 
Omiya to Shiogama.. 207} 
289 


Dividend for the first half of 1886 was at the rate 
of 8 per cent. ; for the second half of the same year 
9 per cent. ; and for the first half of 1887, of per 
cent. 





Line 1x ConTEMPLaTion. 
Mites, 


Sendai to Awomori teeeantons 

‘There is also a small railway from Osaka to 
Sakai, eight miles in length, which belongs toa 
private company. 


Private Raitways, THE ConsTrucTION oF 


WHICH HAS BEEN SANCTIONED BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 





Mies. 


Rid-M6_ Railway. — From Mayebashi to 








Oyama 18 
Mito Railway.—Oyama to Mito (?) 
Kiushia Railway 240 
Sanyo Railway.—Hyogo to Okayama and 

Hiroshima » 130 





The following railways are also_ projected :— 
Yamato Railway ; Otsu-Yokkaichi; Sanuki; Kofu- 
Gotemba; Hachioji; Yamagata; Nikko; Echigo; 
and a line from Nagasaki to Shibukawa. 

From the above it will be seen that, at the pre- 
sent date, there are 598} miles of railway open in 
in Japan, 254 in course of construction, and, as 
far'as can be ascertained, 680 in contemplation, 
not including a number of projected private lines, 
the mileage of which is not given. 

Passenger fares were greatly reduced last year, 
and are now moderate; but a similar reduction 
was not made for return tickets, which are far too 
high and ought to be reduced in equal proportion. 


First-class passengers are now allowed 130 Ibs. 
of luggage free of charge ; second-class passengers, 
80 Ibs.; and third-class passengers, 40 Ibs. 

No reduction has been made in freight rates, 
which are practically prohibitive, except for ex- 
pensive and perishable articles. This is a very 
short-sighted policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment, for, until the rates are considerably lowered, 
the rapid’means of conveying the produce of the 
interior of the country to the coast remains closed, 
and remunerative goods traffic cannot be ex. 
pected. Indeed, the freight receipts of all the 
lines are at present so small that were it not for 
the passenger traffic the Tokyo-Yokohama line 
and the Japan Railway Company would scarcely 
pay any dividend, and the other railways, both 
imperial and private, would be tuuning at a 
ruinous loss. 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO, 
eit aoee 
(From our Sreciat Corresroxpent.) 









San Francisco, May 12th. 

The States are all choosing delegates to the 
Republica i chicago, and the honour 
of being selected is esteemed 
seems it ought to be. Wh: y man should want 
to spend a week at Chicago with the thermometer 
at 85° in the shade, for the purpose of putting up 
@ puppet to be knocked down in November, must 
be classed among insoluble problems, ‘The Re- 
publicans are no nearer a choice than they were 
when [last wrote. Your readers will remember, 
if they read these letters, that I have always 
adhered to the belief that Blaine’s letter of last 
January was not honest—that he all along w. 
to run, and vowing he would never conseut, was 
quite ready to consent when the nomination was 
offered him. If my judgment was correct, his de- 
clination produced the effect it was probably 
designed to have; it disarmed that large and 
respectable faction of the Republican party which 
was opposed to running him a second time. Such 
men as Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania are now 
estopped from objecting to Blaine by the obvious 
retort that he objects to himself. At any rate, no 
word against him is now heard in Republican 
circles. If the convention should nominate him, 
and he should reply that he accepts in obedience 
to its demand and in opposition to his own wish 
Cameron and Ingersoll and his other foes would 
not have a word to say, 

A more difficult job for him would be to recone 
cile the Chicago Tribune and the party in Illinois. 
‘The State convention instructed its delegates for 
Walter Q. Gresham of Indiana, a man of spotless 
character, and presumably a tevenue reformer. 
A similar course is likely to be followed by Mine- 
{sota, and possibly by Wisconsin, If Blaine is 
nominated against the wishes of these States, and 
on the platform of his reply to Cleveland’s Messe 
age, he will run some risk of losing the North: 
West, which would make his candidacy ludicrous. 
The farmers of the North-West are not all free- 
traders; but enough of them now answer to that 
tile to make the fate of a hide-bound protectionist 
very uncertain their States. ‘The effort of 
Medill of Chicago is to unite the party on Gresham, 
who would say nothing about protection except 
that the tariff stood in need of being reformed, and 
to fight the battle on the ground of Democratic 
maladministration, and Cleveland’s inconsistency 
in running for a’second term. It is not a pro- 
mising scheme, but it is probably the best Medill 
could do unless he was prepared to bolt from the 
party altogether. It is a misfortune for ambitious 
politicians to figure in petiods of transition; the 
temptation to pursue a middle course is almost 
irresistible; yet, of politicians as of women, it is 
certain that the one who trims is lost. 

Mr. President is resolute and uncompromising. 
He exacts obedience to party discipline as the 
price of official favour. A Pennsylvania Democrat 
avowed his intention of opposing the Mills Lill; 
the President vetoed a bill for a public building in 
his district, which probably ends his political 
career. Hehas chosen as his mouth-piece Scott of 
Erie, the man who wrested the control of the 
Pennsylvania state convention out of the hands of 
Randall; his speech, which was delivered yester- 
day, was one of the most vigorous that congress 
has heard. Mrs. Cleveland and Miss Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland showed their interest in it by 
occupying seatsin the Speaker's gallery during the 
two hours of its delivery. The poor miserable 
white-livered Democrats who are going about 
whining that Cleveland has ruined the paity by 
his candour are making up to a new appreciation 
of the man, They are realizing the truthfulness of 
Puck's caricature, published three years ago, in 
which John Kelly offered the President the choice 
of Peace or War, and Cleveland laughingly 
replied: War, Johnnie, war. 

enator Vootliies of Indiana has apologized to 








more highly than it 















































the Senate for his unseemly language in his con- 
troversy with Ingalls. The latter has offered no 
excuses for his breach of decorum. ‘The fecling 





of the country is that there is little to choose be- 
tween them, People are startled where a retired 
fille de joie takes a pew in church, and becomes 
cons} jous in the administration of parochial 
charities; but in kindly hearts there is always 
some tenderness for the sinner who repenteth, 
while there is little love for sneaks who ferret out 
the dark episodes of her early career, and parade 
her sins for the publicentertainment. It is a nice 
question whether Ingalls’ abuse of the President, 
or Voorhies’ denunciation of Ingalls was the more 
indecent. 

Many of your readers will be sorry to hear of the 
failure of the house of William T, Coleman & Co, 











ted | F 


Coleman has been identified with California and 
Californian industries for nearly forty years; he was 
the head of the Vigilantes who, in the fifties, purged 
San Francisco of rascaldom. He is a genial, whole- 
souled, pleasant, jovial person, who is about as fit 
to conduct a large mercantile business as a ten 
years old boy to sail a steamer. Twenty years 
ago, he had a partner by the name of Edward 
Mott Robinson, a hard-headed Yankee fram New 
Bedford, who put about twelve millions into the 
concern, and lay awake nights if he had five thou- 
sand dollars idle in bank. Robinson, by way of 
king himself pleasant to his partner, used to 
isitors to explain how Coleman had kept him- 
If out ef the poorhouse before he (Robinson) 
became his associate; he often put the query to 
your correspondent with an apparently puzzled 
lace. It will be some time before the assignees 
give us a balance-sheet, but it is said that the lia- 
bilities will foot up over two milli chiefly to 
banks which had discounted Coleman’s paper. 
The assets are mainly cats and dogs, and while 
Coleman’s partners say they will pay $2 to $1, the 
prevailing impression is that the estate will not 
pan out ten cents on the dollar. 

The Anglo-Japan Colony at Yokohama is un- 
derstood to be fond of the theatre, and I therefore 
make no apology for drawing their attention to the 
coming performance of “ Hamlet” which is to be 
given in New York for the benefit of John Lester 
Wallack, who, after a life of success on the stage, 
now retires without a dollar. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that no such cast has ever been wit- 
nessed either in England or in this country. 
Booth plays Hamlet, Mdme. de Modjeska Ophelia, 
Joe Jefferson the First Gravedigger, Barrett the 
Ghost, Plympton Laertes, Rose Eytinge the Queen, 
Rose Coghlan the Player Queen, John Gilbert 
Polonius, John Lane the King, and Mrs. Bowers 
Gertude. "The whole house is already sold, and 
the estimated receipts are $21,000. 

On the morning of Tuesday last, the dead 
body of Nathaniel T. Hatch, a well known 
New York banker and broker, was found in 
the court yard of a house occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs, Scofield in the upper part of New Vork city, 
In reply to questions by the police, Mrs. Scofield 
stated that she had dined alone with Hatch on the 
evening previous, and that the dinner had re- 
quired three bottles of wine to wash it down. After 
the dinner, she returned with him to her house. 
Hearing her husband call, she left the room in 
which Hatch was, and when she returned, she 
found the door locked. She sent forthe police and 
had the door broken open, but could find no trace 
of Hatch until next morning when she saw his 
dead body in the yard. Her theory was that 
Hatch, fearing her husband’s jealousy, had leaped 
from the window into the branches of a tree, had 
missed his hold, and fallen to the ground, The 
police are not quite satisfied with this theory, and 
have held both Scofield and Mrs. Scofield in bail 
to appear at the coroner’s inquest. Scofield is an 
adventurer who acquired a fortune, and became 
identified with a railroad in Utah. “Mrs. Scofield 
who is pretty, and about thirty years of age, 
has led an adventurous life. Of English birth, 
she married a sea captain, with whom she came to 
San Francisco. Here the husband disappeared, 
and his relict figured as a burlesque actress, and 
subsequently asa successful operator in stocks, 
Moving eastward, she next turned up as the wife 
of Scofield, and the friend of leading members of 
the California Colony in New York. She con- 
tinued to operate in stocks, and apparently with 
success, for when she was called upon for bail, she 
produced an account showing that she had 
851,000 to her credit in Hatch’s hands. The idea 
of the police is that Hatch was murdered and 
thrown out of window, and that both husband and 
wife were in it. Witnesses are prepared to swear 
that Hatch had told them he was persecuted by a 
woman who had managed to get a hold on him. 
The character of Scofield is not savoury. Still, 
nothing but the vaguest suspicion has thus far 
developed. In another week, the mystery will 
probably be unravelled, 





























During April last the returns of imports and 
exports compiled by the Customs Bureau in the 
Finance Department were as follows :— 

MeRcHANDISE. 






Yen. 
Imports .. 4,939.934.64 
Exports .... 4:244,795.21 




















‘Total 9,181,729.56 
Excess 6921139.14 
Yen 
Imports . 326,836.25 
Exports . 963'772.40 
Total 1,290,608 65 
Excess of Imports , 636,936.15 
Original from 
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THE CHINESE NAVY. 
ge 


The Viceroy Li with a large retinue of Chinese 
officials and a few selected foreign guests, from 
whose ranks all possible critics were excluded, left 
a week ago for a fortnight’s cruise with the Pei- 
yang Fleet, which has lately been reinforced by 
two cruisers built in Stettin and two built in New- 
castle, and is now, as far as regards the number 
and quality of the vessels and the power of the 
armaments, a fairly efficient if unequal and in- 
complete squadron. 

To forma true idea of the Chinese Northern 
Fleet the only right standard of comparison is to 
include in the considerations an examination of 
the navy of the neighbouring country of Japan. 

The Japanese navy is, in actual force of ships 
and guns, much inferior to that of Chin, But, 
in effect, the balance might be redressed in war- 
fare, as China does not possess the necessary 
elements of power which Japan has in abundance. 
Japan has at least four large dry docks, also some 
useful slips. She has an admirable arsenal at 
Yokosuka, is founding another in the Inland Sea, 
and has the right to use the well appointed work- 
shops of Kobe, Yokohama, and Nagasaki, which 
would be of the utmost value in time of wa 
Japan has also an adequate naval administration ; 
in fact, no European navy is managed by more 

telligent and practical methods than the Japa- 
nese Naval Department of Tokio. 

There are in Japan an ample number of Ad- 
mirals and Commodores, all competent to direct 
their forces in offensive or defensive war, men 
who understand the right tactical uses of gun, 
ram, or torpedo, and are able to form and direct 
naval brigades to co-operate on land service for 
attack or defence of positions, battery service, 
etc. The Japanese navy captains, lieutenants, 
doctors, engineers, midshipmen, etc., are also 
thoroughly well trained and competent, and need 
not fear the ordeal of comparison with the similar 
officers of the European marine services. In fact, 
the Japanese officers, in marked contradistinction 
to the Chinese naval authorities, eagerly invite the 
observation and criticism of foreign experts from 
which the Chinese shrink. In consequence, the 
Japanese navy, which virtually dates from 1867 or 
1868, when judged by the highest standards, must 
rank as a most creditable and efficient service as 
far as direction and officers are concerned. ‘The 
crews are also of excellent quality. The trained 
seamen and gunners are admirably well drilled 
and equipped, there are full reserves, a regular 
method of recruitment; and, in fact, the Japanese 
navy is an admirable service, capable ‘of ready 
expansion, and well able to protect the interests 
of the Japanese Empire whenever the inevitable 
struggle for predominance on the Asian shore of 
the Pacific occurs. 


The Chinese naval progress is more slow and 
less sure; and although some progress is made, no 
satisfactory results can be obtained until all the 
sea forces of the Empire are placed under one suit- 
able and supreme direction with the requisite con- 
comitants'éh a modéen aad scienlifie organization, 

The Viceroy Li may, however, regard his fleet 
with pride, as he himself, under the pressure of 
continual difficulties, has formed it, such as it is, 
in about twelve years’ time, and, notwithstanding 
the shortcomings, which we will point out in a 
frank and friendly spirit, he has the right to say 
that he alone of all Chinese statesmen has been 
able to create a powerful navy, as well as the best 
army of China. 

‘The Chinese Northern Fleet includes two large 
armoured ships, the Zing-yuen and Chen-yuen, 
each of 7,430 tons displacement, with twin screws, 
and engines of 6,200 horse-power, eff. The ar. 
mour is partial and vertical, and is fourteen inches 
thick. It is of ample length for protecting the 
engines, boilers, and magazines, Each vessel 
carries two partially armoured echeloned turrets, 
four breech-loading Krupp guns of 30} c.m.=12.01 
English inches, for shell of 725lbs. weight, which, 
with 202lbs. powder charge, have an initial velo. 
city of 1,713 feet, and are therefore considerably 
inferior to the cannon of more recent construction. 

There is an unrigged cruiser, the Chi-yuen, 
built in 1883 at Stettin, partially armoured. She 
carries two 21 cm. Krupp guns,=8.24 inches 
English, for shell of 308lbs., which, with a powder 
charge of golbs., attain an initial velocity of 1,657 
feet.’ She has, also, a powerful torpedo arma- 
ment of four tubes. 

There are the two new cruisers with vertical 
armour, built at Stettin, and two new Armstrong 
cruisers with horizontal armour, lately described 
in our paper with much detail, There are also 
two older Armstrong cruisers, the first of their 
special type, each carrying two 25-ton Armstrong 
guns of high power. ‘These last two vessels, as 
the prototype of the later and perfected Armstrong 
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cruisers such as the Giovanni Bausan, Esmeralda, 
Dogali, Naniwa, etc., ave still efficient, although 
under a limited range of conditions. They are 
also interesting as showing the development of an 
idea conceived by an engineer who endeavoured 
to combine great offensive power of armament 
with high speed and small size. The first stage 
was the little gun-vessel; H.B.M.S. Staunch, which 
on a hull not larger than that of a Peiho tug- 
boat carried a ginch 12-ton gun. ‘The next 
stage was shown in the sea-going craft known as 
the alphabetical gunboats built for China, some 
of which carried cannon of 35 to 38 tons. The 
third stage was shown in the two cruisers built in 
1881-1882 for the Viceroy Li, followed as they 
were in 1884 by the Esmeralda and her consorts, 
which matked a distinct departure in the arts of 
naval warfare, the latest outcome of which is the 
Spanish cruiser, Reina Regente, carrying an im- 
mensely powerful battery, a large torpedo arma- 
ment, a very large coal supply, an unusually thick 
oblique and Horizontal deck armour, and engine 
power that gives 20,4; knots or 24 land miles speed 
per hour. ‘Iwo months ago the same fundamental 
idea was extended by H.B.M. Admiralty in the 
design of the Blake and Blenheim, with a potential 
speed of 22 knots or 25} land miles per hour. 

The Chinese Northern Fleet, notwithstanding 
its mixed armament, including as it does many 
old muzzle-loading guns of limited range and 
power, all good in their day but no longer fitted 
for the exigencies of war, is now a tolerably effec- 
tive weapon as a whole for offence or defence, as 
far as material is concerned, but should be re- 
garded as a nucleus. 

There are many defects in the present com- 
position of the flotilla, There are no rigged 
armoured vessels of the Riachuelo type, the most 
perfect sea-yoing ironclad yet designed, and as 
such adopted by the naval advisory board of the 
ted States after long and searching investiga- 
tion. There are no rigged cruisers of H.M-S. 
Leander, or the French Primauguet, or German 
Sophie type, all most excellent, and, for a navy, 
indispensable vessels. ‘There are no swift gun- 
boats, well-armed, lightly but yet adequately 
rigged, capable of steaming over 14 knots, and 
carrying much coal. There are too few torpedo 
boats. Japan is now building at Kobe from 25 
to 30 new torpedo craft of two classes, the largest 
of which will be fit to accompany a fleet at sea. 

The Chinese navy ships, although the dry dock 
at Port Arthur will not be complete for some time 
yet, and then will consist of one dock only, have 
one and all unsheathed iron bottoms. To keep 
such vessels efficient for service, docking should be 
done three times yearly, a need which constitutes 
a grave defect if all circumstances are considered. 
Nor can the personnel of the fleet be considered 
satisfactory, though no doubt a gradual and visible 
improvement goes on. The Chief Admiral, Ting, 
an intelligent and meritorious official, reasonable 
in his views anda fair administrator, has never 
mastered even the rudiments of naval science, and 
in time of war it would be necessary to replace 
him and all officials of his class by men who can 
conduct the tactical evolutions of a fleet during 
the continual variations of the different phases of 
active operations. 

Before the Chinese navy or the Chinese army 
can fulfil any of the conditions that must be ob- 
served in actual warfare, there must be a reform 
of the present methods. ‘To create an efficient 
China, able to defend the ports and coast, 
f need be, to meet attack by counter-attack 
or suitable defence, there must bea settled and 
definite system of organisation which must include 
supreme and subordinate direction, docks, arsenals, 
forts, stores, war-ports, naval schools, coal supplies, 
scientific and constructive services, a medical and 
hospital department, training ships, regular 
systems of lev ay, reserves, pensions, etc, 
uniform, arms, discipline, equipment, and all the 
proper and necessary concomitants of a naval 
force, so that all the fleets of China should be able 
to combine, or take separate or concerted action 
promptly and with efficiency. 

Great efforts are being made to complete and 
equip the works at Port Arthur, and it is said that 
the principal reason of the Viceroy Li's cruise is 
to decide upon the creation of war ports at Ta 
lien-wan and W. -wei, as these two last named 
harbours may upon investigation prove to be in 


































































many essential respects superior by natural endow- 
ment to Port Arthur, On the Yangtze, when a 
naval system is formulated, it will not be difficult 








to found a naval arsenal near Chingkiang. There 
are also good stations for the mid-China fleet near 
to Chusan and at Nam-quan, while the Canton 
fleet can be well accommodated at Whampoa. 
China has abundance of good sites suitable for 
war ports, especially of the second and third class. 
At the same time there are the beginnings of a 











competent naval service in the pupils trained in 
the Foochow, Shanghai, and Tientsin schools, 
provided all three schools were managed on one 
uniform system, and the general training less 
neutralized than is at present the case by the pre- 
dominance of theoretical over practical education, 
the avoidance of physical discipline, and the want of 
training-ships. Without training-ships the Chinese 
naval cadets can never become good officers. 

When skilled officers can be provided in ample 
numbers for the Chinese fleets, unless the service 
is to be a sham, a thorough educational course 
should be enforced, asin Japan. ‘The vessels of 
the squadrons should be exercised at sea at vary- 
ing speeds, to accustom officers and men to ac- 
curate observation and due performance of tactical 
movements. Not infrequently there should be 
evolutionary exercise at night. The crews should 
be regularly trained to boat service, gunnery, 
small arms drill, coaling the vessels, etc., and, to 
perfect the officers and men in their duties, the 
crews when in polt should be trained to embarka- 
tion and disembarkation in boats, to land field- 
pieces and machine guns, brigade for shore duty, 
throw up earth work or sand bag walls, be fitted 
for land service with soldiers, and learn how to 
attack or defend positions, batteries, etc. 

But until China has her navy under one direc- 
tion, and possesses adequate systematic and scien- 
tific direction her fleets, which cost so much, and 
from which so much is expected, will prove to be 
of but small if any value in time of war witha 
naval power.—Chinese Times. 








AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
IN 1887. 
a 

Asa rule, the Americans are very prompt and 
energetic in publishing matters of general public 
interest. With great journalistic enterprise, the 
Railroad Gasette (New York) annually publishes 
statistics of railway accidents in the United States, 
‘Those for 1887 are already to hand, and from 
them we learn that the record of the past year is 
the worst in the history of American railways. 
While the mileage of road has increased about 10 
per cent., and the train mileages probably 8 or g 
per cent. accidents have incteased by 18 and 
casualties to persons over 4o per cent. And, as 
will appear from a study of the comparisons, it 
must not be assumed that the large number of 
casualties results wholly from exceptional causes, 
for employés, who do not suffer in a special degree 
from cases like Chatsworth and Forest Hills, have 
been sacrificed at the rate of about 8 per week— 
an increase of 35 per cent. over the previous year 
and still more over the average for the preceding 
three years. Passengers, too, have. suffered 
severely from ordinary accidents—if the term “ or- 
dinary”” may be used—for, deducting the number 
killed at Deerfield, Silver Creek, and Rio in 1886, 
the six worst accidents of 1887 may be omitted, 
and then 20 per cent. more passengers were killed 
in 1887 than in 1886. The number of accidents 
was exceeded in 1883, but their fatality that year 
was very much less, the number of persons killed 
being 473 (of which 132 were passengers and 

others”), and the average killed per accident 
being 0-288, as against 0°437 in 1887. ‘The number 
injured was about the same then as last year, but 
this is a poor basis for comparison, as chroniclers 
vary so widely in their standard for reporting in- 
juries which ave not severe, ‘The classification of 
casualties, according to the kind of accidents in 
which they occurred, sums up for the years as 
follows :— 
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pasted 
Of the 1,491 accidents recorded, 700 were colli- 


sions, This is the largest number of this class 
ever recorded. Negligence in operating, which 
may be taken as the tue reason for nearly all 
collisions, is fully holding its rank among the 
‘auses of disaster; while whatever real decrease, 
local or general, ‘there may be in accidents or 
casualties that can be attributed to better plant, 
apparatus, or management, is to be credited largely 
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to improvements in road and rolling stock. Of 
the “defects of equipment,” shown’ this year, 
one-tenth are from fallen brake beams, a cause 
that may often be classed as negligence. ‘The 
more prominent causes of collisions are shown in 
the following table :— 


Causes or Cottistons. 





Train breaking in two 
Misplaced switch : 
Failure to give or to observe signals. 
Mistake in giving or understanding orders 
Cars run out of siding by wind, &c. ....... 
Maliciousness 
Power brake 
Miscellaneous 















jlures 





Total explained ..... 
Unexplained of 


Total 


Mistakes in or concerning telegraphic orders, 
which constitute the chief cause of butting collisions 
on the open road, have increased 50 per cent. over 
either 1886 or 1885. The casualties resulting 
directly from “the deadly car-stove” cannot be 
readily calculated, as both the killed and the 
injured in each accident are reported in the aggre- 
gate, persons who escaped the fire and those who 
may have been killed before its breaking out not 
being separated from the others. In the four 
principal accidents that were ac 
there were sixty-si 
injured. At St. 
started from the engine. People killed or injured 
by fire in smaller train accidents swell the total to 
sixty-eight passengers and seven employés killed, 
fifty-six passengers and two employés injured. 
We append the dates of seven most notable 
American disasters of the year :—-January 4, Re- 
public, Ohio, and Mitteneague, Massachusetts; 
February 5, White River, Vermont; March 14, 
Forest Hilis, Massachusetts; May 28, Kittanning 
Point, Pennsylvania; August 10, Chatsworth, 
Illinois; October 10, Kouts, Indiana; December 
gist, Greenville, Kentucky.—/ron. 
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THE LATE MR. T. G. RICHMOND. 
a Ss 
INQUEST. 

An inquest took place yesterday mor 
body of Mr. Thomas G. Richmond. ‘The jury, 
Messrs. ‘T. A. Singleton, R. S. Schwabe, and E. 
Leopold, with Mr. J. H. Gubbins, Acting Assistant. 
Judge (Coroner) met at No. 163, Settlement, and 
having been sworn, viewed the body of the deceased, 
afterwards proceeding to H.B.M.’s Court-room 
where evidence was taken. 

‘The first witness called was, 

Dr. T. H. Tripler, who deponed—About a quarter 
to four yesterday afternoon I was called to see Mr. 
Richmond atthe Grand Hotel. I found him inroom 
No. 60, lying on the floor near the washstand. He 
was then dead. There was an incised wound on the 
throat about six inches long, extending from left to 
right and dividing the superficial structures. The 
muscles of the throat were also divided. The 
membrane connecting the hyoid bone with the 
top of the larynx—with the thyroid cartilage; both 
internal and external carotid arteries on both sides 
of the throat; the internal, external, and anterior 
jugular veins—six in all—were alldivided. Death 
had resulted almost immediately from hemorrhage. 
Isawa razor covered with blood lying on the marble 
slab of the wash stand. The razor now shown me, 
which i: French make, I recognise as the one 
Isaw. The body when I saw it was warm. He 
could not have lived over a minute with such a 
wound, The wound must have been self-inflicted; 
it is almost impossible that it should be inflicted 
by another unless the deceased was in a recumbent 
position. His wife said that when she saw him he 
was bending over the slop pail, butwhen she touched 
him, fell on the floor, where helay when I saw him 
and also when you (the Coroner) saw him later. 

To Mr. Singleton—There was no sign of any 
tussle or struggle. 

‘To the Coroner—There was blood in two parts 
of the room. There were a few ounces of blood on 
the marble top of the toilet table, which was about 
15 feet distant from the wash stand. He must 
have inflicted two wounds, one at the toilet table, 
and the other bending over the slop pail, and in 
the meantime must have crossed the room holding 
his throat, because there was no blood on the mid- 
dle of the floor. The blood on the toilet table 
seemed to have spurted from an artery, and some 
of it had drained into oneof the drawers of the table, 
but none had gone on the carpet near the table. 

To Mr. Singleton—There were two entrances 
to the room, one from the hall and the other from 
the verandah and both were open when I entered 























To the Coroner—I was present at a post mortem 
held by Dr. Wheeler this morning, and we dis- 
covered chronic inflammation of the membranes 
of the brain, which had been going on for years past. 

The Coroner—Would the disease you discovered 
be such as to make a person unaccountable for his 
actions ? 

Witness—It would produce profound depression 
and melancholia, and I think that at the time he 
took his life he was not responsible for his actions. 

To Mr. Singleton—A man with his condition of 
brain, and those profound fits of melancholia, 
would become a monomaniac—would be liable to 
have suicidal fits of monomania. 


Dr. Wheeler deponed—I have just heard Dr. 
Tripler’s evidence, and T agree with him as to the 
existence of chronic disease of the membranes of 
the brain, which had been going on for some time. 
On the vertex of the right hemisphere I discovered 
a large adhesion of the membranes more than 
half an inch in diameter, and at the base of the 
brain the membranes there were also glued together, 
[tis my opinion that the tation of the brain 
substance caused by these constricting adhesions 
would produce all the symptoms that Mr. Richmond 
had for 18 months before his death, and would 
account for the fits of depression that he had. 
Lattended him 18 months ago for one of those 
fits. I produce a note which he wrote to me a 
little after seven yesterday morning asking me 
to attend him. When I went down, a little 
before 8, I found him in a very depressed state. 
He told me he had not slept all night, and said 
I would wonder at his sending for me so eatly 
when he appeared to be so healthy. There was 
nothing to worry him, he said; he had just been mar- 
ried and ought to be the happiest man going, and 
so he was, but he could not tackle business. bsaid, 
“Oh, let business alone for a few days.” He 
said Mr. Townley wanted to go home and he must 
goto business. “I said— Oh never mind; don’t 
worry about it but settle down for a few days.” He 
said he did not feel able to grasp his business. I 
told him to lie in bed for a while, not to mind 
business for this week. He then seemed to forget 
his own trouble, and said his wife wanted some 
medicine for neuralgia. The irritation of the 
brain substance caused by those constricting bands 
would tend to bring on fits of depression, and it 
would take the form of suicidal mania. 




















Mrs. Georgina Richmond stated—I last saw my 
husband in life about a quarter before three yester- 
day. When I next saw him he was bending over 
a pail of blood. I could not tell whether he was 
dead or not. 

Frederick Townley deponed—I can say that, 
previous to his leaving Yokohama for home about 
a year ago, for several months deceased had com- 
plained of sleeplessness and great nervous excite- 
ment during the day, [know that he consulted two 
or three doctors, but nothing that they advised or 
prescribed seemed to do himany substantial good. 
On the 24th of May he left for home, and I heard 
very good reports of him. He had’ improved in 
health during the whole time he was athome. Re- 
ports came from him direct and also from friends, 
Shortly after he left last year Dr. van der Heyden 
called on me to enquire about Mr. Richmond ; he 
said from what he had seen of Mr. Richmond he 
was afraid he was suffering from incipient demen- 
tia paralytica—the better, more important, parts 
of the brain being affected. He advised me to 
write home to his friends and tell them to give 
any doctors that might be consulted his opinion of 
the trouble. Ididso. Dr. van der Heyden said 
any doctor who only saw him once would be 
deceived by his healthy appearance. [now know 
that Richmond was made aware of this communi- 
cation by me on his behalf, but only after he had 
consulted doctors at home, who said the doctors out 
here were wrong and that he was sound and well. 
I never had the slightest impression that he was a 
man who might not be accountable for his actions. 
I know of no cause or reason that could have 
accounted for his act. 

Mr. Singleton—I should like to ask whether the 
question was raised as to whether Mr, Richmond 
could go back to Lane Crawford & Co.’s—whe- 
ther the question was raised between him and Mr. 
Townley in any way. 

Witness—That is rather vague; if it is put ina 
straightforward and direct manner I will answer it. 

Mr. Singleton—Was he in any way led to be- 
lieve that he would lose his position ? 


Witness—Is the question: was Mr. Richmond 
likely to lose his situation or not? 


Mr. Singleton—Yes. 
Witness—He was not in such a position. 
Mr. Singleton—Was there any foundation for 















the room, 
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the report that on his way home he was in a luna- 
tic asylum at New York with a sharp attack? 


Witness—I have never heard so. 

. Singleton—It was so reported in Yokohama. 
Witness—You are certainly the first I ever 

heard it from. 


F. O. Eustace deponed—I have known the de- 
ceased for 13 years. Richmond had been suffering 
from fits of melancholy, I saw him several times 
while I was in England, and was gratified to find 
that he was much improved. e said he was 
thinking of getting married, and I told him it was 
such an important step that he should consult the 
best medical men that could be got. I went and 
arranged for a consultation with Dr, Seymour 
Sharkey and in a long conversation with the doc- 
tor I explained to him the ailments that Mr. Rich- 
mond was supposed to have been suffering from. 
Ttold that Dr. van der Heyden said he had 
partial paralysisofthe brain. Dr. Sharkey said there 
was no indication of brain disease and he was quite 
well, though he might at some time have been ill, I 
saw him yesterday morning about 10.30. We walked 
on the Bluff together ‘and afver our return he said 
he felt much better. That was after he had seen 
Dr. Wheeler and taken two doses of medicine. 

‘The Coroner then briefly summediup the case, and 
the jury after a short consultation, found “that the 
deceased Thomas G, Richmond died at the Grand 
Hotel, Yokohama, between the hours of 3.30 and 4 
p.m, on the 31st May, 1888, from hemorthage re- 
sulting froma wound in the throat, inflicted by his 
own hand in a moment of temporary insanity.” 

‘The Coroner, remarking that he quite concurred 
in this verdict, thanked the jury, and the proceed- 
ings closed. 














IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
Sears 
Before Gro. Jamieson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Tvespay, May 2gth, 1888. 


THE SHOOTING ON THE “THOMAS PERRY.”” 


G. H. Hall, the steward of the British ship 
Thomas Perry, was charged to-day with shooting 
one of the crew named Henry Charles, on the 
12th instant. 

Dr. E. Wheeler, sworn, deponed—I am a medi- 
cal practitioner and surgeon of the British jail. I 
have had Charles under my care. He came in on 
Saturday the 12th instant, in the afternoon, He had. 
a pistol shot wound entering his thigh downwards 
and backwards, two inches deep. 1 had him re- 
moved to the Naval Hospital where the bullet was 
removed, The wound is nearly healed now. There 
is no serious injury; the man can walk. 


Henry Charles, sworn, deponed—I_ remember 
the affair of the 12th May on board the Thomas 
Perry. Iwas down below scraping when one of 
the men and the mate, Mr. Jeffrey, had some 
words. I wanted to go on deck and went to do so, 
when the captain, who had come down and was 
chastising the man who had spoken to the mate, 
asked me where I was going. I said ondeck. He 
ordered me back to my work. I turned to go back 
and he then pushed me. I turned and looked at 
him but said nothing, and he again ordered me 
to my work, I went, and as I did so he again 
pushed me, and finally got me in between two 
casks. To free myself I pushed him, and the 
mate then said—* That’s enough, captain; that’s 
all we want,” and struck me on the neck. One 
of the men then jumped on him, and took him 
away, saying two of them must not strike the man, 
At the same time the steward came down and 
fired at the man that had taken the mate away, 
U heard the man say— Oh, God, I’m shot.” The 
captain was wrestling with me at the time for 
possession of the scraper, but on hearing the shot 
T let go the scraper and looked to see whether the 
man Martin was alive or dead. At that moment 
the steward fired again and shot me in the leg. 

The Court—The prisoner got his head cut; do 
you know how it happened? 

Witness—No, sir. [had my knife in the sheath, 
I did not see him knocked on the head. 

Asked by the Court what he had to say to the 
foregoing evidence, 

The Accused stated that on the afternoon in 
question about two o’clock, while he was in the 
cabin, the Captain also being there, the chief 
officer came up from below and said the men in 
the hold were growling, would not do their work, 
and that he could not stand it any longer, and 
would much rather go on shore. The Captain 
went off with him, leaving the steward in the 
cabin, After a short interval the latter went on 
deck, and soon heard a noise in the hold. The 
carpenter, who was looking down over the hatch, 

















called out to him that they were going for the 
“Old man” and the chief officer down in the hold, 
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and told him to go at once to his cabin and 
get his pistol, the carpenter while saying this 
petting hold of a hammer. The steward went to 
is cabin and got his pistol, putting it in one of the 
pockets of his pants. On going down into the 

old he saw the Captain and the chief officer sur- 
rounded by the crew, who had scrapers in their 
hands. He went up to where the Captain was 
and pushed in between the Captain and Charles 
and Martin, those two being closest to the 
Captain. He could recognise Martin, Charles 
and a man called “Long Tom ” as being there, 
but could remember no others. Charles and the 
Captain were struggling for the scraper. As the 
steward got close to them some one, he thought 
the carpenter, sang out “ Look out, steward,” and 
he turned round and got a blow on the back of the 
head with a scraper. Charles was the only man 
close to him at the time. He wheeled back at 
once and, drawing his pistol, a self-cocking re- 
volver, fired low at Charles, who then fell. The 
next shot he fired when there was no one near. 
He did not know where he fired he was so excited, 
the blood streaming down his face; and that was 
all he remembered. He could not say how many 
of the crew were round the Captain and the chief 
officer. 

Charles (to the Court) said it was not true that 
he hit the steward on the head. He could not do 
so, standing as he was three yards away from him. 

The Accused—When I turned back on you were 
you not trying to get the scraper from the Captain ? 

Charles—My friend, at that time— 

The Court—Answer the question. 

Charles—When this man fired the first shot the 
Captain and I had been wrestling for the scraper, 
and [let go the scraper as soon as I heard the 
shot. I turned to see the man who was shot, and 
was at that time three yards from the steward. 

Captain C. W. Grant deponed—I could not 
say how the steward was struck. This man got 
away from me with the scraper, and then I heard a 
shot, and before I could get up properly I heard 
the second shot. I donot know who took the 
scraper from him. I did not. He got away with 
it. Before the shot was fired I should say about 
all the men were round me. When I got up and 
looked round none of them was at his work. When 
the shot was fired they all scattered. 1 was nearly 
down on the deck when the man dragged the 
scraper from me, and could see nothing. I did 
not see the steward come between us. I 
cannot say who struck him, 

The Acting Judge said he should require the 
attendance of the boatswain and the second mate. 

The steward asked that the chief mate should 
also be called. 

G. A. Martin, another seaman, sworn, deponed 
that the chief mate had called the Captain 
down below and the Captain accused one of 
the men in the hold of blackguarding the 
mate. Charles came up to go on deck, but 
the Captain pushed him back to his work, The 
mate went up and struck Charles on the neck, on 
which witness pulled him off, saying that he should 
not strike the man when he was wrestling with the 
Captain for the scraper. ‘The mate turned round 
and struck him, and witness struck him back. 
Jest at that time the steward, who had come down, 

red and the ball grazed witness’s left shoulder 
and passed in front of the second mate. A sec: id 
shot was then fired and struck Charles. The 
steward was not cut prior to the second shot, but 
witness distinctly saw the chief mate, who had 
taken the scraper from Charles, make a blow at 
the latter and, missing him, strike the steward with 
the scraper. 

The Acting-Judge—Your story is so good for 
your side that { don’t believe it. I may tell you 
‘at once I don’t believe a word of it. 

Martin—It is not the first time that the steward 
has threatened to shoot me. 

The Acting-Judge—Well, we will dispense with 
further evidence from you. I do not believe you. 
You have concocted that story entirely. 

Captain Grant was ordered to have the chief 
mate, second mate, and boatswain in attendance 
to-morrow (Wednesday) at 10 o'clock, till which 
hour the case was adjourned. 





Wepnespay, May 30th, 1888. 

G. H. Hall, steward of the British ship Thomas 
Perry, was again brought up to-day charged with 
shooting Henry Charles, one of the seamen of that 
ship, on the 12th instant. 

Robert Jeffrey, chief mate, sworn, deponed— 
When the steward came on the scene all the 
men were round about us—six of them. They 
were within two or three yards of us, Martin and 
Charles being quite close to us. The steward 
came; up alongside of me, between me and the 
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captain and told the men to stand off. Charles, 
who had made a blow at the captain, then struck 
the steward, and then I heard the shot of a re- 
volver. Iam quite sure I saw Charles strike the 
steward before the shot was fired. 

The Acting Judge said that was all he wanted 
to know. 

Witness (to accused)—I took the scraper from 
Charles. 

The Acting Judge said he did not want any 
more evidence. He was quite satisfied as to the 
facts of the case. After allowing for everything 
that could be said in favour of accused, His Honour 
was bound to find him guilty of a_very serious 
offence. It was no small matter to fire a revolver 
in the hold of a ship where a number of men were 
standing about. Nothing but the most extreme 
circumstances could have justified that. One of 
the shots might have resulted fatally, in which case 
accused would have been indicted for manslaughter 
or wilful murder. Luckily for him no such result 
had taken place. Still the offence could not be 
passed over without serious punishment, It must 
hot be supposed that loaded revolvers could be so 
used in this harbour. There was no very serious 
danger that His Honour could see. Accused was 
apparently carried away with the idea that there 
was a mutiny going on and that the Captain's life 
was in danger. No doubt the men appeared to 
be mutinous, but still accused should not jump to 
such conclusions. He must go to prison for two 
months. 

Henry Charles was then brought up to receive 
sentence for having combined with others of the 
crew of the Thomas Perry to disobey lawful com- 
mands, and for assaulting the captain and officers. 

His Honour said Charles’ case had already 
been gone into, and he had been remanded from 
the last hearing. For him there was no excuse 
whatever. He wilfully refused to obey the Cap- 
tain’s orders and entered into an unseemly 
wrangle with him for a scraper. He assaulted 
the Captain and assaulted the steward. He must 
go three months to prison with hard labour and 
pay the costs. 

Charles—Will you please allow me to say a 
few words? 

The Acting Judge—Well, it is rathertoo late now 

Charles—I have to try to appeal the case. 1 
have already suffered so much punishment, and 
the statement is not the thing that happened. 

The Acting Judge—I cannot listen to anything 
more. You have heard the sentence of the Court. 
I am perfectly satisfied. There is no excuse for 
you whatever, 

Charles—Il is a false statement; two-thirds of 
the statement is not correct. In the first place as 
soon as the steward came below he began to shoot, 











and I had not struck him or said anything. 
The Acting Judge—I have nothing further to 
say; stand down, 
The Court then rose. 


Fripay, June 1st, 1888. 

William ‘Tyne, one of the coloured gentlemen 
who were instrumental in bringing the Thomas 
Perry and her captain under the notice of the 
public of Yokohama, and a lad named George 
Keitel, were charged to-day with absence without 
leave and refusal of duty. 

Itappeared that they left the ship on the 18th ult. 
while she was in the dock at Yokosuka. They 
were found the other day at Yokosuka and brought 
up to Yokohama, but then refused to go on board. 

‘Tyne refused to go on board, and the lad alleged 
that the officers had ill-treated him. 

The Acting Judge ordered them to be put on 
board, and told them if they came on shore again 
without leave he would give them each three 
months? imprisonment. ‘They were sentenced to 
forfeit pay for the time during which they were 
absent, and to pay costs. 

Both left the court in charge of a Japanese 
constable in order to go on board, but shortly re- 
turned with their escort to the Consulate. 

On being interrogated, 

Keitel declared he would not return to work. 

Tyne said he had stood enough and long 
enough, and now he was not going to stand any 
more. He would rather do anything—would rather 
die than do so. Back to that ship he would not go. 

But soon allured by the captivating attendance 
of Mr. Wright, and inspirited by the ‘encouraging 
of Mr. Hodges, ‘Tyne deigned to arise 
from his seat in the hall-way ot the Consulate and 
to slouch forth with a gait funnily suggestive of 
corns and bunions. He was conducted to the 
Hatoba and there accommodated with a seat in 
the palatial barge of the Harbour Police, which 
conveyed him and his comrade to their destina- 
tion. When last heard from he was profanely 
profuse in the declaration of his intention to 














LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ibe SE a 
(Reuter “Sreciat” ro “Jaan Matt.”} 


London, May 24th. 
FLOODS IN AMERICA. 
Terrible distress is being experienced in the 
State of Illinois, where a large district extending 
over 250,000 acres, mostly under wheat, has been 


flooded. 
THE GERMAN FRONTIER. 


Passports are now required to be presented 
by all Frenchmen entering Alsace, bearing the 
visa of the German Ambassador. 

London, May 25th. 
THE APPOINTMENT TO PORTSMOUTH. 

Admiral Sir J. E Commerell has been ap- 

pointed Admiral-Superintendent at Portsmonth. 
RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

Eighteen more battalions of Austrian infantry 

have been sent to the Austro-Russian frontier. 


BOULANGER AND THE RADICALS. 

The Radical party in the Senate and in the 
Chamber of Deputies has resolved upon strongly 
opposing General Boulanger. 

SLIGO ELECTION. 

A Home Rule candidate has been elected by 

a small majority for the County of Sligo. 


London, May 29th. 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 

M. Tisza, speaking in the Chamber, said that 
Hungary would abstain from taking part in the 
Paris Exhibition, fearing that complications 
may be excited by French feeling in the event of 
the political situation becoming more involved. 


[Admiral Sir J. Edmund Commerell was Midshipman of th 
Wnsebrand, present during operations up the. River Plate, Para 
hha, rh4ses03 was present in the boats at the cutting of the chain 
Acfoss'ihe river, under a heavy fire, when the batteries of the 
Punta Obligado were attached and destroyed, 20th November, 
184s; Lieutenant of Pulture during the operations in the Gulf of 
Botunia in the Baltic, 1Seq Baltic Medal; preseatat the opera- 
tions in the BlackSea and Sea of Azoif (Crimean and Turkish 
Medals, Azotf and Sebastopol Clasps; Knight of the Legion of 
Honout,and Medjidie of sth Class); promoted V.C. for services 
When commanding the #ecr in the Sea of Azoil; crossed the 
Isthmus of Arabaty and destroyed large quantities of forage on 
the Crimean shore of the Livash, 13th October, 18¢3,—Gasette, 
b4th February, 18s7.. This enterprise was. performed by Come 
tlander Commerei, at night, accompanied by William Rick- 
ard, Quartermaster, and George Milestone, A.B. Having 
hhavied their email boat acrovs the Spit of Atabut, they travers: 
ed the Livash to the Crimean shore of the Puttid Sea. The 
magazine of corn, of which they were In search, lay about {wo 
niles and -a-balt of, and to reach it they had to ford two rivers, 
the Kara-see and the Salghir. ‘The forage and corn, amounting 
to 4,000 tons, were stacked on the banks of the latter river, in 
the'vieinity of a guard-house, and close to from twenty to thirty 
mounted Cossacks, who were encamped in the neighbouring 
Millage. Commander Commerell and his two companions cone 
‘fo ignite the stacks, the rapid blazing of which alarmed 
‘who pursued them to the shore with a heavy bre of 
ind very nearly succeeded io taking them prisoners. 
2 ich trom Admital Lord Lyons, oth November, 1858)3 
Commander Fury during operations, in the Peiho, 18395 
promoted; also during 1869" (China Medal, Taku Clasp) 
Uuptain ef Tevible; assisted in laying. the ‘telegraph cable, 
ih he received the Civil C.B., and November, 
72-70; Come 
ary, 878 

December, 1873, 08 the West Coast of ‘Africa, during. the 
Ashantee war, and was severely wounded on the River Prah 
(Xshantee Medal; was Second in Command. in’ the Mediter- 
Fanean during the Russo-Turkish war, 1877-783 K. 
March, 18743, Groom in Waiting to the Queen, une, 1879, t0 
Decemmbery 18795, Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, tqth 
December, 1879, to 11th May, 1880, F-R.G.S.; J.B. for Hants 
Commanderin-Chief North America and West india Stat 
November, 1883, to September, 1883; MP. for Southampton 
1uss.80, Conservative. “Re-elected, june, 1886; G,C.D. (add 
V\tuember) a13t June, 1887, on the occasion of the celebra- 
of the completion of the titieth year of Her Majesty's 




























































[Frou tHe * Raxcoow Gazetre.”] 
London, May rst. 
THE ARCHBISHOPRIC OF DUBLIN. 

It is reported that Archbishop Moran, who is 
now in Sydney, will replace Archbishop Walsh 
in Dublin. 

Rome, May 3rd. 

Archbishop Walsh will remain in Dublin. 


Calcutta, May rst. 
DEATH OF AN EXPLORER. 

Mr. Dalgleish, the well known Central Asian 
traveller, has been shot between Karakorum and 
Khalrazilga, on the way to Yarkund, by a Kahar 
Pathan. Mr. Dalgleish’s body is being brought 








Abstain from “turning to” on board ship. 


to Leh for burial. 
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(From tae “ Ceytox Onsenven."] 
London, May 4th. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON NAVAL AND MILITARY 
RESOURCES. 


The Marquis of Hartington has consented to| 6. 


preside over the sittings of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Naval and Military resources of the 
Empire. 

In the House of Commons, last night, Mr. 
Smith, in reply to a question, said the Govern- 
ment hoped to place on the table of the House, 
during the present session, the report of the 
Royal Commission which has been appointed to 
inquire into the administration’of the Naval and 
Military services. 


(Havas Trtxorans.] 
Paris, May 8th. 
THE FRENCH MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 

The Municipal elections have taken place in 
all the communes of France except Paris. The 
Councillors elected are, in the great majority 
of cases, Republicans. 


[From tne * Hoxckone Datty Press.) 
THE CHINESE QUESTION IN AUSTRALIA. 

FROM GOVERNOR OF NONOKONG TO GOVERNOR OF VICTORIA. 

Hongkong, May 11th. 
Merchants complain of non-admission passen- 
gers bond fide exempt; or willing pay poll-tax 
according tonnage; also of prevention transit 

New Zealand, Tasmania. Des Vaux. 


Melbourne, May 16th. 


FROM GOVERNOR OF VICTORIA TO GOVERNOR OF HONGKONG, IN REPLY 


Referring to your telegram of 11th May, my 
Government request me to state that naturaliza- 
tion papers presented were not bond fide, as there 
was evidence that they were not issued to the 
persons presenting them. My Government fur- 
ther state that as to Chinese emigrants liable to 
poll-tax, captain, for reasons of his own, did not 
insist on landing them, and that this Government 
had nothing to do with transit to New Zealand 
or Tasmania, Governor or Vicrorta. 


[From rue  Sincarone Free Press.""] 


London, May 8th. 
IRELAND. 

Owing to the determined attitude of the lea- 
ders of the National League, the Pope has 
directed M. Persico to obtain the opinions of 
the Bishops regarding the recent Papal Brief. 

Mr. Dillon, speaking at Drogheda, violently 
condemned the decree, stating that the people 
of Ireland decline to accept the political control 
of a foreign power. 

. London, May gth. 

Mr. Parnell is convinced that the Irish people 
will refuse to allow the Prelates to dictate to the 
Irish party. He states that the National League 
has never been connected with the Plan of Cam- 
paign, that if the latter be beaten the League is 
not defeated ; the Plan of Campaign pacified 
Ireland, but the manner of working it caused 
passing coercion. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
4 
THe NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. perP.M.Co, Tuesday, June sth.* 
From Hongkeng. per P.& O. Co. Thursday, June 7th.t 
From Shanghai, 

Nagasali XbperN.¥.K. Friday, June sth. 

Kobe S 
Fom Canada, &c. per C. P. M.Co. 


* Gaelic (with English mail) left Hongkong on May Poa 
+ Kashgar left Hongkong on May goth, Abyssinia left Van- 
couver, B.C., on May agth, 





Tnursday, June r4th.t 








THE NEXT MAIL LBAVES 


For Europe, vid 











Hongkong. per P. & 0. Co. Tuesday, June sth. 
For Shanghai 
Kobe, anit per N.Y, K. Tuesday, June sth. 


per 0. &0.C 
: per C. P.M, 


per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, June 24th. 


Saturday, June oth. 
. Thursday, June 14th. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ee 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Trains tuave Yoxouama Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.30, 245, 4," 5» 
5 7.39, 8.45, 10, and 1115+ pan. 

1 s Luave ToKYd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 730, 
8.45,* 945, and 11 a.m.; and 1215, 1.30, 2.45, 4.° 5, 
6.15, 730, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m. 

Fanus—First Single, sen 73; Second do., sen 45; 
‘Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90. 

Those marked (4) run through without stopping at Tsurumi, 


ki, and Omury Stations. marked | arethe same 
As above With the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 














TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Yokouama at 7.25 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12, 230, 4.50. and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at $.50, 
and 11 §0.a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

ya, first-class sen 10, second. 
ss sen 3; to Totsulka, sen 32, sen 
isawa, sen 58, sex 34, sen'16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 95. 











‘TOKYO.MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave ToKvd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.45 p.m.; and Maruasnt at 6 and 
11.40 a.m,, and 2.30 and §.35 p.m. 
Fanes—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second. third.class, sen 68, 








TOKYO.SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Urxo (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m, 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursunomtva (down) at 9.49 am. and 
3.05 pm.; Kortvams (down) at 1.50 and 7.03 p.m; 
Fukusniaa (down) at 7 a.m, and 3 53 p.m; SENDAI 
(down) at 5.45 and 10.05 a.m, and 655 pm. 

Trains Leave Sutocama (up) at 6.25 am., and 
3.10 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpt (up) at 7 am,, and 3.50 
p.m.; Fukusiiata (up) at 6 and 10.01 am.; Koxiva- 
MA (up) at 8.03 a.m,, and 1208 p.m.; UTsuxoatiya 
(up) at 7 a.m., and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, 
second-class yen 1 




















ass yen 2, 
to Koriyama 
ukushima yen 5. yen 
3.32. yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6 45, yer 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yeu 6 75, yen 4.50, en 2.25. 


OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 


Trains—Leave Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m, and 
1.15 and 805 p.m., and ASHIKAGA (up) at 6.20 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.15 p.m. 


Fares—First-class, sen 70; second-class, sen 48; 
and third-class, sen 24. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 


TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m, 


Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 
NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


‘Trains eave Nagoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m., 
and Taketoyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 


Fares—Second.class, sen 74; Third-class, sen 37. 


NAGANO-.NAOETSU RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave NAGANO at 6 a.m, and 4.30 p.m.; 
and Naogrsu at 6 a.m, and 4.30 p. 


Fares—Second-class, yen 1.15; third, sen 60. 












SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 


Trains Leave Sutmpasut at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m,; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9.55, and 
11.55 am. ; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, and 9.55 p.m, 

TRAINS LEAVE OSAKA (up) at 4.45. 7.6, 9.6, and 
11.6 a.m,; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 

Trains teave Kyoro (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
a.m.; and 12.46, 2 46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m. 

YRAINS LEAVE Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 945, and 
10 45 a.m. ; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

‘Trains ‘Leave Kyoro (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
11,45, a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 

‘TRAINS Leave OSAKA (down) at 6.25, 8.25 and 
10.25 am,; and 12,25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 p.m, 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Sreamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1,40 and 4.15 p.m,; and Leave 
Yoxosuka at 6.30 and 10,20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m,—Fare, sen 20. 











LATEST SHIPPING. 





Saas 
ARRIVALS. 

City a) Kia de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. B. “Seabury, 25th May,—Hongkong 
rot May, General.—P. M. Co. 

Monmouthshire, British steamer, 1,871, Cuming, 
25th May,—Kobe 24th May,  General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Nestor, British steamer, 1,269, Thompson, 25th 

—Kobe 23rd May, General.—Butterfield 
& Swire. 

New Guinea, British steamer, 1,700, Cowell, 25th 
May,—Shanghai 20th May, General.—Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 

Devonshire, British steamer, 1,512, Purvis, 26th 
May,—Singapore oth May, General.—Sa- 
muel Samuel & Co. 

Augusta, German bark, 500, Johnsen, 27th May, 
—Takao 12th May, Sugar.—Soon How. 
Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,106, Steedman, 
27th May,—Kobe 26th May, General.—Nip- 

pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Activa, German steamer, 360, Johansen, 28th 
May,—Takao 21st May, Sugar.—Chinese. 

Albany, British steamer, 1,488, Porter, 28th May, 

Kobe 27th May, General.—Adamson, Bell 














& Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
2oth May,—San Francisco 12th May, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
29th May,—Kobe 28th May, General—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 336, Matsu- 
moto, 29th May,— Handa 28th May, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 30th May,—Yokkaichi 29th May, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Malwa, British steamer, 2,000, T. 
May,—Hongkong 22nd May, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, goth 
May,—Kobe 29th May,  General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Esmeralda, British steamer, 395, Mottram, 31st 
May,—Yokosuka, Ballasi.—Reynell & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 380, Watanabe, 
gist. May,—Handa 3oth May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Sakai, 31st 
May,—Vokkaichi goth May, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 31st May,—Hakodate 29th May, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon’ Vusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Swain, 
3ist May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

















Creery, goth 

















DEPARTURES, 


Gleneagles, British steamer, 1,837, Park, 25th 
May,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Matheson 
& Co. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Watton, 26th 
May, Vancouver, B.C., Mails and General. 
—C, P. M. SS. Co. 

Tsuru Maru, Japanese steamer, 253, Kimura, 26th 
May,—Shimizu, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 26th May,—Hongkong vid Kobe 
and Nagasaki, Mails and General. — H. 
Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Sindh, French steamer, 2,106, Macé, 27th May, 
—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
27th May,—Ishihama, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Iltis (12), German gunboat, Lieut.-Commander 
von Eickstedt, 28th May,—Kobe. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
28th May,—Niigata, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. B. Seabury, 29th May,—San Francisco, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Activa, German steamer, 360, Johansen, 29th 
May,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Chinese. 

Fuso Kan (6), ironclad, Captain Matsumura, 2th 
May,—Yokosuka. 

Meiji Mayu, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captai 
Allen, 29ih May, — Hakodate, General. — 
Lighthouse Department. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 29th 
May, —‘Shanghai_and ports, Mails’ and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Appanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 29th May,—Tozaki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 
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Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 3oth May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Surnga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
goth May,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Sea dtaishn 

Yamashiro Mari, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
goth May,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
31st May,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
0. & O. S.S. Co. ; 

Metapedia, British steamer, 1,454, J. B. Purvis, 
3ist May,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & 
C 








0. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Fralim, 
31st May,—Hakodate, General.— Nippon Vu- 
Sen Kaisha. 

Nestor, British steamer, 1,269, Thompson, 31st 
May,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & S 
Shavio Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, 

fener yokhalchis General.— 
Kaisha. 











PASSENG 

ARRIVED. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 

from Hongkong :—Captain J. Collinson and Lieut. 

C.S. Prichard San Francisco: Mv. 
and Mrs. W. H. Forbes. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from San ¢ 

cisco:—Miss Alice Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. ‘I. G 


Richmond, Mrs. Henry Stockbridge, Colonel E. 
Vigner, Miss Bonsar, Mrs. Stuart Eldridge, Miss 
























A.C. Ramsay, J. Bruine, J. B. F. Gomes, J. B. 
Gomes, K. Namedo, Sergy Siodzi, and 1 Chinese 
in cabin, 

American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco :—Mr. and Mrs. O, Fock, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. R. Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Win. IL. 
Forbes, Mr. A. Buckmaster, Chief Commissioner 
Foo, Assistant Commissioner Ku, Mr. H 
Lennep, Mr. L. Rutherford, 

Mr. Isidor de la Rama, Mr. Gustavo Sol 
Bancroft, Mr. A. P. Burge 
Messrs. A. G. Barnes, E. C. Barnes, O. 
H. van Oertzen, R. Totami, and Sawamura in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Mart, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Mr. and Mrs, Sawada, Messrs. Nii- 
sami, K. Kuga, J. M. Stoddart, L. "1. Dickinson, 
J. M. Sueden, R. M. Liebig, M. Mess, J. He 
Jewett, and Mr. and Mrs. Unezawa and child in 

in; and 142 passengers in steerage. * 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 






Pei 






























Kobe Tessrs. Rutherford, | g, Finney, Tomp- 
kins, R. Imai, M. Yoshida, Y. Fukuhara, Y. Miki, 
EF T. Sozo, T. Makino, 1. Chikamizu, 





Li Kan-yo, Li Sai-en, and Li Kan-yo in cabin; 
Messrs. Kyo Ryu-gyo, S. Suematsu, K. Saematsu, 
N. Ino, S. Nakamura, and Y. Nakamura in se- 
cond class; and 153 passengers in steerage. 


CARGOKS 

















erman steamer General Werder, for 
vid ports :—Silk for Lyons, 





amer Siudh, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk for France, 73 bales; Waste sill for 
France, 38 bales; for England, 33 bales. 














Filen Brindley, Miss Lucy M. Eaton, Messrs. sairene sieevser Table Mapa, tor shail 
Henry Norman, K. Misaki, K. Magaki, B.] and ports :—Treasure, $100,000. 
Fleischman, H. A. C. Bonnar, A. G. Bonsar Per American steamer City of Riv de Fanziro, for 





Altman, B. Bunow, and Lovatt in cabin. 
Hongkong: Miss Louis Webster, Miss Indo Allan, 
Messrs. J. H. Ibe, C. J. Taylor, and Edmund 
Roebling in cabin. 

Per British steamer Malwa, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mr. Masore, Mr. and Mis. 
T. Chuen Sang, Mr. G. W. Race, Mr. P. Schraum, 
Mr. Huzhurst, Mr. and Mrs. Dinsdale, 
and 2 servants, Mr. C. J. Collins, R.N., M 
Chubb, and Corporal J. Our in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kob 
Mrs. Russell, Miss K. Sato, Messrs. Beyfus, Gins 
burg, K. Isono, I. Kano, ’ a, K. Osonuma, 
Sebuya, and T. Tasaka in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Yasue, Messrs. K. Ito, Y. Yamanaka, M. 
Furuya, and K. Kawano in second class; and 121 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, [vom 
Hokodate :—Mr. E. Clark and Rev. Mr. Williams 
in cabin; and 25 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
*Shangliai and ports :—I.ieut.-Colonel Feez, Bishop 
Williams, Messrs. J. Perez Caballero, Ch. Braess, 
P. J. C. Franck, B, Schmacher, ‘I, Kishi, N. 
Masuda, G, Mudaguchi, T. Hara, J. Okuyama, 
'T. Tokuda, and K. Okazaki bi Mrs. Y. 
Nishihara, Mrs. H. Ogawa, Mrs. A. Takeda, 
Mrs. T. Takeda, Messrs. Y. Shimizu, B. Hirata, 
Z. Shimizu and child, and David in second class ; 
and 116 passengers in steerage. For Hakodate: 
4 passengers in steerage, 



















































DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.—Mrs. Sterling Mclean, Captain E. Thom- 
son Taylor, and Mr. Geo. Hamilton in cabin, 
From Hongkong: Mr. and Mrs, J..N. Leavy 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Hy. G, Turner, Miss Dyer, 
Mr. and Mrs. F, K. Hampshire, Mr. A. R. Thistle: 
waite, and Mrs. John Ogston in cabin ; 11 Chinese 
in second class; and 663 Chinese in steerage. 
From Shanghai: Mrs, Turner, Messrs. P. and G. 
Davidson, and Master Valentine, Mr. H. 
Fisher, Mr. R. J. Lent and daughter, Mr. G. 7 
Veitch, Captain Wm, Dobie, Dr., Mrs., and Miss 
Little and two children, Mr. C. Hannen, Mrs. 
and Miss Hannen, Mrs, Roberts, Mr. W. D. Little, 
Mr. J. M. Dermer, and H.E. J. S. da Roza (Por- 
tuguese Minister) in cabin. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong: 
kong vid ports:—Mr. and Mrs, Sprangli, child 
and amah, Miss Thomas, Mr. A. Ahrens, Mr. 
Wiener, Rev. H. Loomis, Messrs. Matsumura, 
Hayashi, Ando, and 8 Chinese in cabin 55 Quarter- 
masters ‘and 16 sailors ex Miike Maru, and 18 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Sindh, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. {E. Drummond and child, 
Mr. and Mrs, Burge, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Burkill, 
Mrs. Nickels, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Rawlinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rogers, Mrs, Ward and 2 children, Miss 
Ida Siegfield, Mr. and Mrs. J. Gomes, Misses 
Gomes (2), Mr. and Mrs. Ogliastro and child, 
Miss [ic Delattre, Messrs. R. Brooke, Sond- 
hein, », C.J. Strome, P. E. Heermann, 
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San Francisco: 

















Hyogo 48t0 
Yokohama .. 6,229 
Hongkong 477 
Total 5,086 11,516 

ou 

10 

Yokohama 159 
‘Total = 260 —. 260 


Per British steam 
Nagasaki and Kobe 
dise and Sugar. 





Malwa, from Hongkong vid 
ckages Merchan- 






REPORTS. 
n steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
Seabury, reports :—Left Hongkong 


‘The Americ: 
Captain W. B. 





the 19th May, at 4.06 p.m. and arrived at Yoko- 


hama the 25th May, at 6.48 p.m. 
1 hour. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left San Francisco’ the 12th May, at 
4.01 p.m.; had moderate winds and sea. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 29th May, at 8.34 p.m. ‘Time, 
16 days, 11 hours, 4 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru report 
Left Kobe the 29th May, at noon; had light 
variable winds and fine weather throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the goth May, 
at5 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports :-— 
Left Hakodate the 29th May, at 4 a.m,, and ex- 
perienced light variable winds, and calm and cloudy 
weather, with occasional fog and rain showers. Ar- 
rived at Oginohama the 3oth, at 7.30 a.m., and 
left the same day, at 1 p.m; had fresh southerly 
winds and dense fog until past Inuboye ; thence to 
port light winds and clear weather. Artived at 
Yokohama, the 31st May, at 6 p.m. 


ime, 6 days, 





























LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
mage get 
IMPORTS. 

The Yarn market has again become quiet, and 
for some days there has been little doing. 
Grey Shirtings continue firm at the advance, but 
no transactions in ‘T’.-Cloths have been recorded ; 
only small sale of Turkey Reds and Silk Satins 
have been reported, and nothing whatever in Prints 
and Velvets. Mousselines and Italians have been 
sold to only a very limited extent whilst other 
woollens are neglected. 

Yarw.—Sales for the week amount to about 500 
bales, neatly equally divided between English and 
Bombays, and the market closes very dull. 

Corton Piece Goons.—Sales comprise 7,500 
pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, 2,500 pieces 8} Ibs. 
ings, 500 pieces White Shirtings, 600 pieces Turkey 
Reds, and 60 pieces Silke Satins. 

















U 





Woottexs.—About 350 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, and 500 pieces italian Cloth comprise all 
the business reported, 
COLLON YARNS. 

30.00 to 31.50 

32.00. to 33.00 

33.25 to 34.25 

34-00 to 35.00 

32.50 to 34.00 

34:25, to 35.50 

30.00 to 37.00 

38.25 to 40.50 

36.00 to 38.00 

39.00 to 42.50 

27.25 to 29.50 

25,25 to 28.00 

23.00 to 25.95 


16/24, Ordinary... 












wo-fold 
Two-fold 
Bombay 
Bombay 
14, Bombay 


COTTON PIECE 


Grey Shiatin tb, 384 yds. 394 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 384 yds. 45i 
I’. Cloth 24 yards, 32 inchs 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, 44 inches 
d,24 yaids, 3oinches... 
sand Satteens Black, 32 





43s, 







































inches Rue EN 
Vurkey Reds—1i to abth, 24 yards, 30 
inches 
Vunkey Re 
inches ..seeecess 125 lo 1.45 
Twikey Reds—3} to 41, 24 
i ee 1.60 to 1.85 
5.35 to 6.co 
0.65 to 0.724 
135 to 2.05 


WOOLLENS. 
4o-42 yards, 32 inches 








fico ty 5.50 
















Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to 38 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 

Medium...) esi O93 to 36 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

ommon s f 019 to a2 
eline de 124 yauds, 

DNES coosessocseereerrssneseeees ONG LY 0.16 

lots, 54 @ sinches 0.30 to 0.45 

esidents, 54@ sOinches .. 0.40 to 0.60 

on, $4 1G SOinches ......... 035 ta 0.60 
carlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 

Jem idteeteead oS TUE OSB: 


METALS. 
Market quiet and prices slightly easier. 





Flat Bars, 4 inch $280 to 2.85 












Flat Bars, 4 inch 2.85 to 2.90 
Round and square up to 2 inch 2.90 to 2.95 

rod, assorted 5 2.70 to 2.80 
Nailtod, small size .. 2.85 to 2.95 
Wire Nails, assorted 4°50 to 5.40 
jin Plates, per box 5.50 to 5.65 
Pig Iron, No. 3 150 to 1.528 


KEROSEN! 

Reported sales for the week amount to 28,000 
cases at $2 for Comet, and $2 to $2.01 for Chester. 
The market closes firm. 






QuorTations. 
Devoe : 

Comet * § $2.00 
Chester . 2.08 


SUGAR, 

Sugar is generally quiet, but White Refined has 
been dealt in to the extent of 3,655 piculs at $7.35 
per picul for 300 piculs, $7.08 per picul for goo 
piculs, $6.75 per picul for 2,034 piculs, $6.00 
per picul for 541 piculs, $6.56 per picul for 262 
piculs, and $5.75 per picul for 118 piculs. A 
small lot of Manila brand (900 piculs) was sold 
at $3.90 to $4.05 per picul. For all other sorts 
there is no demand. Formosa Browns have 
slightly declined, and the market closes at the 
undernoted quotations. Receipts have been 25,900 
piculs, mostly of Formosa Brown. 










White Refined . 550 10 7440 
Manila... 3.90 to 4.00 
Java and Penang 3.45. to 3.50 
entama, 3.30 to 3.35 
Namiida 3.10 to 3.35 
Brown Takao 3.80 to 4.00 

EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 


Our last report was dated the 25th ultimo. Since 
then the business has been rather active, and 
nearly 300 piculs were taken into foreign godowns. 
The quality of the bulk, however, proved so very 
bad that more than three quarters of it had to be 
rejected, and the net settlements amount to only 
60 piculs, divided thus: Re-reels 40 piculs, 
Kakeda 34 piculs ; Filatures show a minus quantity 
of 8 piculs. Direct Export of 9 piculs by 
Doshinsha brings the net result of the week’s bi 
ness up to 75 piculs. 

Arrivals of fresh supplies have come in freely, 
and the stock has been increased by about 150 
piculs, standing now at 4,450 piculs, against 7,000 
piculs at same date last year, and 2,300 piculs in 
1886. 


‘The tone of the market has been easier and 








-| holders are ready sellers at slightly lower figures; 


yet, when quality is considered, no change can be 
made in last quotations, which remain unaltered. 
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There have been four shipping opportunities 
during the week, viz:—the C. P. steamship 
Batavia, on the 26th ultimo, taking 89 bales to 
New York vid Vancouver, the M. M, steamer 
Sindh and N, D. L. steamer General Werder, on 
the 27th, carrying respectively 73 and 55 bales for 
Europe, and on the 2gth the P. MI. steamship City 
of Rio de Faneiro, which took 159 bales for New 

‘ork, vid San Francisco. This brings the total 
Export of the season up to 37,580 bales, weighing 
38,269 piculs, against 26,208 piculs last year and 
24,892 picals at same date in 1886. 

Latest news from Shanghai report serious dam- 
age to the new sill crop in China, prognosticating 
that the new season's crop will be considerably less 
than the last. 

The prospects of the new crop in Japan are in 
every way favourable; the first new Cocoons are 
expected in a few days, and, judging from the in- 
creased quantity of seed put out to hatch, we may 
expect a supply excee by perhaps ten to 
fifteen per cent. that of this season’s. 

Hanks.—Not a single transaction is to be noted 
for the week. The Stock in this class is very 
small and of a quality that does not invite specula- 
tion therein. 

Filatures.—There has been a daily current 
business in this class aggregating 126 piculs. 
Most of these, however, as well as some of the 
previous Settlements, proved below the mark and 
had to be returned again. Rejections amount in 
all to 134 piculs, thus leaving a minus quantity of 
8 piculs. 

Re-reels.—Herein also the actual business done 
was much larger than indicated by the settlements, 
88 piculs having been taken into foreign godowns, 
of which 48 piculs were eventually rejected again. 
With the exception of a small parcel of Katsuyama 
extra at $650, the settlements were all in medium 
and common grades ranging from $570 to $485. 

Kakeda.—In the early part of the week one 
parcel Deer chop—45_piculs—was taken up at 
$505, but latterly rejected again. ‘Two lots 
Tiger and Lion chop, together 34 piculs, were 
settled lately at $550; but whether these will pass 
the scales remains to be seen yet. 


In other classes of Raw Silk there was no busi- 
ness. 





























quorations 
Hanks—No. 14 Pete 






































Hanks—No. 2 . $530 to s4o 
Hanks—No. 2 (Josh Ss eaatie 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu)... eae. 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) 0... 480 to 490 
Hanks—No. aj to 3 460 toage 
janks—No. 3 455 to 460. 
ab 440 to. 450 

xt os 
io. 1, 10) 660 to 670 
fo. 1, 13/ 640 to 650 
latures—No. 1), 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 610 to 620 
latuures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ........ Gt0 to620 
jatuires—No. 2, 14 18 deniers .. '590 to Goo 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 500 to 570 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1...Nom. 620 to 630. 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 1), 13/15, 14/17 deniers .. 360 to $70 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 530 to 540 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers... $10 to $20 
Kakedas—Extr : Nom. 620 


Kakedas—No. 1 . Nom, 600 to 610 














edas—No. 14 . ; Nom. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 : Nom. 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. esses 540 tO $50 
K '520 to 530 

500 to 510, 
490 


“Nom. 520 to sso 
‘Nom. §20 to 530 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4. ses “Nom: 500 to sto 
Sodai—No. a) sessecsesessseeessseessrssee Nom. 490 to $00 
Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 1st June, 1888 :— 
Seanon 1887-88, 1886-87. 1885.86 











Ba Ba Tatas, 
Europe 17,446 12,263 10,452 
America 520,134 13,920 14,959 





Bales 37,580 26,183 25,411 






‘Total... 4 Piculs 38,269 26,208 + 24,892 
SettlementsandDirect 2." new route. 
Export from rst July 26,300 24,950 
Stock, 1st June 7,000 2,300 









Available suppliestodate 42,750 33,300 27,250 


WASTE SILK. 

Transactions in this branch have considerably 
decreased, and settlements for the week are only 
145 piculs, distributed as follows :—Cocoons 9 piculs, 
Noshi 14 piculs, Kibiso 89 piculs, Sundries 33 
piculs. 

‘The business has throughout been done on the 
basis of last prices, which remain unchanged. 

Stocks have again somewhat increased, being 
now 3,550 piculs, against 2,950 piculs last seasot 
and goo piculs at same date in 1886. 

‘The steamship Sindh carried 209 piculs and the 
steamer General Werder 60 piculs, which brings 
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7 7 
the season’s Export figure to date up to 27,722 


piculs against 26,383 piculs last year and 25,029 
piculs in 1886. 

Cocoons.—A small lot of Yamamai mixed with 
Kibiso at $25 to $40 is the only transaction in this 
kind, 

Noshi-ito.—Only two parcels of Yoshu were 
taken up at $73 and $75. Several lots of these 
have arrived during the week, and the stock is 
nearly doubled since last report. 

Kibiso.—Some fair lots of Filatures were pur- 
chased at $o4 to $105. The bulk of the business 
was in Foshu at from $26} to $30, whilst a small 
parcel of Re-reels was taken up at $55. 

Mawata—No transactions herein, but there is a 
report that two large parcels are under treaty at 
$180 and $205. 

Sundries.—A parcel of 24 piculs Tama-ito has 
been settled at $205, and one lot of Boseki Neri 
at $30. 














Quorations, 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .. 
init i Best 





: Nom. $125 to 135 
. Nom. "110 to 120 
. Nom. 100 to 105 
Nom, 130 to135 
» Nom. 105 to 110 
. Nom, 95 to 100 
. Nom, 85 to 90 
Nom. 125 to 140 
Nom, 95 to 100 
Nom. 80 to 90 
;  70to 80 

x 105 to110 
as to 10: 

Kibiso—Oshu, Nom. 83 to ‘98 
Kibiso—Shi 55 to 60 
45 to 50 

Nom. 50 to 45 
| goto 30 

wuss goto 30 
Kibiso—Hacho, apie oe 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ...... Nom. 22 to 15 
Mawata—Good to Best ........ 000. Nom, 185 to 210 
Export Table, Waste Silk, to rst June, 1888 :— 
Season 1887-88, 1866-87. 188-86, 

Picuts. Proves, Picens. 

24,597 22,919 23,300 
2,825 1,729 


27,722 26,383 25,029 
























Waste Silk. i 
Pierced Cocoons ..... 














Settlementsand Direct} "'"'*- oe ined 
Eaportieam st july $ 32902 29,300 25,450 
Stock, 1st June... 35550 2,950 g00 











Available suppliestodate 34,450 32,250 26,350 
Exchange closes steady at the following quota- 
ignae=Lonnow; 4 mis. Credits, 30" Docu: 
ments, 3/1; 6 m/s Credits, 3/1; Documents, 
3/14; New Vork, 30 d./s. U.S. G., $74}; 4 m/s. 























U.S. G., $75} at Ps Panis, 4 m/s. fes. 3.873 6 
ms., fes. 3.89. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 1st June, 1888 :— 

Raw. ricuts, Waste, ricuus, 
Hanks a 80 
Filatures ... 170 
Re-reels... 2,670 

930 380 
4o| Sundries . 250 


Total piculs ...... 3,550 
TEA. 

Buying has been well sustained, and 20,280 
piculs have been taken at about the quotations 
given below. Prices ruled steady for the six days, 
but at the close the market is somewhat firmer for 
Teas below Fine, notwithstanding that receipts 
are a little above the demand. ‘Though the leaf 
now arriving is not so even in appearance, the 
liquor remains good. ‘Total settlements at Yoko- 
hama are 74,675 piculs, against 65,495 piculs in 
1887, and 70,070 piculs in the year 1886. The 
Zambesi, which sailed on the rth ultimo, carried 








LiquID w. 


14,700 Ibs. for New York, 120,119 lbs. for Chicago, 
and 9,760 Ibs. for Canada. ‘The Oceanic, sailed 
on the 2oth ultimo, also took 135,959 Ibs. for New 
York, 72,349 Ibs. for Chicago, and 3,343 Ibs. for 
San Francisco. ‘These two shipments are from 
Kobe. The C. P. steamer Batavia, sailed on the 
26th ultimo, took from Kobe 142,582 Ibs. for New 
York, 208,096 Ibs. for Chicago, and 43,241 Ibs. for 
Canada, making 393,919 Ibs. From’ Yokohama 
the same steamer took 133,861 Ibs. for New York, 
246,685 Ibs. for Chicago, and 90,004 Ibs. for Ca- 
nada. The P, M. steamer City of Rio de Fanciro, 
sailed from this port on the 29th ultimo, had 
96,841 Ibs. for New York, 204,320 Ibs. for Chicago, 
4,717 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 32,067 Ibs. for 
Canada, aggregating 337,045 Ibs. from Kobe. The 
same steamer carried from Yokohama 205,261 Ibs. 
for New York, 212,516 Ibs. for Chicago, 13,570 Ibs. 
for San Francisco, and 9,316 Ibs. for Canada, 
making 440,663 Ibs. 














pen ricot. 
Common . $r1 & under 

| Good Common 12 to 13, 
Medium 14 to 15 

| Good Medium 16 to 18 

| Fine... 19 to 20 
Finest 22 to 24 

| Choice 25 to 27 
Choicest 28 to3t 

| Extra Choicest 34 & upd’s 





EXCHANGE. 
Exchange closes steady at the following rates: — 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .. 
Sterling —Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight . 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .. 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight . 
On Shanghai—Bank sight... 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 
‘On New York—Bank Bills on demand .. 
Qn New York—Private 30 days’ sight . 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on dema: 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight. 























THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS sulering from weak or debilitated constitu 

ions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all.”” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 

Siz SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that | was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
| of their value.” 


| SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—‘‘ I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mille, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 




















ATERPROOF 


BLACKING. 


SELF-SHiNING. 


NO BRUSHES REQUIRED. 


Applied with sponge attached to the cork. Gives 
an instantaneous, brilliant, and elastic polish, 


which lasts a week in wet or dry w 


er, mud can be washed 


off and the polish remains. Does not injure leather nor soil 
the clothing. For all kinds of Boots, Shoes, and Leather goods. 


ARMY PASTE BLACKING, 


In Tin Boxes samo 
a3 


‘we supply Her Majesty's Army and 


Mery, gives s LASTING 


as 
nd BRILLIANT POLISH. KEEPS MOIST in ANY CLIMATE. 


Nubian Manufacturing Company, 





Limited, Great Saffron Hill, London, England. 
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STEEL & FILES, 
SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


Ss) 
April 10, 1886. 


Conrorate MARK. 


o 





STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
HEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


aw 
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ENGLISH MANU UFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 
“‘Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 

IN ALL USUAL Sizes. 


PRICE. LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established @ Quarter of @ Century. 














7 ATKINSOS 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 
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~Y ARROW’ Ss 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 







PADDLE STE § WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wh ners with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the | Nile Expedition. 












And see that each Jur bears Baron Lichig’s 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


e FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
. MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
longth of time. 


pany. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 


To be had of all Storckeepers and Dealers throughout Indis. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
jompany, 





The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





The Universal Remedy tor Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 













Sold by all Druxgists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, LimiteD, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


COAST IRON PIPSBS. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, 


ING MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


py TB. JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


Engineers und Wannfacturers, 
52, GRACECH URCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
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The Sayan Ceekly Mair: 


A REVIEW OF JAPA 


ESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 




















No, 23.] YOKOHAMA, JUNE orn, 1888. Wis Ay (Vor. IX. 
CONTENTS. lost their lives in the late Unels/ Kan have|Chiuryutei, Nakazu, in order to establish the 
i a Nene St aa men fa Teached over yew 4,800. About yen 2,000 more| Japanese and Foreign Paper Company with a 
Leapine Auticuss :— eas is required to complete the work. capital of yen 100,000, which will be raised in 
The Takashima Mine... —— shares, 
M. de Martino’s Address to the Educational Society | Prince Suimazv Tanayosut has received per- 


Japanese Politi 
A Japanese Mune 
Tue Eovcationat § 
Coumanciat Sauriss Post 
Cuicest . Tasitacuee detent fs 
‘Tue Israniuity oF Gorn As a STANDARD OF Vauee. 
Inquest 
Iw H.B.M. Count ron Javan 
Korea 














Iaraxese Pouiticat Pro 
Larast Tetacraus 

Surprise Ixtsuuiuesce 
Cosnreeciat ITaut! 

















The J apa Weebly Wail, 


“FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURR. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weexiy Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee oi good faith, It is particularly requested that 
ail letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Evrtor. 





























Yoronama: Satunnay, Juve 





MARRIAGE. 
On the sth June, at the French Consulate, in the presence 
of Mr. Goudareau, Acting Consul, and on th at the 
Faglish Tegation, ‘Tokyo, by the Rev, E. Champneys 
Inwine, LUCIEN SALABELLE, youngest son of X. Salabel 
ty Kyre CaTuin, youngest dau,hter of Robe 
of London, 














SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue population of Kobe in 1887 was 72,649, 
against 65,262 in 1886, 


Tue swimming bath at Uchidacho, Yokohama, 
was opened on the tst instant, 





Tue Buddhists of Kyéto have decided to send 
missionary priests to Korea and Siam. 


A survey in connection with the construction 
of the Aizu railway is nearly completed. 


Mr. Kamana, Prefect of Saga, who has been ill 
for some time, is in a dangerous condition, 


Tue rice crop of last year is said to have been 
39,982,275 koku, against 37,191,424 kokw in 
1886, 


Tue Kobe Cricket Club has decided to invite a 
team from Shanghai to play a match in the 
autumn, 


Tr is stated that several extensive contracts for 
silk have already been made at Kobe at satis- 
factory prices. esi, 

Parixce Heyer or Orteans, who arrived lately 
at Yokohama from Hongkong, will remain in 


Japan for six weeks. 





Mr. Minas, Japanese Consul at Hongkong, 
will receive shoitly an additional appointment 
as Consul at Manila, 


Tue contributions by naval officers to the erec- 
tion of a monument in memory of those who 
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mission from H.I.M. the Emperor to reside 
permanently in Kagoshima. 





Tue laying of a telephone line between the Edu- 
cational Department and the Musical School in 
Ueno Park has been finished. 


Tue ceremony of opening the buildings erected 
lately for the Shiga Local Government Office, 
will take place on the 25th instant, 


Proressox Trrao, of the Imperial College of 
Science, has been appointed Director of the 
TOkyd Astronomical Observatory. 


Accorpinc to a table recently compiled in the 
Home Office, there are 36 cities and towns in 
Japan containing over 25,000 inhabitants. 














An American citizen, named Baffey, committed 
suicide on the 5th instant, at the International 
Saloon in Yokohama, by drinking laudanum. 


Tue fifth general meeting of the Kanagawa 
Local Educational Society will be held on the 
roth instant in the buildings of the Yokohama 
School. 





Ar the instigation of Dr. Asai, of Sakai, the 
medical men of that town are making arrange- 
ments for the establishment of a charity hospital 
there. 


Dexixe last: month the number of patients 
treated at the TOky6 Charity Hospital was 585, 
of whom 81 were indoor and 504 out-door 
patients, 


Tue Prefect of Kanagawa has intimated to the 
promoters of a tramway at Yokohama that their 


has been refused. 


Tue declared value of the imports and exports 
which passed through the Nagasaki Custom- 
house in March was :—imports, en 154,788.15 ; 
exports, yen 454,15 








H.L.M, tHe Empress proceeded to the Peeresses’ 
School on the afternoon of the 4th instant and 
inspected the various departments, returning to 





the Palace in the evening, 


TWELVE passenger cars ordered from America 


at a cost of yen 1,200 ea 








ch, to be used on the 
Wamway between Kozu and Yumoto, have 
arrived at the former place. 





Tue costof ¢ 





ructing buildings for the Naval 
College at Edajima, Hiroshima Prefecture, is 
estimated at ye 268,009, including the expense 
of removing the institution from TOkyd, 


Tne briskness of busines atthe match and soap 
works in Kobe has decreased the supply of 
labour available for tea. 








ring godowns, and some 
inconvenience is felt in consequen 


A aretine of members of the Foreign Paper 
Association was held on the 28th ultimo at the 


UNIVE 








application for permission to lay the  line|/ 


Tue Government has been asked by the Italian 
Goverment through the Japanese Minister at 
Rome to send some Japanese seed rice with a 
view to the cultivation of rice experimentally, 


Tue Osaka-Sakai Railway Company has declar- 
eda dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum in respect of the working of the concern 
during the quarter ending the 31st of May last. 


A weet of lady superintendents of the Toky6 
Charity Hospital will be held on the 11th instant 
at the Rokumei-kan, in order to make prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the fourth charity bazaar. 


A GeNeRaL meeting of the Japan Red Cross 
Society will be held about the 21st instant. 
The members of the society propose to ask 
H.I.M. the Empress to be present on the 
occasion. 











Prince Sanyo left the capital on the 3rd instant 
for the mineral springs in the enclosure of the 
Honmonji Temple, at Ikegami, where His Ex- 
cellency proposes to remain for some time to 
recruit his health, 





Tue Nippon Ginko has raised the rate of inter- 
est for loans on security from 6 per cent. per 
annum to 6,°5 per cent., while the rate of daily 
discount liad been raised to sen 14%, in the head 
office and sen 4%), in all branches. 


A specta meeting of shareholders of the Japan 
Railway Company will be held on the 15th 
instant in the buildings of the Kosei-kan at 
Kobikicho, Toky6, in connection with the con- 
struction of a railway in Hokkaido. 





Tue Minister of State for Education issued a 
notification on the 4th instant to the effect that 
an astronomical observatory has been established 
at liguramachi, Azubu, Toky6, and placed under 
the control of the Imperial University. 


Tue examination of students for graduation in 
the Imperial College of Engineering at Torano- 
mon, TOky4, will be completed about the end 
of this month, and the presentation of diplomas 
will take place on the 1oth of next month. 


Mr. Yamapa, Assistant Director of the Tokyé 
Post and Telegraph Administration Bureau, has 
been promoted to the Oflice of Director, and 
Mr. Kumagae of the Communications Depart- 
ment has been appointed to succeed him. 





Aw earthquake was felt in the capital on the 3rd 
instant at 7h. 53m. 8s, a.m. The duration was 
3 seconds and the direction was from W.N.W. 
to E.S.E., the maximum horizontal motion being 
1.5 milimetre in 1.3 second, The shock was a 
slight one, 





Tue quantity of raw silk expotted from Yoko- 
hama during last month was 2,318 Japanese 
bales ; :,740 bales arrived from the country, and 


51407. ‘bales Bots sold to foreign firms, 1,826 
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bales being rejected. Of waste, 1,446 bales 
arrived and 1,550 bales were sold to foreign 
firms, 415 bales being sent back to the interior. 


HLH. Prince Kitasuirakawa gave an enter- 
tainment, on the evening of the rst instant, at 
his residence, at Kioicho, to Prince Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar, members of the Imperial family, 
Ministers of State, and a number of officials. 


Tue period for exchanging 10 sen notes expires 
on the 3oth instant, but as there are still about 
yen 600,000 of these notes in circulation, the 
authorities are now considering the advisability 
of prolonging the time to the 31st December 
next, 


Half sen pieces, which by silvering are made to 
resemble 20 sem pieces, are in circulation in 
Yokohama. They are so skilfully treated as to 
be difficult to detect from genuine coins. The 
authorities have taken steps to discover the 
offenders. 


Mr. Sucmura, an expert of the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department, who returned 
lately to the capital from a visit to various mines, 
will leave for Europe about August next in order 
to enquire into and report on the condition of 
mines in foreign countries, 


Durixe May last the number of visitors to the 
Museum in Ueno Park was 12,118, of whom 
11,113 were adults, 402 children, and 603 
students. The visitors to the Zoological Garden 
numbered 26,356, of whom 22,471 were adults, 
2,545 children, and 1,340 students. 


A FIRE ENGINE for the new Imperial Palace, 
ordered from England, arrived in the capital on 
the 3rd instant, and was tested by the police of 
the Imperial Palace on the morning of the 5th 
in the enclosure of the Akasaka Palace. The 
engine throws a jet 60 feet high, 











Durtnc last month, the value of articles, consist- 
ing of yarns, muslins, coloured piece goods, 
sugar, kerosene oil, iron, &c,, purchased by Japa- 
nese merchants at Yokohama was $1,270,417, 
and the value of raw silk, waste silk, and tea 
sold to foreign firms, $2,801,560. 


A recent telegram received by the Foreign 
Office states that Viscount Kawase, Japanese 
Minister in London, accompanied by officials 
of the Legation, visited the Palace on the 24th 
ultimo in order to express his congratulations 
on the birthday of H.M. Queen Victoria. 


Meerines of the Privy Council are held every 
second lay to consider the draft of the new con- 
stitution. HIM. the Emperor, their Imperial 
Highnesses Princes Arisugawa Taruhito, Ko- 
matsu, and Arisugawa Takehito, Prince Sanjo, 
and the Ministers of State, attend the meetings. 


Ir has been decided by the Government to issue 
yen 10, yen §, and yen 1 convertible notes, to the 
total value of ye2 5,000,000 in the course of the 
present year. Instructions have been given to 
the Osaka Mint to strike coins to that amount 
before the end of this year, to form a reserve for 
the notes. 








Count Oxema left the capital on the rst instant 
for Yokohama, Tis Excellency, accompanied 
by Messrs. Oki, Prefect ; Mitsuhashi, Secretary 
of the Kanagawa Local Government office ; Ari- 





shima, Superintendent of Customs ; Hara, Hira- 
numa, and other private gentlemen, inspected 
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the harbour between the Western Hatoba and 
the Kanagawa fort in a steam launch, belonging 
to the Local Government Office. 


A review of the Imperial Body-guards took 
place on the morning of the 2nd instant on the 
Aoyama Parade Ground in honour of Prince 
Bernard of Saxe-Weimar. H.1.H. Prince Ko- 
matsu, Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial 


were present. 


Resipexts of Osaka propose to establish a 
company, to be called the Nanse Railway Com- 
pany. The capital of the company will be yen 
750,000, which will be raised in shares, The 
object of the company is to construct a rail- 
way between Tsu (Ise) and Y6do (22 miles) 
in order to connect with the line of the Kansai 
Railway Company. 


Tuere is not much change in the Import 
market. Yarns, Cotton Piece-goods, and Wool- 
lens are dull, and prices more or less nomi 
nal, and this will be the condition of affairs 


till the rice is planted, the country people bein, 





now busily engaged in getting in the barley and 
preparing the paddy fields. As the hot weather 
and 


8, 





approaches the working of iron decreas 


through a fractional reduction on current rates 
has been accepted for about 30,0co cases. 
There are no fresh arrivals, the clearances in 
May amounting to 95,000 cases. Sugar is 
drug, the only transactions of the week being 
a few small parcels of White Refined. Arrivals 
from Takao are close upon 40,000 piculs, and 
this raises the stock of Formosa Sugar to 
about 120,000 piculs, for which there has not 
been the slightest enquiry. The Silk trade is 
small, and arrivals are larger than sales; there 
has been but little done in Waste Silk, Reports 





continue to be favourable with regard to the 
new crop. A statement was made that one 
district had suffered from a severe frost, but 
this has not been confirmed. It would bea 
hard frost indeed that would injure the mulberry 
at this time, and as to the worms, the rooms 
in which they are bred are kept at an equable 
temperature, instruments being consulted con- 
stantly to this end. Samples of new Silk are 
expected to be here next week. The Tea trade 
has diminished, 15,000 piculs of leaf being the 
business of the week, and first crop pickings are 
nearly exhausted. Prices are steady and firm. 
‘The demand in the States for new Teas has 
been small so far. Exchange, again on the 
downward line, is weak, 


NOTE 











Tur Japanese politician who in a recent issue 
of the Fapan Gazette undertook to put forward 
the views of what be called “the People’s 





Party,” and who now undertakes to traverse our 
{comments on his essay, will not, we fear, add 
to the intellectual reputation of either himself or 
fellow-thinkers. months ago the 
or of the Chéya Shimbun published a 





Some 





clever article pointing out the inchoate nature 
of political opinion among the various sections 
of the Opposition, and assertir 
|sundry theories were advanc 





that, although 
upon this ques- 





{tion or upon that, there was no consensus 
The 
erin the Yapan Gazeffe illustrates Mr 
Suchiro’s thesis: the very effort of formulating 





whatever with regard to practical details. 
wri 








Body-guards, and a number of field-officers! 


the Metal trade is quiet. Kerosene is fairly firm, | 


his own ideas leads him into confusion and con- 
tradiction. In his first article, he set out by 
complaining that ‘‘ no interpretation of the views 
of the people's party had yet been presented to 
foreigners,” and he then went on to announce 
the purpose and scope of his article in these 
| words :—“In order to make known the prin- 
| ciples of the people’s party in opposing the pre- 
| sent Government, it will be advisable to examine 
the opinions of the leaders of the party.” This 
at least scemed plain and unequivocal. The 
article, if it had any aim at all, was compiled 
{with the intention of “making known the 
principles of the people's party.” In that sense 
|we interpreted it, But the writer now turns 
round and says:—“The fail is in error 
in presuming that it was our intention to lay 
before our readers the ‘principal planks’ in the 
platform of the Ainken-/4. Our object was only 
to give the views held by the party on subjects 
of most interest to foreigners.” The two posi- 
tions are difficult to reconcile. Nevertheless, 
|we frankly accept the explanation, and are 
willing to acknowledge that we over-rated the 
limportance of the writer's first essay. Here, 
| however, is a still greater perplexity. In his 
first composition the writer in the Gazeffe said : 
— Our object in writing this is to lay before 
foreigners the opinions of the leaders of the 
* * © Among the able and 





people's party. 
|more powerful statesmen in the cause of the 
lpeople, * * * there is only Count Goto 
actually in the field. So let us see what are the 
views held by the Count regarding the ad- 
ministration of affairs by the present Govern- 
ment.” Then followed a series of points, in 
respect of each of which the Count was 
declared to hold such and such particular 
opinions or entertain such and such general 
views. Yet now, in his second article, the 
advocate of the A/inken-/é says :—* We wonder 
how the writer in the J/a// could have inferred, 
when he read our last statement, that the state- 
manifesto of a statesman like 








ment was the 
Count Goto, or that itwas even intended for that.” 
These are the ips/ssima verba of the Gacelte's 
contributor. Yesterday he described his writing 
as a statement of ‘the views held by Count 
Goto regarding the administration of affairs.” 
To-day he denies that he “ ever intended” to 
make any such statement, and wonders how 
such an inference can have been drawn, 


* 
* 





* 

These literary contortions can have but one 
meaning. The writer, discovering that his first 
article was a blunder, and being, probably, cen- 
sured for claiming to speak on behalf of Count 
Goto, is now constrained to disavow his own 
clearly expressed intentions, and to repudiate 
his own distinctly formulated programme. This 
isa pity, We should have been sincerely glad to 
be placed in possession of an intelligible exposé 
of the A/inken-i#'s views and aspirations. The 
trouble, as our local contemporary’s contribu- 
or justly stated in his first article, is that ‘no 
interpretation of those views has yet been pre- 
sented” to the public. And the result of his 
essay as an interpreter is that darkness thicker 
than ever shrouds the position, We 
would not have him think, however, that be- 
we criticised the unsubstantiality and 
sketchiness of his original manifesto, and he- 





whole 


cause 








cause we new point out the strange tergiver-a- 
tions of his second, our object is to discredit 
from 





his party or obstruct its development. 
it. We hope. just as earnestly as any member 
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7 
of the Minken-10 can hope, that the day is not! simultaneously. We have made progress in 


far distant “ when the Government will become 
the Government of the people.” We have not, 
indeed, much faith in Republican politics or in 
the logic of making uneducated masses the ul- 
timate repositories of political power. But there 
is a long interval between the imminence of 
these dangers and the sway of a bureaucracy 
that has scarcely any points of contact with 
the people or any means of placing itself en 
rapport with popular feeling. Friends of Japan, 
first among whom are to be placed the members 
of the present Government, sincerely desire to 
see her polity placed upon a more liberal 
basis with as little delay as possible, The 
only question is—how quickly may the change 
be safely accomplished, and how far may 
the process be carried in its first stages—a 
question that might be answered more satis- 
factorily if the M//nken-76's cause could find less 
confused and contradictory advocates than the 
gentleman whose manifesto we have just dis- 
cussed. 

Count Inouye is certainly not giving himself 
much rest. He is behaving like a leading 
English politician during a parliamentary recess 
—going about the country and making speeches 
atall the important points on his route. But 
there are no politics in his speeches. His evi- 
dent purpose is not to add fuel to the fire of 
political discussion, but to turn men’s minds 
into healthier and more profitable grooves, A 
correspondent of the M/ainichi Shintbun, 
writing from Ky0t6, says that the impres- 
sion produced by the Count’s speeches is 
strong and widespread. Numbers of people 
who had previously given little thought to such 
subjects, are now ardent advocates of the Cuunt’s 
views. On the 26th ultimo, accompenied by 
the Governor of Ky6t6 and the chairman of the 
City Assembly, his Excellency proceeded to 
Kameyama, in Tamba, and there addressed a 
meeting of headmen of districts and divisions 
and wealthy land-owners, the topic being, as 
usual, material development. The next day, he 
started in heavy rain for Fushimi, where also he 
was to deliver an address. One of his charac- 
teristic speeches was made, a few days earlier, 
at the Doshi-sha, a large educational establish- 
ment in Ky6t6, presided over by the American 
Board Mission. The gist of his speech is given 
by the Mainichi Shimbun. “This institu- 
tion,” he is reported to have said, “ occupying 
a leading place in the ranks of private educa- 
tional enterprises, and its students being youths 
of application and promise, I found strong 
hopes on the results it will achieve. Looking 
back a few years, we cannot but admit that our 
country has accomplished much. The aboli- 
tion of feudalism and the mediatization of the 
Government were immense changes; the rejec- 
tion of Chinese ethics and the adoption of the 
products of Western ci ‘ation were even more 
momentous. Already we have advanced no in- 
considerable distance towards the position which 
we all seek to win for this empire in the world 
of c ation. On the other hand, it cannot 
be denied that our attention has hitherto been 
chiefly concentrated on the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and that moral systems have received 
scant regard. Nothing could be more regret- 
table in the interests of society. Therefore it is 
that an institution like this has my heartfelt 
approval, inasmuch as it aims at the promotion 
of moral and intellectual culture equally and 
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scientific knowledge. We may even hope to 
attain to the level of the Occident. How, then, 
can we rest satisfied with ethical systems adapted 
only to Oriental standards?” 

* - * 

The Mainichi Shimbun, in a long and care- 
fully worded article, raises a question as to 
whether, in making these speeches, Count 
Inouye is not infringing the regulations of the 
Government, The subject taken as our con- 
temporary’s immediate text is an address deli- 
vered by the Count at Nagoya, The fact 
that the address would be delivered was an- 
nounced by the Governor ina circular invitation 
to the citizens, and the theme to be discussed 
was also stated, namely, local government. 
Now there is an injunction, privately conveyed 
to officials, that they are not to deliver public 
speeches on subjects unconnected with the 
duties of their own particular offices. Violations 
of this injunction, says our Tokyd contemporary, 
© been punished, and resignations have 
been caused by disapproval of such a restric- 
tion, The Marnicht Shimbun itselt does not 
approve of it, but thinks, nevertheless, that 
sauce for the goose should be sauce for the 

















gander also, and that what is forbidden to men 
of lesser note, should not be permitted to Count 
Inouye. 

* Ag * 

Supposing that the nature of the injunction 
referred to by the Afainichi be really such as 
our contemporary represents, the question arises 
—what subjects are germane to the functions of 
Court Councillor? A Court Councillor, as 
Count Inouye is, may be supposed, we pre- 
sume, to give advice on all points relating to 
government administration, He is not limited 
to finance, to agriculture and commerce, or to 
anything else. His office covers the whole field 
of administrative duty. Why should he not 
speak upon the topic of local government? 
The new local government regulations owe 
probably as much to Count Inouye’s construc- 
tive statesmanship as to that of any member of 
the Cabinet. It seems to us perfectly proper 
that he should promote the purpose of his 
colleagues and facilitate the application of the 
regulations by explaining their scope and spirit 
to the people. It is precisely this sort of 
personal contact between the governing and the 
governed classes that is wanting in Japan 
under existing circumstances. Count Inouye, 
as is usual with him, seizes the earliest oppor- 
tunity of supplying the want, We know him 
too well to believe for a moment that he is 
trespassing on his privileges, or taking ad- 
vantage of his position to exercise license for- 
bidden to his fellows. 


News by the last American mail shows, as we 
explained a fortnight ago, that the action of the 
Holy See is not at all directed against the 
National League, but only against the Plan of 
Campaign and Boycotting. These methods of 
procedure, it now appears, have long been con- 
demned both in Rome and by the Irish Bishops, | 





and the Pope's open denunciation of them will | 
probably produce a marked effect. Itis beyond | 
question that the clergy in Ireland have become | 
too closely connected with the national move-| 
ment for the Pope to shut his eyes on their 
proceedings. The first open connection be- 
tween the priests and the League was when the 
former, in 1885, were made ex-officio meebo 


of the conventions called to select parliamentary 
candidates. Thenceforth, as was natural when 
we consider the immense influence they exercise, 
the active direction and control of the whole 
movement came more and more into their 
hands. To them was due, in great part, Mr. 
Parnell’s signal triumph at the polls, in 
November, 1885, and to them also must be 
ascribed much of the unanimity and resolution 
that marked the whole organization. These 
results were very satisfactory to the Parnel- 
lites. But they had an inconveninent aspect 
also. The intimate connection between the 
priests and the League suggested the idea 
that Home Rule meant Rome rule, and also 
placed arguments in the hands of those 
who urged that the Holy See could not properly 
remain indifferent to Irish affairs. The return 
of the clergy to secular politics was followed by 
repeated representations to the Pope, until at 
length His Holiness was compelled to send a 
Delegate to Ireland to report upon the state of 
affairs there. Monsignor Persico, the Delegate, 
appears to have investigated matters very closely. 
While in Ireland he received an address from 
the Unionist Catholics, deploring the decay of 
religion and appealing through him to the Pope 
to have a check put upon clergymen who had 
espoused the cause of the Land League and the 
Plan of Campaign. The Delegate’s recom- 
mendations ultimately assumed that form, and 
we know what course the Pope subsequently 
took. His Holiness cannot be over-pleased to 
find that faithful children of the Church in Ire- 
land did not hesitate to accuse him of truckling 
to “ British Oppression” for the sake of obtain- 
ing some paltry advantages in the shape of 
direct representation at the Court of St. James's 
and an officially endowed Catholic University 
in Dublin. Mr. Michael Davitt came out very 
strong in thisline. He asserted that the curtain 
had only just risen, and that the second act of 
the play would be a Government proposal, at the 
next session of Parliament, with reference to 
the grievance of Catholic University education 
in Ireland. The prediction was rash, for Mr. 
Smith took an early opportunity of declaring 
in the House of Commons that the Government 
had no intention of proposing any such mea- 
sure. Mr. Parnell, on the other hand, though 
he does not seem disposed to pay much at- 
tention to the Pope’s edict, is careful to deny 
that neither the Plan of Campaign nor the system 
of boycotting is an authorized weapon of the 
National League, and that he himself has at 
no time enforced either, but left their employ- 
ment to the discretion of the various branches 
of the organization. This repudiation, how- 
ever lukewarm, of the weapons by which Mr. 
Michael Davitt has always set so much store 
and which he has used so actively, will probably 
widen the breach already existing between him 
and Mr. Parnell. 








Ir does indeed seem as though China is to be 
quickened by stripes. Who would have thought 
that the appalling calamity of the Yellow River's 
inundation was to be the means of introducing 
the railway, the electric light, and the steam 
launch to the stubborn conservatives of Honan 
—the conservatives who recently pulled down 
the telegraph poles and moved heaven and 
earth to exclude foreign innovations? Such, 
however, is one incident of the the catastrophe. 
“For several months,” says the Sak Pao, 
translated by the Chinese Times, “the work of 
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conveying earth to the breach in the bank of 
the Yellow River was carried on with great 
difficulty, as the workmen, being forbidden to 
dig earth near the embankments, had to go 
several /i for it. Separate roads were assigned 
these men, some for those coming with their 
loads, and others for those going out with their 
empty wheelbarrows ; and soldiers were stationed 
to superintend the: movements and prevent dis- 
turbance or confusion. In this manner perfect 
order was maintained, although many were dis- 
posed to shirk their work, and, instead of carry- 
ing the regulation amount of earth, they would 
simply fill their baskets to one-half the capacity, 
and in various ways hindered the progress of 
the work by their indolence. Since the arrival 
of the portable railway, however, the method of 
working has assumed an entirely different as- 
pect. The railway was laid down during the 
first part of the 3rd moon, and at once com- 
menced work, to the unbounded delight and 
astonishment of all the officials and labourers. 
The work of earth-carrying was accelerated ten 
times, and the little engine was a marvel of 
wonder to all beholders, who, one and all, de- 
clared that during a period of several hundred 
years of river works, no such wonderful machine 
had ever been witnessed. Comparing the 
rapidity and gracefulness of its movements with 
the slow exertions of panting and perspiring 
workmen, the difference is as great as between 
heaven and earth, and besides, what a vast 
amount of funds will be saved to the Imperial 
Government by the employment of such ex 
ceedingly useful machines! Another item of 
improvement that has been introduced into the 
river works is the employment of electric lights. 
On account of the eagerness of the high com- 
missioners and officers to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the reparation, work was kept up day 
and night, and the cost of supplying candles 
to all the men for one single night amounted to 
many hundreds of taels. In fact the number 
of candles used was so enormous that the poor 
people who went among the workmen picking 
up the burnt up stumps night after night, actually 
became independent and well-off, by melting 
these stumps and re-making them into candles. 
During last winter Governor Yi, of Honan, 
directed Kung, Taotai of Shanghai, to order 
through Frazar & Co., an electric lighting ma- 





chine, and forward it to Honan vid Chingkiang- | } 


puand thence per overland. This order was 
complied with, and on the first part of the 3rd 
moon, the lamps, twenty-five in all, were set up 
and lighted. The brilliancy of the lights was 
so powerful that the minutest features of indivi- 
duals can be clearly distinguished, and the 
scene reminds one of the legendary ‘ city with- 
out nights.’ Aside from relieving the workmen 
of the trouble of carrying the lanterns in their 
work, a large item of expenditure on the buying 
of candles will be saved. For many days after 
the electric lamps were set up, large numbers 
of people from all the country round within a 
circuit of several tens of // came, some in boats 
and others in carts, to behold the wonderful 
sights. Still another innovation in the methods 
of river works is the use of steam-launches for 
the conveyance of materials and other purposes, 
Last winter two of these vessels were ordered in 
Shanghai, and they were completed some time 
since. They are now en route for their destina- 
tion in Honan, going by way of Chingkiang-pu, 
Hung-ts¢ Lake, and the interior rivers. All of 
the above three innovations, viz., the railway, 
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the electric light, and the steam-launch, are 
Western inventions of great utility, and-they are 
being used for the benefit of a people who 
blindly cling te whatever is unpractical and 
obsolete, but are deadly antagonistic to all that 
is useful or ingenious.” 





Tue Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
says:— 

Of course the great point of attraction in Paris is 
still the Hitel du Louvre, whither people repair every 
day for the purpose of getting a glimpse of the pos- 
sible Dictator. ‘Ihe police have a busy time of it trying 
to keep away enthusiastic Boulangists from dashing 
up the stairs to their idol, General Boulanger’s rooms 
are on the third floor, and his windows look on the 
Théatre Frangais on one side and on the great Louvre 
shops on the other. In of the windows may 
frequently be seen a collection of enormous bouquets 
which have been sent to the General by fair admirers 
and well-wishers. ‘Il est si beau, vous savez: ce 
militaire barbu !" is a frequent compliment which falls 
from female lips; and it is probable that if a Boulanger 
plébiscite were extended to the weaker sex they would 
yote for him to a woman, The immense popularity 
which the General now enjoys, not only in Paris but 
in the provinces, is vastly due to the publicity given 
to his name and features. A Parisian collector has 
begun what he calls ‘‘a Boulanger Museum,” which 
promises, should its owner throw it open to the publ 
to bea sight of no mean interest. General Boulanger 
is represented in every shape and form—on fvot, 
sitting down, walking about with a pensive air (like 
Napoleon at St. Helena), on a black charger on a 
white charger, in undress uniform, in full dress, and 
finally, in nothing but his braces and" unutterables” 
As for the literature which sen around the 
General's name, it would fill at least three volumes 
of the size of family Bibles with small print; but 
the Boulanger Gidelofs are the most numerous and 
the most amazing of any. ‘There are the patric 
mirliton, or species of pan-pipe, with his portrait ; the 
famous tobacco-pipe with his carved head, the lorgnette, 
the scarf-pin, the Boulanger buttons and studs, rings 
and brooches, the bracelets inscribed with Il reviendra, 
the flags, banners, and cockades, the slippers, hand. 
kerchiefs, and bed-curtains, and’ finally the famous 
Boulanger hats, for males and females, ‘The * Bou- 
langer hat” for men is something after the pattern of 
the Bicornes worn by the soldiers of the First Republic, 
and that for women was invented by a pretty actress 
who is a great admirer of the General, and first 
“sported " it last year at the Horse Show. | It did not 
















































































Mercantile Bank. That was twenty-two years 
ago. Digby Willoughby was then a slim youth, 
giving no promise of future fame over and 
above a certain contempt for conventionalities 
not uncommonly seen in men destined to make 
their mark, We know not exactly how he rose 
to be commander-in-chief of the Malagasy 
forces. He had previously served at the Cape 
in the mounted police, an occupation much 
more congenial to him than the keeping of 
bank ledgers. In Europe he is best known 
as the author of an appendix to the Franco- 
Malagasy Treaty of 1885; an appendix 
which, as Zhe Times said, ‘reduced to an in- 
effectual minimum the consequences of the dis- 
creditable war which the French carried on 
against Madagascar from May, 1883, to Decem- 
ber, 1885.” This piece of diplomacy is believed 
to be at the root of the General's fall. The 
French Resident-General, M. Le Myre de Vilers, 
has left no stone unturned to effect his ruin, 
and, unfortunately for Willoughby, the hostility 
of this enemy seems to have been power- 
fully aided by the connivance of the Malagasy 
Prime Minister, who in return for a promise 
of French assistance to secure the succession 
to the premiership for his favourite son, has 
sacrificed the well proved friend of his country. 
Evidently the British residents of Madagascar 
have fallen upon evil times, and those among 
them who, like Willoughby, either for their own 
sakes or from sheer good will, laboured to 
preserve the autonomy of the island, are not 
unlikely to be driven out as the General 
has been. A curious feature of the affair is 
that General Willoughby, who by serving 
with the Malagasy army against a friendly 
Power, forfeited his claim to British protec- 
tion, had to suffer for this disability in a 
two-fold fashion. The Court of St. James's de- 





“catch on” at the time, partly because Gene 
langer was supposed to be crushed, 
husbands, brothers, and fathers were not favourable 
to the hero. It was copied, however, for exportation 
abroad, and will probably be revived in Paris very soor 
Blood flows rather freely in Paris in honour or on a 
count of the General. On ‘Tuesday morning M. Henri 
Rochefort fils settled the dispute which he had in the 
north during the elections with M, Paul Fieulaine. 
At the early hour of eight o'clock the adversaries met 
at Saint James's, outside Paris, and hada duel. M. 
Fieulaine was severely touched by the sword of his 
opponent on the right side of the head, and abundant 
hemorrhage having been caused, the combat was dis- 
continued and honour was declared satisfied. In the 
meantime the harmless maniacs whose cerebral organs 
have been over-excited by General Boulanger and his 
ses have been succeded by more dangerous 
. On Tuesday there wasa terrible row ina 
wine shop in the Rue Jeanne d’Arc between some 
workmen who were quarrelling about the merits and 
demerits of le brav' Général, A partisan of the Gene- 
ral on by trade, became so exasperated with his 
adversary that he pulled outa revolver and fired six 
shots straight off at him. ‘The wounded man was hit 
severely in the ribs and thighs. It is now becoming 
extremely dangerous to say anything in the streets of 
Paris against General Boulanger, and the bold persons 
who occasionally raise cries of “ Vive Ferry” have 
frequently to run for their lives. 

































Generar WILLovcusy, says the telegraph, has 
been expelled from Tamatave. He returned to 
Madagascar last October from a visit to Europe 
whither he had proceeded, a few months pre- 
viously, as Envoy with ambassadorial functions. 
His welcome was to find himself placed under 
arrest, charged with having exceeded his in- 
structions in Europe, and failed to account 
satisfactorily for his expenditure there. Rumour, 
having its origin in France, added that he had 
embezzled money and that he was lying chained 
in prison, but this was mere bavardage. The 
General's career has a special interest for us in 
the East, because it was in Hongkong that he 





made his début, as a clerk in the Chartered 
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clined to receive him as Malagasy Ambassador 
on the ground that he was a British subject, 
and the British Vice-Consul at Antananarivo re- 
fused to take any official cognizance of his 
arrest and trial by the Malagasy on the ground 
that he had lost his title to be counted a subject 
of Queen Victoria. Itis true that the British 
Consul at Tamatave subsequently demanded 
the General's release, but the demand was not 
complied with, and the French have now the 
satisfaction of seeing their sturdy opponent 
ignominiously banished from Madagascar. 


A parine burglary was perpetrated the other 
night in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Bluff, The house of an official in the Saiban- 
sho was entered by four armed men, who, after 
securing the inmates, leisurely ransacked the 
house, taking away among other property over 
a hundred yen. The house is close to the road 
which passes through Aizawa, or the “ dirty 
village,” and is on the outskirts of that interest- 
ing hamlet. One of the servants who was over- 
looked by the burglars, had the opportunity of 
obtaining assistance, but was so overcome with 
fear that he sought refuge underneath one of 
the buildings adjoining. Before retiring the 
intruders slashed off the heads of several fowls, 
but left their feathered victims behind. 


We learn, on the best authority, that the state- 
ment published on the 7th inst. by the Japan 
Herald—* that Major-General Palmer's scheme 
for the construction of a harbour for this port 
has, if not abandoned, been at least shelved ” 
—is untrue. 
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Tue Fapan Herald discusses the question of a 
scheme for harbour-improvement in Yokohama. 
Our contemporary is very strongly opposed to 
the notion of having the harbour at the Kana- 
gawa end of the bay. In attacking this scheme, 
it advances reasons which, as it truly says, must 
be apparent to everybody; reasons that have 
assuredly been taken, or will be taken, into the 
fullest consideration by those entrusted with 
the duty of planning the harbour. It would be 
altogether premature to enter at present into 
any public discussion of this question, We 
believe, however, that the writer in the Herald 
need not entertain any doubt as to the disposi- 
tion of the Government and its engineers. 
Yokohama’s interests will be consulted as far as 
is by any means possible. This much, how- 
ever, we may say; namely, that while Mr. 
Brunton’s proposal of a pier from the English 
Hatoba, runs no risk of being set aside without 
the strongest reasons, the Fapan Herald's asser- 
tion that his scheme is “ feasible from an engi- 
neering point of view” does not appear altogether 
discreet. Few feats, it is true, are altogether 
beyond the reach of engineering skill, supposing 
that the resources at command are unlimited. 
But the resources at command are obviously 
limited in the present case. We do not know 
precisely how Mr, Brunton elaborated his details, 
or on what investigations he based his plan. 
But we do know that throughout the most im- 
portant parts of the whole five thousand feet of 
his proposed pier’s length, careful surveys, 
recently conducted, have shown the existence 
of a depth of soft mud varying from sixty to 
seventy feet. Such a bottom is practially pro- 
hibitive of pier construction of the required 
nature. Were it otherwise, Mr. Brunton’s 
scheme would doubtless be carried out. 
Under any circumstances the best that is pos- 
sible will be done for Yokohama, Of that the 
public may rest assured. We sincerely trust, 
therefore, that the fate of an improvement 
absolutely vital to the future of this Settlement 
will not be imperilled at the outset by needless 
controversy, or displays of unwarranted distrust. 
Lasr night, says the Hongkong Daily Press of 
the 23rd ult., at the meeting of the Victoria Re- 
creation Club, Major Tripp, the newly elected 
Chairman, proposed a novel method of stimulat- 
ing our local oarsmen to greater exertions, and 
of improving the class of rowing. He moved 
that a wooden spoon should be bought by the 
Club, the last elected member to be the posses- 
sor. He should have the right of challenging 
any other member of the Club to a race, and if 
he won, of transferring the spoon to his unsuc- 
cessful opponent. In addition to this the name 
of the holder of the spoon should be displayed 
in some prominent place at the club, every time 
its loss was contested for. The idea was re- 
ceived with loud laughter—This may be a 
useful hint for the ornaments of the boat-house 
in Yokohama. It would, at all events, be an 
excellent method of preventing people from be- 
coming members of the Club. 





We record with regret the death of Mr. George 
Washington Baffey, whose name will be known 
to many residents in China and Japan. Mr. 
Baffey, who had formerly filled several appoint- 
ments of importance and responsibility in the 
Far East—for some time, we believe, he was 
acting agent of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company at Hongkong—came to Yokohama 
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a few months ago in search of employment, but 
in this quest met but poor success. He has 
latterly been living in the International Bowling 
Saloon, No. 81. On Tuesday about midday the 
proprietor of the place saw him, and, sup- 
posing him tobe asleep, did not disturb him, but 
three hours afterwards his stertorous breathing 
showed that he was ill, and medical assistance 
was summoned, Dr. Wheeler, who arrived 
first at the house, and Dr. Tripler, applied the 
usual remedies, but without avail, as death took 
place about five o'clock. A strong smell 
of laudanum prevailed in the room, and an 
empty 8 oz. bottle which had contained the drug 
was found, From a letter which he had written 
to the United States Consul-General, Mr. Great- 
house, it would appear that the deceased had 
contemplated self-destruction. Mr, Baffey was 
fifty-one years of age. ~ 


Arrention is drawn by the Vomiuri Shimbun 
to the question of sealing in Japanese waters. 
That journal gives the following table, profess- 
ing to represent the number of vessels engaged 
in the trade, year by year, since 1877, and the 


amount of game captured :— 


Seas nxauizeo Toran, 
BY SAue. VALUES. 

Nowuen or + = 
Year, suirs,  Searotters, Sealt, Sea-otters. 








Yen. 
1877 176 16,000 150 327,000 
1678 So 7,009, 2 148,300 
179 47 2 126,040 
180 3 o Aylos 
18st B 2 1§5,0h9 
182 9 a 124,700 142,090 
1883 unknown "2 * Contiscated 
unknowa - 43.200, 43,200 
unknown — Contiscated 
205 S4t4o 152,000 186,140 
Totals 114 700 74,194 159,200 1,034,900 1,194,100 


The Fomiuri Shimbun goes on to say that the 
vessels engaged in this trade are schooners, 
averaging from 80 to 150 tons; that their crews 
number from 22 to 28 men, and that about 
nine out of every ten sailors are Japanese. 
Also, having shown that during the ten years, 
1877 to 1886, the total number of ships did not 
reach 150, while the total value of their take 
was less than 2 million yen, the Toky0 journal 
asserts that during the twenty years of this 
Meiji era, 1868 to 1887, not less than 400 vessels 
engaged in the business, and that the aggregate 
value of the skins they obtained was about 50 
million yen. The ten years prior to 1877 
must have been a singularly prolific era, if our 
contemporary’s calculation is correct. 


On the subject of the proposed harbour for this 
port, the Héchi Shimbun writes :—‘* Yokchama 
is at once the chief treaty settlement and com- 
mercial port in Japan, and its prosperity is inti- 
mately dependent on that of the country at 
large. Its shipping trade, nevertheless, is not 
only vastly inferior to that of either Hongkong 
or Shanghai, but is even below that of a second- 
rate or third-rate Chinese port. Among the 
various means by which the development of its 
trade may be promoted, the provision of greater 
facilities for vessels may be regarded as of high 
importance. The inconveniences of the pres- 
sent anchorage are notorious, vessels being 
obliged to lie a long way from shore and to use 
boats, lighters, &c., for discharging and receiving 
cargo and passengers. For many years past the 
question of harbour improvement has been 
under consideration. First an attempt was made 
to start a Harbour Company, but progress was 
checked by the magnitude of the enterprise and 
the uncertainty of financial success. Then a 
Dock Company was projected. Ultimately the 
promoters of both schemes came together and 








applied to Government for the necessary powers 
to construct Harbour Works. The Cabinet, 
however, considered that such an enterprise 
ought to be undertaken either by the Govern- 
ment or by the Yokohama people, rather than 
by a company ; and at length, on the 8th ultimo, 
they decided that the Government should carry 
out the necessary works for a commercial har- 
bour. The general design is understood to be 
the enclosing of a large space, bounded by a 
pier a mile long running seaward from the Nip- 
pon Hatoba, and by a shorter breakwater be- 
tween the Kanagawa Fort and Spit-buoy. This 
space is to be dredged as far as necessary ; and 
the pier, alongside of which large vessels may 
lie, is to be connected by railways with the 
Custom House and the Station. The cost 
of the works is estimated at 1,800,000 yen, 
and there will be berthage inside the harbour 
for 200 large vessels. Itis a matter for con- 
gratulation that Government has resolved to bear 
the expenditure. Were the harbour works in 
the hands of a company, the dues woul, no 
doubt, be necessarily high, which would not be 
to the interest of Yokohama. Even were the 
trade to be largely increased, it is not certain 
that a company would choose to reduce the 
dues rather than secure big dividends. It is 
altogether better, then, that the harbour should 
be a Government work. And it is especially 
fit and appropiate that for a purpose like this, 
tending to promote our foreign commerce, 
the Cabinet has resolved to expend the large 
sum refunded by the special good will of the 
American people in respect of the Shimonoseki 
indemnity—a sum, namely, which amounts, 
principal and interest included, to about 
1,300,000 yen. Ultimately we may hope to see 
the harbour works transferred to the people of 
Yokohama. Meanwhile the employment of the 
refunded indemnity for their construction has 
our hearty approval.” 





Tue Whitehall Review says:—Sir Francis 
Plunkett having been moved to Stockholm, his 
successor in the post of our Minister to Japan 
has been found in the person of Mr. Hugh 
Fraser. Some time ago we hinted at the pro- 
bability of Sir Francis Plunkett being brought 
to Europe ; but neither we nor any one else was 
prepared for the rather sudden elevation of Mr. 
Hugh Fraser. Because the name of this new 
diplomat conveys nothing to the public mind, 
it does not follow that a bad selection has been 
made. Mr. Hugh Fraser has luckily had some 
experience of Oriental character, as he has 
served at the Peking Embassy. We hope the 
choice will turn out to be a good one, for, in 
Japan, we want a strong Minister, not only that 
he may look after British interests, but that he 
may also !ook after Japanese interests. For it is 
no secret that the British Minister at Tokyo is 
usually the best friend and the most honest 
adviser the Japanese Government have. 





* 
ane 

The news of the death of Mr. Russell Ro- 
bertson, C.M.G., the British Consul at Yoko- 
hama, will be, as it ought to be, received in this 
country with great regret—for the country never 
had a more zealous servant. It was only two 
months ago that, having ended a holiday spent 
at home, Mr. Russell Robertson returned to his 
postas Consul and Assistant Judge at Yokohama. 
His death, therefore, must have taken place very 
shortly after his arrival in Japan, The hard- 
ship of his death—if, indeed, we have a right 
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to call death a hardship—lay in the fact that he 
had only intended remaining in Japan for about 
acouple of years, and then to retire on a well- 
earned pension, forthe commencement of Mr. 
Russell Robertson's career in Japan dates back 
to almost thirty years ago. As an official he 
was eminently just, and one of his endeavours 
was to make people have a higher opinion of 
Consuls than they usually ha During his 
recent holiday he admirably succeeded in prov- 
ing this, for the addresses he delivered before | 
the Chambers of Commerce in the larger com- 
mercial towns of England showed whata Consul 
might be if he liked. Asa private gentleman, Mr. 
Russell Robertson was a dignified and delightful 
companion, He was well read, and there was 
something of the pleasant cynic abouthim. He 
was generous and large-hearted. In politics, 
curiously enough, Mr. Russell Robertson was a 
Liberal, almost a Radical. We say that this 
was curious, because most Englishmen who 
have lived for any time in the East find the 
. 3 

necessity of thinking as, and becoming Conser- 
vatives. But then the Radicalism of Mr. Rus- 
sell Robertson was of that character that it al- 
most edged with Conservatism. What might— 
for we never can tell the possibilities that lie 
before energetic and seriously disposed men— 
have been a brillant future has thus been sud- 
denly cut short. The past, however, will always 
be a green memory with Mr, Russell Robert- 
son's many friends. Not unfrequently he con- 
tributed valuable matter to our columns. 





We have received a copy of the report presented 
by the directors of the Chartered Bank of India 
Australia, and China to the thirty-fourth meet- 
ing of the shareholders in April last. The 
general balance-sheet and profit and loss ac- 
count to December 31st, 1887, show that the ne’ 
profits, with the addition of £6,740 17s. 10d. 
brought forward, amount to £89,247 10s. 3d. 
After providing for bad and doubtful debts, and 
deducting the interim dividend which was paid 
in October last, the present balance is £61,247 
1os. 3d., out of which the directors propose that 
a dividend be declared for the second half of 
the year, at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum, free of income tax; that £25,000 be 
added to the reserve fund, making it £225,000, 
and that the balance of £8,247 10s. 3d. be 
carried forward. The gross profits for the year, 
after providing for bad and doubtful debts 
amounted to £188,995, from which there fell 
to be deducted expenses of management and 
general charges at head office and branches 
£106,488, leaving as the net profits £82,506, 
or, coupled with a balance from last account of 
£6,740, a total of over £89,247. The interim 
dividend paid to 30th June last was at the rate 
of 7 per cent. (£28,000) ; and a similar divi 
dend was recommended for the second half of 
the year. 








Tue “toilsome” foreign merchant finds a 
trumpeter in the Mainichi Shimbun. His 
Japanese competitors, according to that journal, 
go about in numbers seeking to monopolise the 
business arena, They are prepared to execute 
orders for goods of either home or forcign 
manufacture. They travel themselves to the 
provinces, or send agents thither, to solicit 
custom from local offices or manufactories. 
Sometimes they seck to promote their object by | 
presenting letters of introduction from leading 


| 
| 
members of the Government, who are naturally | 











anxious to see the plums of commerce fall into 


the laps of their own nationals. But disappoint- 
ment is generally the result. For these appli- 
cants for custom are generally either wholly 
ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted with, 
their business. It is an even chance that if they 
are entrusted with some order requiring tech- 
nical knowledge of any sort, they will make a 
mistake—order a wrong machine or procure 
an unsuitable article, Even though they for- 
ward accurate specifications, there is the further 
risk that contempt for their supposed ignorance 
may induce the recipients of their orders to 
serve them carelessly, Therefore, in the long 
run, when the Japanese want to import any- 
thing, they goto the foreign merchant. Him 
they find fully worthy of confidence.- Trained 











which is of all things least probable—some one 
of the Great Powers to whom the envoys are 
accredited should consider itself thenceforth 
bound to become sponser for the little King- 
dbm's independence. As for the action attri- 
buted to Russia— disturbing and aggressive 
action” our Tientsin contemporary calls it— 
we are so accustomed to hear Russia suspected 
and denounced as the author of all sorts 
of intrigue and dishonesty, that these fresh 
accusations do not carry full conviction. We 
cannot forget that when an excellent oppor- 
tunity was offered to Russia for agression in the 
peninsula, she abstained from taking advan- 
tage of it, At the same time, it is obviously 
opposed to Russia's interests that Korea should 








from his youth to the business he follows, his 
acquaintance with all its details is thorough. 
He can be relied on to procure exactly what his 
customer wants, even though the customer 
himself may not be competent to furnish an 
expert description. Moreover, he studies the 
art of retaining custom. Thushe keeps accurate 
notes of the things supplied to his clients, and 
calculating the time when a renewed supply is 
likely to be needed, he spontaneously furnishes 
information as to the state of the market and the 
discounts that he is prepared to allow. No 
wonder that, in competition with his Japanese 
contemporaries, the advantage rests with him. 





Tue San Francisco correspondent of the Lon- 
don Standard has sent to that a paper a di 
quieting account of affairs in Korea. His letter 
is reproduced in the CArnese 7imes, from which 
we copy and publish it elsewhere, together with 
the latter journal's comments. The S/andard’s 
correspondent, as will be seen, lays upon the 
Russian Consul in Séul the responsibility of in- 
tigating the step recently taken by Korea in des. 
patching envoys to the United States and 













rope. 
He describes the whole incident in very plain 
terms, and distinctly, thou not directly, 
charges M. Weber with attempting to induce 
Korea to shake off her allegiance to China. As 
for the course pursued by the latter Power, it is 
condemned as fatuous in the extreme. The 
Court at Peking is represented as having con- 
sented to the despatch of Korean envoys to the 
West, on condition that they should be intro- 
duced by the Chinese Minister to the various 
Governments to which they were accredited, 
which condition would, in the opinion of the 
Standard's correspondent, amount to nothing 
more than a public endorsement by China of 
the litle Kingdom's self-asserting policy. This 
view of China’s action involves a principal of 
international law which we do not propose to 
discuss here. At the same time, it may be 
well to recall to our readers’ recollection the fact 
that, in a despatch addressed to the Viceroy Li 
by the King of Koreaat the close of last year, 
nd published in these columns, the King dis- 
tinctly stated that in consenting to the conditions 
imposed by China—viz., the introduction of the 
Korean envoys by Chinese Ministers, the per- 
petual precedence of the latter on all pub! 
occasions, and the general conformance of the 
Korean envoys’ diplomatic action to the direc- 
tion of their Chinese colleagues—he (the King) 
was engaging himself to “ observe all the form 





























which are due from vassal States in their rela- 





tions with their Suzcrain.” In the face of such 





an explicit denial it is difficult to see how the 
sending of these envoys can materially alter 


Korea's international status, unless indeed—! 
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be definitively absorbed into the Chinese empire, 
and if she finds a disposition on Korea's part 
to avert such a contingency, her Representative 
in Séul would be playing a perfectly legitimate 
part did he seek to strengthen and give effect to 
that disposition. Look at the question from what 
point we may, we find ourselves invariably con- 
fronted by the same conviction, namely, that the 
responsibility of all these complications rests 
entirely on China's shoulders. It is to her 
shilly-shallying that the entire trouble is referable. 
If her policy towards Korea were directed by a 
committee of school-girls, it could scarcely show 
less coherence or back-bone, and whatever the 
outcome may be, she will have herself only to 
blame. 

Tue leper colony in Molokai, one of the most 
secluded and desolate of the Sandwich Islands, 
now numbers, on the average, some seven or 
eight hundred people. Among them is the priest 
Father Damien de Veuster. He is a Belgian, 
who, being sent upon a mission to Honolulu and 
there hearing from his Bishop of the neglected 
state of the lepers of Molokai, unhesitatingly 
decided to banish himself for ever from the 
world and spend the rest of his life among the 
plague-stricken people. “The result of his 
work,” says a writer in the Pall Mall Budget, 
‘tis now visible in the neat white cottages which 
have replaced the thatched huts in the village of 
Kalawao, where most of the lepers are domi- 
ciled; in the chapel which, with the aid of a 





few lepers, he has himself built, painted, and 
decorated ; in the schools, hospitals, and dor- 
mitories which he has gradually established ; 
and, above all, in the improved condition 
mentally, if not bodily, of the lepers themselves. 
In a little book, published a year or two ago at 
Indiana, under the title of ‘The Lepers of 
Molokai,’ the author of which had himself 
visited the colony, Father Damien is described 
as the Jack-of-all-trades of his flock, ‘ physician 
of the soul and of the body, magistrate, school- 
teacher, carpenter, joiner, painter, gardener, 
housekeeper, cook, and even, in some cases, 
undertaker and grave-digger.’ For a long time 
Father Damien had to work single-handed at 
his strange task, but of late years he has been 
assisted by another priest, his present companion 
being a ‘Brother Joseph,’ who joined him in 
1886. For thirteen years from the time of his 
frst settling at Molokai, Father Damien escaped 
| all contagion of leprosy, in spite of the frightful 
tisks which he daily encountered in tending 
the sick and burying the dead. But at last, in 
1885, the deadly disease made its appearance 
Jon him, and his doom was thenceforth sealed, 
althongh up to the present time he has been 
able to go about as usual and continue his 
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work. The following extract from a letter 
written by Father Damien toa friend in England 
may speak for itsel! 


Kalawa 
We continue our bat 













Molokai, November 5rd, 
og, but only in warm water, the 
of Japanese ‘medicine being now all out, though we he 
Feceive a new envore} such is the promise of our new bas 
health, T'should be very sorry ifwe should be deprived of it 
dennitively, The disease on me wicks more nos at thie exteriors, 



















and does not give me so mutch pain in the limbs, In regard to a 
eure of this our incuratle disease, L leave that in the hands of 
ty God, who knows be in do what is, 









mation 8 world. 
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Virgin, one co: 
my health fro 

could very easily obt s bette 
than Ido what may ‘And tor myselt 
Tfeel very happy and well pleased of my lot. 

Since the charge of our Government, [ have received a great 
number of lepers, and probably a great addition is to follow. T 
have here under my specia P fifty boys, who occupy 
pretty well all t with me is greatly 











occupied dressing sores and 
two churches are pretty well cr 
morning goad 
ship. Twill have to 

grave !—With the as: 


ns. Our 
, and every 
ur divine wor. 
on two old lepers in one 








pe Vacstar. 
Much has been written and spoken of the heroic 
services and death of Gordon at Khartoum. 
Not less worthy of a place in the history of 
heroism is the story of this Belgian priest who 
is now calmly awaiting the most terrible of 
deaths in the leper colony of Molokai.” It is 
satisfactory to know that the Japanese medicine 
alluded to by Father Damien is no longer scarce 
at Molokai. A two years’ supply was lately 
furnished by the providence of Mr. A. Irwin, 
Minister for Hawaii in Japan. 





Her Majesty's Government have entered the 
arena of transliteration. The following circular 
despatch and its enclosure are published in the 
Hongkong Government Gaze/fe -—- 


Circutar. 
Downing Street, 27th March, 1888, 

S1,—I haye the honour to transmit to you the’ accom- 
panying copies of a memorandum setting forth a system 
of orthography for native names of places, which I request 
you will cause tobe adopted in the Colony under you 
Government. 
structions for the application of the system are 
0 the memorandum.—t have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 











¥, KNUTSFORD. 
The Officer administering the Government of Hongkong. 





The fullowing System of Orthography for Native Names of 
Places, adopted by the Council of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Scciety, approved by the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices, and used on the Admiralty Charts, is to be 
adhered to in future in all Intelligence Department 
Publications. 

1,—=No change will be made in the orthography of 
foreign namés in countries which use Roman letters: thus 

Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, &c., names will be spelt as by 

the respective nations, 

.—Neither will any change be made in the spelling of 

such names in languages which are not wiitten in Roman 

py long usage familiar to Eng- 

thus Calcutta, Cutch, Celebes, Mecca, &c., 

will he retained in their present form 

3.—The true sound of the word as locally pronounced 
will be taken as the basis of the spelling. 

4—An approximation, however, to the sound is alone 
aimed at. A system which would attempt to represent the 
more delicate inflections of accent would be so 

complicated as only to defeat itself. Those who desire a 

more accurate pronunciation of the written name must learn 

it on the spot by a study of local accent and peculiarities. 

5.—The broad features of the system are that vowels are 
pronounced as in Italian and consunants as in English, 

6—One accent only is used, the acute, to denote the 
syllable on which stress is laid. “This is very important, as 
the sounds of many names are entirely altered by the mis- 
placement of this *siress.”” - 

7.—Every letter is pronounced. When two vowels come 
together, each one is sounded, though the result, when 
spoken quickly, is sometimes scarcely to be distinguished 
from a single sound, as in ai, au, ¢% 

8 —D.ubling of a vowel necessary where there is a dis- 

tinct revetition of the single sound; thus Nuulda, Oosima, 

9 —All vowels are shortened in sound by doubling the 
following consonant, as in Yarra, Tanna, Mecca, Jidda, 

nn 

10.— Indian names are accepted as spelt in “ Hunter's 
Garettecr. 

The amplification of the rules is given belows— 

aah, aasin father, Java, Ban 

e—ch, ¢ as in bengfit. 1 

ica, Peru. 
ish ¢;i.as in ravine; the sound of ec in tect. 
Fecjec, Wat Fijiy Hind 
in miste—Tokio, 

tolong was in flute; the sound of eo in boot, 

but Zula, Sumatra, 












































‘Thus, not 








Thus, not Zootoo, 





‘uchau. 





but is frequently, 
vuished from ey inv 





slurred over, when it is scarcely to be disti 

the English they. Beirdl, Beitil. 
b—Enyliah by 
c—is always soft, but is so nearly the sound of s that it should 

be seldom used. Celebes. 

sally Leer were not already recognised it would be written 
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ways sounded as in church. 
lish a, 


Chingchin. 


ph should not be used for the sound of f. Thus, 





ways hi Sait 
$s pronounced when inserted. 
nj Dj should never be put for this sound. Japan, 





Galapagos. 





1, Teshould always be put for the hard e, 
but Korea, 

The Oriental juttural, Khan. 

klimis another guttural, as inthe Turkish, Dagh, Ghazi. 
fim, n—As in English, 


Thas, 


+ in the English 
two sounds are 





English. 
never be employed ; gu is given askw, Kwangtung. 


sonaut, as in yard, and therefore should 

terminal, of e being ‘substituted, Kikuyu, 

y, but Mikindaui, not Azealy, but Kwale. 

ha. Zulu 

wuld not generally be u 
b 








4, but where there isa very. 
fects the sound of 








Intelligence Branch, September, 1885. 
The first of the above rules might well be adop- 


ted by all nations. It is illogical and absurd 
to do as several European peoples do, namely, 
adopt in the spelling of foreign geographical 
names, a form entirely different from that used 
in the countries where the places are situated, 
But it is a pity that the Intellegence Department 
should violate its own rule in respect of Japa- 
nese names, £'20 and Zdkyd are not spelled 
“ Fezo” and “ Zok‘o” in Japan, How, by the 
way, will the islands constituting the Okinawa 
Prefecture be written under these rules? English 
folks have hitherto persisted most perversely in 
writing “ Loochoo,” as though the Chinese pro- 
nunciation must be adopted. ‘*Loochoo,” ac- 
cording to the rules now before us, will become 
“Lu-chu.” But are the islands to be “ Lu-chu” 
or“ Riu-kiu”? If the Intelligence Department 
adopts the former orthography, it will be virtu- 
ally avowing its belief that the Okinawa Prefec- 
ture forms part of the Chinese Empire. Geo- 
graphy, transliteration, and politics mingle here 
very intimately. 





Tue result of the Derby has at length reached 
us—Ayrshire 1, Crowberry 2, Van Dieman’s 
Land 3—and the Duke of Portland's good luck 
at Newmarket having followed him to Epsom, 
there is no particular reason at present apparent 
why it should not do so to the Town Moor, and 
Ayrshire emulate the great performance of the 
turf giant of 1865, who revenged Waterloo 
(Gladiateur), and that of Lord Lyon in the 
following year. When writing on the result of 
the Two Thousand, we gave the pedigree and 
performances of the Derby winner, which we 
need not now repeat. Considering the differ- 
ence between the Rowley Mile and the Derby 
course, the two races have been won by the 
same horse quite a number of times, al- 
though in the recollection of one generation it 
does not appear as a common occurrence. In 
1813 Smolensko won the two races, and was 
followed by Cadland and Bay Middleton; Mr. 
Bowes owning two horses that performed the 
same feat, Cotherstone in 1843 and West Aus- 
tralian exactly ten years later, Then came 
Macaroni in 1863, soon to be followed, as re- 
ferred to above, by Gladiateur and Lord Lyon, 
who won in successive years the Two Thousand, 
Derby, and Leger, and after Pretender's repeat- 
ing the trick in 1869 there was a gap of thirteen 
years before it was again done by Shotover. 
Including Ayrshire’s performance, the two races 


‘have been won by the same horse eleven times in 


seventy-five years, Crowberry, a chesnut colt 
by Rosebery—Lizzie Lindsay, belongs to Mr. 
Vyner, and started nine times as a two-year- 
old, winning five races. He made his first 
appearance in the Brocklesby Stakes at Lin- 





coln Spring, but was nowhere; and scored 
his first victory in the Chetwynd Plate at 
Epsom; this success being followed up by 
winning the Epsom Two-year-old Plate. He 
beat a small field at Ascot in the Queen’s Stand 
Plate, but deceived his friends at Kempton Park, 
where, starting favourite, he ran unplaced. His 
next essay was at York, where he won the 
Prince of Wales Stakes, but was unplaced in 
the Champagne Stakes, and finished a length 
behind Cassimere in the Great Sapling Plate 
at Sandown. Crowberry wound up his two- 
year-old career, by carrying the top-weight (8st. 
1zlb.) over seven furlongs in front of twelve 
others, which included Johnny Morgan, in the 
Lancaster Nursery Handicap at the Manchester 
November meeting. Van Dieman’s Land, a 
happily-named colt by Robert the Devil—Distant 
Shore, had seven shows last year, and was 
successful in three, the Hyde Park Plate at Ep- 
som Spring, the Breeders’ Plate at Newmarket, 
and the Stanley Stakes at Epsom Summer. 
Judged by the public form of the second and 
third as two-year-olds, the Derby field would ap- 
pear to be only a moderate lot. Crowberry is 
in the St. Leger, but Van Dieman’s Land is not. 








Aw occasional correspondent of the Nagasaki 
Express writing from Séul, under date of 21st 
inst., says :—There is quite a lot of speculation 
going on here in regard to Mr. Von Méllen- 
dorft's movements. Judge Denny, who was 
going home soon, has been offered and accepted 
from the Government the post of adviser to 
the King, and he is said to have signed a 
contract for two years at a salary of $2,000 
per year. A military school of instruction has 
been established, and about 40 young Koreans 
of good family are studying modern military 
science, who, when sufficiently drilled, will be- 
come officers in the army. The members of 
the Customs who joined five years ago have all 
received their gratuities. There has been no 
question about paying it, and it had not been 
applied for in a single case. In reference to the 
tenure of office by the present members of the 
Customs, it is understood that they will have to 
stand on their own merits. There is certainly 
room for improvement in one or two branches of 
the service, which appear to be short-handed ; 
but on the whole the business of the Customs is 
attended to with impartiality and despatch, 


A New way of fighting England has been sug- 
gested. Itis to attack her stomach instead of 
her ships or her fortifications. Captain Warren, 
N., is the author of it, and he explained the 
idea in a paper read before the London Chamber 
of Commerce on the rgth of April. It appears 
that the United Kingdom requires about 17 
million quarters of wheat annually, Of course 
she is not the only country that buys foreign 
grain. Except Austria-Hungary and Russia, all 
the States of Europe are in a similar condition, 
The total requirements of these States, as well 
as of the West Indies and China, aggregate 33} 
million quarters annually, and the total surplus 
available to meet their requirements is about 34 
millions, Demand and supply are thus virtually 
equal, and the United Kingdom absorbs more 
than one-half of the whole surplus production 
of the world. ‘That surplus production may be 
aid to come from six sources—North America, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, India and Australasia, 
North America gives 15 million quarters ; Rus- 











sia ten millions and India four millions, Sup- 
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pose, then, that France and Russia combined 
against England, and set about buying up the 
whole surplus wheat of North America. It 
would cost them about 25 millions sterling to do 
so, and as they would have to convert the wheat 
into alcohol, their loss is computed at 6} mil- 
lions, or some three millions each. The hypo- 
thesis is that for this outlay they could almost 
starve England, since the withdrawal from the 
market of the whole North American surplus 
would create something like a wheat famine. In 
view of such a contingency, Captain Warren 
suggests that national granaries should be esta- 
blished in Great Britain, and that a six months’ 
supply of wheat should be kept constantly stored 
in them. The granaries should be the property 
of a syndicate of millers, and the Government 
should guarantee them 2} per cent. interest on 
the capital involved. The annual cost to the 
Treasury would thus amount to some three 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. 


* 
ane 


Would this gigantic operation be possible to 
even France and Russia in the event of war with 
England? It appears to us that Captain War- 
ren overlooks some very important considera- 
tions. The moment that machinery was put in 
action to carry out such a vast operation, the 
price of wheat would rise, and the effects would 
be felt by the whole civilized world. It would 
be a competition between the English consumer 
and the war chests of France and Russia. Can 
there be any doubt which side would win? It 
is all very well to assume the purchase of the 
15 million quarters as a fai? accompli, and then 
to argue about the state of affairs that would 
ensue. But before a tithe of the purchase was 
concluded, the wheat market would be affected 
and the competition would begin, growing 
keener and keener as the two gigantic operators 
proceeded with their scheme. Surely England, 
immense as are her wants, need not be alarmed 
about the issue of a contest in which the longest 
purse must win. It is precisely here that her 
invincible strength lies, and if France or Russia, 
or both together, conceived the phantasy of a 
duel against her with such weapons, they would 
have but a very small chance of accomplishing 
anything save their own discomfiture. One 
will really begin to think that there is some 
truth in the talk of England's losing her back- 
bone, if she allows herself to be perturbed by 
such chimeras. 





Romance is a very pretty in its place, but there 
are times when it had better be suppressed. The 
Mainichi Shimbun deduces this moral from a 
story which, told as our contemporary tells it, 
makes large demands upon our credulity. There 
are, as most of our readers doubtless know, 
various kinds of artillery fire. Among them one 
has come into considerable favour of late years. 
It depends to a great extent on the wonderful 
accuracy of modern cannon. The gunner does 
not see the object of attack. By carefully 
calculated ranges and a pre-arranged system 
of marks, he is able to train his gun so that 
the shell shall pass within a few inches of a 
given spot at a given time. This method of 
fire is especially useful for the defence of pos 
tions liable to be approached from certain 
directions only. In the case of a fort, for ex- 
ample, placed so as to oppose the passage of a 
strait or channel, the fairway of passing vesse 








may be exposed to a deadly cannonade from 
guns entirely invisible to those in the ships. 
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Some such plan, says the Mainichi Shimbun, 
had been elaborated for the defence of Shimono- 
seki Strait. Masked batteries had actually been 
carried within short reach of completion, when 
an official of high rank, happening to be in the 
neighbourhood, was invited to inspect the work. 
This gentleman immediately criticised the 
scheme in very emphatic language. There was 
no honour to be gained, he declared, by lurking 
in ambush and firing at an enemy. The real 
test of valour and skill was to strike home 
truly and strongly while exposing oneself to the 
strokes of the foe. Besides, he doubted the 
possibility of taking sure aim when the object 
aimed at was not actually in sight. The result 
was that the scheme of fortification had to be 
changed and the nearly-constructed forts pulled 
down. This is the A/ainichi's tale. We do 
not believe it. Neither do we think that it is 
likely to find credence beyond the circle of those 
who wish to be credulous. 


Tue fine engraving of the Queen, presented by 
Her Majesty to the Victoria School, has been 
received by the Committee of the School through 
the Hon. P. Le Poer Trench, Chargé d’Affaires, 
The portrait, which is a photogravure by Hauf- 
staengl of the well known painting executed in 
1885 by Angeli, represents the Queen at full 
length in robes of State. Signed by Her Majesty, 
and undeniably a work of very high art, the pre- 
sent is indeed a most fitting as well as valuable 
one, and will no doubt be allotted by the Com- 
mittee an honoured position in the School 
Before being hung it will probably be placed 
on view in some prominent place in the Settle- 
ment. The following letters accompanied, and 
acknowledged receipt of, the engraving :— 
Tokio, June sth, 1883. 

Sir,—Sir Henry Ponsonby has forwarded me the accom- 
panying engraving of the Queen, which, on the request of 
Sir Francis Plunkett, Hee Majesty is graciously pleased to 
Present to the Victoria Public Schoul at Volkohama, 

Tam, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
P, Le Poer TRENcH. 
The Chairman of the Committee, 
Victoria Pub’ Yokohama, 




















Yokohama, 6th June, 1888 
S1r,—In the absence of the Rt, Rev. Bishop Bickersteth, 
Chairman of the Compulttee of the Victoria Public School, 
Thave the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
sth instant, covering an engraving of Her Majesty the 
Queen, received from Sir Henry Ponsonby, and which at 
the request of Sir Francis I lunkett Her Majesty has been 
gracivusly pleased to present to the Victoria Public Schou 
I shall esteem ita favow: if, you to Sir Her 
Ponsonby on behalf of the Committee and Subscrl 
the Victoria Publi well as of the Masters and 
Scholars, their great appreciation of Her Majesty’s valuable 
gift to the School as also of Sir Francis Plunkett's good 
offices in the matter. 
Thave the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 


servant, 
(Signed) = W. B. Water, 
Acting Vice-Chairman. 
To The Hon. P. Le Poer Trench, 
11.B.M.’s Chargé d’ Affaires, 



























&., Bes 
__ Tokyo. 
A paRaGRarH translated from the Hochi 


Shimbun which appears among our “ Notes 
from Japanese Papers” states that during 
the month of May one Japanese and three 
foreign war vessels arrived at, and one Japa- 
nese and two foreign war vessels departed 
from the port of Yokohama. The value of 
this information may be estimated if taken 
in conjunction with the following facts. On 
May 16th the Fuso Aan (Japanese) and the 
Zitis (German, from Yokosuka); on May 19th 
the Raffler (British) and on May 22nd the 
Brooklyn and Essex (American) and Leander 
(British) arrived at Yokohama; while the de- 
partures were :—May 10th, Bismarck, Carola, 








and Sophie (German), May 11th, Parseval and 








Turenne (French); May 12th, Z/tis (German, 
for Yokosuka), and Nayeeduik (Russian), May 
28th, Primauget (French) and Z/tis (German) 
and May 2gth, Fuso Xan (Japanese). In all, 
exclusive of the visit of the ///’s to Yokosuka, 
one Japanese and four foreign war vessels 
arrived at, and one Japanese, and eight foreign 
war vessels departed from, the port during May. 








Spraxin of the frames of Mr. Wores’ Japanese 
pictures, the New York ning Telegraph 
—‘ Most of the pictures were framed in 
Japan, and the quaint carving and native wood 
not only harmonize with the pictures but add 
materially to their value, Some of the designs 
are elaborate combinations of birds and flowers 
that could hardly be reduplicated in this 
country, and, if they were, the carving alone 
would cost $200; yet the artist had them carved 
and glided by native workmen, at a cost of from 
$15 to $35 per frame. In some instances the 
frame was designed especially for the picture, 
and in every case the result has been extremely 
gratifying. The framing of No. 13, “Under 
the Wistaria,” is especially pleasing. ‘The paint- 
ing is of a river bank with a bridge across the 
stream. In the background are plants of the 
blue wistaria in bloom, and children lean over 
the railing of the little foot bridge to feed the 
great golden carp that rise to the crumbs thrown 
tothem, The frame is of bamboo, carved at 
the top with blossoms of the wistaria, and at 
the bottom with three or four fish that are so 
superior in form and movement to those painted 
in the picture that one must acknowledge in this 
instance the artisan was superior to the artist. 
The pictures will remain on exhibition until 
May 5. They are selling readily and our collec- 
tors seem to have appreciated their merits at 
All lovers of the picturesque should see 





once. 
them.” 


Persons interested in the manufacture of torpe- 
does might have derived some little amusement 
from an inspection of the engine exhibited in 
H.B.M. Court on Saturday, as that with which 
Mr. Barber Field is alleged to have essayed 
the destruction of the Torakichi residence at Ota 
on the 27th ultimo. Among its contents were 
a quart bottle filled with kerosene, a tin flask 
of about the same capacity, empty though smell- 
ing strongly of kerosene, a pair of bathing 
drawers, a &émono—somewhat off colour,—a 
parcel enveloped by a white shirt, a—but this 
will sufficiently indicate the materials by which 
(as alleged) Mr. Field meant to inaugurate the 
Torakichi holocaust. All were saturated with 
oil. There was besides a rocket-like apparatus, 
the stick of which was formed by two walk- 
ing canes lashed together, the rocket consisting 
of a large kerosene-smelling swab of cast-off 
clothing. The use of this—as archeologists 
say of a good many things—is conjectural. 


Tue New York Assembly has set an example 
that ought be imitated everywhere. It has de- 
cided that death by electricity shall be substi- 
tuted for death by hanging in capital cases, and 
has also prohibited the publication in news- 
papers of the details of executions. Execution 
by hanging is a barbarous piece of savagery. 
That it has survived so long is another striking 
example of the sheep-like conservatism that 
governs the world. The next reform we look 
for is the abolition of trial by jury, or at least 
the restriction of its use to very special cases, 
It is quite as bad in its way as hanging a man 
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by the neck until he is dead, If the ignorance, 
credulity, and prejudice of jurors no longer 
offered themselves to be exploited by subtle 
barristers, the miserable burlesques so often 
played in our courts would become much scar- 
cer. Perhaps, also, justice might partly cease 
to be wholly a question of money and become 
more or less accessible to right. 


Owners of horses will be interested in the 
following notice of the visit of Captain Hayes 
to Tientsin, which we take from a recent issue 
of the Chinese Times :— 


During the past week Captain Hayes has treated our 
little community to several séances” of his remarkable 
skill in horsebreaking, and we have no hesitation in saying 
that no pony or horse, be he ever so refractory, can resist 
the persuasive powers of Captain Hayes to bring him, in a 
few hours, under perfect subjection, so much so in’ fact, 
that Mrs. Hayes was soon able to ride with perfect ease over 
hurdles and ditches an obstinate little pony upon which her 
husband had exerted his influence, ‘Ihe method is simple 
and effective ; yet we should like to have the pony’s wpinton 
of it, inclined as we think he would be to consider some of 
the measures employed as being simewhat robust in appli- 
cation and drastic in their effect. But Captain Hayes may 
Le able to prove to us and to the animal that exceptional 
severity, when exercised, is never disproportionate tw the 
resistance offered. Compelled as he was to obta 
tain unmediate result, without rendering his * sé 
monotonous tohis distinguished audi 
in some instances to be sacrified to m 
to rapid and efficacious results. We trust we give no 
offence in recommending these who have had the 

of Captain Hayes’ tuition not to be discouraged if their first 
efforts are not immediately successful. In such cases they 



























ns me 














may be sure it is never the fault cf the horse but invariably 
that of the breaker who has overlooked some little precau 
tion. The simplicity with which Captain Ha forms 
his work is apt to mislead the spectator into t ef that 





no practice is requisite. But, on the contrary, this great 
facility is only attained by careful study of the horse and his 
nature, combined with great patience and keen olise 
qualities indispensable when dealing with unmanag: 
animals. Captain Hayes’ method, whether applied to the 
examination or lifting of the horse’s feet, to the opening of 
his mouth, to forcing him to follow, or to i im quiet 
by the aid of the very ingenious twitch, shows its author's 
wide range of experience with horses of every description. 
Mis. Hayes, after riding an unbroken and vicious pony, 
as described above, gave her audience a treat of horse- 
womanship on a tractable animal. Her corvect and grace- 
ful seat, whether on the flat or over hurdles and ditches, 
won the admiration of all. 



































Tue Nagasaki Express of the 30th ult. says :— 
HLM. flag-ship Audacious and despatch-vessel 
Alacrity arrived from Shanghai vid Port Hamil- 
ton on Wednesday last. On the 24th, the sixty- 
ninth anniversary of Her Majesty's Birthday, 
they dressed ship, and at noon a salute was fired 
from the Audacious, the Constance, and the Fort. 
On Saturday afternoon the band of the Audacious 
played in the Osuwa Temple Garden, when a 
large number of native and foreign residents and 
naval officers were present. The Alacrity was 
docked on Mondaya.m, The Auducious, Ala- 
crily, and Wanderer leave for Yokohama to- 
da The Constance, we believe, will remain 
for a short time. According to present arrange- 
ments the Zmpérieuse is due in Yokohama about 
the r4th prox., and after the transfer of Ad- 
miral Sir Nowell Salmon’s flag to her, the 
Audacious will then probably come down here 
to dock and then proceed home. 








Tue value of property in Ireland may be gathered 
from the following account, which we find in 
the James's Budget :—‘ At the City of London 
Auction Mart, in Tokenhouse-yard, on Wednes- 
day, before an unusually large attendance the 
Tanatanavally estate, in the island of Achill, 
county Mayo, and comprising 2,063 acres of 
freehold land, with residence, etc., was offered 
for public sale by Messrs. Dowsett & Co., of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, acting for the trustees of 
the will of the late Earl of Cavan, The auc- 
tioneer said that this property possessed re- 
markable features of sport, and men of enter- 








prise and pluck, who did not mind roughing it 
a litte, and to whom a sentiment of danger, 
fancied or actual, was an attraction, would find 
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in the purchase of this estate a desirable ven- 
ture. (A gentleman in the body of the room 
asked if there were no danger from an armed 
Connaught peasant, ready with his bludgeon or 
gun, behind a fence, to pop down the Saxon 
purchaser of this West of Ireland property— 
laughter.) Men like Burnaby, who rode to 
Khiva, and men like Livingstone, who pierced 
the centre of Africa, and Franklin, who pene- 
trated the icy wastes of the North Pole, were 
those who would find in this romantically situated 
island in the western province of Ireland healthy 
and profitable recreation.—(A laugh.) Besides 
all these attractions, a purchaser would find him- 
self surrounded by a devoted and attached pea- 
santry—(A voice : ‘‘ To shoot him at the earliest 
opportunity "—loud laughter) —if on purchasing 
the estate he presented the 243 acres leased to 
the forty-seven tenants absolutely to them with 
a free conveyance—this he could do at little 
legal expense by having the conveyance printed. 
A question was asked how much the present 
tenants were in arrears, and, amidst consider- 
able laughter, the auctioneer answered close 
upon three years.—(Renewed laughter.) The 
bidder: Then there is no chance of recovering 
these arrears.—(Roars of laughter.) Another: 
Why not make a present of the land jo the 
tenants, and save the trouble of collecting the 
rent?—(Renewed merriment.) Auctioneer : 
The estate cost many thousands of pounds; 
but, as the executors must realize, they had 
placed the extremely low upset price of £600 
in order to ensure a sale, The biddings started 
at the sum named, £600, and by graduated in- 
crements of £10 each offer they advanced to 
£630, at which sum the auctioneer declared it 
was sold, and, inhis opinion, £630 was really 
tantamount to giving it away, considering the 
many attractions it possessed of fishing, shooting 
‘A voice: “Shooting landlords ;” laughter) 
—and yachting.” 





WE have received the following from the Com- 
mittee of the Nippon Race Club for publica- 
tion :—In consequence of the remarks which 
appeared in the Zapan Afail of the 25th May, 
respecting the Welter Race on the 3rd day of 
the Spring Meeting, the President of the Nippon 
Race Club called upon the Executive Committee 
to make enquiries into the case, and, sitting with 
them, the following decision was arrived at :— 
“That although the action of the owner of Dawn 
in backing Dandolo in the race, and the remarks he 
is said to have made, prior to the race, respecting 
Dawn's chances, as well as the peculiar way in which 
Dawn seemed to be ridden in the race, may have 
reasonably caused suspicions of foul play in the minds 
of the public, we are of opinion that the explanations 
of the rider, Mr. Peacock, may be accepted as showing 


that he had no dishonest intentions in Dawn's not 
ning the race.” 





Tue two placed fillies in the One Thousand 
Guineas figure in the first three in the Oaks 
—Seabreeze 1, Rada 2, Belle Mahone 3. We 
gave a résumé of the performances of the first 
and third, when discussing the result of the 
Guineas. Rada (late Krishna), belongs to Lord 
Falmouth, and is a bay filly by Speculum— 
Nellie Macgregor. She ran five times as a 
two-year-old, but only earned winning brackets 
once, though she was three times placed. Rada 
is not in the St. Leger; the other two are. 

Ir was a bold business to translate Gilbert's 
“* Mikado” into German, but the task appears to 
have been successfully accomplished by Messrs. 
Zell and Géneé. The piece is now being per- 





formed in Vienna, The acting is not spoken 
of in very high terms, but the orchestra and 
singing are said to have been better than they 
were in London. ‘It may be noted,” says Zhe 
Times’ correspondent, “that all of the topical 
allusions in the songs of ‘oko and the ‘‘ Mikado ” 
were changed to suit Viennese grievances and 
fancies, while the very word of majesty and all 
remarks calculated to bring majesty into ridicule 
were studiously omitted. The ‘ Mikado” was 
addressed as ‘‘Highness,” and the rank of 
Cabinet Minister was denied to Koko. The 
Imperial dramatic censorship does not relish 
pleasantries about potentates and dignitaries.” 





Jupement was given yesterday forenoon in the 
French Consular Court, Messrs. Goudareau, 
Acting Consul, and P. Dourille and J. Reynaud, 
Assessors, on the bench, in the action brought 
by Dr. Ogden against M. Boudou, of the Hotel 
des Colonies, at Kobe. Mr. G, H. Scidmore 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. E, Andreis 
for the defendant. The Court found that the 
defendant was responsible for the loss of the pro- 
perty stolen, and ordered him to pay $157.50, 
with the costs of court, $49.08, together $206.58. 


We observed recently in an American paper 
that large quantities of last season’s tea were left 
over unsold in the United States. This taken in 
conjunction with the fact that a telegram was re- 
ceived on Wednesday in Yokohama to the effect 
that “ Arrivals of new tea meet with little atten- 
tion,” would seem to indicate that the extensive 
shipments now being made will have the effect 
of glutting the market and further reducing the 
price of a commodity which, it is said, is al- 
ready quite low enough for people on this side 
of the water. 


Tue wreck of the Sié4, says a Ceylon paper, 
has demoralized the local trade in piece-goods. 
The Sikh had upwards of 4,000 bales of cotton 
goods for Yokohama, equivalent to nearly the 
whole import of Ceylon for one year. These 
goods have been sold by auction in Galle and 
Colombo, and though the Chetties at first paid 
as much as Rs. 300 per bale, the price has now 
dropped to Rs, 130 per bale, or less. 





Herz is an example cut from a Singapore paper 
which might be followed by Japanese magistrates 
with credit to themselves and in the interest of 
the best servant of man :—‘* A Malay syce was 
fined $25 this morning by Mr. Evans for work- 
ing a pony with two ugly sores on its shoulders 
in Commercial Square.” 


In stating that Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons had 
purchased the copyright of Professor J. M. 
Dixon's Dictionary, we should have explained 
that the copyright in question was that for 
Great Britain. The copyright for Japan is al- 
ready the property of the Kyoeki Company. 


Tue steamer L'smera/da, recently purchased by 
a merchant of Kanazawa, to be placed on the 
Yokohama-Kobe berth, has been turned over to 
her new owner, and, having hoisted the national 
flag, will be sailed by Captain Makihara, and 
renamed the Hokuriku Maru. 


Tue Oficial Gazette states that H.I.M. the 
Emperor has been pleased to confer the grand 
decoration of the Rising Sun on H.R.H. Prince 
Bernard of Saxe-Weimar. 
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THE TAKASHIMA MINE. 
oe Be 

MONG private enterprises the ‘most 
remarkable in Japan is unquestionable 

the Takashima colliery. Takashima is the 
name of an island forming one of a cluster 
that lies off the coast of Hizen and, indeed, 
may be said to extend along the whole of 
the western side of Kiushu. How many 
of these islands are carboniferous it is not 
yet possible to say. A British Consular 
Trade Report for Nagasaki once asserted 
that the whole of Kiushu is practically a 
huge coal-bed, offering inexhaustible sup- 
plies for the consumption of: future gene- 
rations. We do not know upon what 
authority an estimate so extensive was 
founded, but the fact is that, hitherto, the 
coal-mining sites in the district of which 
we speak have been confined to rocky 
islands which would otherwise contribute 
nothing to the world’s capital. Of these 
Takashima has longest been the scene of 
such operations. Only since 1881, how- 
ever, when it came into the hands of Mr. 
IWASAKI YATARO, by: whose brother, Mr. 
IWASAKI YANOSUKE, it is now worked, 
have its resources been fully developed. 
In its early days, and these are but twenty 
years ago, it was a petty affair, producing 
a few hundred tons annually for the use 
of Japanese salt-manufacturers and occa- 
sional steamers. Now its yearly output is 
about half a million tons—the sales last 
March amounted to fifty thousand—and 
its vicinity to Nagasaki has the effect of 
bringing to that port a large number of 
vessels, some to obtain supplies of fuel for 
themselves, others to carry the mineral 
thence to Shanghai, Hongkong, and Singa- 
pore. For the consumption of Takashima 
coal is no longer confined to Japan, or to 
ships visiting Japan. Under the present 
management recourse is had to distant 
markets also, and the coal finds its way 
abroad in constantly increasing quantities. 
The supplying of vessels that come to 
Nagasaki to fill their bunkers is, however, 
one of the most important and certainly 
not the least interesting feature of the 
mine. No less than five thousand women 
are kept upon the staff of the enterprise 
for this purpose. The method pursued is 
peculiar to Nagasaki. Lighters carrying 
the coal come alongside the ship to be 
supplied, and with each of them is a regi- 
ment of women and girls, who form them- 
selves into the loop of a chain, connecting 
the hold of the lighter with the deck of the 
steamer. In a moment the hands and 
arms of this chain begin to move with sur- 
prising rapidity and the precision of long 
practice ; little bags full of coal passing 
up one side of the loop and the same bags 
descending the other side empty. There 
is not a second’s delay. The business 
goes on with lightning-like nimbleness, 
amid the laughter and chatter of the cheer- 
ful workers. The results achieved are most 
remarkable. Under favourable circum- 
stances as to receiving capacity, 
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can have four hundred tons of coal put 
into her bunkers in a hour, and the neat- 
ness of the process is scarcely inferior to 
its celerity. Such an organization would 
scarcely be possible outside Japan. It 
constitutes one of the curiosities of Naga- 
saki and its designer deserves to be re- 
membered. 

Takashima is a few miles from Nagasaki. 
To reach it one steams down a bay offer- 
ing scenic effects of the greatest beauty. 
Nothing could possibly be less consistent 
with the grimy associations that a colliery 
generally suggests than the verdant little 
islands, softly contoured hills, and spark- 
ling reaches of sea-shore among which the 
route to the mine lies, Nagasaki Bay is 
one of the master-pieces of picturesque 
Japan, and to appreciate it thoroughly this 
trip shonld be made on a fine day in early 
summer. One’s first impression of the is- 
land itself is that a rocky eminence has 
been built in the ocean for the support of 
sundry rakish looking chimnies and big 
machines. But on looking closer it is seen 
that the mining operations are practically 
confined to a space stretching from the 
shore to a height of about a hundred feet 
up the northern face of the hills. Within 
this area are two black mouths, unremitt- 
ingly disgorging bulky trucks of coal into 
the charge of stalwart-looking men, who 
whisk them about, wheel them here, 
shunt them there, and manoeuvre them 
generally without any suggestion of toil 
or strain. Needless to say that all the 
best appliances devised by modern min- 
ing experts are here assembled for the 
service of the mine. Equally needless 
to describe those appliances in detail. 
Indeed, one experiences no desire to 
examine them separately. Inquisitiveness 
is checked by a sense of the completeness 
and thoroughness that pervade the whole 
origanization, and one finds oneself dream- 
ily watching the big black trucks as they 
emerge noiselessly from the pit’s mouth, 
call at an office to be weighed, and then 
rush down to the loading shutes, utilizing 
their impetus as they descend to draw up 
their empty predecessors. There is a 
fascinating air of mechanical order and 
smooth routine in the conduct of these 
trucks, in the steady sobbing of the big 
engines, in the noiseless whirl of giant 
wheels, and in the monotonous rumble of 
the coal cascades as they pour perpetually 
into the fleet of lighters. You can see, 
however, that to attain this easy regularity 
some big engineering efforts have been re- 
quired in the past ; forthe relics of more 
than one struggle with the fury of a Kiu- 
shiu typhoon lie strewn beneath the stal- 
wart iron girders and at the foot of the 
massive granite piers that now defy fresh 
onsets of wind and wave. 

More interesting to the every-day visitor 
than any display of mechanical organiza- 
tion is the condition of the mining com- 
munity. The people employed at the 
and these, together 
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with an equal number who minister to their 
wants, make the island their home, leaving 
it only to pay periodical visits to Naga- 
saki, the London or Paris of their existence. 
You are not to conceive for an instant that 
there is anything coaly about the cottages 
of these sons and daughters of toil. Not 
atall. They separate their lives altogether 
from the source of their livelihood. Two 
lines of demarcation are drawn, The 
one just above the highest point reached 
by the limit of the works on the hill- 
side; the other at the summit of the 
island. No one crosses the former until 
he or she has removed all traces of toil. 
Here, for example, at one side of the 
iron incline up and down which the trucks 
glide unceasingly, is a mountain of small 
coal, and on it a troop of women and girls 
stand or sit, sifting and picking. Their 
prattle and laughter ascend with the dust 
they disturb, which dust, for the rest, they 
seem to treat with complete indifference, 
protecting only their hair against it. See 
these same women and girls an hour later, 
however, as they mount the hill and wend 
their way homewards. They are as clean 
and neat as though they had just returned 
from a holiday outing to Mukéjima or 
Arashi-yama. A hot bath has restored 
their whiteness and fitted them for the 
sweet, fresh garments that nowreplace their 
working attire. People acquainted with 
Japanese habits need scarcely be told that a 
big bathing establishment constitutes one of 
the features of the place. There, before leav- 
ing the scene of toil and entering the tidy 
village above, each man, woman, and child 
laves and refreshes himself or herself at 
the expense of the proprietor of the mine. 
As for the second line of demarcation, be- 
yond it even the consciousness of the pit’s 
propinquity is absent. For there are the 
southern slopes of the little island, green, 
fertile, and beautiful; and there live the 
aristocrats of the mining community, culti- 
vating prolific gardens, breathing the fresh 
breezes of the Tong-hai, frequenting their 
club, and only recalling their connection 
with coal when a cloud from the distant 
chimnies rests overhead on calm days. 
The sanitary measures that have been 
adopted for the good of the island com- 
munity might be anywhere quoted as an 
example of munificence and thoroughness. 
Perhaps, however, the munificent aspect 
may be passed over, inasmuch as the in- 
terests of the proprieter no less than his 
instincts of humanity prompt a liberal and 
generous interpretation of thisduty. The 
stronger and happier his employés, the 
better his returns at the end of the twelve- 
month. Therefore an extensive system 
of drainage has been elaborated, and once 
every day a copious supply of sea-water, 
pumped through pipes that climb the cliffs, 
flush these drains and sweep away every 
impurity. Therefore, also, powerful ma- 
chinery has been provided for distilling 
purposes, and ten, thousand gallons of dis- 
tilled Gyateratéipumped up every twenty- 
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four hours for the use of \the little com- 
munity living above the first Yine. There- 
fore, also, big vats have beenALvilt, and in 
these 350 pounds of fr beef are daily 
boiled into soup, wfich is supplied gratis 
to the miners. f Therefore, also, the 
houses of the workmen are specially 
constructed at the |proprietor’s expense— 
substantial, comfortable edifices, connected 
with the drainage! and sewage systems. 
Therefore, also, periodical presents of 
clothes are given \to the employés, the 
last distribution of this nature costing Mr. 
Iwasak! five thousand dollars. And there- 
fore, also, two well equipped hospi 
have been constructed, where the miners 
can obtain the best/ medical advice and 
care for the asking. Not of course, to all 
this thoroughness and liberality is to be 
wholly attributed the splendid physique of 
the people engaged at the works. They are 
picked men, who, before receiving employ- 
ment, undergo a medical examination, just 
like soldiers. But no army obtains such 
recruits. tis evident that the open-handed, 
and benevolent system pursued at the mine 
gives it the command of the labour market. 
For the health of the community, however, 
sanitation and generous treatment are 
directly responsible. And the record shows 
how little is neglected in these respects. 
Cholera, once so cruel in its ravages, ap- 
pears tohave been completely stamped out. 
Dr. NAKAMURA, whose courage and _ skill 
throughout the course of two epidemics 
have made him justly famous, is now Wale 
to speak of this scourge as a thing of the 
past, and to point also to the virtual era- 
dication of a malady once almost as fatal 
and far more persistent, Kakke. The 
island, in fact, enjoys almost complete 
immunity from disease, a result that amply 
repays the unsparing beneficence of its 
owner. 

Another decade represents the probable 
term of the Takashima active 
existence. Stretching away under the 
sea, it has been carried, in several direc- 
tions, to the limits of safety, and the pro- 
cess of working back is now going on. But 
the exhaustion of this source is not to de- 
prive Nagasaki of its position as the chief 
centre of coal-supply in Japan. Already 
at Naka-no-shima, an island distant about 
half a mile, extensive works have been 
erected and an output of some two- 
hundred tons daily has been obtained. 
Naka-no shima is little more than a ridge 
of rock. To obtain room for the miners’ 
dwellings and the machinery, it has been 
found necessary to form plateaus by ex- 
tensive blasting operations. These pre- 
liminary difficulties overcome, there is 
every prospect of a large and growing 
result. Borings are in process on another 
island also, so that Nagasaki coal is in no 
danger of exhaustion. 

We set out with the intention of describ- 
ing the Dockyard and Slip, of which one 
is situated on the east, the other on the 
west, of the Bay, both being owned | 
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worked by the Messrs. IWASAKI. Want 
of space, however, forbids as to say more 
of these than that they are enterprises of 
considerable magnitude and that work of 
the very highest type is done there. ‘The 
dock is the most capacious in the East, 
and the adjoining workships are fitted with 
the best modern machinery. The manage- 
ment of all these undertakings sets a signal 
example to private enterprise in Japan, 
and furnishes a complete answer to these 
who maintain that without official backing 
no industry of any magnitude can succeed 
in this empire. 


M. DE MARTINO'S ADDRESS TO 
THE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 
eS een 

HE Italian Minister chose a subject of 

the greatest importance to this coun- 

try as the text of his eloquent address to 
the Educational Society, a translation of 
which we publish to-day. The physical 
development of its youth is a vital question 
to every nation, but to none more than to 
the Japanese. Ever since campaigning 
and combatting ceased to be the occupa- 
tion of the upper classes, a gradual deterio- 
ration of physique seems to have taken 
place, until the first idea suggested by the 
appearance of a Japanese gentleman, in 
nine cases out of every ten, is that he is 
conspicuously wanting in stamina and 
robustness. It is not so with the lower 
Those that earn their bread by 
toil, though on the whole their stature is 
below that of European races, are generally 
active and stalwart; so gracefully modelled, 
however, that one is often disposed to 
under-estimate their strength. Of course 
we do not include merchants in this latter 
category. They show just as great a want 
of thew and sinew as aristocrats. Now in 
in England a precisely opposite state of 
affairs exists. There the higher you as- 
cend in the social scale, the better men, 
physically speaking, you find. A score of 
British gentlemen will always beat an equal 
number of mechanics or labourers in any 
trial of strength. And so it should be 
everywhere: The gentleman is better 
nourished ; he knows, or ought to know, 
how to apply his strength intelligently, and 
he has the self-reliance imparted by educa- 
tion. ‘Things were very far from being what 
they ought to have been in this respect in 
Japan, even before her adoption of Western 
civilization. And since then she has gone 
from bad to infinitely worse. Her young 
folks have become so completely absorbed 
in the attempt to assimilate, at one mouth- 
ful, all the intellectual aliment which, 
Western nations have been digesting for 
centuries, that they have altogether lost 
sight of their physical well-being. It is 
painful to think at what a cruel cost of 
health and strength the nation is pushing 
itself forward in the race of mental culture. 
Boys and girls alike suffer, for the latter are 
just as eager in respect of learning as the) 
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former, and even more indifferent to hygi- 
enic considerations. The consequences to 
the children and grand children of this 
overdriven generation must be grievous. 
Society’s ranks will he filled with invalids. 
Already young faces wearing a tired 
look and disfigured by spectacles, meet us 
in multitudes and have become a charac- 
teristic feature of Japanese life. Yet it 
seems almost impossible to rouse the 
nation to its danger. Generally intelligent 
as the Japanese are, they have not yet 
succeeded in mastering the fact that 
bodily health is essential to a robust in- 
tellect. They still despise and sneer at 
the idea of taking exercise for exercise’s 
Obedient, however, in all details of 
the systems they borrow, they have in- 
troduced at their educational establish- 
ments the extension motions so unhappily - 
popular in Europe. It is sad to visit a 
village school and see a regiment of poor 
little mites, lads and lasses, toiling away 
at this miserable fa/so-undo; swinging 
about lank or chubby limbs; contorting 
tiny bodies, and trotting round a gravelled 
yard in ordered ranks. Such performances 
are a melancholy farce. They do not 
invigorate: they only weary. As M. DE 
MARTINO truly says, no exercise is_physi- 
cally wholesome unless it diverts the mind. 
A hard reading man cannot gain the 
refreshment he requires by taking a 
solitary walk. The mere employment of 
his muscles will not restore elasticity to 
his mind. Incalculable mischief has been 
done to the human race by the prevalence 
of the evil error that if one does but tire 
one’s body all the useful purposes of 
exercise are achieved. It many seem 
strange to preach a sermon like this toa 
people so enlightened as the Japanese. 
But it is stranger still to reflect that the 
Italian Minister's speech is the first public 
utterance of the kind addressed by an 
authoritative voice to those responsible for 
the direction of educational affairs in 
Japan. We earnestly hope that his words 
will bear fruit. Three or four years ago, 
when athletic sports and aquatic exercises 
became a part of the programme at the 
Imperial University, it seemed as though 
the students were entering the right route. 
But how many lads are there at college 
who take part in athletics or devote their 
leisure hours to rowing? These things‘are 
but the accidents of physical exercise. A 
multitude of other pastimes are wanting : 
cricket, rounders, base-ball, rackets, fives, 
tennis, fencing, boxing, and so forth. 
When are they to be inaugurated? Will 
no enthusiast devote his energies to a 
reform perhaps the most important that 
remains to be accomplished in Japan ? 
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FAPANESE POLITICS. 
See pees 
L 

HE 25th of May was an important day 
in the history of Japanese progress. 
At one o'clock in the afternoon of that 
day, a Draft of the Constitution was sub- 
mitted for discussion by the Privy Council 
(Sumitsu-in) in the presence of His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor. The whole body was 
in Session ; Count ITo presided, the vice- 
President's chair was occupied by Count 
TERASHIMA, all the Imperial Princes now 
‘dky6, as well as Prince SANJO were in 
their places among the Privy Councillors, 
and the entire Cabinet, from Count Ku- 
RODA downwards, took part in the deliber- 
ations. We have no details of what passed, 
neither "can we speak of the contents of 
the long expected Draft. Our readers 
must be satisfied with this brief record of 
one of the most memorable events that has 
happened in Japan since the fall of feu- 

dalism. 

The occasion has been utilized by 
the Nicht Nichi Shimbun to re-inforce 
some principles underlying the establish- 
ment of constitutional in 
Japan, and to assert some interesting facts 
connected with the story of contemporary 
Japanese politics. We shall extract and 
set before our readers the gist of the Tokyd 
journal’s articles. 

It was in 1881 that the EmpERor’s 
celebrated Rescript appeared, fixing 1890 
as the date for the convention of a Na- 
tional Assembly. His MAJEsTy entrusted 
to His Ministers the duty of preparing the 
scheme of the proposed Constitution, but 
announced distinctly that the organization 
and powers of the Assembly should be 
determined by Imperial command, and 
proclaimed in due time. Then followed 
Count Iro's visit to Europe, where His 
Excellency directly investigated the ad- 
ministrative systems of the various West- 
ern Powers. After his return to Japan, 
he held frequent conferences with his col- 
leagues in respect of this vital question. 
On the 28th of September, 1887, the next 
important stage was reached. Count Io, 
in an address to the Governors and Pre- 
fects of the whole Empire, laid down the 
fundamental principles of the new con- 
stitution. These were, the perpetual 
stability of the Imperial Throne; the en- 
francbisement of the people and their ad- 
mission to a due share in the direction of 
national affairs; the supremacy of the 
Imperial sanction in respect of the Consti- 
tution, and the incompetence of any sub- 
ject to question that supremacy either 
before or after the proclamation of the 
new polity, Thus, from first to last, the 
nation was kept constantly reminded that 
the Imperial Throne is the fountain of 
authority and that the Imperial will is to 
be supreme in respect of the promised 
Constitution. No room has been left for 
the smallest doubt upon this point, neither 
is it likely that any Japanese will attempt 
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to rebel against a principle that has lain at 
the root of all Government in this empire 
for twenty centuries, and may now be called 
the one stable pivot of Constitutional re- 
form. Whether the Constitution should 
be determined by the will of the people or 
whether it should be determined by the 
fiat of the SOVEREIGN, is assuredly a politi- 
cal problem of grave moment. But after 
the Imperial declaration of 1881, the ques- 
tion passed beyond the range of discussion 
by loyal subjects. Count Kuropa, we 
are significantly informed, is entirely at 
one with Count Iro in respect of this 
principle. Meanwhile, 1890 approaches, 
and preparatory steps must be taken for 
the enfranchisement of electors and the 
election of popular representatives. The 
Draft of the Constitution has therefore 
been placed in the hands of members 
of the Privy Council ; conferences to dis- 
cuss its details will be held every second 
day, and after a brief interval His MAJESTY 
the EMPEROR will proclaim the form that 
meets with Imperial sanction. 

From this statement of the great work 
engrossing the attention of the Cabinet 
and the Privy Council at present, the 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun, in another article, 
passes, by a natural transition, to review 
the condition of those bodies themselves. 
The appointment of Count KURODA to be 
Minister President of State, of Count ITo 
to be President of the Privy Council, and of 
Count OKUMA to be Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, together with minor changes in 
the Cabinet, set the tongue of rumour 
wagging, and created the impression that 
a modification of the Government's policy 
had been determined upon. There are no 
grounds for such an idea. The change in 
the offices of Counts KuRoDA and ITo was 
dictated solely by considerations of Cabinet 
expediency. Count Io's desire to see 
the post of Minister President occupied by 
Count KuRODA does not date from yester- 
day. On the occasion of the reconstruc- 
tion of the Government in 1885, he urged 
Count Kuropa to take the place of Udaz- 
jin (Second Minister of State), but the 
latter declined, and insisted that Count 
Iro should become Séri Daijin. This 
spirit of mutual deference is easily under- 
stood. From 1873, Count ITo’s efforts 
were constantly directed to the support of 
the late Marquis OkuBo’s policy, and his 
eminent ability as a constructive statesman 
came to be universally recognised by his 
colleagues. On the other hand, in respect 
of personal popularity and influence, as 
well as force of character, Count KURODA 
is préeminent. In ceding the post of 
Minister President to the latter, Count 
Iro purposes to lend him every possible 
support, as he did in the case of Marquis 
Oxvso, believing that by this arrange- 
ments the best interests of the Govern- 
ment will be served. When Count 
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KuRopDA returned last year from his trip 
to the West, public opinion indicated him 
for the office of Minister President. The 









forecast is noy#t™* Verified. He and Count ITo 
may differ iA" Tespect of personal charac- 
teristics; “at VA may think that by their 
recent change Lo ffices better scope will 
be afforded for the us€ fl exercise of those 
characteristics, but in Prespect of political 
views they have alwagf's been completely 
agreed. No change € policy will result 
from Count Kuropa’s * assumption of the 
Minister President's p@ttfolio. Were any- 
thing of the kind in Prerospect, Count Ito 
would not have acceyfted the Presidency 
of the Privy Council,!© and continued to sit 
in the same councfS!! chamber with his 
former colleagues off + the Cabinet ; neither 
would Count Kurog®t 2A, as Minister Presi- 
dent, unite with dyn “ount Ito in the ad- 
ministration of the G,MOovernment. Again, 
when Count OKUMA entered the Cabinet, 
people said that a secret ' P!¢compact had been 
made between him and 24 ‘Counts Kuropa 
and ITO, the purport of @T ‘hich was that the 

platform of the AasshiA© '-ti (Progressive 
Party, of which Count O/$4'9’cMa had been 
leader) should be adopted 2" by the Govern- 
ment. In other words, the th ‘ee statesmen 
agreed to take the English CoiS¢ stitution ae 
their model, and a change of [folicy was 
therefore anticipated. Whether or no a 
private understanding of some sort existed, 

it is, of course, impossible for outsiders to 

assert. The actual circumstances, how- 

ever, do not warrant any such belief. It 

is true that when Count OKUMA retired 

from the Cabinet in 1881 and became the 

leader of the Kaishin-2é, his political creed 

differed in some respects from that of the 

Government. But Count OKUMA is not a 

statesman who clings obstinately to one 

line of policy in despite of altered times 

and circumstances. In forming a combina- 

tion with Counts Kuropa and ITo, it was 

not necessary that either side should sur- 

render its convictions. There was virtual 

agreement in respect of a political pro- 

gramme. Therefore their union did not 

portend any change in the Government's 

policy. Other rumours there are also in 

the air: as that Count OKUMA urges Count 
INOUYE to resume the post of Foreign 

Minister, he himself taking the portfolio 

of Agriculture and Commerce; that Count 
YAMAGATA desires to retire from the 

Home Office but that his colleagues will 

not consent to his doing so; that on 

account of Count Kuropa’s elevation to 
the post of Minister President, a feeling 
of estrangement has sprung up between 

the Satsuma and the Choshiu members of 
the Cabinet. All these reports are born 

of idle conjecture. They are unworthy of 
credence, and the public will do well to 

place no faith in them. 





i. 
HAVING insisted, with a degree of em- 
phasis which we think has been made 
clear by our digest, that the recent changes 
in the personnel of the principal offices of 
State do not indicate any change what- 
soever in the policy of the Government, 
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the Nichi Nichi Shimbun proceeds to 
consider a question certainly worthy of 
more careful treatment than it received in 
our contemporary’s early articles. There 
it was briefly stated that to adopt the pro- 
gramme of the Kaishin-té would have 
been, in effect, to take the British Con- 
stitution as a model for Japan, and to make 
the Cabinet responsible to Parliament, not 
to the Throne. Now, with respect to this 
important point, the public evidently enter- 
tains somewhat crude notions. The general 
conception is that Count ITo and his col- 
leagues originally contemplated the adop- 
tion of the Prussian system en d/oc; that the 
Progressive Party (Kaishin-té), formerly 
under Count OkuMa’s leadership, advo- 
cated the adoption of the British system ; 
and that Count OkuMa’s return to the 
Cabinet signified the abandonment of the 
former policy in favour of the latter. But 
even assuming that the platforms of the 
Government and the Kaishin-té were built 
on the general lines of the Prussian and 
British polities respectively, it is unjust 
to both parties alike to assert that they 
at any time intended to import a foreign 
system in its entirety into this coun- 
try. The sooner this talk of Prussia 
versus England is abandoned, the clearer 
will be public conception of the Go- 
vernment’s real intentions. Its choice 
does not lie between England and Prussia, 
or, indeed, between any two foreign 
countries whatsoever. The aim it has pro- 
posed toitself and steadily pursued hasbeen 
to select from the systems of all countries 
such featuresas seem at once most desirable 
in themselves and best adapted to Japan’s 
special circumstances and requirements. 
It is inevitable of course that in importing 
Western civilization into the fabric of 
politics as well as of society, more or 
less numerous points of resemblance, if 
not of identity, should be created between 
the new Japanese edifice and the structure 
existing in this or that Occidental coun- 
try. Such results are to be regarded only 
as the accidents of the situation. No re- 
sponsible Japanese statesman looks either 
to England or to Germany as offering a 
ready-made system which Japan may 
safely copy without regard to her own 
national traditions and idiosyncracies. 
Considered from this point of view, 
we cannot but wonder that the very Japa- 
nese who most loudly denounce any whole- 
sale adoption of Occidental systems of 
jurisprudence, and most vehemently assert 
that no legislator can afford to be guided 
by purely abstract principles if he is at all 
concerned about the practical success of 
his codes ;—these very Japanese condemn 
German political models and advocate 
the choice of those of England. For if 
there be one feature of Japan’s polity that 
has never undergone any change from 
century to century and that still remains 
as immutable as ever, it is the inviolability 
of the Imperial authority. She will be 
copying no foreign system if she makes 
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the Throne the ultimate repository of poli- 
tical authority : she will merely be holding 
to the groove that the feet of all her 
generations have trodden. But if she 
delegates that authority entirely to the 
people, and transforms royalty into a 
passive chattel of administrative equip- 
ment, as it is in Great Britain, then indeed 
she will fairly expose herself to the charge 
of unpatriotic and indiscriminate imitation. 
We say nothing about the abstract merits 
of the two systems. Our argument refers 
solely to their greater or less affinity with 
Japanese traditions of government. 

The conclusion then is that, though 
rumour may have ascribed to certain Japa- 
nese statesmen the advocacy of German 
political institutions, and to others the 
advocacy of British, Counts ITo, KuRopa 
and Okuma, at all events, are entirely 
agreed that Japan should not borrow slav- 
ishly from any, but should select from all 
whatever suits her best and seems best in 
her own judgment. 

To-day, as well as for the past few years, 
the men whose names are most prominent 
in Japan are Counts ITo, KuropA, OKuMa, 
INouyE, ITAGAKI, and GOTO. Others have 
attained a high reputation in special lines, 
but these six practically hold the political 
lists. The first three, as we have seen, 
are working in intimate accord, But with 
regard to Count INOUYE, some curiosity 
has recently arisen. It was supposed that 
he would accept a leading place in the 
Privy Council, and when this expectation 
proved erroneous, men said that his re- 
turn to the Cabinet was inevitable. But 
Count INOUYE himself, paying no attention 
to such rumours, nor taking any apparent 
share in the business of Government, travels 
about the provincesdelivering addresses on 
the development of the country’s material 
resources and the promotion of industrial 
and commercialenterprise. Observing this, 
people have come to the conclusion that 
the Count is engaged in the formation of 
a political party of his own in opposition 
to the Government. There is no basis 
for such an idea. Count INouYE's soli- 
citude on account of the slow develop- 
ment of Japan’s material resources is not 
of recent origin. For years his opinions 
on this subject have been well known. 
One of the mainsprings, indeed, of his 
untiring exertions to accomplish Treaty 
Revision was his desire to see foreign 
capital and foreign enterprise enlisted in 
the cause of his country’s material pro- 
gress. That he should devote his leisure 
to the furtherance of this unvarying aim 
is natural and consistent. As for Count 
Goro, he is understood to be emphatically 
in opposition. ‘More and more resolute 
in the assertion of his own views,” says, 
the Nichi Nicht Shimbun, ‘he shows no 
sign of yielding, and has now commenced 
the publication of a political magazine to 
which we look with pleasure fora clear 
statement ofhisopinions.” Count ITAGAKI, 
meanwhile, remains quiet in Kochi. He 








gives no sign of activity, but is understood 
to have certain plans, for the development 
of which the time is not yet ripe. 

These details, taken, as we have said, 
from the Nicht Nicht Shimbun, are pub- 
lished most opportunely. ‘Their authenti- 
city may be accepted without question, 
and they should go far to dispel the false 
conceptions that have disturbed people's 
minds in connection with recent changes 
in the personnel of the Government. 


A FAPANESE MUNCHAUSEN. 
pees ae 

OT infrequently it is the lot of inex- 

perienced and incautious newspapers 
to be converted into grinding stones for the 
axes of crafty speculators or vindictive 
slanderers. Incidents of this kind, some 
amusing, some distressing, are familiar 
enough, but we doubt if such a comical 
example was ever furnished as that which 
has now to be placed to the credit of a 
journal called the Shinonome Shimbun, 
published in Osaka. None of our readers, 
we imagine, ever heard of this newspaper 
before. It has hitherto enjoyed well 
merited obscurity, and it now emerges into 
full-blown notoriety. The change in its 
condition is due to a certain Mr. FUKUDA 
KEIKICHI, who to an admirable gift of 
romance evidently adds the faculty of 
finding silly folks to believe him. Mr. 
FuKUDA also is an obscure individual. 
But unless we are greatly mistaken there 
is a future before him. Possibly he will be 
remembered by posterity as the MUNCHAU- 
SEN of Japan. Probably he will spend 
much of his time at forced labour on a 
skillet diet. His début indicates either 
outlook, The subject he has chosen as 
the text of his first essay in fiction is the 
Takashima Coal-mine and the folks that 
work there. Of the former he raves as 
though it were an inferno of misery and 
suffering ; over the latter he laments as 
though among God's creatures none were 
so wretched and forlorn. He invokes the 
great names of Freedom and Civilization on 
behalf of the unfortunates ; he challenges 
the Government of this era of enlightenment 
(4fei77) to hasten to the rescue; he tears his 
hair in print ; he wails ; he rapsodises and 
he rants, until the thoughts of his readers 
are diverted from his awful revelations to 
the splendid mendacity of the man him- 
Were it generally known, he cries, 
that the lives and deaths of our fellow 
countrymen are in the hands of unprin- 
cipled ruffians, who treat them as contemp- 
tible insects: who harry them, scourge 
them, starve them, freeze them, and stew 
them at will, breathes there the man who 
could stand by unmoved, however faint the 
scintilla of benevolence smouldering in his 
bosom? No! “Let us shake ourselves 
together. Let rescue these human 
beings from their piteous fate. Let 
exterminate the rascals that torture them ! 
With the tears rushing to our eyes we pen 
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this appeal.” So, from a fine phrensy of 
benevolent pity, Mr. FUKUDA passes to 
details. The miners are kidnapped. They 
fall victims to a scheme something like the 
press-gang of old England. Gamblers 
and bullies are their deceiyers. Be- 
lieving that they are to be employed 
on railways or in docks, they find them- 
selves thrust into the depths of adark mine, 
down, down hundreds of feet, as is the 
unfortunate habit of coal-mines. There 
the sun does not penetrate. The atmos- 
phere is stifling even in the midst of 
winter. Grime converts the workers into 
negroes. Their naked hands and feet are 
lacerated by contact with blocks of carbon. 
Their hair grows long and dank. 
bodies, nude and emaciated, are worn 
away by sheer toil. They are separated 
for ever from their wives, their children, 
and their parents. They are rewarded by 
the merest pittance of wages, of which the 
greater part is absorbed by harpies who 
supply them with necessaries at exorbitant 
rates. The only garment they ever wear is 
a dirty rag in mid-winter. Bad rice is fed 
to them, and with it they receive, once a 
day, a scanty dish of vegetables, accom- 
panying the gritty grain at other times 
with half rotten pickled turnip. They live 
in filthy huts, four men in a space six feet 
square. They have no blankets to sleep 
under, and their only source of warmth is 
a litle ball of coal-dust. 
violates any of the regulations, a special 
gang of ruffians drag him out and flog 
him mercilessly. Should he offer any op- 
position, his torments are multiplied until 
his gore pours out under the lash of his 
oppressors. Occasionally he is suspended 
head downwards to be castigated. Some- 
times he dies under this treatment. But 
if he attempts to escape, he is inconti- 
nently stretched on the torture platform 
and there variously afflicted. There is but 
one way of release from such horrors— 
death. Therefore the miners drown them- 
selves ; knock out their brains against the 
rocks; cut open their stomachs, and other- 
exit from this woeful 
world. Alas the pity of it! The Ameri- 
can people fought a mighty war to rescue 
their ebon brethren from slavery. Will 
not the Japanese strike a blow on behalf 
ef their miserable fellow-countrymen, who 
writhe under the whip of the driver in the 
gloomy caverns of the Takashima Mine? 
This is the FUKUDA KEIKICHI romance. 
We experience a genuine feeling of regret 
that such courage as its inventor possesses 
not better directed. For when the 
gentleman made up his mind that he should 
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take away the breath of the public, aly’ 


friend—even Mr. FUKUDA KEIKICHI can- 
not be absolutely friendless—ought to 
have warned him that it does not pay to 
be simply reckless. Some other quality is 
needed: some smattering of ingenuity. 
A story, however untrue, may at least be 
well conceived. If it aspires to be credi- 
ble, it should deal with possibilities how- 
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ever remote. But to choose Takashima of 
all places as the scene of these savageries 
—that was If 
Takashima is remarkable for anything, it 
is remarkable for the excellent treatment 
extended to the miners. The bathing 
stablishments; the kitchens where from 
two to three oxen are converted daily into 
soup for the workers; the copious supply 
of distilled water distributed gratis; the 
neat and comfortable houses of the miners ; 
the elaborate system of drains flushed 
once every twenty-four hours by water 
pumped up from the sea; the well equip- 
ped hospitals and skilled medical at- 
tendance; above all, the robust, happy 
mien of the people, their excellent cloth- 
ing, and the general air of contentment and 
prosperity that pervades the community, 
render Takashima the most unlikely of all 
unlikely places to be the arena of any 
horrors at all, not to speak of the bar 
brutalities and harrowing pains des 
by Mr. Fuxuba. 
establishment in the world where the em- 
ployés for 
comforts better consulted: there certainly 
is not one where the things related by Mr. 
FUKUDA are more wildly impossible. Who 
then is this Mr. Fukupa Keixicul? He 





indeed a mad experiment. 
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There is probably no 





are better cared and their 


is, we believe, a gentleman with a griev-]" 


He or his friends have failed to 





ance. 
obtain recognition for their merits. ‘They 
have been dismissed from the Takashima 





Mine, and since they cannot stay there 
though they would fain do so, they seek to 
prove that no one would stay there if he 
could help himself. And the unfortunate 
Osaka newspaper! What a cruel jest has 
been played at its expense. If it were a 
journal of any consequence the shame of 
this hoax would kill it. But its insignifiance 
guarantees it against the effects of shame. 
At all events, it has accomplished the end 
oft a certain type of journalism—to be 
diverting. We really hope that nothing 
worse than ridicule will befall it, and that 
Mr, Fukupba will not be put to forced 
labour in a brick-coloured coat. Such a 
stupendous faculty for lying ought not to 
be exposed to the dispiriting effects of 
prison diet, solitary confinement, or the 
treadmill. 
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Your Excrirencirs asp Gexttemen :—The 
object of a national educational society like yours 
has regard to Man in his entirety, and your pro- 

ume is that which the ancient Roman 
prised in the phrase :—mens sana in corpor 
I do not, therefore, think that the words I 
about to address to you will not be suited to the 

sion, but Lam unaware whether you have 
already solved the problem: that 1 propose to 
examine supetficially. y case the problem, 
and the danger that I shall point out, engage the 
attention of great thinkers in Europe at present, 
and, indeed, of all who are inspired by the sacred 
love of country. Gentlemen, we are not satistied 
with our system of education, On all sides co 
plaints are heard against it. On all sides men 



























n| finished bis studies. I 


are saying that the future of nations is compro- 
mised and threatened. For in that fiail being, the 
infant, there is a mysterious process of develop- 
ment which takes place in the inverse ratio of the 
physical life, so that our pedagogy is accused of 
iesembling the methods of gardeners who arrest 
the growth of trees in order to obtain more fruit 
from them, Let me illustrate what I mean. Ina 
hospital for the insane there is a youth who has 
Jost all idea of his individuality; who knows neither 
his name nor his age; who ignores what he did 
yesterday, nay even what he is doing to-day; 
who is, in'a word, wholly imbecile. Question hin 
however, as though you were “the Professor,” 
and forthwith the memory of his studies and of the 
Lyceum will return to him, He knows well what he 
has learned, but he cannot profit by it or make any 
use of it. Ask him what European possessions 
bound Abyssinia, and he will reply Italy at Assab 





























and Massowa; Fiance at Radguira and Obock ; 
England at Perim, Zeila, and Berbera.” — From 
geogtaphy pass to history, and ask him the date 








of the death of Savonarola. He will answer, 
1498; the date of the battle of Solferino; he will 
reply, Juné 22nd, 1859. ‘The infortunate youth 
preserves intact his memory of acquired facts. 
But from the oft repeated and oft copied words of 
the: Professor, try to get him to use his moral volition, 
give hima pen and say to him: Write now to your 
mother.” He will mechanically indite that phrase. 
Go on to explain that you are not dictating; 
that he is to write what he pleases. He will 




















still continue to reproduce verbatim what you 
say. In his unconsciousness, his complete 
abandonment of his individuality, he cannot 





comprehend that he is to write his own ideas, 
and nothing semains to him but the memory 

There you have a result of the 
cm, ‘The memory, cultivated and 
sown, produces fruits; but the tee, which appears 
sorobust, isdead. ‘This is not au isolated example. 
Science, ‘in all the countries of Europe, tas not 
been dogmatic, but has prepared her Baconian 

i € pronouncing sentence. 
cademies of medicine have spoken; basing 
their verdict on the facts of Hartmann; some years 
ayo, they protested, in the Gegenwart,” against 
the work imposed on pupils. ‘That eminent philo- 
, while all the world admits ten 
1 labour to be excessive for a work- 


of your words 

















hours manu 
man, no one hesitates to sanction the imposition 
of ten hours mental toil on brains not yet matured 5 





and while the State sets rigid limits to the work of 
children in factories, it permits children, after they 
have passed the day’ at school, to carry home tasks 
which they study for hours on hours. Wirchow 
joins his voice Co that of Ha:tmann, as do also 
numerous other persons whom [cannot pause to cite, 
in Germany, Italy, France, Sweden, and Denmark. 
And what ave the terrible results, statistically 
certified? Myopys weakening of the constitution 
causing unfitness for military service; deformity 
of the spinal column; disturbance of the nervous 
system ; chronic headache; a step farther and you 
have typhoid fevers, and finally that cru 
of our days, consumpti Inthe French 
ber of Deputies Bishop Freppel pronounced these 
eloquent: words :—“ By condemn children to 
too prolonged immobility and obliging them to 
live in an atmosphere necessarily vitiated, what- 
ever precautions you may take to purify it; by 
imposing on them, in the form of an excess of 
unending studies, a moral tension beyond their 
strength— by all this do you know what you are 
dunuee Vou. overerele hele Nervous systems at 
the expense of their physique. You produce, as a 
result, languor and inertness of the digestive 
organs; troubles to the sight; deformities of 
shape; meningitis, so painful to children ; anemia, 
so common in our days, and consumption which 
too often results from ut. You are, in short, 
manufacturing a diseased, ricketty population, 
without strength and without vitality.” The 
child works too soon; it works too much ; it works 
badly” In such terms the proposition was 
couched. The Chancellor d’Agnesseau said to 
his son when the latter was leaving college :— 
“My son, your classes are ended; your studies 
commence.” ‘To » on the con » youth is 
treated as a cannon that is to be charged up to the 
muzzle, indifferent as to consequences, with the 
idea that a young man, when he leaves the Lyceum 
and enters. the world, should have completely 
ibnitz said :--* Give me 
the direction of public instiuction for a century 
and I will change the world.” At present, the 
question is not how to change the face of the globe, 
but simply how to secure free development for the 
moral and physical faculties of youth ; to arrest the 
degeneration of our species; to favour its perfec- 
tioning and physical reconstruction, The evil pre- 
sents itself in a dual form: excess of work; seden- 
tary life. Some people hold parents responsible 
for the first of these. They say that the vanity 
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and ignorance of parents lie at the root of the 
trouble, The fever of ambition that disturbs 
society agitates even the child at school. Parents 
accentuate and feed this fever. They w. their 
children to win grades and diplomas, and if intelli- 
gence and aptitude are lacking, their place must 
be supplied by application. Persons who speak 
thus are deceived. ‘They forget that parents have 
delegated their power to the directors of the esta- 
Dlishments where their children are placed, and 
that the responsibility rests entirely with the State. 
It is to avoid the difficult duty of an educator that 
a father places his son at college, and can it be 
possibly expected that every father should write 
an “Emile” and havea complete system of educa- 
tion of hisown? They have entrusted the mission 
toyou. Youare the judges. You have the authority. 
If I may be permitted to indicate where the root 
of the evil lies, I should say that it is not in the 
programme of studies but in the manner of carry- 
ing it out. It is because work is done ill that 
there is too much done. And the reform ought to 
consist above all in a reform of the teachers. 
Which of us cannot recall what our own preceptors 
were? Some, veritable machines, who every day 
during a cettain number of hours, mechanically 
heard the pupils recite oral lessons or corrected 
exercises and translations; others, illustrious pro- 
fessors, who delivered lectures more for themselves 
and their own reputation than for the intelligent 
instruction and progress of their pupils. How 
many of us, after sitting almost uselessly on forms 
at school where silent ennui had its place beside 
us ; how many of us have not been constrained by 
the approach of the examinations to an. effort 
almost superhuman, and of such a nature that of the 
immense aggregate of knowledge that we had to 
force precipitately into our heads, one half or 
three-fourths vanished the day after the examina- 
tion? The result of one of these examinations in 
my own case was that typhoid fever put one of my 
feet in the tomb. Permit me to observe here that 
the Italian system has recently made considerable 
progress. By granting the degree on passing 
from the Lyceum, the students are given credit 
for the efforts and the knowledge of which they 
have given proofs during the regular course of 
studies in that institution. By a decree in 1881 
it was ordained that an honorary degree should 
be given to any one obtaining an average of eight 
marks during the whole course of his studies—in 
both the Gymnasium and the Lyceum—and in all 
the subjects. In the case of Greek and mathema 
it is even permitted that a deficiency in one year’s 
marks may be made up by a surplus in those of 
the next year. This system, therefore, opposes a 
barrier to excess of work in the last year of the 
course. And as many private scholastic institu- 
tions have the faculty of granting degrees, I agree 
with a certain writer—whose name escapes me at 
the moment—that it iso longer sufficient for the 
State to send examiners for final examinations, 
but that Commissioners should be despatched, if 
not every month, at least every quarter, to 
Lyceums, college: all scholastic institutions 
without exception. hus, not only would one 
cause of the evil be effectually eradicated, but 
the development of studies would be power- 
fully aided. Unity of national education would 
in this way be secured, and I need scarcely 
speak to you of that unity; you who have a Min- 
istry convinced of its numerous advantages and 
of its necessity. Thus also the merits of preceptors 
and professors would be judged not by the achieve- 
nents of certain students only, but by the average 
of the whole class. Finally, the Governmental 
Commission would be a means of determining by 
inspection whether and how precautions are taken 
against the other root of evil, namely sedentary 
habits. I donot know what means you adopt to 
provide for the bodily health of your young gene- 
ration, but I can assure you that if you have taken 
your system of exercise from Europe, you have 
done little and ill. A few moments of gymnastic 
exercises, and what exercises? Those which they 
call “sanitary,” and which consist in uniform 
movements by word of command, raising lowering 
and advancing the arms, so that even the specta- 
tor wearies of it and grows utterly disgusted. If 
enjoyment does not accompany physical exertion, 
if the mind also is not occupied by it, do you ima- 
gine that it is useful? The education of the body 
ts deprived of that which animates and vivifies all 
human actions, the desire to do well, and the de- 
sire to do better, of which the motive is emulation. 
You must have games, and not monotonous exer- 
cises ; games in which amour propre is involved and 
there are prizes to be won. To these games I 
advocate the addition of swimming and military 
exercises. Need I demonstrate the utility of these 
last? ‘The writer Balbo says:— Let those who 
do not know how to bear arms, bear chains and 
keep silence.” Not that we should fall into the 
exaggerations of Xenophon and Plato, and make 
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barracks of our schools. But if, in respect of 
physical education, we could approximate as close- 
ly as possible to the ancient Gieeks and Romans, 
we should better save futie generations from 
dangers that are now tangible. Jumping, wrest- 
ling, quoits, throwing the javelin, constituted among 
the fathers of civilization the ensemble of exercises 
for developing the limbs, And note, I pray you, 
that if intellectual instruction was free in Athens, 
the education of the body was superintended by 
the magistrates in the gymnasium. At Rome from 
exercises on the Champ de Mars the youths pro- 
ceeded to the Tiber, and a lad esteemed it his 
greatest glory to be accounted the best swimmer. 
Many modein peoples have not repented that they 
imitated the ancient, In Sweden, while Gustavus 
Adolphus made war in Germ: » the children 
practised military exercises. In Switzerland even 
to-day the exercises of children are solemn fes- 
tivals. In 1811, in’ Germany, the youth of 
the country began to exercise together and 
in public; and in 1813, when the King of Prussia 
called the people to arms against Napoleon, 
students capable of carrying musquets marched 
from the gymnasiums to join his army. Equita- 
tion for the rich; natation for all.‘ Natation,” 
writes a French author, “augments the vigour of 
the muscles and renders the whole body more 
robust.” Yet what fears are inspired among us 
by this advice! ‘These fears are responsible for 
insanitary education and generations of feeble, 
effeminate persons. Jean Jacques Rousseau writes 
on the subject in ‘ Emile”’—a book that I would 
gladly see’ translated into Japanese, if it has not 
been already translated—and I cannot resist the 
desire of quoting his words for you. An ex- 
clusive education, which tends only to distinguish 
ils recipients from common folks, always prefers 
the most costly course of instruction to the most 
common, and even to the most useful. Thus 
young persons brought up with care all learn to 
ride, because that is very expensive, but not one 
of them learns how to swim because it costs 
nothing, and because an artisan can know how to 
swim as well as any one. Yet, without having 
passed through the Academy, a traveller can get on 
ahorse, if he wants to, and can make sufficient use 
of it; but in the water unless one swims one is 
drowned, and one cannot swim without having 
learned.’ Finally one is not obliged to ride or lose 
one's life, whereas no one can be sure of avoiding a 
danger to which one is so often exposed as 
that of drowning. Emile shall be as much at 
home in the water as on the land. Would that he 
could live in all the elements. If one could teach 
him to fly in the air, T would make an eagle of 
him. Could one harden him against fire, I should 
make a salamander of him. You fear that your 
child may be drowned in learning to swim, but 
whether he is drowned because he learns or because 
he hasn’t learned, the fault is equally yours. 
Manly games, the development of a military 
education and swimming—these, it seems to me, 
are what is needed. Allow me to make one more 
quotation, in order that the thinking men of all 
nations may defend the same cause. Herbert 
Spencer say: «The effects of want of exercise 
being cleariy perceived, an artifical system of 
education, gymnastics, was adopted. I grant 
that that is better than nothing, but that it can be 
equivalent to games, I deny ix foto. ‘The incon- 
veniences of gymnastic exercisesare alonce positive 
and negative. In the first place, regulated move- 
ments, being necessarily less varied than those 
resulting from games, do not give an equal degree 
of exercise to ail the parts of the body. The con- 
sequence is that the exercise being borne by one 
particular part of the muscular system, fatigue 
supervenes sooner than it would otherwise. Next, 
not only is the total exercise taken unequally dis- 
tributed, but this exercise, not being accompanied 
by enjoyment, is less salutary. ‘The vulgar notion 
that so long ‘as one takes the same amount of 
physical exercise, it matters nothing whether that 
exercise be agreeable or not, contains a grave 
error. Cerebral exercise accompanied by pleasure 
has a highly fortifying influence on the body. The 
truth is that happiness is the most powerful of 
tonics. Hence the intrinsic superiority of games 
to gymnastics.” The human plantis an entity the 
parts of which depend upon one another. Thus, 
in the struggle for existence, the coup d'eil that 
can detect danger at the moment of proof; the 
spirit of initiative that can banish irresolution from 
the mind; the energy that can surmount obstacles ; 
all the qualities, finally, that go to make up the 
most salient side of our character, come froma 
physical education, conducted on virile lines. 1 
cannot think of this without recalling the case of 
one of my secretaries, a man of exceptional culture, 
ascholat of jurisprudence and a worthy son of 
Italy. Going out with me to shoot one day, he 
saw a hare pass almost between his legs, and 
knowing no longer what he did, forgetting the gun 




























































that he carried in his hand, he started to run after 
|the animal as fast ashe could. This youth had 
{been educated in one of those institutions where 
the only physical exercise taken by the students is 
a slow promenade after the fashion of a priestly 
procession. Onan occasion of great importance 
for him, this same youth failed to seize the good 
fortune within his reach. He remained perplexed 
and inactive, and the opportunity escaped hii 
But, Gentlemen, if Lhave pointed out to you the 
reforms that can arrest the evil, let me also repeat 
to you that safety lies in your choice of teachers, 
and in their heart and spirit. Men who only love 
their pay; men who see nothing but their own 
interest and career, are far from’ sufficing, how- 
ever you reform and improve your programme. 
You may desire, on the one hand, that the memory 
be not exhausted but exercised and disciplined so 
as gradually to give place to the reasoning facul- 
ties, the education of the senses and the develop- 
ment of the faculties being cultivated from the first 
stages of instruction; you may wish that intellec- 
tual knowledge, so much increased in these times 
of ours, may not lack precautions, equally just and 
imperative, to render your young men physically 
able to profit by their attainments; but you will 
not attain your object unless those to whom you 
confide the holiest of missions, have the loftiest 
idea of that mission, and a veritable vocation for 
it. Gentlemen, a Minister whose friend I have 
the honour to be, and who is here among. us, 
addressed to me these beautiful words; ‘The 
education of youth is a Religion. The teachers 
ought to have the consciousness of their priest- 
hood.” I cannot conclude better than by repeating 
this phrase, 
































COMMERCIAL SAMPLES POST. 

. Miah eee SoM 

Impertac Decree. 

Whereas a treaty relating to the limitation of 
the weights and dimensions of commercial samples 
to be transmitted between the Empire of Japan 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, has been duly concluded, we hereby direct 
it to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated, May 14th, 1888. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Kuropa KiyoraKka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count OxuMa Suicenosu, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 


_ _ Viscount Enomoto Buyé, 
Minister of State for Communicatior 








TREATY LIMITING THE WEIGHT AND DIMENSIONS 
OF COMMERCIAL SAMPLES TRANSMITTED BY 
POST BETWEEN THE EMPIRE oF JAPAN AND 
tHe Unite Kincpom or Great Brirain 
AND IRELAND. 





Being desirous to increase the convenience of 
postal communication between the Empire of 
Japan and the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Government of His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan, and the Government of Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland 
have concluded the following contract in virtue of 
the right vested in them by Article XV. of the 
International Postal Association Treaty, ratified at 
Paris, June rst, 1878 :— 

The limit of weight and dimensions of com- 
mercial samples to be transmitted by post between 
the Empire of Japan and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland may be increased or 
saised by the postal authorities of that country 
whence particular samples are to be sent, beyond 
that fixed by Article V. of the aforementioned 
International Treaty, but not beyond the under- 
mentioned maximum figures :=— 


Weight. 350 Grammes. 
Length, go Centimetres. 
Breadth, 20 Centimetres. 
Thickness, 10 Centimetres. 








Dimensions .. 





This agreement shall come into force on a date 
to be fixed by the postal authorities of the two 
countries, and may be abolished by twelve months’ 
notice on either side. 

The undersigned, in whom is vested the sole 
right of ratifying this agreement, shall personally 
affix their names and seals to the same to attest its 
validity. 

Both copies of the above have been written in 
London, and are dated October 31st, 1887+ 

Kawase (Seal). 








Sazisaury (Seal). 
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CRICKET. 
Sage 
“Scortanp” v. “THe Wortp.” 

In this game, which was played on Saturday, 
the sides were supposed to be pretty evenly 
matched; but, judging by the result, the very 
reverse of this appears to be the case. ‘I'he 
World” went in first, Wheeler and Pakenham 
facing the deliveries of Sutter and Duff, the Doc 
tor retiring for 6, with the score at 22. Pakenham, 
however, made a grand stand, and, before he was 
bowled by Mollison, put together 71, including 2 
sixes and 7 fours; while Scanlan, who had followed 
Wheeler, was caught by Duff, off Sutter, but not 
until he had run up a score of 65, which included 
to fours. ‘The strength of *Scotland’s” bowling 
—or rather the weakness of it—was by this time 
apparent, and Edwards, having got well set, 
made it very warm for the field by crowning 
the edifice with a score of 81, amongst whicli 
were 13 fours; and when he retired half the 
wickets only were down and the score stood 
at 250. “Scotland” looked “ blue,” and, notwith- 
standing changes in the bowling, matters did 
not improve, The World” completing the i 
nings for 316, including 22 extras in which there 
were a doze wides.” ‘The bowling of  Scot- 
land ”—with the exception of Balfour (and halt-a 
dozen had a try)—will not bear looking into; 
Sutter, ustally so effective, being quite “off,” his 
analysis showing: 180 balls, 1ot runs, 6 maidens, 
I wicket, 6 wides; Duff, 7o balls, 56 runs, 2 mai 
dens, 2 wickets, 2 wides; Bulfour, tor balls, 64 
runs, 3 maidens, 6 wickets; Read, 30 balls, 31 
runs, 0 maidens, 0 wickets, 3 wides 3 Mollison, 60 
balls, 25 runs, 3 maidens, 1 wicket, 1 wide; Dodds, 
20 balls, 16 runs, 2 maidens, o wicket. 


“The World” had occupied the wickets the 
greater part of the day, and had “Scotland” made 

nything like a stand the game could not have 
been finished. But they did not, for Edwards and 
Walford, both in good form, soon had the wickets 
down—all clean bowled—for 70, including 10 
extras. Greig and Dodds went’ in first. The 
latter made the best score (20), and saw. five 
wickets fall before he got one from Edwards, and 
Mollison carried out his bat with 14 runs to his 
credit, while Duff (10) was the only other player 
who managed two figures. Edwards delivered 75 
balls, off which 26 runs were made, but he bowled 
4 maiden overs and took 6 wickets; Walford bow 
ling 73 balls for 34 runs and 4 wickets. 

The following are the scores :— 

“THE WORLD.’ “ SCOTLAND.” 

Dr. Wheeler, c. sub., b. Duff, 6 | Mr. Greig, b. Es 
Mr. Pakenham, b. Molli: Mr. Dodds, b. 


Mr, Scanian, ¢. Dutf, b, Sut) | Mr. Balfour, b. Walford 
Mr. Cumberhateh,  b. 
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THE INSTABILITY OF GOLD AS A 
STANDARD OF VALUE. 
—* 
By H. Burt. 


Since the denometization of Silver by Germany, 
and the stoppage of free mintage of that metal by 
France, has gold appreciated in value, has silver 
depreciated in value, or ought the divergence in 
their values to be put down toa movement of one 
in one direction, and of the other in the other? 
‘This is the vexed question in the whole exchange 
controversy, and it has not yet been satisfactorily 
answered, for opinions are still divided about 
In this country Barbour, in his Theory of E 
metallism,” inclines to the last conclusion, whilst 
Pollard, in his “ Indian Tribute” and “ Gold and 
Silver Money,” ridicules the idea of gold having 
appreciated. In England it is extremely difficult 
to say which opinion has the greatest weight of 
authority. [trust that in the following lines [ 
shall be able to satisfy any ordinary mind that 
whilst silver may have depreciated slightly, nearly 
the whole of the movement in value must have 
been on the part of gold, But before I set myself 
to the task, let me, following in the lines of others, 
expose an error on the subject, the universality of 
which is simply marvellous. Again and again 
have I been told, not only by men who have but 
few other money transactions to carry out than to 
satisfy their own individual wants, but by those 
whose business is of a purely financial nature, that 
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satisfactorily the phenomenon of div 
value between gold and silver? 
phatically that it will, though exact proof is im- 
possible, the exact measure of the terms involved 
being unprocurable. 
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arefully in mind that the 
value of anything is most stable when neither the 
Demand for it, nor the Supply of it, is 
violent fluctuations, that it is less stable when 
only one or other is liable to serious fluctuation, 
both are liable to serious fluctua 
the whole problem being, tot 
what is the absolute Demand or the absolute Sup- 
ply, but what is the ratio between the quantities 
representing each of the tw 
that ratio is disturbed. 

I am met at the outset by an objection usually 
raised, that metallic money is of so peculiar and 
different a nature (o commodit 
the ordinary law of Dem. 
‘This deny. 
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shape of gold and silver serve? 
st, that of storing va 
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the case that they have a value quite 
dent of their use as money; and it i 





(so culled) “mono-metallic counties—or in any 
country in which there is a fixed ratio between 
the value of gold in the shape of coins and that of 
silver in the shape of coins—gold, or is it silver? 
or to explain this paradoxical expression, may such 
silver be looked on in this connection as forming 
with gold a single mass, each ounce of silver count. 
ig for one-fifteen (Or one-sixteenth or one-twen- 
ticth, whatever the ratio may be) ounce of gold, or 
as forming with silver other than such, a single 
mass? TL take it that it cannot be looked on as 
either ; for though its nominal value in relation to 
gold never alters, silver wild not be accepted in- 
discriminately in ‘the place of gold, nor can gold 
be used indiscriminately in the place of silver. 
‘There rs a demand for gold quite distinct from the 
demand for silver, and there must be a demand 
for silver quite distinct from the demand for gold, 
And the silver referred to certainly cannot rank 
with outside silver, as its value is, and always 
must be, except momentarily, different from that 
of the other. The only answer seems to be that 
up to the time of its being purchased for conver- 
sion into coin it ranks with outside silver, and 
afler that it is little more than what would, in com- 
mon patlance, be called a “dummy.” We must 
have it in order to (play our hands) complete tran- 
sactions, at the same time it has no individuality. 
It can and does perform the duty of gold to some 
extent, and though in this way it has a disturbing 
influence on the value of gold, its own value is 
thereby not in the least affected. 
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culation at all, it is simply hoarded. To state 
how much of each metal ts in active circulation is 
impossible, except with the very widest apptoxi- 
mation, even if any close definition could be given 
of the term, “active circulation.”’ But we know 
that from the very nature of things silver must 
circulate very much more rapidly than gold. Let 
uus assume that silver, on the average, circulates 
ten times to gold’s once, that the actual amount of 
each on a particular day is in registered value the 
same, that the ratio of value by weight is as 1 to 
20, and that each ounce of silver will and does on 
that day purchase 100 pounds of mixed com- 
modities; each ounce of gold, therefore, 2,000 
pounds of the same. Say the quantity of silver 
on that day is 206 ounces, of gold (to correspond 
in value) 10 ounces. During the course of the 
day in question there will, practically speaking, 
Nave been a supply of 2,000 ounces of silver, the 
demand for which has been expressed by (2,000 
X 100 =) 200,000 pounds of commodities; a 
supply of 10 ounces of gold, the demand for which 
has been expressed by (10 X 2,000 =) 20,000 
pounds of commodities. Now suppose that the 
following day, the commodities in each case being 
the same as on the previous, the gold has increased 
by one ounce and the silver by 20 ounces. The 
200,000 pounds of commodities on the side of 
demand would now be met by (200 x 10 + 20 
X 10 =) 2,200 ounces of silver, and the 20,006 
pounds by the 11 ounces of gold. Here it will be 
seen that the relative value of the gold and silver 
in terms of commodities has not altered, each 
ounce of silver being worth 90.9 pounds, and each 
ounce of gold 1,818 pounds. But now suppose the 
demand for the gold as expressed in commodities 
is increased by a fixed quantity, say 5,000 pounds 
of commodities, and the demand for the silver by 
the same quantity. The 10 ounces of gold are 
now met by 25,000 pounds of commodities, and 
the 200 ounces of silver by 205,000 pounds. One 
ounce of gold being worth now 250 pounds of co 
modities, of silver 1024, the value of the gold i 
terms of commodities has inci eased by 25 per cent., 
of silver by only 23 per cent. To make a com- 
parison, suppose we have in one sphere on a cer 
tain day a single machine, which we will calla gold 
machine, capable, at each revolution of a wheel in 
it, of tur ¥ out 20 units of work, and that it has 
on the day in question 20 units of work to perform, 
its value being estimated by the value of work it 
turns out at each revolution of the said wheel; 
that we have in another sphere on the same day 
20, what we will call silver machines, each turning 
out at each revolution of a wheel in each a single 
unit of work, the wheel, however, revolving 10 
times as rapidly as that in the gold machine, the 
value of the silver machines being estimated in the 
same way as that of the gold machine, viz., by the 
work turned out at each revolution of the wheel in 
each. It is evident that any addition to the daily 
work of the gold machine will affect its value just 
len times as much as an equal daily addition to 
the work of the silver machines will affect their 
value, though the registered value of the one gold 
machine is the same as that of the aggregate of 
the 20 silver machines. Similarly it will be seen 
that, given on any date that the registered value 
of gold and silver are equal, but that the average 
circulation of an ounce of the former is much 
smaller than that of the latter, though if the two 
masses, each respectively be increased or decreased 
by an equal amount, their value, as measured by 
commodities, would be unaffected; yet if the 
commodities by which the demand for the two 
metals each respectively be increased or decreased 
by an equal amount, tle value of the more slowly 
circulating metal must be influenced to a much 
greater extent than that of the other. 





















































































Once more it should be pointed out that the 
demand for the daily wants of something like 600 
millions of the people of the globe must de almost 
wholly expressed in silver, and silver alone, for the 
cheque system is, practically speaking, unknown 
to them, and that those wants may be looked on 
as necessities, for luxuries are to them as a body 
unknown. And further, that the wants of some 
300 million others may be expressed in gold, or in 
the “dummy ” silver, or in paper, and that these 
wants are, toa great extent, luxuries. Necessities, 
and necessities alone, to be expressed in silver, 
and silver alone, against necessities and luxuries 
to be expressed in gold or substitutes for it. Wh: 
ever may be the supply of each of the metals, this 
is certain, that the quantity representing the de 
mand—one term of the ratio on which we have 
laid such stress—must, in the case of silver, be 
immeasurably more constant than in the case of 
gold, Germany’s action in substituting for a cer- 
tain amount of silver a certain amount of gold 
would, of course, ceteris paribus, influence alike 























the value of gold and of silver; but as shown, the 
“ceteris paribus” here will not stand at all. , 
The last point affecting the value of gold in 
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relation to that of silver I have to notice, is its 
reputation for stability. How this has been ac- 
quired, whether it be merited or not,—and [have 
shown how fallacious is the common idea about 
gold—is not in the least to the point in the present 
discussion, Gold as acquired in the fifteen years 
in the countries in which it is used, a reputation for 
stability far surpassing that of ‘silver. Greater 
store is, therefore, set_on the former as compared 
with what is on the latter, than the circumstances 
affecting their demand And supply would justify. 
This means, other things being equal, an influence 
favourable to the value of gold, the reverse to that 
of silver, But this influence can have very litle 
effect on the value of silver, as there is such a vast 
number of beings who hold silver in as great repu- 
tation as ever, so that it bears on gold alone. 

Having given reasons for maintaining that the 
value of gold must, under existing circumstances, 
be less stable than that of silver, the question 
ises, is there nothing to be said in favour of the 
opposite view? After the most prolonged and 
careful thought, I can only say that I can see 
nothing. 

Does the present position of affairs bear out the 
reasoning Ihave brought forward? Here is the 
case for decision :—The value of gold has, rela- 
tively to that of silver, and, with but few exceptions, 
all other things, during the past fifteen years, risen, 
considerably, or (put in other words) the value of 
silver, and of, with but few exceptions, all other 
things, has, relatively to gold, fallen considerably ; 
how much of the absolute movement in value is to 
be attributed to gold, and how much to silver and 
all other things, either collectively or individually ? 
If we solve the problem as regards “all other 
things” collectively, we have not necessarily solved 
it as regards them individually, and, therefore, as 
regards silver, unless it has been first established 
that the® relation in. value of silver and “all other 
things,” each to the same at the beginning 
of the fifteen years as it is now; for, regarding 
any individual thing, it may be that it has. risen 
value but gold has risen more, or that it has 
fallen whilst gold has tisen, the movement of gold 
relatively to that particular thing being precisely 
the same as to the remainder of the “all other 
things.” But this point may be considered es- 
tablished as regards silver (which is the only in- 
ividual thing out of the collection we wish to 
treat of), for it is notable that the movement in 
value of silver relatively to that of things in 
general, has been during the fifteen years but 
Slight, and it is now in about the same position as 
it was at the commencement of the period. 

Let me put the problem in the shape of two cases. 

Case 1—Two masses, A a single unit, B an 
aggregate of units each independent of the other, 
are each subjected to certain forces tending to 
move them, ‘The forces acting on one mass are 
similar in kind to those acting on the other. The 
body A, has, in a certain period, moved relatively 
to Ba considerable distance. ‘To determine the 
absolute movement of either or each mass 
Case 2—Two masses, A a small mass, Ba very 
ig one, are acted on as in Case 1. ‘The body A, 
has, ina certain period, moved relatively to Ba 
considerable distance. ‘To determine the absolute 
movement of either or each mass. 

Or in each case :— 

(a). Whether the principal part of the absolute move- 
ment is on the pait of A. 

(t). Whether the principal part of the absolute move- 
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ment is on the part of B. 
Whether A has moved absolutely one part of the 

distance, and B the other part. 

Taking the cases individually, the presumption 
would be that (a) in both cases is the correct con- 
clusion. But in the problem we have to solve, the 
evidence before us is the sum of what exists in the 
two cases. Even if the gold on one side were as 
regards value, greater than that of the aggregate 
of the masses on the other, we might justly pre- 
sume, failing further evidence, that gold) must 
have moved, rather than that the collection of 
independent units had moved in concert. 

Again, even if the masses on the other side 
were, instead of being independent of each other, 
one united mass, the presumption would, as long 
as the value of this united mass were larger than 
that of the gold, be the same as before, 

But when the evidence before us is, in the first 
instance, that the value of the mass of gold is not 
only not’ greater but very much less than that of 
the aggregate of the masses, and in the second 
instance that the masses are each and all inde- 
pendent one of the other, the inference is irresist- 
ible that the absolute movement must have been 
almost entirely on the part of gold. When it has 
been shown previously that this movement on the 
part of gold is only what might have been expected, 
Imay surely claim to have completed the task T 
set myself. 

But before closing let me point out some lessons 
that may be learnt from the present discussion, 
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‘The first is that, whatever may be the supply 
of each of the two metals—and the supply is as 
much a matter of accident in the case of one as of 
the other—the demand for Silver being much 
steadier than for Gold, and its effective value as a 
mass being much greater, it must be a better 
standard of value than Gold. Theoretically there- 
fore, stability being the essential quality in a 
standard, a system with Silver as the standard, 
and Gold circulating at its value in terms of 
Iver, would be an improvement on the system in 
vogue in most civilised countries. 

Further, that Silver is a better standard than 
Gold and Silver combined with a fixed ratio, 
though this is, perhaps, not so clearly brought out 
as the former. 

As far as I am aware (I am open to correction) 
it does not seem to have been noticed that silver 
prices have been much steadier since Bi-metallism 
was suspended by France than were prices under 
Bi-metallism. It appears now to be thought that 
by relinking gold and silver together with a fixed 
ratio, prices will be steadier than is possible when 
they are based on only one of the metals. I 
maintain that this is a huge fallacy. I do not think 
it will be questioned that the average circulation 
of each ounce of silver is several times greater than 
that of each ounce of gold. It is impossible to say 
how many times greater, but I shall not probably 
be found fault with if I fix it atten times. This 
being conceded, it really means, that as far as the 








‘value of either in terms of commodities is effected 


increase or decrease in commodities, the 
effective value of silver must be taken at ten times 
ils registered value. The registered value of gold 
the world is roughly equal to that of silver, so 
that the effective value of silver, as shown above, 
is (or rather was at the time of relinquishment of 
Bi-metallism) ten times that of gold. At present 
there is a considerable quantity of silver in the 
“dummy” state, and this amount must be de- 
ducted from the total quantity for the purposes of 
our argument, leaving still a quantity, which, if 
multiplied by the ‘circulating ” factor, would be 
several times that of gold. Itis extremely difficult 
to reason at all about Bi-metallism, the whole sys- 
tem being so abnormal, the value of one thing 
being dependent to a great extent, on what hap- 
pens to something else with which it has no neces- 
sary connection ; and though I hold, as shown in a 
work that will be published about the same time 
as the present, that a judicious combination of the 
two metals as money must be more advantageous 
than the system of using one or other singly, I think 
it must be obvious, after what I have written, that 
prices under Silver Mono-metallism must be more 
stable than they can be under any system in which 
Gold is Wines, rigidly to Silver, unless the effective 
value of Gold be increased and its status altered 
(in the manner that will be explained in following 
paragraph). 

Lastly, that the standard of value in so-called 
Gold Mono-metallism would be rendered very 
much more stable by the mono-metallism being 
made really pure, and by enabling Gold to take 
its part in petty, and indeed in all transactions, 
without the help of Silver. It would then acquire 
the status now held by silver only. This could 
be carried out by forming an amalgam of goldand 
some other cheap metal, such as copper, and 
making coins therewith, corresponding in actual 
value with what the silver coins now represent. 
For instance, in England make a coin the size of 
a florin, with, in it, a fraction less than a tenth 
of the gold in a sovereign and the rest copper. 
The fraction would be extremely small, for the 
value of the amount of copper that would corre- 
spond in weight to a florin, would be about the 
tenth of a penny or even less. Other coins of like 
constitution, but smaller, to correspond with the 
shilling, sixpence, &c. These coins would, in 
actual as well as representative value, be a cert: 
fraction of the £. This, too, may however be 
thought a theoretical, rather than a practical pro- 
posal, for though it would eventually render the 
value of gold in terms of silver very much more 
constant than it is now, it must temporarily in- 
crease considerably the divergence in their values, 
more gold being thrown on the market. But I 
have, pethaps, said enough to lead up to a con- 
sideration of the question as to whether some re- 
vision of the Gold Mono-metallic Currency System 
is not advisable, which is the object of this essay. 
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INQUEST. 
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inquest was held on Wednesday at two 
o'clock in connection with the death of George 
Washington Baffey, by C. R. Greathouse, Esq., 
United States Consul-General, and Messrs. J. 
Berrick and O. Keil, Associates. 

The first witness called was 

Frederick Crook, who deponed—I keep a hotel 
at No. 81, Settlement. Mr. Baffey came to live 
with me on 3rd May. He engaged a furnished 
room. I saw him at half-past six yesterday morn- 
ing, when he called me and asked me to bang a 
whisky and soda and a bottle of soda. I did so and 
he went to sleep. I saw him again about twelve 
o'clock, when he appeared to be asleep. About 
three o'clock one my servants who had business 
upstairs heard him groaning. She informed me, 
and I went upstairs. I found him laying on the bed 
apparently unconscious and groaning heavily. I 
immediately sent for Dr. Wheeler. Dr. Tripler 
also came and they applied a mustard plaster to his 
chest. He was quite unconscious and never spoke. 
They also gave him injections. Dr. Wheeler re- 
mained with him till he died, but I think Dr. Tripler 
went out. He never regained consciousness. I 
found on his table a letter addressed to Mr. 
Greathouse. He was writing the night before ; he 
sat up till midnight writing. The letter was 
sealed; what was inside I do not know. I de. 
livered the letter to Mr. Greathouse yesterday, 
I suppose it would be about 4.50 p.m. that he 
died. The body was removed to Messrs. Stibolt’s. 
T found on his table the big bottle now produced 
containing some saline liquid. There was also an 
empty bottle bearing the following inscription : 
“Sydenham's Laudanum, Baiss Brothers & Co. 
export druggists, manufacturing chemists. Jewry 
Street, London, E.C.” There were two pill boxes 
on the table, one empty and one containing some 
pills. Those and the papers now in the cigar box 
produced are all that were there. 

The Consul-General said he had examined the 
papers and they contained nothing of importance. 
They were neatly all private letters, and very few 
in number. Among them there was a certificate 
to the effect that on the 25th April, 1878, the de- 
ceased was admitted to practice in the district 
Courts of lowa as a lawyer. 

Witness said Mr. McCance, United States De- 
puty Marshal, took an inventory in his presence of 
all ‘that deceased possessed. “The only money 
found was 10 cents. 

Dr. T. H. Tripler deponed—I was called about 
four o'clock to No. 81, and on my arrival found 
there Dr. Wheeler, who had preceded me by a 
few moments. We treated deceased together. 
He was then suffering beyond hope of recovery 
from opium poisoning. He was completely uncon- 
scious. We did all that could be done in the way 
of administering antidotes. I noticed the empty 
Jaudanum bottle now produced on a small table in 
his room. Thad known Baffey for many years past. 
He resided here for sometime. [think he returned 
here about the beginning of the year. Itreated him 
on Friday and Saturday, June tstand and. Hecame 
tomy office about twoo’clock on Friday, and said he 
had been drinking heavily, and was extremely nerv 
ous and unable to sleep. He asked me for some 
morphine, and said he had been in the habit of 
using it, and it always gave him relief and took 
away the desire for alcohol. [ found that he was 
suffering from the effects of alcohol and I prescribed 
for him one grain of morphine, acetate of morphia, 
to be takea in six pills containing eacha sixth part of 
a grain, not oftener than one in every four hours. 
On Saturday he came back about the same time or 
a lie later and said he had fini d the box and 
was much relieved and improved, and had been 
able to eat some breakfast and tiffin and to sleep 
alittle. He requested me to give him a few more 
pe T renewed the prescription and when I gave 
him the second box, I told him to take one as soon 
ashe got home and another before he went to bed, 
—there were only two pills taken, as I see there 
are four remaining. The numbers on the boxes 
correspond with the numbers of my prescriptions 
atthe chemist’s. Even though he had taken both 
pills together, that would only bea third of a grain 
and would not be poisonous especially to a 
man accustomed to it—of course unless taken in 
conjunction with the rest of the landanum. I 
unde: stood from him that he had been in the habit 
of taking it. He said he had got some from the 
surgeon of the Oceanic, but it was finished and 
the chemists in town refused to sell him any. 1 
was called away, and Dr. Wheeler promised to 
remain in charge of the patient, who when [left at 
a quarter to five was dying. When I retuned | 
was dead, 

The Consul-General said the letters referved to 
by Mr. Crook were delivered to him. One seemed 
to be a copy of the other, They mainly referred 
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to some private business about which the deceased 
had talked with him. Deceased came into his 
office on Friday, very nervous and presenting the 
appearance of a man who had been drinking. 
Mr. Greathouse told him to come back next day. 
He did so, and had a long talk about a scheme of 
his which he said he would leave in the Consul 
General's hands. Mr. Greathouse then read the 
letter, to which we refer in another place. 


R. McCance deponed—I was sent to No. 81 on 
account of a statement made here by Mr. Crook 
that the deceased was sick, and found Dis. 
Wheeler and Tripler in attendance. A letter was 
given to me sealed which I delivered to the 
Consul-General. I saw the deceased again on 
going down with Mr. Greathouse about 5.30 p.m. 
T recognise the articles produced as having been 
found in the deceased’s room. (Dr. Tripler said the 
large bottle contained epsom salts—a mere purg- 
ing medecine). L searched for all letters and 
papers and put them in the cigar box now pre 
pared. I found a ten cent piece in one of his 
pockets; that was all the money that he had and 
he had very few clothes. 

Mr. Scidmore, in reply to the Consul-General, 
said he had been told by deceased that he was 
born in Chicago. 

‘The Consul-General then read the finding which, 
omitting the preliminary part, was as follows :— 

“ist, —That said Bailey was a wative born 
citizen of the United States. 

“ond.—That he died at his lodgings No. 81, 
Settlement, Yokoliama, Japan, on June 5th, 1888, 
at 450 o'clock p.m. from the effects of some nar- 
cotic poison, supposed to be laudanum, taken by 
him with suicidal intent. 

“We further find that when it was discovered 
that he had taken the poison which was some one 
and one half hours before his death We was un- 
conscious, but that every effort was made by two 
skillful physicians to resuscitate him and every 
attention possible shown to him, 

(Signed) C. R. Greatnous 
U.S. Consul-G 
3. neat } Associates. 

‘The deceased had written two letters addressed 
to the United States Consul General, one being 
a rough draft and the other a fair copy, almost 
in identical terms. We give portions of the latte 

Consut—I am tired. Lam 51 years of age, 26 of 
which | have worked for the benefit of Amer 
trade in the East. In that time my ene uies, of which 
I have none, or my friends of which I have many, 
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cannot charge me with a single selfish act, 1st 
sailor, soldier, merchant, 2nd. sailor, clerk, and 
agent of agents. 1 suppose that they who now 





wind the clock which these people | was associated 
with made, would not allow this, but if they are 
worth the asking ask thea how much they know 
about it, ‘The only answer ean get from them is— 
There is no sentiment in business.” Quite true, but 
ke most wise says it is only an excuse for wrong 
duing. A Fool’ mouth is full of wise says, have no 
bible to quote from but the saying reminds me of Mr. 
Wentworth's—" Long John Ik is cheap; i 
tukes money to buy lind.” Ill. Central charged us $5 
for what the government gave them for nothing and 
sold for $1.25 outside the R_R.Grant, * % * ¢ 
Good bye, I'am not logical, but it is practicable and 
there are thousands who can give my scheme all the 
logic in which Tam lacking. 

if you will see me buried, please allow no religious 
ceremony, but | would like a masonic if | am entitled 
to it, which Idoubt. If you, Meiklejohn, and Keil will 
honour me so much as to see me buried, but if this is 
too much I do not suppose that the Grand Master will 
complain for want of ceremony any more than he will 
complain of my hasting to join him, asking for rest, 
knowing how tired Lam. 












































G. W. Barrey. 
C. R. Greathouse Esq., 
U.S. Consul-General, 
T have tried to write connectedly, but find I cannot. 
The 2nd dose mad 
the ged and hope the last, 








Tn the above we italicise such words as are under 
lined in the letter. The portion omitted refers to a 
projectabout which hehad talked to Mr. Greathouse. 





IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
ey Baa 

Before J. H. Gupains, 

Judge.—Saturps 


ATTEMPTED ARSON. 

Barber Field was charged to-day with attempted 
arson, 

Accused was not requised to plead. 

Hosoya Torakichi, deponed—I am a butcher by 
trade. [reside at No. 993, Otamuta. About ten 
o'clock on the night of the 27th ultimo, a jincikisha 
coolie came to my house, and asked whether a 
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me vomit; Lam now going to take | a 


[June 9, 1888. 


foreigner had not come there. I asked him to de- 
scribe the foreigner. He did so, and also described 
something that he had with him. He said he had 
brought the foreigner, and expressed his surprise 
that he had not appeared. LT asked him what the 
foreigner had brought, and he described itas some- 
thing in a bag smelling strongly of kerosene. I 
asked the jintiksha-man to wait, to come in, and 
rest, and we (ie people of the house) went outside 
to look round, ‘There is a fence outside the house 
and in front of it there are tea bushes and roses 
ternately. Between two of these we found Field 
crouching. Upon seeing us he got up and retired 
slowly toa place aboutto two co distant, where there 
were some cherry trees, and hid behind them. We 
could see him looking out. We sent to the police 
station at Kuraki, reporting the affair and asking 
assistance. A policeman came with alantern and 
went to the place whee Field, who had concealed 
his face in a red wrapper, was hiding. When we 
got there we tried to arrest him. He took off the 
wrapper, and flourished his stick so that we could not 
getnearhim. I told him he had better go with the 
policeman. The policeman went with Field, but 
did not actually arrest him walking beside hin. 
Having handed him over to the policeman, I went 
into my house to change my clothes, as L intended 
to go with them. I took a jinrikisha and followed 
them, but heard on the road that Field had run 
away. I then went to the Kuraki police station to 
ask how he had escaped. When Field got up to 
yo away from the front of the house one of the 
inmates of the house found, where he bad been 
crouching, the bundle produced in Court. Field 
had another small parcel under his arm which he 
would not let go, but the other bundle was too large 
for him to carry away. ‘The bundle was notin this 
form, the vatious articles being in the bag instead 
of having the bag wrapped ound them. (The 
bundle was opened in court and proved to contain 
atin can, a black Lottle, and three or four smaller 
bundles from which a strong odour of kerosene was 
emitted.) Atthe time the bundle was taken up 
kerosene was oozing fvom it. 

In answer to the Court, 4 

Field said he had no questions to ask, but wanted 
to make a statement. 

The Acting Assistant Judge said he could not 
do so no 

Field said he had never seen the witness; did 
not know him, or anything about him. 

Witness (10 the Court)—They told me at the 

1 that the policeman could not get close to 
ield because of his thrashing about with the 
stick, and in the darkness Field escaped. In addi- 
tion ‘to myself, two people—one a servant and the 
other a tenant of mine—saw Field when he was 
first discovered. 

The Comt—It being a dark night, how were 
you able to distinguish Field ? 

Witness—We knew him at first by his mode of 
walking, and afterwards by the aid of a lantern. 
It was dak and taining at the time, but there was 
a moon, aud things were distinguishable. 

How long after Ficld was seen, was this bundle 
discovered ?—Whenever Field got up from his 
first hiding place and went away on seeing us, we 
found the bundle where he had been. 

How far was the spot where the bundle was 
found fiom the house—from the main building ?— 
It was about 3 ken (18 feet) from the fence and 
the fence is about thiee or four feet from the house. 
The fence has tiles on the top and windows in it 
with iron bars (plan of the place produced). There 
is not a fence outside the bushes. 

Are the premises belonging to you, then, open to 
the road?—The house is close to the road. The 
vagaya adjoins the road, and the entrance from 
the road is through the agaya to the main build- 
ing. 

I want to find just where Field was—was he 
outside the fence or inside 7—A hatake adjoins the 
road, and the honse is separated from the latter by 

ose fence in which there is no gate, but it can be 

Entering the enclosure though the 

Jen is onthe left. ‘The inner fence 
nthe road back to the bank at the 
There is no way of entering the premises 
by that side, as the inner is really a high wall 
fence tiledon top. ‘The jinrikisha had been left by 
Field a short distance farther on, ‘The man who 
rents a part of the premises is Niekawa Uwasuke. 
Before Field got up from his first hiding place he 
was seen through the openings in the fence, look- 
ing abe bundle on his shoulder, 
as if looking for a place to get in, ‘That was after 
the jimiksha-man had come to the house. [looked 
through the bars and saw Field come right up to 
the fence, and Til By the time I got 
out he had bidd He walked right up 
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to the wicket through which Twas looking. T went 
out, having awakened the other people, and, going 
out by the gate of the nagaya to the road, went 
along a little bit and looked into the /atake ta see 
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where he was, Iwas told of the jintiksha-man's 
arrival by the man who was in’ the nagaya— 
Niekawa Uwasuke. I myself woke up Niwata 
Inosuke, my servant. On being roused, T got up 
went out, and, looking through the window in the 
plaster wall, sawa man whom I did not recognise 
walking up and down in the road outside the 
hedge, I saw him get through the rose or briat 
hedge, by making use of a natrow opening in it, 
and come right up to the window at which I was 
standing. I then roused Inosuke and went out by 
the front gate. We three went out and along the 
road so far that we got to the end of the hedge 
and could look up on both sides of it. From this 
position we could see that Field was not at the 
fence window, but was crouching down among th 
tea bushes which practically formed the inner part 
of the fence. Field, on seeing us, went out by the 
opening through which he had entered, and 
retired along a narrow road running at right 
angles with the road which passed in front of the 
nagaya and in which | was standing. We then 
knew that it was Field. At the time his face was 
covered. 

Are you quite certain the man you saw on each 
occasion and spoke to was Barber Field?—I am 
positive that it was. To make quite sure I looked 
at him with a lantern, 

Accused here intimated his desire to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Witness—(toaccused)—It was a moonlight night 
though cloudy, and it began to rain after Field 
came—about eleven o’clock, when I went to the 
station, 

Case adjourned till a quarter to three in the 
afternoon, 

On resuming, 

Mikawa Uasuke deponed—I am a_jinriksha 


























man, and live at the nagaya of Hosoya. On the 
night of the 27th, about ten o'clock, a jinrikisha 
man came to my place and said that he had 





brought a fore He asked whether the 
foreigner had gone into the house, ‘The foreigner 
asked him to wait. [ went and informed 
kichi, and he went to a window in the 
wall, and I went outside, where Tsaw a man 
standing. I was first out of the house, Ino 
snke coming out a little after me. When I got 
out on the road I saw a foreigner standing 
outside the plaster wall. After having seen him 
standing there, went in to the house and reported 
to Torakichi that there was a man standing ar 
where the house was set fire to before. He 
ordered me to go to the police station at f 
LT went to the station and brought a policeman 
back, We found that the foreigner had gone a 
distance of one or two cho away from Torakichi's 
place, and was hiding there among some cherry 
trees. Inosuke, who had been watching him, 
formed us that he was there. ‘The prisoner had a 
small parcel under his of arm, which he would not 
let go. The foreigner went away in charge of the 
policeman, [recognise the prisoner as the man 
whom we saw. Iwas in the habit of taking Mine- 
Kichi to the prisonei’s house at No, 50, Bluff, and 
know the prisoner’s appearance. 

To Prisoner—Before eleven, although it was a 
moonlight night, the moon was obscured. After 
eleven it rained, not before. It pout ten that 
Tsaw you. It was not then raining. 

Nakashima Yezo deponed—I am a jimikisha 
man, and live at No. 1,277, Ishikawa Nakamura. 
Twas engaged about 8 o'clock on the night of the 
the 27th ultimo by the prisoner to take him from 
Kame-no-hashi to Ota. He told me where to go 
as [went along. There Field said he wanted a 
light, and I offered him a light from my lan- 
tern, He said the wind was too strong. I gave him 
some matches but the could not succeed with them 
and threw them away. He tried with my lantern, 
but the wind blew it out. He went off with a 
bundle about 18 inches long and about 6 inches 
thick, telling me to wait there, He went away in 
the direction of the hills. T thought he was going 
too far, and went after him some distance but re- 
turned ‘to fetch my jinrikisha, and took it with me, 
but found he had disappeared. I enquired at 
several places, but no one could tell me, and then 
next door to the butcher’s shop, [ enquired of the 
previous witness, who, after I’ had described my 
fare to him, roused the people of the house. I got 
matches, lit my lantern, and going to the jinciki- 
sha found it wet with kerosene. [ waited by 
the jinrikisha and saw no more. I knew the pri 
soner’s face, having seen him often before. 

To Accused—I went there to ask about the 
foreigner because Thad not got my pay and did 
not know where he had gone. When I went to 
the police station it began to rain ;—that was about 
eleven. [am quite certain the prisoner had only 
one bundle. 

Tanaka Minekichi, a policeman of Kurakigori, 
deponed—On the night of the 27th about ten o'clock 
one of the previous witnesses came from Hosoya’s 
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house and said that Hosoya wished the services 
of a policeman as there was a man hanging 
about the house. Tat once went. With my 
lantern T saw aman leaning against a_tree. 
recognise the prisoner asthe man. [think Lean 
say that he was hiding among the trees. When 
he saw me he came out and took the road for 
Yokohama, He lad something in his hands which 
he tried very hard to hide. 1 tried to see with my 
lantern what it was, but he evaded the light and 
kept me off. I went some distance with him and 
some one called out to me to look after him as he 
was a suspicious character. While this was taking 
place the prisoner got away. As I had lost the 
loreigner [went back to the police station, The 
night was cloudy and it rained a lite. When 1 
went out about ten o'clock it rained a little, in 
showers. 

‘To the Prisoner—A red cloth was tied round 
your face. 

‘The jinriksha-man Nakashima, recalled, said pri- 
soner had not his face covered so long as he was 
riding in witness’s jintiksha. 

His Honour then asked Field whether he had any- 
thing to say, warning him that whatever he did say 
might be taken in evidence against himat his trial. 

Prisoner wished to say that the evidence against 
him was false, and that he was not guilty. He 
could produce witnesses to prove that he was not 
out of his compound on Sunday evening, and that 
he spent the evening with a European gentleman on 
the Bluff, He was there from half-past nine till 
about ten o'clock, and then he returned to his own 
house and went to bed. On the following morning 
Monday, he started in a jinrikisha to go to a place 
called 166, past the Negishi Bridge. It came en 
tor and he pulled the hood of the vehicle over 
to protect himself and when they got to the end of 
the road near the same little station where the 
policeman took him in afterwards—as he would 
explain—the jintiksha-man, instead of going to the 
lett went to the tight and took him over the 
bridge towards Ola, he not being able to see by 
reason of the hood being dow! 

His Honour said he really did not see what this 
had todo with the charge. ‘The charge related to a 
fact which occurred on Sunday, and_ prisoner was 
speaking of eventswhich occurred the following day. 

Prisoner said he had a charge to make in re- 
ference to the Monday. As to the Sunday night, 
he repeated what he said before, adding that he 
had remarked to his friend what a fine night it 
was. There was no tain on Sunday night. 

His Honour regretted to say that he did not be- 
lieve prisoner's statement, He found that the 
evidence was clear and sufficient to sustain a com- 
mittal, and it was his duty therefore to commit the 
prisoner for trial, 

The Court then rose. 








































































Before Gro. Jamieson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Monpay, May 4th, 1888. 

William ‘Tyne and George Keitel, from the 
British ship Thomas Perry, were brought up to-day 
charged with refusal of duty. 

As already reported, these gentlemen had an 
interview with the Court on Friday, and were 
ordered to go on board and turn-to, being warned 
that further contumacy would only have the result 
of gaining for them a term of three months’ im- 
prisonment. They were put on board in the 
harbour police launch on Friday and at once re- 
fused 10 go to work, Keitel, who is a mere boy, 
and is evidently under the influence of ‘Tyne, de- 
clining to leave the forecastle and attend to his 
duties as cabin boy. 

On taking his seat on the bench this morning, 

The Acting-Judge said—Well, Tyne, you were 
up here on Friday? Tyne—Yes. 

The Acting Judge—And you were then ordered 
to go back to your work? Tyne—Yes. lL asked 
the master to let me have two or three dollars to 
e ashore in Yokohama, and he would not do it. 
he Acting Judge—I should think not—not very: 
likely he would. Is that all you have to say? 
You still refuse? Tyne—Ves, sir. 

The Acting Judge—Very| well; then three 
months’ imprisonment. Well, Keitel, have you 
been refusing too? Keitel—Yes, Sir 

The Acting Judge—You have refused to go back 
to your work?” Keital—Yes, sir. 

The Acting Judge—Well, you shall be impri- 
soned till the ship sails and then be put on board 
It will separate you from the evil company of that 
other man, at ail events. You will pay all your 
costs. Captain Grant, when you are ready to go 
—not sooner—apply for Keital and we will send 
him off—but not a moment sooner, and see that 
you keep him on board when you get him. 

The Captain—I have asked the boy to come to 
the cabin, but he will not. 

The Acting Judge—I think he has got into bad 
company. 

‘The Court then rose, 



































KOREA, 
a ges 

We print in its entirety a letter addressed to 
the London paper the Standard upon the affairs, 
intentions, and prospects of the Korean Govern- 
ment vis d-vis to China. The real directing power 
in Séul is Mr. Weber, Consul-General for Russia, 
whose disturbing and aggressive action is of the 
same pattern as the Russian intrigues in Bul- 
garlan and Roumania. The tendency of the 
course now followed by the Korean King 
and his Ministers in consequence of the pressure 
of Mr. Weber and certain American missionaries 
is towards anarchy, and it is easy to see that Cl 
however unwilling she may be to take overt i 
or to infringe on the real independence of her 
tributary, may yet have to interfere, as the political 
and strategic position of Korea, involving as it 
Jes the salety and, in given cases, preservation of 
the Chinese Empire, cannot be disregarded even 
by the opportunists of Peking. 

It is said the Korean Government is greatly em- 
barrassed in its finances, and desires to raise a 
loan from foreign lenders. But a country whose 
King and Government are playing false, with 
anarchy in prospect, and an interminable and 
ruinous strife of the three principal contending 
political pallies probable, is not a state under 
good conditions for borrowing. 

Cuina anp Korea. 

‘The San Francisco correspondent of the Standard 
writes on March 28th :— 

It would seem as if China were on the point 
of allowing Korea to shake off the yoke of suze- 
rainty and to assert her independence. When 
China permitted the King of Korea to conclude 
a treaty with the United States, and consented 
to the suppression in that treaty of the clause 
stipulating that it could only be valid after rati- 
fication by the Chinese Government, she com- 
mitted a serious blunder. But she has now, it 
would seem, taken an even more dangerous step, 
under circumstances which may be briefly told as 
follows :-— 

Acting under the advice of M. Weber, the 
Russian Consul, the King of Korea has lately 
decided to establish direct and independent 
diolomatic relations with European and other 
Powers, and to send Envoys to the Courts of 
Europe and to the United States. Two Envoys 
were accordingly appointed, one of whom was 
to represent Korea at Washington, and the 

ntrusted with a roving commission, was to 
be redited to London, Paris, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg. 

On heating of this scheme, which aimed at 
nothing less than theassertion Korea of her complete 
independence, the Peking Government asked for 
explanations. Commercial reasons were given in 
support of the Korean Government's plan, and, 
after many difficulties, the Chinese statesmen 
yielded to the wishes of the King of Korea, on the 
understanding that the Korean Envoys should be 
intreduced to the various Governments to which 
they were accredited by the Chinese Minister, and 
also that in all ceremonies, receptions, and official 
functions the Chinese Ministers should have prece- 
dence over the Korean Envoys. 

‘The Korean Government hesitated to submit 
to these conditions, but were advised to accept 
them by the Russian Diplomatist, whom their 
futile and useless character had not escaped. It 
never occurred to the Chinese Statesmen that by 
consenting to introduce the Korean Envoys they 
virtually recognised Korea’s right to send them, 
and that once accredited by their King to the 
various foreign Governments, the Korean Diplo- 
matists could very well dispense with the help of 
their Chinese colleagues. 

If Korea enjoys complete independence, the in- 
terference of the Chinese Minister has no raison 
d’étre ; if, on the other hand, Korea is a vassal of 
China, her representatives have no locus standi. 
It is thus that the question would present itself to 
the foreign Governments, and by allowing the 
King of Korea to accredit Envoys to foreign coun- 
ties, China has taken a most injudicious course. 
As to the question of precedence, it is not one to 
be settled by the Diplomatists themselves, as it 
depends on the usages and customs of the various 
Courts, 

The two Envoys, bearers of credentials from the 
Korean King, finally started on their mission, and 
the Envoy to the United States landed here on or 
about Dec. 17th last. Up to the present, however, 
he does not’ seem to have been received by the 
American Foreign Minister to present his creden- 
tials and it is surmised that the reason of this 
delay is due to the Chinese Government having 
countermanded the instructions originally given to 
their Representative at Washington with regard 
to the introduction of the Korea Envoy. 

The case of the other Korean Diplomatist, who, 
being accredited to London, Paris, Berlin, and St, 
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Petersburg, is a sort of diplomatic commis-voyagenr 
stands ona somewhat different footing, and, in- 
volving as it does some nice points of diplomatic 
courtesy and etiquette, requires delicate handling. 

‘The great point isto secure a favourable re 
ception in one of the four geat capitals, which 
will serve as a precedent. Obviously, the first 
country in which the Korean Envoy would land 
is England; but it is by no means certain that 
he would be received with open arms imme- 
diately on his driving to Downing Street. Most 
likely, delays would occur, and obstacles would 
spring up when they were least expected, with the 
result that the much-wished-for precedent might 
not be established for a long time to come. 

If, on the other hand, the Kor Envoy travel- 
ling by the French mail landed at Marseilles, it 
would be difficult for him to pass through France 
and Germany—to the Governments or which 
countries he is accredited—without presenting his 
credentials, in order to rush to St. Petersburg, 
where he would certainly be well received. It was 
supposed, therefore, that he had been instructed 
to travel v/a Suez Canal to Port Said, and thence 
to Odessa ; but so far nothing has been heard of 
of him at either place, and it is belived that 
another route has been selected which will bring 
him to St. Petersburg direct, without giving rise to 
any unfavourable comments or suspicions, and that 
through his reception by the Russian Government 
a precedent will be established which will smooth 
the way for him in other capitals. 

This being the case, the only alternative route 
is the overland route through Vladivostock, and 
that would account for the, fact that the second 
Korean Envoy has not been heard of since he left 
Sul.—Chinese Times. 

















YAPANESE POLITICAL PROGRESS. 
SS aaa 

The following letter from the Tékyd Correspon- 
dent of The Times was published in that journal on 
the sth April:— 

Tokio, February oth. 

When, in September last, Count Inouyé retired 
from the Cabinet, it was generally supposed, as 
T explained at the time, that either Admiral 
count Enomoto or Viscount Mori would shortly 
succeed to the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, which 
had been temporarily assumed by the Minister- 
President of State. Public expectation, however, 
was in this instance at fault, and the announce- 
ment, made a few days ago, that the post of Mini- 
ster of State for Foreign Affairs had been offered 
to and accepted by Count Okuma—Minister of 
Finange from 1878 to 1881, and lately leader of 
the only important section of the Government’s 
ponents—fairly took the country by surprise. 
‘The mere fact of Count Okuma’s return to power 
was not the chief cause of this surprise. That, 
indeed, had been regarded for months past as a 
more or less probable event. Nor can it be said 
that there are any misgivings, as to the fitness of 
his nomination, for the new Minister justly fills a 
high place, among the most brilliant and renowned 
of Japan’s modern statesmen. But in the national 
mind his reputation is conspicuously that of a 
great financier. As the head of the Treasury he 
directed the country’s financial affairs with marked 
ability and success during eight years of unex: 
ampled stress and difficulty. Though his measures 
of currency contraction lad scarcely become per- 
ceptible when he left office, the people’s belief i 
his financial genius has never wavered. Naturally, 
therefore, it was anticipated that his return to 
office, if effected, would have some relation to 
fiscal business. Only now, when he has taken 
upon himself the very different functions of 
Foreign Secretary, do ‘men begin to recognize 
how well suited to such a post are his oft-proved 
qualities of clear judgment, tact, and courage. 

Since the fall of feudalism, progress before all 
other things has been the watchword of every 
political party in Japan. ‘The whole nation is of 
one mind in its aims; the differences between the 
units are differences only of degree, and of opinion 
to the safe limits of speed. In the liberal 
temper of the present epoch, no political faction of 
a distinctly conservative tendency would coni- 
mand a fragment of popular support. That the 
Government itself is in a high degree ‘progressive 
is attested by the wonderful reforms that it has 
sated and successfully accomplished during 
the last 20 years—reforms which, if judged by 
the ordinary canons of Western politics, would 

vour strongly of reckless radicalism. No theory 
ld warrant, nor could anything short of prac. 
tical success justify, such a swift and wholesale 
substitution of the new for the old. Yet, when- 
ever the ranks of this emphatically progressive 
Government have been thinned, it has been found 
in neatly every case, either that the units from 
time to time detached were impelled by a desire 
























































to travel faster than their colleagues, or else that, 
having seceded owing to differences of opinion on 
questions unconnected with liberal progress, they 
Nad afterwards to choose between suffering  poli- 
tical extinction and becoming advocates of a pro- 
amme more advanced than that of the Cabinet. 
he latter was the case with Count Itagaki, who, 
leaving the Government in 1873, on the ground 
that its policy towards Korea was too conciliatory, 
shortly became the leader of the Jiyuto, a party 
whicly may be said to have absorbed all the politt 
cal electricity in the empire. ‘The former was 
the case with Count Okuma. His retirement from 
the Cabinet in 1881 was mainly caused by his 
stvong liberal proclivities. He aimed at giving 
to Japan within a very few years a Constitution 
onthe English model, Possibly differences of 
opinion on that point might have been got over, 
if they had not been intensified by the importa- 
tion into the field of immediate dispute of certain 
burning fiscal questions which happened at the 
time to bring about a state of acute political ten- 
sion, Be that as it may, Count Okuma left the 
Cabinet for the broad reason that his colleagues 
could not assent to the constitutional experiment 
on which he was bent. Soon afterwards he be- 
came the leader of the Kaishinto, or party of 
progress. This party, as well as the Jiyuto, 
ceased three years ago to have a distinct organiza- 
tion, but, unlike the Jiyuto, it has nevertheless 
preserved its integrity as a powerful political fac- 
tion, Its rank and file are for the most part 
men of substance and erudition, commanding 
public regard and respect by their character as 
well as their social status. Its methods, moreover, 
are essentially moderate, in no sense partaking of 
political agitation, Count Okuma himself, since 
his retirement, has seemed to shun rather than to 
court publicity, leading a quiet and comparatively 
secluded life, devoting his ample means to deeds of 
charity, and maintaining, unaided, a large school 
of high educational type. When raised last year 
to the peerage he made over to this school the 
whole sum—8}0,000—that accompanied his patent 
of nobility. Of the two political parties hitherto 
forming the Opposition, the Kaishinto alone could 
boast the possesion of any solid elements of 
strength and practical ability. Out of these a 
working Cabinet might, perhaps, have been con- 
structed inthe event of the present Ministry's 
downfall. ‘The Jiyuto, on the other hand, has no 
fit components for an Administration. It, indeed, 
contained such heterogeneous elements, and 
showed itself so evidently incapable of self-control, 
that Count Iagaki retired from its leadership 
some years ago. Thereupon the party lost all 
semblance of cohesion. Though its fragments still 
1s of vitality, its importance as 
a political factor is, for the time at.least, atan 
end. Thus, Count Okuma’s return to office, as 
an index of a mote or less complete fusion between 
the Government and the Kaishinto, may be said 
to have removed all formidable obstacles from 
the path of the Ministry, and to have given them 
an additional title to be called representative. 

‘The Cabinet, then, is now essentially a coali- 
tion, Public attention is of course riveted upon 
the new situation, Men ask each other whether it 
implies any setious surrender of principles on 
either side—whether the administrative lump is to 
be changed ly the Okuma leaven, or whether the 
working of the political machine will be unaffected 
by the new ingredient, But there is, in truth, 
very little room for such speculations. Things are 
not as they were when Count Okuma left the Go- 
vernment. ‘Then neither had the date of con- 
vening a national Assembly been fixed nor had 
the preparations for constitutional government 
been carried to within easy sight of consun 
mation. Two years hence Japan is to have 
a Parliament and a Constitutios Her most 
eager reformers can now desire nothing more 
rapid. It is true that Count Okuma’s views as 
to the nature and details of the Constitution 
have generally been understood to be more liberal 
than those of the Cabinet. Yet the diffe 
ence was never radical, and the end in view was 
always identical, Both alike aimed at the enfran 
chisment of the people. But while Count Okum: 
seven years ago, would have wrought this great 
change almost’ without halting, the Govert 
ment viewed it as a measure fraught with grave 
difficulties and even perils, only to be approached 
by degrees and with extreme circumspection and 
foresight. Reconcilement of these views undet 
the chcumstances of today, when years have 
multiplied the experiences and matured the jud; 
ment of their holders, need not call for any o 
siderable sacrifice on either side. By adopting 
German constitutional models, Japan’s Govern 
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|ment openly declares that it is but laying a step- 


ping-stone for the nation in its political progress. 
If Count Okuma agrees to co-operate in this work, 








it is doubtless because he is at one with its ultimate 
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purpose, and also because he hopes that it will 
gain impetus from his aid. : 

By Japan’s friends this strengthening of the Go- 
vernment at a critical period of the nation’s 
history is greeted with unmixed satisfaction. If 
they are wont to hold their breath at the rapidity 
and extent of Japanese progress, it is not alone 
because her fleet strides are without any pre- 
cedent in the world’s annals. It is also because a 
veful study of Japanese history reveals a deeper 
nd graver cause of anxiety. ‘The men who planed 
the abolition of feu sm and undertook the 
task of constructing anew the tiation’s political 
and social fabrics did not encounter or expect to 
encounter any check from the nature of the 
materials they had to work upon. On the con- 
trary, they had every reason to anticipate that 
the forces they applied would, so to speak, work 
expansively, and would need firm and power- 
ful hands to keep them from gaining strength 
beyond control. For they knew full well that 
there was, and always had been, a Socialistic 
tendency among the Japanese people. ‘That the 
feudal chiefs recognized this tendency was long 
ago established by the ancient enactment, among 
other things, of stringent laws against the transfer 
of land by sale. Without that prohibition, gratu- 
titious parcelling-out of the land among the people 
would have been the first resort of political agita- 
tors. Under it other means for the distribution of 
wealth were adopted more than once in the past— 
notably on one occasion, when the promoters of a 
great political scheme sought to popularize their 
cause by constituting themselves money-lenders, 
with the distinct understanding that no legal 
remedy should be sought against defaulting bor- 
rowers. Distribution of wealth, in short, was 
from early times recognized as the most powerful 
of all appeals to the national bent. Again, while 
the sporitaneous abandonment in 1869 of their 
fiefs, military power, and feudal splendour, by 
300 nobles, occupying nearly the whole of the em- 
pire, stands out before Western eyes as the most 
astonishing of the many strange events w 
succeeded the Mikado’s restoration, from a Japa- 
nese point of view the conduct of the barons 
seemed only natural and proper. And when the 
Administration afterwards adopted very arbitrary 
measures for commuting the incomes of the feudal 
lords, it well knew that the national sentiment 
would condone the means for the sake of the end, 
which embodied the principle of distribution of 
wealth. Another illustration is furnished by ten- 
antiight, which, in its amplest form, has existed 
in Japan for centuries. Beyond the payment of 
rent, a tenant is under no obligation to his land- 
lords. Routine of crops, methods of fertilization, 
and other such matters, are left to the occupier’s 
discretion. The whole system, in fact, although 
restrictions against the purchase of land dis- 
appeared with feudalism, is clearly adverse to the 
tenure of large estates by moneyed men. Hence, 
there are no great territorial proprietors. Nor, 
indeed, is there any marked inequality in the dis: 
tribution of wealth at all comparable with that 
which exists in Western counties. Judged by 
European or American standards, the life of the 
upper classes in Japan is extremely simple and 
unostentatious. Yet at this very time, one of the 
stock outcries of political agitators is that the re- 
cipients of official incomes enjoy luxuries in ex- 
cess of their deserts and in dangerous contrast to 
the condition of the masses. All these things 
point an unmistakable moral, and may well in- 
spire apprehensions that Japan needs the curb 
rather than the spur, and ‘that when once set in 
motion her political progress may be too swift to 
be safe. Nothing, indeed, is more certain than 
that, while great and early changes are inevitable, 
ny precipitate measure of enfianchisement in the 
immediate future would be fraught with the 
gravest danger to the country, 






























































Some recent events lend strength to the above 
conclusions. It was always foreseen as probable, 
if not certain, that the sudden adoption of new 
standards of learning and new titles to respect 
would weaken the authority of the generation 
which has its roots in old times, and would render 
the rising generation dangerously independent. 
Confirmation of this forecast is already forthcom- 
ing, and was stikingly brought out during the 
political agitation of last autumn. Foremost 
among the agitators—and, indeed, constituting 
their great majority, were members of the student 
class.” It did not, apparently, seem absurd to 
these half-educated lads that they should besiege 
the doors of Ministerial residences and solemnly 
tender childish advice to gray-headed statesmen 
in respect of the nation’s internal and external 
policy, ‘Three or four hundred of them did not 
seem to think that they were in any way violating 
the fitness of things when they set out for the 
capital from distant parts of the Empire, vowing. 
never to return lo their provincial homes until they 
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had secured for the nation the rights of free speech 
and public meeting, and had accomplished sundry 
other administrative reforms culled from their 
text-books of economics and ethics, Of course, 
these giddy youths soon found that their enterprise 
was hopeless, and that they were likely to cool 
their heels in Tokio to no purpose and for an 
indefinite period. ‘Then, however, with the de 
sperate resolution of Japanese character, they 
began to plot arson and’ assassination, seeing that 
less illegitimate weapons were of no avail. In the 
end, the Government had recourse to a measure 
which savoured only of charitable contempt. It 
simply issued a peace-preservation edict, under 
which the police soon ordered the hot-brained 
youths to remove themselves from the capital and 
return to their homes and their studies. With 
them were rusti¢ated a few persons of maturer 
years, but still more immature discretion, who had 
taken part directly or indirectly in the movement. 
This action of the authorities made some stir at 
the time, but the sequel proved that no more 
humane and effectual means could have been 
chosen for putting an end toa foolish agitation. 
The lesson taught by the affair, however, is clearly 
to the effect that, in entering ot new paths of 
philosophy and science, the rising generation has 
cast loose some of the bonds wiih make for dis- 
cipline and good order, ‘The new and mischiev- 
ous element thus called into being, coupled with 
































the Socialistic tendencies which are indicated by 
the national history, offer additional arguments 
for political caution. Japan's statesmen must be 
well alive to the whole situation, and to the warn- 
ings which it inculcates. Already, indeed, they 
have given proof of their wariness and sobriety by 
a prudent choice of German models for Japan's 
Constitution, clearly recognizing, no doubt, that, 
however, admirable the Britisly Constitution, for 
example, may be in the abstract, to transplant it 
into this country without fully preparing the so 
for its reception would be only to invite, in. their 
worst form, dangers from which even the Ang 
Saxon race itself is not wholly exempt in its poli- 
tical progress. 
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Rome, May roth. 
THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. | 
The Emperor of Brazil has recovered from 
his late serious illness, 
London, May 12th. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 
The British Government has signed an agree- 
ment assuming tutelage of British North Borneo. 


London, May 14th. 
GERMANY, 


The Emperor is stronger, but the local disease 
progresses gradually. 


THE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 
The conference has signed the final Protocol. 
London, May 15th. 
PARLIAMENT. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Wolseley, pre- 
facing his remarks by stating that he had no 
intention of attacking the present Ministers per- 
sonally, said he must uphold the views he 
expressed last month at the banquet to Sir John 
Pender, and he now maintained that the military 
resources of the country are inadequate to gua- 
rantee the safety even of London, and that the 
army is now twenty thousand men below what 
it was in 1860; he had often been tempted to 
resign, but had refrained i in view of the inutility 
of such a course, but would now leave the deci- 
sion in the hands of Lord Salisbury. 

Lord Salisbury accepted Lord Wolseley’s dis- 
claimer in regard to attacking Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, but said that that appeared to him to 
be the only object when officers appealed to the 
uninformed public against their superiors. 


Berlin, May 17th. 


THE EMPEROR. 
The Emperor drove in the Park for an hour 
to-day. 
A second microscopic examination of the 
discharge from the throat revealed nothing of a 
cancerous nature, 
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London, May 18th. 


THE HOME DEFENCES. 

Mr, Stanhope announced that the Cabinet is 
sitting in Committee, Lord Salisbury presiding, 
for the purpose of inquiring into what is really 
necessary to put the country ina state of com- 
plete defence. 

London, May rgth. 
PARLIAMENT. 

The House of Commons has adjourned until 
the 31st instant. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON, 

The Mediterranean Squadron is to be rein- 
forced by the addition of two ships. 

London, May atst. 

THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Democrats everywhere support Cleve- 
land's re-election. 

IRELAND. 

Eight thousand persons assembled at the 
Phoenix Park on Sunday and endorsed the pro- 
test of the Home Rule M.P.’s against the Papal 
rescript. The clergy absented themselves. 











(Havas Tauronans.] 
Paris, May 12th. 
DEATH OF THE DIRECTOR OF FINE ARTS. 
The Director of Fine Arts is dead. 
SUPPRESSION OF THE INDO-CHINESE BUDGET. 
The “ Budget Général” of Indo-China has 
been suppressed by decree. 
GEN 
General Boulanger is vis 
partment to thank his electors. 
Paris, May 17th. 
M, CONSTANS AND COCHIN-CHINA. 


The official journals announce that M. Con- 
stance will continue Governor of Cochin-China. 









[Pros re “N.C, Daiey Naws."*] 


London, May 24th. 
THE SOUTHAMPTON ELECTION. 

A Home Rule Candidate has been elected 
for Southampton in place of Admiral Sir J. E. 
Commerell, who has been appointed Admiral- 
Superintendent at Portsmouth, 

London, May 28th. 
THE RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIAN RAILWAY. 

The railway from the Caspian to Samarcand 
has been opened. 

THE FRENCH AND THE HUNGARIANS. 

The French Government are indignant with 
M. Tisza, and the French Ambassador to Austria 
has been instructed to interview Count Kalnoky. 

ADMIRAL HORNBY ON THE NAVAL CRUISERS. 

Admiral Hornby, speaking at a crowded 
meeting in the City, said that there was nota 
quarter of the minimum number of cruisers 
required to protect the Mercantile Marine. 


London, May 30th. 









THE DERBY. 

Ayrshire . 1 
Crowberry 2 
Van Dieman’s Land . 3 


London, June 2nd. 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 

The North German Gazette says that the 
new frontier measures are not reprisals, but 
simply the consolidation of the reacquisition of 
Alsace, which has hitherto been retarded by 
French military preparations for revenge, and 
that it is desirable to restrict intercourse to 
prevent friction. 

COERCION IN IRELAND. 

Dublin City and County have been pro- 

claimed. 


THE OAKS. 


Seabreeze. 
Rada _. 
Belle Mahone .. 
THE CHINESE QUESTION IN AUSTRALIA, 
A Conference on the Chinese Question will 
be held in Sydney on the r4th inst., when all 
the Australian Colonies will be represented. 
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TUK NEXT MA 
From Hongkeng. per P. & O. Co. 
From Hongkon; z 

From_ Sh 






Monday, June 
‘Thursday, June he 


Nagasale 
Kone 
From Europe, 

via Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From America... per P.M. Co. 


* kaslgar left Kobe on June 4th. ¢ Port Adelaide arrived at 
Kobe on June qth, t Bethara left Shanghai on June. sth. 
{, Arminia lett Vancouver, B.C.,on May agli! Sagiaien (with 
French mail) left Hongkong on June 8th. City of Peking left 
San Francisco on June and. 


Friday, June 1sth. 


Saturday, June 16th. 
Thursday, , June 21st.’ 4 











ae Nex 
For Europe, vid 
Shanghai \..... per M. M. Co. 


For Shang 
K { per N.Y. K. 


MATL LEAVES. 





Sunday, June roth. 


Tuesday, June 12th. 











For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co. Thursday, June 14th. 
For Ameri per P. M.Co. Wednesday, June 20th. 
For Europe, 

Hongicong. per N.D. Lloyds. Sunday, June 24th. 








TINE TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
a eS 


YOKOHAMA.TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Thats Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.15, 7.30 
8.48," 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," Si 
6.15. 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m 

‘Trains Leave Téxvé (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 730, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," Ss 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m 

Fares—First Single, seu 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do,, 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90. 
Vhose marked (*) ru 


Kawasaki, and Omor 
as above with the excep! 








{ough without stopping at Tsurumiy 


ns. Those marked (1) arethe same 
of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Trains teave YoxouAmA at 7.25 and 9.95 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.35 and 11.0 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sex 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sew 75, sen 35. 


‘TOKYO.MAE SHI RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave TOKv6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40.a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maxsasut at 6 and 
11.40 am,, and 2.30 and §.35 p.m, 

Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second.class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave UsNo (down) at 6.30 and 11,40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsuxosiva (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; Koriyasa (down) at 1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; 
Fuxusnima (down) at 7 a.m. and 3.53 p.m.; SENDAI 
(down) at 5.4§ and 10.05 a.m, and 6.55 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE Su1oGaMA (up) at 6.25 a.m., and 
g.10 and 7.95 p.m.; SeNpat (up) at 7 am., and 3.50 
p.m.; FUKUSHIMA (up) at 6 and 10.01 a.m.; Koriva- 
MA (up) at 8.03 a.m,, and 1208 p.m.; Ursunosiva 
(up) at 7 a.m,, and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farns,—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class ven 2, 
second-class yew 1.g2,third-clas sen 66; to Koriyama 
© Fukushima yen 5, yen 
































32:3 
BarShpogarne see sists 4 Sor 30% Bas, 


OYAMA.ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
Trains—Leave Ovaaa (down) at 8.55 a.m, and 
1.15 and 8.05 p.m, and ASHIKAGA (up) at 6.20 and 
11.15 am, and 3.15 p.m. 
Fanes—First-class, sen 70; second-class, sen 48; 
and thitd-class, sen 24. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6,30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.0§ p.m,; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, set 73; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 

Trains Leave SuiMpasnt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1,40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fanus—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

‘TRAINS Leave SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third.class, sex 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


STEAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m,; and Leave 
YoxosvKa at 630 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 





+ 
ARRIVAL 


Marion (8), U.S. corvette, Captain Dyer, 1st 
June,—Honolulu 1st Apri 
Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trent, st June,— 
Nagasaki 27th May, Coal_—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Meleta, German steamer, 388, Mosch, 1st June,— 
Vakao 23rd May, Sugar.—Son Ho ‘Tie. 
Yang-tsé, French steamer, 2,371, Lormie: 
‘June,—Hongkong 25th, Shanghai 28th ‘) 
Kobe rst June, General.—Messageries 
ritimes Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, $96, Sommer, 2nd 
une,—Otatu [gist May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Independent, German steamer, 875, Schafer, 2nd 
June,—Takao 27th Mao, 27,500 bags Sugar. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Parseval (8), French gunboat, Commander Foret, 
4th jie —Kobe 2nd June. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,209, Pearne, 4th June, 
—Hongkong goth May, Mails and General. — 
O. & O.S. 0. 

Geelong, British steamer, 1,440, Thom, 4th June,— 
Kobe 3rd June, General.—Reynell & Uo. 

Niobe, German steamer, 1,660, Piaff, 5th 
—Hongkong goth May, General.-— 
Evers & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Din 
mond, sth June,—Kobe 4th June, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abato (5), Chilian gunboat, Captain A. Fernandez, 
6th June, —Hongkong 27th May. 

Ghasee, British steamer, 1,764, Scotland, 6th June, 

anghai 2ud June, General.—Adansen, 

Bell & Co. 

Regius, British steamer, 2,119, Hayll, 6th June,— 
Maryport 12th April and Singapore 22nd 
May, Rails. —Samuel Samuel & C 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,52 
dune Kobe sth June, 

Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Sakai, 
June,—Yokkaichi 5th June, General 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Heroine (8), corvette, Captain Chas. J. Balfour, 
6th June,—Kobe rst June. 

Mutine (6), composite sloop, Commander J. HU. 
Martin, 6th June,—Kobe tst June. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
7th June,—Hakodate 5th June, General. 
Nippon Vusen K. 

Nagoya Maru, Je mer, 1,262, Carrew, 
7th June,—Yokkaichi Our June, Gener 
Nippon Yusen Kaish 

Sapphire (12), ctuiser, Captain Karslake, 
june,—Port Hamilton 3rd June. 

Swift (5), gun-vessel, Commander Bingham, 
June, —Port Hamilton 3rd June. 

Satsima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W 
Conner, 71h June,— W ports, Mail 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisl 

Tsurnga Maru, Jap: 601, 
7th June,—Vokosuka 7th June, Ballast.—Nip- 
pow Yusen Kaisha, 
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ussey, 


DEPARTURES, 
n steamer, 388, Mosch, 4th Juney— 
st.—Chinese, 











» Cowal, 4th 
Adamson, Beil & Co. 
1342, A, 
ate, General, 






vanese 
Christensen, 4th’ Suie-stiaka 
=Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,1 
dine, 4th “June,—Kobe, General 
Vusen Kaisha. 
Malwa, British steamer, 2,000, T. F. Creery, 5th 
June,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. SN. C 
Tokai Mart, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 5th 
June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Y 
Kaisha. 
Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
sth June,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Albany, British steamer, 1,488, Porter, 6th June, 
—-Kobe, General. Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Essex (8), U.S. corvette, Captain ‘I. F. Jewell, 
6th June,—Fusan, 

Marion (8), U.S. corvette, Captain Dyer, 6th 
June,—Yokosul 

Miike Maru, Japanes 
6th June,—Ko' 
Kaisha, 

Shavio Maru, Japanese ste: 
June,—Yokkaichi, General — 
Kaisha, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
6th June—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
non Yusen Kaisha, 









Kender- 
Nippon 




































steamer, 2,082 


J. IL, Pine, 


usen 
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Sal 6th 
ppon Yusen 
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Geelong, British steamer, 1,440, Thom, 7th June,— 
Kobe, General.—Reynell & Co. 

Hokuriku’ Maru, Japanese steam 
Hara, 7th J 

Independent, C 
‘June 
Son & C 










305) Maki- 
‘J 





steamer, 875, Scli 
agasaki, Ballast.—Jardine, Mathe- 








LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
Se 
IMPORTS. 


‘The market has assumed a very dull aspect, and 
few dealers have put in an appearance during the 
past week owing to most of the country people 





iene Hart, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrews| being at present engaged with their crops. ' Sales 
zit Ite: Tk okkalehhy General. — Nippon | jaye consequently been on a very small scale, and 
uscn Kaisha 








hese steamer, 1,046, 


Niigata Maru, Jay 
Hakodate, Mails and Ge: 


mond, 7th Juv 

neral,—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niobe, German steamer, 1,600, Pfaff, 8th June, 
—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 














PASSENGERS, 
aRnivien, 

Per French steamer Yang ts, from Hongkong 
vid ports:—Prince Hemi Orleans and servant, 
Mr. de Boissy, Mr. Stetike, Mr. and Mrs. Vivier, 
Mrs. Ashton, Mr. Dietrich Hermsen, Mr. B. 
Brenan, Captain and Mrs. Hayes and servant, 
Mr. € trome, and Mr. Heynann in cabin. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :— 
Colonel J. Anderson, Major M. Mogre, Lieutena: 
D. Anderson, Messis. McNeil, M. MeDon 
S. Brewer, and H. Lightwood in cabin, 
San Francisco: Miss Ke Sarthard, Miss 
Wheeler, Messrs. E,W. Mitchell, S.J. Wil 
Wang Ha Chang, Tang Ha Chan, “and Tang 
Sam in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Oné Mari, from Ko 











































Messi. J. MeWater, G. Sale, Heil Miya 
jima, FL Hiramatsi, and Clonavo in cabin Miss 
Inejima, Miss K. Saba, Messes. S. Mitoshim 
Hanno, F. Taguchi, G. Noma, Soejima, K. 






S. Chinji, G. Buto, K. 
Hashim 
in steer. 


* Kamikubo, and C. 


0 in second class; and 73 passengers 





Satsuma Maru, from 


Per Jap: 
d Mis. Asano, Miss 


Shanghii and parts: 











Asuna, Mix. Koch, Messrs, Vatawald, Nishi- 
mara, Right. Rev. Bishop Consing, Rev, J. Rous: 
seile, Rev. B.C. Monnier, Rev. M. Plessis, Rev. 





Father Salmon, Rev. Father selon, Messrs. 

«. Lewis, H. Von Ricker, Joho Hill, Arter 

Webster, S. G. Mackenzie, and C,H. Fearon in 
M 












cabin nd Mis. E. Bastein and child, Messrs. 
Oko, UL Saizo, Ro Saizo, and Akamoto in second 
class 5 and So passengers in steerage, 


prrarren, 
Per British steamer d/alwa, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Miss He Kirk, Miss Le 
Yebsier, Lieuter Me. and: Mrs. 
Shen Dah and inf » Crnickshank, 
John Mouat, R.A ashi, Ando, and 
P. Hanson in cabin; and nese in steerage. 
Japanese steamer” Vokohama Mart, lor 
i and potts:—Mis, T. W. Hellyer, Rev. 

























beck, Messrs. Matsu- 
moto, Hiorota, M Kawabe, 
Yokuda, O. Kin, ,and F 





wins Messes. J. Skipworth, Lessner, 
‘odo, Yamizu, Oguro, | Chita, 

» Matsumia, Kee Vatake, 
nd Yomono in second ‘class; and y3 























Vamashiro Maru, 
3. Shirane, Miss 
ane, Messrs. $ i, M. 

Mitsui, Y. Toyama, 1. 


moto, and a Enopesn in 








KK. Kuwauchi, 
wada in second class; and 


Niigata Maru, for Ha- 
é:—Professor Milne and Mr. Y. Kamiya in 
Mrs. H. Murase, Messrs. T. Nishimura, 
H. Kikuda, and Hf. Miyamoto in second class: 
and 62 passengers in st 











OES. 
Per British steamer Malwa, for Hongkong vid 












Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France 6 bale: 
Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, 
Shangliai and ports:—Treasure, $7,600.00. 
Per nese steamer Satsuma Mari, from 
and ports:—Treasure, $59,000, 





REPORIS. 
‘The British steamer Gaelic report 
kong the joth May a 


—Left Hong- 
had Tight 
uughout the 
Arrived at Yokohama the 4th May, at 
‘Time, 4 days, 20 honrs, 18 minutes. 
The Japanese steamer Omi Marz teports— 
Left Kobe the 5th June, at noon; had light va 
able winds and fine weather throughout the pas- 









passage 
1.57 ¥ 












sage. Arrived at Yokohama the 6th June, at 
4-45 pa. 





UN 


Dian 








prices may Le quoted move ot less nominal. 
/ARN.—Sules tor the week amount to barely 100 
es of all sorts, 

Corton Pizce Goops.—Sales comprise 3,000 
pieces g Ibs. Shirtings, 3,500 pieces 7 Ibs. T.- 
Cloths, 150 pieces White Shirtings, 2,000 pieces 
Turkey Keds, 100 pieces Silk Satins and 480 doz. 
Handkerchiefs 

Woottens.—About 2,500 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, and 500 pieces Italian Cloth, are the sales 
reported. 














COFION vanns. 
$30.00 to 31.50 
32.00 to 33.00 





3 ) Medinm oo. 
- 16 24, Good to Hest 






























33-25 to 34.25 

- 16,24, Reverse 34.00. to 35.00 

228 32, Ordinary 32.50 to 34.00 

25 32, Medium 34.25. to 35.50 

3 36.00. to 37.00 

% 38.25 to 40.50 

No. 328, Lo 36.00 to 38.00 

No. 42s, Twvo-told 39.00 to 42.50 

No. 20s, Bombay... 37.25 tw 29 50 

No 16s, Bombay 25.25. to 23.00 

Nos. Honibay . 23.00 to 25.25 
COLTON PIKE GOODS, 

Grey Shittings= Sim, s54 yds. syinehes $1.75. tu 2-15 

Grey S Sule ssh yds. asinches 245 to 2.634 

V. Cloth—7ih, 24 yatds, gz inches 145 lo 1.56 

Juuligy Shictings—12 yards, 4yinches 4.50 to 1.05 

Prints—Assuited, 24 yatds, 3uinches.. 1.70 ty 2.30 


























Cotton—Kalians andSattecns Wack, 32 
inches : 007 to 
Vuukey Keds—tfto 2bth, 2g yards, gu rae eine 

inches 140 W120 
Tuckey Reds—2j to 3Ih, 2y yards, 30 

IMEWES seve é 125 by ngs 
Vurkey Reds—34 to 4h, 24 yauds, go 

inches fs 160 ty 185 
Velvets—Hlack, 35 yards, 22 inches 535 lo 6.co 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3inches... 003 lw o 724 
Jalfachelas, 12 yards, 4 135 lv 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, yoga yards, 4 $1.00) ls 590 
Italian Cloth, go yards, 32 inches best vay to. jug 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32. inches 

Medium 3 023 26 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common! 2... - O19 to ae 
Mousseline’de Laine—Ciape, 24 yards, 

31 inches oad ty 046 
Cloths=Pilots, 54 @ sO inches 0.30 10 0.45 
Cloths—Dresidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.40 to 0 60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6 inches 0.) 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scatlet and Green, 4 to 34h, 

perth. 935 638 


METALS, 
Market unchanged, and little doing. 


Flat Hars, 4 inch $280 to 2.85 









Hat Hass, § inch: ae 2.85 to 2yo 
Rou Kd square up to § inch 2.90 to 2.05 
Nailiod, assnited...... 2.70 to 2.80 
ilkod, small size 2.55 to 2.95 
is, assinted 459 to 5.40 

tes, per box 5-50 to 5.65 

Pig Tron, No. 3 150 to 1524 





KERO! ~ 
‘The firmness reported last week has continued, 

and s Comet were sold at $1.99 to 
evies ¢ May amount to 95,000 

No fresh arsivals to report. 

QUOTATIONS, 











Devoe 
Comet 
Chester 






$2.02 


SUGAR, 
The market is lifeless. The only purchase was 


of White Refined, aggregating 2,712 piculs, 
prices ranging fvom $5.42 up to $7.35 per picul. 
Stocks of Formosa are 119,378 piculs. | Arrivals 
were 36,800 piculs Takao Sugar. Not a single 
offer has been made during the interval for 
Formosa. In the absence of business our quota- 
tions remain nominally unchanged. 


















White Refined... $5.30 10 7.40 
Manila ie 3.90 to 4.00 
Java and Penang 3.45 (0 3.50 
Pentama, 3.30 to 3.35 
3.10 to 3.35 
3.80 to 4.00 





EXPOR 
RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 1st instant, since which 
date there has been a very small business doing, 
and settlements for the week only amount to 98 
piculs, divided thus :—Filatures 71 piculs, Re-reels 
27 piculs. In addition to these figures the direct 
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shipments amount to 7 piculs, making the total 
business of the week 105 piculs. 


Advices fiom the consuming markets continne | J 


to be of a dull and unsatisfactory character, and 
with the heavy stocks still on hand, which, however, 
consist for the greatest part of undesirable Silks, 
purchasers here are in no way eager to operate. 
Prices, although showing but little change, have 


throughout ruled in favour of buyer: 

Stocks have again somewhat increased through 
late arrivals and stand now at 4,500 piculs, against 
7,100 piculs last year and 2,100 piculs at same 
date in 1886. 

There has only been one departure during the 
interval, namely the P. & O. steamship d/a/wa on 
the 5th instant, which carried 6 bales for London, 
Export to date stands at 37,586 bales, weighing 
38,276 piculs, against 26,263 piculs at same date 
last year and 24,915 piculs in 1886. 

All is reported well as regards the new crop, and 
nothing has occurred to. change the general 
opinion that it will be a larger one than last year. 
As to quality nothing can be said at present, but 
one thing is certain that the weather has been 
throughout most favourable. Within the course 
of the next week small lots of new silk are expected 
to arrive from the earlier districts. 

In Hanks, Kakeda, Oshu, and Taysaam kinds 
nothing has been done. 

Filatures.—A little more than 100 piculs were 
taken into foreign godowns during the week, of 
which some 30 piculs had to be returned. The ch 
purchases were made in Shinshu fvom $510 to 
$570, and one very small parcel at $600. Of Koshu 
also several parcels were bought at $540 to 
$570. One lot Vechien sold at $520 and three 
single bales of Santan, Yechiu, and Yonezawa 
were taken up at $630, $650, and $660 respectively. 

Re-veels-—In the first half of the week under 
review not a single transaction took place in this 
class. During the last few days several lots were 
taken up, the most notable amongst which was a 
parcel of Tortoise chop at $555. Besides this a 
parcel of Chichibu was bought at $540, and a small 
quantity of Hrkone at $505. 















































Quorations, 
















Nanks—No, a _- 
Hanks—No. ‘ Nom. $530 to s4o 
Manks—No. 2 (Joshu)... Nom. "515 to 520 
Hanks—No. 3} (Shinshu) * Nom. 500 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) Nom. 480 to 490 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 ...... Nom. 460 to 470 
Hai 3 Nom. 455 to 460 
u Nom. 440 to 450 
Filat xtra Sissne Nom, . 675 
Filat fo. 4, 10/13 deniers... ... Nom. 660 to 67. 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. Nom’ 640 to 











610 to 


“Nom. 


Re-reels—No. 
Re-reels—No 
Kakedas—Extra 
Kakedas—No. 1. 
kedas—No, 14 
Kakedas—No. 2 

Kaked, 


v to 540 


14 20 deniers $10 to szc 











5h to $70 
540 to 550 





































Kakedas—No. 3 Nom, 520 to s30 

Kakedas—No. 34 500 te 510 

490 

Der 520 to 530. 

No. 1,2 320 to 530, 

Hake uo to 510 

fa 490 to 500 

‘ables, Raw Silk, to 8th June, 1888 :— 

Season s8Ny MK. INKONT, HSNO, 

Racas, Benne, Banas, 

Hope 12,320 10,480 
icw 13,920 14,959 
Lotal 26,240 254439 

4 UPiculs 38,276 26,203 24,015 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "g's Sethe gears 
ipont med ly } 5 a a Th 
Stock, 8th June .. 4,500 7.100 2,100 

Available suppliestodate 42,900 33.350 27, 





WASTE SILK, 

‘The business in this class continues on a regular 
though small scale, and is confined to only a few 
s for the week amount to 169 
ils, distributed as follows: Nosid 41 piculs, 
Kibiso 51 piculs, Mawata 77 piculs 





Stocks, which are of very unsatisfactory and ine 
ferior quality, remain heavy siand now at 
oo piculs, against 2,600 piculs last year and 
D piculs in 1886. Most of what now remains is 
iardly fit for exportation, and, unless great reduc- 















tions are made in prices, will have to Le consumed 
in the country. 
Prices have been very inegular without, how- 








ever, permitting any el 





nge in quotations. 
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xport figures have been increased by 184 piculs | 

Waste, which were talcen to Europe by the steamer 
nd_at 27,906 piculs against 

nd 25,129 piculs in 1886. 















‘The purchases made herein were | 
generally small parcels, notably several lots of | 
Filature at $108 to $120, one lot Hacho/i at $1355 
one Hanahosori at $111, and a lot of 2 bales Jos 
at $74. 

Kibiso.—With the exception of one parcel Foshu, 
which was purchased at $28 to $30, all the transac- 
tions in this class were in Filature, of which seve- 
ral lots changed hands at prices ranging from $85 | 
to $108. 

Mawata.—Vhis long neglected class has at last 
met with some attention ; the purchases reported | 
under treaty in our last have become perfect and 
77 piculs were taken into foreign godowns at the 
price of $180 to $205. 














Quorations, | 


fom. $125 to 135 



























ca 110 to 120 | 
re, Medium 2 100 to 105 

, Good to Best Nom. 130 to 135 

Nom. 105 to 110 

Nom, 95 to 100 

Nom, $5 to 90 | 

125 to 140 

ito—Joshu, Best Nom. 95 to 100 
ito—Joshu, € Nom. Soto 90 

to— joshi, Ordi : 70 to So | 
—Filature, Best selected ... 105 to 110 
KilisoFilature, Seconds 195 to 105 | 
80 to 90 

55 to 60 

45 to 50 

50to 45 

Joshu, Middling to Common... goto 30 | 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good goto 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medi 25 to 20 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 22to 15 
Mawata—Good to Hest ., 185 to 210 




















Export Table, Waste Silk, to 8th June, 1888 :— 
88. 18HO.87, 188.86, 
Previa, Prewess | 
Waste 23,013, 23,394 | 
Pierced Cocoons 3404 14735 
27,906 26,477 
Settlementsand Direct J U4 tet ta. 
Export roan joet 31,050 AOHO 
Stock, 8th June. 3,300 2,600 
Available suppliestodate 34.350 32,300 








Exchange is slightly weaker owing to the down- 
ward tendency of Silver. Closing quotations are 
as follows :—Loxnon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/0f5 Docu 
ments, 3/13 6 m/s. Credits, 3/14; Documents, 
: 130 d./s. U.S. G., 87435 4. m/s. 
G., $75} at}; Paris, 4 mis., fes, 3.88; 6 
1 Fes. 3.90. 

Estimated Silk Stock, Sih June, 1888:— 
Waste, 
Cocoons 
Noshi-ito. 

Ki 0 


Mawata 
Sundries once 






















Raw. rievts. 





Tine 


fo 
60 


40 





Vaysaam Kinds 





‘Total piculs...... 4.500/ Total piculs .. 


TEA. 

There has been an active demand, though a_ 
somewhat_smaller business than previously re- | 
ported. Settlements ending to-day foot up 15,225 | 
piculs, at figures running from $11 to $34 per picul. 
Prices have remained fairly steady, but at the 
close the market is firm, Daily receipts are now , 
inferior as compared with earlier arrivals. F 
crop pickings are now exhausted. Second pick- 


3,300 











ings will be on the market about the middle of 
next week. A private telegram has been received 
reporting that the demand for new Japan Teas is 



























small. The Suez Canal steamer Glenshiel leaves 

to-day (Saturday) with over a million pounds of 

Te : 
i ver ricut. 
Common .. 10 & under 
Good Common 12 to 13 
Medium .. e rg tors 
Good Medium .. 16 to 18 
Fine 19 to21 
Finest 22 to 24 
Choice 25 to 27 
Choicest 28 to gt 
Extra Choicest 34 & upd’s 


EXCHANGE. 
Silver is again on the fall, and Exchange is weak. 


On Hongkong—Bank sight .. 
On Hongkcng—Private 1 days’ sig! 
On Shangh: i 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight. 
On New Vork—Bank Bills on demand .. 
Qn New York—Private 30 days’ sight . 
n San Francisco—Banik Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—Private 3o days sight.. 

















‘Awanved Goto MeoaL L’poot INTERN’ ExnisiTION, 1886. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


BACGOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :~ 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES, 











PRICE LISTS ON APPLISATION. 


Established a Quarter of a Century. 











sfpaturat fragrance. 
"ALCUTTA, 1984, 
for preeminent excellence of quality, 
Pashia epee Rees 
are of rave ai prcdtian Ragan am being 


Fopistered can be obtained only of Wie Invento 


SRE PESON,S QOININE HATE LOTTO} 
lnprofing the har Guaraae 


vt ees 
on SLETN EGS FLORIDA WATER, 


Ikecchlet, distilled from the chotsest exoti 
(Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 


Old Bond Street, London. 
Jae Mark—A~ White Koss "on a Golden, 


PARIS, 1578, 








RAL 


GLOSS = sn 


LADIES’ & CHILDRENS’ BOOTS & SHOES, 


Self-polishing and Durabie; Dries Quickly; gives a superior lustre, which does 
not crack or peel off. Easily applied with Sponge Attached to Cork; Does Not 
Soil Clothing in wet weather; Works Equally Well on Dull and Glazed Kid. 


CIRAGE MIKADO.—rresc: on Paste Blacking; in decorated tin boxes; made 


by Frenc! 





NUBIAN MANUFACTURING CO., 





-h process ; will always keep soft; a brilliant and lasting polish with little labour 


Ltd., Great Saffron Hill, London, England. 
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Corrorste Marx, 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. 52ins, 


Ey K —% 
SEE 
BS—5u vee | 
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Ne ee 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’ 'S PILLS. 





ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all."”- ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 





Sin SAMU 
work entitled “The 


a: 















with advice gratis, 
to whom I served ou 





are most useful to an explo 
kable pu ties they ere 






of their va 


SIMPLE, 


SAFE, 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 


AND CERTAIN! 


tions of all kinds. I ously in healing uleera- 
tions, cu a diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inlammations. 











fowls, bu ‘hutse feed poured in wpe 
a tea-spooniul cf Ointment was worth a fowl and any 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that 


obliged to lock up the small remaining’ *ateck” 


Sold Pi all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


ao 








PADDLE STE/ 
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“YARROW’'S — 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Scre TEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RAN UP TO 30 MILFS AN HOUR. 

S WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 

Stern W! heel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 





Builders of the Stern wi heel Steamers. ‘used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 








Sanit Tae 







And see that each Jur bears Baron Liebig’ 
in Blue Ink across the Label 


ents 


‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghont Tndia. 
Cookery Books Past Free on Application to the 
ompany. 


hes ~s 
FINEST AND  GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keops good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 





The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eruet, 
Bilious Affections. 


pence 
FLUID 
/MAGNESIA 


N.B. 








id by all Drm 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


yists and Storekeepers. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER ROTLERS. 


OAS DT TRON PLP BS. 


Offices :~41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


G MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


















~ COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


on —— —— mal B, JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 
Engineers and Rannfacturers, 
52, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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“« FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 








No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the 
Weekty Mart,” must be authenticat 
and address of the writer, not for public 
guarantee of good faith, Itis particularly request 
addressed to the \ 
















and Cheques be made 
contributions be addre: 


Yoxouama: Saturpay, June 16TH, 1888. 








DEATHS. 
On the oth instant, at Bellfield, Kirkintilloch, in his 
seventeenth year, Ebwyx Wavcnove, eldest ‘Son of 
E. Burges Watso 

. 31, Bluff, Vokvhama, June 12th, J. W. Dowty. 





At Ni 








SU MMARY OF NEWS. 


Marquis Nakayama died on the 12th inst. after 
a long iliness. 


Sitver yen were coined at the Mint to the 
amount of 1,200,000 in May. 


Lieutenant Bana, I.J.N., has been attached to 
the Japanese Legation in Washington. 


Mr. Tsvrvnara, lately appointed Japanese 
Consvl in Tientsin, will leave for his post on the 
23rd instant. 





Tue villa of Count Ito at Natsushima will be 
pulled down shortly as the authorities intend to 
erect a fort there, 


During March and April last the contributions 
received by the Orphan Asylum in Tokyo 
amounted to yen 119.248, 





‘Tue Nippon Trading Company has been granted 
permission to commence business, The capital 
of the company is ye" 300,000, 


Mr. Kayano, a sake merchant at Higashibori- 
-dori, Niigata, proposes to export a quantity of 
first class saée to Shanghai by way of trial. 





Tu tea inspection regulations appear to be 
pretty well understood now, and seizures are 
not nearly so common as they used to be, 


Digitized by Google 


People are occasionally reminded, however, 
that they cannot easily dispose of leaf that has 
not passed examination. 


Mr. Kvusora, a counsellor in the Home Office, 
has been ordered to visit the prisons of Kyoto, 
Osaka, Hyogo, Nara, Mie, and Wakayama. 


Cartan Ineuts, R.N., adviser to the Naval De- 
partment, will leave for Hokkaidoabout the end 


of this month on an official tour of inspection. 
2 


Tue third tunnel on the Kyoto-Biwa Canal has 
been pierced, and an entertainment to celebrate 
the event was given by the company the 7th inst. 





Iris stated that the Civil Service Regulations 
have been revised, but a date has not yet been 
fixed upon which they will come into operation. 


Tur Osaka Public Library has been reorganised 
and removed to new quarters, and is now open 
daily throughout the year from 8 a.m, to 5 p.m. 


Tue quantity of seed oil manufactured in’ Oita 
Prefecture during last year was 3,915 fokn, 
valued at yen 61,352, the number of factories 
being 184. 

H.1.M. tHE s has announced her inten- 
tion of visiting the Japan Red Cross Society on 
the 21st instant, leaving the Akasaka Palage at 
1.30 p.m, 














MPR! 








Ar a special mecting of shareholders of the 
Kobu Railway:Company held on the gth instant, 
Marquis Okubo Toshikazu was elected Vice- 
President. 





Tu Government Has forwarded the second- 
class decoration of the Rising Sun to the Pre- 
sident of the Great Northern Telegraph Company 
in Denmark. 


Mapame Naiavama Yosnixo visited the Akasaka 
Palace on the sth instant, and was received by 
their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Em- 
press in audience. 

Ara recent meeting of the Tokyo Tramway 
Company it was decided to increase the capital 
of yen 330,000 to yen 900,000, the additional 
amount being raised in shares. 


Tue number of persons who have applied to 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department 
for permission to send articles to the Paris In- 
ternational Exhibition is 1,230, 


Mr. Wartanane, President of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, paid a visit on the morning of the 7th 
instant, to the Tok) 6 Charity Hospital, at Atayo- 
shita, Shiba, and inspected the various wards. 


New buildings for the Forestry Bureau have 
been completed in the enclosure of the Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Department, and the 
Bureau removed thither on the rith instant. 





Tue Tokyo Tramway Company has received 
permission from the authorities to lay a tramway 
between the Yorozuyo Bridge and the 











kusa 
Bridge, along the embankment of Yanagiwara. 


A FIRE ENGINE to be stationed at Kojimachi, 





TokyO, ordered by the Metropolitan Police 


Office from England, is on board the Denbigh- 
shire, which left London on the 2oth April last, 
and is expected to arrive at Yokohama about 
the zoth instant. 


Tue following gentlemen have been appointed 
to the office of senator :—Marquis Hachisuka, 
Viscount Gojd, Baron Senke, Messrs. Nakajima 
(Nagamoto), Nakajima (Sukemori), and Fujii. 


Tue ceremony of presenting diplomas to stu- 
dents of the Preparatory Section in the Tokyo 
Eiwa Gakko at Minamimachi, Aoyama, will 
ake place on the 24th, 26th, and 28th instant. 





Tue laying of a telephone line between the 
Educational Department and the Blind and 
Dumb School at Tsukiji has been completed, 
and communication was opened on the 7th inst. 





Tux mother of Mr. Uchiyama Nagataku, at 
Hayatakecho, Koishikawa, was attacked by cho- 
lera on the 8th instant and died on the following 
morning. The deceased was sixty-seven years 
of age. 


Viscount Watanane, President of the Auditor’s 
Board, who is now in Europe enquiring into 
the condition of financial affairs in foreign 
countries, will return to Japan about the end of 
July next. 






Mr. Surmizu Mannosvxe, a contractor at Yoko- 
hama, will receive the contract for the erection 
of buildings for the Yokohama Commercial 
School and Female School, at a cost of yen 
10,000. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by a number of 
residents of Kyéto to open an exhibition of fine 
arts in the buildings of the Kyéto Commercial 
School, which institution will remove shortly to 
ew premises. 


Tue laying of rails between the Oyama and Iwase 
(over 20 miles) line of the Mito Railway Com- 
pany has been completed, and the section to 
Mito is expected to be finished about the end of 
August next. 


Ir is stated that the Government will purchase 
shortly about 5,800 /suéo of land at Chéjaga- 
kubo, Kamakura, with the view of erecting 
buildings there for the accommodation of H.I.M. 
the Emperor. 


Tue authorities are now considering the ad- 
visability of establishing a naval station at 
Susaki, Takaokagori, Kochi Prefecture, and 
Me. Tokito, the local Prefect, visited the site on 
the 6th instant. 


Tux examination for graduation of students of 
the Tokyo Higher Commercial School, at 
Hitotsubashi, Kanda, will take place on the 
2tstinstant, after which the institution will be 
closed for the sammer vacation, 








H.1.M. THe Emprror attended a meeting of the 
Privy Council, held on the rith instant. Count 





Terashima, Vice-President, presided in the ab- 
sence of CountIto. Their Imperial Highnesses 
Princes Arisugawa Taruhito, Komatsu, Kita- 
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shirakawa, and Arisugawa Takehito, Prince 
Sanjo and the Ministers of State were present. 
After lunch his Majesty returned to the Council 
Chamber at 1.15 p.m,, retiring at 2.18 p.m. 


Count Yamacata proceeded to the Akasaka 
Palace on the afternoon of the 7th instant, and 
reported to H.I.M. the Emperor the observa- 
tions made by him during his recent visit to 
Tsushima and Kyushu, 





Tue exhibition at Osaka of the relics of the 
Forty-seven Ronin has drawn such crowds of 
visitors, who continue to patronise the show in 
large numbers, that it has been found necessary 
to extend the date of closing. 


Ir is stated on good authority that the expense 
of the Third National Industrial Exhibition to 
be opened at Ueno in April, 1890, is estimated 
at_yen 500,000. Half of this amount is required 
for the erection of buildings. 





Tue first number of a new weekly journal 
called the Onna Shimbun (Woman's Fournal) 
was published on the roth instant at Kita- 
Inaricho, Shitaya, Tokyo. The second number 
will be issued on the 24th instant. 


Ara late meeting of the Naval Council it was 
decided to complete the system of coast defence 
with torpedoes at a cost of about ye 4,000,000, 
the work to be extended over seven years, begin- 
ning with the present fiscal year. 





Tue construction of a new carriage road be- 
tween Aoizaka and the vicinity of the Akasaka 
Gate will be completed in the course of August 
next, and the ceremony of opening the new road 
will take place in the following month. 


Five torpedo-boats are now in course of con- 
struction at the Onobama Naval Shipbuilding 
Yard at Kobe. They are each 54 feet in length, 
12 feet in breadth, 5 feet 6 inches in depth, and 
will attain a speed of 10} miles per hour. 





Mr. Marvyama, Assistant Director of the Im- 
perial Library, who has been absent for some 
time in Europe on official business, left San 
Francisco on the 2nd inst. for Japan, and is ex- 
pected to arrive at Yokohama about the zoth. 


Tue Japanese Engineering Company has re- 
ceived an order from the authorities to erect 
buildings for the Wakayama Local Government 
Offices at a cost of sen 19,700. The work will 
be finished in about 250 days, beginning on the 
15th instant. 


Tue new buildings of the Third Higher Middle 
School at Okazakimura, Atagogori, Kyéto, will 
be completed before the end of next month, 
and the ceremony of opening the institution wil! 
take place about the beginning of September 
next. 





Turee new steamers, ordered by the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha from England, will be completed 
before the end of this year. On their arrival 
they will be placed on the lines between Yoko- 
hama and Shanghai and between Nagasaki, 
Korea, and Vladivostock. 





Tue departure for Kyoto of the Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs took place on the 14th 
instant, instead of the 25th instant as previously 
announced. His Excellency was accompanied 
by Countess Okuma, Messrs 





meshima, Private 
Secretary, and Asada, Director of the Consular 
Bureau in the Foreign Office, and started by way 
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of the Tokaido for Kyoto, Osaka, and Kobe, 
whence he was to proceed to Nara, returning to 
the capital by way of the Nakasendo and 
Kisokaido. 


Fier broke out in the Artillery Barracks at 
Ichigaya, Tokyo, on the roth instant, at 9.40 
p.m, and one building was destroyed before the 
flames were subdued at 11.10 p.m, One soldier 
was killed, while several other persons received 
more or_less serious injuries. 


Ir has been decided by the Yamagata Railway 
Company to lay rails between Shiraishi and 
Uenoyama by way of Watarase and along the 
foot of the Kanayama Pass. Mr. Yashiro, an 
engineer of the company, left for Shiraishi on 
the 11th inst. to survey the proposed route, 








A mretine of the Standing Committee of the 
Japan Red Cross Society was held on the even- 
ing of the rrth inst. in order to make prelimin- 
ary arrangements for the reception of H.J.M. 
the Empress, who has intimated her intention of 
attending a meeting of the Society on the 21st. 


A meetING of promoters of the Iwakoshi Rail- 
way Company will be held shortly, at Niigata, 
in order to make preliminary arrangements for 
obtaining permission to construct a railway be- 
tween Shirakawa or Koriyama in Fukushima 
Prefecture, and Niigata (Echigo), by way of 
Wakamatsu. 





Ar a special meeting of shareholders of the 
Osaka Railway Company, held on the 3rd inst., 
Mr. Mogami was nominated to the oflice of 
President; while Messrs. Okahashi and Noda 
were elected Auditors, and Messrs. Tsuneoka, 
Takeda, Ukita, Tsuchikura, Tamashu, and 
Guse, the Standing Committee. 


Tur construction of a tramway between the Yo- 
kokawa Railway Station in Gumma Prefecture 
and Karuizawa, Nagano Prefecture, on the line 
of the Usui tramway, has progressed consi- 
derably, and is expected to be completed before 
the end of the present month. Traffic will be 
opened on the rst of next month. 





Tue new buildings of the Takasada Elementary 
School at onzaimokucho, Kyobashi, have been 
completed, and the ceremony of opening the in- 
stitution took place on the gth instant in presence 
of Messrs, Watanabe, Secretary of the Metro- 
politan Government Office, and Motoda, Supe- 
rintendent of the Section for Scholastic Affairs. 








Count Matsuxata has intimated to Mr. Shibu- 
sawa, President of the Tokyo Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, that a memorial 
presented some time ago to his Excellency by 
the members of the Association, suggesting the 





removal of the tax on cigars and cigarrettes 
manufactured in Japan, will be kept as an im- 
portant document for reference. 





A meetine of the Yokohama branch of the 
Kana-no-kai was held on the evening of the gth 
instantin the Zotokuin Temple at Motomachi 
Itchome, Yokohama. About a thousand per- 
sons were present. Addresses were given by 
Baron Vice-Grand Master of the 
Board of Ceremonies, and Messrs. Arishima, 
Otsuki, and Hirata. 





Takasaki, 


Prince Suimazu Tapayosut gave a farewell en- 
tertainment on the evening of the 11th instant, 
at the Koyo-kan, Shiba Park, to their Imperial 


Highnesses Princes Komatsu and Kitashira- 
kawa, Ministers of State, and a number of offi- 
cials. Prince Shimazu, accompanied by Messrs. 
Shimazu Tadanari and Shimazu Uzuhiko, left 
Shinagawa on the morning of the 15th instant in 
the Hozut Maru for Kobe, and after spending 
three days there was to start for Kagoshima. 
Tue laying of rails on the tramway between 
Kozu and Yumoto is expected to be completed 
in the course of this month, and traffic will be 
opened about the beginning of next month. 
Mr. Fukuzumi, a hotel keeper at Yumoto, and 
one of the promoters of the tramway, proposes 
to invite a number of actors from the capital on 
the opening day, to give a performance in cele- 
bration of the occasion. 


Tue new buildings of the Yokohama branch of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha have been completed 
near the Japanese Hatoba at a cost of over yen 
40,009, and a treasury vault has also been built 
at a cost of about yen 20,000. Arrangements 
are being made by the company to give an en- 
tertainment shortly to a number of Japanese 
and foreign gentlemen, to celebrate the removal 
to the new offices. 


In the Import market, Manchester goods re- 
main pretty much as last reported—slow of 
sale; prices, however, are unaltered, and the 
few hundred bales of Yarn sold have been 
almost entirely English spinnings, Woollens 
and Cotton Piece-goods are quiet, the principal 
deal in the latter line being 15,000 pieces 
Shirtings. The Metal market is generally dull, 
though Pig Iron has moved off fairly. Kerosene 
has advanced, and 46,000 cases “spot” (Comet 
and Chester) and 60,000 cases (Devoe) “to 
arrive” have been sold. Two cargoes came in 
on Thursday, but rates remain firm. Sugar has 
declined all round, and the only business has 
been 5,000 piculs White Refined and 10,000 
piculs Formosa, the latter being replaced by arri- 
vals ex Kashgar. Rates in Tokyo are 10 cents 
below those ruling here for most sorts. There 
has been a small daily business in Silk, almost 
entirely for the American market. The season 
is rapidly drawing toa close, and new Silk is 
daily expected. The export figures to date are 
38,674 piculs, against 26,318 piculs last year, 
and 25,154 piculs in 1886 at same date. There 
is nothing fresh to report about the new crop, 
though Tokyo papers have a good deal to say 
about it. The statements made, however, are 
so widely divergent as to be generally un- 
trustworthy. Waste Silk continues to find 
buyers at full rates for anything of desirable 
quality, but much of the 3,000 piculs in 
stock is very inferior, The export figures 
to date are 28,084 piculs, against 26,800 last 
year, and 25,454 at same date in 1886, The 
principal portion of first crop Tea has been 
fired and shipped, and purchases of leaf during 
the week have fallen below 10,000 piculs. .The 
second picking has not come in yet in quantity. 
Prices have been steady, present quotations 
being a dollar a picul less than at the same 
time last season for good common to medium, 
and two or three dollars less for the higher 
grades. Stocks are ample. Shipments during 





the week have been heavy. The Gaelic took 
741,228 Ibs., the ship HW. J. Rotch 2,466,145 
Ibs., the Glenshiel (via Canal) 1,630,079 Ibs., 
and the Port Adelaide 1,033,317 lbs. Ex- 
change is steady. 
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NOTES. 


We gather from an article in the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun that the Authorities have resolved to 
exercise the greatest possible caution in grant- 
ing charters to railway companies. Since 
people became persuaded, says our Téky6 con- 
temporary, that the country’s material progress 
depends, in a great measure, on the extension 
of railways, there has been developed something 
very like a mania for this species of enterprise, 
and the appetite having been whetted by issues 
of public securities, few localities could now 
be named where projects of railway construc- 
tion have not been formed. It may be said, in 
short, that Japan has entered her railway 
age. Applications for charters pour into the 
Home Office; works are actually in progress 
here; have been completed there ; are on the 
verge of inception elsewhere, and are contem- 
plated in several other districts. Estimates 
made by the Authorities show that the total 
amount of capital involved, or likely to be im- 
mediately involved, in undertakings of this 
nature, does not fall short of 100 million yer. 
Such a movement cannot be contemplated 
without great uneasiness. Its excessive dimen- 
sions portend a panic, which could not but 
injuriously affect the whole area of trade. 
Therefore, it has been determined that, failing 
the fullest assurance as to the soundness of an 
enterprise, official sanction will be withheld, 
and the Nichi Nichi Shimbun predicts serious 
disappointment for many speculators. 


* 
ane 


The Keisaé Zasshi criticises, in vehement 
but not always very intelligible terms, this 
policy ascribed to the Government by the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun. Underlying the 
criticism is a strong current of opposition to 
the principle that official interference can be 
efficacious, or ought, indeed, to be exercised for 
the prevention of a financial panic, Measures 
to avert such catastrophes fall—the Kerzar 
insists—strictly within the functions of banks, 
and should be left to these. Financial crises 
are like epidemics of disease: their actual pre- 
sence alone makes them perceptible: their 
approach is not recognisable by any known 
symptoms. A monetary crisis is caused by 
scarcity of floating capital. From this point of 
view, the fixing of floating capital in railway con- 
struction may assuredly tend to produce a crisis. 
But who is to judge what portion of the country’s 
floating capital is safely available for railway 
enterprise? Not the Government assuredly, 
unless we are to revert to the times when Kings 
were infallible. Such estimates and their con- 
sequent precautions must be left to the people 
themselves. It is the banks that suffer ina crisis. 
The banks therefore are most sensitive, and 
may be trusted to look after their own affairs. 


* 
ae 











Surely there is some confusion in this argu- 
ment of the Ae’zai Zasshi—confusion between 
the functions of banks and the functions of 
Ministers. The responsibility of the former 
begins where that of the latter ends. It is the 
Cabinets’ function to grant a charter to a com- 
pany. Without that charter the company can- 
not lawfully obtain one sen of the public’s 
money; cannot open an account with a bank 
gua company. Does the Keizai Zasshi intend 
to maintain that the Government's sanction 
should be granted indiscriminately? that every 
application, duly preferred, for permission to 
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invite public subscriptions, should at once obtain 
official approval? And if it does not maintain 
this—if it admits, as it must admit, that some 
juty of discretion devolves upon the authorities 
—then surely it must also admit that circum- 
stances may dictate the degree of discretion 
exercised, Very exceptional circumstances exist 
at present. The spirit of enterprise is tainted 
by a strong mania for speculative dabbling in 
stocks. Many, perhaps a majority, of the pro- 
moters of railways take no interest in the enter- 
ptise beyond the issue of its scrip. They look 
forward wholly to selling speedily at a pre- 
mium the shares allotted to them at par. For 
something of this speculative mania the Govern- 
ment is directly responsible. It was the Go- 
vernment, as we pointed out five years ago, 
that first created the appetite by large issues 
of public securities at a time when the or- 
dinary channels of industry and commerce 
were temporarily obstructed by currency re- 
striction. Proportionately great, therefore, is 
the Government's obligation to check the evil 
by any means leg No 
charter ought to be granted either to a railway 





imately at command. 





company or to any other form of business as- 
sociation, without the fullest assurance that a 
really sound and honestly conceived enterprise 
is receiving official sanction. We cannot ima- 
gine that the Aerzaé Zasshi would dispute any 
of these propositions, and we consequently find 
some portions of its article unintelligible. 








Tue TokyS Chamber of Commerce is uneasy 
about its prospects. Some of its leading mem- 
bers contend that it does not deserve its name, 
not being sufficiently representative; that its 
members do not increase as they ought, and 
that its meetings are seldom attended by more 
than thirty persons. The idea of changing it 
into a commercial club was therefore recently 
mooted, and discussed at a meeting held on the 
sth instant. Mr. Okura was the chief supporter 
of the proposal change. He thought that, instead 
of formal meetings on fixed days, a better attend- 
ance and a freer interchange of ideas would 
be secured by having the place open always, 
and providing means of recreation and amuse- 
ment. But Mr. Shibusawa and other members of 
note opposed this view. Their principal argu- 
ment was that Japanese customs are not suited 
to the use of clubs. This has been suspected 
by many of us ere now, but it did not occur to 
us to seek the reason where Mr. Shibusawa 
professed to find it. He declared that the 
irregularity of Japanese business habits militates 
seriously against attendance at clubs. In the 
West a man attends his office at certain hours 
and is afterwards free to go where he pleases. 
If he is married he goes home ; if a bachelor, 
he finds his way to his club. But in Japan, the 
conditions are different. No definite line is 
drawn—so, at least, says Mr. Shibusawa—be- 
tween business hours and hours of recreation. 
Therefore, Japanese do not go to clubs. He 
instanced the Rokumei-kan as a‘proof of his 
theory. Other arguments, also, were advanced 
against Mr. Okura’s proposal, which was ulti- 
mately negatived, with, however, the saving 
clause that means of amusement should be 
furnished at the Chamber for the convenience of 
members and in order to attract entries. 


o*4 

It must be assumed that Mr. Shibusawa was 
conversant with his subject, but we find great 
difficulty in endorsing his ideas about the Roku- 





mei-kan. The vast majority of the Japanese 
members of that institution are not merchants 
but officials, whose office hours are just as 
definitely fixed as they could be. Yet these 
gentlemen also are conspicuous by their absence. 
With exceptions so rare as to prove the rule, 
they never put in an appearance except on Club 
night, when the attractions of a big dinner and 
good music prevail over their usual disinclina- 
tion, There must be reasons other than that 
assigned by Mr, Shibusawa. Our own idea is 
that a club, such as we have in the West, has 
litle, if anything, to tempt Japanese. They 
prefer to go home and get into their own com- 
fortable costume, accompanied, as the change 
is, by lolling upon mats and by all the pleasant 
abandon of Japanese household ways. 

We learn with much pleasure that the cemetery 
question at Nagasaki is virtually arranged. 
Our readers may remember that one of the im- 
provements contemplated by the energetic Pre- 
fect of that place, Mr. Kusaka, is to close the 
burying grounds on the hills overlooking the 
town and settlement, distinct proof having been 
furnished that the continued use of these grave- 
yards is injurious to public health, Involved 
in the project was the fate of the foreign ceme- 
tery. The closing of this also was recom- 
mended by the same considerations that applied 
to the Japanese cemeteries. The latter, of 
course, could have been dealt with separately 
and summarily; but such a method would 
necessarily have suggested invidious contrasts 
between the independence of foreigners and 
the subordination of their Japanese fellow- 
residents, It was nevertheless predicted, in 
view of the general difficulty of obtaining unani- 
mity among the Foreign Consuls and Represen- 
tatives on any question, that this cemetery affair 
would follow the groove of numerous precedents 
and remain an unsolved problem. The predic- 
tion, we are happy to say, has been falsified. 
All the Consuls have signed the agreement and 
regulations for the new General Cemeteries, 
which are to replace the old ones. Subject 
to final approval from TOky6, the present fo- 
reign burying grounds will be closed from and 
after the 1st of next month (July). When the 
Japanese Authorities come to enforce a similar 
measure in respect of the cemeteries of their 
own people, they cannot fail to find the way 
smoothed for them by the moral effect of this 
voluntary example on the part of foreigners, 
and the Prefect’s hands will be proportionately 
strengthened in his scheme of sanitary reform. 


In our items of intelligence from the vernacular 
press, there was recently included a statement 
that the Bank of Japan had raised its rate of 
interest on advances from 6 to 6.3 per cent., 
and its rate of discount from 1.6 sen to 1.7 sen 
at the head office, and from 1.8 sen to 1.85 sen 
at branch offices. Public interest has naturally 
been excited by the step, seeing that the money 
market is at present dull, and bankers are 
actually complaining of the difficulty of employ- 
ing the funds at their disposal. The Chdya 
Shimbun has an article on the subject. It says 
that the Banks’ measure is one of precaution. 
Seeing that, since the beginning of last year, 
some 400 companies have been formed in Japan 
with an aggregate capital of about 200 million 
yen, Mr. Tomita, President of the Bank, in 
common with other thinking men, entertains 
serious apprehensions of a panic, and has ac- 
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cordingly raised the rate of interest, though 
how the apprehended result is to be averted by 
this step, the Chdya does not pretend to sa 
It gives, however, another reason, namely, that 
at the beginning of the silk season, speculative 
buyers rush to the banks for accommodation, 
and if they can obtain money on easy terms, 
buy up all the silk procurable and hold it in 
hopes of a rising market, thus creating the very 
opportunity desired by foreign exporters, who 
know well that these speculators cannot hold 
their stocks beyond a certain time. The ulti- 
mate result is general disturbance of the market 
and depression of prices. Therefore the Bank 
of Japan is making things a little difficult for 
these speculators. Such is the Chéya Shimbun's 
explanation, 





Ir is not easy at first sight to reconcile the ac- 
counts published by the vernacular press with 
reference to the condition of the money market 
in Japan. A few days ago we were told that 
the action of the Bank of Japan in raising its 
rate of interest is viewed with surprise, inas- 
much as bankers generally complain of the 
difficulty of investing the funds at their disposal. 
Now we read, on the contrary, that during the 
Present year banking business has been excep- 
tionally brisk. In general, the period from 
February to June is one of comparative dullness, 
while from July onwards the advent of the new 
silk crop and other regularly recurrent causes 
tend to create a brisk circulation of money. 
This season, however, the opening months of 
the year have been markedly active in bank- 
ing circles. Last April twelvemonth the depo- 
sits on current account and for fixed periods, 
in the banks of TokyS, aggregated 7,047.40 
yen and 4,821,662 yen respectively, whereas the 
corresponding sums in April of this year were 
5,207,658 yen and 4,621,879 yen. Atthe same 
two periods, the total monies owed by the pub- 
lic to the banks were 17,151,149 yer and 
22,054,043 sen respectively. Thus it is evident 
that the movement of money this year is much 
brisker than it was last year. Contemporaneous 
with this phenomenon, we have a marked fall in 
the price of Joint-Stock Companies’ shares. In 
April, 1887, a share of the RyGm6 Railway 
Company, for example, on which only fifty sex 
had been paid up, sold in the open market for 
from forty to fifty ye, whereas the same shares do 
not fetch more than 77 to 78 yen now, although 
75 yen of their face value has been paid up. No 
wonder that with such conditions before them 
Persons connected with finance are beginning 
to feel uneasy, and bankers, while on the one 
hand they find the public flocking to them with 
increased demands for accommodation, ex- 
perience, on the other, increasing reluctance to 
accede to these demands. Thus the complaint 
of an inactive money-market means, from the 
bankers’ point of view, a difficulty in finding 
safe investments, and from the public’s point of 








view, a difliculty in obtaining credit for its in- 
vestments. For our own part, we have been 


foretelling these embarrassments ever since the | 


end of 1883, and their advent does not take us 
at all by surprise, though in truth there is little 
satisfaction to be derived from that reflection. 








WE find the following in the London and China 
Express :— 

Recently we reported a case in which a Japanese 
went through the preposterous form of breaking a 
saucer in order to take an oath in the Thames Police. 
court. As far as we are aware, this is the first occa. 
sion on which a Japanese has gone through this 
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ridiculous ceremony in this country, although it is the 
usual way of swearing Chinese. Happily Mr. Brad- 
laugh's Bill, which seems sure to pass this session, 
allowing an affirmation to be made in all ca: in 
hich an oath is now requi those who cannot or 
will not swear, will enable magistrates to do away with 
the blasphemous practice of breaking a saucer over 
the head of the witness who is kneeling in the witness 
box and who mutters some such incantation as this 
atter the court crier, If 1 do not tell thi teeth 


















my soul be cracked hereafter as this saucer is 
This practice, we believe, came into vogue in British 
Courts about’ the beginning of the present century, 
when an imaginative Chinaman told a judge 





Old Bailey that, whatever might be the case with the 
consciences of other folk, the Chinese conscience in 
general, and his in particular, could only be bound in 
this way, and it has been the legal, proper, and uni- 
versal method of swearing Chinese ever since. Japa- 
nese of late years have been sworn by burning paper, 
accompanied by a similar incantation to that given 
above, although this paper-burning is wholly a Chinese 
invention. But however eccentric or unpleasant the 
method adopted for swearing may be, it is in the eye 
of the law equally effectual, for as the witness is pre- 
viously asked whether it is binding on his conscience 
and answers yes, he is liable to all the pains and 
pevalties of perjury if he bears false witness. 


Our contemporary is mistaken in supposing that 
the burning of paper, as part of the ceremony 
of taking an oath, is “wholly a Chinese inven- 
tion.” The custom existed in Japan centuries 
ago. In an account—published in 1878—of 
certain events that happened in the times of the 
Taik6, there appears the following description 
of an oath taken by Hidetsugu, the Taiké’s pre- 
sumptive heir :— 

The comptroller then, having secured his master’s 
approval, drew from the box he carried a large sheet 
of paver, one half of which was blank, and the other 
covered with a rough delineation of a multitude of 
crows, clustering here and there about outlines that 


represented the shapes into which offerings of viands 
are formed for presentation at the altars of the gods 











































A few of these crows were distinguished by red circles, 
described beside their beaks or breasts, and in three 
places the vermillion contours of large temple.stainps 
could be traced am: ng the flocks of sable birds 

This was the phyluctery of the god Kuma no Gon 


n vath to 





gen, the mystic emblem of the most sole 
which a Jayanese could subscribe 

Above this device Hidetsugu, at Bansaku’s instance, 
indited a letter to the Regent, declaring that the 
rumours which had occasioned the Enyoy’s mission 
were entirely false; that he, Hidetsugu, had always 
performed his public duties with conscientious zeal, 

g the welfare of the people as his object and the 
Regent's example as his guide, and that in his private 
life’ he was not conscious of having exceeded the 
licence permissible to any nobleman. The letter 
concluded with these words :— 

* And if any particular of these statements, however 
trifling, be wittingly insincere, may the direst. punish- 
ments of the G.dof the Sun and the guardian Deity 
of the Eu pire within the four seas, the chastisements 
of the omniscient God and the God of Battles, the 
curses of the Tutelary Deities of the sixty four ‘pro- 
vinces, the Household Gods and the God of Learning, 
the plagues of the District Gods, with those of their 
attendant Genii, and the maledictions of the Spirits of 
the Dead in all ages, fall upon me, and confound me 
utterly,” 


The writer of the account thus explains the 
meaning of the paper with the devices of crows 


delineated on it :— 


Tzanagi, Izanami, and Susa no O, the rulers of 
Japan in the times of its theocracy, are all worshipped 
under the title of Gongen. Jimmu Ten-o, the first 
voked the protection of this deity, whose 
ng the forms of crows, attended and 
directed him ever afterwards both on the march and 
in the battle. Herce to these birds was attributed 
some power of distit.guishing truth and falsehood, and 
an amulet, such as that described in the text, was 
| supposed to be an ble instrument for the detec. 
|tion of guilt. One of the crows distinguished by the 
ted circle was cut into morsels, which the suspected 
person was ubliged to swallow in a draught of water, 
and there can be no doubt that conscience aided by 
tstitution sometimes lent a marvellous efficacy to 
potion. Pieces of paper are not at ans 
ow, and if their passage be further ubstructed 
¥ a conviction that the guilty stomach mu-h instantly 
reject them in a stream of blood, it may well be con- 
ceived that confession was often preferred to such an 
ordeal, 


From this it appears that the custom was entirely 
independent of Chinese tradition or example. 
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Tuts is what the Pall Mall Budget says of the 
private exhibition of Mr. Mortimer Menpes’s 





any time easy | 


pictures, recently held in London—the para-! 


graph, by the way, is accompanied by a sketch 
representing a room with walls covered with 
pictures at which a Japanese lady in the costume 
of a Kydto danseuse is gazing:—‘All the 
world’ put in an appearance at the private view 
of Mr. Menpes's Japanese pictures on Saturday 
afternoon, at the Dowdeswell Galleries. Mr. 
| Robert Browning represented poetry; Lady 
Dorothy Neville, the Duchess of St. Albans, 
Miss Dorothy Tennant, Lady Fanny Fitawygram, 
Lady Molesworth, ‘ Society ; ’ the Coquelins, the 
French stage ; Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Jessie 
Bond, Miss Marion Terry, and Miss Fortescue, 
our own ; the two Bacons, the law ; Mr. Whistler, 
art; Mr. James Knowles, literature ; Mr. Justin 
McCarthy and Mr. Cuthbert Quilter, the Legis- 
lature ; Mr. Fairfield, the fd@neurs ; Mr.and Mrs. 
Ernest Hart and the Misses Morell Mackenzie, 
the medical profession. From three to six the 
rooms were crowded to suffocation, and only 
very tall or very lank persons could move. 
Those who were ‘ fine and large ’ suffered visibly. 
Many ladies wore almond blossom, and Mr. 
Whistler looked a little sad as he trod the field 
of his former glories.” 


We are informed that Hamilton's Musical 
Comedy Company will commence a series of 
performances on Wednesday next at the 
Public Hall, Yokohama. From a programme 
forwarded to us, the strength of the company 
would appear to lie in the direction of light 
musical pieces of the farcical order, in addi- 
tion to ballads, character impersonations, and 
dancing. The WV. C. Daily News of the 25th 
ult, thus notices the entertainment :—* The 
house was crowded, and those who were not 
present coukl hardly believe that a company of 
four—two ladies and two gentlemen—even 
though two of them were such clever and ver- 
satile performers as Miss Ford and Mr. Hamil- 
ton, could entertain an audience so well for 
nearly three hours. Miss Maggie Ford is a 
veritable host in herself.” 





Amonostthe passengers by the Adyssinia we note 
the names of the Rev. G. M. Meacham, D.D., 
and Mrs. Meacham. Dr. Meacham has come 
in response to a call from the Union Church, 
and will enter upon the duties of the Pastorate 
forthwith. The reverend gentleman, whose 
mame many of our readers will remember as 
that of one of the earlier representatives in 
the capital of the Methodist Church of 
Canada, last had charge of a large church in 
Denver, Colorado. 





Tue public must be content to remainfor some 
time without accurate information as to the 
nature of the new Japanese Constitution- now 
under consideration by the Privy Council. 
| From the Hécht Shimbun, however, we learn 
thus much—that the draft is to be as simple as 
possible, and that its provisions are not to 
concern matters liable to rapid alteration. 
Thus, such matters as the system of conducting 
elections for the National Assembly, registering 
electors, and fixing qualifications, will not be 
included, but will be left for determination bya 
separate law, The idea is that the Constitution 
| of a State should be as immutable as anything 
j human can be, and therefore that it should not 
‘deal with things necessarily subject to change. 








Tue Constance (14), Captain Keppel, and the 
Wanderer (3), Lieut-Commander McArthur, 
arrived here yesterday from Kobe. 
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Tue Pall Mall Budget has this paragraph :— 
“Particulars have just been received of the 
death in Japan, on the 17th of February, of Mr. 
Harry Pryer, C.M.Z.S., the Yokohama natura- 
list, at the early age of thirty-seven. When 
Mr. Pryer went to Japan in 1870 he was al- 
ready known as an active Fellow of the Ento- 
mological Society of London. In the intervals 
of a busy mercantile career he interested him- 
self in Japanese natural history, and soon be- 
came a recognized authority on the subject. 
_In conjunction with Captain F. Blakiston, he 
wrote the standard monograph on the birds of 
Japan, and at the time of his death he was 
engaged in publishing in English and Japanese 
an important work on the butterflies of Japan, 
entitled “ Rhopolocera Nihonica.” Mr. Pryer 
was not only an assiduous collector, but a keen 
observer and a practical investigator, and his 
researches on the parasites of the silkworm have 
been of material advantage to the silk culture 
of Japan. His house and garden were filled 
with valuable specimens and collections of ani- 
mals and insects, living and dead, and the loss 
sustained by the European community through 
his death is shared by the Japanese, who re- 
cognize the valuable services he rendered in 
connection with the establishment and main- 
tenance of the museum at TOkyd.” 


Tuar women in Japan have begun to think 
seriously of their “rights” and to endeavour 
practically to assert them, observers of passing 
events confidently assure us. Evidences of the 
movement are not apparent to all, unless indeed 
we include among them unremitting attendance 
at dancing clubs, unrelaxing diligence at school, 
and a generally prevailing fancy for foreign 
clothes. Possibly, Japanese ladies imagine that 
in order to subject the strong sex to petticoat 
government as it exists in the West, there must 
be identity of petticoat no less than of morale. 
We wish them success, at any rate, in their 
campaign of self-assertion, for though we think 
that their gentle docility approaches the ideal of 
true womanhood much more closely than do 
the capricious airs and artificialities so common 
in the Occident, we cannot, on the other hand, 
close our eyes to many features pleading 
earnestly for reform in their tradition-ruled exis- 
tence. Professor Hatoyama chose this sub- 
ject when he addressed the young ladies of the 
KG/b Fogakké in Tokyé a short time ago. He 
utterly repudiated the notion, commonly enter- 
tained by foreigners, that the Japanese woman 
scarcely ranks with a human being in the eyes 
of Japanese men; that she is regarded and 
treated by the strong sex as a mere household 
chattel, without any feelings to be consulted 
or rights to be considered. She discharges, on 
the contrary, most important functions, and in 
their discharge her authority is absolute. She 
itis who regulates questions of dress and food 
in the household, and who engages and dis- 
charges the servants. She is not forbidden to 
show herself in public, to visit her friends, or to 
join the social circle, as are the women of other 
Eastern countries. And in former times she 
often played, both on the field and in the 
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rOles that occupy a prominent place in Japanese | 


Her life has 
There 
is no question of claiming for her an equality of 
rights with man, That notion Professor To- 
yama denounced as unworthy of consideration. 
What he urged his young hearers to regard as 


history, But this is not enough. 
another purpose, at present unfulfilled. 
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the highest aim of a true woman's life was to| 
be her husband's friend; a sincere sharer of 
his sorrows and his joys; his faithful counsellor 
and, if need be, guide. This she is not now. 
Her husband never takes her really into his 
confidence. She knows nothing of his aspira- 
tions, his cares, or even his misfortunes, She is 
outside his life. Her conversation is indepen- 
dent of the things that concern him most. 
When he stands in greatest need of her true 
sympathy, he is obliged to listen to some idle 
tittle-tattle or to turn his harrassed mind to 
some petty details of household management. 
Of course it is not wholly the woman's fault 
that things are thus ordered. The creed of the 
Japanese gentleman has always been to eschew 
reposing confidence in or seeking counsel of 
inferior intelligences. It often happened in 
feudal times that he preserved rigid silence until 
the very moment when it became necessary for 
him to disembowel himself. But the remedy 
rests with the woman. She has to qualify her- 
self to be her husband's friend. To this end 
education is before all things necessary; not 
merely education in abstract sciences, but, as 
Professor Toyama strongly urged, the educa- 
tion of common sense—a knowledge of the 
affairs of every-day life. This was the great 
theme of his discourse. More practical and 
useful advice could not be given to the rising 
generation. 


As an item of intelligence interesting to the 
| Japanese Naval Department, we extract the 
following, from an account of the Viceroy Li's 
recent visit to Port Arthur and inspection of 
the Northern Fleet :— Off Ta-lien-wan the two 
new Armstrong and two new Stettin cruisers 
jwere ordered to try speed at full steam in the 
presence of the Viceroy, who witnessed the 
The 
King-yuen and Lai-yuen, Stettin ships, made 
on a5} mile course twice run the average of 
14.76 knots for the first named, and 15.03 knots 
for the latter, The Ching-yuen and Chi-yuen, 
Armstrong cruisers, were found to average: the 
first 17 knots, and the latter, which owing to an 
unfortunate occurrence amongst the firemen 
was unable to keep up steam-pressure, made 
but 16 knots ; but a new trial was ordered of the 
Chi-yuen, and on Monday, the 14th instant, 
she attained a mean speed, with and against 
tide, of 17.90 knots, although 7 inches deeper 
than her proper trin:.” We read in the same 
account that the torpedo-boat Jarrow (obtained 
from Messrs. John Birch & Co., Liverpool) 
made a speed-trial and exceeded 24 knots. 








essays from the bridge of his flag-ship. 





By official telegrams received from the United 
States on Saturday in TOky6 we learn that the 
Democratic nominees are Mr. Cleveland for 
President, and Mr. Allen G. Thurman (Ohio) 
for Vice-President. Mr. Thurman is 72 years 
of age, by prolession a lawyer, and was a Senator 
for two terms (1868 to 1880). Before the War 
he was a Justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
and in 1880 he was a prominent candidate for 
Democratic Presidential nomination, Two 
stronger names could not possibly be found for 
the Democratic ticket, as Mr. Thurman's popu- 
larityin the West is great. 

* * * 

Ii we wanted a damning example of the} 
extraordinary want of judgment shown by some 
|of Reuter’s agents, we could not possibly have 
nything more flagrant than this, Here 





is 
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one of the most important of all the events that 
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happen from January to December throughout 
the world, and Reuter does not think it worth 
his while to send a single word across the 
wires about it. He is careful to telegraph to the 
Far East the trivial utterances of some petti- 
fogging Irish agitator, or the winner of some 
two-penny-half-penny horse-race or sculling 
match, but not a shred of information will he 
give us about the election to the headship of a 
State second to none in either hemisphere. 
Truly such discrimination is inimitable. 


Ir has already been recorded that twenty-five 
degrees of high scholarship were recently con- 
ferred by the Faculty of the Imperial University. 
Upon that occasion His Excellency the Minister 
of Education made the following remarks :— 


In conferring the Degree of Haase, we considered 
whether it might not be expedient to institute a special 
ceremony for the purpose, but as forms may well be dis 
pensed with ina matter of such independent importance, 
we decided not to have any exceptional celebration. ‘The 

ing of these Degrees being new in Japan, a few re- 
ay not be out of place with regard to the purpose 
aimed at by the Regulations for conferring such Degrees, 
and with regard also to the manner of electing persons 
eligible for the highest degree of Daihakase. Lhe in- 
stitution of Degrees owes its origin to a recognition of 
the importance of such a system both to national vitality 
and social oider on the one hand, and to the encourage- 
ment of scholarly attainments on the other, There is 
no question of copying foreign countries or of reviviny 
the ancient customs of our own land. Some, indeed, 
may suppose that when a man has come into the recog: 
nised possession of high schularship, it matters little to him 
whether or no he receives a tille. ‘These who think so are 
ided simply by their own personal experience. Men, 
wever, who are to occupy a leading position in society, 
jeel the need of these uistinetions in respect of the rising 
generation and on other yrounds also. The Degree of 
Hatkuse is today conferred wn five gentlemen fiom each 
Department of the University--the uniformity of numbers 
is dictated entirely by the exjedic ney of equalizing the De- 
partments, and the same principle will be obeyed as far 
as possible in future also. With regard to the selection of 
persons to be distinguished by the degree of Daihakase, 
they are nominated, in the first place, by the Minister of 
state for Fducatiun, and the mames of the nominees are 
then submitted to a meeting of gentlemen holding the 
degiee of Hakase, ‘Those chosen by the meeting are sub 
sequently vefore the Cabinet for approval, and ulti- 
mately the of Ls Imperial Majesty the Emperor is 
t. This series of steps may well be called a grave me- 
{ procedure, In the selection of candidates, it would 











































be guided by sume fixed standard, but at present there is 
a difficulty in establishing such a standard, and the only 
feasible method is to apply a geneval standard of a nature 
calculated to meet with public approval. Even indetermin- 
ing this general standard, dfficultics not incunsiderable have 
had tobe overcome. It has been necessaty to take into ma- 
ture consideration not only present but future conditions. It 
may be thought that a sufficient qualification for the title 
of Dathakase would be an established reputation for erudi- 
tion or ability or the compilation of some, great worl of 
public benefit, But a great work must be an or 
work, and how many are there to-day capable of fulfil ing 
this condition? ‘There are, however, a few men whose 
efforts in the cause of learning have been highly meritorious : 
en, for example, who in defiance of the anti-foreign 
pirit of their time, applied themselves, on the eve of the 
mediatization of the Government, to ‘the acquisition of 
Western sciences, and who, undaunted by the enormous 
obstacles lying in’ their path, strove to effect the introduc- 
tion of Occidental learning and thus promoted the intellee- 
tual progress of their country. Such men may not be 
scholars of profound attainment, but the debt that the 
empire owes them is considerable. And I do not limit the 
remark to students of Western sciences, Lut extend it also 
to those who by Oriental learning have benefited the na- 
tion, These need not have compused great works, but 
may yet Le fitly distinguished by the title of Daihakase. 



































Ir the Aébchi Shimbun be rightly informed, 
that long mooted question of game laws for 
Japan is likely to be soon solved. Sportsmen 
have always wished to enlist official interest in 
the cause of the fast-diminishing pheasant, 
woodcock, and snipe, but it may be presumed 
that more pressing legislation has hitherto ob- 
secured the interests of these innocents. Now, 
however, they are to be attended to, Game, 
whether of the winged or “ground” variety, is 
to become the lawful property of the holder of 
the land on which it resides, and without his 
permission its destruction, whether by gun, net, 
or other lethal engine, is to be strictly inter- 
dicted. We use the word “holder” faute de 
, for though we would fain distinguish 
between proprietor and occupier—terms sug- 
gestive of so many bitter controversies—such 
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subtleties fall without either the Héchi Shim- 
bun's philosophy or its information. There are 
also to be close and open seasons; which 
means, we presume and hope, that the line is 
to be drawn between the two in practice, not 
merely in theory, as is the case at present. 


* 
sce 


We did not know, we confess, that the 
game on a Japanese land-owner's estate has 
not hitherto been included among his goods 
and chattels. Our notion was that any landed 
proprietor might at any moment warn off “ gun- 
ning” trespassers, were he so disposed. The 
momentous question now is, how will it 
fare with foreign sportsmen when every farmer 
becomes entitled to put cross-guns at the 
boundaries of his holding? Shooting licenses 
will be then of little avail, unless they are 
supplemented by a purse long enough to pur- 
chase the privilege of using them. Perhaps we 
shall have a renewal of the old discussion as 
to whether sporting is included among the 
privileges conferred by the Treaties. We could 
never ourselves discover any vocabulary on the 
authority of which shooting, hunting, and fishing 
may be said to fall within the purview of a 
‘treaty of commerce,” though, to be sure, a 
sufficiently powerful diplomatic microscope 
might discover these gentleman-like pursuits 
between the lines of a ‘treaty of friendship. 
It has, however, been maintained, and very 
stoutly maintained too, that to go and come 
with perfect freedom within a circle of 
ten miles radius round the treaty ports, a 
man must be at liberty to carry a gun, and 
slaughter every untamed bird or beast he can 
find. Perhaps he must. The point admits 
argument. But at present the problem seems 
to resolve itself into this—may Japan have game 
laws, like any other country? The basis of 
game laws, the only foundation upon which they 
can possibly stand, is recognition of every land- 
owner's right of property in the game on his 
land. Grant that this principle is applicable to 
Japanese land-owners, and a more or less im- 
portant winter pastime is virtually at an end for 
us foreign residents. Prove on the other hand, 
that the Treaties give us as good a title to shoot 


aman’s pheasants and snipe as to sell him al_. 


bale of shirtings, and we may still enjoy our 
charter of delightful liberty, ‘as large a char- 
ter as the wind to blow on whom we please.” 
Representations on this subject should be ad- 
dressed by all lovers of ‘le sport” to His 
Excellency the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, 


Wuew, asks a correspondent, will the Japanese 
authorities issue a short ordinance in reference 
to cruelty to animals? Surely there must be 
some one with sufficient influence to inaugurate 
such an undertaking. The condition of the 
horses of Tdky6 is a byword, and the frightful 
acts of barbarity practised upon dumb animals 
and witnessed in this Settlement, may, it is fair 
to assume, be taken as samples of what is con- 
stantly occurring throughout the country. The 
subject of carrying cattle between Kobe and this 
port has recently been ventilated, but has any 
improvement taken place? Not so far as the 
law is concerned, and it is scarcely to be expect- 
ed that the lower orders will improve matters of 
their own motion, The Japanese seem to be 
incapable of feeling in regard to the sufler- 
ings of domestic animals. Through taking 
on board insuflicient fodder, the 27 ponies re- 
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cently brought from Hakodate to this port, were 
without food for the last twenty-four hours of 
the voyage, and because they happened to have 
been placed for landing in cargo-boats not re- 
cognised by the steamship company, a Japanese 
official would not permit them to be landed on 
the Sunday afternoon. Thus the ponies had to 
stand in the boats all night a few feet from shore, 
instead of being landed and housed, and this 
after a rough voyage during the whole of which 
they were of necessity on their legs, The 
most recent case of cruelty in Yokohama 
is rather a novel one. For several days past 
a bull has been used for keeping back heavy 
loads descending the Camp Hill. A couple of 
men in the shafts of a cart guide the vehicle, 
while a bull with ropes round its horns, which 
are attached to the cart behind, holds back the 
load, the man in charge of the beast wrenching 
him back with a rope attached to the ring in its 
nose. The agonies that animal must suffer at 
the roots of his horns and in his nose may be 
imagined, but cannot be described. It is not 
alone, however, on draught animals that cruelty 
is wrought. In the market poultry is plucked 
alive. Chinese, as a rule, insist upon this 
method, and Japanese poulterers have no com- 
punction in complying with their customers’ 
wishes. Cruelty to animals hasa brutalising ef- 
fect, both upon those who practise and those who 
witness it, and until the authorities take measures 
to prevent the abuse of dumb animals, the. 
share the stigma of inflicting unnecessary pain 
upon creatures unable to protect themselves 





Ox Monday the consecration of Bishop Midou 
took place at the Roman Catholic Church, The 
service, which commenced at nine o'clock and 
lasted till noon, was of the most striking and 
impressive character, and of the crowded con- 
gregation few left before its conclusion. ‘The 


consecrating Bishop was H.G. Mgr. Pierre Marie 
Osouf, Bishop of Assinog, and Vicar Apostolique 
of Northern Japan, assisted by the Rt. Rev. J. A. 
Cousins, Bishop of Acmonia, and Vicar Apos- 
The following was 


tolique of Southern Japan. 


the order of the service :— 
Pretimi 





preparation, 
‘al request “and 
he 

Examination. 

Prostration and Litanies: 


ids, 
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on and delivery of the 





crosier, 


We suppose residents of Yokohama will now 
have fairly awakened to a knowledge of the fact 
that an engine named the Siren is coming into 
use among the steamers that frequent the har- 
dour. The A/eiji Maru, the Satsuma Maru, the 
Monmouthshire and, we believe, the Benlawers, 
have been fitted with this inspiring instru- 
ment. It is, we learn, a favorite with the officers 
of those vessels, and its use will doubt 
spread. The Siren is far reaching in its effects; 
its voice can splita bank of fog anda rocky 
precipitous coast with equal ease, and return 
with reverberating hilarity. It ought to render 
collisions things of the past. But one cannot 
help reflecting. —when one hears that iron-bound 
wail come inland over the hi Bluffs in the 
day-time, and. guesses thatit is being applied to 
no more noble purpose than that of blowing 
some horrified fishing junk out of the wa 
how much this resembles the process of break- 





no 








ing a fly on a wheel, 





eyed emaciated hopelessness and dejection 
which are all voiced in the howl of the Siren, 
and which send a whole community either down 
into the lowest depth of sympathetic despair, 
or up to the very highest pinnacle of bitter 
suspense. Would not a more humble toot be 
equally effective? 


Ar a meeting of the Gas Committee, held on 
Monday afternoon at the Chamber of Commerce 
Rooms, the following resolution was passed un- 
animous 







ce of lighting the Yatobashi and the 
it was resolved that the Committee 
Mind nee along. the roady and thst sub 
scriptions be invited tu defray the expense, 

We understand that the Committtee consider- 
ed the question of lighting the various Bluff 
roads, but as, after communication with the Gas 
Company, it was found that the latter had not 
a gas-holder large enough to ensure the extra 
supply necessary for the sixty new lamps which 
are approximately judged to be necessary, it 
was decided that the question be postponed 
until the Gas Company be in a position to gua- 
rantee a sufficient supply, it being understood 
that the Company have under consideration the 
question of providing increased storage at the 
works. 


Tue Fiji Shimpo states that the objections, 
which it was understood the foreign merchants 
of Yokohama had raised against the formation 
of a harbour between the Western Hatoba 
and the Kanagawa Bay, are said to have 
been withdrawn. The original plan of the 
Government is now acquiesced in because 
great difficulties, it has been pointed out, 
exist in the way of forming a Harbour near the 
Eastern Hatoba on account of the shallowness 
and silting there, and because also it has been 

explained that as special facilities in the form of 
a railway will be provided so that no particular in- 
convenience need be felt even if goods are landed 
at Kanagawa. The cost is estimated roughly 
at 1,800,000, yen, but itis thought that when the 
wharf and wooden pier (san dashr) are finished 
it will reach 2,000,000 yen. To this end the 
remitted Shimonoseki indemnity will be applied, 
and the deficit will be defrayed from the Trea- 
sury. The work of construction is said to have 
been undertaken conjointly by the Public Works 
Bureau of the Home Department and the Kana- 
gawa Kencho. A great deal of this is news to 
us (Fapan Mail), and will be to our readers 
also, we imagine. 


We recently alluded to a rumour published 
by the Kéron Shimpé to the effect that ladies 
travelling by certain Japanese steamers are 
frequently subjected to gross insults. Stated in 
this vague form, the charge, it appeared to us, 
might be held to include the foreign employés 
of the principal Japanese steamship company, 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, It would seem, 
however, on close enquiry, that the rumour was 
originally ventilated by the Osaka Wippo, and 
that the persons accused of disgraceful conduct 
were there distinctly specified as “captains and 
pursers in the employ of a shipping company 
in the central part of the country.” The 
foreign officers, and indeed all the officers, of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha are thus fully exoner- 
ated, since the description “a shipping company 
in the central part of Japan” cannot possibly 


And this altogether|apply to the Japan Mail Steamship Company. 


apart from the sadness, the misery, the blear-! The allusion is evidently to the Osaka ShOsen | 
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Kaisha. While noting the distinction we can- 
not but endorse our Osaka contemporary’s de- 
mand for strict inquiry and the severest measures 
of correctio 





We have observed for many years that the ten- 
dency of news from the interior at the approach 
of the silk season is decidedly pessimistic. 
The rule is not violated this year, but the precise 
nature of the information furnished seems to 
indicate a basis of actual facts rather than 
of speculative exaggeration. The JMJarnichi 
Shimbun publishes reports from several districts, 
and their character is uniformly disheartening. 
In the Ueda district of Nagano Prefecture, an 
important centre of sericulture, the weather is 
said to have been of winterlike coldness on the 
aist of May, and on the following morning 
the whole country was covered with white frost. 
The young mulberry leaves becoming quite 
yellow in this inclement weather, great anxiety 
was felt by silk-farmers, many of whom 
threw away their worms, seeing that all hope 
of obtaining a sufficient supply of food for the 
little spinners must be abandoned. In Hyogo 
Prefecture, although no sudden and violent 
change of temperature seems to have occurred, 
the weather in general has been so intemperate 
that the mulberry trees are in a weakly condi- 
tion, and insects threaten to consume the leaves. 
Owing, probably, to a similar cause, a deficiency 
of mulberry leaf is reported from Shizuoka 
Prefecture also, and it is stated that several 
owners of worms have given up the idea of 
obtaining cocoons, and turned to leaf-farming 
entirely. In Ky6t6 city, according to the same 
authority, the worms, weak from the outset, en- 
countered such bad weather at the time of their 
third sleep that great numbers succumbed. 





In 
‘amba and Tango, the record is the same as 
that in Hyogo, and in Kumamoto Prefecture the 
conditions during the last decade of May were 
so unfavourable that a perceptible diminution 
in the output of silk is anticipated. Yamanashi, 
Fukushima, and other Prefectures send accounts 
in the same strain. On the other hand, the 
Mainichi Shimbun proceeds to say, the pro- 
spects of sericulture in Italy and France are 
excellent, so that the Japanese producer has to 
look forward to a small crop here and low 
prices abroad. 








Tue new treaty between the United States, 
and China, which the President is advised by 
the Senate to ratify, runs thus :— 


Whereas, on the 17th day of November, A.D. 1880, a 
treaty was concluded between the United States and China 
for the purpose of regulating, limiting or suspending the 
coming of Chinese laborers to and their resislence in. the 
United states; and, whereas, the Government of (hina 
in view of the antagonism and much dejecated and serious 
disorders to which the presence of Chinese laborers has 
given rise in certain parts of the United states, is desirous 
to prohibit the emigration of such laborers from China to 
the United State; and, whereas, the Government of the 
United States and the Government of China desire to 
co-operate in prohibiting such emigration, and strengthen 
in other ways the bonds of friendship between the 
countries; now, therefore, the Uresident of the United 
states has appointed Thomas F, Bayard, Secretary ot 
State of the United States, as his Plenipotentiary, and his 
Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of China, has appointed 
Chang Yen toon, Minister of the third rank of the 
Imperial Court, Civil President of the Board of Imperial 
Cavalry and Envoy Extraordinary and Ministe 
tiary, as his plenipotentiary; and the said pler 









































potentiaries 
having exhibited their respective full powers, found to be in 
due good form, have agreed upon the following articles :— 

Avticle 1-—The high contracting partics agree that fora 





peried of twenty years, beginning with the date of the ex- 
change of the ratifications of this convention, the coming 
except under the conditions heicinafter. specified) ot 
Shinese laborers to the United States shall be absulutely 
prohibited, and this prohibition shall extend to the return 
Of Chines lal orers who are not now in the United States, 
whether holding return certificates under the existing laws 
oF net. 

Article II.—The preceding article shall not apply to the 
return to the United States of any Chinese laborer who has 
a lawful wife, child, or parent in the United States, or 
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property therein of the value of $1,000, or debts of like 
amount due him and pending settlement. Nevertheless, 
every such Chinese laborer’ shall, befure leaving the 
United States, deposit asa condition of his return, with 
the Collector of Customs of the district from which he de- 
Parts, a full description in writing of his family or propert 
for debt_as aforesaid, and shall be furnished by said C 
lector with such certificate of his right to return under this 
treaty as the laws of the United States may now or here 
after, presctibe, and not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this treaty; and should the written description aforesaid be 
proved to be false, the right of return thereunder and of 
continued residence after return shall in each case be for- 
feited, Such right to return to the United States shall be 
exercised within one year from the date of leaving the 
United States, but such right of return to the United States 
may be extended for an additional period, nut to exceed 
one year in cases where, by reason of sickness or other 
cause of disability beyond his control, such Chinese laborer 
shali he rendered unable sooner to return, which facts shall 
he fully reported to the Chinese Consul at the port of 
departure and by him certilied to the satisfaction of the 
Cullectur of the port at which such Chinese subject shall 
land in the United States, and no such Chinese laborer 
shall be permitted to enter the United States by land or 
sea without producing to the proper officer of the Customs 
the return certificate herein required. 

Article I11.—The provisions of this convention shall not 
affect the right at present enjoyed by Chinese subjects 
beng officials, teachers, students, merchants, or travellers 
for cu or pleasure, but not laborers, of coming to the 
United States and residing therein, ‘To entitle such Chie 
nese subjects as above to admission into the United States 
they may produce a certificate from their Government, or 
the Government where they last resided, issued by the 
diplomatic or consular representative of the United States 
in the country or port whence they depart. It is also 
agreed that Chinese laborers shall continue to enjoy the 
privilege of transit across the territory of the United States 
in the course of their journey to or from other countries, 
subject to such regulations by the Government of the 
United States as may be necessary to prevent said privilege 
of transit from being abused. al 

Article IV.—In pursuance of Article III. of the immigra- 
tion treaty between the United States and China, signed 
at Peking, on the 17th day of “Sovember, 1880, it is hereby 
Understood and agreed that Chinese laborers, or Chinese 
of any other class, either permanently or temp. rarily resid- 
ing.in the United States, shall have for the protection of 
their persons and property, all the rights that are given 
by the laws of the United’ States to citizens of the mst 
favoured nation, excepting the right to become naturalized 
itizens, and the Government of the United States reaffirms 












































obligation, as stated in said Article IIl+, to exert all its 
power to secure protection to the persons and property of 
all Chinese subjects in the United ~tates 


Aiticle V.—Whereas, Chinese subjects being in remote 
and unsettled regions of the United States have been the 
victims of injuries in their persons and property at the 
hands of wicked and lawless men, which unexpected events 
the Chinese Government regrets, and for which it has 
med an indemnity, the legal ‘obligation of which the 
Government of the United States denies ; and whereas, the 
Government of the ed States humanely considering 
these injuries, and bearing ia_mind the firm and ancient 
fuiendship hetween the United States and (hina, which the 
high contracting pasties wish to cement, is desirous of 
alleviating the excepticnal and deplorable. sufferings and 
losses to which the so aforesaid Chinese have been sub- 
jected ; therefore, the United States, without reference to 
the question of liavility therefor (which, as a legal obliga 
tion, it denies), agrees to pay on or before the ist day of 
March, 189, the sum of two hundred and  seventy-si 
thousand six hundied and nineteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents ($276,619.75) to the Chinese Minister at this capital, 
who shall accept the same on behalf of his Government as 
full indemnity for all losses and injuies sustained hy Chie 
nese subjects as aforesaid, and shall distribute the said 
money among the said sufferers and their relatives 

Article VI-—This convention shall remain in force for a 
period of twenty years, beiguning from the date of the ex- 
change of ratification ; and if six months before the expira 
tion of said period of twenty years neither Government shall 
formally have given notice of its termination to the other, it 
shall remain in full force for another like period of twenty 
years. 









































Says the Nagasaki Express:—Gold in con- 
siderable quantity is said to have been dis- 
covered among the hills near Yagami, some two 
or three r/ from this place. The story of the 
discovery is told as follows :—Sume twenty years 
ago an astrologer of the town declared that from 
certain observations of the heavens he had 
made he was assured that gold existed at some 





his earnestness so prevailed upon a certain Mr. 
Yoshimura Asaki and some others that they 
have ever since been searching for the favoured 
spot. At last, we believe their faith has been 
rewarded by a find of the precious metal near 
Yagami, as above stated. Specimens of the ore, 
and also of the pure gold extracted from it, are 
about to be despatched to Toky6, 
plication for government perm' 
the mine. 
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Tue Tokyd tramways appear to prosper steadily. 
Their cars are generally full, their stock is ata 
high premium, and they pay big dividends. 





point close to, if not actually in Nagasaki, and] 





No wonder that, under such circumstances, 
an extraordinary general meeting of sharehold- 
ers, held on the sth instant, decided to lay a 
new line between Yorozu-yo Bridge and Asa- 
kusa Bridge, a distance of 3 miles (English). 
The estimated cost of this extension is 31,000 
yen. The same meeting passed a resolution, 
according to the Fiji Shimpé, that 40 omni- 
buses should be imported for service between 
places where sanction has not yet been obtained 
for the laying of tramways. We wonder how 
these omnibuses are to be horsed. The little 
Japanese pony looks comical enough yoked to 
a big tram-car. But he gets on pretty well, 
the draft being comparatively light. With an 
omnibus behind him, however, and no steel 
rails to reduce the friction, we don’t quite see 
how he will be able to move at all. 





Ir will be remembered that an address was for- 
warded from Nagasaki recently to the Directors 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha requesting their 
consideration of the fact that the late change in 
the schedule of the mail steamers of the com- 
pany necessitated a large amount of Sunday 
work at that port, and asking for such a modi- 
fication of the arrangement as would meet the 
convenience of the petitioners. We now learn 
from the Rising Sun that a letter has been 
received from the Secretary of the Company, 
announcing that the Directors have taken a 
favourable view of the situation, and that the 
sailing of the homeward bound steamer from 
Nagasaki will take place on Mondays at 6 p.m., 
instead of on Sundays, a concession, we have 
no doubt, which will be eminently satisfactory to 


the foreign residents of the southern port. 
pai Ne acai 


Two fires are reported from Shanghai. One on 
the 1st inst., which broke out in the middle of 
the day was in Major's match factory, and from 
the combustible nature of the material and the 
quantity of matchwood in store, created a big 
blaze. The loss, which is not known, is heavy, 
and 600 people who worked on the spot and 
2,000 who were employed outside, are thrown 
out of work. The other fire, which took place 
on the 3rd, was ata Chinese pawnbroker’s, and 
the loss is estimated at taels 22,000, 





We have received a letter over the signature 
“0.C.," Osaka Jinjio Chugakko. ‘The subject 
discussed is Mr. O'Farrell’s recent communica- 
tion to this journal with reference to Bartel’s 
Linguist, and personal matters. We shall be 
glad to publish “O,C.’s” letter, when the 
writer complies with the rule of forwarding his full 
name and address as a guarantee of good faith. 





We learn that the Committee of the Yokohama 
Sailing Club have decided, with regard to the 
protest lodged by Seow on the conclusion of 
Saturday's sailing race, to disqualify Mosquito, 
and the first prize in the B class therefore has 
been awarded to Molly Bawn, Princess Maud 
scoring a point for second place, 





We observe that the name of Mr. Edward 
Greey, well known for his works on Japanese 
subjects, appears on both the Executive Council 
and the Committee on Membership of the 
Authors’ Club of New York, for the current year. 


We are informed by the local agent of the Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha that the Company's steamer 
Takasago Maru, with 1,050 Japanese emi- 
grants on board, arrived at Honoluln on the 1st 
June—all well. 
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FOHOHAMA HARBOUR. 
eS 

UBLIC discussion is a wholesome thing 

in its way, but we confess that we 

have come to regard it with some appre- 
hension when it takes for its subject 
schemes designed in the interests of the 
foreign residents. More than once, plans 
that would have certainly added to the 
general prosperity and well-being of this 
community, have been choked at their 
inception by controversy. No one may 
have anticipated, still less desired, such a 
result, but out of the heat of argument 
were gradually evolved rancour and um- 
brage sufficiently violent to mar all pro- 
spect of complete success. Let us re- 
member then, in respect of the Yokohama 
Harbour project, which has now passed 
into a topic of journalistic discussion, that 
differences of opinion as to detail must 
never be suffered to imperil the fate of the 
scheme itself. A harbour we must have. 
Yokohama’s very existence as a prosper- 
ous place of business depends on the 
possibility of improving shipping 
facilities. The longer we remain outside 
the range of active enterprise of this 
nature, the smaller becomes our chance 
of inclusion. For it is not as though 
Yokohama stood alone, its future entirely 
in its own hands and its functions as a 
port secured by treaty. On the contrary, 
it has a powerful rival. If the citizens of 
Tékyd could make up their minds to dig a 
harbour for themselves, and to put their 
hands into their pockets with sufficient 
resolution, Yokohama would have nothing 
to do but to look rueful and regret its lost 
opportunities. So long, indeed, as we are 
confined to this Settlement by Treaty, so 
long will ships come here and business be 
transacted. Given, however, the whole 
empire thrown open to foreign trade, and 
given the eighteen-miles-distant metropolis 
provided with a safe, deep anchorage, 
landing wharves and bonded warehouses. 
given these things before Yokohama comes 
into possession of a really convenient, 
commodious harbour, and our chance of 
ever owning anything of the sort will be 
indeed infinitesimal. It is, in fact, now or 
never with us. Therefore, we are uneasy 
about the dust that has already been 
raised. See what has happened. The 
Japan Herald set the ball rolling with an 
article discussing the /oca/e of the pro- 
posed harbour; a fair and well rea- 
soned article, it is true, but unfortunately 
offering, in effect, only one choice—either 
a harbour exactly where the foreign com- 
munity wishes to have it, or no harbour 
at all. Then followed the Nicht Nichi 
Shimbun and the Fiji Shimpo, 
strangely enough, ventilating the 
mischievous error, namely, that the 
hama Chamber of Commerce had de 
not to use the proposed harbour if it were 
constructed at the Kanagawa end of the 
bay. The Yiji Shimpo published this 
statement without comment: the Nichi 
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Nichi supplemented it by the very natural 
reflection that, if such a resolution had 
been adopted, the Government would do 
well to refrain from spending a large sum 
upon a port where ships would not anchor. 
Of course the Yokohama Chamber of 
Commerce never adopted any resolution 
of the kind, but none the less the mis- 
conception has gone abroad; owiitg, we 
imagine, to the very emphatic tone of our 
local contemporary. Then, again, a dis- 
cussion was raised upon another issue. 
There is a party strongly in favour of 
leaving the work of harbour construction 
to private enterprise. The advocates of 
this view have nothing very tangible to 
urge. They talk, indeed, in the large, 
abstract strain usually adopted by op- 
ponents of official interference. But their 
dearth of sound argument may be gathered 
from their latest contention. If, they say, 
the refunded Shimonoseki indemnity be 
devoted to harbour construction, the Ame- 
rican Government may claim exceptional 
privileges for the ships of its nationals, 
and then, under the most-favoured-nation 
clause, other Powers will come into enjoy- 
ment of the same privileges, so that 
ultimately no port dues will be leviable at 
all. Therefore—such is their naive deduc- 
tion—the work had better be left to a 
company of private capitalists, because 
they will place it on a purely business 
footing, and all danger of interference on 
the part of Foreign Powers will thus be 
The MZéchi Shimbun tears this 
silliness to shreds. It points out that 
America returned the Shimonoseki in- 
demnity as a pure act of justice, and that 
she does not and could not dream of 
attempting to make any material capital 
out of her sense of right. As for the 
childish notion that chimerical dif- 
ficulty could be solved by recourse to 
private enterprise only, the //éch/ quietly 
observes :— That Japan is gravely embar- 
rassed and injured by the present Treaty 
isa common subject of grief and regret 
to all Japanese, but we have yet to 
learn that things not possible to the 
Government of this empire, v/s-d-z/s the 
subjects and citizens of the Treaty Powers, 
fall within the competence of private in- 
dividuals.” 





obviated. 
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Thus, as we have said, the discussion 
developes, and the ugly question presents 
itseli—may not the scheme be smothered 
at last in the dust of dispute? The Japa- 
nese Government contemplates spending 
a large sum in order that Yokohama may 
have a good harbour where big ships will 
be able to land goods in all weather and 
with the utmost facility. This being the 
unique object in view, there is not the 
smallest danger that the prospects of the| 
project will be marred by carelessly select- 
ing But a good many! 
things have to be taken into account. 
sides pecuniary considerations, there are 
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enginecring difficulties of no common kind, 
arising from the peculiar local conditions. 


The authorities, however, have at com- 
mand ample professional advice. More- 
over, they certainly are as well disposed 
as they always have been to meet the 
reasonable wishes of the foreign residents. 
Major-General PALMER'S project, drawn 
up eighteen months ago, is understood to 
have been circumscribed by given condi- 
tions, as well as by a fixed money limit. 
He had to design a work of a certain kind 
for a certain sum, and he showed the only 
place in the port where—such are the local 
difficulties—that class of work was practi 
able. If the authorities, in considering his 
project, should come to the conclusion that 
they had better put their hands somewhat 
deeper into their pockets and instruct him 
to prepare a revised scheme on a scale of 
greater magnitude, no one, probably, 
would be better pleased than himself. The 
bolder and more comprehensive the design 
of a work, the better for the reputation of 
the engineer. It seems very possible that 
some such course as the above may be 
resolved upon by the Government. And 
it may be accepted certain that 
they will not take any final step with- 
out the fullest reflection and the closest 
regard to the interests of this Settlement, 
as well as to their own chance of collecting 
a moderate return on the initial expendi- 
ture. Until they do come to some decj- 
sion, therefore, it may be well to refrain 
from discussion probably wide of the mark, 
and certainly calculated to create a magni- - 
fied impression of the obstacles in the way. 
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THE “HOCHI SHIMBUN'S” ARTICLE. 
ae ps 

E have apparently given dire offence 

to the Hrogo News. At least, it is 
pretty plain that our southern contemporary 
labours under feelings of violent resent- 
ment. He is careful, indeed, to disavow 
all concern about anything published in 
these columns, and to declare that he 
should not have been moved from his 
wonted attitude of indifference even in the 
present case ‘‘had not a Hongkong paper 
been to some extent associated with him 
in But as the 
extent of the Hongkong paper's “ associa- 
tion” is that it reproduced the A/ogo News’ 
article without comment of any sort, we 
really cannot persuade ourselves that all 
the latter journal's choler is of a vicarious 
character. However, our immediate pur- 
pose being to smooth these rufiled feelings, 
if that be possible, we hasten to confess 
that we owe our Hiogo contemporary an 
apology. We accused it of a perverse 
distortion of the truth in charging the 
Héchi Shimbun with saying that, “as the 
Treaty Revision conferences had come to 
an end, so also had the necessity for con- 
sulting the convenience of foreigners.” 
But the Hiogo News, replying, points out 
that in the Fapan Herald's translation of 
the Héchi’s article, the following paragraph 
occurs :—" The authorities have come to 


the matter.” inasmuch 
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the decision that as the Treaty Revision 
conferences have been indefinitely post- 
poned, it is unnecessary for them to go 
out of their way for the convenience of 
foreigners except in matters which are pro- 
vided for in the Treaties.’’ Undoubtedly 
this paragraph justifies the inference drawn 
by the Hrogo News. It is true that nothing 
of the kind occurs in the original of the 
Héchi Shimbun's article; but as the Fapan 
Herald's translation was taken for a text 
by the AHivogo News, and as we did not 
profess to go beyond that translation, we 
were certainly in the wrong in charging 
the Hiogo journal with a perversion of the 
truth. The AHiogo News professes to be- 
lieve that we purposely withheld from our 
readers the above extract, and quoted only 
so much of the translation as suited our 
purpose. It is scarcely worth while to 
notice such an accusation. The fact is 
that we quoted exactly what the /iogo 
News itself quoted. When we wrote, we 
had before us the China Afails’ reproduc- 
tion of the Hiogo News’ article. In the 
body of that article were certain extracts 
from the Yapan Herald's 
Was it unreasonable on our part to assume 
that these extracts constituted the text of 
the remarks appended to them? The 
extracts did not include the particular 
paragraph now relied on by the Hiogo News. 
Was it unreasonable on our part to ignore 
that paragraph, seeing that the Hiogo News 
itself did not think it worth reproduction ? 
The simple fact is that we knew nothing 
of the paragraph’s existence, having read 
only the Héchi’s original article, and the 
Hiogo News’ quotations from the Fapan 
Herald's translation. Our error was to 
assume that the Hiogo News, in selecting 
such portions of the translation as formed 
the theme of its own comments, would 
have been careful to include the portion 
which alone warranted those comments. 
The importance of this matter does not 
by any means depend on a question of 
accuracy or inaccuracy as between the 
Hiogo News and ourselves. It depends on 
the exceedingly mischievous nature of the 
misapprehension ventilated by our Sou- 
thern contemporary. ‘ The inference is,” 
says the Hiogo News, ‘that the past liber- 
ality for which the Japanese Authorities 
received so much credit was simply portion 
of a carefully considered scheme to achieve 
their ends.” The Government, 
while professing to be actuated by friendly 
feelings towards foreigners, and while be- 
having so as to give colour to its profes- 
sions, was in reality pursuing—such is the 
charge—a policy of deception and cajolery 
with the object of attaining its goal in 
Treaty Revision. Push this inference to 
its logical conclusion and where does it 
lead us? Plainly to this—that had 
Treaty Revision been accomplished in 
the sense desired by Japan, she would 
then have turned round and abused her 
newly acquired authority over foreign re- 
sidents. Nothing could be more mis- 
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in fact, 
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chievous for both sides than the prevalence 
of such a suspicion. There is not one 
word to justify it in the Hécht Shimbun's 
original article. It finds its justification 
entirely in the ¥apan Herald's erroneous 
translation. 
that our readers will be glad to have an 
accurate and literal rendering of what the 
Hocht Shimbun really did say :— 


When Count Inouye was Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs and the Treaty Revision Confer- 
ences were gradually advancing towards comple- 
tion, the treatment extended to foreigners dritted 
into’ some very lenient aspects (di ni yuruyaka 
ni nagaretaru no omomuki ari). Outside ‘Tre 
limits stores were to be seen with sign-boards in- 
dicating that they were agencies of this English or 
that American firm, and when foreigners travelling 
in the interior found that the period covered by 
their passports was expiring, they would apply 
(from the place where they were travelling) for a 
renewal of the passport. ‘The Foreign Oftice made 
no inconvenient inquisition into the circumstances 
of the but overlooked their irregularity 
the consequence being that very great facilitie 
were enjoyed by foreign merchants who sent goods 
into the ior for sale, as well as by foreigners 
travelling or living outside Treaty limit 
however, when the Treaty Revision Conference 

s been intertupted, there is grave inconvenience 
involved in extending to foreigners special priv 
leges like the above which ave not actually include 
in the Treaties (Konnichi ui vite migi no gotoki 
geukd jdyaku igwai ushu no riben wo gwai- 
jin ni atru wa kiwamete futsugo no koto nari). 
The fact is that the puint to which foreigners at- 
tach importance in connection with the Revision of 
the Treaties is precisely the obtaining of this class 
of privileges. If before Treaty Revision is effected, 
the unique object of foreign desire be granted, and 
these privileges be tacitly conceded by Japan, 
foreigners will no longer have anything to ask of 
this country. Under such circumstances, howeve 
earnestly the people of Japan may press for Ri 
sion of the Treaties, ‘foreigners, on their side, 
having nothing to gain by the step, will oppose 
any concessions to Japan, and all hope of R 
sion will be at_an end. In connection with tl 
the Foreign Office, now that the ‘Treaty Revision 
Conferences have been interrupted, deems. it 
necessary to go to the trouble of adopting care- 
ful measures against such occurrences as the 
above, in accordance with the actual letter 
of the Treaties (Kataguta motte Katsei dampan 
chinshi no konnichi ni oite wa waga Gwaimusho 
wa tesit nagara mo genks jdyaku-men ni terashite 
gemmitsu ni migi-ra no kotogara wo shochi sesaru 
bekarasu to no gi ari). ‘The establishment of 
agencies of foreign firms outside Treaty limits, 
and the renewal of passports for people in the in. 
terior, will not be permitted : it will be necessary 
for travellers to return to a settlement and apply 
for new passports. ‘The forming of companies in 
which Japanese and foreigners are partners; the 
acquisition of real property by foreigners outside 
the Settlements—these are points to which it is 
said that the special attention of the officials con- 
cerned is now directed. Foreigners will thus be 
put to more or less inconvenience, but the situa- 
tion will be simply in accord with the actual terms 
of the Treaties. 


Such is the Héchi Shimbun's article. It 
differs in many respects from the transla- 
tion on which the Hiogo News relied, but 
above all in this—that nowhere does it 
contain anything bearing the most remote 
resemblance to the statement taken as a 
text by the latter journal. ‘The Autho- 
tities,” says the Japan Herald's trans- 
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ator, 
the Treaty Revision Conference has been 
indefinitely postponed, it 
for them to go out of their way for the 
convenience foreigners, 
matters which are provided for in the 
Treaties.” The Héchi Shimbun never 





of except in 


wrote this, or anything like it, and there-| 


fore the injurious inference drawn by the 
Hiogo News might as well have been 
founded on a verse of the Koran. Such 
an error of translation is exceptionally 


‘Ihe matter is so interesting} 


y | restrictions. 





“have come to the decision that, as | 


unnecessary | 


unfortunate, but it must be confessed that 
occasional errors of translation are 
evitable. It is impossible to guard against 
them, let a journal be ever so careful. 

We may add, even at the risk of tire- 
some iteration, that this policy described 
by the Hochi Shimbun is not new. One 
of the strong reasons prompting Japanese 
statesmen to press for Treaty Revision 
was that the conditions of foreign inter- 
course with Japan might at any moment 
become incompatible with existing Treaty 
The burlesque of confining 
foreigners to the settlements is growing 
every day more grotesque, and every day 
larger evasions of such confinement might 
be winked at with impunity when there 
was a speedy prospect of its complete 
public removal. But if winked at in the 
absence of that prospect, there is the 
danger that usurped privileges may be 
elevated, one of these days, by Foreign 
Powers into the rank of lawful prece- 
dents. In a word, Treaty restrictions, 
in so far as foreigners are concerned, 
may be swept away by the force of events 
and the progress of Japan’s material civi- 
lization, whereas the disabilities imposed 
on Japan by the Treaties, may become, all 
the while, more intolerable and less remov- 
able. This is plainly the /dch’s mean- 
ing. It will be admitted, we think, that 
the problem of Japan’s treaties is well 
culculated to inspire such uneasiness. 








THE “CHINESE TIMES” ON FAPA- 
NESE STATESMEN. 
eg 

HE Chinese Times is not altogether 
happy in its recent comments on the 
political situation in Japan. In discussing 
Count OkuMA it speaks disparagingly of his 
abilities as a financier; virtually attributes 
to him the embarrassment in which Japan 
became involved owing to the depreciation 
of the first currency, and says that ‘ when 
he retired from office his financial policy 
had to be reversed thoroughly by his suc- 
cessor.” These are very unlike the opinions 
entertained by men who have had the best 
Opportunities of watching the course of 
fiscal events in Japan during the past 
twenty years. It certainly is in the highest 
degree unjust to lay upon Count OkuMa’s 
shoulders the responsibility of currency 
depreciation. No financier, were he ever 
so able, could have steered Japan perfectly 
clear of the rocks lying in her path after 
the fall of feudalism. Looking back now, 
what we wonder at is, not that she suffered 
she did, but that she did not suffer far 
more. And itis not only unjust but untrue 
to say that Count Okuma’s policy had to 
be “reversed thoroughly ” when he retired 
from office. The operations that led to the 
resumption of specie payments were not 
commenced in 1882 and finished in 1885. 
Their inception dates from a period much 
earlier than the former year; belongs, in 








fact, to Count Oxuma’s régime. The 
point is so interesting that we venture to 
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adduce figures. The close of the year 
1877 witnessed Japan’s most serious finan- 
cial difficulties. The Satsuma war had just 
ended, and the country found itself with a 
total indebtedness of 375 million yen, in 


round numbers, made up as follows :— 


Yex. 
241,609,075 
120,927,209 

12,624,072 


Domestic Debt. 
Paper Money 
Foreign Debt.. 






Total ... 375»250,356 
Out of this total a sum of about 50 
millions had to be placed to the credit 
of the Satsuma war. Count (then Mr.) 
OkUMA was Minister of Finance at the 
time and remained in office until the close 
of 1881. Let us see how the debt fared 
during the three years succeeding 1878: 


Decrease. 


11,877,382 
325,084 


5:3 
§,618,323 


Total Decrease in three years 22,821,389 





3521428,907 





Turning to the fiat currency (Government 
issue), we have the following figures :—— 


Year, Auoonr ix Cincvtation. Duceras, 





120,927,209 —_— 
113,427,092 71499217 
108,683,203 47445789 
106,061,439 2,021,764 











Total Decrease in three years 14,865, 
These figures are of course familiar to 
every one who has made the subject a 
study. The plain fact is that from the 
conclusion of the unhappy civil war of 
1877, which drove Japan to sudden and 
violent inflation, the reduction of her 
national debt and of the volume of her fiat 
currency proceeded steadily and at a 
practically uniform rate. In connection 
with this, we venture to quote what we 
wrote ourselves in July, 1884:—‘It is 
worthy of note that, whereas the aggre- 
gate contraction during the three years 
ended June, 1884, was only 12,647,079 
yen, the aggregate contraction during the 
three years ended June, 1881, 
14,865,770 yen. Taking these figures as 
they stand, it would appear that the policy 
of contraction attributed to Mr. Matsu- 
GATA was inaugurated and pursued with 
still greater vigour by Mr. Okuma. * * * 
In December, 1876, Ainsatsu were quoted 
at a premium over silver; thereby verifying 
the universal dictum of all writers on 
that inconvertible paper will 
circulate without depreciation so long as 
its volume does not exceed the amount 
required by the nation for ordinary pur- 
poses of exchange. It has been the con- 
stant object of Japanese financiers to 
contract Ainsatsu to that limit. Judging 
by the estimates, Mr. MATSUGATA is not 
more responsible for that policy than his 
predecessor, and has not been more earnest 
in carrying it out. * * * Asa matter 
of demonstrated fact Mr. MatsuGata’s 
methods of reducing the volume of &/n- 
satsu in circulation have been identical 
with the methods of Mr. Okuma. Both 
financiers applied the annual residue of 
revenue to that purpose, and both finan- 
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ciers offered specie bonds in exchange 
for Ainsatsu. The more liberal conditions 
under which Mr. MartsuGAta’s specie 
bonds were offered, his abstention from 
operations on “Change,” and his accumu- 
of a specie reserve, are points 
that do not concern the actual ques- 
tion of currency contraction.” In 
spect of these points; as well as of the 
method of preparing the estimates, it has 
always been our opinion that the advantage 
rests with Count MATSUGATA’s policy. But 
how much do the financiers of one year 
benefit by the experiences of their pre- 
decessors? At all events, it is plainly er- 
roneous to assert, as the Chinese Times 
does, that “when Count OkUMA retired 
from office his financial policy had to be 
reversed thoroughly by his successor.” 

A similar want of accuracy, and indeed 
of judgment, is betrayed in other com- 
ments of the Tientsin journal. Itapparently 
holds the Minister of Finance responsible 
for the sums spent upon the colonization 
of Ezo and for the advances made to pro- 
mote industrial enterprises of all kinds. 
Surely a little consideration of the func- 
tions of government ought to have made 
it plain that the duty of determining the 
policy of an Administration in such matters 
does not rest with the Minister of Finance 
alone. In the great majority of cases, his 
role is limited to furnishing money voted 
by his colleagues in the Cabinet. 

The inference drawn by the Chinese 
Times from the appointment of Count 
KuropaA to the post of Minister President 
is that, possibly, Japan may intend to 
cut the Gordian Knot of Treaty Revision 
by deeds instead of words; and our con- 
temporary expresses the opinion that ‘if 
the Japanese Government can obtain the 
support of the Powers really interested, 
viz, England, France, Germany, Russia, 
and the United States, she will be justified 
in brushing aside the resistance of the 
minor Powers, whose strenuous opposition 
to the change desired by her is, on the 
whole, of a discreditable nature.” With 
respect to this forecast, it is enough to re- 
peat what has been frequently asserted on 
the best authority, namely, that the foreign 
policy of Japan is not to be in any way 
affected by recent changes in the Cabinet. 
And with respect to the réle of “ strenuous 
opposition” attributed to the minor Powers 
by our contemporary, it is not supported by 
facts. The minor Powersare notunderstood 
to have maintained any such attitude. On 
the contrary, some of them have been 
rather helpful than obstructive. The trouble 
about these Powers is one for which they 
are not fairly responsible: it is that there 
are so many of them. They swell to an 
almost unmanageable aggregate the num- 
ber of “parties to the transaction.” Of 
course they have interests; sometimes 
conflicting interests. But we do not ima- 
gine that the selfish promotion of those 


interests is at all likely to stand between 
Japan and the accomplishment of her just 
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aims. 


ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
IN FAPAN. 
Pon aS TE 
NE of the signs of the times in Japan 
is the widespread desire to obtain a 
competent knowledge of the English lan- 
guage: neither money nor labour is spared 
by old and young alike to secure foreign 
teaching where that is possible. If the 
existence of this widespread desire is an 
assured fact, the fact is no less certain 
that the results of this eager pursuit of the 
greatest of foreign languages are not com- 
mensurate with the energy and money 
expended. The progress made is, as a 
rule, far from satisfactory; and even an 
eight years’ course is apt to leave students 
scarcely capable of writing a decently 
idiomatic English letter. Why should this 
be? 

Various causes may be assigned. In the 
first place, it seldom happens that a good 
grammatical foundation is laid. There is 
a lack of the firm despotic guidance of the 
trained teacher. Throughout the empire 
teachers are generally only a measurable 
distance ahead of their pupils, and their 
command is an unstable one. The pupils 
do not possess that uncritical trust in their 
masters which is the basis of sound pro- 
gress in early education. Once let students 
get into the habit of dictating to their 
teachers, as Japanese students are doing 
more and more, and real progress is 
clogged. Competent masters in- 
finitely better qualified to guide students, 
than students are to guide themselves; 
for the latter are sure to take short 
cuts which save trouble for the time and 
do a great amount of lasting damage. 
Young Japan at present is growing up un- 
stable and badly-ballasted, and without that 
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trust in the wisdom of its elders which 
is so necessary for the sweetening and 
strengthening of character. A dose of 
Kant’s Philosophy, with its great Ca- 
tegorical Imperative, is sadly needed. 
Something of course may be said on the 
opposite side. A very large proportion 
of the foreigners who teach English in the 
various schools of the empire have entered 
upon new duties for which they are but 
meagrely equipped. They certainly can- 
not speak with authority on methods of 
teaching ; on the contrary, they spend the 
first few months groping after some system 
that will give good practical results. The 
chances are that unless they have real 
scholarship to aid and brace them, they 
will fall into /a7sser-faire methods, and, 
instead of guiding, will be guided by their 
students. The ordinary Englishman or 
American is usually deficient in lucidity as 
regards his own language. If HERBERT 
SPENCER rates the teaching of English 
in English schools at the lowest pos- 
sible figure, the depreciation—given in 
true English style—can scarcely be taken 
in a comparative sense as laudatory of the 
teaching of English elsewhere. No subject 
is so miserably taught in American schools 
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as the English language—this indeed, is a 
stock complaint with American parents. 
Elocution, it is true, being a showy sub- 
ject, receives due attention, and in this 
America is superior to England ; but care- 
ful study of the materials and structure of 
the language is at a low ebb. This im- 
portant subject is neglected for higher- 
sounding modern sciences. An ordinarily 
good English or American school training 
doesnot by any means usually imply a quali- 
fication to teach English in a lucid fashion. 

But this matter of foreign aid is, we 
thank, a side issue ; for the solution of the 
question must lie in the native supply of 
teachers. The part given to foreigners in 
Japan is merely to “shape the ends” al- 
ready ‘“rough-hewn” by native artists. 
It is somewhat of a thankless task. Rarely 
has a good groundwork been laid, and it 
is impossible for one who merely forms a 
unit in a system to go back upon a sub- 
ordinate’s work and spend the time that 
is elaborately arranged for “higher” 
subjects in drilling lads in simple pro- 
blems of syntax. This may be what 
the lads stand most in need of, but they 
are too ambitious to devote their time to 
the “ beggarly elements :” they insist upon 
having more advanced work. The teacher 
therefore bows to necessity and explains 
the “ meaning” of paragraphs of MACAU- 
LAY, GOLDSMITH, or WASHINGTON IRVING. 
All the while he is aware that there is 
‘something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark;” but his duties are mapped out 
for him. Histt~ients have all passed 
satisfactory ‘‘examinations” in the sub- 
jects they know so little of, and the im- 
passable barrier of their self-esteem stands 
in the way of any return to their days of 
comparative childhvod. 

How, then, is the problem of the native 
schoolmaster to be met? It is a question 
which abounds in difficulties. The nation 
is in a period of transition at the present 
moment, and the nature of the changes to 
be effected in the national life is so radical 
as often to present unexpected obstacles 
in the way of the administrator. The 
excellent material that in other coun- 
tries finds its way into the secondary 
schools is mostly used up in Japan for 
other purposes. Men of the required 
calibre are not willing to devote them- 
selves to the unambitious career of a 
schoolmaster. And yet, until men of a 
high standard of scholarship and character 
offer themselves for this work, sound 
education in Japan will languish, and the 
progress of the nation be retarded. 

The University has been mentioned by 
a recent correspondent as a factor in the 
problem. As things are at present con- 
stituted, the University is completely out- 
side of the whole matter, having noth- 
ing but a casual connection with the 
rest of the Education Department. In 
other countries the Arts course of the 
University is usually the most popular and 
the best atteaded; indeed, it forms the 
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principal feature in University life. There 
a large number of the Art students either 
actually look forward to scholastic appoint- 
ments or will eventually embrace the| 
They receive at 
the University the best training possible, 
under the ablest men in literature and 
science, and can enter upon their after 
duties with liberal ideas and a University 
culture. But what do we find here in 
Japan? The Colleges of Science and 
Literature, which occupy the place of the 
Arts Faculty in a European institution, are 
attended by only a meagre eleven per cent. 
of the whole body of students. If we 
limit ourselves to the Literature College as 
more nearly affecting the present subject, 
the percentage is reduced to five. Of the 
ten or more students who annually enter the 
Literature College, not one devotes himself 
to a foreign language asa special study. 
It will thus be seen that the University has 
no concern with the training of teachers 
for the secondary schools. A significant 
and ominous fact; for in no other country 
where education flourishes are the second- 
ary schools and the universities dissociated. 
On the contrary, it will be found that the 
more intimate their association the more 
flourishing is the condition of education in 
the country ; and that it is impossible to 
have a healthy educational life without 
such a close union. 

The aim of the Education Department 
should be, we strongly believe, to forge the 
missing link whose absence is at present 
so conspicuously felt. All the teachers in 
secondary schools should possess Univer- 
sity degrees, and be directly interested in 
preparing their pupils for a University 
career. Special facilities should be offered 
to the present staff of teachers for attend- 
ance at University classes, and the carry- 
ing out of their studies under the guidance 
of foreign professors. Indeed, the Colleges 
of Science and Literature might be formed 
into a College of Preceptors, with examin- 
ing and inspecting powers. A vigorous 
and progressive unification would then re- 
place the stagnation of separation which 
our correspondent “ R. H.” is not alone in 
deploring. Nothing but good could result 
from a thorough intercommunity of in- 
terests between the Imperial University 
and the secondary schools. As a practical 
training-school for lawyers, administrators, 
doctors, and technologists, the University 
is discharging its functions well; as the 
centre of the educational activity of the 
country it has still to assert its place. 

It may be objected that, even if the 
steps suggested were taken, the supply of 
competent teachers would not be forth- 
coming. This objection carries little 
weight until sufficient inducements have 
been offered to attract good material. 
In any case, provision would be made for 
an improvement in the present state of 
matters, by offering the best assistance and 
guidance to the existing staff of teachers. 
‘These suggestions are not novel or experi- 
mental in their character, but are based on 
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observation of what constitutes healthy 
educational life throughout the world. 





THE HISTORY OF FAPANESE LAW. 
+ 

E have translated and now publish 

an interesting essay read by Dr. 

G. MIcnagtis before the German Asiatic 
Society. The essay is marked by all the 
patient thoroughness of German research. 
The author shows, due appreciation of the 
importance of his subject, for he tells us 
more than once that the condition of a 
nation may best be estimated by the laws 
it livesunder. The prime purpose kept in 
view by the legislators of every country is 
the conservation of such traditions and 
customs as seem to them best worth pre- 
serving. Thus, under an absolute mon- 
archy, the inviolability of regal authority 
will be the motive of all laws; under a 
democracy, the rights of each unit of the 
commonwealth will constitute the basis of 
legislation. So we find that in early Japan, 
when government rested on a theocratic 
foundation, the divinity of the Throne was 
hedged around with all the safeguards that 
law-givers could contrive, and the line of 
demarcation naturally existing between 
civil and religious ordinances ceased to be 
distinguishable in the earthly exercise of a 
divinely derived authority. Of the nature 
of the laws administered in Japan in those 
remote days it is possible to form an 
accurate estimate, for in the beginning of 
the eight century there was published 
under Imperial authority a code well known 
to all students of Japanese history. ‘The 
Tai-héritsu-ryo, as it is called, was not by 
any means a body of new enactments. It 
was simply a compilation of existing written 
laws, usages, and customs, supplemented, 
doubtless, by such additions as the wisdom 
of a good SOVEREIGN and able Ministers 
suggested. In it, therefore, we possess not 
alone an index of the spirit that inspired 
Japanese legislators at the time, but also 
a guide tothe methods adopted by their 
predecessors during the early centuries of 
ourera. As acode of laws, it was far in 
advance of anything existing then, or, in- 
deed, of anything existing at a much later 
period, in Europe. It was not disfigured 
by any savage penalties. The only forms of 
capital punishment recognised were hang- 
ing and decapitation, and of these the 
former might not be carried into effect 
during either spring or summer. By a 
sort of poetic clemency, the periods of 
nature’s reviving vigour and lusty vitality 
were declared unsuitable for the destruc- 
tion of human life. Whipping, of two 
kinds, was among the penalties sanctioned, 
but torture was only permitted when a 
prisoner refused to confess in the face of 
strong evidence: the judge might then 
order him to be flogged. Theft was not 
punishable by death unless the crime had 
been aggravated by injurious violence ; 
otherwise the punishment varied from two 
years’ penal servitude to transportation. 
The law also took cognizance of sins of 
omission not recognised by Western codes ; 
as for example, refusal to assist a neigh- 
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bour attacked by robbers or murderers ; 
to respond to a cry for help, or to inform 
the police when their services were 
urgently required. In direct opposition to 
Occidental ideas, a state of intoxication at 
the moment of committing a crime was 
regarded as a mitigating circumstance. 
Officials were liable to punishment if they 
accepted bribes, and physicians, if they 
caused death by negligence or ignorance ; 
simple unchastity involved a penalty of 
one year's penal servitude; adultery was 
punishable, in the case of man and woman 
alike, with two years’ servitude, and rape 
with three years’. Parents had almost ab- 
solute power over their children, but, in 
return, were held responsible for the latter’s 
conduct. Altogether, the Zas-horitsu-ryo, 
an excellent digest of which is given by 
Dr. MICHAELIS, proves the existence of 
an exceptionally highly developed civiliza- 
tion in Japan as long ago twelve 
centuries ; a civilization far ahead of any- 
thing the Occident could boast at such an 
early era. Butthis remarkable code affords 
also clear indication that abuses, destined 
afterwards to attain large proportions, 
already existed in the empire. The sacred 
principle of equality before the law was 
not preserved in its provisions. Class 
privileges received more or less ample re- 
cognition. Mere official rank constituted 
gating circumstance, and so did rela- 
tionship to the Imperial family, the friend- 
ship of the SOVEREIGN, military merit, public 
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services, and previous good conduct. 
passu with the development of the feudal 
system these privileges became larger and 
received fuller recognition. The Tai-hé- 
vitsu remained in theory the universal law 
of the land, but each territorial magnate 
either altered its precepts or varied its 
administration to suit his own convenience 
and interests. The penalties of the com- 
mon law became more severe, and special 
codes were enacted for the military classes, 
Under the ToKuGAWA rule the distinc- 
tion between gentleman (Samurat) and 
commoner (//eimin) reached its highest 
point of accentuation. The former had 
nothing more terrible to anticipate ulti- 
mately than death by his own hand: for 
the latter, there were burning, crucifixion, 
sawing asunder, branding, flogging, and 
other indignities. Torture also was em- 
ployed, its methods being sufficiently brutal 
and demoralizing, though by no means 
comparable in point of savageness with 
the horrors contemporaneously practised 
Against these laws and the 
system they represented, the nation ulti- 
mately rebelled. It was arevolt somewhat 
vague in character. The proximate pur- 
pose ofits leaders was to overthrow the 
ToxuGawa Regency. They did not them- 
selves clearly recognise at the outset that 
in fighting against the abuses, tyranny and 
corruption of the Edo Court, they were in 

Wialithe vesting the stronghold of feuda- 
ts disclosed the inevitable ten- 
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fell, and with it of necessity fell laws many 
of which had no raison d'étre beyond its 
maintenance. 

Thus far the story is plain enough, and 
Dr. MICHAELIS contributes not a little to 
Arriving at con- 
temporary history, however, he seems to 
have considered his subject less carefully. 
When the nation revolted against and 
overthrew feudalism, the abuses that owed 


its clear comprehension. 


their existence to that system were 
naturally doomed to share its fate. 
Among those abuses the laws in favour 


of the military classes occupied a promi- 
nent place. No sooner, therefore, had the 
TokuGawa rule come to an end than the 
new Government set itself to reform the 
law. “In the first year of Meiji,” as Dr. 
MICHAELIS himself tells us, “burning alive, 
sawing asunder, tatooing, and confiscation 
were abolished, and instead of these 
penalties simple capital punshment and 
penal servitude were introduced. A gene- 
ral mitigation of penalties was initiated, 
and capital 
carried out with the Imperial sanction.” 
These were tolerably sweeping reforms 
for a Government to carry out within a 
few months of its accession to power under 
circumstances of extraordinary confusion 
and embarrassment. Feudalism was al- 
ready crumbling away but had not yet 
fallen to ruin; its final fall took place in 
1871. Nevertheless, in 1870, ‘a special 
committee"”—we again quote Dr. Mi- 
CHAELIS—" began the compilation of a 
code which was published in January, 
1871.” The new code “reduced exces- 
sive penalties, abolished degrees of capital 
punishment, and limited torture.” Three 
years later (May, 1873) there was promul- 
gated a revision of this code “based on 
the spirit of Chinese, European, and 
American laws.” It comprised 318 articles, 
and the foreign public were made familiar 
with it by an excellent English translation 
from the pen of Mr. J. H. Loncrorp. 
Such was the legislative work accom- 
plished by the Government of Meiji within 
the first five years of its existence. Never- 
theless, Dr. MICHAELIS’ estimate of the 
causes that inspired such admirable activity 
is comprised in the following sentence :— 
“The Government, in its endeavour to 
obtain the abolition of the extraterritori- 
ality of foreigners in Japan, had to under- 
take the reform of the penal law.” With 
his essay before us, we cannot for one 
moment suppose that he himself credits a 
statement so entirely inconsistent with the | « 
whole course of the events he relates ; 
that he really attributes the legal re- 
forms of the Japanese Government to 
a point of foreign policy absurdly trivial 
when compared with the protection of life 
and property and the administration of 
justice throughout the Japanese empire. 
The abolition of extraterritorial jurisdiction 
did not enter the domain of practical poli- 
tics until long after the first stage in the 
revision of the laws had been reached and 
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passed. Indeed Dr. MICHAELIS himself, 
speaking of the still larger reform com- 
pleted seven years later, says:—‘ The 
spread of European ideas and civilization 
and the desire of the Government to pos- 
sess codes equal to those of Europe, as 
well as the question of the abolition of ex- 
traterritoriality led to the publication of a 
new penal code, which was promulgated 
in July, 1880.” This is a much truer es- 
timate of the forces really at work; it 
seems to show that the writer's previous 
misrepresentation is chiefly due to want 
of thought. Yet he repeats it later on 
in another form when he says that the im- 
provement of the penal codes has now been 
delayed owing to the adjournment of the 
Treaty Revision Conferences. In point 
of fact, if the progress of legislation has 
been influenced at all by the adjournment, 
the effect has been in the direction of 
acceleration. It is a pity that an essay, 
in other respects so admirable and useful, 
should thus misconstrue the motives of 
legal reform in Japan, and contribute to 
circulate the mischievous error that Japa- 
nese statesmen concentrate their atten- 
tion upon the recovery of Japan's judicial 
autonomy rather than upon the preserva- 
tion of law and order and the administra- 
tion of justice among their 37 millions of 
countrymen. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

+ 

GENERAL WI LLQUGHBY. 
—- 1 








To THe Epitor oF THE “ Japan Matt.” 


Sir,—I have always been under the impression 
that “General” Willoughby, of Madagascar noto- 
riety, is a retired Naval Officer, and did not, as 
you state, make his débutas a bank clerk in Hong- 
kong some two-and-twenty years ago. 

In the latest edition of the “ Royal Navy List 
amongst the Lieutenants retired I find that “ Wil- 
loughby, Cecil Edward (General in the service of 
Madagascar),” joined the Royal Navy in March 
’64, was promoted Lieutenant in October '74, and 
retired in December, 1879. 


Yours sincerely, B, 


(This is puzzling. The General Willoughby of Madagascar 
fame is nut called “ Cecil Edward,” but “ Digby,” and Digby 
Willoughby was undoubtedly a clerk in the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Hank in Hongkong twenty-two years ayo. Can there 
be another General Willoughby In Madagascar ? It is impos: 
sible to identify Cecil Edward as Digby, yet Digby is assuredly 
the Christian name of the author of the bot Patrimonio 
appendix to the Franco-Malagasy Treaty.—Eo. J.af. 























RAILWAY RATES AND FARES IN JAPAN. 


To tHe Epttor oF THe “Japan Matt.” 


Sin,—There appeared in your issue of 15th 
ultimo a letter signed * Viator,” in which the writer 
made several charges against the Railway Depart- 
ment atlarge, and the Tokio- Yokohama Section 
particularly, I do not propose to take any notice 
of the letter of this self-constituted spokesman of 
the Japanese and foreign public, who he tells us 

‘are now looking at the matter more seriously,” 
and will therefore probably shortly speak for them- 
selves; but you, Sir, made the letter in question a 
text for some remarks in approval of the expres- 
sions of * Viator,” and amongst other statements 
(no doubt made in the absence of information and 
through inexperience) you said “The fares are 
high,” &c.; and this expression of opinion regarding 
the fares and rates upon Japanese Railways has 
also appeared in several reports made from time 
to time by the Hon, P. Le Poer Trench, H.B.M.’s 
Chargé d'Affaires, to Her ‘Majesty's. Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreigiy Affairs. 

In his last report, dated 18th January last, and 
which appeared in the ane Afail of 28th ultimo, 
Mr. Trench wrote as follows :—‘* Passenger fares 
were greatly reduced last year and are now 
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moderate, but a similar reduction was not made 
for return tickets, which are far too high, and ought 
to be reduced in equal proportion.” With respect 
to this statement, the passenger fares were reduced 
about 20 per cent. more or less in some cases, and 
are now declared to be ‘ moderate,” but as a 
matter of fact they were not high before the reduc- 
tion, and as I shall show herein are now about the 
cheapest in the world. 


Mr. Trench did not say the fares were moderate 
comparison with those of any other country, or 
with what basis which he had discovered he had 
compared them, so as to form an opinion of 
their previous excess and present moderation ; but 
as he is a British subject and was reporting 
to the British Government, one would suppose 
that he compared the charges in Japan with 
those prevailing in Great Britain and Ireland; 
and in the absence of any comparison being 
woted by him, the minds of the Marquis of 
Sitsbury and all British readers of the remarks, 
will naturally form their ideas from the fares 
charged in their own country, and they will sup- 
pose those charged in Japan are much higher. 

With a view to dispel any such misconceptions 
regarding Japanese Railways, I propose to. ex- 
hibit, with your permission, a few examples of the 
fares charged in other lands; and I would es- 
pecially draw attention to the prices charged for 
return tickets in many instances in England. 

The fares in Belgium are charged on one uni- 
form scale, and I believe no return tickets are 
issued. 
he yen is exchanged at the rate of 1d. to 2.80 
sen; and at four (4) centimes to 1 sen, for Belgian, 
French, and Italian fares. 

German marks are exchanged at 33} sen tor 
mark; Indian rupees, at 2 rupees to the yeu, 
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Paris and Soisson! 
Amiens, 
Montereau 

Toul and Mirecourt . 

Marseilles and Touloi 

Bologna and Castel 

Padua and Bagnoli 
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Rome and Florence | 
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Berlin and Luckenwalde 
Leipsi 


Calcutta and Sodepore 
Tehapur 
Diamond Hiarb. 36 
ngunge... 
Bombay and Wasind 
I have selected for comparison those places which 
are of convenient distances and which are known 
to have a large passenger traffic, with in some 
cases keen competition with other lines, or 
steamers. Thus; between London and Richmond 
there are five lines of railway, four of which are 
competing lines. 
London and Gravesend have two lines, and the 
river boats, 


The fares between Glasgow and Greenock have 
for many years been noted as exceptionally low 
in consequence of the competition with the Clyde 
steamboats, and are not suitable for comparison ; 
but even there the third class fare is higher than in 
Japan; and it will be observed that the Return 
Fares are exactly double the single. 

For reasons which should be patent to everyone, 
the first class fares in Japan are higher relatively 
to the third class, than is the case in England, and 
in this respect the practice in India appears to 
coincide with Japanese proportions. 

There are (in their own estimation) no third 
class passengers in Australia, and no third class 
accommodation is provided, but the accommoda- 
tion, nominally first and second class, is really 
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only equal to second and third class in England, 
and should be so compared. 

There is a sharp competition between Sydney 
and Paramatta by rail, and river and tramway; 
the other examples are the average fares. 

The Belgian scale of fares has for some years 
been pointed to as the cheapest in Europe, and 
used as an argument in favour of State-ownership, 
but the Japanese fares are lower still. 

The Indian examples at my command do not 
appear to be arranged on any uniform system, 
but the fares here do not compare unfavourably. 

The fares upon the lines of the Japan Railway 
Company, which include considerably more than 
half the open mileage in Japan, are uniformly 
Ist class, 3 sen; and class, 2 sen; and 3rd class, 
I sen per mile. 

The fares upon the Tokio-Yokohama line are, 
for what is deemed good reason, slightly higher 
than on other lines, but the average charges are, 
1st class, 3 } sen ; and class, 2} sen ; and 3rd class, 
1 sen per mile, on the Government lines. Be- 
tween Kioto and Otsu (11 miles) the fares are: 








1st Class... 
and Class .. 
3rd Class 


It will be seen from above quoted fares, that 
(excepting in Belgium) no regular scale of charges 
is strictly adhered to, but the fares are made to 
meet the exigencies of competition, and other local 
circumstances, Taking as nearly as can be the 
average fares, itis found that, reduced to Japanese 
Currency at the rates of exchange named, the 
charges in the different countries are as follows :— 


sos 40 Sem, 
+ 25 sen. 
. 10 sen, 
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Great Britain and Ireland, ere 2.80 
France f Soo wl Sag 2.50 
Belgium BA eine, 28 16a 
Germany 420 3:35 2.35 
Italy. FH GO sere $48 2.00 

Australia... $50 350 = 
India se 3.00 10 1,00 
Japan Government Lines 37) 23g 43g 
‘ 2.00 1.1. 1100 





japan Railway Company 
‘The fares by ‘ Express ” trains on the Continent 
are higher than those shown above; in Belgium, 
25 percent. more than the ordinary fares; and 
luggage is charged for. 

I think, Sir, thatan examination and comparison 
of the examples above given, will conclusively 
demonstrate that the fares for passengers upon 
the Japanese railways are not “high” as stated 
by you; that having in view the extentof the recent 
reduction, they never were high, and are now 
much more than “moderate.” I propose on an 
early date to further deal with the subject of the 
alleged “ prohibitory ” charges for the conveyance 
of merchandize. 


Tam, Sir, yourfobedient Servant, 


A. S, ALDRICH, Secretary, 


Imperial Japanese Government 
Railways. 


Yokohama, June 12th, 1888, 








THE CHINESE CRUISERS. 


To THe Epitor oF tHe “JAPAN Matt.” 


Six,—In your issue of the 12th instant, I find an 
article touching the four Chinese war vessels, two 
of which were built by the Vulcan Yard at Stettin 
in Germany, while two others were built by Arm- 
strong & Co. 

The purport of your article is, of course, very 
clear, but as it lacks correctness—at least of im- 
pression, I make free to add the following re- 
marks. 

The Armstrong vessels are light cruisers, the 
deck only being armoured. The guns (Krupp) 
have light shields to protect the men against smail 
arms. The ships are smaller than the Stettin 
ships; they are very heavily engined, being des- 
tined to chase merchantmen, and their contract 
speed is 18 knots an hour. 

The Stettin ships are also called cruisers, but 
their purpose is the protection of the coast at the 
same time. They are side armoured, their ar- 
mour being a g-inch one; the very heavy guns 
are placed in 8-inch armoured turrets, and the 
contract speed of the ships is 15} knots an hour. 

But, Mr. Editor, if you think that these facts 
are unknown to the authorities in Japan, and that 

our article will turn their minds, you must needs 
have very little knowledge of what is going on in 
Japan at present. 

Lam, yours truly, A SUBSCRIBER. 

Yokohama, June 13th, 1888. 

(Our article was not intended to ‘turn any one’s mind.”” If it 


‘seemed calculated to do so, we are obliged to our correspond- 
ent for correcting the tendency.—Eo. 7.3] 








MILITARY STAFF REGULATIONS. 
—— 
IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby cancel the Central Staff Regulations 
and give our sanction to the present Ordinance 
relating to the organization of the Supreme Mili- 
tary Counsellorship (Sangun) and order it to be 
promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal.) 

Dated, May 12th, 1888. 

(Countersigned) Count Kuropa Kiyoraxa, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Count Saico YoriMicui, 

Minister of State for the Navy. 











Impertat Orpinance No. XXIV. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE SUPREME COUNSEL- 
LORSHIP. 

Art. L—The Supreme Military Counsellor shall 
be the supreme staff officer of the army of the 
empire, shall be a Prince of the Blood of the rank 
of General or Lieutenant-General, ard shall be 
directly responsible to and under the direct control 

of His Imperial Majesty. 

Art, II,—The Supreme Military Counsellor sliall 
take part in all secret military deliberations, shall 
supervise and control the plans of all expeditions 
and of national defence, and generally the conduct 
of operations of war. 

Act. IIL.—All orders relating to military strategy 
shall be under the entire control of the Supreme 
Military Counsellor who shall prepare the neces- 
sary plans, and, after obtaining the Imperial Sanc- 
thereto, shall communicate the same to the 
Minister of State for War or the Minister of State 
for the Navy in time of peace, and in time of war 
to commanders of army corps or of divisions or ad- 
miralty offices, or to special commanders, in order 
that such plans may be properly carried out. 

Art. IV.—The Supreme Military Counsellor 
shall have control of all staff officers of the Army 
and Navy, as well as supervision of their education 
and training. 

Art. V.—A Military Central Staff Board and a 
Naval Central Staff Board shall be established 
under the Supreme Military Counsellor, officers of 
the ranks of General and Admiral respectively 
being appointed to preside over such boards, and 
control their business, and such boards shall assist 
the Supreme Military Counsellor in the discharge 
of his duties, 

Art. VI.—Two aides (of the ranks of Major and 
Lieutenant respectively) one from the Military and 
the other from the Naval Central Staff Board, shall 
be exclusively attached to the Supreme Military 
Counsellor. 














ImpeRiaL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the Military Central Staff 
Board Regulations, the Military Staff Officers? 
Regulations and the Land Survey Board Regula- 
tions, and order the same to be duly promulgated. 

His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual 
‘ ; (Privy Seal.) es : 
Dated, May 12th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 


ImreriaL Orpinance No, XXV. 
Miirary Centrat Starr Boarp REGULATIONS, 
Art. I—Subject to the Control of the Suprem 
Military Counsellor, the Military Central Sta, 
Board shall concern itself with matters relating to 
the plans of expeditions, of national defence and 
of warlike operations generally, on the march and 
in the field, with means of communication and 
military affairs in other countries, and with the 
compilation of geographical information as to this 
and other States, the political history of foreign 
countries and information descriptive of the con- 
duct of warlike operations wherever undertaken, 
Act. H.—The Chief of the Board shall be an 
officer of the rank of General, who shall have 
control of the entire business of the Board, and be 
responsible for the same to the Supreme Military 

Counsellor. 
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Art. ILL—In connection with the Central Board 
there shall be established an Assistant Board which 
shall deal with the general and financial business 
of the Board, and have charge of the Military 
Library. 

‘The Assistant Board shall consist of one Colonel 
or Lieutenant-Colonel and three Majors, Captains 
or Lieutenants, under whom there shall be ap- 
pointed two lieutenants from each branch of the 
military service, and several clerks. 

The Director of the Military Library shall be 
an officer of the rank of lieutenant in one of the 
branches of the military service, who shall have 
charge of all matters relating to the preservation 
issuing and returning of drawings and books. 
Several clerks shall be appointed under the Direc- 
tor. One accountant of the first rank, and one 
accountant of second or third rank shall be ap- 
pointed, to have charge of all financial business; 
and under such accountants there shall be several 
clerks. 

Art. 1V.—Two Bureaux and one Section shall 
be established to deal with different heads of busi- 
ness in the Board, as follow: 

First Bureau—To deal with (1) the plans of ex- 
peditions and the details of army organization; 
(2) Methods of Communication. 

Second Bureau—To deal with (1) plans of na- 
tional defence, the conduct of warlike operations 
and the movement of troops on the march and in 
the field ; (2) with foreign military affairs. 

Compilation Section—To deal with (1) the com- 
pilation of geographical information relating to 
this and other countries, of foreign political history, 
and of information descriptive of the conduct ot 
warlike operations wherever undeitaken ; (2) the 
translation of foreign books. 

‘Lhe Director of each bureau shall be an officer 
of the rank of Staff Colonel, and the other officers, 
eightin number, shall be of the rank of Lieutena’ 
Colonel, Major, and staff Captain, 

Nore.—In addition to the above fixed number several 
officers, of the rank of Captain or first Lieutenant in 
any of the branches of the military service may be 
attached to a bureau to assist in the transaction of 
its business. 

The Director of the Compilation Section shall 
be an officer of one of the branches of the military 
service of the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel or Major, 
and the other officers, four in number, shall be of 
the rank of Major, Captain, or Lieutenant of a 
branch of the military service or shall be ¢ 
officials. In addition to the above mentioned 
officers several clerks shall be appointed to the 
section, 

Art. V.—The Military College (temporarily) 
and the Land Survey Board shall be under the 
control of the Military Central Staff Board. 



































Tue Mivirary Srarv Orricers ReGunations. 
Art. L—Milit Staff Officers shall assist field 
officers in the discharge of their duties and shall 
fulfil certain important functions in connection 
with operations of war. 
Art. IL-—Military Staff Officers shall be under 
the control of the Supreme Military Counsellor, and 
may be attached to the Military Central Staff 
Board, the Military Control Board, the Imperial 
Bodyguards Staff Board, at a division of the Army. 
Art. HIL—It will be the duty of Military Staff 
Officers attached to the Military Central Staff 
Board, acting under the control of the Director of 
that Board, to prepare plans of expeditions, of 
national defence and of warlike operations gene- 
rally, and to investigate foreign military affairs, 

Art. 1V.—On the Military Control Board, mili 
tary staff officers shall, subject to the orders of the 
Coitroller-in-Chief, occupy themselves in transac- 
ting the business of the board. 

Art. V.—It will be the duty of Military Staff 
Boards attached to the Imperial Body Guards or 
toan army division, to deal, under the orders of the 
officer commanding the Imperial Body Guards or 
such army divisi with the general business of 
the corps ‘or division, but chiefly and especially 
with matters relative to arrangements for an ex- 
peditionary force and for military manczuvres. 

Art. V.—Military Staff Officers attached to the 
Military Central Staff Board shall discharge such 
duties as may be assigned to them by the Director 
of such board. 

Art. VIL—Officers eligible for a staff appoint 
ment shall usually be such as are above the rank of 
Captain, and who are— 

1. Graduates of the Military College, adapted 
to the discharge of the functions of a staff oflicer, 
and who have served in the army for one year after 
graduation; and 

2. Such as have shown marked ability and 
capacity for the duties of a staff officer. 

Art. VIIL—Staff Officers may be transferred 
from pos‘ to post according to the requirements of 
the service. 
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Art. IX —Staff officers may, to ensure greater 
efficiency in the discharge of their duties, be 
changed from one to any other of the above men- 
tioned boards. 

Act. X.—The promotion of staff officers shall be 
regulated in accordance with the Military Officers 
Promotion Regulations. 

The following table shows the fixed number of 
military staff oflicer 

Central Statt 








Control Imperial Body Guard 








Rank, Board. oard, “or Disiion, Stat 
Colonel... 2 1 7 
Lieut.-Colonel. 10 r 7 
Major = mt = 
Captain 6 1 ¥ 

18 3 21 42 


Note 1.—In addition to the above, the Director and the 
Professors of tactical chairs in the Military College, the 
heads of sections and of the Bureau of General Business 
in the War Department, the Colonial Militia Staff and 
all military officers attached to legations abroad, shall be 
recognised as staff officers attached to the Central Staff 





In time of war each divisional staff may have an 
additional officer of the rank of captain attached to it, and 
for this purpose the Central Staff Board may be drawn 
upon. In case of emervency the vacancies s» caused 
may be filled by such olficers as come within the mean- 
ing of the note eppended to Article LV. of the Military 
Central Staff Board Regulations. 











Tne Lanp Survey Boarp Recutations. 

Art. L—The Land Survey Board shall be an 
office for the carrying out of land surveying, and 
ation of maps of the empire for military 
| purposes. 

Art. IL—In connection with the Land Survey 
Board there shall be established a ‘Triangula 
Section, a Topographical Section and a Mapping 
Section, each of which shall be divided into sub- 
sections. 

A technical school will also be established. 

Art. [IL—The following officers shall be appoint- 
ed to the Land Survey Board ;— 

A director of the Board—A Colonel of one or other 
of the military branches 

chiefs of sections— 

above. 

Ten chiefs of sub-sections—Captains as above, or 
corresponding technical experts, 

Several officials of sub sections—First or second 
Licutenants as above, or corresponding tech- 

experts, and non-commissioned officers 
ranking as commissioned officers or corre- 
sponding tech xperts. 

One assistant—A Captain as above. 

One director of suppl 

Captain or first Lieutenant as above. 
ccountant. 
hree sectional officers— 
tenants as above. 
One Director of the Technical School—One Cap- 

tain as abov 
Instructors of the 
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‘echnical School—Officers as 
above, or corresponding technical experts. 
Assistant instructors of the Technical School— 
Non-commissioned officers ranking with com- 
missioned officers or corresponding technical 

experts. 

Art. 1V.—The Chief of the Land Survey Board 
shall, subject to the control of the chief of the 
Military Central Staff Board, attend to the busi- 
ness of the Board, and be held responsible for the 
proper transaction of the same. 

Art. V.--The Chief of the Board shall, in like 
manner to the officer commanding a regiment, 
possess the right and power of granting leave of 
absence to and inflicting punishment upon officers 
under his direction. 

Art. VI.—The ‘Triangulation Section shall con- 
duct surveys preliminary to the preparation of 
maps, and the Topographical Section shall also 
conduct surveys and prepare sketches, ‘The 
Mapping Section shall prepare and publish maps 
from the sketches and information so procured, 
Subsections will discharge the functions which may 
be allotted to them. 

Ait. VIL—Chiefs of sections shall attend to 
the business of their sections. 

Art VIIIL.—Chiefs of sub-sections shall attend 
to the business of their sub-sections. 

Art. IX.—Officers attached to sub-sections shall 
discharge the functions that may be allotted to 
them, 

Art. X.—The Assistant shall control the general 
business of the Board. 

Art. XL—The director of supply shall have 
charge of business relating to the supply of ma- 
terials, and the preservation and issuing and 
returning of books and drawings. 









































Art. XIL—The Accountant shall be entrusted 
with the duty of keeping the accounts in connec: 
tion with the expense of surveys. 

Ait. XIIL.—Officers attached to sections shall 
attend to the general business of their respective 
offices. 

Art. XIV.—A technical expert may fill the ap- 
pointment of chief of a section, 

Art. XV.—The ‘Technical School will be a 
school for the training of technical experts in land 
surveying. 

Act. XVL—The manager of the Technical School 
shall have charge of the general business of the 
school and of the education of the students. 

Act. XVI[.—lIusteuctors and assistant instruc- 
tors shall conduct the education of the students. 

Art, XVIIL—Officers of the various sections 
shall ‘also act as instructors and assistant in 
structors. 

Art. XIX.—In_ addition to the officers men- 
tioned in Art. IIL. several non-commissioned 
officers or clerks shall be appointed. 

















ASTATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
+ 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
japan'was held on Wednesday, June 6th, 1888, in 
ihe Engineering College, Tékyd, the Rev. Dr. 
Amerman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

‘The minutes of last’ meeting were read and 
approved. 

‘The Corresronpinc SecreTaryY announced 
the election of Colgate Baker, Esq., and Major- 
General H.S. Palmer as ordinary members of 
the Society, It way also announced that, owing 
(0 the illness of Professor Burton, the lecture on 
Sanitary Problems in’ Japan, which had been 
advertised for the day, could not be delivered ; 
but the Council were fortunate in being able to 
substitute for it a paper on “Christian Valley,” by 
Professor Dixon, who had kindly agreed on’ very 
short notice to read it to the Society at that time. 


Professor Dixon then proceeded to read his 
paper, of which the following is an abstract, 


‘The vailey of Mydgadani, situated in Koishi- 
bout midway between the Denzuin and 
Gokokuji temples, was for more than a century 
intimately associated with the history of Chris- 
lianity in Japan. It is even now known in the 
distinct by the name of Kirishitan Valley. ‘The 
slope leading down from Takehayaché is called 
Christian slope, and atits foot there is a simple, 
roughly hewn stone known as the Christian’s 
ve. Tradition has it that this stone matks the 
tresting-place of Pére Sidotti, who landed in 
nin the year 1709, and spent six years in 
Chistian Yashiki close by. Others say it is the 
grave of a Japanese convert, called Hachibei, 

Father Sidotti left Italy, his native country—he 
was a native of Palermo in Sicily—in the year 
1702, and travelled to Manila by way of the 
Canary Islands and India. He landed in Mani 
in the year 1707, and prepared himself there for 
work in Japan. 

At Manila were several natives of Japan, one of 
whom afterwards accompanied him on his voyage 
north. Le spent two years in studying the Tauss 

e langu nd succeeded in interesting several 
of the residents in his romantic enterprise. In 
August, 1709, all preparations being complete, he 
set sail fiom Manila and landed on the shores of 
Osumi in October of the same year. An account 
of his further adventures and death will be found 
in the Chrysanthemum magazine for September, 
1882. 


Myégadani Valley did not receive its name of 
Kirishitan Valley from Pére Sidotti’s residence in 
it. He found secret believers in the creed when 
he arrived there. Only twenty-six years before 
an Italian priest, Guiseppe Chiara, had died in Do- 
shin-ch6, which is situated at the top of Christian 
Slope, and his grave is still to be Hada in excel- 
lent preservation in the Muryo-in graveyard about 
half_a mile off. The tomb is of singular shape. 
On a square stone pedestal 2} feet high rests a 
foreign lat carved in solid stone, just such as 9 
priest mightwear, ‘The stone bears the date, 25th 
July, 1683. ‘The priest is of opinion that another 
ioreigner is buried in the giaveyard, but there 
seems to be no clue to the finding of his tomb. 

‘The paper was illustrated by photographs of the 
rough tombstone in Christian Valley, of Christian 
Yashiki, of Christian Slope, and of the tomb of 
Guiseppe Chiara, 

The Cuairman, in thanking the author for his 
paper, remarked’ that Mr. Dixon deserved an 
extra vote of thanks for his kindness in reading it 
ata few hours’ notice. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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THE FAPANESE PENAL LAW. 
——— 

* Contribution to the Knowledge of the History of 
the Japanese Penal Law.” By Dr.G. Micuartis. 
Abstract from the Transactions of the German 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XXXVIII. 

‘Tne author bases his dissertation upon the follow- 

ing works :—Nihon shi, by Minamoto no Midzu- 

kuni; Kei ho shi riaku, by Yokoyama Yoshikiyo 

(7th year of Meiji, 1874); Zoku rin gen hi roku, 

by Hachiya Shingoro (inspector of the Yedo 

Gaols) 11th year of Bunkwa (1814); Hoso shi yo 

sho, Collection of Laws of the period of Saiho (701- 

703); Ancient Fapan and Fictions of Adoption, by 

Kk. Ono; Penal Code of 1871-1875, by Longtord 

(Transactions of the Astatic Society Vol. V. part 2, 

1877); and Le Fapon al’Exposition Universelle 

(1878). 

Nobody having up to the present time under- 
taken the task of publishing a scientific history of 
the Penal Law of Japan, Dr. Michaelis proposes to 
do so, and says that, although there exist many 
difficulties inputting together such voluminous 
materials, especially if the compiler is not ac- 
quainted with the Japanese written language and 
las consequently to rely chiefly upon transla. 
tions, nevertheless this subject, being highly in- 
teresting, is worthy to be treated. 

‘The necessary translations have been made by 
students of the German Law School of Tokyé, and 
the greater part of the results compared by the 
student jurist Ouchi Ushinosuke, to whom the 
author expresses his best thanks, He finally 
acknowledges the great assistance was given to 
him by Mr. Minoa Jun, Chief of the Imperial 
Library, and teacher of Japanese Law in the Ger- 
man Law School. 

The history of the penal law of every nation 
that has developed itself from the first state of 
uncivilization to that of a higher civilization, shows 
three different stages in the procedure and punish 
ment of crimes. During the period of a nation’s 
infancy a crime is considered as a sin against 
the Gods. These revenge the crime, and should 
human punishment be awarded to the sinner, this 
is done only in order to avert the curse which has 
been brought by the criminal upon the nation, 
clan, or State. 

When the nation has reached a move improved 
state of civilization, and the childish belief in the 
interference of the Gods in human acts has died 
out, another idea appears. ‘The injured man or 
his relatives assume to themselves the right of ven- 
geance. The son of the killed man carries on a feud 
against the murderer, or the exasperated people 
lynch the disturber of peace. The right of the State 
to take the initiative in tracing and punishing the 

iminal is only gradually acknowledged. 

in civilized States personal vengeance 

is prohibited. The State itself is considered to be 

injured by a crime, even when the damage done 
touches only a private person, and it gives satisfac- 
tion to the sentiment of injured justice by official 
punishment of the criminal. The State possesses 
the subjective right of punishment, that is to say 

“the right to punish.” 

The greatest criminal philosopher of Japan is 
Minamoto no Mitsukuni (1701), the author of 
the history of the Japanese penal law (Dai Nihon- 
shi). He proves the alse right of punish- 
































ment of the Sovereign of Japan in his capacity of 
representative of the Gods on the earth. Mina- 
moto writes :—"The holy Emperors represent the 
will of the Gods, and proclaim on their behalf the 
penal law, by which they rule the nation.” He 
was a follower of the “ natural theory.” 

The history of the Japanese penal law can be 
divided into four periods :—The first period from 
the origin of the penal law to the proclama- 
tion of the Zatho-ritsu, that is to say up to the 
beginning of the 8th century of the Christian 
era; the second period includes the age of the 
Taiho-ritsu and the decay of the penal law 
under the Fujiwara (about 1200 a.p.); the third 
period treats of the penal law in the times of the 
military despotism and of the Tokugawa (up to 
1868) ; the fourth period, finally, comprehends the 
period of Meiji up to the present time. 

Pertop I.—The beginning of the history of the 
penal law in Japan is, as. in other countries, 
wrapped up in a legend. Man was by nature 
good and pious and, as long as he did not 
change this nature, could not commit any crime. 
But unfortunately there existed malevolent Gods, 
namely Vaso maga tsuhi no Kami and O-maga 
tsuhi no Kami, that is to say, Gods and Great 
Gods of sins and faults, and these inspired man to 
do evil deeds. The being possessed with the devil 
became also a devil, and withowt his own know- 
ledge committed the most horrible crimes. 

But then we had two benevolent Gods, Kana 
o hi no Kami and Ona o hi no Kami, the Gods 
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of moral improvement, and, when these inspired 
the sinner, he acquired the knowledge of good and 
evil and recognized his fault. When he acknow- 
ledged his crime and was repentant, he became 
innocent and pure as he was before. No corpo 
real or life punishment therefore existed atthattime, 

That temporary condition of sin was, however, 

ctical consequence ; the whole property of 
, being considered as infected, was taken 
away from him and thrown into the water, if pos- 
sible where a whirlpool existed, as there was the 
entrance to the mansion of the evil Gods. 

The purification of the sinner by means of his 
repentant confession and of the loss of his property 
was called harai, which means expiation, and 
this definition was also used later, when people 
arrived at the more practical idea of not throwing 
into the water the property of the criminal but 
of giving the same, as a compensation, to the 
injured party. 

The infatuation of men by evil Gods and the 
consequent mischievous possession of the same, 
seem to have been very common, as it is said in 
the history of Japan that at the ascension to the 
throne of the Emperor Jinmu Tennd a general 
harai of the nation was ordered for the expiation 
of all the sins committed in the past. 

The office of superintendent of the expiation 
was hereditary in the family of Nakatomi, the 
members of which conducted the Aara: till the time 
when religious purification from sins was separated 
from real punishment of the criminal. 

In case of paucity of direct evidence, guilt, ac- 
cording to religious ideas, was ascertained by 
means of the judgment of the Gods. ‘The best 
known of these judgments was the so-called Kuga 
tachi, and the first example of its exercise is 
reported to have taken place in the time of the 
15th Emperor, Ojin Tennd (300 years a.p.) ‘Ta- 
kenouchi-no-Sukune, a faithful commander of the 
Imperial army, was sent by his sovereign to the 
western provinces, in order to punish certain rebels 
there. Meanwhile his brother Uma-shiuchi-no- 
sukune accused him of being in connivance with 
the insurgents, and of plotting a revolt. Takeno- 
uchi was therefore recalled to answer to the 
charge brought against him, and although he 
affirmed his innocence, the Emperor, still doubt- 
ing, ordered recourse to the judgment of the 
Gods. The ceremonial took place on the bank 
of the river Shiki. The two brothers had each to 
ahand in boiling w nd as Takano- 
w his hand uninjured while his brother 
was scalded, the innocence of the former was held 
to be proved. 

Another variety of judgment by the Govern- 
ment was that of putting into the hand of the 
accused a red-hot axe, and in this case guilt or 
innocence was proved according as the metal 
burned the hand or left it unscathed. 

After the 24th year of the Emperor Keitai (530 
Aw.) we hear no more of the judgment of the 
Gods in penal cases. 

Minamoto writes:— Only when men became 
worse and were agitated by passions, it was shown 
that they could not be governed any more without 
penal laws.” It is not possible to determine 
the time when real corporal, material, and life 
punishments were introduced. We can, however, 
take it as certain that up till the end of the sixth 
century no written law existed. There is also no 
doubt that long before the first written law was 
published different punishments for crimes were 
applied. A peculiarity, however, was that all 
penalties, the capital punishment included, could 
be commuted on payment of a sum of money. 
These commutations of penalties, which had their 
origin in the harat, were called Shioku sai. 


Minamoto-no-Midzukuni gives us the following 
examples from that half-historical period 

Saikino Aganoko took from the Princess Meteori 
several arm and foot rings and gave them to his 
wife. When the crime was discovered he was 
condemned to death, but he escaped that punish- 
ment by giving up to the Government all his 
property. 

Minamoto mentions that besides capital punish- 
ment, other penalties, as tattooing, banishment, 
degradation, confiscation of land, and flogging 
were awarded to criminals. Atsumi-no-Muraji 
Hamako was tattooed because he favoured the re- 
bellion against the Emperor Richiu (400-405). In 
435 A.D. an official by name Tsugeno Kumitsuke 
was degraded to a lower rank. In the same 
epoch the Princess Okaru was banished to 
Shikoku as a punishment for having committed 
incest. Theft was punished by the restitution of 
the stolen property and the payment of a fine. If 
the thief was unable to comply with the require- 
ments of the law he became the slave of the person 
whom he had robbed. 

The first positive notice that we have of a written 
law dates from the time of the Empress Suiko 
(593-628 A.p.) During 12 years of her government 


















































Prince Shotoku Taishi compiled the so-called 
Kwampo, a code which consisted of 17 precepts. A 
portion of these laws has been preserved in works of 
alatter period, and has also been translated into 
foreign languages. The laws published by Shotoku 
Taishi, being moral rather than positive precepts, 
are of little interest in connection with the penal 
jaw. 

In the 28th year of the Empress Suiko’s reign 
(621) a real penal code was published, of which 
we only know that disloyalty to the Emperor, the 
Empress, or one’s own parents, was visited with 
severe punishments. 

‘The real historical time only begins with the 
reign of the Emperor Tenji in the year 662. He 
ordered his Minister, Kamatari, to collate the 
various existing written laws and the law of usage 
and custom and to compile with this material a 
code. This code was published 9 years afterwards 
under the denomination of Omi chio no tatho ritsu 
rio, which means the code from the time when the 
Mikado resided at Omi. It forms the basis of 
later Japanese legislation, namely of the so-called 
Tatho ritsu, 

Of the original text of the Omi chio no taiho 
ritsu rio nothing has been preserved; the general 
context being only known from later laws, of which 
it is expressly said that they are based upon the 
code of the Emperor Tenji. 

Periop I.—The most important document 
upon which the Japanese penal law is based, is the 
Tatho-ritsu-rio, which was compiled in the year 702 
A.D. by Fujiwara-no-Fuhito, by order of the Em- 
peror Mommu Tenné (697-707). About that time 
Chinese civilization, Chinese religions, and moral 
and legislative ideas were predominant in n. 
We find therefore in the Zatho ritsu-rio not only 
a codification of the existing laws of Japan up 
to that epoch, but also vestiges of the Chinese 
legislation of the time of the Tang-Dynasty (2nd 
half of the 7th century). Taiho-ritsu-rio means 
the law of the period of Taiho. 

The original text of this law has disappeared, 
and we have only a knowledge of it from later 
laws, especially from the so-called Yo-ro-ritsu-rio, 
which is contained in the Hososhi-yo cho or collec- 
tion of the most important laws. The Foro-ritst- 
vio having retained the form of the Tatho-ritsu, 
and the variations being only of slight importance, 
Japanese books of law usually took as their basis 
the Taiho code instead of the Yoro-ritsu-rio, which 
more correctly ought to have been quoted. 

The Zaiho code is divided into ritsu (prohibi- 
tions and penalties) and vio (precepts, orders, 
administrative regulations). Each of these parts is 
contained in ten books, of 12 and 3o sections respec- 
tively. The 12 sections of the Zaiho ritsu are :— 

1. General rules. 

2. On the guarding of the Imperial Palace. 

3. Organisation of Officials. 

4. Taxes, corvées, 

5. Military barracks. 

6. Penalties for sedition. 

7. Robbery and theft. 

8. Bodily injuries, crimes against life, quarrels, 
insults. 

g. and 10. Sundry punishable acts. 

tt, Pursuit and arrest of criminals, 

12. Judgment. 

The Tatho-ritsu gives 5 principal and 20 dif- 
ferent sub-categories of penalties. 

1.—Cht, light flogging: 10, 20, 30, 40, or 50 
strokes with a bamboo twisted with flax. This 
penalty was more shameful than painful. 

2.—Fo, severe flogging: 60, 70, 80, 90, or 100 
strokes with a bamboo without flax. This often 
endangered the life of the criminal. 

3.—To, penal servitude, usually consisting in 
public and shameful work, as cleaning roads, 
carrying stones, etc. The terms of this punish- 
ment were 1, 1}, 2, 24, or 3 years, 

4.—Ru, banishment, that is to say banishment 
to adjacent, distant, and more remote parts. The 
first consisted in deportation to a place situated 
400 Chinese 1i from the delinquent’s residence; 
the second to a distance of 500-700 Ji, and the 
third to a distance of 700 to 1,500 li. 

5.— Shi,” capital punishment either by hang- 
ing or by decapitation, Hanging was considered 
the lighter punishment, because it could not take 
place during spring and summer. During the 
time when nature was full of life, nobody was con- 
demned to die a violent death: when fruits hung 
from the trees men ought not to hang from the 

allows. Thus the criminal sometimes enjoyed a 
jong respite before his execution, and could even 
hope to be reprieved during this time. Amnesties, 









































general or local, took place too often in Japan, and 
this during later centuries detracted from the 
efficacy of the law. ‘The grounds of pardon were 
various: ascensions to the throne of Emperors, 
changes of periods, striking acts of filial love on 
the part of a subject, extraordinary events, victories, 
‘gtc., etc. The pardoned criminal was usually 
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banished to a distant place. The punishment of 
decapitation by the sword was executed even in 
summer. 

The Taiho-ritsu especially cites amongst punish- 
able acts the so-called Hachi giaku (hachi =8 
and giaku = acts contrary to nature, barbarous 
misdeeds). It includes the 8 following kinds of 
crimes :— 

1.—Mo-hon (mo = attempt, hon = rebellion), 
crimes against’ the Emperor and the State. 
Regicide has never been committed in Japan 
no mortal being has ever dared to touch 
the Son of Heaven. Even the most remote 
attempt upon the life of the Sovereign was punished 
with death, And not only the criminal but also 
his father and sons had to die. His property and 
his servants were allotted to the State. If the 
father of the deliquent was over 80 years of age, 
or a cripple, he was not executed. The grand- 
father and the grand sons as well as the brothers 
of the condemned, were banished to distant places. 

When Mohon was committed by priests, nuns, 
women or members of the Imperial guards, the 
ulprits alone were punished and not their families. 
e endangering of the safety of the State was 
punished with the same penalty. : 

The absence of any definition of high treason 
and ordinary treason seems to have leit a wide 
field to the judge in deciding which crimes had to 
be considered as Mohon, ~ 

2.—Bo-tai_giaku (bo = attempt, tai 
giaku = against nature). 3 

He who attempted to destroy Imperial graves, 
the gates of the Imperial palaces or the palaces 
themselves, was hanged, and if the clime was 
carried into effect the delinquent and his relatives 
were punished as for Mohon. 

3.—Bo-han (bo = attempt, han = desertion). 

He who attempted to desert from his country 
and to go abroad in order to help an enemy of 
his fatherland, was hanged, and, if arrested on his 
way to the foreign country, was beheaded, his sons 
being punished with distant banishment. 

4.—Akwgiaku (aku = bad, depraved). 

He who attempted to kill his father, mother, 
grand-parents, the brothers or sisters of his 
parents, his own brothers or sisters or his parents. 
in-law, was beheaded. His sons and his father 
were subject, according to the circumstances, to the 
same punishment. 

5.—Fu-do (fu isthe negation; do=body). 

He who killed a person, cut his limbs, or by 
means of witchcraft made him sick or mad, wi 
beheaded and his sons were sentenced to 3 ye 

enal servitude. The law mentions here a peculiar 
kind of crime called Kodoku (Ko=insect, doku= 
poison). If many insects belonging to different 
species were shut up together, the strongest would 
devour the weakest till only one remained. T 
consequently became very dangerous, and if put 
on a man, bewitched him. For this crime the 
punishment was beheading. 

For causing severe bodily injury to a brother or 
sister the punishment was 1} year's penal servitud: 

6.—Tat-fu-kei (taimgreat, fu means negation, 
kei=respect). In this article are included many 
crimes committed against the Emperor or against 
religion; theft of objects belonging to the Em. 
peror, or to temples, etc., punishment of which 
was banishment; theft of the Imperial seal ot 
counterfeiting of the same, the punishment of 
which was decapitation. He who failed to prepare 
medicines for the Emperor according to prescrip- 
tion, was punished with 2 years’ penal servitude, 
and to the same penalty were liable the cook who 
did not dress the meats for the Imperial table 
according to the prescribed rules, and the ship- 
builder who constructed an unseaworthy or inferior 
vessel for the Sovereign. 

He who spoke in a disrespectful manner of the 
Emperor, and he who failed to obey the behests of 
an Traperiall order or received an Imperial messen- 
ger without due reverence, was hanged. 

7.-—" Fu-ko” (fu=not, ko=obedience, custom, 
respect). 

In Fu-ko are included all crimes‘of irreverence 
to parents and other persons, to whom respect is 
due. He who calumniates his parents, grand 
parents, parents-in-law, o their parents, wrongfully 
charges them with a crime, curses them, or against 
their will leaves the paternal home and founds 
an independent one, or who, during the prescribed 
mourning time, contracts a marriage, plays music, 
or who, after receiving the news of the death of 
arelative does not puton mourning or does not 
modulate his voice according tothe existing rules; or 
any official who in order to get rid of an unpleasant 
duty feigns the death of his father, mother, etc., 
or who has carnal intercourse with the concubine 
of his father or of his grand-father, was punished 
with penal servitude for 1 to 3 years. But he who 
wilfully charged his. parents, grandparents, or 
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equity). In Fugi are contemplated two kinds of 
criminal deeds, which had no connection with 
each other; attempts by a subordinate upon the 
life of his superior (civil or military), and attempts 
to kill the prefect of a province, were punished with 
decapitation, 

Another penalty contained in Fugi was enforced 
on any martied woman, who after learning of the 
death of her husband, either did not put on mourn- 
ing or permitted sexual intercourse during the 
mourning period. In this case the punishment was 
1} to 2 years’ penal servitude. 

The other crimes which the Taiho-ritst visited 
with punishment were :— 

(1.) Crimes against religion and holy objects. 

(2.) Crimes against the Imperial palace. 

(3.) Crimes against health and life. 

(4.) Crimes against property (theft and rob- 
bety: 

(5.) Kidnapping. 

(6.) Punishment of physicians. 

(7.) Punishment of officials. 

(8.) Arson. 

(g.) Crimes against morality 

(t0.) Shido, Oshido, and Buds. 

(11.) Disobedience of Imperial orders, 

(12.) Slander and other punishable acts. 

‘The above classification of offences is, however, 
hot very exact, quite different crimes Leing often 
included in the same article. 

(L) Crimes against religion and holy objects. 
Here were inclided minor offences of distespect 
and of negligence towards religion and temples, 
violation of prescribed ceremonies at court 
theft of Buddha or of his disciples? effigies. 
punishment varied according to the offence 
gravity, viz, from flogging to penal servitude for 2 
years. Should fire break out, on account of negli 
gence, in a temple or in the Kunaisho (Imperial 
Household Department), the culprit was punished 
with 2 years’ penal servitude ; and if the fire reached 
the Imperial Gate or the accessory buildings be 
longing to the Monarch's palace, the punishment 
was banishment to a distant place 

(2.) Crimes against the Imperial palace. Fi 
the slightest offence, viz., for quarelling in the 
grounds of the Imperial palace, the punishment was 

0 blows with the light bamboo; if the noise were 
heard in the palace 100 heavy blows. Entering the 
Sovereign's residence, without being entitled to do 
s0, was puntished, according to the different places 
rd yates, with 1} to 3 years’ penal servitude, with 
death by hanging should the culprit enter the dwe' 
ing of the Emperor by climbing over the inner wall, 
and by decapitation if he wore arms, He who 
shot an arrow over the walls of the Iinpetial resi 
dence was hanged. 

(3). Crimes against health and life. He who 
in @ scuffle inflicted bodily injuries on another, 
was punished, according to the gravity of the case, 
with from 4o light to 100 heavy blows and to 1} 
years’ penal servitude. If in consequence of the 

yjuries death occured, the penalty was hangin, 

The sentence for some injuries, as cutting the to: 
gue or destroying the generative powers, was dis- 
tant banishment. Intoxication and other similar 
circumstances were regarded as mitigations, as 
well in the case of bodily injuries as in that of 
manslaughter, and the judge could under such 
circumstances reduce the penalty to a fine. 

If the son or next relative of a murdered man 
accepted a bribe from the murderer to gloss over 
the crime, he was sentenced to 3 years’ penal 
servitude, 

Grandparents and parents, who killed their 
children in consequence of disobedience, were set 
tenced to 1} years’ penal servitude, and in the case 
of parents-i-law the penalty was a degree higher. 
In both cases negligence causing death was un- 
punished. ‘Those who slew their servants, because 
the latter had committed a crime, were punished 
with 80 heavy blows, because they ought to have 
first informed the authoritics of the misdeed. If 
the servant so slain had committed no crime the 
punishment was then too heavy blows. 

If in a tumult a man was killed, he who caused the 
fighting and he who committed the manslaughter 
were punished with distant banishment. 

‘Then comes the punishment for rescuing a pi 
soner, which according to circumstances, was 
distant banishment or hanging. 

(4.) Crimes against property (theft and rob- 
bery). Robbery was punished in proportion to the 
value of the stolen property, for which a special 
table existed. The minimum punishment was 2 
years’ penal servitude, but if the crime was accom 
panied by ill treatment or bodily injury the criminal 
was hanged. Punishment was awarded even when 
the stolen goods were of no value. The penalty for 
robbery attended by murder was decapitation 

‘The crime of entering a house with arms, with 
the object of committing robbery, was punished 
with distant banishment, 











































































































































parents-in-law of a crime was hanged, 


8.—Fugi (fu means negation, gi sentiment of. ‘The penalty for an attempt to steal was 50 light 
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blows, and for theft was, according to the value of 
the stolen property, from 60 heavy blows to penal 
servitude, banishment, or penal servitude at the 
place of banishment. 

An official who appropriated for his own use the 

goods of another was considered by the law a 
robber. 
. Kidnapping. He who stole a human being 
for the purpose of making of him or her a servant 
was punished with distant banishment, If, how- 
ever, the object of the offence was to adopt the 
kidnapped person as a son or to marry her, then 
the punishment was 2$ years’ penal servitude. 
‘The penalty was milder if the person who was 
carried away was a consenting patty. He who 
kidnapped the servant of another in order to make 
of him his own servant was considered a robber, 
and the servant, if he consented, as a uiief, 

(6.) Punishment of physicians. Physicians who 
caused the death of a man in consequence of 
having employed inadequate medicine or im- 
properly used the gold or silver pins, in acupuncture, 
was sentenced to one year’s penal servitude. If, 
however, it was anaes that the medicine was 
innocuous, the punishment was 3o light strokes. 

(7.) Punishment of officials. An official who 
accepted a bribe for acting unlawfully or unjustly, 
was punished according to the amount received, 
with from So heavy blows to death by hanging. 
If he accepted a Liibe for the speedy settlement of 
any matter which, however, was not opposed to 
the law, the punishment was milder, the maximum 
being 1 year’s near banishment. 




































(8.) Arson, Simple arson was punished with 
3 years’ penal servitude, and if combined with 
theft, with hanging. If'any one died in conse- 





quence of arson the culprit was considered a mur- 
deter, and if bodily injuries occurred, he was sub- 
ject to the penalties for that crime, should they be 
more severe than that for arso 

(9.) mes against morality. Simple unchastity 
was punished with 1 year's penal servitude. ‘These 
severe ideas of morality it is said were maint 
up to the times of the Tokugawa G 
Adultery was punished, without any d 
account of sex, with 2 years,’ and rape with 3 years? 
penal servitude. 

(10.) Sido, Oshido and Bodo. 
vetly enter ; Oshido, probably 
means other than the gate, and Bodo to pass 
through a gate under a false name. On the two 
principal reads going through the Japanese main 
island, the Tokaido and the Nakasendo, there 
existed gates at which travellers were questioned 
as to their names, the purpose of their journey, etc. 
The punishment for infraction of this rule, if at 
any of the three great gates of Fuwa in Mino, 
Arachiin Echizen, and Suzuga in Ise, was 1 year’s 
penal servitude, and less if at the other gates, 

(11.) Disobedience of Imperial orders. If 
arising from negligence, the penalty was 4o heavy 
strokes, and if wilfully 2 years’ penal servitude. 
Forgery of an Imperial order or document, com: 
mitted with the object of obtaining an advantage, 
was punished with distant banishment, and forgery 
of orders of the Daijo-kwan with 100 heavy strokes. 

Finally any one who set forth untrue statements 
ina petition to the Emperor was sentenced to 2 
years’ penal servitude. 

(12.) Slander and various other punishable acts. 
Anyone who wilfully and falsely accused another 
of a punishable act was punished with the same 
penalty which would have been awarded to the 
accused had the charge been true. 

Anyone who deprived another of his liberty 
under the false pretext that he was acting on bi 
half of the authorities, was sentenced to 2 years” 
penal servitude, Disobedience of the orders of a 
competent official was punished with 60 heavy 
strokes. 

Priests and nuns who drank wine or ate any of 
the five forbidden kinds of onions, were punished 
with 30 days’ hard labour. If priests, in a state 
of intoxication, quarrelled with other persons, 
they were expelled from the priesthood. If they 
took part in secular music or played games of 
hazard, they were sentenced to hard labour for 100 
days. “They were, however, allowed to play on 
the koto, and to play the game of go.” 

Priests were punished for theft and unchastity 
like other persons, expulsion from the priesthood 
being computed as equal to 1 year’s penal servitude. 

Anyone who did not denounce a crime commit- 
ted by another was liable to a penalty 3 degrees 
lower than that which would be awarded for the 
crime committed. Women were exempted from 
the application of this rule. 

‘Then there follows a classification of different mi- 
nor crimes and their punishments ; as, for instance, 
refusal to assist a neighbour attacked by robbers or 
murderers; 1efus@l to respond to a cry for help or 
to inform the police ; connivance by officials at the 
escape of a prisoner; the slaying of unarmed 
criminals at the moment of their arregt; or the 
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refusal by an officer to give assistance when asked 
to do so. 

Anyone who denounced a crime committed by 
himself, and which was still undiscovered, was not 


punished. 
Then come the special laws applicable to 
officials. ‘The punishment of three years’ penal 





servitude for a common person was reduced for 
an. official to 1 year and dismissal fiom his 
office. One year after the expiration of his punish- 
ment he might be re-admitted into the public 
service, but in a grade lower than that which he 
formerly had. Bribery might also be punished, 
in addition to the above-mentioned penalties, with 
expulsion from the service and degradation to the 
class of the common people. Penalties on public 
servants who violated their filial obligations or 
mourning rules, might be expulsion from the 
service and loss of all privileges. 

There existed in the Zatho-ritsu6 different classes 
of mitigating circumstances, viz., relationship to 
the Imperial family, the friendship of the Em- 
peror, a previously virtuous life, great ability and 
merit from a national point of view, great military 
merit, and, finally, official rank of the first, second, 
or third class. 

If persons, in whose case any of the above miti- 
gating circumstances existed, committed a crime, 
which was punishable in the case of common people 
with death, the Emperor had to take cognizance of 
the case and judge it. For minor crimes and of- 
fences there existed a special reduction of penalties. 

People who stood in a certain relationship to the 
above privileged persons were entitled to miti- 
gated treatment. 

The Tatho-ritsu contained also the following five 
precepts, regarding the demeanour of the prisoner, 
which the judge had to observe :— 

(a.) Fi-te, the voice of the accused when he 
answers the judge. 

(b.) Shi-ke, the colour of his face when speak- 
ing. 

%) Ki-te, the manner of his breathing. 

(d.) Dsi-te, how the accused seemed to hear the 
judge, and whether he purposely misunderstood 
the questions. 

(e.) Moku-te, the glance of his eyes. 

The judge had to form his conclusion in the case 
having regard to these five conditions, Torture 
was only employed when the prisoner did not 
confess the crime of which he was accused, and of 
which there was evidence against h The only 
torture prescribed by the Tatho-ritse was heavy 
flogging with the bamboo. 

Privileged persons, people over 70 years, and 
children under six years, hunch-backs, cripples, 
pregnant women, priests, and nuns, could not be 
tortured. The official who tortured a pregnant 
woman received 80 heavy blows. 

The Taiho-ritsu has had a considerable in- 
fluence in the development of the Japanese penal 
law, and it clearly shows the characteristics of the 
nation, as well as the political, moral, and religious 
ideas of the legislator. A knowledge of this book 
of law is not only interesting from the standpoint 
of juridical research, but is also of great import- 
ance in connection with the history of civilisation. 
Penal laws and the character of a nation have 
always a close connection with each other. 

Another fact is apparent in the penal law of the 
period of Taiho, ‘The absolutism of the empire 
rose to theocratic despotism. ‘The right and 
authority of the Mikado were based upon the be- 
lief in his divine origin. He was the Tenshi, the 
Son of Heaven. His person was holy, and simple 
contiguity to his sacred dwelling, purely acci- 
dental disturbance of his sublime quiet, was a 
crime punishable with death. The infraction, by 
negligence, of Court ceremonies led to a shameful 

logging. The real powerlessness of the Monarch, 
the undignified and inactive position into which he 
was forced by the Tokugawa Regents, could bring 
no alteration to this doctrine, which was abandoned 
only when the Emperor gave up his cloistered 
existence and appeared before his people as a 
man, taking into his hands the “enlightened go- 
vernment’? of his subjects. 

We find also an intimate connection between 
the penal code and the precepts of religion. Both 
were bound together in the same manner as 
we find them in the canon law of our middle ages. 
Unauthorized entry into the sacred temples led to 
the public punishment of penal servitude; and 
neglect of the purification ordered by Shintoism was 
threatened with flogging. A deeper superstition 
was to be found in the punishment for bewitch- 
ing with a dangerous insect. Precepts referring 
to the relations of children towards their parents 
nd grandparents, and infractions of those rela- 
tions, show very clearly the character of the Japa- 
nese people; filial love and respect on the p 
children towards their parents sare still noble 
of the nation, and they explain. many: 
facts which are otherwise quite incomprehensible, 
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‘The father had unlimited power over his children 
just as was the case in Rome, but he bore a heavy 
responsibility for all the acts of his family. The 
crimes of the sons were punishable on the father, 
whose rights and duties were analogous. The 
slight punishment, which the Zasho-ritsu inflicts 
on parents who kill a disobedient child shows that 
the law intended to restrict their rights as litle as 
possible. 

If we consider that at the time of the compila- 
tion of the Tatho-ritsu the bureaucracy of the 
Fujiwara was the ruling power, we will understand 
the privileged position of officials with regard to the 
penal law. The Emperor Tenji, the promulgator 
of the Taiho-ritsu, made a friend of Nakatomi 
Nai-Daijin, and gave to his family the name of 
Fujiwara, to which the greatest prerogatives were 
attached. ‘The Fujiwara ruled for over 300 years, 
and were mixed up in all the intrigues of the Court, 
They made use of their power to protect against 
the law not merely the highest officials but the 
whole bureaucracy. The sacred principle of hu 
man penal law: equality before the law, which 
rendered equally responsible the highest and the 
lowest citizens, could not be practiced in those 

mes, when the power of the State was in the 
hands of a family of intriguers. 

These various conditions of the diferent classes, 
and their status before the law, appeared also in 
the feudal epoch—the warriors being then the 
privileged class—and remained till the last refor- 
mation took place. And here we find another 
peculiarity of the Japanese nation and State: 
the existence of clans or cliques. 

Punishments for crimes, which were not com- 
mitted against the Emperor, religion, parents, 
high functionaries, elc., were extraordinarily mild. 
This peculiarity. of the law is explained by the 
fact that all subjects who did not enjoy special 
protection before the law were heimin or com- 
mon people, who were only protected in their 
persons and property as far as this seemed 
necessary in the interest of the public peace. 
‘The lowest class of society, the poor, who earned 
their living by begging, carrying away the bodies 
of criminals, fencing execution places, and by other 
contemptible occupations were called Ai-nin or 
not men. 

These conditions prove in the most perfect way 
the correctness of Montesquieu’s theory in the 
“Esprit des lois”: “Every State punishes with 
the greatest severity only those crimes which 
threaten its special principle of existence, while 
often for other crimes a striking clemency is to 
be observed.” 

‘The Tatho-vitsu deserves our admiration when 
compared with the penal law books of our middle 
ages. Even in the times of Charles V. a law was 
published which was monstrous on account of its 
barbarous punishments. Mutilations and the 
most refined torments before death are there to be 
found, while in the Tatho-ritsu no such atrocities 
exist, 

However, a continuation of the history of 
Japanese penal law will show us that the humane 
Taiho-ritsu was soon followed by other laws and 
punishments, which not only arrived at the level of 
the barbarities of the European Middle Ages, but 
surpassed them by far. 

Dr. Michaelis describes the Fujiwara rule in 
Japan, and then quoting Minamoto, proves that the 
priesthood, which was greatly protected by those 
usurpers, who were zealous adherents of Budhism, 
crippled the provisions of the law and was the 
cause of revolutions and finally of the fall of the 
governing family of Japan. 

Some of the Regents tried to improve the law- 
less condition of the country by the publication of 
more drastic laws. In the 11th year of the period 
of Enriyaku (792 a.D.) a law of criminal instruc- 
tion (instruction criminelle) was published. At 
the same time the Police (Ketbiishi) were organized 
for the purpose of pursuing criminals and guard- 
ing prisoners. In the period of Jo-kwan (859876) 
12 books of Kaku (Novels) and 20 books of Shiki 
(Complement of the existing law) appeared, and 
in the period of Engi (901-922) another law (Zngi- 
kaku-shiki) was published. But none of these 
works were of any use. 

The star of the Fujiwara was setting. Every 
where rebels appeared; bands of malcontents as 
sembled together on the mountains and became 
the terror of the country; pirates infested the 
coast; prisoners escaped; whole villages were burnt 
by incendiaries, and even the priests, the friends 
of the Government, took up arms and defied thelaws 
of the State. Neither intrigues, nor strategy, nor 
official powers, nor etiquette were now of any use; 
the sword was required. A military despotism 
relieved the rule of bureaucracy. 

Pertop UI.—The Fujiwara, being no warrior 
family, lad to turn to members of other families 
for aid in the restoration of peace in the interior, 
and for the protection of the country from abroad. 




































































le two leading families, which produced the best 
military leaders, were the Minamoto in the North 
and the Taira in the South. After the fall of 
the Fujiwara these two families fought for the 
supreme power, and in consequence of the existing 
anarchy, feudalism became a ruling quality and 
civil war began. A part of the nobility was under 
the white banner of the Minamoto, and another 
under the red flag of the Taira. The fighting 
lasted for centuries, and this period is known as 
the Gen-Pei-Kassen (Gen and Hei are Chinese 
words for Minamoto and Taira, and Kassen means 
fighting). ‘The Taira ruled for a short time and 
were finally defeated by Yoritomo of the Minamoto 
family. His rule gave a temporary rest to the 
country, but after his death the struggle recom- 
menced, and although his successors remained the 
nominal Shoguns, the real government passed 
over to the H6jé. ‘They, however, were in their 
turn deposed by the Emperor Godaigo, who tried 
to govern alone. He was soon compelled to re- 
cognize a member of the Ashikaga family as 
Shogun (1339), and in the hands of the Ashikaga 
House this office remained till the first half of the 
16th century. The period which followed (from 
1573 to 1603) was one of usurpation. Nobunaga, 
on Lehalf of the Emperor, subdued the Ashikaga, 
but was afterwards assassinated, his favourite, 
Hideyoshi, succeeding to the regency. This great 
figure of the Japanese middle ages restored peace 
in’ the interior, but involved the country in wars 
with China and Korea. Civil strife reappeared 
after his death, till finally Iyeyasu, the Prince of 
Edo, defeated at the battle of Sekigahara (1600) the 
partisans of Hideyoshi’s son, and was appinted by 
the Emperor Udaijin and Shogun: He founded 
the rule of the Tokugawa, which existed for over 
250 years, a period of rest and peace. 

fhe events here shortly described had an im- 
portant bearing on the penal law of the empire, for 
the Imperial Zatho-ritse remained the principal 
legal authority. While the nominal power of the 
Emperor was unchanged, the Tatho-ritsw repre- 
sented externally the legal rights of the Crown. 

But as there existed no officials to administer 
this law, every territorial lord altered its precepts 
according to his pleasure. Penalties became more 
severe, and for warriors a special law was pro- 
claimed. (See the Fo-ei-shiki-moku, a statute of 
50 articles of the period of Fo-ei, 1231.) Robbery, 
especially piracy and robbéry committed by bands, 

ways punished with decapitation; bodily 
injuries in a scuffle with banishment and con- 
fiscation of the fief of the offender. For common 
people the following dishonouring penalties were 
introduced: branding of the face and shaving of 
half of the hair of the head, the last punishment 
being also a supplementary penalty for adultery. 

Minamoto says that. the Emperor Go-daigo 
instituted an Imperial Judicial Court, the Ketst- 
dan-F6, which was under the supervision of his 
Minister, and that when the crime was very severe 
he reserved the right of judgment to himself. In 
the period of Kemmu (14th year) he promulgated 
the Kemmu shikimoku, which was based on the 
Fo-ei shikimoku. After the period of O-nin, how- 
ever, the empire fell into a condition of complete 
disorder, different laws and punishments obtaining 
in different districts and territories. The most 
cruel penalties were introduced, as for instance, 
burning alive, crucifixion, cooking in boiling water 
(kama-iri), sawing to pieces (nokogiri biki), &C., 
&e. 

Hanging, flogging, and penal servitude were 
not deemed suitable for warriors ; they had to die 
by the sword. In some territorial statutes we find 
exposure of the head (kioshi) as a punishment. 

Besides the ordinary penalties the following, 
called jun-kei, were introduced for warriors, which 
were considered partly as principal and partly as 
accessory punishments : 

1, Moshi-kome, confinement in one’s own house. 

2. Oshikome, reprimand. 

3. Fo-seki, explusion from caste. 

4. Sho-kin, imprisonment. 

5. Kwa-tai, fine. 

6. Kai eki-sho-shoku, degradation (correspond- 
ing to menshio-kwan). 

7. Nagaku-meshi-tsuko-bekavasu, which means 
that the servants of the punished warrior were no 
longer bound in allegiance towards him. 

8. Shorio-meshi-hanashi, confiscation of the fief. 

When Iyeyasu founded ‘at Edo the rule of the 
Tokugawa, a long period of peace and rest began. 
Iyesasu and his successors were anxious to secure 
permanent domestic peace by means of laws. 
These were first of an administrative character, 
In 1614 statute was promulgated, which regulated 
the conditions of the Kuge (court peers) and of 
the Buke (warriors). In the year 1634 a scientific 
work appeared, which contained a comparison, 
from a critical standpoint, between the laws of 























Japan and those of Chii but at that time no 
positive reformation took place. The scientific 
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discussion of this subject caused, however, the in- 
stitution of a committee of jurisconsults, who had 
the task of determining the penal law contained 
in the Taiho-ritsu and of adapting it to the new 
times by adding to it several of the provisions of 
the Chinese penal law, and especially those of the 
period of the Ming dinasty. In the 4th moon of the 
and year of the period of Kwampo (1741) the work 
was finished, and in the same year the code was 
published. It is called Hiakka-jo, or the law of 
the 100 articles. ‘This code formed the basis of the 
enal law of the Tokugawa, and was the only one 
in force at Yedo. As up to a decade and a half 
ago, justice has been administered according to it, 
and as it formed the historical material which served 
for the recent reformation of the penal law, Dr. 
Michaelis gives a very detailed abstract of the 
Hiakka-jo, accompanied by several illustrations. 

According to this code the penalties were as 
follows :— 

Tataki, flogging. ‘This punishment was sub- 
divided, just as in the Tatho-ritsu, into light and 
heavy flogging. 

2. Tsut-ho, banishment. This was either simple 
expulsion from a place (Tokoro-barat) or banish- 
ment from Edo (Edo-ju-ri-shiho-barai” to a 
place 10 or more ri distant, according to the 
gravity of the crime. 

3. Capital punishment. 
different kinds, viz:— ‘ 

(a.) Decapitation (Sansai). This took place in 
two different ways, either by cutting the neck, or 
by Keisagiri, that is to say, killing by means of a 
sword blow which from the upper part of the right 
shoulder went through the chest to the left armpit. 

(b.) Burning alive (Kwa-sai); this was the 
punishment for arson. 

(c.) Decapitation and exposure of the head on 
the pillory (Go&umon). 

(d.) Crucifixion (Haritsuke). 

(e.) Sawing (Nokogiri biki). 

4. Besides flogging, banishment, and_ capital 
punishment there existed a number of shameful 
penalties, which were usually applied, partly as 
principal punishments. 

To these belong :— 

(a.) Hikimawashi, which means to be led about. 
The delinquent was led about on horseback with 
his arms tied to a board fastened on his back 
This was very often applied as accessory to the 
capital punishment. 

(b.) Sarashi. Exposure on the pillory. ‘This 
penalty was either a principal or an accessory 
punishment, 

(c.) Ketsusho, confiscation of a part or the whole 
property of the criminal, Ketsusho was an acces- 
sory punishment to banishment. 

(@.) Iresumi (tattooing), was awarded as an 
accessory punishment to banishment and flogging. 
‘There existed several kinds of tattooing, accord- 
ing to the different provinces. It was performed 
either on the arm or on the hand of the criminal. 

Dr, Michaelis gives 17 illustrations of /restmi. 

(e.) The degradation to the caste of Hinin 
(hinin-teshita and Engoku hinin-teshita), which 
was always an accessory punishment, 

In the Tokugawa law there existed also different 
punishments, which varied according to the social 
class of the delinquent. ‘There were special 
punishments for samurai, for priests and for wo- 
men, which differed from those for the common 
people (heimin). 

Samurai had special duties, prominently that of 
obedience to their lords, and an infraction of the 
same was therefore threatened with special penalties. 
It is impossible to know exactly whether samurai 
(in the event of their crimes betraying «low and 
vulgar disposition) were subject only to their special 
law, or, as some say, expelled from the warrior 
and noble class and then treated as common 
people. [tis known that samurai enjoyed under 
the Tokugawa greater privileges than those to 
which they were entitled by the law. ‘The princi- 
pal object of their actions was the maintenance of 
chivalrous dignity, and he who even slightly 
fringed the same, had to atone for it with his 
life, penal procedure not daring to touch the self 
constituted vindicator of his own honour. Besides, 
every samurai, who wished to guard his own 
dignity, could ‘avoid shameful penal proceedings 
by self-destruction (seppuku). It may therefore 
be supposed that samurai were nearly all subject 
to the precepts especially proclaimed for them in 
the penal law. 

‘The following were conta 
law:— 

(a.) Hitsuoku, confinement to. one's own house. 
The severity and the length of this punishment 
depended upon the gravity of the offence. The 
lightest penalty was called fsuésushimi (good 
behaviour, to show repentance); the most severe 
was yenrio. 

(b.) Heimon, confinement within closed doors 
and windows, and being debarred from intercourse 
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with others even, for 100 da: ‘The most severe 
form of this punishment was called chitsukio, or 
confinement in a room, 

(c.) Chikkio-inkio. Inkio means retirement fiom 
active life, In this case the retirement was a 
compulsory one combined with confinement, which 
was called £i-chikkio (Yei=pet petual) if the delin- 
quent was imprisoned in a house for life. 

(d.) Kai-tki, expulsion from the wartior caste, 
and confiscation of the fief. 

(e.) Seppuku or Harakiri, self-disembowelment. 

‘The penalties for infraction of the obligations of 
priests were genesally expulsion from temple, 
rom priesthood, etc. 

These kinds of punishments were: 

(a.) Tai-in, expulsion from priesthood. 

(8.) #su-in, expulsion from a particular temple. 

(c.) Kai-man, expulsion for ever froma religious 
sect. 

There existed special penalties for women, viz.: 
for infractions of their duty towards their husbands 
and lords. 

Tei-hatsu, shaving of the head, was the punish- 
ment for adultery. 

Nu, slavery. ‘The condemned woman was given 
as a servant to any who wanted her, and if nobody 
wished to have her, she was imprisoned. 

‘These were the penalties of the Tokugawa 
Code, Hiakka: ich had to be administered 
according to the principle of the Tatho-ritsu, but 
as Minamoto no Midzukumi says: ‘even during 
the times of the Tokugawa the law was admini 
stered differently in different provinces and uni- 
formity of the law was out of the question.’” 

Uniformity was achieved only during the present 
Government and will be spoken of in the 4th period 

Dr. Michaelis then shortly describes the dif- 
ferent kinds of tortures, which according to the 
Toku-vin-gen-hi-roku, were used undet the Toku- 
gawa and up till recent times. 

Flogging ; Zeui ishi, the prisoner being tied and 
compelled to kneel on sharp wooden spikes. His 
arms were fastened behind him, and upon his knees 
four or five heavy slabs were placed reaching to his 
chin. ‘Tying up the accused in such a manner that 
his breast-bones were painfully expanded, after 
which he was suspended, his feet being a distance 
of a decimétre from the ground. 

‘There was finally EZbiseme, or crab-torture, in 
which the prisoner was tied in a position resembling 
the shape of a crab, ; 

Perton IV.—Japanese history of recent times is 
pretty generally known, ‘The Governmentof the 
Tokugawa became more and mote odious, the suc- 
cessors of the former mighty Shoguns were incap- 
able men, and territorial princes were able singly to 
defy their power. All the noblés felt their undignitied 
position visa vis the usurpers of the national go- 
vernment, and they availed themselves of a welcome 
opportunity which was cliered to them by the first 
treaty with foreigners—when the hai bour of Yoko- 
hama was opened to foreign tade—to give vent to 
theirhate against the Tokugawa Government. 

A powerful fact the belief that the Mikado 
was the only legitimate ruler of the country, and 
that the réestablishiment of the old conditions and 
of the ancient faith would bring about the restora- 
tion of the golden age, succeeded in persuading the 
Emperor to leave his cloistered retirement at 
Kyotd, to show himself to the nation as a man, 
and to take in his own hands the reins of Govern- 
ment, choosing Yedo for his residence. 

The Imperial Restoration could not, however, 
Prevent the great social revolution which took 
place, in the shape of the abolition of the feudal 
system, of the sovereignity of the Daimio, aud the 
opening of the country to foreign trade. The 
differences of social classes were removed. Heimin 
were liberated from their contemptible position ; 
women were lawfully and socially placed in a more 
honourable position, and European civilisation be- 
came the model of all reforms. 

As might be expected, a prominent change took 
place in the domain of penal law. The Govern- 
ment, in its endeavour to obtain the abolition of 
the extiatertitoriality of foreigners in Japan, had 
to undertake the reform of the penal law. 

Already at the be ig of the period of “en. 
lightened Government,” in the first year of Meiji, 
burning alive, sawing, tattooing, and confiscation 
of property had been abolished; and instead of 
these penalties, simple capital punishment and 
penal servitude were introduced. A general miti 
gation of penalties was initiated, and capital 
punishment could only be carried’ out with the 
Imperial sanction, In the 3:d year of Meijr 
(1870), a special committee began the compilation 
of acode, which was published in January, 1871, 
under the tile of Situ ritse-go rio. Tt was based 
on the Satho-ritsu, with some application of the 
criminal principles of the Chinese laws fiom the 
times of the Ming and Tsing dynasties, reducing, 
































































































































In May, 1873, a revised Shin-ritsu go-rio ap- 
peared based on the spirit of Chinese, European, 
and American laws. ‘This statute, Kattei-ritsu-rio, 
is described by Mr. Longford as a “revised funda- 
mental and supplementary law,” and it contains 
318 atticles in two volumes. 

‘The 318 articles form the following 13 sections :— 

1. General principles. 

2. Punishable acts with reference to land and 
tenements, tegistration, mattiage, and miscella- 
neous observances, 

3. Robbery and theft. 

4. Murder and manslaughter. 

5. Assault and battery. 

6. Slander, 

7. Punishments for officials who neglect or re- 
fuse to pursue punishable acts, false charges, etc. 

8. Bribery. 

9. Embezzlement and fraud. 

10. Kidnapping and adultery. 

11, Sundry infractions. 

12. Punishments for officials who neglect. to 
arrest offenders against the law, resistance offered 
to officers intrusted with the duty of arresting, etc. 

13. Judgment and execution of penalties. 

In sections 2-12 is contained the whole objective 
penal law of the Empire. It abolished all existing 
laws. Later on several supplementary laws were 
appended to it, but they were chiefly of an econo- 
mical and social character, providing for the 
punishment of misdemeanours, infractions of the 
press-laws, the railway laws, etc. 

Dr. Michaelis refers, for the details this 
statute, to Mr, Longford’s publication (See Trans- 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. V. 
Part, IL, pp. t-114). 

‘There exist in this revised code 20 degrees of 
punishment, Imprisonment for 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 
60, 70, 80, 90, 100 days; 1, 1}, 2, 24,3, 5, 7, 10 
years or for life, and finally capital punishment. 
The condemned person is confined in the gaol 
of the Prefecture where he has been sentenced, 
and has to be employed according to his ability. 
‘The purpose of imprisonment is that the criminal 
may gradually improve and become repentant. 
Capital punishment. is executed by hanging of 
beheading. Decapitation is considered the more 
severe penalty; and for some revolting crimes, as 
for instance particide, exposure of the head. is 
ordered. ‘The body of the executed criminal can 
be handed over to the relatives, but it cannot be 
buried with religious ceremonies, The grave- 
stone can only bear the name of the criminal and 
the date of lis death. ‘The execution is notified 
at the place where it has been performed, and at 
the birthplace of the criminal 

In certain cases also the offender might be ex- 
posed in an iron caye in the coust-yard of the jail ; 
and tor samurai there existed imprisonment with- 
outlabour. This last punishment might take place 
also in the house of the offender, who was locked up 
in aroom, and seen by none but those who brought 
him his food. If the imprisonment had to take 
place in the jail, he was kept in a special place, 
and had to look after his food and clothing, being 
free to occupy himself as he pleased, ‘This punish 
ment was only applied when the crime committed 
was not a common or degrading one, but for other 
criminal acts as robbery, theft, ravishment, etc. 
the samurai was degiaded and then punished as 
a common person. 

In case of a criminal proceeding against officials 
of the first and second class, the previous permis- 
siun of the Emperor had to be obtained. 

_ Dr. Michaelis vefers for details as to aggrava- 
tion, extenuation, etc., to Me, Longford’s book. 

This revised code had also a short life. The 
spread of European ideas and civilization, and the 
desire of the Government lo possess codes equal to 
those of Euope, as well as the question of the 
abolition of extratertitoriality, led to the publica 
tion of a new penal code, the Kei-ho, which was 
promulgated in July, 1880. Professor Boissonade 
took a prominent part in the compilation of the 
Kei-ho, which contains 4 books and 430 articles. 

The first book treats of the application of the 
penal law in general, of princi d accessory 
penalties, of mitigating, aggravating, and exclud- 
Ing circumstances, of relapses (1écidivisme), of the 
occurrence of several punishable acts together, of 
the participation of several persons in the same 
offence, and of attempts. 

The second book contains the delicta publica: 
crimes against the common weal, the peace and 
safety of the State, against public health, public 
morality, against graves, etc., against the liberty 
of commerce, industry, and agriculture and finally 
punishable acts committed by public, servants in 
their official capacity. 

The third book teats of crimes and offences 
(délits) against persons, and against the lives and 
property of priyate persons, 
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however, excessive penalties, abolishing degrees of 
capital punishments, and limiting tortures. 





‘The fourth book contains provisions against 
misdemeanours (contiaventions) 
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‘The Kei-ho is not yet eight years in force, and 
aleady there is a committee composed of Japa- 
nese and foreign lawyers (among whom there are 
also some German jurisconsults) under the pre- 
sidency of the Minister of Justice, Count Yamada, 
working with a view to its improvement. 

‘The compilation of the history of the develop- 
ment of the Japanese penal law during the period 
of Meiji must be left to a future time. The condi- 
tions of the country are not sufficiently consoli- 
dated, and legislation is somewhat vacillating. In 
consequence of the adjournment of the conferences 
for treaty revision the conclusion of the codifica- 
tion has been delayed, thus rendering it impos- 
sible to give a perfect and complete history of the 
new development of the Japanese penal law. 

The above has chiefly the object of throwing 
some light upon the historical materials which 
have served as a basis in the recent reformation 
of Japan. 

















CRICKET. 
pre 
A. to L, v. M. To Z. 

‘The latter part of the alphabet having won the 
toss, went in first, and as some of the players did 
not turn up, others had to be substituted, the 
result of the innings being 110. ‘The first part of 
the alphabet then went in, and making a very 
poor beginning—three ducks’ eggs by’ Abbott, 
Dening, and Balfour to start with—were all out 
for au average of three runs aman, which with 
four extras brought the total to37. They followed 
on, Abbott and Dening again commencing, and 
the latter contributing another egg; but Abbott 
made a fine score (59), including 4 fours and 7 
threes, and held his bat till close to the end of the 
innings, the total being 99. Following are the 
scores :— 




































M, TO Z. 
Mr. Sutter, b. Balfour. . 12| Mr, Pearson, c. and b. Bal- 

bios " aa| att Robinson, cabot, b, 
Me Morsay aou,"8. 7) Mattone cence 

Kubo ral ate Estes Haliowesa 3 
Mie chicidse Desig’ b. "2 | Me fehnay Howard, b. 

Tiatione aa | alton. a 
an 'sellscny &."Abboit 7) are Chamsiberiai, aot alts 8 

fiattour nes a 
a Wale Bal 000 oe 
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Fiest Hensal, +8 Seconp Esxinos, 

. Abbott, b. Walfor © b. Sutter 9 
Me. Atene Mater ices 8. €¢ Chamberiai by Mtorriss °8 
Me state: Be Wilford 8 8 Suter : 
Me Butts "ar b Bel istehieldt bs Riot." 94 
Me. Thodds, Stier oe Nellasn te mows co 'f 
Mes Hass. Sater : 

NE tieatie pe Walford 3 «. Chamberlain, b Waltord 13 
Me Ayr. Mgser be Sulice ¢ G. Walford econcees 8 
Ae. Arnold; by Suter osntg b, Waltord 3 
Ariens Suter vawaliord’s motontiers on : 
Mr. Chalmers, not out... $b. Walford int ° 
Sawa Heer é 
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SAILING RACE. 
aE ES 


Saturday’s race of the Yokohama Sailing Club 
was somewhat dull during its progress, but, towards 
the close, interest was reawakened by the freshening 
up of an’ atrociously “flukey” wind from about 
S.W., which was the prevailing air when the boats 
started, being dead aft for them on the first run 
to the North Mark, the wind shifted to the north- 
ward, and at the finish was actually within a point 
or two of due north, ‘To this cause are due most 
of the rather curious changes in place that took 
place between the various timing points. 

In addition to the three classes into which the 
entries are usually divided, a fourth or special 
class was provided, open to boats that had not ob- 
tained a first or second prize during the season. 
One prize was offered in each class. OF the fifteen 
Doats entered all came up except Norseman, ‘The 
wind was very light from the S.W., hold 
ing. just sufficient strength to keep the craft 
well under command while dodging about for the 
start, but thickening somewhat out in the open. 
‘The starting gun was fired precisely at two o'clock, 
and Mosquito was swung over the line a few 
seconds later, Ronin, Aborigine (with spinnaker 
already drawing), Bertha, Molly Bawn, Reiver, 
Princess Maud, Mary, &c., &¢., following in some 
such order, with Fudal E. oceupy ing the unwonted 
position of whipper-in, The only event of the 
tun out was a disagreement between Princess 
Maud and her spinnaker which, as will he seen 
from her time at the North Mark, very seriously 
hampered the little cutter. Reiver soon diew 
ahead of all and began the reach to the 
Lightship with a very hopeful start of Aborigine, 
the big sloop being also well clear of all followers. 
Continual changes of position were apparent among 
the B class craft during this stage of the race, 
Jubal E. finding it impossible to get rid of their 
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society, or to prevent her own proper op- 
ponents from improving their lead. A. little 
move than half way to the Lightship. the 





northering tendency of the breeze enabled the 
boats to lie well up to the maik, and Aborigine 
tapidly closed up on, and as speedily sailed away 
from, Reiver, The manceuviing of the “ B's” 
resulted in Scow getting to the front, while 
Princess Maud had practically repaired the effects 
of her accident. Aborigine went round as soon as 
she could clear the Lightship and came well in to 
the shipping on the port tack, but Reiver held on 
for some ten minutes before going about. The 
others favoured tactics similar to those of Captain 
Weston and after a power of beating and fiddling 
(in the course of which a foul is said to have taken 
place between Scow and Mosquito, and to have given 
rise Lo a protest on the part of the former) quite a 
crowd of the smaller craft came for the Home Mark, 
two of the C and one of the special class boats 
being among them. Within a hundved yards of 
the mark Scuw slipped past to windward of Molly 
Bawn and Princess Maud, but, reaching too far in, 
lost the welcome zephyr which those two tacked 
just in time to catch, and which sent Afosquito, the 
first to feel it, round the mark with a strong lead. 

‘This was the finish for the C and special class 
boats. Ronin and Mary were well up among 
their bigger neighbours at the mark; Tomioka 
was not far off, and Bertha could be seen with the 
naked eye, Lut /rex and the two Monocacy craft 
were still near the Lightship. As the times will 
show, Mary was within a few seconds of winning 
in the C class on her allowance, but Tomsoka 
had plenty of time to spare for the special prize. 

‘The wind had now changed so radically that 
balloon jibs and staysails were the order for the 
second run to the north mark, and, with the in- 
creased density of the air, better time was made 
than on the first occasion; and the breeze held com- 
fortably to the Lightship. Thence Captain Weston, 
with along lead, reached right into the Homoko 
shore and began to work up to the Home Mark 
short beats under the Bluff, probably anticipating 
that any change of the wind would be a return to 
its former direction. But the breeze instead 
shifted still farther to the north, freshening up at 
the same time to quite a small gale, under the in- 
fluence of which Refzer came foaming in on the 
starboard tack from the Lightship amid a crowd of 
white crests. Going about at length within a stone- 
throw of the Pacific Mail wharf, Aborigine, to whom 
time was now becoming a serious matter, came out 
far enough to clear the land and was then jammed 
across the fine on the starboard lack just promptly 
enough to beat Reiver out of her time allowance. 
The latter brought in a delightful breeze, under 
which the smaller ctaft heeled well over and pushed 
along in lively fashion. Mosquito was first to 
cross the line, followed by Fubal E and Molly 
Bawn, Princess Maud next, on a slant which kept 
the foot of her big jib well wetted, and Scow last. 
As we have already said, the chief interest of the 
race lay in the finish of the two large classes. Mr. 
E. Beart was officer of the day, and watched the 
race from a launch kindly lent from the Yokohama 
Engineering Works. ‘The following is a record of 
the race :— 
































FIRST ROUND. 
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Feet. Mark. Lightship. Home. 
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mark, ship. Finish, ance rected 

M.S. Time. 

Mr. A. Weston's dborigine ... 4.26.00 4.60.88 £32.92 — 6.32.33 

Mr. GS. Burdis's Rewer. q.yhe0 $04.98 $3038 404 $32.31 

Mr. B.C. Howard's Jubal E 4 ¢e-30 § 5240 $4940 6.19 843.33 


BCs, 
Messrs, Abbey & Schmidt's 





























Mesquite sce $47.08 8.52 5.38.30 
Dr. E, Wheeler's Molly Bacon. — = §'§1.$0 10.80 §.41.30 
Me, Allan Owston's: Princess 

Maud i a $.$4.02 11.98 5.42.04 
Mr. J. Spiegelthal’s Scow = = Ss540 113g $44.10 

FIRST ROUND. 
C Cuass. 

Mr. C.D. West's Ronin ...24 2.43.50 3.3£.00 4.25.00 — 4. 

Mr J. Donald's Mary... ah 2.42 $0 3934.38 4.26.38 1.20 4.26.05 
Mr. B. Owston’s Bertha” 17) 249.45 3-34-20 4:36.30 4 31 4:31.59 
Srrctat Uuaste 

Carst's Temioka 26 2.49.20 3.36.00 4.28.36 — 4.28 35 
« Hodge's drew 19 2.47.20 3.40.30 4.54.18 7649 4:46.20 
‘4 a3b 2.4748 3.40.00 $.18.40 0.27 $.18.13 
“Monocacy's Cutter ax 2.47.88 3.41.30 §.2§-80 4.01 31.49 
WINNERS. 
‘A Cuass. hom.s. 
Aborigine sessssesnesse ‘ sya 
B Coss. 
Mosquito soos 3 
Ronin we 








TO LADIES FOND OF RIDING. 
Se 


It may be interesting to the riding ladies of 
Japan to know that every one of the ladies I_ gave 
lessons to, in Ceylon and China, had always ridden 
with her stirrup too long! So much so that in 
some cases, we had to punch as many as four new 
holes in the stirrup leather before we could shorten 
it to the prepes length. A lady told me that the 
reason she had her stirrup long, was from fear of 
falling over to the off side! She acknowledged 
that she felt much more comfortable when I had 
altered it, but so much “in the middle” of the 
horse's back that she had nothing to “lean on” if he 
“did anything!” ‘The reason why so many of us are 
such frights on horseback is that we ride by lean- 
ing on the stirrup, and hanging on the horse's 
mouth, and not by balance alone. If we were to 
take away the stirrup and reins from the majority 
of ordinary lady riders and ask them to ride over 
a jump, tret, and canter on a free going animal, I 
wonder how many could do so? 

Iam bringing out shortly a book on ladies’ riding, 
called The Horsewoman, in which I have endea- 
voured to explain the theory of riding, in the 
simplest possible manner. [have read many books 
on the subject, but have learnt little or nothing 
from them 5 because several of the most important 
subjects have been treated in the vaguest way, the 
books being written by ladies who have never 
been out of Great Britain and know nothing about 
the unbroken brutes of ponies one has to deal 
with abroad. I was amused, on taking up a 
book on riding a short time ago, in which the 
authoress says “the standing martingale should 
be the proper length”! Any one could tell us 
that! We want to know what the“ proper length’ 
is? We also want to know how to tell when the 
stirrup is the proper length. I’m very much 
tempted—yes, I evil tel you even if you don’t buy 
my book when it comes out. 

If a lady finds she can stand in her saddle with 
her left leg perfectly straight and free from the 
third crutch, her stirrup is much too long. She 
will be unable to straighten her leg when it is 
the correct length, as the crutch will keep her 
knee bent. Therefore, in rising to the trot, 
the rise is made more by the play of the hips, than 
by that of the knee, which is always kept, even at 
the end of the upward movement, more or less 
bent. The thoroughly practical method of teach- 
ing tiding without reins, was invented by my hus- 
band and was shown by him—L acting as pupil—to 
a large and appreciative gathering of riding ladies 
and gentlemen in London last season. Those of my 
lady readers who may wish to get some idea of 
how this was done, can see it by referring to the 
Graphic of the 20th August last, the special artist 
of that paper having made several sketches of 
us, ‘The well known professional lady rider, Miss 
Nellie Reid, famous for her bond fide six foot 
timber jump, repeated many days in succession 
on the Australian horse Union, was so “ taken’? 
by the performance, that she brought it out sub- 
sequently, with great success, at the Aquarium. 
Imay observe that to carry out this method pr. 
perly, the teacher requires to be trained into his 
business. 




















A. M. Hayes. 
Grand Hotel, Yokohama. 








IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
pact WET 
Before Gro. Jamieson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Monpay, June 11th, 1888, 


Kichida Gentaro sued Thomas Symons for 
$30.50, being the value of gravel and shells sold 
and delivered at the Naval Depét. 

Defendant stated that he had paid $12 into Court, 
being the sum he believed to be reasonable, 

Kichida Gentaro, a labourer, residing at Yoshi- 
hama-cho, No. 1, deponed—The defendant on the 
gth of last month requested me to fetch some 
travel from Homoko. I said that I could not 
take gravel from Homoko, but at his request I 
got a permit from the Kencho. The Homoko 
people, however, objected. They were at last per- 
suaded by the Kocho to consent, and during five 
days I sent coolies there; some days there were 
seven and others twelve. I made a bargain with 
the defendant that it would cost $8.50 per tsubo. 
It was a verbal bargain. I asked for a document, 
but did not get one. I brought up four tsubo of 
gravel, and Twas also requested to procure a 
quantity of shells, which I got previous to get- 
ting the gravel. Defendant wanted shells, and 
I pointed to a boat then coming in and said he 
could have its cargo. He took the shells at $5.50. 








I paid for them and defendant asked me to wait 
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for payment till the 16th of this month. There 
were four boat-loads of gravel delivered in the 
Naval Depot and one boat load of shells. 

Defendant said he was to pay only a dollar for 
aboat. He wrote a note to the Kencho for per- 
mission to get the gravel, and hired this man to 
bring it to the Naval Depét. He received the 
necessary permission from Mr. Osborn, and the 
gravel was thus given to him, The man was 
really selling the gravel that the Kencho had 
given to defendant. Such a price as $8.50 per 
tsubo was extortionate. He told the man to 
get one fsubo. He could not say how much he 
had received, but there were four boat-loads. The 
coolies had to carry the gravel up eleven steps 
from the boat. 

Plaintiff said the money he claimed was not the 
price of the gravel, but the hire of the boat 
and the coolies. It required a lot of work 
to get the gravel, because a great deal depended 
on the weather. 
he Acting Judge asked whether the plaintiff 
could not select his own day. 

Plaintiff said he was told that he had to bring 
the gravel by a certain date, the 16th. 

The Acting Judge remarked that in that case 
he had a whole week in which to get the four boat- 
loads. 

Plaintiff stated that the boats used were about 
twenty feet long and 9 feet beam. It would 
take 9 or 10 coolies 4 or 5 hours to fill a boat 
under the most favourable circumstances. But 
they could not possibly do so unless the tide suited. 

The Acting Judge said that would be four or 
five coolies a day. How much was coolies hire ? 

Mr. Moss said about 25 cents for unskilled 
labour. 

The defendant said he usually paid 25 cents 
aday to coolies. s 

Plaintiff said it would take eight men five hours 
to discharge a boat if there was no seaon. ‘The 
hire of a boat per day was yen 1.50. 

Defendant said he told plaintiff to get one 
large boat. When the second boat came he 
said he did not want any more. One boat 
came in the evening about half past four and 
was discharged by six o'clock. ‘The others came 
next morning about seven o'clock and were all 
discharged by one o'clock. 

The Acting Judge asked why defendant did nut 
stop the discliarging of the gravel if he did not 
want 

Defendant said he told them he did not want it 
three different times. 

Plaintiff said defendant did not tell him so 
until all the gravel had been laid. He was 
ordered to get enough to lay down in the com- 

ound. He brought the gravel in four boats 

ecause he could not bring it in one. When it 
was all finished he was told that (hore de takusan) 
this was enough. 

The Acting Judge said defendant must pay a 
reasonable amount. 

Defendant said he had on a previous occasion 
taken a boat to Homoko, filled it and brought it 
back in two hours. 

The Acting Judge suggested that he should do 
s0 next time to avoid complications. Defendant 
was to blame for not having taken effective means 
to prevent more gravel than he wanted being laid 
down. He must pay $3 each for four boats and 
$5.50 for the shells, together $17.50, with costs, 
which would be $4. ‘This his Honour admitted 
was a compromise, but it was the best he could do. 

‘The Court then rose. 

















Tuespay, June 12th, 1888. 
NODA V. MCLEOD. 


Nicholas McLeod was sued to-day by Noda 
Ichibei for 25 yen, being balance of money alleged 
to be due for gwods sold and delivered. 

In reply to the Court, 

Defendant said he did not admit the claim; 
it did not at all concern him. He produced what 
he called a_clean receipt for all that he had owed 
the plaintiff. 

Nagata Kasuke, the banto of the plaintiff, 
deponed—On the 3rd of this month L was i 
McLeod’s premises. I had been in the habit of 
doing business with him. Defendant expressed 
a desire to exchange three flower vases of his own 
with 40 yen to boot for three of mine and a plate. 
“The exchange was effected there and then, [having 
the goods with me. Defendant paid me 15 yer 

+ bargain-money, saying he would give me the rest 
Ly-and-bye. Iwent next day to get the balance, 
and he then said he had settled for 15 yen and 
would give me no more. 

In reply to the Court, 

Defendant said he had nothing to say about the 
matter at all. It did not concern him in the 

itest. It was entirely a matter betwixt this 
































man and another party, 
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The Acting Judge—Whom does it concern ? 

Defendant said he would not admit liability. 
He had paid everything that he owed the plaintiff. 

The Acting Judge again asked whom, then, did 
it concern, 

Defendant said it did not concern him; it was 
a trumped-up case. If, however, the Court would 
have the name of the other person—a tourist— 
although he did not wish to mention it, it was a 
Mr. Cartwright. ‘Ihe transaction took place in 
his (defendants) shop, but that was no matter; he 
had nothing to do with it—simply as translator, be- 
twixt the two. He got no commission even on the 
transaction. Further, it occurred on the 5th and 
not on the 3rd. 

The receipt produced by the defendant was for 
|yen 28, less 10 per cent. yer 2.8, leaving a 
balance of yen 25.20. 

‘The plaintiff's representative said this 
ing to do with the transaction. 

The Acting Judge—What is the use of that? 

Defendant—Just to show that Tam ail clear 
with him. It éan be proved if necessary that it 
is no concern of mine. 

Plaintiff's tepresentive said—On the day on 
which I went to fetch the money there was an- 
other foreign gentleman who had bought goods 
from me, and McLeod acted as translator. ‘hat 
was on the 5th, and the receipt produced refers to 
that, but has nothing to do with the present claim. 
At the time the exchange was made there were 
two foreigners and one Japanese present. I did 
not hear Mcleod say ‘that this was the affair of 
one of the foreigners and not his business. 

The Acting Judge (to defendant)—Whom did 
this man trust? 

Defendant—Mr, Cartwright ordered him to 
send the things to my house. 

The Acting Judge—Why did not Mr. Cartwright 
pay the money. 

Defendant—He did so. The man made a mis- 
take; he suld too cheap, and Mr. Cartwright said 
if he had made a mistake he would pay move. He 
(the banto) is a blockhead; that’s just the plain 
English of it. 

The Acting Judge said it was hard that the man 
should lose his money. 

Defendant said the banto came to him and said 
he had made a mistake, and defen t referred 
him to Mr, Cartwright. Mr, Cartwright said if 
the man had made a mistake he would pay him. 
Mr. Cartwright was to return from kao to-day. 

Plaintiff's banto—The other Japanese present 
was I should think in a position t hear the bargain 
made. I have not brought him here to-day. 

The Acting Judge said he would adjourn the 
case till Thursday, but surelyeif the question was 
merely one of mistake it could be settled without 
coming into Court at all. 

Defendant said the matter did not concern him 
at all, He had not even taken the trouble to 
write lo Mr, Cartwright. ‘This case trumped 
up just the same as that of the 5 yen satsu, where 
he got no 2 

The Acting Judge said the defence was some- 
what contradictory ; the defendant said that the 
man made a mistake, and now he said it was a 
trumped up case. 

Defendant said Mr. Cartwright offered to pay 
more if the man had teally lost. He (defendant) 
told Mr. Cartwright he veally thought the man 
had lost. 

The parties were ordered to have Mr. Cartwright 
and the Japanese witness present at the next 
hearing. 

‘The case was adjourned to Thursday at 10.30 
am. 














had noth- 


































































Tuvrspay, June 14th, 1888. 
NODA V, MCLEOD. 

The action against N. McLeod by Noda Ichi- 
bei for $25, being: the balance of money alleged to 
be due tor goods sold and delivered, which was 
adjourned till to day from Tuesday for the hearing 
of futher evidence, was settled’ by the plaintiff 
withdrawing the claim, 






















IN THE U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL 
COURT. 
eS ee 


Before C. R. Grearitouse, Esq., Consul General. 
Tuvuspay, June 14th, 1888. 





WHITFIELD V, KEETCH. 

This was a claim for $556.56 by George Whit- 
field against John Z, Keeteh. 

As the sum amounted to less than $500 gold the 
presence of Associates was not necessity. 

‘The plaintiff was represented by Mr. Weiller ; 
the defendant appeared in person, 





Mr. Weiller said the action was based on money 
due by the defendant. There was in evidence a note 
dated November goth, 1882, for the sum of $442 
withinterest, Up to the early part of 1887 the money 
had not been paid, and Mr. Keetch, being ther 
threatened with legal proceedings, made an offer to 
the plaintiff dated January 21st to pay in certain 
instalments the whole of the indebtedness, first pay- 
ing the interest, and subsequently paying mionthhy 
instalments till the whole of the principal was liqui- 
dated, Defendant did pay on that agreement $79, 
in February, 1877, promising to pay another instal- 
menton the roth of March. Since then he had 
been repeatedly asked to fulfil the agreement but 
he had not done so. 

George Whitfield, sworn, deponed—I am the 
plaintiff in this action. IL know the defendant's 
handwriting. The paper now shown me is in his 
handwriting. It is as follows = 


value received, on demand, I promise to Messt 
the sum of Four hundred ‘and forty-two $442. 
ae 




















Whitfield 
dollars 









with interest, 
‘ohama, November 3eth, 1882. 


‘The detendant said there was no need to go into 
this evidence as he did not dispute it. 

The Consular-General said he understood Mr. 
Keetch already admitted the claim by having put 
in no defence. ‘The law, however, required’ that 
his Honour should take this evidence. The plain- 
tiff must prove his case whether the defendant de- 
nied it or not. 

Examination resumed—I recognise the following 
letters as also in defendant’s handwriting = 

Aurnro Weiteen, Esq, 

















Dean Smt am ih receipt of your letter demanding im 
mediate payment of the sum of $442.48 pet my promissory note 
Reid by hin. George Whithelds* A mulditude of small matters 
previously appointed for this p.m. prevent me from coming to 
you to-day, and you will greatly oblige me by appointing an 
Interview for an early day. next week, which interview [very 
much desire and at which | think a satistactory arrangement 
at. 
may be able to accord my wish, 
Hy. Jons Z. Kearcn. 
i + No. 70. 
Deck Six,— Lhe toral indebtedness on my note of $442 to Mr. 
Whitheld dated November goth, 2883, with interest at 8], per 
annum without compounding amounts to S¢79.34 to January 
7. I propose to yay on or betore the 10th of February 
next $79 $4 and on or beiofe the roth of March the balance of 
to end of February, and on or about the seth of each 
ing month $so of the principal with interest then du 
ars truly, Joun Z. Keren, 
Yokohama,’ january arst, 1887. 











Hoping yo 


Tam, Sir, yours faith 





















The signature on the following receipt is mine :— 
Received of Alfred Weiller, f2-q. the eum of seventy. 
ay soo dollars on account of tndebtedness. on the part of Iv 
Reetch, For Wiireacy & ( 

Gionce Wurtriscn, 














Yokohama, February 12th, 1887 
‘The original sum was in Mexicans. 

Judgment was given for $556.56, and execution 
was issued. 

The Court then rose. 








THE PROGRESS OF FAPAN. 
= 





‘The series of reports from British officers 
Japan—liberal extricts of which we very recently 
placed before our teaders—show the very material 
progress that that country has made within the 
close and immediate past. ‘The same facts on 
which they ave based serve as an admirable text 
for the ‘Tokio correspondent of Zhe Times on which 
to build an able letter. The conclusions shorn of 
the actual facts we reproduce. ‘They exhibit an 
onward march which many a European State 
might justly envy. In the ten years which were 
completed with ‘the close of last year the country 
had almost doubled its foreign commercial inter- 
course, the bulk of this increase having taken place 
during the last four years, viz.—1884 to 1887, the 
successive figures of which in dollars were 63} 
Hions, 665 millions, 81 millions, and g5 millions. 
Naturally the statistics of shipping show. cor- 
tespondingly large incr This extraordinary 
development has heen comeident with the resump- 
tion by the Government of specie payments, when 
they had fairly brought back the paper currency 
within limits which showed a stable condition of 
finances. ‘The recovery has been tapid, since say 
the years 1878 and 1879, a period when people 
wer fraid of dealing in satse. ‘This is 
the foundation on which the enterprise has been 
based, and which not only developed the foreign 
tade of the country in a’ marvellous degree, bat 
which has given rise to an extraordinary forward 

yovement within the country itself, How the 
necessary finances for all the various companies 
which have Leen floated during the past year has 
been obtained it is somewhat difficult. to realise; 

nd how much of the money is lost and how many 
of the enterprises may be due to a speculative 

nia itis at the present moment difticult to prog- 
nosticale, Japan has shown us already a most 
temarkable’ political regeneration, which it’ was 
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frequently propliesied she could not carry out, and 
the elements appear now to have passed on to the 
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commercial level. As in politics so it. may be in 
commerce, and disasters such as would un- 
doubtedly follow in a European country, or in 
America, after a petiod of rather spasmodic infla- 
tion, may not appear in Japan, though the likel 
hood appears to be the opposite. ‘The record that 
Mr, Trench gives us of the extension of rail 

is alone remarkable. Japan had hitherto not been 
noted as a wealthy country ; yet the wherewithal 
is apparently forthcoming, for the new construc- 
tion is undertaken without extraneous help from 
the foreigner, He tells us that 59S} miles of rail- 
ways are now open in the country, af which 245 
miles are Gover lines, and’ that 254 miles 
are under construction, and 680 miles are in con- 
templation, besides a number of small private lines, 
the mileage of which is not given. As in railways 
so in several home enterprises. Notably is this 
so in cotton manufactures. Japan bids fair at no 
very distant date to be able io supply most of her 
own wants in this dir on; a fact of which Man- 
chester may take note, though the demand for 
Japan may only amount toa very small percentage 
of the total trade of that city—ZLondon and China 
Express. * 












































LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
=f 
(Revrer “Specian” ro “Javan Mart,”) 








London, June 7th. 
GERMANY. 

Minister von Puttkamer has resigned through 
differing with the liberal principles of the 
Emperor. 

EGYPT. 

Nubar Pasha has been dismissed, after an 
altercation in the Council. Riaz Pasha succeeds 
him,” 

Lodnon, June toth, 
THE SITUATION IN AUSTRIA. 

Delegations have waited on the Emperor of 
Austria to demand credits, the necessity for 
which they alleged to be due to the increasing 
uncertainty of the situation and to the growing 
warlike preparations, with which it was neces- 
sary that Austria should keep pace. 

London, June 12th. 
THE CONDITION OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 

The Emperor Frederick is in a high state of 
fever, and has to be nourished through a tube, 
The disease has now reached the gullet, and 
has destroyed the cartilage next to the wind- 
pipe. The doctors, however, hope to be able 
to preserve his life a short time longer. 

Evening. 

The Emperor Frederick is fast sinking, though 
without pain. The family have assembled and 
are waiting the end. The Emperor is still con- 
scious, but suffers from great weakness, and 
his breathing is laboured. 





(From tus N.C, Dany News,’ 
London, June 4th. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
M. Nelidoff has demanded the regular pay- 
ment of the war indemnity, which denotes 
renewed Russian activity in the Balkans. 
BOULANGER IN THE CHAMBER. 

General Boulanger, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, moved a resolution of urgency in the 
revision of the Constitution and the dissolution 
of the Chamber, amid incessant interruptions 
and altercation, during which M. Floquet ac- 
cused him of aiming at a dictatorship. The 
resolution was ultimately rejected. 

June 6th. 
DEFENCE OF THE COALING STATIONS. 

In the House of Commons, £2,500,000 have 
been voted by a large majority for the defence 
of the coaling stations. 

THE DUTY ON WINES. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has an- 
nounced that the increase of the wine duties 
applies to sparkling wines only. 
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(Havas Teuxonasts.] 
Paris, May 23rd. 
THE PRIESTS AND MILITARY SERVICE. 

The Senate has voted the remission of mili- 
tary service by seminarists, professors, and 
teachers, who will only serve one year. 

Paris, May 24th. 
THE ANTI-BOULANGISTS. 

MM. Clemenceau, Ranc, and Joffrin have 
formed a league in opposition to the Boulangist 
party. 





[Faom tue “Sixoarone Free Paess."') 
London, May 24th. 
ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Evans, Separatist, has defeated Mr, Guest, 
Conservat by 900 votes for the representa- 
tion of Southampton, vacant by the appoint- 
ment of Admiral Sir J. E. Commerell, G.C.B., 
V.C., to the post of Admiral-Superintendent at 
Portsmouth. 





STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 

The Hon. J. F. Dickson, Colonial Secretary, 
Straits Settlements, has been appointed Knight 
Commander of the most distinguished order of 
St. Michael and St. George. 


Berlin, May 25th. 
GERMANY. 

The marriage of Prince Heinrich of Prussia 
and Princess Irene of Hesse has been solem- 
nized in the Chapel at Charlottenburg, the Em- 
peror being present. 








London, May 25th. 
IRELAND. 

Archbishop Walsh telegraphed from Rome to 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin that the fears which 
have been entertained regarding the intention 
of the Pope to meddle with Irish politics are 
groundless. 

St. Petersburg, May 27th, 
RUSSIA, 

The railway from the Caspian to Samareand 
has been opened. 

The Czar receiving religions deputations 
All my efforts are directed to securing 





Berlin, May 28th. 
THE EMPEROR, 
The Emperor remains indoors, and complains 
of lassitude. 
London, May 28th. 





IRELAND, 
thousand persons assembled at 
to repudiate the Pope's rescript.. The 


clergy and the majority of the Nationalist mem- 
bers of the municipality were absent. 
London, May zgth. 

THE NAVY AND THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 

A crowded meeting was held in the City 
yesterday, Lord Charles Beresford presiding. 
Eighteen Admirals and many military nota- 
bilities were present. 

Admiral Hornby delivered a lecture on the 
defence of our Mercantile Marine, and con- 
cluded by stating that we have not one fourth 
of the minimum number of cruisers requisite. 

MR. JOHN BRIGHT. 

Mr. John Bright is seriously ill. 

GERMANY. 
The Emperor is better again. 


London, May 3oth. 
FRANCE AND HUNGARY. 

Count Kalnoky has given assurances to M. 

Decrais which, it is hoped, will satisfy France. 
Berlin, May 30th. 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 

The Mord-Deutsche Gazette states that the 
new frontier measures are intended not so 
much as reprisals, as for the consolidation of 
the reacquisition of Alsace, which has hitherto 
been retarded by French preparations for the 
“ Revanche ;” that as nearly twenty years of 
German moderation has failed to lessen French 
hatred, it is now desirable to restrict intercourse 
between the countries. If France retaliate by 
keeping out Germans from visiting France, such 
a course will not be regretted, as dangerous 
frictions may thus be avoided. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
— 


THE ONUXT MAIL IS por 






Saturday, June 16th.” 








From 

vid Hongkong: per C. P.M. Co. Monday, June 18th.t 
From Am : per P.M Thursday, June 21st. 
From Shanguat, 

Navasaid & bper N.Y. Friday, June 22nd. 


Kone 


From America... per P. M. Co. 


en (with French mail 


Sunday, Juiy ist§ 


> left Kobe on June asthe 
[eva with English mail left Hongkong on lune 13th: 

£ City of Peking left San Francisco on June ands $ City of Sydney 
left San Francisco on June rath. 











THE NEXT MALL 
For Europe, via 
Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. 


LEAVES 


Tuesday, June 19th. 





For Shang! 
Kobe, and} per N.Y. K. Tuesday, June roth. 
. per P.M. Co. Wednesday, June 2oth. 
per N.D.Lloyis, Sunday, June 24th. 
|. Co. Sunday, June 24th. 











TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ee 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
PeAINS LeAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
* 945, and r1a.m.; and 12.15, 1,30, 2.45, 4,° Sy 
30, 8.45, 10, and 11.157 p.m. 
Trains nave Toxvé (Shimbashi) at 615, 730, 











* 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
730, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m 
Faues—First Single, sew 75; Second do., sen 45; 





Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 

sen go. 

Those marked (*) run thr 
Kawasaki, and Omor 
as above with the except 





Kh without stopping at Tsui 
ions. ‘Those marked (1) are the sam 
of Stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


‘TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave YOKOHAMA at 7.25 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12, 2.90, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu ‘at 5.50, 
5. and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19. sen _g; to Fujisawa, sew 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

‘Trains LEAVE TOKYO (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11,40 a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Makeasut at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and §.35 p.m. 

Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2,05 ; second.class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 
Trains LEAVE Usxo (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
5 pm.; Utsuxoutya ‘down) at 949 a.m. and 
3.05 pm.; Korivama (down) at 4.50 and 7.03 p.m. 
Fuxusnima (down) at 7 a.m. and 3 53 p.m.; SENDA: 
(down) at 5.45 and 10.05 a.m. and 6.55 pm. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 a.m., and 
3.10 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 a.m., and 3.50 
p.m. ; FUkusHtMAa (up) at 6 and 10.01 a.m.; Koriva~ 
MA (up) at 8.03 a.m, and 12.08 p.m.; Utsunoativa 
(up) at 7 a.m., and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m, 

Farks—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
‘yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.90, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yer 4.50, yen 2.25. 


OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains—Leave Ovawa (down) at 8.55 a.m, and 
1.15 and 8.05 p.m. and AsHixaca (up) at 6.20 and 
. and 3.15 pm. 
Fares—First-class, sen 70; second-class, sen 48; 
and thicd-class, sen 24. 


TAKASAKL-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
Trains LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 snd 3.05 p.m,; and YoKOKAWA at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
s—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
ss, sen 25, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains Leave Suimpasut at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Fanus—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 pm, 

Fanes—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
STeAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.0, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and Leave 































































Yoxosvka at 6go and 10,20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
EE 
ARRIVALS. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, Gadd, roth June, 
Hongkong 3oth May, viA Nagasaki and 
Kobe, Gcheals —P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
ith June,—Yokkaichi roth June, General,— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Port Adelaide, British steamer, 1,783, West, 11th 
June,—Hongkong 1st and Kobe roth June, 
General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Alacrity (4), twin-screw despatch-vessel, Com- 
mander R. B, Maconochie, 12th June,—Kobe 


roth June. 
Audacious (16), flagship, Captain Warren, 2th 
Manet: Kobe rotates 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trent, 12th June,— 
Nagasaki oth June, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Agamemnon, British steamer, 1,522, C. Wilding, 
12th June,—Liverpool vid Kobe, General:i— 
Butterfield & Swire. 

Bokhara, British steamer, 1,711, S. Bason, 12th 
June,—Shanghai 6th June, vid Nagasalci and 
Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Linnet (5), gun-vessel, Conijander Metals rath 
June,—Kobe 11th June. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
iith June,—Kobe 5th June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Kukui, 12th 
June,—Yokkaichi 11th June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Cordelia (10), cruiser, Captain H. H. Boys, 13th 
June,—Chefoo 5th June. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
13th June,—Handa 12th June, General.— 

ippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 13th 
{une —Kobe 12th June, General.—Nippon 

usen Kaisha, 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Sakai, 130h 
June,—Yokkaichi 12th June, General. —-Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Africa, British bark, 1,131, Buchannan, 14th June, 

—New Vork 6th January, 43,000 cases Oil. — 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 13th June,—Vokkaichi 13th June, Gene- 
ral. Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum: 
mond, 14th June,—Hakodate 12th June, Ge- 
neral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Republic, American ship, 1,200, Holmes, 14th 
June,—New York 7th anny 46,000. cases 
Oil.—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wy 
June, — Shanghai and ports, Mails 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





























14th 
J 











DEPARTURES. 

Glenshiel, British steamer, 2,240, R. A. Donaldson, 
8th ‘June,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Ma: 
theson & Co. 

Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, McCallum, 
8th June,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaish 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,209, Pearne, oth June, 
—San Francisco, Mails and General.—O. & 
0. S.S. Co. 

Devonshire, British steamer, 1,512, Purvis, roth 
June,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 


Yang.tsé, French steamer, 2,378, Lormier, 11th 
‘June,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 12th Ju ne, — Shanghai and_ ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

W. F. Rotch, American ship, 1,664, S. B. Gibbs, 
12th June,—Tacoma, Tea.—Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann C 

Ghasee, British steamer, 1,764, Scotland, 13th June, 
—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Thomas Perry, British bark, 1,192, Grant, 13th 
June—Kobe, General.—Paul Heinemann & 














Toyoshina Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
27th May,—Ishihama, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
13th June,—Kobe, Mails and General—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Port Adelaide, British steamer, 1,583, West, 14th 
June,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and General. 
—C.'P. M. S.S. Co. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 14th 
June,—Vokkaichi, General—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 











14th June,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 
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Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
1th June;—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru 
Nye, 15th Ju 
pon Vusen’ Kais 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIV 

Per British steamer Kashgar, from Hongkong yi 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. N. Jorn, Captain Clay 
ton, and Mr. Reynolds in cabin. 

Per British steamer Bokhara, from Shanghai via 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mr. Hayasaki, Mr. Calde- 
cott and native servant, Marquis and Marchioness 
Quaritesi, Captain and Mrs, Stanley, infant, 

damah, Mr. and Mrs, Steele, infant, and two 
aia, Mr.and Mrs. Carles, infant, and amah, 

A, Cartman, Mrs. Al Seng, and Mr. F. 
Dickinson in cabin; Mrs. Iwasaki, Messrs. 
Brooksby, and A. Brooksby in second class, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Mrs. J kawa, Miss A. Kanzaki, Messrs. A. 
Center, J. M. Codman, H. Yamakawa, K. Sato, 
K. Kakizawa, 


Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Yokkaichi, General.— Nip- 


























R. Tanaka, in 
cabin; Mr. and Miss Inada, ip 
Kawashima, K. Matsuda, H. cli, KK. 
Saeki, A. Hashimoto, M. Kada, and T. Totogi in 





second class; and 115 passengers in steerage. 









Per Je Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Mr. Fuso; bin; and 9 pas. 
sengers in steer 

Per Japanese steamer otio Maru, from Shang: 





d ports Tobin, Mrs. Paxton, Rev. 
ardener, Messrs. Emil Burmeister, Maeda, 
Yamamoto, T. Jordan, Harvey, Tieze, and W. B. 
Walter in cabin; 5 passengers in second class; 
and 97 in steerage. 
DEVARTED, 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco :— 

H.R.H. Prince Bernhard and servant, Dv. and 





























Mrs. E. von der Hyde, Miss Calta, 1 
man servant, Mra. Pauncefate, Baron R. F. Nord: 
hofi, Colonel H. A. McNair, Major Curran, 
Major Hammond, Mrs. M. Russell, Miss Deacon, 
A 5 gineer 
Hugessen, 

Messrs. Allen, P. rey He BF. Reiss, 
RH. . B. Brenan, J. Piltzer, We R: 
Young, ayleur, J and servant, 
Ww. € Y. . Lewis, A 











er Vang 
rs. Macle 


Per French ste 
Kobe :—Mr. and 
H. Hayes, Mrs. Gle! 
-R. Smith, 





i. FL R. Daniel and ser- 
Center, J. H. Gaedertz 





: k, L. M. Guymour, A. Fitamant, 
Pereisa, and E, Wells in cabin. 
Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for 








Messrs. G. Onno, K. Yoshida, 
nes, J. Holesworth, J. Aik: 
d lida in’ cabin; 


Shanghai and port 
H. Nomura, A. J. I 
man, N. Plympton, J 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Takayama, Mr. and Mts. 
a, Mrs. and Miss Seki, Messis. Takabatake, 
‘and Kakutani in second class; and 116 




















ort Adelaide, for Van- 


C. G. Knott, 


hh steamer 
fessor and Mrs. 
ie, C. Richardson, and A, Bar. 
hard in cabin, From Hongkong: Lieut.-Colonel 
W. Laing, Captain and Mrs. Reynell, and Mr. 
C,H. Johansen in cabin. 






couver, B. 
Messrs. C. 











CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Vang tsé, for Shanghai vid 

Kobe :—Silke bales. Waste Silk for 

France, 24 au les for F 9 bales; total 33 
bales. "Treasure for Shanghai, $5,100. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco:— 


TEA, 































Shanghai = 1,508 

Hyogo 875 4113 

kohama 852 6,713 

Hospices 649 3,189 

Total vases 2076 7,862 5,636 15,574 
SILK. 

= 8 “3st 

= 35 35 

= 342 Sia 

= 458 aad 458 


REPORTS. 
apanese steamer Nugato Maru, Capta 
hm, reports:—Left Kobe the 11th June; 
had moderate breeze and fine clear weather to 
Oshima; moderate N.W. and N.N.W. winds and 
overcast sky to Cape Sagami; thence to port calm 
andclear weather, Avived at Yokohama the 12th 
June, at 4.15 pan. 

















The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports:— 
Left Halodate the r2th June, at 4 a.m. had light 
winds and fine weather. Arrived at Oginohama 


C.) the 13th, at 4 a.m, and left the same day, at 11 


aimj had light to fresh northerly winds, thick 
cloudy weather and continual rain to port. Ar- 
rived at Vokohama the 14th June, at 3.30 p.m. 














LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
SESE Sal 
IMPORTS. 

The condition of the market remains pretty 
much the same as reported last week, Very little 
business has been doing, and the quotations are 
about the same as then given, The gene- 
tal impression seems to Le that matters” will 
undergo no change until the country felks have 
completed their crop arrangements. 

Yarws.—Sales for the week amount to about 
300 bales, almost exclusively English sp 

Cortox Pizce Goops.—Sales comprise about 
13,500 pieces glbs. Shirtings, 2,000 pieces 8} Ibs. 
Shittings, 8,000 pieces T.-Cloths, and 500 pieces 
White Shirtings. 

Woo tens.—1,500 pieces Mousseline de Laine 

































and 250 pieces [alan Cloth are all the sales re- 

potted. 
COLTON VARS. 

Nos. 6/24, Ondinary oo. sess 30,00. to 31.50 

Nas. 16 24, Medlin ‘ + 32,00 to 33,00 

216 24, Gond to Hest. 33.25. to 34.00 

216 24, Reverse 34-00 to 35.00 

2 a8 32, Ordinary 32.50. to 34.00 

25 32, Medium ; 34:25 to 35.50 

38 32, Goud to Best .. 30.00 to 37.00 

23812, Medi 38.25 to 40.50 

325, Lwo-fold .. 30.00. to 38.00 

No. 425, Twvo-fold 39.00 to 42.50 

No. 208, Bombay 27.25 tw 29.50 

No. 16s, Bombay 25.23 to 28.00 

Nos. ta/a4, Bombay 23.00 to 25.95 

Cort SOODS: 





ssShyds. gyinches $4.75 to 2.15 
2.15 to 2.62} 





Grey Shistings—84 
Grey Shirtings—glb, 354 yds. 4sinches 








































¥. Chath hes 145 to 1.56 
Indigo Shicting r44inches... 1.50 to 1.65 
Prints -Ascurted,a4 yards, gu inch 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton Italians and Sattecis Black, 32 ve . 
inches 0.07 to 0.14 
Hwkey Reds—if to abib, a Yards, 30 rae eres, 
inches 140 to 1-20 
Turkey Reds—a4 to 3iby 24 yards, 30 
Ce a5 to 1.45, 
Vurkey Reds—34 to 4ib, 24 yards, 30 
inches 1.60 to 185 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches 5.35 to 6.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-ginches... 0.65 to 0.724 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 1.35 to 2.05 
WOOL! 
Plain Orleans, 4o-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 lv 5.50 
Italian Cloth, yo yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to 314 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
Medium.” : 0.23 to 26 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
“ommon 0.19 to 22 
Mousseline deVaine—Crape, 24 aus, 
srinches ... Or4b te 0.16 
$4@ SGinches 0.30 to 0.45 
sidents, $4@ s6 inches... 0.490 to 0.60 
on, 541g S6inches ........ 0.35 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scatlet and Green, 4 to 34 1b, 
perth 35 to 0.38 





METALS. 


Market quiet and lower, and, with exception of 
400 tons Pig Iron scarcely anything doin, 











Flat Bars, §inch...... 
lat Bars, finch 
and square upto Pinch 


to 2.80 
2.85, 
2.85 
2.75 
2.85 
5.20 
to 5.70 
5 








iy iIrod, assorted... 





‘Tin Plates, per hox. . 
Pig Tron, Now 3 see 


A large business has been lransacted during the 
week, and reported sales amount to 46,000 cases 
spot cargo, Comet and Chester, at $2.02} to $2.04 
and 60,000 es Devoe ‘to arrive” at $2 to 
$2.02}. Market closes firm, Arrivals have been 
the Africa with 43,945 cases and the Republic with 


43,900 cases, both Devoe. 
‘ Peres 
“SUGAR, 


QUOTATION 

Prices have declined for all sorts on offer. By 
private sale some 4,459 piculs of White Refined 
were disposed off as follows :—891 piculs at $7.40 
per. picul, 100 piculs at $7.35 per picul, 325 piculs 
t $7.32 per picul, and 3,133 at $6.73 per picul. 
Formosa brands were sold to the extent of 9,900 
piculs at prices ranging from $3.65 to $3.90 per 
picul. Various brands were cleared off at prices 
tunning fom $3.25 to $3.83 per picul. Holders 
are fighting hard lo prevent prices from declining. 











Devoe 
Comet 
Chester 
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Sellers during the interval have all been Chinese. 
The Tokyo market is 10 cents lower than quo. 
tations ruling at Yokohama. The P. & O, steamer 
Kashgar brought vp 11,000 piculs of Formosa 
Brown. Following are the quotation snow ruling :— 












White Refined ,, $5.25 10735 
Manila brat 3.90 to 3.05 
Java and Penang... 3.40 to 3.50 
Pentama... . 3.30 to3.35 
Namiida 3.00 to3.25 
Brown Takao 3.90 to4.00 





EXPORTS. 
WASTE SILK. 


Our last report was dated the 8th instant. 
Since then there is a small daily Lusiness to record, 
total net settlements for the period amount 
184 piculs, distributed thus:—Hanks 7 











iculs, 
Filatures 92 piculs, Re-reels 58 piculs, Kakeda 27 


piculs. ‘The Doshin Kaisha has also. shipped 
74 piculs, which brings the total business of the 
week up to 258 piculs. 

Most of these settlements appear to be destined 
for the American market, whilst for Europe nothing 
seems to have been done. As the greater part, 
however, is still under inspection our figuies may 
yet have to undergo considerable changes from 
the now usual rejections. 

The general range of quotations cannot well be 
changed, although some slight reductions in prices 
have been submitted to. 

Stocks have been somewhat reduced, standing 
now at 4,350 piculs, against 6,900 piculs last year 
and 1,800 piculs in 1886. 

Three steamers have left port during the week, 
carrying Silk, namely the O. & O. steamship 
Gaelic, on the gth instant, taking 342 bales for 
New York via San Francisco; the M. M. steamer 
Yangtse, on the 10th, with 25 pales for Europe; 
and on the 14th the C. P. steamship Port Adelaide, 
which took 8 bales to New York via Vancouver. 
This brings the season’s Export figures u 
37,961 bales, weighing 38,674 piculs, 
26,318 piculs last year and 25,154 piculs in 1886. 

So far no new Sill has been brought forward, 
but small tots are now daily expected. As 
customary, reports from the producing districts 
are conflicting and contradictory, but. still the 
prevailing opinion seems to be that fully as much 
if not more Silk will be produced this year than 
last. Quality is not yet known, but some prophets 
say that first class cocoons will be scarce. Price 
of food is reported to be very high, causing some 
rearers to abandon a portion of their worms; this 
may, however, arise from an over quantity of seed 
having been hatched. To obtain really reliable 
data is at present impossible, 

Hanks.—There is hardly anything doing in 
these now, a small lot of low Shivishu at $450 being 
the only transaction on record. 

Filatures.—Settlements made were almost ex- 
clusively medium and common Shinshu at from 
$530 to $560. Besides these there were only two 
very small lots of Koshu and Tokyo taken up at 
$545 and $520 respectively. 

Re-rveels.—In this class also the demand has been 
entirely for cheaper qualities, the highest price 
paid being $550 for a lot of Oshe whilst smaller 
parcels were bought of Maebashi at $535, Bushu 
$520, Chichibu $515, and Echigo at $505. 

Kakeda.—A few parcels of this kind were taken 
up, the most notable amongst which was a lot of 
Flag chop at $590; the remainder was bought from 
B4yu Lo $500. 























QUOTATIONS, 














































Hanks—No. 14 .. oo 

Hanks—No, 2 (Shinshu) . Nom. $530 to 540 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) + Nom. "515 to 520 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) . Nom. 500 

Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) : Nom. 480 to 490 

Hanks—No. 2] to 3 Nom. 460 to 470 

Hanks—No. 3... Nom. 455 to 460 

Hanks—No, 34 Nom. 440 to 450 
Filatures—E xtra Z Nom. 675 

15 Nom. 660 to 670 

13/15, 14/16 deni Nom 640 to 650 

16, 14/17 deniers Nom. 610 to 620 

i Nom. 610 to620 

.. Nom. 590 to 600 

4 4 . .. 560 to 570 

Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1. Nom. 620 to 6y0 

Re-reels—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 deni Nom. 580 to 590 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers $60 to570, 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers. 530 to 540 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers $10 to 320 

Kakedas—Extea om. 620 

Kakedas—No. 600 to610 

Kakedas— 580 to 590 





‘ 
Kakedas—No. 2 
Kakedas—No. 24 
Kakedas—No. 3 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas— 


560 to 570 
540 to 550 
520 to 530 
500 to 510 





490 
520 to 530 
$20 to 530 
300 to 510 
490 to 500 
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Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 15th June, 1888 :— 




















Season 8N7-K8, 1886.87. 1885.46, 

Raven, Bates, Baus, 

Kurope 17.477 12347 10,676 
America 20,484 13,054 15,013 
Hales 37,061 26,301 25,689 

Votal vs. {rest 3 4 26,318 25,154 
Settlements andDirect 2 "o's" hen pbs 
Export from SthJuly $ 38:659 26,300 25,300 
Stock, 13th June wn 4,350 6,900 1,800 
Availablesuppliestodate 43,000 33,200 27,100 


RAW SILK. 
A current daily business continues doing in this 
branch, the settlements for the week amounting to 
297 piculs, divided as follows :—Aoshi 85 piculs, 


Kibiso 55 piculs, Mawata 107 piculs, Sundries 50 
piculs. 
Most of the stock on offer is very inferior, and 





anything of good quality is firmly held at high 
prices, in some instances’ such parcels have even 
been withdrawn from the market. Present stock 
is estimated at 3,000 piculs, against 2,300 piculs 
last year and 850 piculs in 1886. Pricesrule easy, 
and quotations remain unchanged. 

Two of the mail steamers have carried Waste 
from here, viz:—the Gaelic 7§ piculs, and the 
Vangtse 103 piculs. ‘This brings the Export of the 
season up to 28,084 piculs, against 26,800 piculs 
last year and 25,454 piculs in 1886. 

Noshi-ito.—The bulk of the business was again 
in Foshu of ordinary quality which were taken in 
at from $67 to $73}. A swnall parcel of Shinshu 
changed hands at $85, one of Vonesawa Hozori at 
$033 and a small lot of Oshu at $o5. 

(1biso.—Several lots of Filature have been 
purchased at from $95 to $98. Besides these only 
two lots of Santan changed hands at $ 26 and 
$45. 

Matwata.—Another large parcel of this class 
was taken up at from $155 to $175. 

Sundries.—The settlements herein consisted of 
some forty piculs of Kudsu-mai at $11, and a 
small lot of Hakusan Cocoons at from $27} to $4o. 











Quotations. 


picul under for higher grades. Receipts have been 
fully up to the demand and the estimated Tea 
in Stock is about 13,000 piculs, against 10,100 
piculs in 1887. Following are the Tea shipments 
from Japan since last weekly issue :—The Gaelic, 
which sailed from Yokohama on the oth instant, 
took 105,956 Ibs. for New York, 98,716 Ibs. for 
Chicago, and 57,402 Ibs. for Canada, making 
262,074 Ibs. from Kobe. The P. & O. steamer 
brought up from Kobe for transhipment to the 
William F. Rotch some 913,597 |bs., divided thus : 
=178,609 Ibs. for New York, 671,356 Ibs. for 
Chicago, and 58,632 Ibs. for Canada. The Gaelic 
took from Yokohama 209,816 Ibs. for New York, 
158,326 Ibs. for Chicago, 86,738 Ibs. for San Fran. 
cisco, and 24,274 Ibs. for Canada, footing 479,154 
Ibs. The ship William . Rotch sailed on the 
rath instant taking from this port 386,506 Ibs. for 
New York, 945,554 Ibs. for Chicago, 1,200 Ibs. for 
Port ‘Townsend, and 219,388 Ibs. for Canada, 
total 1,552,548 Ibs. The Suez Canal steamer 
Glenshiel sailed June roth, carrying from this port 
1,630,079 Ibs. as follows :—1,248,746 Ibs, for New 
York and 381,333 Ibs. for Canada. The Canadian 
Pacific steamer Port Adelaide sailed June 14th, 
taking from Kobe 136,141 Ibs. for New York, 
345,079 Ibs. for Chicago and 42,027 Ibs. for Canada, 
aggregating 523,247 Ibs. ‘The same steamer took 
from this port 81,328 Ibs. for New York, 230,549 
Ib. for Chicago and 189,193 Ibs. for Canada, mak- 
ing in all 510,070 lbs. The above shipments make 
up 5,869,774 Ibs. of fired Tea, 



















Pen ricvt. 
Common . $10 & under 
Good Com 12 to13 
Medium... 14 to 15 
Good Medium 16 to.18 
ine .. 19 to 2 
Finest 22 to 24 
Choice 25 to 27 
Choicest 28 to 31 
Extra Choicest 34 & upd’s 








EXCHANGE, 


Exchange is fairly steady at quotations : 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sight . 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Paris—Bank sight 














Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
tis j 


Nosh ~ Nom. $125 to 135 




























: Nom. "110 to 120 

100 to 105 

Jood to Best ...... Nom, 130 to 135 

inshu, Best cus Nom. 105 to 110 

inshu, Good - Nom, 95 to 100 
o—Shinshu, Medi eet. 285.1000. 
—Bushu, Good to Best ...... Nom, 125 to.1g0 
ito—Joshu, Best Nom. 95 to 100 
to—Joshu, Good Nom. Soto 90 
shi-ito—joshu, Ordinary ...cccccuise,  70to 80 
is lature, Best selected 105 to 110 
o—Filature, Seconds ....... 95 to 105 
iso—Oshu, Good to Best . 80 to 90 














shu, Best... 55 to 60 

S Is 45 to 50 

Kibiso— Good to Fain. 50 to 45 
Kibiso- ,, Middling to Common 4oto 30 
KibisoMachoji, Good % 40 to 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low... 25 to 20 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common Nom. 22 to 15 
Mawata—Good to Best Nom. 185 to 210 





Export Table, Waste Silk, to 15th June, 1883 :— 

















Season 1887-88. 1886.89. 1885-86, 

Picts. Picuts. —Pieuta, 

Waste Silk... 25,248 23,336 23,719 
Pierced Cocoons 2,836 3.404 14735 
28,084 26,800 25,454 

Settlementsand Direct 2 "CUts. ries. ricuts. 
Ex rt fromsth une $ Br See aseree 
Stock, 15th June 3,000 2,300 850 
Available suppliestodate 34,350 32,300 26,550 


Exchange is firm at the following quotations:— 
Lonpox, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1; Documents, 3/1}; 6 
m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents, 3/12; New York, 
30 di/s. US. Gy $743; 4 m/s. US. Gy $75}3 
Panis, 4 m/s., fes. 3.89; 6 m/s., fes. 3.91. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 15th June, 1888 :— 



















Raw. ricuts. Waste, ricuus. 
Hanks .. 320| Cocoons 99 
Filatures ‘20 | Noshi-ito 140 
Re-reeis 3979 | Kibiso. 2,250 
Kakeda 900 | Mawata 220 
Oshu .. 40 | Sundri 300 
‘Taysaam jo 

Total piculs...... 4,350' Total piculs.... .. 3,000 

TEA, 


Settlements reach 8,980 piculs as compared with 
15,215 piculs for the corresponding period in 1887. 
Prices have ruled fairly steady during the past 
week. Present quotations are now one dollar per 





picul lower than last year for Good Common to 
Good Medium, and from two to three dollars per 


UNIV 









On Paris—Private 6 mi 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand .. 












Qn New York—Private 30 days! sight 1.74 
‘On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 73 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 74 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pees suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all.’” The blood is the foun= 
fe, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Str SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations, 

Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—“ I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that I was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World, 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. sains, 
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YARROW ’S _ 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


AFT RANGING DOY 







\ TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
shallow draft especi itable for river navigation, 
MAcuinery constRucTED FoR Boats T ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
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Awanoen Gouo Mena Loo. Wrenn, ExnertoN, 1888. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGGUS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL CRANDS: 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Sinoking inixture.” 
Superfine Bird's 
“Golden Brown” Fin 
Bright & Dlack Plug Cav 

IN ALL USUAL $ Ze 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICA 


Established a Quarter of a 
























ATKINSON $ 
ENGLISH er, 


“AKI. 
for pre-eminent excellence of quality, 
GOLD MEDAL BOUQUET 
Ess. nOUQUET | WOOD VIOLET 

TREVOL CHYPRE 
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Printed and Published for the PRopRiETor, 












And seo that each Jur bears Baron Lic 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


° FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 

casos of Weakness. 


70 bo hed of all Storekeepors and Dealers thronghont India. are95 good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. lougth of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 








SER Sa The Physician's Cure 


ae us E. le © jae yl 1 for Gout, Rheumatic 
{ ae (OIA G 


Gout and Gravel: the 
The Universal Kemedy ior Acidity of tie Stomach, 


safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Billous Afections. 









Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 








it by all_Dri sand Storekeeper. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 
OCA BD LRON PiP ibs. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 











SELF-SHiN 


Kpplied with sponge attached to the cork. Gives & 
an instantaneous, brilliant, and elastic polish, 

which lasts a week in wet or dry weather, mud can be washed 

off and the polish remains. Does soil 


the clothing. For all kinds of Boots, 





In Tin Boxes same 
and BRILL 


Nubian Manufacturing Co: 





Janis Eunacott BEALE, 


HUKDAY, June 16th, 4 
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of No, 22, Bluff, Yokohama 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the ETor. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Lieut.-Generat Torto, has been appointed a 
Privy Councillor. 


Durinc last month rog poor patients were treated 
by the Doaisha Hospital. 


Tue stock of Kerosene at Kobe is about 200,000 
cases, Prices have slightly declined. 


Tue Imperial Life Insurance Company of Toky6 
will shortly open a branch office in Kobe. 


Durine last month the approximate receipts 
from the Post and Telegraph Offices were jen 
238,610. 


Srverat cases of so-called cholera are reported, 
but they are mostly traced to irregularities of 
diet. 


Tue rails to be used for the Sanyo railway, which 
are of a light description, will be procured from 
England. 


Tue total number of conscripts to be drawn this 
year is 17,154, an increase of 2,555 men 
required. 





Mr. Mursv, Japanesg Minister to the United 
States, arrived in Washington on the 15th 
instant. 


ANotHER new journal, an illustrated weekly, 
to be called the //imeji Shimpo, is to appear 
on the 5th of July. 





Count Inouye, who returned to the capital on 
the 17th instant from Kyoto, proceeded to the 


Digitized by 





Google 


Palace on the following afternoon after visiting 
Counts Kuroda, Yamagata, and Ito in the morn- 
ing. The Count will leave shortly for Isobé. 


Durine the year ended the 31st ultimo, 66,747 
Japanese bales of raw silk arrived at Yokohama 
from the interior. 





Mr. Mivosut, Vice-Minister of State for Justice, 
left the capital on the rgth instant for Isobe, to 
recruit his health, 


Tue presentation of diplomas to students of the 
Musical School at Ueno will take place about 
the r2th July next, 


Tue Fourth Ladies’ Charity Bazaar will take 
place at the Rokumei-kan on the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th November next. 


Two merchants of Hyogo have contracted with 
the Senzaki-gumi for the erection of a rice mill 
for the sum of yen 43,000. 


Tue Nozaki Ginko and Shidzuoka Private Bank 
have been amalgamated, their conjoint capital 
now amounting to 70,000 yen. 


Tur laying of a telegraph line between Séul 
and Fusan has progressed considerably, opera- 
tions having reached Chil-la-do. 





Tue ceremony of opening the Ashigara Eiwa 
Gakko, established by the residents of Odawara, 
took place on the 16th instant, 


Restpents of Nagahama (Omi) propose to con- 
struct a private railway between Nagahama and 
Maibara, at a cost of yen 500,000. 


Aw imposing funeral service in memory of His 
Majesty Frederick III. was held at the German 
Legation in Toky6 on Thursday. 


A cricket MATCH was played on Thursday last 
between the Yokohama Club and the Fleet. 
The Club won by seven wickets. 


Duxixe the three ifonthd ended the 31st March 
last, the value of woven goods mnnufactured at 
Nishijin, Kyoto, was yen 980,677. 








Tavir Imperial Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Komatsu have contributed yen 1,000 to the 
founds of the Japan Red Cross Society, 


Tue presentation of diplomas to students of the 
College of Medicine in the Imperial University 
will take place on the 7th promixo. 





Tue ceremony of opening the tramway between 
Yokokawa (Joshu) and Karuizawa (Shinshu) 
will take place before the end of this month. 


‘Tu business of the Kobe, Bourse is 20 steadily 
increasing that the managers have found it 
necessary to ubtain more extensive premises. 








Tue treasure and bullion which passed through 
reaty Ports of Japan during April were— 





the 
imports ye 326,836.25 ; exports, yen 963,772. 


Iv is stated that competition in the passenger 
and freight carrying trade has the effect of 
le” the profits of the Osaka Shosen Kai- 


A Larce quantity of rain has fallen in the 
neighbourhood of Osaka, but the water guages 
only indicate a rise of three inches in the 
Osaka rivers. 


Court mourning for 21 days has been ordered 
by His Majesty the Emperor of Japan in conse- 
quence of the death of the Emperor of Germany. 


Buitpixcs for the accommodation of students 
of the Imperial University will be erected in the 
enclosure of the institution at a cost of yen 
9,000. 


Marquis Sayonyr, Japanese Minister to Ger- 
many, was appointed High Commissioner to 
attend the funeral of the late Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

Proressor C. G. Knorr, of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, whose term of service expires on the 3rd 


September next, has been re-engaged for three 
years. 


Tuer InprrtaL Majesties THe Emperor and 
Empress have been graciously pleased to con- 
tribute yen 100,000 to the funds of the Japan 
Red Cross Society. 





Viscount Misiima, who has been staying for 
some time at Oiso on account of illness, has 
improved considerably, and will return to Tokyo 
about the 4th of next month. 


Dvrine the first five months of the current 
year, bamboo blinds were manufactured in 
Osaka to the value of yen 85,000 for local sale 
and of yen 62,700 for export. 


Tue new premises of the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha at Kobe will be built on the lot at present 
occupied by the company, while temporary 
offices have been found on the Bund. 








sha to a small figure. During the latter half 
of last year the company’s profits were yen 
150,000, but for the current six months they 
will not reach one-third of that sum. 


Tue amount of revenue collected at the Treaty 
Ports of Japan during April was yen 363,405.70, 
the declared value of the exports and imports 
for that period being yen 9,181,729.56. 


Tue Naval Department has ordered from the 
Nagasaki Shipbuilding Yard four torpedo-boats, 
to be stationed at T'sushima under the control of 
the Third Admiralty Office at Saseho, Nagasaki, 


Ir has been decided by the authorities to give 
an order to the Japan Engineering Company to 
erect buildings forthe Third National Industrial 
Exhibition to be opened in Ueno Park in 1890, 





Mr. Waranang, President of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, left the capital on the 1sth inst. for Kyoto, 
Osaka, Nara, Mie, Aichi, and Shiga, to inspect 
the condition of scholastic affairs in those places. 


Tue Emreror attended a meeting of the Privy 
Council on the 18th instant. The sitting began 
at ten o'clock a.m, and lasted till 3.40 p.m. with 





an interval forlunch, Princes Arisugawa Taru- 
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hito, Komatsut, Fushimi, Kitashirakawa, Arisu- 
gawa Takehito, and Sanjo, and all the Ministers 
of State were present. 


Resrents of Okayama Prefecture have applied 
to the authorities for permission to work the 
coal mines at Jitomura, Kawakamigori, Bitchu, 
having discovered a superior quality of an- 
thracite coal. 


Mayor-Gewerat Kawakami and Noot, who have 
been absent for some time in Europe on official 
business, arrived at Yokohama on the evening 
of the 16th instant and proceeded immediately 
to the capital. ‘ 

A TELEGRAM, received by the Foreign Office on 
the evening of the rith instant from the Marquis 
Saionji, Japanese Minister to Germany, states 
that the new Emperor has adopted the title of 
Wilheim II. 

Mr. Oxt, Prefect of Kanagawa, and Mr. Mitsu- 
hashi, Secretary of the Local Government Office, 
paid a visit of condolence to the German Com- 
sulate on the 18th instant on receipt of news of 
the Emperor's death. 


Tuer Prefect of Shiga and the President of 
the Kyoto Blind and Dumb Asylum propose 
to open a Ladies’ Charity Bazaar in aid of the 
asylum in the Chion-in Temple, Kyoto, about 
the end of next month. 





Tue Japan Rice-milling Company of Kobe can 
now turn out about 300 foku of clean rice in 
twenty-four hours, but additional machinery is 
being erected which will enable that quantity 
to be very largely increased. 





A GEnerat meeting of members of the organiza- 
tion committee of the Koshiu Railway Company 
will be held on the rgth instant in order to make 
preliminary arrangements for application for a 
permanent charter for the company. 


Tue railway station at Naniwa near Osaka, 
which was recently burned down, is being rebuilt 
of brick in a style and ona scale much superior 
to the former structure, and will be completed 
before the end of this month. 





A tetrcram from Berlin, dated the 16th inst., 
states that Marquis Saionji, Japanese Minister 
to Germany, visited the Palace in the morning 
to express condolence in consequence of the 
death of the late Emperor of Germany. 








Count Nisut-Sanyo, a Chamberiain, was des- 
patched by H.I.M. the Emperor on the morning 
of the 18th instant to the German Legation at 
Nagatamachi with expressions of condolence 
from His Majesty in reference to the death of 
the Emperor of Germay. 


Mr, Yamacucut, a member of the Construction 
Committee of the Iwakoshi Railway between 
Niigata and Koriyma by way of Tsugawa, who 
arrived lately in the capital, has applied to the 
Government to send an engineer to Niigata for 
the survey of the proposed route. 





Ara special meeting of the Toky6 City Assem- 
bly, held on the rsth inst., in the City Govern- 
ment Office, in connection with the establish- 
ment of an elementary school at Tsukudajima, 
Kyobashi, it was decided to erect buildings for 
the institution at a cost of yen 1,300. 





A Japanese Medical Instrument Company is 
in course of formation in the capital with a 





capital of yen 200,000. The promoters have 
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applied to the Tékyé City Government Office 
for permission to establish the head office at 
Nihonbashi, with branches in various places. 





Viscount Tomtnoxoyt, a Chamberlain, was sent 
by H.J.M. the Emperor on the morning of the 
16th instant to the residence of the late Marquis 
Nakayama at Yurakumachi, Ichome, to attend 
the funeral on behalf of His Majesty, and the 
usual offerings were made by the Viscount to 
the family of the deceased statesman, 


Tue laying of rails between Cape Wada and 
the foot of Shiriikeyama, at Shiriikemura, on the | 
branch line of the Sanyo Railway, has been con- 
pleted, and work between Shiriikemura and the} 
railway station at Nishi-Yanagiwaramachi is ex- 
pected to be finished before the end of this) 
month, The construction of a wharf at Cape 
Wada (189 feet in length) was begun on the 
11th instant, and will be completed in 150 days. 


Tue construction of the new Imperial Palace 
has been completed. The upper rooms of the 
new buildings for the Imperial Household have 
been set apart for the Cabinet and other offices, 
and the room next to the Imperial Hunting 
Bureau will be provided for sittings of the Privy 
Council. The Emperor's visit to the new palace, 
which was fixed for the 2oth instant, has been 
postponed in consequence of the death of the 
Emperor Frederick III. The fitting up of elec- 
tric lighting apparatus in the garden of the new} 
palace has also been finished. 





ANOTHER quiet week has to be reported in the 
Import trade, and dealers say no revival can 
take place until the farmers have got over the 
busiest time of the year. The barley is being 
rapidly harvested, rice planting has become gene- 
ral, and cocoons are passing in large quantities 
from the hands of the raisers to those of the 
reelers, but it will be several weeks before the | 





country people will have a spell of leisure. 
Yarns, chiefly Bombays, have been taken in 
small quantities only, and the same may be said 
of Cottons and Woollens. The Metal trade is 
quiet. The Kerosene trade is stagnant, and 
not a sale is reported. The first cargo of 
Russian oil arrived per steamer from Batoum 
this week, and another is shortly expected. 
This commodity is being extensively shipped to 
the Fast, Singapore, Saigon, and Hongkong 
having already received cargoes. At the latter 
port the oil sold well at a considerable advance 
on the American product. If the quality is 
what it is stated to be, Russian oil will become 
a formidable competitor to American in Japan. 
There are many reasons to support this view, 
not the least of which is the interest on the 
value of floating cargoes, 40 days by steam| 
from Batoum as against 200 days by sail from | 
the United States. There have been a few 
small parcels of Sugar sold; White sorts about 
5,000 piculs and Formosa 3,000 piculs, but 
prices have further declined, and the stock of} 
Browns now amounts to 170,000 pienls. Some! 
new Silk has come in, but not enough to deter- 
mine the quality of the crop. The condition] 
of the trade is that which usually obtains be- 





tween the two seasons—neither one thing nor 
Waste Silk is in small demand. 
The Tea trade is on about the same scale as| 
last reported, and prices remain firm. Small 
quantities of second pickings have come to 
hand, the quality of which 


the other, 














s about ona par! 
with last year’s productions. Exchange is fairly | 


steady, but slightly lower. 
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A FUNERAL ceremony in memory of His Im- 
perial Majesty the late Frederick III. was 
held at the German Legation in Toky6 on 


the 21st instant. On the occasion of a simi- 
lar ceremony in memory of the deceased 
monarch’s illustrious father, the great hall of 
the Engineering College of the Imperial 
University was converted into a mortuary 
chapel, and its ample space permitted the 
assemblage of large numbers of all nation- 
alities to mark their sense of sorrow for an 
event that threw the world into mourning. 
On the present occasion, it was found neces- 
sary to conduct the ceremony at the German 
Legation, and thus, owing to the compara- 
tive smallness of the building, the general 
public was prevented from taking any active 
part in the affair. It goes without saying 
that the whole German community were 
there, Other nations were represented by 
a number of Japanese Princes, Ministers 
of State and officials of high rank, and 
by the Foreign Corps Diplomatique. The 
suite of rooms on the south and east of the 
Legation were employed for the purposes 
of the ceremony, the most spacious being 
fitted up asa mortuary chapel, heavily draped 
with black and decked with evergreens. The 
catafalque stood in a recess separated from 
the body of the chapel by ample curtains of 
sable cloth, falling from a shield on which 
were blazoned the Imperial Arms of Ger- 
many. Beyond amass of evergreens flank- 
ing the catafalgue, their leaves and boughs 
thrown into strong relief by the fitful light of 
sconces and censers, a large white cross of 
immortelles gleamed at the back of the alcove. 
At half past six, His Imperial Highness 
Prince Arisugawa, representing His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor, entered the chapel, and 
immediately afterwards a band, stationed 
outside, played Chopin's Funeral March. 
Before the music had ceased, the officiating 
Minister, the Rev. Mr. Schmiedel, took his 
place at the altar. The Reverend gentleman 
read the opening portions of the funeral ser- 
vice, after which a powerful choir of male 
voices sang, without accompaniment and with 
beautiful and impressive effect, the choral 
“Trust, oh my soul, trust the Lord.” A 
long and eloquent oration was then delivered 
by Mr. Schmiedel, and once more the choir, 
now including ladies’ voices and accompanied 
by the organ, sang Luther's famous hymn, 
“The Lord is our castle.” The ceremony 
was brought to an end by the band playing 
Beethoven's Funeral March, 


Tue rumoured return of Herr Von Méllendorff 
to the arena of Korean politics is viewed with 
uneasiness by some of the Japanese. This 
sentiment finds expression in the columns of the 
Chdya Shimbun, a journal that has always 
been conspicuously attentive to the affairs of 
the little kingdom, It recalls Mr. Méllendorff 
to its readers’ memory in a manner not at all 
complimentary to that gentleman, describing 
him as the foreigner who played a leading part 
in the politics of the peninsula at the time of 
the complications of 1884; whose control of the 
Korean Customs and mines was of such a 
nature that even the Court at Séul could 
obtain no information as to revenue and ex- 
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penditure; who dressed in Korean costume, 
spoke the Korean language, and persuaded 
ignorant Koreans that he was in reality a 
native of the peninsula who had gone to Ger- 
many in his youth ; and who came to Japan as 
a Korean Envoy to demand the extradition of 
Kim-ok-Kiun and his fellow refugees. Mr. 
Mallendorff’s friends will not recognise this 
portrait of him, and although we do not pretend 
to be among their number, we cannot but say 
that we never before heard the smallest suspi- 
cion cast upon his financial probity, and that 
we attach no credit whatever to the story of his 
simulating a Korean origin. To return to the 
Chéya, however. Our contemporary is of opi- 
nion that though Japan has endured political 
effacement in Korea during the past few years, 
her commercial influence there has been steadily 
growing, and that this influence is viewed with 
uneasiness by China, who regards it as the 
foundation of corresponding political strength 
hereafter. In proof of the existence of this ap- 
prehension on the Chinese side, an extract is 
recalled from a letter said to have been written 
to the Viceroy Li by the Chinese Resident in 
Soul, wherein the latter urges the advisability of 
taking some steps to check the growth of Japa- 
nese commerce and the decline of Chinese in 
the peninsula. It is with this object, the Tokyo 
journal thinks, that Herr von Mdllendorff’s re- 
turn has been resolved upon, and the fact por- 
tends an evil time for the little Kingdom. Japan, 


indeed, our contemporary admits, is not dis-| 


posed to imperil her good relations with the 
Chinese empire for the sake of her petty interests 
in Korea, but the last named Power will have 
cause to lament the interruption of its peaceful 
elevation to civilized independence under the 
guidance of a great and friendly country like the 
United States of America. Whatever view one 
may take as to the most prudent status for 
Korea in respect of the tranquillity of the Orient, 
it cannot be denied that Japan may justly re- 
gard with displeasure the regrouping in Soul of 
elements which she has always connected with 
the outrage of 1884. 


Oriatnatity is always agreeable. The Fomi- 
uri Shimbun suggests a novel and courageous 
method of solving the Hokkaido problem. It 
has been a cherished object with the Japanese 
Government ever since the fall of feudalism to 
make Ezo an integral part of the empire, not 
only in name but also in fact. Money has been 
spent pretty freely for the purpose, and schemes 
of various sorts have been devised, but the end is 
still far, very far, from attainment. The people 
refuse to be attracted to the northern island by 
any reasonable inducements. Where is the 
difficulty? If any one could answer intelligently 
he would deserve well of a perplexed Admini- 
stration. The Vomiuri Shimdun's answer is 
at least original. It says that paucity of females 
is at the root of all the trouble. The people 
who emigrate to Hokkaido are chiefly single 
men. Having no wives they are not disposed 
either to settle down contentedly or to save 
money—a statement of cause and consequence 
that does the Yomiur/ great credit. Therefore 
our contemporary declares its conviction that 
polygamy is the only thorough remedy. Not 
common, every-day polygamy, but good, whole- 
some Mormonism. The Yom/éuri finds ample 
encouragement for its idea in the annals of that 
happy cult. Mormonism in America, it says, 
conduces to social unity and household concord. 
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It is an excellent device for increasing the popu- 
lation. Its practice has been the making of 
States and its prohibition their marring. Wit- 
ness the case of Sweden, a great and powerful 
country until polygamy became illegal. As for 
the morality of the thing, Nature herself indi- 
cates, by diversities of climate and dissimilari- 
ties of scenery, that customs cannot be uniform. 
Mormonism is, therefore, the plain remedy for 
Hokkaido's forlorn condition. ‘There is some- 
thing poetic in the idea of drawing a lonely, 
unloved region into the pale of fertile civiliza- 
tion by irrigating it with fair maidens and buxom 
wives. But how are the women to be induced 
to go there? At present the trouble is that even 
one petticoat cannot be induced to accompany 
each pair of hakama. How are the conditions 
to be so completely reversed as to bring poly- 
gamy within the reach of every impecunious 
and sturdy settler? The chief beauty of the 
scheme is its religious aspect. ‘‘ Wanted pro- 
pagandists of Mormonism for service in Hok- 
kaido,” inserted as an advertisement in several 
consecutive issues of the Oficial Gaze/te, would 
doubtless be the initiatory step. Or perhaps 
the Saints of Salt Lake City might be induced 
to establish a Mission in Tsuk: 





Tue Managers of the Japan Mail steamship 
Company have introduced a new and very useful 
reform into their procedure. Hitherto it has 
been the custom to give a receipt for every 
package sent by the Company’s vessels, and to 
require the production of the receipt at the time 
of delivering the goods. On the receipt were 
recorded the estimated value of the package, the 
name of its owner, and other particulars. A 
stamp was also affixed. This rule was observed 
with the most trifling articles, even though 
their value did not exceed a few sen. 
The consequence was a vast deal of un- 
necessary writing; a great waste of paper; 
curtailment of the time for shipping goods, 
and sometimes great inconvenience owing 
to the loss or mislaying of receipts. It has 
now been determined to issue only one re- 
ceipt for all packages shipped by a shipping 
agent, the latter being left to issue separate 
receipts to his clients, if necessary. The 
change is strongly approved by business men, 
but some suspicious folks have ventilated the 
silly idea that it is designed with the intention 
of enabling the Company to evade its respon- 
sibilities. The Héchi Shimbun, from which 
we take these particulars, adds that a similar 
improvement has been inaugurated on the lines 
of the Japan Railway Company 





Tue Tdkyd correspondent of Zhe Times writes 
to us as follows:—In the Fapan Herald of the 
16th instant I am taxed with inaccuracy in 
respect of a statement in a recent letter of mine 
to Zhe Times, from which, says the Herald, 
“the uninitiated would have (s/c) inferred that 
the railway in question” (the Japan Railway 
Company) ‘was making a profit of 10} per 
cent. per annum.” The statement referred to 
is said by the Herald to “ convey an impression 
entirely opposed to the real facts.” But, if your 
contemporary, before making this careless 
charge, had consulted the latest Financial Re- 
port of the Railway Bureau, he would have dis- 
covered that I did not write without authority 
In that Report, published in your columns in 
August last, Viscount Inouye, in comparing the 
financial particulars of the Government Rail- 
ways and those of the Japan Railway Company, 





shows that for the three and a-half years ended 
31st March, 1887, the average net profit on the 
Company's lines was 5.86 per cent. of the whole 
paid-up capital expended, and 10.26 per cent. 
of the capital expended on the lines in opera- 
tion. As the latter is obviously the only true 
index of the Company's prosperity; as, further, 
the figures give no indication that the net profit 
referred to includes any Government-guaranteed 
interest, and as it is incredible that for the pur- 
poses of his comparison Viscount Inouye would 
have included any such interest—I am unable 
to see in what respect I can be charged with 
conveying a wrong impression in the sense 
claimed by your contemporary. The Japan 
Herald goes on to say, ‘Asa fact, it” (the 
Japan Railway Company) ‘is making 2} per 
cent,, the other 8 per cent. being the interest 
guaranteed by the Government on the paid-up 
capital of the Company.” The inaccuracy of 
this statement must be so evident to persons 
acquainted with the subject that it seems un- 
necessary to be at the trouble of refuting it. 





* 
Hi 

Despite our correspondent’s assertion as to 
the needlessness of refuting the statement in 
question, a word or two of explanation will cer- 
tainly be useful. The ¥apan Herald appears 
to have written without reflection. It does not 
deny that the profit on the Company's lines 
open to traffic is 10} per cent., butit avers that 
this total consist of 8 per cent. guaranteed by the 
Government on the paid up capital and 2} 
per cent. on the working of the lines. This 
conveys a wholly false impression of the Govern- 
ment's liability. What the Treasury has under- 
taken is, not the invariable payment of 8 per 
cent. on the Company's capital for a fixed term 
of years, but the payment of such an annual 
amountas shall make up the Company’s net profits 
to eight per cent. In calculating the sum to be 
thus contributed by the Treasury, there is, how- 
ever, a source of confusion. To make the case 
quite clear, let us suppose that the Company's 
paid up capital consists of three parts ; namely, 
first, the sums already expended upon lines open 
to traffic, which sums we shall call 2 ; secondly, 
the sums in process of expenditure upon lines 
under construction, which we shall call y ; and 
thirdly, the sums subscribed but not yet in pro- 
cess of expenditure, which we shall call z. Re- 
turns are obtained upon x from traffic recipts and 
upon z from temporary investment. It might be 
supposed, therefore, that in calculating the 
Treasury's liability, the incomes derived from 
these two sources would be added, and the 
Government would hand over to the Company 
the difference by which their total fell short of 
a sum representing 8 per cent. on the paid up 
capital. But a more liberal view appears to 
have been taken, Neither the excess of the net 
returns upon x over 8 per cent., nor the income 
derived from z by investment, are taken into 
account. The Government simply pays the 
Company 8 per cent. upon y. Of course if it 
happened that the net profit on lines already 
open did not amount to 8 per cent. of the 
capital invested, the Treasury would make good 
the deficiency. But the net profit upon such 
lines at the time when Viscount Inouye’s Re- 
port was published, amounted to 10} per cent., 


.| so that the Treasury was absolved from any pay- 


ment in connection with them. This we believe 
to be the method pursued. At all events, the 





Fapan Herald, in its attempt to correct Zhe 
Times’ correspondent, falls into a very gross 
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blunder. It is evident that our local contem- 
porary did not take the trouble to consult an 
easily accessible source of trustworthy informa- 
tion—Viscount Inouye's Report. 

Tue Hochi Shimbun writes as follows with refer- 
ence to the late Marquis Nakayama, grandfather 
of His Imperial Majesty the Empress:—It is no 
doubt generally known that the deceased states- 
man rendered important services to the Court 
under three successive sovereigns; but exactly 
what those services were we fancy few people 
now-a-days are aware. It was chiefly through 
his instrumentality that in the first year of Keio 
an Imperial decree was issued calling upon the 
Satsuma and Choshiu clans to combine and 
give their aid in the cause of the Court. The 
late Messrs. Okubo and Kido and other leading 
men of the south had strenuously endeavoured 
to bring about a friendly feeling between the 
two parties. But they were compelled to carry 
on their consultations (in which the late Prince 
Iwakura joined) in private, and it was only by 
the influence of the Marquis, who enjoyed the 
confidence of the Court, that their views were 
finally adopted and the decree referred to was 
issued calling on the two clans to cease their 
dissensions and to give their combined support 
to the Imperial cause. The decree was signed 
by Marquis Nakayama, and two other Court 
officials, Nakamikado and Ogimachi Sanjo, and 
then transmitted to the Satsuma and Choshiu 
provices, the messengers being also, it is said, 
entrusted with verbal communications. Mr. 
Okubo was the delegate sent to Satsuma, and 
hardly had he started on his journey when the 
Aizu and Kuwana contingents, who had been 
stationed at Kyéto to guard the Court, and who 
were in fact the spies of the Tokugawa Regency, 
despatched men to intercept him. In this, 
however, they were unsuccessful. A plot having 
for its object the assassination of the Marquis 
was also abortive. Surely his conduct in this 
affair amid the grave difficulties which presented 
themselves, must be taken as one of the high- 
est achievements of the deceased nobleman. 
During the earlier part of the reign of the pre- 
sent Emperor the work of Government would 
have been immensely more difficult than it was, 
in consequence of the youth of the Sovereign, 
but for the beneficial influence which the Mar- 
quis (whose daughter is the Emperor's mother) 
in his capacity of guardian, was able to 
exercise over his charge. Any communication 
that came through the Marquis was received 
with pleasure by the Emperor, who greatly re- 
spected and loved his guardian. The corre- 
spondence between the Marquis and the Im- 
perialists, and many journals recording the history 
of those troublous times, were destroyed in the 
burning of Tokyo castle in 1873, an occurrence 
which, on account of the high value of this his- 
torical material, cannot be sufficiently deplored. 


RererrinG recently to the fact that Russian 
petroleum from the wells at Bakou was finding 
its way to the Far East, and that cargoes 
had been landed at Singapore and Hong- 
kong, we remarked that the time was not far 
distant when this oil would [compete in Japan 
with the American product. This time has now 
arrived, the British steamer Afonarch having 
come into port on Tuesday with a cargo of 65,000 
cases, and another shipment will be shortly on 
the way, Though little is known here about 
the new illuminant, this much is certain—the 
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burning test is 125 degrees, as against 115, the 
burning point of American oil, and the Russian 
product sold readily in Hongkong at $2.20 
per case. A paragraph recently appeared in an 
Indian paper which described the Russian oil 
as highly refined and giving a_ brilliant 
white light. The oil-bearing strata in the dis- 
trict now being worked in Russia is stated to 
cover an immense area, and the supply to be 
practically inexhaustible. This fact, together 
with the known cost of production in the United 
States and the freight to Japan, points plainly 
to a competition between the two oils that must 
in the end cheapen the commodity to the con- 
sumer, for there can scarcely be any doubt that, 
all the circumstances considered, Russian oil 
will be landed in Japan and sold with a good 
margin of profit for less money than is paid at 
present for the product of the United States. 


How widespread was the sympathy felt for 
Frederick III. in his hopeless malady is becom- 
ing daily more apparent. Every mail brings 
fresh proofs of the universal esteem in which the 
deceased monarch was held both at home and 
abroad. Frenchmen, too, have not been remiss 
in expressing their sorrow at the Emperor's 
suffering, The well-known Academist Frangois 
Coppé, has published in the Figaro a poem 
addressed to Emperor Frederick. In it. the 
following lines occur :— 


“ Certes des caps bretons au fond des steppes russes, 
les hommes de coeur voudraient que tu vécusses 
pleins d'une touchante horreur, 

uand la fidvee te tord sur ton lit de souffrance 

Tous se disent jusqu’a tes enemies de France: 

Qu’il vive, le pauvre Empereur !”” 


The plea for the restoration of Alsace-Lor- 
raine following these lines had as small a 
chance of realization under Frederick III. as 
at present under his successor. In his procla- 
mation to the population of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Frederick III, declared that he assumed the 
Imperial Government, “determined to guard 
the Empire's right to the German territories 
now after a long interval again united with 
the fatherland;” he further expressed the 
conviction that, ‘by a careful and benevolent, 
but firm administration of the law, the perpetual 
union of Alsace-Lorraine with the German Em- 
pire would become again as intimate as in the 
times of our ancestors, and before these German 
territories had been torn from their ancient and 
glorious connection with their kin and country- 
men.” The sincere love of peace that always 
characterized Frederick III. was evinced as early 
as 1867 and in the most unmistakable terms. 
The Luxembourg question was then on the /apis, 
and the military party found strong support also 
in parliamentary circles. Dr. Simson, then Pre- 
sident of the Prussian Parliament, speaking to 
the Crown Prince said :—‘ If France and Hol- 
land have concluded their bargain, then that is 
war.” The Crown Prince with great vivacity 
replied to this statement :—‘ You have never 
seen war, else you could not speak of it so 
quietly. I know what war means, and I must 
tell you, it is the highest duty of kings and 
nations to avoid, if possible, so great a calamity. 
To provoke a war is to incur terrible guilt. 
Yes, even if a statesman foresees the necessity 
of war, he has no right artificially to provoke its 
outbreak, unless indeed he be a genius and sure 
of fate. Otherwise his action is equivalent to 
tempting God. But to wait and to endure 
the war when it comes, this is the duty of 
every man. Then we have with us the two 
mightiest allies in existence; the determined 












will of the people and the assistance of 
Heaven.” These sentiments are worthy of so 
greata prince. Death has taken him just when 
he was ushered into an arena of great possibility 
and ominous with fateful contingencies. The 
German people will ever remember him as an 
ideal of manly beauty, as a sincere adherent of 
constitutional government, and as a ruler who, 
had not death cut short his imperial career in 
its very beginning, might have become as great 
an emperor and as glorious a sovereign as he 
had been an obedient general and a dutiful son. 
Aw official telegram, received at the German 
Legation in Téky6 on Saturday at 10.30 p.m., 
announced the death of His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Germany at 11 o'clock on Friday 
morning. The news published in our issue of 
Saturday, showed that on the evening of the 
12th His Majesty was fast sinking, and that, 
though still conscious, he was in a state of great 
weakness. It appears, therefore, that he lingered 
in a dying condition from thg evening of the 
12th to nearly mid-day of the 15th. Sucha 
protracted struggle would seem to indicate 
great suffering, but there is some comfort in the 
words “ without pain” that accompanied Satur- 
day’s message. Some time must elapse before 
we receive any detailed account of this terrible 
illness, but from what has already reached us it 
is possible to understand that the deceased 
sovereign has shown to the world an admirable 
example of brave patience. All civilized nations 
may be said to have been standing by his bed- 
side for the past six months, and if the nature 
of the malady left no room for ultimate hope, 
the patient's wonderful fortitude and the strength 
of his constitution inspired a constant, though 
consciously vain, expectation that the end might 
be long deferred. 


In a recent note on cruelty to animals we re- 
ferred to the ill-treatment of a bull in Yokohama. 
Through the intervention of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in Singapore, 
people who torture draught animals there are sent 
to jail. On May 31st,a Kling, driving a heavy- 
laden bullock cart, put snuff into a bull's eyes 
because the animal, having probably more than 
a fair load behind him, stopped. The Singapore 
Free Press gives the results of the delinquent’s 
appearance before the magistrate thus :—‘‘ This 
morning, before Mr. Evans, in the Third Magi- 
strate’s Court, Sahoo, the Kling cart driver, 
arrested in Battery Road yesterday morning for 
putting snuff in a bullock’s eyes, was sentenced 
to one month's rigorous imprisonment without 
the option of a fine.” When will Japanese 
civilization include a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals? 


A TELEGRAM was received here yesterday from 
H.B.M. Consul at Séul, announcing the death 
of Mr. Robert Jaffray, who for many years re- 
sided at this port. Mr. Jaffray went to Korea 
last year, where he obtained the appointment of 
superintendent of the King’s farm. A letter 
was received here yesterday written by him on 
the gth instant, at which time he was in good 
health. 


Tue declared value of the exports and imports 
at Gensan for the month of April were—exports, 
yen 63,887 ; imports, 40,135. At Fusan, during 
the same period, they were yen 62,710.37, and 
the imports, yew 120,011.33. 
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We find the following significant article in the 
Nichi Nicht Shinmbun :—Among the various 
conjectures that have been circulated with 
regard to Japan's foreign policy since Count 
Kuroda became Minister President of State, 
it is worth while to allude specially to one, 
published recently by a TOkyd journal, to 
the effect that a secret treaty had been entered 
into between Japan and Russia. Although the 
rumour was subsequently contradicted, it was 
immediately succeeded by another, of which 
the gist was that the Russian Representative 
at the Court of Japan had openly avowed his 
inability to understand why this country 
should maintain an attitude of exceptional 
amity towards two or three Powers among all 
her treaty friends. According to information 
obtained from a trustworthy source, we are in a 
position to assert that the Russian Minister 
never made any such remark. This is as it 
should be ; for a comment of the kind would 
have no basis of reason. Whether or no Japan 
has exhibited exceptional friendship towards 
one or more Powers, it is manifest that so long 
as she duly discharges her treaty obligations 
towards all, neither the Russian Representative 
nor any other Representative has the smallest 
tile to question the propriety of her foreign 
policy. Further, Russia has always been Japan's 
warm friend. It is most unlikely that she would 
idly criticise her foreign policy, or formulate 
any official protest even though this empire 
sought to establish specially intimate relations 
with other States on commercial or financial 
grounds. At present the trade between Japan 
and Russia is insignificant: its dimensions are 
far from being what we could desire. But 
things will undoubtedly alter for the better in 
this respect when the railway acr Siberia is 
completed. With this prospect in view, we are 
persuaded that Russia would view with friendly 
eyes and liberal and unselfish sentiments, as 
has hitherto been her wont, Japan’s political 
and financial development, and would be careful 
to preserve her kindly relations with us. Look- 
ing at things as they really are, we can attribute 
to the circulators of these rumours no object 
other than a desire to foment estrangement 
between Japan and Russia, It is to be hoped 
that the people of this empire will not allow 
themselves to be deceived by such statements, 
or betrayed into any misconception as to the 
real sentiments of Russia toward Japan. 





We find this in the Chinese Times :—‘* Mr. 
Denny, with some reason on his side, and by 
conscientious convictions, as he is honest and 
honourable, has renewed his engagement with 
the Korean Government, and has promised to 
serve for aterm of ten years more. His ally, 
so far, is Mr, Weber, Consul-General of Russia, 
and for a time their paths will be the same. 
But in the distance there is a visible point where 
the two men must diverge, as Mr. Denny, while 
anxious to secure the actual and legal national 
independence of Korea, does not desire to make 
the country a Russian possession or dependency, 
Mr. Denny is on good terms with the King, whe 
respects and to a ce 





Yuen, the Chinese Resident, 
has an understanding with the Korean Prime 
Minister, but is not on amicable terms with the 
King, who resents Yuen's methods of inter- 
ference.. As Yuen and the Korean Minister 
are in opposition to Messrs. Denny and Weber, 


avowed enemy. 
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in extent trusts him, but | 
in the Korean Prime Minister he has an open and | 


Herr von Mdllendorff has been sent for to act 
as adviser to the pro-Chinese party, as ‘a 
daring pilot in extremity,’ and it is hoped that 
Herr von Mdllendorff retains or may regain his 
former influence over the King.” To appreciate 
the curious point in this statement, one must 
recall the story of the Li-Ito Convention. By 
that document Japan and China pledged them- 
selves to withdraw their forces from Korea. 
Then arose the question, was the little Kingdom 
to be left entirely to its own devices? Was it, 
in other words, to be abandoned to the intrigues 
of native political parties and foreign political 
schemers? The decision arrived at was that a 
citizen of a neutral Power should be appointed 
adviser to the Korean Court, and that experts 
of the same Power should be obtained to drill 
the Korean troops. Both China and Japan 
looked to the United States of America to 
provide gentlemen of the required stamp. 
Mr. Denny was appointed adviser to Korea, 
and American officers came out to teach 
strategy and tactics. But it would now seem, if 
the Chinese Times be rightly informed, that Mr. 
Denny has not fulfilled the expectations formed 
of him. He and the Chinese Resident, Yuen, 
are in distinctly opposite camps. We should 
like to hear Mr. Denny’s own version of the 
situation. And if Herr von Millendorff be in 
very truth about to return to the scene of his 
former exploits, the elements that existed in S6ul 
on the eve of the complications in 1884, will be 
reassembled in great part, always excepting the 
interesting exile of the Bonins and various friends 
of his who have been variously done to death 
or otherwise disposed of. 


Ir is not an exaggeration to say that the bill 
presented to the executors of the late Mr. S. J. 
| Tilden by Dr. C. S. Simmons, President of the 
Commissioners of Charities and Corrections, is 
about the biggest thing of the kind on record. 
It covers a period of 8 years—from 1879 to the 
death of the eminent statesman—and the total 
amount claimed is $143,350. Dr. Simmons, 
therefore, values his medical attendance on a 
single patient at $18,000, approximately, per 
annum, The executors dispute the claim, and 
the Doctor has brought suit against them. 
“The defendants’ counsel,” writes the New 
York Herald, * that they know little of the 
charges, and have demanded the items. Neither 
the defendants nor plaintiff will talk. Dr. Sim- 
mons’ services to Tilden were personal as well 
as medical. 








His wife is a distant connection of 
the late ex-Governor. When Tilden was afflicted 
Simmons was an almost daily visitor, and during 
the last year was with him constantly, and, his 
friends claim, neglected his private practice. 
Dr. Simmons was appointed a Commissioner 
through Tilden’s influence, and the dead states- 
man’s friends have said that Tilden was largely 
instrumentalin enhancing his practice, theincome 
from which is said to be $50,000 per annum.” 





Tue growing popularity of Japan among the 
fraternity of travellers is strikingly apparent both 
at Nikko and Ikao. There is now, even at this 
season, a pretly steady stream of tourists, with 
whom the regular routine appears to be to 
proceed first from the capital to Nikko, and 
then cross, by the Ashiwo Pass and the lo 
valley of the Watarase-gawa, to Mayeba: 
Ikao. 





i and 





Nearly every day there are fresh arrivals, 
in groups of from two to five or six persons. 





With these, supplemented by occasional visitors 





from the residents of the treaty ports, the hotels 
kept in foreign style get a fair share of business. 
At Nikko, Suzuki's is, as heretofore, the chief 
resort of travellers, and the accommodation is 
fairly good, though there is certainly room for 
improvements which would conduce alike to 
the comfort of the guests and the advantage of 
the proprietor. For foreign residents in Japan, 
seeking at Nikko accommodation during the 
summer holidays, new houses are springing up, 
both in the vicinity of the temples, and at Iri- 
machi, alittle beyond them. At Ikao, the hotel 
lately known as Shimada-ya has changed hands, 
and is now the Ko-zan-ro, kept by H. Mura- 
matsu, who promises for the forthcoming season 
the much-needed luxuries of a good cook, 
trained servants, and decent wines. The Buda- 
yu hotel, next below it, has a well-built block, 
containing ten or a dozen sets of apartments 
really capitally furnished (for the place) in 
foreign style, with a tier of excellent baths, &c. 
At the Kindayu house also, there are furnished 
rooms for foreigners. 





Dr. GeorGe Hay is considerably ahead of the 
times. He advocates a new method of disposing 
of human corpses. They should be pulverized 
by machinery, he thinks, and then made into 


manure. “The machine,” he says, “might be 


‘contrived so as to break the bones first in pieces 


of the size of a hen egg, next into fragments of 
the size of a marble, and the mangled and lace- 
rated mass could next be reduced by means of 
chopping machines and steam power to mince- 
meat. At this stage we have a homogeneous 
mixture of the entire body structures in the form 
of a pulpous mass of raw meat and raw bones. 
This mass should now be dried thoroughly by 
means of steam heat at a temperature of 250 
degrees, or a pressure of thirty pounds to the 
inch; because, firstly, we wish to reduce the 
material to a condition convenient for handling, 
and secondly, we wish to disinfect it, as no in- 
fectious or contagious disease can retain its 
vitality at this temperature. Once in this con- 
dition it would command a good price for the 
purpose of manure. Another method is by 
boiling in close vessels. The oil which would 
rise to the top may be drawn off to be converted 
into soap or a lubricant. The residue may by 
various simple processes be converted into ferti- 
lizing material.” But the plan which he favours 
most of all is ‘distillation.’ “Placed in gas re- 
torts, the bodies would be converted in six hours 
into illuminating gas, water, ammonia, tar, and 
animal charcoal. And by subsequent distillations 
such substances as sulphate of ammonia, aniline 
colours and carbolic acid may be obtained.” 














‘AGASAKI may well pat the backs of the Directors 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Some months 
ago, the day of the Company’s Shanghai- 
Yokohama steamers’ sailing from Nagasaki was 
changed from Monday to Sunday. Every one 
who took the trouble to consider the reasons 
of the change could not fail to approve them, 
Two important points were gained. A con- 
nection was secured with the Tuesday's mail 
steamer from Kobe, thus saving nearly two 
days in the transmission of letters from China 
to Yokohama and Tékyé, and enabling pas- 
sengers and mails to catch, without difficulty, 
the steamer leaving Yokohama for Hakodate 
on Thursday; and secondly, another night in bed 
was secured for the captains, who under the 
old arrangement were generally obliged to be 
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on deck four nights consecutively. Against 
these gains was to be set one loss—incon- 
venience to the people of Nagasaki in having a 
steamer despatched from their port on Sunday. 
The foreign community of Nagasaki has not 
much claim to consideration in such a matter. 
Its contribution to the business of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha is small, and its convenience 
ought not to be more than proportionately 
weighed. It revolted against the new arrange- 
ment, however, and addressed a written re- 
monstrance to the Company. The latter now 
replies by promising to revert to the old day of 
sailing—Monday. Of course if the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha can afford to make this change, 
it does wisely in acceding to Nagasaki’s wishes. 
But the manner of making the concession 
throws some doubts upon its prudence. In his 
answer to the Nagasaki petition, the Secre- 
tary sets forth quite a long list of conclusive 
arguments in favour of Sunday sailing. There is 
talk of ‘expense and serious derangement of 
business being entailed on the Company;” of 
“failure to connect with other lines;” of ‘a 
steamer’s stay at a terminal port being rendered 
too short for the proper execution of the work es- 
sential to the efficient maintenance of the vessel 
asa passenger ship ;” and of “homeward and 
outward steamships arriving and departing from 
one port on the same day.” All which con- 
siderations, it is added, ‘combined to leave 
the Company no alternative measure to timing 
the departure of the homeward bound Shangha 
Yokohama steamer from Nagasaki for Sunday 
evening.” Then suddenly, after this detail of 
weighty reasons, the letter concludes by an 
intimation that the alteration sought by the 
Nagasaki community will be made, and that 
henceforth the sailings are to be on Monday 
instead of Sunday. It must be admitted that 
if the Company has enabled the Nagasaki folks 
to form a very complete estimate of the con- 
cession made to them, it leaves the public in 
some surprise as to the nature of the arguments 
that justified such complacence. 





Terriste things find their way into print from 
time to time. Zhe Times publishes the follow- 
ing extract from the Yornal do Commercio, the 
principal paper of Rio de Janeiro 


Province of Sao Paulo.—We read in the Paulista of 
Tanbaté:—" When some days ago we read in the 
papers that the worthy Bishop of Goyaz had engaged 
several missionaries, and acquired books, for the. pur- 
pose of teaching and converting the Indians of our 
backwoods, little did we think that at Paranapenema 
a certain Senhor Joaquin Bueno was also carrying out 
a conversion of a different kind among the Guayanie 
Indians, surrounded with the greatest horrors. A 
person recently arrived from the west, who deserves 
our entire confidence, heard Senhor J. Bueno hi 
self relate in the presence of the Municipal J 
Lencoes and of other persons the following exploits 
achieved by him against the poor Indinns. 

Bueno, who resides at Sao José dos Campos 

‘ovos, stated that he had under his orders 
seventy people employed in the persecution and ex- 
termination of the Indians. Some days ago they 
attacked a village. and put to flight all the Indians, 
who abandoned to their persecutors their huts, wh 
were inhabited by bodies of from ten to twenty 
Indians, who sleep on raised platforms made of logs 
fastened together, so that from the beds, when all are 
counted, the number of the inhabitants contained in 
each village can be ascertained when they are absent. 

“ Around each of these villages there are three wells 
or holes; one, the deepest, is the well wh 
them with water, in another they ke 
of fermented maize, which they call ' piksi,’ and wh 
composes their wine or rum, and in the last they pr 
serve game, birds, and salt fish for their subsistence 

“As soon as the assailants found themselves in 
possession of the village, being furnished with a 
considerable quantity of strychvine, they set 
poisoning all the wells containi i 
provisions, and after putting into execu 
treacherous deed, withdrew without touch 
else. Some days afterwards Bueno aud his 
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returned to the village, and even from a distance com- 
prehended the horror of the sight from clouds of crows 
hovering over the site of the crime, where they found 
stark and scattered 3 000 corpse: 

“ Now this is not only the acme of cowardice, « 
well as the most repugnant of outrages, there being 
no doubt that Senhor Bueno related this with great 
glory, stating that whoever exierminated such ar: 
with a view of taking possession of their territories, 
which required being occupied by civilized people, was 
deserving of great praise. The crimes do not end 
here. Days afterwards they attacked and exterminated 
another village of 800 Indians, on which oc 
having no strychnine, they made use of sublimated 
mercury in the same manner, poisoning the d 
of water, wine, and provisions, and at the t 
speaking’ they were preparing to attack another 
of 5,000 Indians. This Senhor J. Bueno, who mi 
well be called Joaquin ' Malo,’ states that he iss 
ported by influential people and by five provincial 
Deputies, If still in time, it is the duty of the Pro. 
vincial Government to prevent the horrors planned for 
the next attack, the description of which we have here 
recor ed in favour of these unfortunate nomads, and 
for the shame of the human speci:s” 


This extraordinary story seems to have attracted 
little attention at first in Brazil, A feeble 
attempt was made to deny its truth, in the shape 
of an assertion that nothing of the kind had hap- 
pened at either Rio Novo or Sao José, but as 
both of these places are 120 miles from Parana- 
panema where the awful crime was said to hav 
been perpetrated, the denial carried little weight. 
The telegraph, however, now informs us that an 
official contradiction has been published. 


































Tue result of “constantly going to and fro” 
and being suspected of illegal designs, in a 
country where soldiers of the type of Chinese 
Braves exist, may be gathered from this story 
“News has just reached the officials at T 
Kiang-fu of a summary execution which took 
place some ten days ago at Ngan-tong-hien, one 
of the towns belonging to this Fu. A farmer in 
that district named Pa‘u (nick-named Ton 
Chao because he had only a thumb on this left 
hand) was said to be the head of a secret society 
numbering several tens of thousands in this pro- 
vince and Shantung. As he was constantly 
going to fro, and was supposed to be plotiing 
against the Government, two military officers 
acting under instructions from their superiors, 
resolved to arrest him the next time he returned 
home. With this purpose in view, they surround- 
ed his house with a band of soldiers, but on ap- 
proaching nearer one of the officers was shot 
dead, and the man broke from the house and 
fled. He was soon overtaken and disabled by 
a blow from the other officer's sword, when he 
was slowly tortured to death by the soldiers 
gashing his body to pieces with their knives. 
They then tore out his heart and hung it up on 
a pole in front of his house to intimidate his fol- 
lowers. Before attempting to escape from the 
house, the unfortunate victim is said to have 
killed his daughter, a girl of 16 years of age. 
fearing lest she should he ravished by the brutal 
soldiers. The surviving officer came yesterday 
to report the case to the Chun-tai, the brigadier- 
general, who lives here.” 
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Tue S/udent of this week contains an interest- 
ing account of the founding of an English- 
speaking Society in the Komaba Agricultural 
College in Tokyo. Such movements are excel- 
lent, and, if not too transitory, generally produce 
good results, The opening remarks of one 
speaker, however, struck us as slightly odd; 
as almost the reverse of the real 
state of matters. He, “thought it 
that while Japanese students were so familiar 


indeed, 
strange 





ith English literature, English speaking ex- 
dso little interest. There were many stu- 





dents in Japan who could understand Shake- 








speare’s and Milton's and other great authors’ 
works; but he doubted whether one in ten, 
even among well-educated Japanese gentle- 
man, could speak fluently or correctly to an 
Englishman or American.” The real truth, 
so far we know, is, that a familiarity with 
English literature is the rarest thing possible 
with Japanese students. English in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred is merely made the 
handmaid to a knowledge of politics, science, 
or some other modern subject. It is in 
bondage to the immediate wants of student life ; 
and as for the existence of the severe philologi- 
cal and literary training that an appreciation of 
Shakespeare and Milton demands, such a train- 
ing is notoriously scarcely ever heard of. A 
superficial knowledge of the English vocabulary 
and of English syntax, sufficient to serve for 
ordinary translation purposes, is widespread, 
and conversational fluency must kick the beam 
against this; but for one Japanese who knows 
English literature with anything approaching 
real thoroughness or grasp, there are a hundred 
who can speak the language with fluency. The 
study of English literature in the right spirit, 
implying a mastery of etymology, metrical forms, 
and foreign influences on thought and expres- 
sion—is still a thing of the future. It will no 
doubt come in time, but its absence is a con- 
spicuous defect in the Japan of to-day. 





“Ow the roth of March,” writes the Poflery 
Gazelle, “under the auspices of the Bradford 
Scientific Association, Mr. J. T. Beer, F.S.A., 
President of the Association, gave a Museum 
Lecture in the Museum of the Bradford Free 
Library, on the Japanese pottery at present on 
exhibition in the Museum, the property of Mr. 
John Speak, of Queensbury, Mr, T. T. Emp- 
sall presided, and introduced Mr. Beer as a 
gentleman eminently qualified to give interest 
to the subject. Mr. Beer said that amongst 
the many beautiful objects on view in the Brad- 
ford Art Gallery, the fictile ware was among 
the most interesting. In the valuable collec- 
tion lent by Mr. Speak they had evidence in 
the productions of the Japanese of what sort of 
people they were. When they. crossed the 
Himalayan range they found in China and 
Japan an art civilization altogether independent 
of that of any other nation, As a rule, the 
Japanese artists worked upon different lines 
altogether to the European artist, lines which 
gave the freest scope to the imagination ; 
deed, they seemed to observe no rule and no 
order in the decoration of their art productions, 
except to arrive as near at perfection as pos- 
sible, They employed nothing angular or stiff, 
but only flowing, wavy lines, which in combina- 
tion produced objects of great beauty. The 
Japanese were not as a rule a mathematical 
people, and in the sense that Europeans were, 
not a people of culture, but they took their 
lessons from the great book of Nature. In that 
school they were ardent students, and its in- 
fluence was observable in all their social and 
domestic relations as well as in their artistic 
studies. Even among the poorest class their 
ornaments or pictures of their dwellings were 
artistic and unique. They went to Nature for 
all their models, Taking the flowers depicted 
in their pottery, although they were somewhat 
restricted in their choice, they chose those which 
for elegance gave most play to the imagination, 
and in depicting such flowers they abhorred all 
stiffuess and delighted in irregularity, Birds, 
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too, gave the Japanese artist a wide scope, and 
he would defy any European artist to produce 
drawings of the feathered tribe more true to 
nature or more instinct with life, than the bird 
studies of the Japanese. Every feather and every 
muscle seemed instinct with motion, and in 
depicting birds they seemed to have studied 
them in every mode of individual action. 
Fishes, too, which in their colouring gave 
ample scope for artistic fancy, at least in those 
of tropical seas, were wonderfully depicted by 
the Japanese artist. In an interesting manner 
Mr. Beer described the mode of manufacturing 
Cloissoné ware, of which there were some mar- 
vellously fine specimens of modern work in Mr, 
Speak’s collection. He also exhibited and 
described a very fine example of ancient 
Cloisonné work from his own collection, as well 
as other examples showing different makes of 
Cloissoné ware. This description of art was 
not confined to Japan, but in that country it 
was a revival within the past half century of an 
art which had been lost. Although involving 
much time and cost in manufacture, those fea- 
tures were of little moment if only good work 
were produced, and this the Japanese workman 
aimed at. Unfortunately, he was being spoiled 
in this respect by the cheap bargaining of the 
European merchant, who had degraded many 
an art.” 





. 
. 

This theosy about the 
nese art in times must now 
abandoned. In all that concerns art decora- 
tion, and in nearly all that concerns the tech- 
nique of art manufacture, the Japanese of the 
Present day are fully abreast of their predeces- 
sors. And in nota few directions they ha 
far passed the limits attained by the best among 
their ancestors. 


. 
degradation of Japa- 


modern be 





ve 








We learn that the representative of the Japan 
Mail Steamship Company has telegraphed to the 
Directors in TOkyé to the effect that one of the 
new steamers ordered by the company last year 
is now ready for sea, and will leave Glasgow 
for Yokohama on the rgth instant. The Saékiyd 
Maru, as she is called, is expected to make a 
quick passage so that her arrival here may be 
looked for about July 25th. She is said to be 
avery fine vessel, with passenger accommoda- 
tion superior to that possessed by any other 
steamer in these waters. She is commanded 
by Captain Wilson Walker. - Her sister ship, 
the Kobe Afaru, Captain E. W. Haswell, was 
launched at Govan on the 13th instant, and 
will probably be ready to start for Japan by the 
end of August, Both ships are to be placed 
on the Yokohama-Shanghai line. They will be 
a great addition to the facilities of travel be- 
tween Japan and China. 





Tw the eleventh of a series of essays published 
by the North China Daily News on the subject 
of ‘Chinese characteristics,” we find these re- 
marks on the “nervelessness” of the China- 
man :— 


But though the nerves of a Chinese as compared 
with those of the Occidental, may be, as the geome. 
tricians say “ similar and similarly situated,” vothing 
is plainer than that they are nerves of a very different 
sort from those with which we are familiar.” It seems 
to make no particular difference to a Chinese how 
long he remains in one position. He will write ail 
day, like an automaton. If he is a handicraftsman 
he will stand in one place from dewy morn till dusky 
eve, working away at his weaving, his gold-beating, or 
whatever it may be, and do it every day, without any 
variation in the monotony, and apparently with we 
special consciousness that there is any monotony to br 
varied, In the same way Chinese school children are 
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subjected to an amount of coi 
any recesses or change of work, which we 
drive Western pupils to the verge of insanity. 
very infants in arms instead of squirming and wrig- 
gling as our children begin to do as soon as they are 
born, lie as impassive as so many mud gods. And at 
a more advanced age, when Western children would 
vie with the monkey in its wildest antics, Chinese 
children will often stand, sit or squat, in the same 
posture for a great length of time. It seems to be 
a physiological fact, that to the Chinese exercise is 
superfluous, ‘They cannot understand the mania 
which seems to possess ali classes of foreigners alike, 
to walk, when there is no desire to go anywhere, much 
less can they comprehend the impulse to race over the 
country at the risk of one’s life, in such a singular 
performance as that known asa“ paper hunt,” or the 
motive which impels wen of good social position to 
stand all the afternoon in the sun, trying to knuck a 
baseball to some spot where it shall be inaccessible to 
some other persons, or, on the other hand, struggling 
to catch the same ball with celerity, so as to" kill” 
another person on his “base!” Why any mortal 
should do acts like these, when he is abundantly able to 
hire coolies to do them for him, is, we repeat, essen- 
tially incomprehensible to a Chinaman, nor is it any 
more comprehensible to him because he has heard 
it explained many times. One of the most perfect ex- 
lifications of the automatic nature of Chinese phy- 
sical activity with which we are acquainted, is the pro- 
cess of malietting fora dentist. Those who have been 
compelled to submit to this form of torture, know how 
difficult it is to get a person to mallet in any Occidental 
land, who shall deliver his strokes in an even succes- 
sion, and of a uniform weight. It takes long practice 
upon a long line of victims, before anything like a 
stearly average is maintained. Now watch the nearly 
automatic operation of the" boy,” in the offige of the 
first dentist toward which harsh fate drives you in 
China, The boy is a very nearly an ideal machine, and 
he never knows that he is using his nervous system at 
all, as perhaps indeed, he is not! In the item of sleep 
















































the Chinese establishes the same difference between 
himself and the Occidental, as in the directions already 
specified. Generally speaking, he is able to sleep 





anywhere. None of the trifling disturbances which 
drive us to despair, annoy him, With a brick for a 
pillow, he can lie down on his bed of stalks, or mud 
br attan, and sleep the sleep of the just, with 
no reference to the rest of creation, He does not want 
is room darkened, nor does he require others to be 
still. ‘The “in g in the night” may contin 
to cry for ail he cares, for it does not disturb h 
some regions, the entire popula 
as by a common instinct {like th: 
bear) during the first two hours of summer afternoons, 
nd they do this with regularity, no matter where they 
may be. At two hours alter noon the uni t such 
seasons is as still as at two hours after 1 In 
the case of most working people at least, and also in 
that of many others, position in sleep is of no sort of 
consequence. It would be easy to raise in China. an 
army of a million men—nay of ten millions—tested by 
competitive examination, as to their capacity to go to 
sleep across three wheelbarrows, with head downwards 
like a spider, their mouths wide open and a fly inside | 


This same characteristic has often been noted 
of the Japanese. To Westerns nothing is more 
wonderful than the apparent ability of the Japa- 
nese to sleep soundly on any bed and amid all 
circumstances. Noise is nothing to the sleeper, 
neither is the nature of his pillow or of his 
couch. Yet, after all, this is chiefly a matter of 
training. In the West a baby is rocked to sleep 
to the music of a hushed lullaby, and so 
soon as its little eyes begin to close every one 
speaks with bated breath and walks on tiptoe. 
In Japan, on the contrary, a mother with her 
sleeping baby in her arms will chat and laugh 
unrestrainedly, and sometimes even, having laid 
it down to rest, she will practice the samisen or 
the koto beside it. The consequence is that 
children acquire the faculty of slumbering 
through any din, a valuable and comfortable ac- 
complishment. Then there is the question of 
pillow. This article of equipment is little better 
than an instrument of torture in both China and 
Japan, especially in the former where a block of 
porcelain with a cloth wrapped about it does 
duty for the down and feathers of Occidental 
life. Besides, in China men sleep on a stone 
bed—the Kang—which is a degree harder than 
the Japanese mat. Yet when all is said and 
done the fact remains that no Japanese or Chi- 
nese labourer ever carried the accomplishmen: 
of sleeping under adverse circumstances to 
a higher point than that reached by the 
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y}guardian of the Garde Doloureuse in medi- 


eval times and by Tommy Atkins in modern 
days. Much more remarkable and unique, in 
our opinion, is the control exercised by the Japa- 
nese over his temper. In this respect he can 
give points to his neighbour the Chinaman, The 
latter is a sufficiently irrascible, loud-tongued 
person. In some parts of the Middle Kingdom, 
indeed, the inhabitants may be called quarrel- 
some and passionate. But can this be said of 
any Japanese? Who has seen a Japanese fairly 
lose his temper. We have sometimes thought 
that a passionate Japanese might fairly be added 
to Dickens’ catalogue of a dead donkey and a 
tinker's funeral, 


Supremecy silly and ignorant as are many of 
the things written about the East by Western 
critics, we are generally constrained to admire 
the splendid arrogance of the writers. Thus 
the Sa/urday Review, speaking of a sketch of 
Japanese Grammar by Mr. F. V. Dickens, says : 
—‘‘ Of late years much has been written about 
Japanese Grammar, but unfortunately its ex- 
ponents have hitherto approached it through 
the medium of the works of native gram- 
marians, who know as much about the science 
of grammar as a Zorastrian does of the science 
of religion.” The Saturday Review thinks, 
then, that Messrs, Satow, Aston, and Chamber- 
lain have only been capable of seeing Japanese 
Grammar through the spectacles of Japanese 
Grammarians ; that the knowledge brought to 
bear on it by Mr. F, V. Dickens was not at 
the command of these gentlemen. How comi- 








«/cal Mr, Dickens himself must find it to be thus 


elevated above the heads of men the extent of 
whose scholarship he knows so well and respects 
sosincerely. As forthe Japanese Grammarians, 
of whom the Sa/urday Review speaks so con- 
temptuously, we happen to have before us the 
opinion of a sinologue eminently competent 
to estimate their merits—Mr. B. H. Chamber- 
lain. Writing recently he said:—“It is no 
doubt true that there were European Grammars 
of Japanese before the attention of native 
scholars was drawn to the structure of their 
own language, but anyone who has compared 
the writing of Motéori and his school with the 
works of Rodriguez or Alvarez must know that 
the Japanese have been little, if at all, indebted 
tothem. It is, 1 think, a mistake to say that 
the whole theory and practice of the language 
are minutely set forth in Father Rodriguez’ 
Grammar. His treatment of the all-important 
subject of the conjugations and syntax is very 
inadequate, whereas those subjects have been 
worked out in the Fachima/a and Zamano-o in 
a masterly manner, and from a point of view 
which has nothing in common with Rodriguez’ 
work. If the Japanese Grammarians borrowed 
anything from their foreign predecessors, it can 
only have been the bare idea that such a science 
as Grammar existed.” 





Tue President of the Imperial University, Mr. 
Watanabe, speaking at a recent meeting of the 
Economical Society, drew an interesting and 
not unnatural inference from the commercial 
and industrial conditions of the era. Abstract 
principles, he pointed out, are altogether thrust 
aside in the practice of the time. It is acknow- 
ledged in theory that each country should 
benefit as far as possible by the special capacities 
of its neighbours, and that the general exchange 
of commodities should be perfectly free. But 
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no-where is this rule observed except in Great) iinet reat ate ne mts gn annune of liberty never | COMPANY included a large number of officers and 










Britain, and even there a leaning towards Protec- a of by. yo a seni Se its wildest dreame, “With a 
liberty In many of mest cases to choose their own studies and 








tion has now been exhibited by the imposition 
of a tax upon foreign wines. Part and parcel | 
of the same protective system is the movement 
against Chinese immigration. A poll-tax upon 
Chinese labourers is simply another method 
of closing the home labour markets against 
foreign competition, The lesson to be deduced 


their own schools, with all the Japanese boy's precocious interest 
in political and. social que nd extraordinary facility of 

ch, and with absolutely no ballast of experience or mature 
cetion, Is it surprising if the Government kas to Took sharply 
hiter the # children and boys”? 

Hut, passing by this let us come to that general survey of the 
politital state of apa which forme. the bulk of your neti 
nd iret for the geniceal statement in your cone 

The prospect at Japanese 
Gional ronarchy. or her penple 
Cons of goverment during this century 
eeTorwhich, reply, that the. 
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from it all is that each country should endeavour | 'a.e a set poe in gee 
i = i nlutely conte jaral a8 
to’ besas: far ag ‘possible sself-supposting; ‘and eerie tuscan ouraue tnastee rased 





1, sulfject, of course, to the general Law of the emp 
chools, Fords, bridge 

focal ass Six or seven years eve 
of dispute cfects of governors 
fe assemblies aver the appropriations, All these d 
tieted hy the logic of events, which has shawn 
I matters the real powers 

Md the prefects, in making their a 
te not what they w 

are likely to get. 


should place a minimum of reliance upon 
foreign markets. If Japan devotes her strength | 
to the production of staples—as tea and silk— 
that either come into competition with sim 
staples abroad, or depend upon foreign liberality 
for a sale, she may one day find herself faced 
by the embarrassing necessity of either casting 
these products upon her own markets, or offer- 
ing them abroad at prices little more than suf- 
ficient to cover the duties they have paid. Her 
aim should be commercial independence, so far 
as it is reasonably attainable. Her people should 
adopt as their motto the diffusion of scientific 
and technical knowledge, to the end that in- 
dividual capacity may be developed to its highest 
point, and that each locality may utilize its 
resources to their limit. 
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ides these prefectural assemblies, there are councils having 
powers in towns and villares, ‘The property qualities 
tion for voters in the election of members of the former is the 
payment cal estate of Ss in the case of 
the villa wn councils. it is eo jess, That the 
movement is still in the same direction is shown by the fact that 
there are now measures pending in the Senate, and likel 
carried ¢ ing Increased privileges of self-guve 
to cities and making the mayors of towns and villages elective 
Another straw showing the movement, 
ina case now pending in the Superior Court 6 
lection to fill’a vacaney in the Assembly of ap 
iy held. “Party spirit ran high, ‘The subepretect whe 
x of votes was of the minority party, and, if re- 
+, threw out, on the ground of mistakes in the writ- 
Ing of a name, votes enough to elect his candidate, and re- 
ported to the prefect accordingly. The prefect accepted. his 
Feport and deciated his candidate elected, | For this he has bee 
indictedeat the instance of the opposite party, and, appointee of 
the central Government though he is, must now stand his (7 
in the ordinary courts of law, for accepting and giving, etlevt to 
the report of his subordinate. “This is but one of many indiea- 
tions that the power of popular government as already esta. 
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There are two points open to criticism in] , Stinger davioment wits mronezan yet fies 





That it will wield from the start such power 
that of the British Parliament. is highly improbable, and ala, it 
seems tome, highly undesirable, Surely no true friend of Japan 
caw deliberately wish that her people should attain at one leap 
to liberties which it has taken the English race centuries to 


already done. 


Mr. Watanabe’s speech. The first is his 
statement that at Hongkong, as well as in Aus- 
tralia, restrictions are placed upon Chinese im- 











use. “If all that is acquired ia 18yo ina parliament ater the 
ii i i “hil Prussian model, that surely ought to he enough for one year 
migration. Such: js. not: the case,  Chrinese | Triton th added to what is tone tetare of sulndiment at ihe 





immigrants are free to come to Hongkong | wisito's promis ta (orm ae atta hie artontinntes, fa the 


whenever and however they please. The second | (tine af aeeuations of rank teachery,""oF uk “turning the 
point is the motive assigned by him to Mr.| “Massine by cuchan err of detail as that the present lenters 
Goschen’s tax upon foreign wines. There is no | great rebwilcne”.| the only great rebellion eae that of Sele 
question of Protection involved the gral ancnghteoee tor peivte oF lames tines cate nites 
though the opponents of the Government |i" vn sant mmering to the rervesentation im your arte of 
have endeavoured to prove that there is. Pro- {iy {omeane wh tind been im Tapan hitecn oe twenty seat ci, 
tection can only be employed where a home 

product comes into competition with a foreign, 

and as England produces no wine, a tax upon 

that staple means, in her case, nothing more 

than a means of raising revenue. 
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aind, while keeping up more ar less since with the general conte 
of outward events, had entirely failed to realize the im 
change in spirit which these years have brouy! 
or beheading may be the Asiatic met 
resignation of obnoxious, Cabinet officer 
ot the method now. or lately in vojue in Japan. OF recent 
Ministers of State, Kuroda, in 1882 or thereabouts, and Ino 
frum otiice by popular opinion—the former 
latter for too gr-at concessi 
ntiations for treaty revision 
neither has met with any tragical fate Okuma, Hagaki, Tar 
names of some who have quietly \ 
nt with the party in power, O} 
ers respectively of te and 
fa Cab 
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I7 is pleasant to place the giddy and groundless 
lucubrations of the Rev. James H. Ballagh in 
contrast with the following sensible and well- 
informed letter sent by the Rev. T. S. Tyng, of 
Osaka, to the New York Evening Post. The 
Evening Post, we may explain, is the daily 
edition of the New York Na/ion, That journal 
has evidently discovered that it made a rash 
mistake in opening its leading columns to a 
gentleman—nol, as we supposed at the time, a 
Japanese political agitator—who knew nothing 
at all about his subject, and did most harm to 
the party he undertook to champion :— 
THE STATE OF JAPAN. 


To tue Eptron or tHe “ EveNive Post. 


Sin,—Your article under the title of * Coercion in Japan 
seems tome to do $0 much injustice to this country and its 





of anybod 
punishment was abolished In 1873. Capital 
ent in any form is now reserved for cases of hiv h 
treason, murder, and sometimes arson, and can be inflicted in 
no case’ whatever ex sof law, through the 
ency Iso with all punishment for 
felony. A goo d-thirstiness 
in the treats ns con- 
vietet of co to five 
years impris tthe end of two years anda halt, 
in eighteen months niore put into olfic 
his country as Minister at Washingte 
sacsination, there were three 
ding the revolution of 180% 
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ely, to give occasion 
art’ of a country which | 
Presidents by assassination in twenty three yea 
For other points in your article: the heavy taxation is hardly 
to be avoided ina country which has had to provide itself of 
initie with the appliances of modern civilization, ‘The refusal 
of foreign Powers to allow Japan to levy any but nominal insport 
duties makes the burden heavier by plicing it all upon domestic 
products. It is true that a good many millions are spent on the 




























Einilization that Lam constrained, as a well-wisher of fapan who | hemy- and navy. but is not that excusable it a cowntey which hee 
has gained some knowledge of her people by eight years of re- | at her back Russia, te whom Vero would he co great a prizes 
sidence and constant intercourse, toask the privilege of a few | it ic true. also, that the general Government op met com. 


im, but then it must be remembered 

and normal schools, with a number 
pporteil by the lveal authorities, 
rorted compares favorably with 


paratively little on educat 
| primary, se ry 
ical seha is besides, are 
and that the school system so 
that of the most advanced nations, 
| Snrvevine the whole eld, T cannot see that there would he 
rin at once placing American citizens here 
law. Bor my eqn part, | would far rather be 
of the courts of Japen' than those of a fond 
tries in ¥ wemake no claim of extra-terri 
jurisdiction, — Res Vv yours, TS. Line, 
Osaka, Japan, March 27. 


Gord upon the other ide 
The obeasion of the ay 
wae the sovcalted # Law f 
he main point of hich was 
Fealons of trem the 
ner ‘Tveeerainy wen ‘ 
ear the: ot tee rides thahtn onset tery orebasiner a the deen 
iba wseu d wala show wheter {ke task aeah necena 
Hoes ee tinstremene inch premaentens ter iene ah 
feet the d Metical to: covered hkae 
evidence of the enforcement of tlie la 
ry Rasctiveune” Hut awa mnliry be fact she oy 
caeldren Own Tuesday evening a social entertainment of 
cov tained in the Gongonment ech ne !a very enjoyable character was given in the Sea- 
| men’s Mission, No. 82-n, Settlement, Admirals 


ads thin their parents, That they should be conceited, 
Salmon and Chandler were present, and the 


opinionated, and headstrong, woes without saying Large 
numbers of the brightest of such boys are sent off at from fourteen 
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le, as your readers will remember, 
the Preservation of Public Safety,” | ¢ 
he authority it 
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men from the ships of war now in port. Songs 
were sung during the evening by Mrs. James, 
Miss Leach, Mrs. Halliburton and Mr.G., J. Mel- 
huish, piano solos were given by Miss Chandler, 
and readings by Mrs. MacMurtrie, while mem- 
bers of the crew of H.M.S. Constance rendered 
various pieces, a glee party giving the old 
favourites “ Hail Smiling Morn,” “Who will 
o'er the downs with me,” and “ Larboard watch, 
and Mr. T. Lemon contributing a couple of 
songs, Selections of music were given at 
intervals by the band of H.M.S. Audacious. 
During an interval refreshments were handed 
round among the nautical guests by the various 
ladiee present. The buildings were tastefully 
decorated with flags and coloured lanterns. 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette's enterprise is inex- 
haustible. Not content with sending a corres- 
pondent round the world—Mr. Henry Norman, 
who is now in Japan—it has sent Mr. Stead 
himself to the Continent, for the purpose of 
‘interviewing ” the great men in Paris, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg. The Pall Mall Gazette 
helds that “never more than in this very year 
of grace has the peace of Europe depended on 
personal factors,” and it consequently believes 
that the best way to obtain materials for answer- 
ing the question ‘peace or war?” is to probe 
the sentiments of eminent personages. Its an- 
nouncement of the principle on which it pro- 
ceeds indicates a high estimate of fhe functions 
of journalism. ‘ Kings and Ministers,” it 
writes, “have too long had a monopoly, in 
foreign affairs, of that first-hand information 

If the people are 
settling their own 
destinies, it is high time that the press should 


have its ambassadors also.” 
* 


That Mr. Stead himself is the “special com- 
missioner” is our own conjecture, founded on a 
sentence in his first communication to the Pa// 
Mall; “The corridor of the General's house 
was like the ante-chamber of a Minister. Al- 
ready it was full of those who were hastening to 
pay court to the rising sun. It was so interest- 
ing a study of physiognomy to watch the eager 
applicants for admission that the time passed 
lightly, although I had never stood waiting so 
long since the days when I was gaol. Butin 
prison time is not money, and the contrast be- 
tween the dingy silent corridors of Coldbath-in- 
the-Fields and the busy stirring passages of the 
Hotel du Louvre was great indeed.” Evidently 
Mr. Stead is not ashamed of his acquaintance 
with the inside of a gaol. 


A long interview with General Boulanger 
brought out two things very clearly. The first 
was that the General has not the remotest idea 
of attacking England? Why should he, in- 
deed? Of late there has been growing among 
some classes of Englishmen a belief that mischief 
is in the air on the French horizon, and that the 
accession of Boulanger to controlling power 
would prelude an attack upon Great Britai 
Boulanger scoffed at the notion. So did all the 
intelligent Frenchmen with whom Mr. Stead 
spoke in Paris, The second thing elicited at 
the interview was that, however much Boulanger 
may deny any intention of challenging a trial of 
strength with Germany, heis entirely discontented 
with the present state of affairs, and would 
hasten to alter it were he ina position to make 
the attempt. Most ingeniously did he state his 


which is the secret of power. 


to have a voice in 
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sentiments. What he said amounted to this— 
that he would make war in order to put an end 
to the prospect of fighting. “To be per- 
manent,” he declared, ‘‘ peace must be honor- 
able.” The present peace beiween France and 
Germany is not honorable, having been “im- 
posed in the pride of conquest and submitted 
to because the throat of the vanquished was 
under the heel of the conqueror.” It seems, 
therefore, that General Boulanger’s plan is to 
fight for the sake of peace; not a bloody war or 
a war @ oufrance, but just a little campaign to 
restore French self-respect and yecover the lost 
provinces. 





“From Messrs. Mitsui & Co., 1, Crosby Square, 
E.C., we have received,” says the Sfasionery 
Trades Journal, ‘a sample-book of the Im- 
perial hand-made Japanese paper, for which 
they are sole agents in England. The paper is 
manufactured in a town which rejoices in the 
name of Jusetsukioku, situated near Tokyo, 
in Fapan, and is, we think, chiefly composed 
of the bark of the so-called mulberry tree 
(Broussonetia papyrifera), which grows ex- 
tensively in that country, The trade are, of 
course, familiar with the number of ways in 
which this paper can be successfully employed, 
whether it be for account books, documents, 
plans, certificates, or for similar purposes re- 
quiring a good and substantial quality of paper. 
It will be found quite equal to the ordinary 
English hand-made paper for ordinary purposes, 
while for high-class printings, etchings, and 
such-like delicate work, it can be highly recom- 
mended, It is also very suitable for maps, but 
it will probably be found too expensive to do 
much in that way (¢he colour also being agains! 
tt.) Owing to its strength and toughness it can 
also be used, as the agents suggest, for da// 
programmes, luggage labels, and similar things. 
It would also make a capital novelty as a high- 
class note-paper. Supplied in reams of 500 
sheets in about fifteen different sizes, varying 
between 17} X 13} to 29 X 22}. Further in- 
formation and price-lists can be obtained upon 
application.” The geography of this journal is 
very pleasant. The conversion of the Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau (Jusefsukyoku) into a 
town near TOkyO” reminds us of the American 
Senator who rebuked a hostile speaker for not 
knowing that, at the time of the Shimonoseki 
expedition, the Taikun of Japan was shut up in 
his own castle of Tékyé, some two hundred 
miles from Edo. 











As an example to Japanese Magistrates, and to 
show how cruelty to animals is regarded where 
British law is in force, we recently quoted a 
case from the Singapore Free Press, in which 
a groom was fined $25 for working a horse 
afflicted with sores. As further evidence in this 
direction, we find the following in the same 
journal of the 28th ult., the offence being pour- 
ing kerosene over a cat, and then setting fire to 
the animal :—“ As regards the case of cruelty 
to a cat, as reported by us in our Saturday's 
issue, the syce Kechil was this morning brought 
up before Mr. Anthonisz, and sentenced to pay 
a fine of $30, or in default undergo a term of 
6 weeks’ rigorous imprisonment. The offender 
was quite a boy, and on that account probably 
received such a light sentence.” 





Tue following notice to Mariners, relating to 
a sunken rock south of Tayung, Rugged 








Sea, has been issued from the Coast Inspector's 
Office of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Cus- 


toms :—The following communication has been 


eceived from Commander W. Usborne Moore, 
R.N., Commanding H.B.M.’s surveying ship 
Rambler :— A dangerous rock has been dis- 
covered 5 cables south-east of the south coast 
of Tayung, Rugged Islands. The top has 2 
feet over it at low water spring tide. From it 
the summit of Tayung bears N. 26° W., distant 
8} cables; the rock off the south point of the 
island W. by N. of S.E. Horn, in line with the 
summit of Morrison Island, bears N. 693° E., 
distant 2.6 miles; and S.W. Horn bears N. 73° 
W., distant 6 miles. The position of this rock 
is generally indicated by chow water. It is 
named Huxley Rock. The highest and left- 
hand peak of Tripoint Island, just open of the 
South point of the S.E. bay of Tayung bearing 
N. 19° W. leads 3 cables East of the Huxley 
Rock. Bearings given are magnetic.” 


‘Tue following telegram dated at London on the 
26th ultimo, appears ina Californian paper :— 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues seem more alarmed at 
the recent sudden oriers sent out to the French Eastern 
squadron to rendezvous at Yokohama and “ thence to pro- 
in accordance with sealed orders sent out to the 
alin command”? ¢ any phase in the situation 
in the Balkan States. M. Waddington, the trench Am- 
in Lon has explained to Lord Salisbury that 
were for no immediate purpese more serious than 
ction and combined drill of the vessels composing 
the squa'lron. ‘The political situation in Europe is one of 
ksowing unrest, and the French Government is bound to 
care that at all points which could become of import- 
ance in times of avar the fullest provision possible is made 
guarding what are conceived to be the interests of 
France. Ihe explanation, however, has not quieted the 
fears of Lord Salisbury, who keeps in view the strength 
not only of the French squadron but that also of the Rus- 
sian naval force in those waters. The Russian squadron 
there at present is not one of any great power, but it is 
ut to be re-enforced by new ships, including’ armored 
sers of large tonnage and carry 
modern guns. Considering the respon 
ould ie thrown upon the Bri 
several fast ships have heen ordered to re-enforce the squad- 
ton there under the command of Sir Nowell Salmon, who 
at present has not a very great force at his disposal. 

















































































‘Tue following telegram recently appeared in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal -— 

Portland, Or., March 15th.—By a private despatch 
just received, it is learned that judge O. N. Denny, 
who received the ap; ointment of Inspector-General of 
Customs for the Korean Government nearly three 
years ago, has tendered his resignation, to take effect 
March gist. In addition to his duties as Inspector. 
General of Customs, Judge Denny held the position of 
private legal adviser of the King of Korea. Declining 
health and_ political complications are the occasion of 
the resignation. Judge Denny in his letter says > 
“Korea is just now engaged in a death struggle, 
sImost, with China for national existence.” ‘The 
King of Korea was very loath to accept his resigna- 

‘on, but Denny acted on the advice of his physician. 
‘The American Minister has consented to take Judge 
Denny’s place. Denny was United States Consul at 
Tientsin for a number of years. He will return to 
Portland, Or., his old home. 


As Portland is the home of Judge Denny it 
may seem probable that this statement is true, 
but in point of fact Mr. Denny has concluded 
arrangements for remaining several years longer 
in Korea, 
























Tne Admirally Gazelle says :—* Lientenant- 
Commander Pullen and those under him in the 
surveying vessel S/orf, are to be congratulated 
on the dis 





pvery of the hidden rock which has 
caused more than one shipwreck in the Red 
Sea. The Svoré is the fourth ship sent to try 
and find this danger, and guided by an insigni- 
ficant rise in the bottom, the rock has been at 
last found. It is a small coral patch only 15 
feet under the surface, surrounded by 28 fa- 
thoms of water, in latitude 14 deg. 22' 8" N., 
longitude 42 deg. 41' 32” It lies between 
five and six miles from the direct straight line 
of track, but the existence at times of strong 
currents causes the danger to be by no means 








Islands, in the Shanghai District of the China| insignificant. The difficulty of discovering so 
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small a patch may be appreciated from the fact 
that one of the searching ships was at anchor 
within 400 yards of it, with her boats sounding 
round her, without its being found.” 


Tue Fapan Herald acknowledges frankly 
enough that it erred in charging the TOkyd 
correspondent of Zhe Zimes with misleading 
the public in respect of the profits earned by 
Japanese railways, but excuses itself on the 
ground that Zhe Times’ correspondent has 
access to sources of information which are be- 
yond the Z2pan Herald's reach. Ought not 
that to render our contemporary more chary 
about criticising the correspondent’s statements ? 
The curious part of the recent incident is, how- 
ever, that Viscount Inouye’s Railway Report, 
which the Zapan Herald regards as an official 
document beyond the reach of any but a favour- 
ed few, was published originally in the Oficial 
Gazette, and a full translation of it appeared in 
the columns of the Zapan A/ail a few months 
ago. 


TeLecrarnic news received on Thursday in 
Tokyo indicates the existence ofa disturbance in 
Korea. No detailed information is yet to hand,, 
but the affair would appear to be of considerable 
importance, inasmuch as it has been found 
land men from the American, 
Russian and French ships for the protection of 
the foreign residents. It is a veritable case of 
“Wolf, wolf.” We had been hearing so much 
of imminent or actual émeufes in the peninsula 
that the public had ceased to pay any attention 
to such rumours, and now the reality is with us. 
How much longer is Korea to remain a centre 
of disquiet to the Orient? 


necessary to 





HonckonG papers report that the German 
steamer vero, from Newchwang with a cargo 
of beans, went aground on the east point of 
Lamma Island about two o'clock on the morning 
of the rith instant. From what we (Dasly 
Press) have been able to learn it appears that 
the vessel ran on the rock but was got off, when 
the captain found that she was filling, and at 
once drove her on the rock again. The vessel 
is very badly damaged, but hopes are entertained 
of getting her off. Her cargo, part of which is 
uninjured, is being unloaded.—Later news de- 
scribe the vessel as breaking up. 


Tue British steamer Zajiro arrived at Hong- 
kong from Manila on the 12th instant bringing 
with her the captain, officers, and 16 of the 
crew of the steamer Childwall. On arrival, the 
crew were given into Police custody on a charge 
of refusal to do duty for four days on the high 
seas, and of attempting to scuttle the ship in 
Manila harbour on the 29th May. The men 
were brought up before the Harbour-Master the 
same day, and remanded. 


Cuoera, described by the Colonial Surgeon, 
as “sporadic,” has broken out in Hongkong 
Gaol. At the inquest on the third fatal case, it 
transpired that the prisoner, who went in for 
seven years in January last, had been twice 
flogged, and had complained of a cough last 
month, but was stated to be all right on the 13th 
inst., when he was seized with cholera and died 
in a few hours. 


We are informed that the silk shipments which 
left here on the 26th May in the Canadian- 
Pacific steamer Batavia, reached New York on 
the 2oth instant. 
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ms the immortal heritage of the Hohenzollern Seven Weeks’ War, he commanded the 
amily, my throne will ever be as secure as thef ‘ 

prosperity of the country to the government off Second Army, or left wing, on the march 
which Tam now called, and of which I vowto be aginto Bohemia. Every reader of Hozier’s 
just and faithful King, as well in joy as in sorrow. i ; ss 

God grant me His blessing and strength for thee St4Phic narrative of that struggle will re- 
work to which my life will henceforth be dedicated.” collect how, at the battle of Kénig- 
[fever sentiments so elevated as these were! itz, when the KING in the centre had 
vouched in as dignified language, never,fengaged the Austrian position, the power- 
uredly, has their utterance been attendedp.ful German left wing, sweeping up about 
noon on the enemy's flank, decided the 
fortunes of the day. When, in 1870, 
jthe mighty drama of the Franco-German 
war began, to the Crown Prince was as- 
signed the leadership of the Third Army, 
composed of troops from the South 
German States—a step dictated partly by 
policy, for the Southern States were not 
yet politically one with the North, and 
partly by confidence in his tried capacity 
las a leader, and in his singular power of 
exciting the loyalty and devotion of those 
under him. From this campaign may be 
said to have dated that extraordinary 
popularity of the Crown Prince with the 
South German people which has never 
since wavered, and which, as is well 
known, has contributed in no slight degree 
to the accomplishment of complete unity 
lof feeling between the South and North. 
So high, indeed, is the reverence inspired 
throughout the whole Southern region by 
the fame of his deeds and character that, 
in the poorest cottage or remotest moun- 
tain hut, able to sport a couple of rude 
pictures, while one of those pictures will 
certainly be the Pope, the other will as 
certainly display the well-loved features of 
the Crown Prince FREDERICK WILLIAM. 
Witness to the same effect might be quoted 
from other sources, notably from the ex- 
treme enthusiasm which invariably at- 
tended his frequent tours as Inspector- 
General of South German troops. 

On the day after the fall of Metz, 
the Crown Prince, together with Prince 
FREDERICK CHARLES, received the rank 
lof Field Marshal; and with the close of 
the campaign ended also his achieve- 
ments in the field of warfare. After 
the Peace of 1871, and concurrently 
with the decline of his father’s powers, 
lhe gradually assisted more and more 
to ease the burden of the EMPEROR'S 
labours and to represent him on public 
occasions. In 1878, while the KAISER 
was suffering from the buckshot wounds 
inflicted by his would-be assassin, the 
communist NOBILING, his son fulfilled 
for six months the duties of the So- 





THE DEATH OF KAISER FREDERICK} 
—+—_—. 

HE Emperor FREDERICK is no more. 

All the skill of Europe and all the 
hopes and prayers of multitudes have been 
of no avail to save him. But few weeks 
a monarch, he has passed through death's 
dark door close on the footsteps of his 
illustrious father. And, while the great 
German people is, for the second time 



































iby circumstances so sadly and dramatically 
‘mpressive. Of the only too brief interpre- 
in four months, plunged into woe and} tation to be put upon the words, “ during} 
mourning, the rest of the world looks}all the time it may be God's will that | 
on, sorrowful and aghast, at a double cala-}/shall reign,” none probably can have been 
mity which is without parallel in thepibetter aware than their Imperial author, 
annals of history. brought hastily to Berlin to assume the 
A double calamity it indeed is. If thefsceptre for which his life had been one| 
Sovereign who has now passed away had}j!©¥g course of preparation, but brought 
neither the time nor the opportunity to 
mark his career by deeds worthy to} 
rank with the deathless achievements} 
of the veteran KAISER, it may at least 
be truly said that, in essential points of 
character and policy, such as the father} 
was such also was the son. To neither 
Ruler, perhaps, was vouchsafed a conspi- 
cuous share of genius or statecraft. But, 
just as the Emperor WILLIAM was ex- 
ceptionally endowed with the more modest 
qualities of intense devotion to duty, love} 
of his country, faithfulness to his friends, 
thoughtful regard for all classes of his sub- 
jects, and the power of winning their pro- 
found adoration, so may it be well believed, 
from every consideration of antecedents| 
and character, that FREDERICK IIL, had 
life and vigour been spared to hin 
have shown himself most fully worthy to] 
wear the crown of his patriarchal sire. To 
recognise this we have only to read the 
exalted sentiments embodied in the Mani- 
festo which was issued by the now de- 
ceased EMPEROR to his subjects on the| 
third day after his parent’s death. In 
that, together with his Rescript simul-+ 
taneously communicated to Prince Bis- 
MARCK, we find the same spirit off 
single-minded devotion to the welfare off 
the Fatherland; the same soldierly dis- 
position, coupled with a like humane love 
of peace rather than of war; the same 
earnestness and uprightness of character, 
and the same deep and simple piety—that 
distinguished the First EMPEROR of Ger- 
many. To the possession of those at- 
tributes his whole career bears testimony 
and they are echoed with no uncertain 
sound in the following noble passage from | 
his first and, sad to say, last proclamation” Princes, have much to learn after that ; and A ; i 
to the German people :— qfor many years subsequently to leaving vereign. And in 1884, in consequence 
“To me have now passed all the rights and} Bonn Prince FREDERICK WILLIAM, whilefjof his father’s advanced age, he assumed 
duties which are connected with the throne of my!still carrying on his military duties, wasijthe Imperial functions of President 
Eiaeses ae we fina Tae be God's wit gradually initiated, at the various Depart-jjof the Council of State. Among other 
iments of State and Provincial Administra rgynoteworthy services to the Empire, he 


thither well-nigh speechless, and stricken 
by a sore disease under which the sands 
of his life were resistlessly and swiftly 
running down, 

To the lofty and kingly characte: 
attested by his life and words, the 
monarch whose death the world is now 
lamenting added all the advantages of 
intellectual culture and careful training in 
the arts of statesmanship which are the 
great privileges of princes. Born on the 
18th of October, 1831, the anniversary ol 
the Battle of Leipzig, his education from 
early boyhood was entrusted to the wise 
care of one of the ablest of German] 
scholars, Professor CuRTIUS, of the Berlin 
University, whose masterly qualities as ar] 
instructor were supplemented by graces 
jof character that won the heart of his] 
Royal pupil. The regard and intimacy 
thus created were never impaired, and they 
served to draw the Prince into a close 
land life-long association with the highest 
intellectual and literary society of Ger- 
many. In 1849 the young Prince entered| 
the army, joining the First (Potsdam) Regi- 
ment of the Infantry of the Guards. A year 
later he passed from Professor CURTIUS’S| 
hands to Bonn University, where, during! 
la stay of between two and three years, he| 
Wwas distinguished, not alone by proficiency 
in his law and history studies, but by the 
qualities which at every stage of his life| 
attracted the love and esteem of those 
lsround him. To this day his memory and 
his extraordinary popularity are green in| 
the traditions of Bonn. With his career 
at the University his education as ordi- 
jnarily understood may be said to have 
ended. But Princes, and notably German 
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that [ shall reign, _Deeply sensible of the magn : 

tude of my ok wil be my sole endeavor (live Offices in Berlin, into the principlestsuccessfully undertook in 188g a delicate 
begun, to make Germany a stronghold of peace,)/and practice of statecraft and government.| mission to the KinG of Spain, in fur- 
waltae The CURA LUNIOREL DRIES Grihe ee HELE first active military service was in thettherance of the German policy of the isola- 
and of Prussia, to promote the welfare of the{iPrussian war of 1864 against Denmark,ftion of France, and a no less important 
tad moan: Binpisee Aa Hee pial peaele, wl but in this he took no command, servings mission of conciliation to the Papal Court 
and evil days, I place implicit confidence. For Ionly on the Head Quarters’ Staff of theft Rome. It is not to be understood that 





am convinced that, resting on the basis of the in Fveteran leader of the campaign. Twothe at any time actively interfered or took 


separable connexion between Sovereign and people 7 é se a 
which, independently of any changes in State life years later, however, in the selebrated part in politics—a course which would 
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have been wholly at variance with Ger- 
man traditions and practice. That he 
felt, however, the warmest interest 
many important questions of the day, 
such as the reform of taxation and steps 
designed specially for ameliorating the 
condition of the poorer classes, is very well 
known; and it is generally understood 
that all great measures of statesmanship 
in recent times were wrought with his full 
approval. 

The above are the broad outlines of the 
earnest, distinguished, and life 
which, after months of a suspense shared 
by the whole civilized world, is brought 
now to an untimely end. The death of 
such a Ruler is not alone, as we have said, 
the second scene of a terrible calamity 
which has sharply smitten one of the 
greatest and most enlightened nations of 
the earth, but is also a sad and distressful 
event to the world at large. We haste 
to offer our heartfelt sympathy to Ger- 
mans in Japan and throughout the Far 
East, and to assure them that, while the 
sentiments which we, an English journal, 
utter are undoubtedly shared by all the 
nationalities assembled on Japanese soil, 
no condolences can be 
genuine than those of the subjects of a 
Sovereign who is mother to the dead Em- 
PEROR’S bereaved Consort, and a grand- 
parent of his successor and younger chil- 
dren. 

Into the future we need not peer to- 
day. Our speech is of the dead and things 
past, rather than of the living and things to 
Let it suffice, then, to add to what 
has been already said the earnest hope 
that the young EMPEROR who now, in 
his thirtieth year, ascends the throne of 
FREDERICK III. will amply fulfil the hopes 
inspired by the brilliant qualities developed 
in him since he attained the age of man- 
hood, and that he will for all his life adhere 
steadfastly to the policy and traditions of 
the immortal founder of German unity 
and power. 


in 


noble 
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THE CUSTOMS & THE CONVERSION 
OF GOLD VALUES INTO SILVER. 


HE Government has taken a step of 

interest in respect of the foreign 
trade of theempire. It has decided that in 
converting into silver the gold prices of 
imports for Customs’ purposes, an arbitrary 
fixed ratio shall no longer be used, but the 
average rate of exchange actually ruling 
during the preceding three months shall 
be taken as the basis of calculation. For 
some years the habit has been to put 4.88 
yen as the equivalent of a sovereign, 
whereas the latter is really worth 6.66 yen, 
approximately. It is evident that import 
dues were thus considerably lightened, 
being in fact levied, not on the actual 
silver price of an article, but upon two- 
thirds of that price. Having regard to the 
comparatively small revenue derived by 
Japan from her foreign trade, surprise has 
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often been expressed that in calculating 
the dutiable value of imports, she could 
persuade herself to use a ratio which had 
ceased to be true, and which reduced the 
income obtained from this source of taxa- 
tion. We can offer no explanation of the 
circumstance. Prior to 1876, the rate of the 
day used to be taken in converting gold 
values into silver for Customs’ purposes, 
but since then the fictitious ratio men- 
tioned above has been persistently em- 
ployed. The Government now adopts a 
new system which is an improvement on 
the old practice, inasmuch as dutiable 
values will be converted at a rate fixed for 
three months, instead of at one subject to 
weekly, or even daily, variation. The 
new system is set forth in the following 
letter, addressed by the Commissioner of 
Customs to the Foreign Consuls :— 


“Stx,—Referring to the note addressed to you by this 
office dated the grd March, 1876, | have now the honour, 
pursuance of instructions from’ H.EM.’s G 
acquaint you that from the 1st October next, in hi 
table now in use, which was transmitted in the note above 
reterred to, a table of comparative values of foreign cur- 
rencies and Japanese silver yew, will, for Customs pur- 
poses, be put into operation at the several Custom Houses 
of Japan. 

This table will be issued on 1st September next, and will 
he Lased upon the average rate of exchange ruling at 
Yokohama for bank sight bills for the preceding three 
months. 

This extended notice is given out of abundant regard for 
the interests of those who will be affected by the contem- 
plated change. And in the same connection | am directed 
to add, that, in the interest alike of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the merchants concerned in the question, the 
new table will, until further notice, be subjected to a tri- 
monthly revision by the Department of Finance on the 1st 
December, March, June, and September of each year, upon 
the basis above indicated. 

Such revision when made, will be publicly notified, and 
will be enforced from the first of the succeeding January, 
April, July, and October, 


Thave the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ARISHIMA TAKESHI, 
Superintendent. 
The practical meaning of this decision is 
that the duties payable upon certain im- 
ports from gold-using countries will be 
increased by about one-third. We say 
“certain imports,” because the tariff of 
Japan, though nominally ad valorem, is in 
reality for the most part specific, and 
specific duties, even in the case of goods 
coming from gold-using countries, are of 
course outside the question. In respect 
of the great majority .of articles imported 
from Europe and America, the dues levied 
are fixed amounts in silver—so many 
“boos” and so many hundredths of a 
boo, the boo being an obsolete coin, of 
which 3.11 go to the yex. The effect pro- 
duced upon these dues by the change in 
the gold price of silver that has taken place 
in the last twenty years, is that, instead of 
averaging five per cent. on the value of the 
imports, they average only 3.7, approx- 
imately. In other words, owing to the 
demonetisation of silver, a premium of 1.3 
per cent. has been offered to importers of 
articles from gold-using countries. And 
here it may be well to allude to an error 
made by the ¥apan Herald in speaking of 
the consequences of the decision now 
announced by the Superintendent of 
Customs to the Foreign Consuls. Our 
contemporary concludes that Indian yarns 
will henceforth have an advantage over 
English, inasmuch as the dutiable values 
of the former, being stated in silver, will 
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remain unchanged, whereas the dutiable 
values of the latter, being converted from 
gold into silver at the rate of the day 
instead of at the rate ruling eleven years 
ago, will be increased by about thirty per 
cent. The fact is that the duty upon 
yarns is specific : itis not affected at all by 
the decision of the Customs Superinten- 
dent. Indeed, it will be at once apparent 
that in respect of duties the demonetisa- 
tion of silver has been entirely in favour 
of English yarns as against Indian; for 
whereas the import duty paid by the former 
is 33 per cent. less to the gold-using manu- 
facturer than it was originally, the duty 
paid by the latter has remained always 
the same to the silver using producer in 
India. 

With regard to the actual increase of 
duties that will result from the method of 
assessment now adopted, it is difficult to 
A rough calculation 
shows, however, that the total increase is 
not likely to exceed $140,000 per annum, 
if the trade of last year be taken as the 
ba The aggregate of the 
import duties being 2} million dollars, 
approximately, it is plain that the con- 
sequences of the proposed step are com- 
paratively insignificant. The countries 
chiefly affected will be Great Britain, the 
United States of America, and Germany, 
the two first to a nearly equal degree. 

One other point calls for passing allu- 
sion. In reference to this change, we 
observe that occasion has been taken to 
find fault with the methods pursued at the 
Custom House during the past twelve- 
month. It is provided in the Treaty that 
ifthe Japanese Custom-house officials are 
dissatisfied with the value placed on any 
goods by the owner, they may re-value 
them. The owner has then the alternative 
of paying duty on the re-valued amount, 
or surrendering the goods to the Customs 
at their re-valued price. In applying this 
article of the Treaty, the rule observed at 
the Customs, we believe, has been to allow 
a margin of ten per cent. on the value of 
goods as stated by the owner : beyond that 
margin re-valuation is considered neces- 
sary. Enquiry warrants usin saying thatthe 
rule has been uniformly observed, and that 
the results of its application in 1887, so far 
from justifying complaint, show that the 
total of Yokohama imports subjected to 
revaluation was smaller than the average 
of previous years. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that since the bulk of the import trade 
increased considerably in 1887 as compared 


with 1886—the total value of ad valorem 
imports at this port in the former year being 
over 9 million yen against a total value of 
less than 6 millions in the latter year—the 
revaluations, though proportionately mo- 
derate, may have assumed more striking 
dimensions. The adoption of the new 
exchange table will not, of course, affect 
the right of the Customs to re-appraise 
imports, but it will doubtless largely pre- 
vent the exercise of that right, because the 
Customs appraisers will no longer have a 
margin of 33 per cent. to work on. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
Se 
T has doubtless been apparent to our 
readers since the spring of last year 
that the Japanese public mind is in a state 
of revolt against the notion of importing 
foreign institutions in their entirety into 
this country. The revolt was almost 
fanned into open rebellion at the time 
when Treaty Revision had to be post- 
poned. A party of politicians, some 
“ins”? some “outs,” then raised the cry 
that, in order to recover her judicial 
autonomy, Japan was about to be pledged 
by her statesmen to the wholesale adop- 
tion of foreign laws, and that she was even 
to be bound over by solemn compact not 
to make any alterations in her codes with- 
out previous assurance that the change 
would obtain Western approval. No 
nation of independent spirit could sub- 
scribe to such engagements, and those 
who persuaded themselves that anything 
of the kind was contemplated by the Go- 
vernment, had an easily pleaded indict- 
ment to prefer. Of course it goes without 
saying that the alarm had nothing really 
tangible to feed on. Still, it was not 
altogether smoke without fire. The con- 
ditions that the Foreign Powers sought to 
impose at the Treaty Revision Conferences 
might have suggested reasonable grounds 
of uneasiness to patriotic Japanese, espe- 
cially since some of the latter professed to 
suspect that the weariness and hopeless- 
ness of the struggle had loosened the 
Government’s moral fibre and educated a 
fatally yielding disposition. The suspen- 
sion of the Conferences ought to have 
calmed these apprehensions ; and doubtless 
did so, to some extent. But the calm was 
superficial. There had been too much to 
disturb the conservative mind. At no 
time since the abolition of feudalism had 
Japan’s conversion to 
Western civilization been so practically 
apparent as in the latter months of 1886 
and the first half of 1887. The radical 
spirit then made itself felt in social circles 
and even in household life. Prejudices 
were roused that might have slept for 
years longer, and the Opposition found 
itself provided with weapons that needed 
only a little skilful handling to be very 
effective. From the sphere of legislative 
changes the agitation passed to political 
institutions. The Government was charged 
with the design of slavishly copying Ger- 
man constitutional models, indifferent to 





the results of 


the traditions, customs, and circumstances 
of Japan. A still subtler and more recent 
form of attack divides responsible states- 
men into two parties, to one of which ad- 
vocacy of English institutions, to the other 
of German, is attributed. We call this a 
subtle accusation, because, while at first 
sight it credits a section of the Government 
with exceedingly liberal ideas, the ultimate 
impression it produces is that all respon- 
sible officials alike are wedded to the no- 
tion of importing foreign systems. These 
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may be for English models, those for Ger- 
man, but all are for contracting a whole- 
sale debt to the Occident. Beyond the 
injustice and possible inconvenience of 
such charges to Japanese statesmen, there 
is the more serious danger that the stability 
of the new constitution may be imperilled. 
If the notion gets abroad widely that the 
institutions promised to Japan in 1890, 
whatever abstract excellence they posse 
have been framed without due reference 
to the country’s history and the nation's 
inherited instincts, a great measure of 
wholesome reform may be doomed to un- 
popularity from the outset. This danger 
is foreseen, and efforts are made to avert 
it. In several powerfully written articles, 
the Nichi Nicht Shimbun has lately pro- 
tested against the gro: 
that Japan’s constitution 
of Germany's, England’: 
Points of 

even identity there must inevitably be 
between the systems adopted here and 
those existing in the Occident, just as 








error of imagining 
s to be a replica 

or other 
resemblance and 
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there are features absolutely indistinguish- 
able between the teachings of the Bible, 
the Koran, and the Sutras. But the new 
constitution will be essentially Japanese 
in respect of careful adaptation to the 
country’s traditions, customs, and circum- 
The assurance is repeated with 
a degree of emphasis and insistance that 
indicate the importance attached to it. 
Will it carry conviction? The answer 
must be negative if we found our estimate 
on the Chdya Shimbun's writing. The Ché- 
ya Shimbun is the Radical organ of Japan. 
We had almost called it the organ of agita- 
tion, but though neither epithet contains, 
in itself, the smallest reproach, the latter 
is open to misconstruction. The Chéya 
Shimbun then, throws itself at the Michi 
Nichi’s throat. There is nothing pretty 
about the fight, for the hitting on one side 
is about as wild as anything we have 
everseen. The Chéya aims blows at 
phantasies of its own creation, and resolu- 
tely averts its head from the strokes of its 
opponent. Pretending to think that the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun has disavowed, on 
the part of the Government, all intention 
of borrowing anything whatsoever from 
Western political institutions, it takes the 
needless trouble of showing that Japan has 
been borrowing ever since the abolition of 
feudalism, and it actually pushes its irrele- 
vance to the extreme of asking why the 
Nichi Nichi does not condemn a constitu- 
tion altogether, since constitutional forms 
of government belong essentially to Wes- 
tern polities. And this it does in the face 
of a statement quoted by itself from the 
Nichi Nichi’s columns :— Japan will not 
hesitate to adopt what is suitable and 
reject what is unsuitable, whether English, 
German or any other institutions be in 
question.” If the Chéya’s mood in this 
case be a fair index of the spirit of the 
Opposition, appeals to logic and reason 
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cannot avail much. Apart from the inci- 


dents of the controversy, however, its 
general interest to outsiders is very great. 
This self-assertion on the part of the 
Japanese people, their revolt against the 
notion, whether rightly or wrongly founded, 
that the country can afford to make a 
holocaust of its national traditions and 
characteristics at the altar of an alien 
civilization, is a wholesome sign. Some 
of the immediate consequences may, in- 
deed, be inconvenient, but after all what 
stronger contradiction could we have of 
the often ventilated slander that Japan’s 
one efficient faculty is imitative ? 


THAT WONDERFUL SPECIE BANK. 
posh Ng SE 

AY we be permitted to suggest to the 
Yapan Herald that when it wants 

to discover the opinions entertained by 
this journal, direct reference to our columns 
“enquiry 
amongst those foreigners who are most 
interested the financial welfare of 
Japan.” Such enquiries the Herald has 
been conducting, it says, and the result is 
“an impression” that its own warnings 
and those of Mr. TRENCH were “the only 
ones issued to the Government indicating 
the financial rocks ahead.” It is almost a 
pity to disturb this complacency, but truly 
we must protest against having usurped 
any share in the ridicule which the Herald 
has brought upon itself. The operations of 
the Specie Bank have been a red rag to our 
contemporary during the past twelve- 
months: it has discovered in them some 
mysterious power of draining away Japan’s 
currency. To this drain it now attributes 
“the financial rocks ahead,” and it in- 
dignantly claims for itself the whole 
credit of having “acted the part of 
CassANDRA.” Not for one instant do we 
dispute the validity of the claim. When 
we said in a recent article that financial 
troubles had been foretold by us since 1883, 
we had nothing so trivial in thought as the 
Specie Bank. To pretend that the Specie 
Bank’s operations drain away Japan’s specie 
is the veriest moonshine. By paying a 
higher rate than its foreign rivals for bills 
on London, the Specie Bank cannot pos- 
sibly alter the balance of trade. Specie 
Bank or no Specie Bank, Japan receives 
the price of her exports and pays the cost 
of her imports, and the difference, nothing 
but the difference, represents her coin in 
hand on the balance of each season’s trade. 
What the Specie Bank does by operating 
in the export trade alone, at rates better 
than those obtainable by importers, is to 
disconnect the financing of the two trades 
and virtually compel them to be carried on 
separately. The direct consequences are 
perfectly plain and unmistakable. They 
are, a greatly increased total movement of 
specie—since the economy of balance is 
disturbed—and an outflow of Japanese 
coin with a corresponding inflow of foreign 
bullion. The indirect consequences are 
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that the foreign trade of the country is 
saddled with an additional expense on 
account of abnormal movements of specie, 
and that the State has to pay minting 
charges on the outflowing coin. The 
aggregate loss to Japan is the cost of 
carriage and the cost of mintage. Other- 
wise there is no “drain” of any sort. 
It is inconceivable to us how the Herald 
can imagine that because the Specie Bank 
pays a high price for bills on London, the 
proceeds of those bills, or any part of 
them, is lost to Japan. And if no part of 
the proceeds is lost, how is any permanent 
drain.of specie caused? How is “all the 
money to be driven out of Japan?” 
A temporary disturbance of the money 
market may, indeed, be produced : thus far 
we are entirely at one with our contem- 
porary. But when we said that we had 
“foretold financial embarrassments,” we 
were not concerned with anything so pal- 
try as a temporary disturbance of the 
Yokohama money market. We were 
concerned with incomparably larger and 
more far-reaching factors. If the ‘fapan 
Herald's view does not extend beyond the 
local horizon of the Specie Bank's opera- 
tions ; if the entire field of its moral vision 
is occupied by this one object of criticism, 
such incapacity does not warrant it in 
attacking others because they venture to 
look a little farther. Surely, also, it might 
have occurred to our contemporary that to 
attribute anticipated financial embarrass- 
ments to the operation of a cause which has 
already ceased to be active, is a trifle far- 
fetched. ‘“ The Specie Bank,” writes the 
Herald, ‘‘has restricted its operations ; the 
drain of specie from the country has been 
checked, and not only that, but the foreign 
banks have themselves been importing 
large amounts of bullion for coinage at the 
Osaka Mint.” What is the matter then? 
If that terrible sinner, the Specie Bank, 
has ceased sinning, why should “ CAssAN- 
DRA” still prophesy damnation, or “rocks 
ahead,” or other catastrophes? Finally, 
we wish that the ¥apan Herald would 
point out where we “have continued to 
-assert, over and over again, all this time, 
that Japan liked to see its coin used in 
other countries’? Unless we asserted 
this in connection with the outflow of 
Japanese coined money resulting from the 
Specie Bank’s operations, it is wholly 
irrelevant and even dishonest to charge us, 
for the purposes of the present argument, 
with asserting it at all. But we never 
asserted anything of the kind, And ifa 
Japanese statesman asserted it, as our 
contemporary says he did, what of that? 
Is it asin that Japanese folks should like 
to see their coins current abroad, just as 
Englishmen like to think that the sovereign 
passes current everywhere? However, 
we have no desire to push our contem- 
porary to extremities. His plight is al- 
ready pitiable enough if he has to persuade 
even himself that because the Specie Bank 
pays a high price for the privilege of col- 
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lecting and bringing home the proceeds of 
Japan’s exports, therefore ‘all the money 
is being driven out of the country.” We 
abandon him, with commiseration, to the 
solution of that conundrum. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—p 
WILL. ADAMS’ TOMB RESTORATION 
AND MAINTENANCE FUND, 


To THE Epitor oF THE “Japan Matt.” 


Sir,—We beg to acknowledge the receipt of yen 
295,18; which you have been so kind as to coilect 
and hand over to us for the above fund. 

This amount and the sum originally subscribed 
by the residents of Hemmi-mura—where the tomb 
is situated—viz., yen 50, make a total of yen 
345z¢5) and we shall now proceed forthwith to 
carry out the proposed restoration, of the comple- 
tion of which we shall not fail to ad you. 
Thanking yourself and the subscribers for the 

assistance and liberal support which you 
and they have been good enough to extend to the 
undertaking. 


We are, Sir, your obedient Servants, 


N.S. MITSUHASHI, 
W. B. WAL’ 


Yokohama, June 15th, 1888, 
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THE TOKYO-YOKOHAMA TRAIN 
SERVICE, 


To tHe Epitor or tHe “ JAPAN Mat.” 


Sir,—The official letter of the Imperial Go- 
vernment Railways, in your issue of 14th instant, 
refers to my communication to you on this subject 
with so much discourtesy that I am compelled to 
again ask your indulgence; the question to be 
dealt with being one of considerable public interest. 

I am accused of making several charges against 
the Railway Department at large and the Tokyd- 
Yokohama section in particular; and as this 
accusation is officially put forward I conceive it is 
a duty to those for whom, as well as to myself, I 
wrote to you on the 15th ultimo, to place an 
epitome of that letter before the tribunal of local 
public opinion for its judgment upon the pure and 
simple merits of the case. 

The “charges” I am said to have preferred 
were thesi 

1, There is an earnest desire on the part of 
travellers, Japanese and foreign, for additional 
train service on the Téky6-Yokohama line. 

2. At present, the mean interval between trains 
is one hour and eight minutes. 

3. Traffic, already considerable, is increasing. 

4. A train service adequate ten years ago is 
inadequate now. 

5. ‘the ‘Tokyo-Yokohama Railway remains as 
it was fifteen years ago; the necessities of business 
people being disregarded. 

6. The number of trains should be increased by 
40 per cent. 

7. Speed should be accelerated, if compatible 
with safety. 

These moderate assertions were fully endorsed 
by you in a note to which no exception can be 
taken; and I understand the Imperial Govern- 
ment Railways admit their force by confessing 
inability to answer them. As no remedy is, how- 
ever, proposed, I now reduce the so-called charges 
into the following distinct and unequivocal com- 
plaints :— 

1. The train service is, on the Tokyd-Yokohama 
section, unequal to the requirements of the public 
of Tdkyd and Yokohama. 

2. The intervals between trains seriously in- 
terfere with the rapidity of communication es- 
sential to the welfare of two cities of the importance 
of the capital of Japan and its sea-port. 

The only allusion in my first letter capable of 
being construed into a charge against the Imperial 
Railways, is a protest against the stagnation 
of the railway service. How far such a charge 
is justified can be readily judged. The word 
“stagnation” was used in its second sense as 
meaning “inactive,” or “ceasing to advance.” 
What is the fact? For fifteen years no addition 
has been made to the train service between these 
two places. Should this circumstance be de- 
scribed as “railway activity,” ur “railway stag- 
Jee ”? Ifthe Imperial Government Railways 
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desire to refute the charge of ‘stagnation, 1 
submit that they must show that public needs 
for communication between Tékyd and Yokohama 
are no more now than they were in 1873. If 
they succeed in doing this, of course there can 
be no ground whatever for my complaints; if 
they cannot do this, or prefer to remain silent, 
they must acknowledge the truth of the assertion 
that “While every other branch of the public 
service shows improvement to keep up with the 
time, the Tékyé-Yokohama Railway remains as 
it was fifteen years ago; and hints or suggestions 
for amendments are treated with chilling indif- 
ference.” The dilemma is not of my creation. 


Tf the assertions now made are at variance with 
fact, or are unsupportable, the Imperial Railways, 
having the traffic and revenue returns before them, 
should say so, instead of begging the whole ques- 
tion of my previous letter. If my premises were 
sound, the conclusions were accurate; and I cer- 
tainly would not have ventured to ask you to sup- 
port my suggestions had I had any doubt of the 
direction of public opinion, a factor no other 
commercial undertaking in Japan, official or pri- 
vate, could disregard without the certainty of un- 
pleasant consequences. 

My letter has been used by the Imperial Rail- 
ways as a pretext for an attempt to discredit the 
remarks on the subject of railway rates embodied 
in the valuable and instructive reports on Japa- 
nese affairs drawn up by the Hon. P. Le Poer 
Trench, simply, I assume, because that was the 
only point to which I made no reference. Whether 
or not the rates charged in Japan compare 
favourably with those charged in ‘other countries, 
T know little and care less; but on this subject 
make another assertion which the Imperial Rail- 
ways may answer or not as they please, the 
public forming its own opinion. I aver that the 
traffic is so large that if the fares were reduced by 
one-half, the profit of the line would still be so 
considerable as to ensure the construction of a 
rival line were such an undertaking possible under 
the circumstances, 

It is themisfortune of the Imperial Japanese Rail- 
ways that in all things—themselves most courteous 
and obliging—they should, whenever it is necessary 
to take any action for which the English language is 
anessential, endanger their cause by theimprudence 
and discourtesy of their agent. In this particular 
case what could have been more imprudent than 
the course they have followed? They allude toa 
letter in your columns in terms which admit no 
doubt that every word of the letter, and your note 
upon the subject, “struck home;” and commit 
the egregious blunder, when attempting to defend 
their scale of charges, of calling attention to the 
circumstance that, whatever the rate per mile may 
be, or how that rate compares with rates elsewhere, 
the fact remains that the net revenue is so far in 
excess of what any Government undertaking has 
a right to derive from the use of the public money 
as to amply support the general assertion that the 
fares charged are excessive ; and that public con- 
venience is made secondary to official profit. 

Yours faithfully, VIATOR. 


Tokyd, June 16th, 1888. 





THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
pe ae 
To tHe Epiror oF THE “Japan Malt.” 


Sir,—The Press of Yokohama, including the 
Mail, appears to be much elated over the re- 
nomination of Grover Cleveland for the Presi- 
dential Office by the late Democratic Convention. 
‘There are, doubtless, good reasons for the jubila- 
tion manifested by all who have British interests 
at heart, as Mr. Cleveland has shown his hand so 
conspicuously as an ardent disciple of the Cobden 
doctrine of free trade, giving it all the aid and 
comfort possible for him as the dictator of the 
Democratic party, as well as the President of the 
United States. It having been assumed by one of 
the contemporaries of the Afail that the election of 
Mr. Cleveland is assured, I desire to point out a few 
weak points in the assumption that the Democratic 
free trade party will be successful in the election to 
be held next November. 

First. The Democratic party occupies a position 
not at all in consonance with that held four years 
since; then it went into the campaign as strongly 
in favour of the interests of American industries 
and American labour as did the Republicans, 
both parties holding that the tariff could be 
amended, that in some of its items alterations 
were imperative; but protection to American in- 
dustries was held to be the key-note to all con- 
gressional legislation touching stich revision. The 
Democratic platform of principles and measures 
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adopted by the convention nominating Mr. Cleve- 
land in 1884, and which was endorsed by him in 
his acceptance of the nomination, contained the fol- 
lowing declaration. ‘ Knowing full well, however, 
that legislation affecting the operations of the people 
should be cautious and conservative in method, 
not in advance of public opinion, but responsive to 
its demands, the Democratic party is pledged to 
revise the tariff in a spirit of fairness to ail interests. 
But in making reductions in taxes it is not pro- 
posed to injure any domestic industries, but rather 
to promote their healthy growth. From the foun- 
dation of this Government, taxes collected at the 
Custom-house have been the chief source of 
federal revenue. Such they must continue to be. 
Moreover, many industries have come to rely upon 
legislation for successful continuance, so that any 
change of law must be at every step regardful of 
the labour and capital thus involved.” Does this 
declaration run in accord with the sentiments put 
forth in Mr, Cleveland’s late free trade message to 
Congress? 

Now let me give extracts taken from some of the 
platforms put forth by the Democratic Conventions 
representing the Democratic constituences of the 
several States, formed for the purpose of nomi 
ing State officers and members of Congress, that it 
may be seen what ground they occupied. The 
Democratic Convention of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia declared that, “In revising the tariff care 
should be taken that such changes shall be made 
in a spirit of fairness to all interests, and without 
depriving American labour of the ability to succes 
fully compete with foreign labour, and without im- 
posing lower rates of duty than will be ample to 
cover any incteased cost of production which may 
exist in consequence of the higher rates of wages 
prevailing in thiscommunity.”” Is this in harmony 
with the President’s message or with the Mills’ tariff 
bill? 

The State of California declared :—“ The present 
tariff on wool is an unjust discrimination against a 
great industry, and we denounce the same and 
demand the restoration of the tariff of 1867." In 
1884 it was sound Democratic doctrine to urge 
higher duties on wools. Does a cry and wail for a 
higher duty on wool in 1884 chime with the Pre- 
sident’s notions that the duty on wool should be re- 
moved altogether, and that it be placed on the 
free list ? 

The State of Connecticut in Democratic Conven- 
tion declared, “ We approve of a just revision of 
the revenue laws, in the adjustment of which the 
industrial interests of the country shall be guarded 
and labor protected against the cheaper prices of 
labor in Europe.” 

There is no mistaken sound in these declara- 
tions, and one must pause before indicting a great 
national party in its entirety, or its integral por- 
tions, of deliberate fraud in declaring its funda- 
mental principles to the people whose support it 
seeks. ‘The averments of the Democratic party 
1884 give assurance thatit then knew the imp: 
ance of the declaration that protection to Ame: 
can industries and to American labour would not 
be endangered, but strengthened. It also shows 
that the party knew that the sentiment of the 
American people would not favour any other 
policy. Is it reasonable to suppose that the majo- 
rity of the Democratic party have been led, through 
the influence of the President’s Message, to look 
upon their individual interests as being so far 
removed from what they were in 1884 as to follow 
him. in his wild onslaught on the protective pri 
ciples they so strongly advocated then ? 

It was conceded at the time Mr. Cleveland de- 
livered his message, so strongly antagonistic to 
the principles held by his party in 1884, that it 
was premature. We have yet to receive and 
read the platform set forth by the late Convention 
that re-nominated Mr. Cleveland, but no matter 
how it is formulated, the fact stands out bold and 
prominent that so far as the President can in- 
fluence legislature he will be a stan menace 
to the protective barriers that now environ all the 
great industrial enterprises of the American people. 
Ttis a pertinent fact that many of the leaders of 
the Democratic party are members of the Cobden 
Club. Two of the President’s Cabinet advisers 
are in that communion, Secretary Endicot and 
Secretary Bayard. Mr. Carlisle, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives is a member of the 
Cobden Club. I fancy that the American laborer 
and artizan, the men who make Presidents and 
unmake them, are not so unmindful of their in- 
terests as to sacrifice their present estate in favor 
of the aspirations of the Cobden Club, even 
though they be so advised by the President of the 
United States or by those of his household. 

The re-nomination of Mr. Cleveland was the 
work of a convention; his re-election must be ef- 
fected by the voters of the land. If they stand 
where they did, even approximately only, it 
is a problem to determine where sufficient sup- 
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port will be found to reseat the President. It is 
possible that the conviction may take possession 
of the friends of protection in the Democratic party 
that Mr. Cleveland is a little too previous. 
Yours, &c. 
ANTI FREE-TRADER. 


Yokohama, June 16th, 1888. 


MR. VON MOLLENDORE 
To tHe Epitor oF THe “ J\pan Matt.” 

Sir,—In your to-day’s issue I find an expression 
of the Choya Shimbun, in which Mr. von Méllen- 
dorff is, among other not at all complimentary 
terms, described as the foreigner whose control of 
the Korean Customs (and mines) was of sucha 
nature, that even the Court at Sdul could obtain 
no information as to revenue and expenditure. 
Now, Sir, as quondam Chief Accountant of the 
Royal Korean Customs, permit me to say that the 
above is an absolute falsehood—a monthly account 
from the very beginaing in 1883 was regularly, up 
to the moment when charge was taken by Mr. 
Merrill, with a general summarized account of ex- 
penditure and revenue signed by me, sent to the 
Korean Foreign Office in wglish, with transla- 
tions in Korean to the Palace. 

With control of the mines, Mr. von Méllendoi ff, 
had nothing to do as far as 1 know, at least we -- 
the Customs—kept no accounts 

Yours truly, F. TY. H. KNIFFLER. 


Tokyd, June 18th, 1888. 
































IMPERIAL ORDINANCES. 
ae 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the Naval Central Staff 
Board Regulations, and order the same to be duly 
promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated, May 12th, 1888. 7 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kivoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Saigo Yorsicut, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 


ImeeriaL Orpinance No. XXVI. 
Navat Centrat Srarr Boarp Recucations. 


Act. 1—The Naval Central Staff Board shall, 
under the control of the Supreme Military Coun- 
sellor control all business in connection with plans 
and other naval affairs. 

Art. I.—The Chief of the Board shall be an 
officer of the rank of Admiral, who shall control 
all the business of the Board and be responsible 
for the same to the Counsellor-in-Chief. 

Art. IIL—An Assistant Board shall be esta- 
blished in connect 
manage the general 
Central Board, and to have charge of the Naval 

ibrary. The officials of the Assistant Board 
shall be a Post-Captain and Commander, under 
whom there shall be several subordinate officers 
and clerks. 

Art. IV.—The following bureaux shall be es- 
tablished to transact the business of the Central 
Board :— 

First Bureau—(1) Fleet organization ; (2) plans 
of warlike operations ; (3) means of communica- 
tion, 

Second Bureau--(t) The preparation of ex- 
peditions; (2) plans of coast defence ; (3) methods 
of marine conveyance. 

Each chief of bureau shall be a Post-Captain and 
the otiver officers of the bureaux shall be Com- 
manders and First Lieutenants. 

Art. V.—A Compilation Section shall be attached 
to the Central Board with the duty of preparing 

and books relating to the naval systems 
1 countries, histories of naval wars, both 
at home and abroad and the translation of fo 
reign works. 

The Chief of the Compilation Section shall be 
a Post-Captain, and the other officers, Commanders 
and First Lieutenants, under whom there shall be 
appointed various clerks. 

Art. VI—Paymasters and Assistant-Paymasters 
shall be appointed to posts in the Central Board, 
with the duty of dealing with matters relating to 
salaries, &c., and finance generally, and under them 
various clerks shall be appointed. 

































We hereby abolish the Garrison Regulations and 
give our sanction to the present ordinance relating 
to Divisional Head-quarters Regulations, and order 
the same to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated May 12th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oxama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 


ImperiaL Or-1nance No. XXVII. 
Divistona Heap-avarters REGULATIONS. 


Art, L—Each Commander of a Division shall be 
an officer of the rank of Liewtenant-General, and 
shall Le directly responsible to His Imperial 
Majesty for the control of all troops within the 
jurisdiction of his division, and for the due superin- 
tendence of vatious matters of military business. 


Art. II.—It will be the duty of each Commander 
of a Division to prepare the necessary plans of 
military movements within the jurisdiction of his 
id to superintend matters connected 
iption. 

Art. [f1,—Each Commander of a Division shall 
be responsible for the training of the troops under 
his control. 

Nore,—Officers in command of special military branches shal 
be hield responsible for matters relating to such branch 

Aut. IV.—Each Commander of a Division shall 
be held responsible for the defence of all places 
within his jurisdiction in time of unforeseen emer- 
gency or danger, and also for the preservation 
and safety of all buildings and property belong- 
ing to the War Department. 

In the event of any Governor or Chiji of a city 
or prefecture requiring the presence of a military 
force to preserve order or tranquillity, the Com- 
mander of a Division should at once, if the case be 
urgent, supply the required assistance, reporting 
the matter afterwards to the Minister of State for 
War and the Counsellor-in-Chief. 

In any case where the danger is such that a 
Governor or Chiji is unable to forward a request 
for military assistance, the Commander of a Divi- 
sion may ‘employ the troops of his command ac- 
cording io his discretion. 


Art. V.—In the event of the Commander of a 
Division deeming it advisable. on account of the 
prevalence of an epidemic or for some other 
treason, to move his command from one place 
to another, he may, if the case be urgent, do so at 
once and report afierwards to the Minister of State 
for War and the Counsellor-in- Chief. 

Art. VI.—Commanders of Di 
intend the discipline and train’ 
under their respective comm: 
charge of Courts martial. 

Act, VIL—Commanders of Divisions shall be 
under the control of the Minister of State for War 
in all personal matters and matters relating to 
military policy; of the Counsellor-in-Chiefin matters 
relating to plans of national defence or of expedi- 
tions and of the Military Controller-in-Chief in 
matters relating to education or training ; and said 
Commanders of Divisions should present special or 
regular reports to these three officials on matters 
coming within their jurisdiction. 

Art. VILL—Commanders of Division may com- 
municate their views as to any special branch of 
military science directly to the officer superintend- 
ing such branch. 

Act. [X,—Commanders of Division, may at any 
time inspect the troops under their command, and 
every year at the end of the training term, after 
holding a review, should, through the medium of 
the Controller-in-Chief, report to His Imperial 
Majesty as to the state of such troops. 

Art. X.—On arrival at his post, a newly ap- 
pointed Commander of a Division shall be called 
on by the Governor, Chief of Police, President of 
the Supreme Court or Court of Appeal, Chief 
Public Prosecutor, and President of the Court of 
First Instance of the locality where the head- 
quarters of the division are situated; in not less 
than three days, and he shall return such call in 
not less than thirty days. 

Nore—!he initiative will be taken by the lowest in official ranks 

Art. XI.—The Head-quaiters of a Division shall 
be composed of the following departments :-— 

+ Staff Section. 
. Section of Assistant Officers. 
. Section of Military Judges 
; Section of Superintendence. 
i cal) Section. 
. Medical (Veterinary) Section. 

Art. XII,—Officers of the first and second sec- 
tions shall be under the supervision of a Chief of 
the Staff, and shall discharge the duties that 
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may be allotted to them. ‘The approval of such 
Chief of the Staff should previously be obtained for 
all matters that are to be submitted to the Com- 
mander of a Division, 

Art. XIIL—All matters which it is intended to 
bring under the notice of the Commander of a 
Division should be first submitted to the Chief of 
the Staff. 





We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the Brigade Head-quatters 
Regulations and order it to be promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual,) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated May 12th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa KryortaKa, 
Minister President of State, 
Count Orama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 


ImpertaL Orpinance No. XXVIII. 
Bricape Heap-avarters ReGutations. 


Art. L—A Brigade Commander shall be an 
officer of the rank of Major-General and shall have 
supervision over and control of two regiments of 
infantry and four battalion sections. 


Art. IL—The commander of each regiment 
shall be responsible to the officer. commanding his 
brigade for the training, discipline, and order of 
the troops of his command, for the education of 
the officers under his control, and for all affairs 
relating to clothing, provisions, accoutrements, &c. 


Nore.—Brigade Commanders shall conduct, special inspections 
in drill of the battalions under their control. 





Art. II.—Brigade Commanders shall review 
their troops in combination with corps representing 
the other arms of the service, and shall be held re- 
sponsible for their proper discipline and efficiency. 


Art. IV.—Brigade Commanders shall attend to 
business in connection with conscription in their 
Brigade districts and shall have control of and 
supervise business as to enrolment or mobilization 
in battalion sections. 


Art. V.—In_ case of disturbance or agitation, a 
request by a Governor or Chi7i of a city or prefec- 
ture for military aid should be at once complied 
with by a brigade.commander if the case be urgent, 
and the matter afterwards reported to the officer 
commanding the division. 





Act. VI.—The Commander of a Brigade in con- 
nection with which a Court-Martial is opened shall 
preside over the latter. 


Art. VIL—In each head-quarters of a brigade 
there shall be appointed one captain, one first or 
second lieutenant, four clerks and non-commis- 
sioned officers (at the head-quarters of the Impe- 
rial Body-guards two) to act as assistant officers. 
Nors.—Two {edges and two clerks shall be appointed in con- 

nection with the hesd-gaartets of such brigades as have a 

permanent Court-martial. 

Art. VIII.—Such provisions in these regulations 
as apply to local conditions shall not be enforced 
in reference to the Imperial Body-guards. 





We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the Battalion Section Head- 
Quarters Regulations, and order it to be pro- 
mulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated May 12th, 1888. 


(Countersigned.) 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 


ImpertaL Orpinance No, XXIX, 
Batration Section Heap-avarters Re- 
GULATIONS. 

Art. I—Head-quarters shall be established in 
connection with each battalion section, to which, 
the following officers shall be appointed :— 

Commanding Officer—One Lieutenant-Colonel, 
or Major. 


Assistant Officer—One Captain or First Lieute- 
nant. 


Clerks—Five non-commissioned officers, of whom 
one shall come from the Accountant Section. 
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Heads of Inspection Sections—T'wo 


Sergeant-Majors. 

Art. II.—Subject to the control of the com- 
mander of his brigade, each officer in command of 
a battalion section shall attend to business in 
connection with conscription or mobilization re- 
lating to his section. 

Art. I1I.—The officer commanding a battalion 
section shall manage all matters relating to those 
who are under his command and deal with appli- 
cations or reports from military officers or their 
equivalents in the First and Second Reserve re- 
siding within the jurisdiction of his section. 
. IV. The Assistant officers of a battalion 
section shall attend to the entire business of the 
Head-quarters and have control over the accounts 
of the section. 

Art. V.—The clerks of a battalion section shall 
discharge such duties as may be alloted to them 
by their superiors. 

Art. VIL—Battalion Section Head-quarters shall 
be situated at the following places :—Azabu, Yoko- 
hama, Takasaki, Nagano, Sakura, Mito, Hongo, 
Utsunomiya, Sendai, Fukushima, Shibata, Kashi- 
wazaki, Aomori, Morioka, Akita, Yamagata, 
Nagoya, ‘I'su, Toyohashi, Shizuoka, Kanazawa, 
Toyama, Gifu, Fukui, Osaka, Wakayama, Otsu, 
Kyoto, Himeji, Kobe, Okayama, Miyatsu, Hiro- 
shima, Onomichi, Yamaguchi, Matsuye, Maru- 
game, Tokushima, Matsuyama, Kochi, Kuma- 
moto, Miyazaki, Hatsushiro, Kagoshima, Ogura, 
Saga, Fukuoka, and Nagasaki. 

Art. VII.—Each battalion section shall be sub- 
ivided into from two to four inspection sections. 

Art, VIII.—The head of each inspection section 
shall reside within the limits of his section, and shall 
report any matter as to the troops of his section as 
well as applications and reports from non-commis- 
sioned officers of the First and Second Reserves, 
to the commander of his battalior 

Art. IX.—Commanders of Divisions shall fix 
the limits of an inspection section and the locality 
where the head of such section shall reside. 
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THE RIUKIU AND BONIN ISLANDS. 
+ 
Impertat OrpINANCE. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the duties of judges and public 
prosecutors in Okinawa ken and Ogasawara-jima, 
and order it to be promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated May 14th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kiyotaka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Yamapa Aktyosui, 
Minister of State for Justice. 


Imrertat Orpinance No. XXXV. 
Officials of the respective offices shall for the 
time being act as judges and public prosecutors in 
Okinawa ken and Ogasawara-jima. 








COMMERCIAL SAMPLES POST. 
— Se 


IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the execution of the agree- 
ment between the Empire of Japan and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in reference 
to the postage of commercial samples, and order it 
to be promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated May 17th, 1888. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Kuropa KryotaKa, 
Minister President of State. 
Viscount Exomoto Buyo, 


Minister of State for Communications. 





Impertit Orpinance No. XXXVIL. 

The agreement between the Empire of Japan and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
with reference to the postage of commercial sam- 
ples, will be put into force on and after June 
Ist, 1888. 





LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
genni 
(FRom our Sructat Corresronpent.) 


San Francisco, May 23rd. 

Since I last wrote, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the strength of Gresham’s boom. The 
North-West is coming out for him almost toa 
man, and all the “favourite sons” are stepping 
aside to make room for him. — Blaine preserves an 
attitude of gloomy grandeur in London; the daily 
interviews with him which are telegraphed to the 
New York papers are sicklied o’er with a pale cast 
of chagri He now states that he will not await 
the decision of the convention on the wild waves; 
when that body meets, he will seek the seclusion 
which Andrew Carnegie’s red-deer forest in the 
Highlands affords. ‘There, far from the busy 
haunts of politicians and beyond the reach of tele- 
grams, he will wait for the message which he 
fondly hopes will tell him that the Convention has 
nominated him by acclamation in spite of his 
protest. Puck sums up the situation in a cartoon 
which represents Blaine in a closed carriage with 
Whitelaw Reid of the 7rtbune as driver. ‘The bot- 
tom of the carriage has fallen out, and Blaine is 
trotting along on foot, with a mystified and semi- 
indignant expression of countenance. Reid whips 
up the horses, and cries:—‘ He mustrun, whether 
he will or no.” 

The chief point of interest in regard to Gresham 
is that—as the Tribune would phrase it—he is 
suspected of unsoundness on the Protection ques- 
tion. It is feared that he belongs to that diabolical 
sect which, having been bought with British gold, 
obstinately holds that two and two make four, 
and that no nation ever enriched itself by the 
taxation of the many for the benefit of the few. 
If he be really liable to this impeachment, trouble 
will arise over the platform. Whatever may be 
said against Gresham, he is an honest man; if he 
be a revenue reformer, he will not stand on a pro- 
tectionist platform. It is also said of him that he 
has in times gone by spoken disrespectfully of our 
foreign immigrants; but it is a nice question whe- 
ther this would help or hurt him most. 

‘The tariff debate has closed, and the leaders of 
the two parties are now endeavouring to make an 
amicable arrangement respecting the vote. The 
democrats propose that the Republicans shall frame 
a tariff bill of their own, and that a vote shall be 
taken on the two bills in their entirety. Thus far 
this proposal has not been accepted. In the first 
place, the Republicans cannot agree upon a bill 
that is satisfactory to all their members ; and se- 
condly, they think they would gain something by 
fighting the Mills bill section by section. It is 
now reckoned that the Mills tariff will pass the 
house ; it will of course be defeated in the Senate. 

As usual in May, the churches are having a 
high old time in the East. The Methodists are 
holding their trienmial convocation at New York, 
and the Presbyterians their centennial synod at 
Philadelphia. Besides these a number of other sects 
are holding annual meetings, and the drum eccle- 
siastic is being beaten with vigour, and deafening 
noise. Some idea of the divisibility of these various 
sects may be formed from the fact that there are 
no less than fourteen distinct sects of Methodists 
in this country, all differing from each other on 
points of doctrine which their adherents consider 
vital; and eight separate Presbyterian churches, 
each bluer than the other. The Methodists have 
decided peremptorily not to recognise female dele- 
gates. They Have notisaid eo many words, as 
the followers of Confucius do, that women have no 
souls; but this was plainly implied by the vote on 
the resolution, and thus the leading religious sect 
in the United States has come to occupy the same 
ground as that of the Chinaman who observed that 
the Creator in his divine wisdom had endowed 
women with such delicious bodies that they did not 
need any souls to enslave mankind. 

The Court Martial in the case of Captain 
Thomas O. Selfridge, late of the Omaha, will be 
held at the Brooklyn Navy Yard; it will convene 
to-morrow or next day. Paymaster Robert W. 
Allen will he Judge Advocate, and either Rear- 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, or Rear-Admiral Jouett 
will preside. Up to this time no demand for com- 
pensation for the families of the men who were 
killed by the shells of the Omaha has been received 
from Japan ; but there is a feeling that something 
ought to be done for them by Congress, and it is 
possible that a bill appropriating a suitable sum 
may be introduced. The witnesses in the case 
have lately arrived from the east. 

The usual overflow of the rivers in the central 
valleys of the continent is taking place, aid the 
customary destruction of property has followed. In 
some places the rivers are higher than ever known 
before. The phenomenon, which occurs every 
spring, illustrates the stupidity of the race to 
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which we belong. Withen a few hundred miles 
of the inundated districts are millions of acres of 
alluvial soil which are now barren as the desert of 
Zahara, but which if water were laid on them 
would grow thirty bushels of wheat to the acre. 
Many points on the affluents of the great rivers 
which have overstepped their banks are above the 
level of the desert plains, so that a mere ditch 
would carry the water to the spots where it is 
needed. Even where, as on the Mississippi, the 
normal level of the river is below the level of the 
desert, it would be no trick in engineering to force 
any surplus water into reservoirs above the latter 
level. Yet not only is no effort ever made to in- 
augurate a system of irrigation, but the thing is 
never suggested, and each year, the farmers in th 

valleys see their barns and corn cribs go sailing 
out into the south, with a submission to the decrees 
of fate which would do credit to a believer in the 
true prophet, We shall probably be well into the 
twentieth century before anything is done toward 
curing the twin evils. 

Silver is down to gtd. in London, and the re- 
nowned financiers of New York who declared that 
if it ever fell below 43d., this country would be de- 
pleted of gold, and that metal would be hoarded, 
ave beginning to realise that there are more things 
in finance than are known to theit philosophy. Tn 
point of fact there is no outward flow of gold, no- 
body is hoarding it, the Bank vaults are overflow 
ing, and nowhere in the country are there two 
prices—a gold price and a silver price—for any 
commod: In the ordinary transactions of com 
merce, five silver dollars are equivalent in pur- 
chasing power to a five dollar gold piece, though 
in the bullion market, the latter exceeds in value 
six silver doll. The moral of the situation—. 
moral which may perhaps be worth the conside 
tion of your financiers in Japan—is that in ordinat y 
times, when no general grounds for distrust exist, 
mankind will take the tokens issued by Governments 
as currency at the value stamped on them, and 
hot at the intrinsic value of the precious metal 
they contain. It is quite likely that if a war 
broke out, and it seemed probable that its expense 
could not be defrayed by the sale of bonds, people 
would begin to look to intiinsic values, and 





















































would demand gold in preference to silver in ex- 
change for their wares. In establishing a syst 
of metallic coinage, statesmen will naturally keep 


in mind the possibility of this contingency. But 
the lesson of the hour is that no fluctuations in the 
relative market value of gold and silver need dis. 
turb people’s minds, so long as other disturbing 
causes are absent, 

The revenue cutter Bear has sailed for the 
Arctic with the usual instructions to preserve the 
fur seal for the Alaska monopoly, — Fishermen 
from Japan must govern themselves accordingly 
It is abominable that the United States Gove: 
ment should continue to police this sea for the 
benefit of a private corporation; but the Alaska 
Commercial Company’s hold on the depaitments 
seems too firm to be loosed. The idea at 
Washington is that the lease will soon terminate, 
and a new rgéime may then be inaugurated, 
whereas if the sea were now thrown open, a 
wholesale massacre of fur seals might take 
place. Fallacious as this notion is, it is easy 
to understand how the administration, with its 
other cares on its hands, adopts it as the shortest 
way out of a troublesome embarassment. [tis far 
from being clear indeed that the Alaska Company 
will not get its lease renewed for another twenty 
years. ILis understood to have a formidable cor- 
ruption fund and an astute lobby ready for the 
battle, And there are few things which cannot he 
accomplished at Washington” with brains and 
money. 

Mrs. Langtry is here, playing “In a Looking 
Glass” to poor homes.” Her clothes are beauti- 
ful, but that is about all to which the adjective can 
be applied. Next week Fanny Davenport opens 
in Lat 2 and the maids and mations declare 
that they will go to see her dresses, though they 
place their pretty hands over their faces at the 
scenes where Searfia emulates the ‘Tom Gat. 
We have reached that stage when innocent 
pleasures bore us. We want our plays served 
with plenty of red pepper—so sharply sea 
soned that the water comes not only into the 
eyes but into the mouth also, In words we are 
properer than ever; not one of Shakespeare's 
plays could be produced on an American stage 
without expurgation. But the philosophic ob 
server of the tendency of dramatic art. may well 
ask himself the question whether we are nut 
gradually drifting toward the fashions of the 
Lower Empire, which forbade a premiére danseuse 
to appear on the stage without flowers in her 
Nair—for, as the censor wisely observed, she must 
wear something. 
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CRICKET. 
a 
Tue Freer v. Tue Crus. 











This mateh, postponed from Saturday on ai 
count of the rain, was played on ‘Thursday, and 
was won by the Club team by seven wickets. “The 
Naval meu were first to bat, the bowlers being 
Sutter and Edwards. ‘The latter bowled six maiden 
overs in 83 balls, taking seven wickets, the latter 
8 maidens in 85 balls, getting 2 wickets, the side 
being put out for a total of 65. There was nothing 
conspicuously brilliant in the batting of the Fleet, 
and Hickley was the only man who got into double 
figures. ‘The Club then sent out’ Wheeler and 
Southern, the former returning without scoring, 
“for the first time in three years.” By the way 
the term duck’s egg”? ought not to be used, ac- 
cording to the censorious, self-appointed apologist 
for players who happen not to score, because 
“ duck’s eggs” are made at Marylebone. It is to 
be hoped he gets his reward—he earns it. The 
howling of the Fleet was not strong, though the 
fielding in several instances was smart. “The in 
niags closed for 125, Sutter (30), and Pakenham 
(21), being the two best contributors. ‘The second 
innings of the Fleet totalled 86, and this left the 
Club 27 to make. Balfour and Wheeler com 
menced, the latter scoring 15, Southern added 3, 
and Duff (3), and Mollison (4), both “not out,” 
made up the number, with seven wickets to fall. 
€ the scores :— 

THE FLEET. 




































































Rorrett, b. Edwards 8 b, Edwards 3 
o Crichton, €. Abbott, b. Bd 
wards § Southern, b, Edwards § 
Mr. Hush, €:and b. Satter © b Laiwards 5 
Mr. Knicht et © b. Abt 2 
Me. H chley, run out a4 ran ont 4 
Mr Muyches, b. Rawards 3 Lbw., b. kdwards 1 
Me. Patey, by Edwards © b. Sutter 5 
Tadwards © b, kdwanls ° 
3 be kdwards 9 not out n 
Mr. Frowghton, b. Edwards § fun out 4 
Mr. Martin, nut out 1 e Sutter, b, Kowanls 4 
beay Lb 7 wea 210 BLD weg 
65 80 
THE CLUB.—First Iysincs. 
Dr. Wheeler, ¢. Patey, b. Lee ©) Mr. Abbott, e. b 
Mr, Southern, ard b. Crichton 16 
Knight iw] Mr. Sutterse, Lee, b. Patey.30 
Mr. Mullisony b. Knight 0 1 | Me, Dodds, run out 4 
Me. Dutt, ¢. thotrett, bh, Lee) 7] Mrs Mareiny by Crichton é 
Me. Pakenlany,c. Raight, by | Mel Tadtout, aot out ° 
Bush a] betwee 
Mr. Edwards, €. Borrett, b. 
Patey 9 





roxy Tysincs, 
Crichton, b. Knight ° 
. Hick ey, b Lee 15 
ib.w., b, bee 

Dutt. not out 


Mr. Ralfonr, 
Deo W! 

Me 
Mr. 





Mr. Mollison, wot out 
ba 








OTTER HUNTERS FIRED 02 
RUSSIAN TERRITORY, 
SSS 








Particulars of a most sensational occurrence in 
the North, in connection with which three 
sailors of the British schooner Nemo were killed, and 
one foreigner and. thiee other Japanese wounded, 
have been received in Yokohama, ‘The document 
containing the details, which was posted at Nemuro, 
whither the Nemo proceeded alter the affair, has 
been placed at our disposal. It is to the following 
effect :— 

The Nemo sailed from Yokohama on her usual 
hunting voyage on gth April, and after a fair pas 
ge arrived off the Island of Shikotan. On the 
10th, wishing to fill up with wood and and 
sctub the vessel's copper, which was somewhat foul, 
we decided to put into Anama Bay, on the 
N.W. side of Shikotan, for that purpose. As we 
approached the entrance to the harbour the wind 
came with force off the land, so we 
dropped our biggest anchor and paid out 75 
fathoms of cham near the entrance of the bay, 
being in smooth water. ‘The wind blew with such 
force’ that the anchor would not held, and we 
dragged a considerable distance, and) were in 
ev of drifting on toa point astern of us (the 
ast taking a bend here). All sails being close 
reefed, we buoyed our chain and slipped it ata 
favourable moment and stood out to the westward, 
after we slipped, the jib pendant, made 
inch chain, parted in two places, and, the down- 
haul carrying away, the sail was blown to ribbons 
in a few moments. We got out to sea and lay to 
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Ul the weather moderated, which itdid next day, 
when we put into the harbour, filled up with water, | 
got some firewood on board, scrubbed copper, and 


Jou 2ist dropped outside to pick up our shipped reported that he had just leit Copper 


anchor and chain, We had to leave the anchor 
and 15 fathoms of chain, however, as it’ was 


into the rocks that we could 


so firmly wedged 
it. Leaving Shiko- 


not by any means move 





tan, we sailed to the N.E. and passed along 
the’ coast of Terup and Urup, Off the latter 
island we killed our first otter. Still keeping 





to the N.E., we yot no hunting weather till we 
were off the soutltend of Paramushii, where we 
added three more otters to our catch and then 
kept on towards Kamtchatka. The breeze fresh- 
ened as we sailed along the coast of Paramushii, 
and fog banks settled down, but we were enabled 
to yet a glimpse in the evening of Cape Levascheff, 
which we ran round and brought up under the lee 
of the land in Litle Kusile Suait, about 10 o'clock 
on the night of the 2nd May, the weather 
Uhveatening to be bad next morning got under 
weigh and ran into Otlomai Bay, in the straits, in- 

tending to take advantage of the bad weather ou 
side to fill up our water casks and pick up some 
more firewood. ‘The Northern Kuriles at this 
lime weie covered from mountain top to beach- 
line, dazzling white, and looking like immens 
gular, sugar-coated, Christmas cakes. No ice had 
been met with and the weather had been compara- 
tively mild. As we sailed along the Paramushii 
coast, here and there a black looming object would 
he seen against the snow close to the beach, which 
hearer acquaintance by means of our glasses 
would turn out to be a bear, Once or twice we 
lowered a boat and went for him, but with. 
out any success, for no soouer did he see or 
wind us than he made tracks ata hand gallop, 

hever stopping until he was out of sight 

Paramushit puumigan ave very. plentiful, and we 
yt quite a inmber, also a few ducks and a goose. 
In Ottomai Bay we anchored on 3rd May in g 
fathoms water, sandy bottom ; pot cur water boat 
d empty casks in and pulled into the 









































stream, ‘The tide being low, the loaded boat 
could not getover the bat, so it bad to be left until 
the tide made m the morning. 


‘The wind, which was S.W, when we came in, 
giadually hauled to the S. and S.E. in the evening, 
With heavy snow, the barometer falling fast. Be- 
tween midnight and 4 a.m. the wind hauled to E., 
Llowing a hard yale with blinding snow. A good 
watel was kept and the lead hove at short in- 
tervals. As we were sheltered all round so that 
no heavy sea could reach us, we anticipated 
no danger whatever. No symptoms of the vessel 
xz her anchor were felt till about daylight, 
when 3 fathoms of water were reported, and almost 
immediately afterwards the vessel bumped. The 
snow being so thick it was impossible to see more 
than the vessel’s length. We now began to 
diag considerably and bumped rather heavily, 
so decided to let the vessel go on the beach 
is far up as she would go, there being uo 
danger of losing life or the vessel, as no sea 
lo hurt could get in to where she was. When 
the weather cleared we found we were hard and 
fast ashore, bows on to the beach, which was 
flattish and of moderately firm sand. At low 
water the vessel way neaily high and dry. At 
high water the swell rolling round the point would 
now nn break agaist the stern, causing 
the vessel to tremble considerably and making a 
great noise to those below, but doing no damage. 
The pumps were tried, but no water whatever had 
been made. Part of the false keel we suspected 
had been knocked off, and this was found after- 
wards to be the case. 


Preparations were now made to get out the bal- 
last, etc., to lighten the vessel so as to get her 
off at the first opportunity. ‘The salt and ballast 
were all gat out, and the top-masts sent 
down, anchors, chains, and hawsers were got out 
astern ready for heaving off, empty water tanks 
and casks stored ready to be filled with sea water 
for ballast as soon as we got afloat, &c. 


When we went ashore the tides were neap 
it was not until spring tides on the 13th May 
the evening that we succeeded in getting off. That 

lit we picked up our anchors and filled up 
casks, ete., for ballast, having some 20 tons of 
weight on board by midnight. ‘The weather 
remaining fine and the water smooth, on the 17th 
we had everything ship-shape again and were 
teady for sea: Ow 18th sailed from the Straits for 
the Behring Sea intending to take a look at a reef 
marked on the charts some twelve miles to the 
NW. of Copper Island, thence across towards 
the Aleutian Islands, and back towards the Kuriles 
in June. On the morning of 26th May, we were 
hecalmed in the Straity between Behring and 
Copper Island. About 7 a.m. sighted a schooner 
tothe N.E, afew miles off. With light airs we 
approached each other and we made her out to be 
the Leon (2) Delunging to the Alaska Commercial 
Co. Lowered a boat and went on boad and 
spent the forenoon with Captain Blair. He 
Island 
cargo and 
A Russian 



























































where he had discharged part of hi 
was on his way to Peuopaulovsh 
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and his wife and family were passengers on 
board from Copper Island. From Captain Blair 
I got some late Francisco papers and also 
some fruit and codfish. Returned on board and 
stood to the E. with a high N.E, wind. Towards 
evening the wind dropped allogether and it fell 
dead calm. ‘The swell and enrent taking us to 
wards a reef off the N.W. point of Copper Island, 
we prepared to bring up with grapnel and hawser 
until the breeze made. About two miles off the 
point we got 35 fathoms and let go the grapnel. 
It remained dead calm all that night and next 
morning, 27th, the same, About 5 o'clock, there 
being still no sign of wind, E ordered 3 boats to be 
lowered, intending to pull round in the neiyhbour 
hood of the vessel to see if there was anything to 
hunt until the bieeze made. ‘The boats were man 
ned by Japanese, myself being the only foreigner 
vthem. We pulled 2 oF 3 miles to the southward 
and then, a light wind coming off the land, the 
boats were headed back towards the vessel, with 
the intention of getting under weigh and proceed 
ing on our voyage. On the way back we pulled 
along the coast, mny boat being inshore. As we went 
along an otter was seen and two or three shots fired 
atit, but without getting it, Approaching a large 
rock, abreast of which the vessel was lying off-shore, 
a murderous fire was suddenly of ened. on us by 
a party of men on shore concealed behind rocks 
and on the cliffs, At this time my boat was some 
200 yards off the beach, the others twice to three 
times that distance. For a moment I did not 
realize what it was, but was the next instant for- 
cibly reminded by a bullet. striking my hand, 
shattering the fore stock of my rifle which Twas 
holding with the butt resting on the gunwale. 1 
called out to the men to pull all they knew and get 
out of range. The bullets were now falling like 
hail about us, and several men were hit and tolled 
off their thwarts, there being but one man and 
myself apparently able to do anything towards 
getting the boat out of danger. 

By use of paddle and oar, we at last got out of 
range of fire, and [ then signalled one of the other 
boats to come to our assistance. Four men were 
lying apparently dead or mortally wounded, and 
the remaining man and myself had received two 
wounds each. 

When we got alongside the vessel the boat.was 
one third full of water and blood from the woind- 
ed. [twas a pitiable sight to see the poor fellows 
lying covered in blood. On getting them on board 1 
found that 3 men were evidently mortally wounded 
and were unconscious, and one who had dropped 
off his thwart and pretended to be dead, had only 
received a flesh wound in the calf of his leg. My 
boat steerer was shot through the back bone, the 
bullet remaining in his body. He was the first to 
die, some two louts after get nboad, The 
man pulling stroke oar was hit in the calf of the 
leg, and feigned death instead of assisting to get 
the boat out of danger. He who pulled No. 3 
oar was hit though the leg and in the head, the 
bullet entering between the eyes and. passing 
upwards to the top of the skull, This poor fellow 
















































































died some 15 hours after getting on board. 
No. 2 oarsman was shot twice through the 
legs, twice though the arms and once through 
the head, the fatal bullet entering at the 
crown of his head and passing out at the 


base of his skull, He died 6 hours afterwards 
The bow oarsman was hit twice in the legs, 
slight. wounds only, and 1, who was standing 
in the bows of the boat, was hit twice, one 
bullet passing through my left thigh, the. other 
slightly wounding me in the hand. ‘Thiee bullets 
passed through the breast of my coat and vest, 
one taking a piece out of my shirt but not touch 
ing the flesh. The atmosphere smelt of lead 
about that time, and T cannot make out how I 
escaped so easily as I was the biggest mark in 
the boat. Of the other boats one was not 
touched at all, the other had four bullets through 
it and one man was hit in the fore arm, facturing 
abone. My boat has 28 bullet holes though it; 
the oars, &c., in the boat were struck 11 times, and 
the men in it some 14 times, thus making over 50 
bullets that left their mark, and this without count 
ing those that went tough our clothes without 
doing further damage. 


When we got alongside, the schoo 























er was under 











weigh, and we stood to the S.A. to make some 
place ‘for strgical assistance if required. On 
the night of the 29th the poor tellows who 


were killed were buried at se ‘The wounded 
received every attention and appeared to progress 
satisfactorily. From the rapidity of the fire T be 
lieve our assailants numbered about a dozen at 
least, and were evidently armed with repeating 
rifles, Winchesters Tfancy, from the bullets found 
in the boat. 

As to the motive for this murderous 4 k, it 
could only have been out of pure bloodthirstiness, 
and the fact that these same natives were allowed 
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to go unpunished—in fact were rewarded—for 
committing a like outrage on the boats of the 
Diana about seven years ago, when three or four 
men were killed and several badly wounded. 

On thatoceasion they suspected the Diana’s boats 
were attempting to get seals, but in respect of the 
present outrage they could have no such excuse, as 
it is a well known fact that there are no seals w 
ever in these waters for nearly a month later, and 
the boats had not been within many miles of the 
place frequented by the seals when they do come 
to the island, 

‘The poor anfortun: 
Diana affair were J 

















fe victims lost in this and the 
nese sailors. ‘There is not 
a particle of excuse for such cowardly and mur- 
derous brutality, Was there a nce of the 
cowardly brutes being fired upon in return they 
would not be so eager to shoot people. Did 
they wish to cause the boats to sheer off, a shot 
fired as awarning would have been quite sufficient. 

Some may say that the boats had no business 
to be where they were. We know that Russia 
claims all sorts of rights and privileges over 
the Okhotsk, Behring, and Arctic Seas, but these 
ave not recognised by other Powers, Outside 
territorial waters (3 miles) is considered the 
high seas (with certain well known excep 
asto inland seas, &c.), free to every one, and 
ho nation claiming to” be civilized, except’ Rus- 
would countenance such murderous acks 
on any one who might casually venture with 
in its waters. The American and the Japanese 
Goveruiments allowed the Diana outrage to. pass 
into oblivion, without obtaining any redress for 
the sufferers or getting the perpetrators punished. 
Will the British’ and Japanese authorities allow 
this affair to pass likewise ? 

It should be added that the letter containing the 
above details was posted at Nemuro on June 14th, 
and that Mr. Snow, the owner of the Meno, intends 
to come south about the end of July. The matte 
has been brought under the notice of the British 
Consulate, Mr. Snow having transmitted a com 
plaint in reference to the occurence. 












































‘The incident referred to in the above narrative, 
the attack on the schooner Diana, is, we have no 
doult, fresh in the minds of most of those who have 
resided in Yokohama for some time; still to more 
recent artivals the allusion will possess but little 
meaning, and in any case the aflair may be re- 
called not inappropriately in connection with the 
story given above. 

‘The Diana, then, an otter and. seal-hunting 
commanded by Captain Petersen, 
and having a faily respectable catch of seals 
and otters on board, after experiencing rather 
rongh weather during an autumn cruise about 
seven years ago, was able to make Copper 
Island, and having anchored under the lee of the 
id, decided one fine morning to have a look about 
1 shore, with the view probably of replenishing her 
ter casks, ‘Three boats were therefore lowered 

















schooner, 














w 
and manned, and in their capacity of exploring 





expedit made for the shore, within few 
hundred yards of which the schooner then lay. 
The coast was a high and precipitous one, and the 
only landing place suitable in the neighbourhood 
was a small bay, walled in by lofty cliffs, which 
surrounded it on’ all sides except’ to seaward, 
where a narrow passage gave entiance between 
high promontories flanked’ by numerous reefs. 
The tocky environment was crowned for the 
most part by stunted vegetation. ‘The first boat 
passed safely through the portals of the land- 
locked bay, and, crossing the placid basin was soon 
nun upon the beach, the bow man leaping out 
with the painter in his hand as her stem grated 
on the pebbles, while the restof the crew rose to 
their feet preparatory to landing. The second, 
having followed the other into the basin, lay to 
a few yards from the beach till the first should 
be drawn farther up; and at thiy moment the 
third Loat was entering the passage which gave 
access to the bay. Suddenly a rapid fire of 
musketry began, Out from the shelter of the 
land a’ stiff breeze was blowing, and, though 
the wind was lighter close in, the brisk gale that 
swept over the rocky walls of the bay bore with it 
smoke wreaths which indicated that the marksmen 
were ensconced among the brush on the summit of 
the cliffs. It became immediately apparent, too, 
that thei tentions were chiefly directed towards 
the boat then entering the + This craft con- 
tained four rowers, a boat steerer, and a foreign 
hunter in command. The first shot struck the steers- 
man, who fell overboard, but held on tothe gun 
wale while in the we the second hit the hunter 
in the shoulder, and then the bullets came pattering 
fast. Ina very few seconds two of the sailors had 
sunk from their seats dead into the bottom of the 
boat, which now, pierced by the missiles from such 
a high elevation, began to fill rapidly. ‘The boat's 
crew who had been on the point of landing were 




































































prompt totake action when the first shot or twomade 
clear to them the trap into which they had fallen, 
and, immediately getting round, they came out full 
speed through the entrance, and made for the 
ship, which they reached with only one trifling 
casualty. The second boat, which had been lying 
W the ba: was less fortunate, various members 
of its crew being hurt—the foreign hunter in 
charge being hit in no less than six places—but it 
also “rushed” the narrow passage, and struggled 
towards the schooner, its occcupants being much 
reassured as they neared unhappy No. 3 (still ly- 
ing in the fairway and being “potted” by the 
riflemen above) to see the steersman of that 
craft release his hold of the gunwale and sink, 
while a torrent of blood gushed from his mouth, 
One of the crew of the disabled boat jumped 
overboard as the other passed, and gaining 
a hold was dragged in, With a crew consist 
ing of a boy badly shot in the foot, the foreign- 
er, who had received another bullet in the hand, 
and two dead men, No. 3, now filled to the gun- 
wale with water and blood, drifted slowly, still the 
target of the marksmen above, out tothe schooner 
which, having hove up her anchor and set her 
rected canvas—cleverly edging on the starboard 
tack between the small craft and the shore, hoisted 
the occupants on board, While engaged in this 
opetation several bullets struck the schooner, The 
Diana proceeded to Petropaulovsky, a three days’ 
passage—where the kits of her crew and her catch 
of seals were confiscated, the otters, however, be- 
ing left untouched. 
































DEATH AT SEA. 
$2, 

An investigation was held on Saturday by J. J. 
Quin, Esq., H.B.M.’s Acting Consul, into the cir- 
Gunstances attending the death atsea of a co- 
loured man named James Dawson, one of the crew 
of the British barque Africa, 

I appeared from the evidence of the Captain, 
Wallace Buchanan, that the ship left New York 
on 6th December, having lain wind-bound in the 
Sound off City Island for eight days. Deceased 
had suffered slightly from  frost-bite, but was 
otherwise quite well while the ship lay waiting for 
the wind. No special work was required from the 
crew then. The deceased was able to work after 
he had his toes frost-bitten, though he was not 
specially needed. He began to complain of sickenss 
and inability to retain food about the 10th, and 
was given arrowroot, gruel, and opening medicine, 
also rice, toast, and weak tea with condensed milk. 
After a day or sohe became so weak that he could 
not feed himself and had to be fed. He got weaker 
and weaker and at length died on the 15th Decem- 
ber at rp.m. The Captain could not imagine what 
was the matter with him, he had no fever, but there 
scemed to be something the matter with his head, 
as he wandered at times. He was able to retain 
what food was given him after a day or two up to 
the day of his death. He had no effects beyond a 
few articles of clothing—no bag box, or anything. 

Mr. Quin expressed surprise that men should 
go to sea in sali a destitute condition. 

‘The Captain said the deceased had got two 
months and a half advance. 

‘The steward, Charles Booth, deponed to having 
attended the deceased and generally corroborate 
the statement of the Captain, He had heard the 
deceased say that he had rheumatics before he 
shipped, and believed he had said in the shipping 
office that he was sick and some of the men 
advised him not to go on board. He said he had 
been previously frost-bitten, When he first became 
ill he said he had previously been ill in the same 
way, but did not mention what sickness it was. 
He further said that he had been laid up on 
shi by theumatics for five or six weeks before 
joining the ship; but that he was compelled to go 
to sea because he was a married man and had 
four or five children, He had not been in any 
way ill-treated on board. 

An able seaman named Williams, who boarded 
in the same house in New York as the deceased, 
said the latter was sick when he left the port. It 
was the same kind of illness as that from which he 
afterwards died. For several days before he ship- 
ped he had been so suffering from sickness of the 
stomach, feeling good some days and. saying 
he was useless for anything on pikes: Atcha 
was taken ill on board he was carefully treated. 
He suffered from constant diarrhea up to the 
time of his death and vomited very little. His 
illness was a recurrence, witness thought, of his 
former bad health, and was not occasioned by any- 
thing that occurred on board ship. 

Me. Quin found that death had occurred from 
weakness accompanied by constant diarrhoea from 
which the deceased had suffered before, and that 
he appeared to have been kindly and carefully 
treated, 
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IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
eS SEE 
Before Geo. Jamreson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Tuespay, June 19th, 1888. 


ANOTHER BARBER FIELD CASE. 

Barber Field was charged with having on 27th 
May last, assaulted a police constable named ‘I'a- 
naka Minekichi while in the execution of his duty, 
by beating and illtreating him. 


Mr. Litchfield prosecuted, and Mr. Weiller 
appeared for the prisoner. 

The following Japanese officials were present 
watching the proceedings :—Mr. Mizumoto Kane- 
taro, Public Prosecutor; Mr. Den Kenjiro, Chiet 
Inspector of Police, Kanagawa Ken; Mr. Masao 
Utaka, Chief, Yokohama Settlement’ Police; and 
Mr. M. Y. Muramatsu, English Secretary to Vis- 
count Mishima, Chief of the Metropolitan Police. 

‘The Acting Judge said Field stood committed 
for trial on a charge of attempted arson, 

Mr. Litchfield said the present charge was 
brought against Field for assulting a police officer 
in the execution of his duty on the evening of 27th 
May last. The charge arose out of occurrences 
which had been investigated, upon another matter, 
by this Court and upon which the defendant was 
committed for trial. Upon that he (Mr. Litch- 
field) had in the exercise of his discretion caused a 
nolle prosequi to he entered, and he had now to 
ask the Court to consider the charge of assault 
against the policeman ‘Tanaka Minekichi. He 
thought it would assist His Honour in his 
consideration of the case if he shortly traced the 
proceedings of the defendant on the evening in 
question. — Lt would appear from the evidence that 
‘on the 27th May about 10 o'clock in the evening 
the defendant took a jinrikisha from Ishikawa and 
proceeded to a place beyond a temple known as 
Osan-no-Miya, at the end of the road known to 
foreigner: the long canter.” Arrived there he 
got out of his jinriksha, asked the coolie for alight 
as he wanted a smoke and by that means managed 
to secure some matches and at the same time ex- 
tinguished the lantern of the jinrikshaman, who was 
left lightless in the dark and lonely road. Field 
proceeded further on towards the house of one 
Hosoya Minekichi, which is situated in the village 
of Ota. There he was seen by Hosoya Torakichi 
(the son of the owner of the house) loitering 
in the way near it; and then with a bundle over 
his shoulder walking across the garden of the pre- 
mises in question, from one corner towards the 
outer wall of the compound. He advanced to- 
wards a grill or window in the wall close to or 
at which there seemed to have been made on some 
former occasion an attempt to set fire to the 
house, which was a wooden one of two stories 
and therefore easily set on fire. He was seen 
by Toraxichi who was looking through one 
of the grills, and probably being disturbed he 
walked back to his old corner in the garden, At 
that point there was a hedge of orange or some 
similar shrubs, and inside, about 3 feet distant, there 
were some tea bushes. ‘There he was seen by 
Torakichi, who had by this time summoned his 
friends and servants round and gone oul to 
see what was the matter. When they ap- 
proached hi the prisoner retreated by the 
road over which he had come till he got 
near to the spot where he -had left his jinrikisha, 
and there he was found by the policeman Tanaka 
who had been summoned by Torakichi, and gi 
in custody. He for some time resisted, flourishing 
his walking-stick in a threatening manner at 
the policeman and the other persons, but finally he 
consented or apparently consented to proceed with 
the policeman towards the police station. Shortly 
afterwards, however, he again began to flomish 
his stick and was allowed by the policeman to 
escape. ‘That would be in substance the evidence 
that he had to lay before the Court and he 
thought it would be sufficient to substantiate 
the charge of assaulting a policeman in the dis 
charge of his duty. After quoting from the 
statute 24 and 25 Victoria, chapter 97, to show 
the policeman’s authority for arresting the prisoner, 
Mr. Litchfield said he thought there would be 
very little doubt that there was sufficient cause to 
suspect that Field was loitering about those pre- 
mises with the intention of committing one or other 
of the offences mentioned in the statute. 

The Judge said before a witnesses were called 
le thought it would be better to formally discharge 
the prisioner. 

Mr. Weiller_s. he did not know for what 
offence the prisoner was now before the Court. 
The Court announced that he was brought up 
on his former committal for attempted arson, and 
the Crown Prosecutor had gone into elaborate 
detail as if he were to be tried on that charge, 
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after stating that he had entered nolle prosegui. 
Counsel could not understand how a man could be 
brought into Court on one charge and tied on 
another. 


The Judge—Mr. Litchfield, you enter nolle pro- 
sequi? 

Mr, Litchfield—Yes, your Honour. 

‘The Judge—Then I shall inform the prisoner 
that he is discharged, and that all proceedings 
against him are terminated on that count. You 
understand, Field, that the Crown Prosecu- 
tor in the exercise of his discretion declines 
to go on with the prosecution on the charge of 
attempted arson. You are, therefore discharged 
on that count. You are now before the Court 
and have been served with a summons on a charge 
of assaulting a policeman on the night of the 27th 
May. What do you say to the charge. 

Field—Not guilty. 

The Judge informed Mr. Weiller that he had 
read the certificates that gentleman had been kind 
enough to send him, and had no objection to his 
appearing on behalf of the prisoner. 

Nagashima Yezo, deponed—I am a jinmiksha- 
man. Lvemember on the 27th of May taking the 
prisoner in my jinriksha. Ttecognise him. Phad 
seen him previous to taking him. [carried him 
from Kamenohashi under Ishikawa, to Otamuta. 
Ivisa little beyond the shrine known as Osan- 
no-miya. On reaching there, Field got out off 
the jinviksha and asked for a light. 1 gave 
him “a box of matches; the wind Llew out the 
matches and the prisoner threw the box away. 
He tried to light several but failing threw the box 
away immediately. [gave him my lantern then 
but that was also blown out. 


‘To the Judge—He wanted to light his cigar. 

Yo Mr; Litehfield—He asked ie to wait there 
and took a parcel under his arm and went away. 
It was wrapped up in some material which I could 
not distinguish—carpet or something similar. I 
lost sight of him, and leaving my jiniksha behind 
went aller him, as [ thought he was going too far. 
Tlost sight of him in the datkuess. Lenquired 
about him, and was told a foreigner came pretty 
often to the butcher’s. T went there and asked 
about him, This was about nine o'clock in the 
evening I should say. [had my jinrikisha with 
me then. [borrowed a match, lit’ my lantern, and 
examining my jinsikisha found kerosene had been 
spilt about it. 

Cross-examined—I said I had seen the prisoner 
before because I do not always act asa jintikisha- 

1 and have seen him while going round to Bluff 
houses in other capacities. He had the parcel 
under his arm when he entered the jincikisha and 
had it alyo there when he got out. ‘There was no 
change in its appearance. ‘The distance from 
Kameno-hashi to Ota [ should say would be 20 
odd cho or about a mile and a half, but I really 
could not say. It would not take over an hour. 
It took up time because we had a good deal of 
tuning, Field guiding me. The roads were 
bad. Tt had been taining before but was not rain- 
ing then, I first detected the kerosene when the 
jimikisha was standing before the butcher’s house. 
I did not before then smell it. 


Mr. Weiller pointed out that in his deposition 
witness stated:—“T got a light from them and 
lighting my Lantern went to my jinrikisha, which I 
found wet and which smelt of kerosene.” 

‘The Judge—No doubt he smelt that it was kero- 
sene, but what he means is that he did not first 
discover it by the smell. (To Mr. Kichler) —Ask 
him this question—after he seen there was 
something wet in his jinrikisha did he discover it 
was kerosene by the smell ? 

Witness—When I saw the jinriksha wet T smelt 
it and found it to be kerosene. 

To the Judge—Having been told that a foreigne: 
was in the habit of going to the butcher's shop, 1 
went there to enquire. 

Niikawa Wasuke, deponed—I am a jintiksha 
coolie and reside at Ota, beside the gate ot Hosoya 
Minekichi’s house. 1 remember on the 27th of 
May the previous witness came to my house and 
asked fora foreigner. [asked him to describe the 
foreigner, which he did. [went to rouse Hosoya 
Torakichi, This was about ten o'clock. I then 
went out alone and afterwards with Torakichi. 
I saw Field in the garden, not far from the 
















































































fence near where the house had been set. fire 
to before. He was wandering about. There is 
a_ plaster wall on the left side of the house. 





There windows in the wall. (At the request of 
the Judge witness her marked on a plan pro- 
duced the situation of his own house, the place 
where he saw Field and the place where the place 
was formerly set on fire.) The plaster wall is about 
Use feet distant from the house, ‘The foreigner 
had something when Tsaw him, He was too far 
away for me to see what it was, but it looked like 














abag. He had it under his arm. The prisoner 
then went towards a clump of trees. I fetched a 
policeman, and when I came back [ found Field 
hear some cherry trees about 8o feet distant from 
where I first saw him. It was the same man that 
I saw on both occasions. Before going for a 
policeman I recognised Field. I knew him from 
last year. [saw his face by means of a lan- 
tern which the policeman carried. I had already 
recognised him before I went for a policeman. 
When the policeman and I were there Torakichi 
came up and gave him in custody, When the 
lantern was held up he made signs of dissent, 
and hid his face, but then went with the police- 
man as faras the commer of a road leading to 
the temple of Osan, along which he went. At that 
time Field had something, a parcel, under his 
arm. He had a stick in his hand. ‘The garden 
would be about 18 feet broad between the plaster 
wall and a briar fence on its opposite side. I did 
not see Field in the garden stationary, only wan- 
dering about. I found nothing in the garden. 

To the Judge—The place was set on fire 
on the 18th of last month. Iu the morning we 
discovered the timbers of the side of the house 
charred and beside the place the bamboos with 
which it had evidently been caused. 

Mr, Weiller asked whether the prosecution pro- 
posed to connect this with the prisoner. 

The Judge said he would like to see what Lear- 
ing it had on the case. 

Witness (to the Judge)—I saw the bamboos 
next morning. ‘The priest of the temple saw them 
first. There were two bamboos tied together and 
leaning against the bars of one of the windors of 
the The boards of the house were charred 
and matches were lying about on the ground. 

Cross-examined—When the Ishikawa jinriksha- 
man first spoke to me he said nothing about the 
condition of his jintiksha; he only spoke about the 
foreigner and about his lantern having gone out. 
There are briar trees forming the outside of the 
hedge and le them tea tees, the tea bushes 
being quiteclose to the briars. ‘They were growing, 
live tees. When I first saw Field he had a bundle 
about 3 feet long ; I was about 18 feet distant and 
did not smell anything. He had then a stick in 
his hand, It was a round stick about 3 feet long. 
It was a stick like the one shown me; I am 
well acqu ted with it; thatis the stick. ‘Tora- 
kichi told the policeman to take good heed of the 
prisoner, ‘The policen took hold of Field at 
first, but afterwards they walked along together. 
Field walked rapidly—in a great hury and the 
policeman kept close up to him. 









































Hosoya Torakichi deponed—I live at Otamura, 
No. 933, and am a cattle dealer. Tama son of 
Hosoya’ Minekichi, who is the proprietor of the 
establishment. 


Mr. Weiller asked why was not Minekichi pre- 
sent. 


Mr. Litchfield said because he knew nothing 
about it. 

Examination continued—I have known Field 
since Aptilof the year before last. He was captain 
of a steamer called the Sagami Maru, on which 1 
had gone to Kobe to fetch cattle. He got into the 
habit of going to my house every Sunday. I re- 
member the night of the 27th May, T went, on 
being called, to a window in the plaster wall and 
looked out. I understand the plan now shown 
me. [went out by the back of the house, sight 
up to the fence and looked out of the second 
or third window or grill. There are about 
ten openings in the wall. I saw a figure crouch. 
ing in the corner with foreign clothes on, but could 
not distinguish who it was, It walked across 
the garden diagonally to a place that had been 
set on fire on a previous occasion. His face was 
muffled up and I did not even then know him. 
The place where the house was set on fire before 
was about the sixth from the road. TL knew who 
he was by his clothes and by his 
He had a stick in one hand and a p: 
other arm. He came right up to the window 
and I, thinking some one was going to set 
fire again to the place, retived from the window, 
went out by the gate, and went along the road to 
the point where [could look along the wall. ‘There 
were three of us, Uwasuke and a man called Ino- 
suke and myself. [sent Uwasuke off to the police 
station, while Lremained. Field then left the place 
where he had Leen standing and went with his 
face still concealed to the commer where he had been 
before and crouched down. Field did not know we 
were watching him; if he had known he would have 
run away. People were coming at that time 
from worship at the temple, and Field finding his 
position untenable went and hid behind a large 
memorial tablet or sekito, dodging the jin ikishas 
of the worshippers round it. When they had pone 
down the road Field also went down it and 
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stopped ata place were there are some cherry trees. 
When the policeman came up he was concealing 
himself behind the trees, trying to make himself 
as small as possible. I gave him in charge of the 
policeman because it was suspicious for him to be 
hanging round the place. When the policeman 
held his lantern in Field’s face the latter took off 
the muffier but hid his face. He went quietly with 
the policeman, 

‘The trial was at this point adjourned till Wed- 
nesday, at 10 a.m. 








Wepvyespay, June 20th, 1888, 


The direct examination of Hosoya Torakichi 
was continued to-day. 

Witness (to Mr. Litchfield) deponed—When I 
gave Field in charge to the policeman I spoke to 
Field. I also saw his face; and am sure of his 
identity. When I saw the foreigner wander. 
ing about the garden, though I could not see 
his face, judging from his gait I thought he 
was Field. Ihe moment he got up to leave 
the corner we went to the place where he had 
been crouching, and found there the bundle he 
had been carrying wrapped up in a bag. It was 
along canvass bag containing two sticks lashed 
together with a bottle at the end, and some other 
objects. The bottom of the bag wet with 
kerosene and all the contents were also saturated 
with kerosene (recognises the bundle produced in 
Court). ‘The sticks were wrapped up ina manner 
different from their present condition, I recognise 
the bottle now produced; it was then full of kero- 
sene. The rags were so saturated that if you lifted 
them up the oil dropped from them. I picked the 
bundle up before I went after Field to the cherry 
trees and gave him in charge. When given in 
custody Field had a bundle under his arm. It 
was about g inches long, round, and about 4 
inches thick, like something rolled up. The 
bundle now produced in Court was carried by 
him on his shoulder; and he had another bundle 
under his arm when he was wandering about 
in the gard On the night in question my 
father was in Tokyo. 

Cross-examined—I did not speak to Field be- 
fore sending for the policeman. When I first saw 
Field I was standing alone, y reason for not 
arresting Field when I went out with the other 
two was that I thought he might have a gun. 

To the Judge—I suspected Field from the 18th, 
after the first attempt to set fire to the house. 

Cross-examined—His reason for calling so often 
at my house was that he had a bad leg and wanted 
to rest at my house which was a healthy place. 

Mr. Weiller—Had you any women about the 

lace? 

The Judge asked what was to be proved by this. 

Mr. Weiller said he wanted to show that there 
might be other motives for defendanvs prowling 
about the place than that of setting it on fire. 

Witness—There are women at the house. They 
are my wife, Minekichi’s wife, my youngest sister, 
and a female serva' I do not know whether the 
bundle has been opened before; it was taken un- 
opened to the police station and there opened, 
With the exception of the position of the bottle. 
it is now the same as it was when I found it. When 
Field was in the garden I did not pay attention 
to the bundle, though I feel certain there was one 
under his arm, but the one I saw afterwards was of 
the dimensions [I have described. Field held the 
bundle tight when he drew off the handkerchief, 
pulling it off with the hand in which he held the 
stick. 

Re-examined—On a previous occasion he had 
come into the house and gone upon the mats with 
his boots on, and on being remonstrated with he 
threatened to drawa pistol on us. This was I 
think about the time that he had trouble with my 
father as to a drawn sword. 

To the Judge—We were friends to the time of 
the $50 and the drawn sword trouble. After that 
he came to our house and was very violent. It 
was supposed to have been made up, but [ think 
his having been fined had rankled in id, and 
lhe came twice to the house and was violent. He 
had a stick on one occasion and made a show of 
violence. After the pistol affair Field did not con- 
tinue his friendly visits to our house. 

Mr. Kichler stated that there were two cases 
against Field, one a civil case and the other a 
charge of assault, of which Field was convicted 
and fined. 

The Judge—What was your reason for suspect- 
ing Field after the attempt on the 18th May to set 
the house on fire. 

Witness—I suspected him because on the 18th 
he was seen coming to the house twice and loiter- 
ing about near the garden without coming in. All 
the people in the house, inchiding myself, saw him 
on the 18th and again on the 19th. 

What did you find on the 19th at the house ?—An 
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empty kerosene tin was found, two pieces of bam- 
boo, and a piece of towel, and on going to the 
place where the house had been fired marks of boots 
were found and a number of matches strewed 
round. The bamboos were leaning up against 
the grating where the house was fired; there was 
kerosene spilt there also, but the tin was picked 
up farther along the plaster wall. [am certai 
the fire could not have been accidental. ‘The 
bamboos now in Court are those then found. 
They were bound in two places and the greater 
part was inside the wall close to the house, only a 
part projecting through the window into the gar- 
den. ‘The place set fire to was a kind of receptacle 
for the sliding screens. 


Mr. Weiller did not wish to ask any farther 
questions. 

Mr. Litchfield (to witness) You have been 
asked about keeping women for an improper 
purpose— 

Mr. Weiller—I did not suggest any improper 
purpose. He might have been courting one of 
them for all that we know. 

The Judge—It certainly was the impres 
you gave me, Mr. Weiller, but as you disc 
better let it drop. 

Tana Minekichi deponed—I am a_ police 
constable of the Kuraki station, I remember the 
evening of the 27th May. Iwas on duty when a 
message came from Hosoya requesting assistance 
as there was a suspicions foreigner lurking 
round the premises who they thought was going 
to set fire to the house. T went to the house 
of Hosoya Minekichi. I went along with Hoso- 
ya’s servant. I found the foreigner concealing 
himself among some cherry trees. I do not 
know any thing about Torakichi. I went up 
with a lantern to the place where the foreigner 
was hidin, There was with me a_ servant 
from the police station. We thought it rather 
suspicious that he should be hiding there, and 
so we went up to him with the lantern, Field 
sidled away from behind the trees and went up 
the road, I following him. I then heard the 
voice of the complainant, who called out— That 
is a very suspicious character; I beg you will take 
great care of him and investigate the matter.” 
While 1 was listening to what was being said to 
me the foreigner disappeared—cleared out, When 
T went up to him I did not take a bold of him. 
He was moving his elbow like this. He had a 
stick in his right hand. He had something 
hidden under his arm, You could hardly say 
he was threatening me with the stick; he was 
rather keeping me away with his arm. 

Mr. Weiller had no questions to ask. 

To the Judge—The prisoner is the man. If 1 
thought he was a suspicious character I would have 
taken him to the police station, but he ran away in 
the meantime. 

The Judge (to Mr. Kichler)—Tell him that 
next time he comes across a suspicious character 
he had better make up his mind to arrest him at 
once. It is always the safest plan. 


Mr. Weiller had no witnesses to call. 


Mr. Litchfield said he thought His Honour would 
have very little doubt that justifiable cause of 
arrest had been proved. The only question was 
whether there was technical arrest. He would ask 
the Court, unless his learned friend objected, to deal 
with the case summarily and to determine whe- 
ther the assault had been made out. It was not 
pretended that any serious damage was done to 
the policeman; he was simply obstructed in the 
execution of his duty and a threatening attitude 
was assumed towards him enough to put him in 
fear which was sufficient to form an assault, and to 
justify the Court in convicting the accused of the 
offence charged. 


Mr. Weiller said the charge read that accused 
“upon one Tanaka Minekichi, then being a 
peace officer, to wit a constable, in the execution 
of his duty did make an assault, and him, 
the said Tanaka Minekichi, so being in the exe- 
cution of his daty, did beat and ill-treat con- 
trary to the form of the Statute in such case 
made and provided and against the peace of 
Our Lady Queen, her Crown and dignity.” It 
would not require argument to show that there 
was not merely no proof of beating or ill-treating, 
but the policeman said Field did not threaten him 
at_all. He only moved his elbows to keep the 
officer away. All the evidence yesterday and to- 
day had been taken simply to show one ground of 
this assault, namely that the Japanese constable 
would, if those things were true, have had the right 
to arrest the accused. The learned gentleman 
had quoted 24 and 25 Victoria and would apply it 
here. It would have applied if the officer be- 
longed to this Court or the British Consulate, 
he admitted, but he doubted whether the Judge 
would rule even if there were suspicious circum- 
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stances that without a warrant from this Court or 
the Consulate an officer would have the right to 
arrest a British subject—particularly under such 
frivolous circumstances. All the evidence,as he 
had said, was adduced in support of the fact that 
if it was true then the officer had the right to 
arrest, but he claimed that even taking that to be 
sO, No arrest was made; noattempt at arrest; no 
resisting the officer, and no beating or ill-treating 
whatever. He therefore asked that accused be dis- 
missed. Further, even though the Court thought 
a technical assault was made, he asked his Honour 
to remember that this man had been imprisoned 
with a serious charge hanging over him up till 
yesterday, namely attempted arson, which would 
of course have been a much more serious crime 
than this assault by beating and ill-treating. 


‘The Judge said with regard to the assault itself 
he could hardly say that it had been made out. He 
did not think the policeman did what he ought to 
have done and arrested the accused. His Honour 
thought the officer would have been perfectly 
justified in doing so, finding him in those suspi- 
cious circumstances, for the main body of the evi- 
dence had gone to show that the man_ was in cir- 
cumstances creating reasonable suspicion of his 
being about to do some mischief, That having 
been made out to his satisfaction, and there having 
been evidence that the accused had offered some 
violence to the family of the man Torakichi. 
and that he had been‘ convicted before this Court 
of assault on the elder Hosoya, his Honour 
though he had very good grounds for binding 
Field over to keep the peace and to refrain from 
all attempts to injure either the person or the pro- 
perty of any member of that family. His Honour 
had no hesitation in calling upon the defendant to 
find substantial bail that he would be of good be- 
Naviour. 

Mr. Weiller asked for what amount. 

The Judge—The amount will be his own bond 
for $2,600 and security for $1,000 each from two 
substan! householders. he condition of the 
bond will be that he refrains for a period of 
twelve months from any attempt to injure either 
in person or in property any member of that 
family. Failing the finding of the security I have 
named he must be imprisoned for months. [ 
think it is my duty to take this course; it is the 
least I can do in view of the evidence given before 
me. [am perfectly satisfied that he went there with 
malicious intentions. 

Mr. Weiller—Please take notice that he is not 
being tried on that charge. 


‘The Judge—Quite so; but evidence has been 
given before me showing the suspicious cir- 
cumstances under which he was or ought to have 
been arrested. And sitting here I cannot ignore 
the whole facts of the case; and the facts make out 
to me that he had the intention of doing injury. 
Luckily it did not come to anything, but I think 
there are sufficient grounds here to take measures 
and adopt precautions that it does not happen 
again. 

Mr. Weiller—What I would suggest in case he 
cannot find those bonds is, that he be kept in 
durance, as to which I am prepared to produce 
evidence, not as a prisoner, but under medical con- 
trol. As you will see, after all you have dismissed 
the charge and only bind him over to keep the 
peace. 

The Judge—Yes, the rule provides that failing 
to find bonds to keep the peace he will be subject- 
ed to ordinary not penal imprisonment—and will 
be treated as an ordinary prisoner, That is the 
order of the Court. If he is prepared to give 
security to my satisfaction the bonds will be drawn 
up and he will be discharged. 

Mr. Weiller—I will ascertain this afternoon 
whether he is able to do so. 

" hs Judge—Does that satisfy you, Mr. Litch- 
field ? 

Mr. Litchfield—Yes. I think from things that 
have come to any knowledge that it is the best 
course to adopt. I may teil you that my only 
reason for entering a nolle prosegui was a doubt 
as to whether the evidence would satisfy the 
technicalities of the statute, which require that the 
attempt should be evidenced by some overt act. 

The Judge—I think you are very wise in 
withdrawing the charge. 

Mr. Litchfield—I do not think a jury would 
consider that a man moving about like a stage 
Guy Faux was about to commit an act under the 
statute, 

‘The Jury—I scarcely think a jury would have 
convicted under the circumstances, but at the same 
time I think it wise to take precautions against 
mischief. It is the least we can do towards the 
Japanese. 

The Court then rose. 

Field being unable to find the required security 
went to prison, 
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JFAPANESE MATERIAL PROGRESS. 
ae 

The following letter from the Tékyd correspond- 

ent of The Times appeared in that journal on the 


23rd of April :— 
Tokio, March oth. 

The statistics of this empire for the year lately 
ended furnish many proofs of one phase of that 
remarkable and undeviating progress which has 
come to be linked with the very name of Japan, 
as well as some food for interesting thought in 
respect of the country’s future commercial rela- 
tions with the outer world. During 1887 the 
aggregate value of Japan's foreign trade was 95 
millions of dollars, In 1877 it’ was 51 million 
dollars only. Thus, in ten years it has increased 
by more than 86 per cent. ‘In the days when the 
proposal to revise the treaties on liberal lines was 
hotly combated by those whose interests dictate 
the maintenance of the present state of semi-isola- 
tion, it used to be the fashion to minimize the 
possibilities of this country’s foreign commerce, 
and to say that neither the United States nor 
Europe had any substantial inducement to loosen 
the chains in which Japan was bound. ‘That 
argument is now flatly refuted by figures. Since 
Japan by her own unaided strength resumed 
Specie payments, her trade has advanced by leaps 
and bounds. In 1885 her paper currency, after 
ten years of severe fluctuations, during which it 
at one time touched 45 per cent. below par value, 
at length acquired a fair degree of stability, 
owing to measures of restriction which had been 
adopted by the Treasury. In the summer of that 
year it was officially notified that the fiat notes 
were to be exchangeable for silver from the follow- 
ing New Year’s Day. Under the spur of this an- 
nouncement foreign trade at once revived. Its 
value, which had been only 63} millions of dollars 
in 1884, rose to 66} millions in 1885, to 81 millions 
in 1886, and to 95 millions, as above related, in 
1887. ‘Maritime statistics, it naturally follows, 
tell a similar tale. Ten years ago the number of 
foreign vessels visiting Japanese ports annually 
was barely 200, with a total tonnage of 244,000. 
Last year the number of vessels was 948, and their 
aggregate tonnage was 1,269,429. With such 
facts and figures as guides, it is impossible to re- 
sist the belief that Japan is destined to become a 
factor of no inconsiderable importance in the 
world’s commerce, 

Another noteworthy feature of the record of 
1887 is the rapid increase of railway construction 
—rapid, that is to say, when existing circumstances 
are taken into account. The addition in a 
twelvemonth of 151 miles of railways in a highly 
Progressive country, where, with an area nearly 
equal to that of the British Isles, the previous 
total mileage was only 370, would hardly excite 
remark but for the special conditions by which 
Japan is now surrounded. With respect to rail- 
way construction, an portant result of those 
conditions is that the face of the nation is firmly 
set against having recourse to foreign capital as 
long as the present treaties remain in force. Japan 
has become gravely apprehensive lest the abuses 
which have grown up under the extra-territorial 
system should defy all efforts to prevent th 
gradual spread over the whole Empire. Foreigners 
now live at a half-dozen settlements on the coast, 
where they have their own judicial tribunals—if 
such a term can be applied to Consular Courts 
presided over, in many cases, by merchants who 
have no legal training. ‘They cannot lawfully 
trade or own land outside of those settlements, 
nor can they lawfully become partners with 
Japanese in any commercial, industrial, or other 
business undertaking. Yet, as time goes on and 
intercourse grows closer, as railways spread 
































and enterprises of many ‘kinds spring up at the 
chief centres of activity, foreign residents can 


and do devise means of evading with impunity 
he restrictions which are imposed by the treaties. 
hese evasions are constantly practised. Many 
foreigners contrive to hold land in forbidden 
places; many more trade in the interior ; and not 
a few are in more or less direct business partner- 
ship with Japanese, Meanwhile, the Government, 
though at heart only too willing to see the country 
thrown freely open to all comers, is, nevertheless, 
Dound by every consideration of national dignity and 
political duty to abstain from relaxing the pi ohibi 
tions which at present render all such contrivances 
until foreigners consent to observe Japan's 
territorial laws and to place themselves under the 
jurisdiction of her territorical courts. For reasons 
already well known to readers of The Times, eight 
years of earnest effort have failed to procure that 
consent. One effect of this protracted and, to 
Japan, most grave delay is that she is now 
menaced by the danger of finding that, in the 
long run, circumstances may prove loo strong for 
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her, and that she may be driven eventually, by 
dint of growing and successful evasions of the 
treaties, to relax those restrictions upon fo- 
reigners which alone render the extra-territorial 
system endurable, while at_the same time remain. 
ing herself tied hand and foot in submission to 
that system. It is little wonder, then, that she 
recoils from aggravating her present risks by 
contracting pecuniary obligations abroad which 
might possibly tend to postpone the day of her 
emancipation from the thraldom of the treati 
So serious, indeed, are her apprehensions on this 
point that she is resolved for the present to build 
her railways with her own money; and, as she by 
ho means possesses the wherewithal to justify 
such a proceeding—namely, surplus capital seek- 
ing investment—the work progresses, not only 
with comparative slowness, but also at the cost 
of development in other directions, Hitherto the 
Government may be said to have been, with one 
exception, the only constiuctor, It began to 
build in 1868, with funds borrowed abroad—a 
small sum of two millions sterling, which has 
been rep; Fourteen years later a company was 
formed for the purpose of constructing lines to the 
great silk districts north-west of the capital, as 
well as to the northern provinces. ‘The ‘Treasury 
guaranteed to this company interest at 8 per ceni. 

er annum on its paid-up capital, Altogether, 521 
miles of railway have been built by the Government 
and the said company—239 miles by the former 
and 282 by the latter, The nature of the progress 
is shown by the following approximate figures. 
Between 1868 and 1877 the annual rate of con- 
struction was nine miles; between 1878 and 1880 
it was five miles; between 1881 and 1883 it was 36 
miles; between 1884 and 1886 it was 61 miles; and 
in 1887 it rose suddenly to 151 miles. At present 
the Government is working with money borrowed 
from the people. In 1885 a domestic 8 per cent, 
railway loan of 20 millions of dollars was an- 
nounced, and this was floated in four instalments 
spread over two years, the whole sum being eagerly 
subscribed. Of late railroad projects have figured 
conspicuously in the list of internal works of deve- 
lopment. Last year was remarkable, not merely 
for the great increase of mileage actually con- 
structed, but for the fact that it gave birth to no 
fewer than 11 railway companies, with an aggregate 
capital of 32 millions of dollars. If only the surplus 
funds of the West could Le placed at the disposal 
of this spirit of enterprise, the prospects of Japan’s 
commercial development would be immensely 
brightened, and a new and profitable field of in- 
vesiment would be opened to foreign capitalists. 
An interesting point connected with this railway 
question is the gradual lowering of the cost of con- 
struction. While the first roads built by the Go. 
Vertiment cost more than £10,000 sterling per 
mile, those last constructed ‘cost only about 

ile. ‘The lines of the Japan Railway 
ny are paying an annual dividend of 104 
per cent. with every prospect of still larger profits. 
Their working expenses are about 45 per cent. of 
the receipts. Private lines are now surveyed and 
built, with hardly an exception, by Japanese 
engineers; and the whole service after construc 
tion is entirely managed and worked by Japanese, 
with rare immunity from accidents or blinders. 

‘Turning now from railways to other aspects of 
Japan’s material progress, signs of corresponding 
activity are apparent ‘in many branches of 
engineering and industrial development. Among 
the public works recently undertaken, that which 
perhaps overshadows all others is the formation 
by the Government of a large and important 
nayal station at Kure, a well-chosen spot in the 
Inland Sea, within a few miles of Hiroshima. 
The scale of this work may be briefly indicated by 
the statement that the frontage of the proposed 
dockyard is a mile and a-halfin length. Another, 
but smaller, naval station is being constructed on 
the west coast of Kiushiu, near Nagasaki. 
Tsushima Island, in the Korean Strait, is being 
fortified with all speed. Water supply, one of the 
greatest of Japanese needs, is receiving a fair 
share of aitention, At Yokohama the first 
modern waterworks in the empire, designed and 
artied out by an English Engineer officer, was 
brought to a successtul completion in October 
last.” Projects for works of the same kind for 
other cities are at vations stages of progress; 
and schemes of harbour and river improvement 
in many parts are either under construction or 
contemplated. 

Still more conspicuous, however, than the energy 
thus displayed in the in ‘aud conduct of 
public works is the extraordinary recent growth 
of industrial and other business enterprises in a 
country where, under the feudal system which 
ended barely 20 years ago, all such concerns were 
practically “unknown. In the three cities of 
Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto no fewer than 111 large 
companies, industrial or commercial, were formed 





















































































































in the course of last year, with an aggregate 
capital of 21} millions of dollars, Besides these 
a number of smaller undertakings found  pro- 
moters and supporters throughout the provinces. 
During the same period 13 banks made additions 
to their capital, the sum of such increments being 
18 millions of dollars. If to these amounts be 
added the 32 millions representing the capital of 
the 11 new railway companies already mentioned, 
will be seen that shares in vatious public 
undertakings to the extent of more than 71 
millions of dollars were taken up by the people 
duting the year 1887, the total representing an 
average of nearly two dollars per head for the 
entire population. Among the 111 companies to 
which reference has been made, all sorts of enter- 
prises are included. There are companies for 
cotton-spinning, paper-making, dyeing, glass-blow- 
ing, lumber-dealing, tea and ‘silk exportation, 
horse-breeding,land-transport, dress-improvement, 
undertaking, and engineering; companies agricul. 
tural, sericultural, and piscicultural; and~ com- 
panies for the manufacture of porcelain, lacquer, 
bronzes, and other art objects, as well as of 
bricks, fans, machinery, ice, artificial manures, 
handkerchiefs, buttons, and a host of other 
commodities. Among all these the growth of 
colton manufactoties 1s perhaps the most mani- 
fest and sigi At the end of December 
there were than 22 spinning-mills at 
work, representing 76,000 spindles and a yearly 
output of 1,320,000 Ibs. Further eight large new 
factories, with 117,000 spindles, had been started, 
and were being rapidly brought into working 
order. ‘The meaning of this is plain. Japan in 
tends to make her own cotton goods mstead of 
buying them abroad. She cannot as yet supply 
herself with the material, and is therefore obliged 
to import considerable quantities. But everything 
points to her success as a manufacturer. She is 
within easy reach of great cotton-growing regions ; 
she possesses an unlimited supply of probably the 
cheapest labour in the wold; her. art-artisans 
have no equals elsewhere; and her people enjoy 
the blessings of settled government and full secu- 
tity of life and property. 

The singular and even feverish growth of 
trade of which a rough analysis has here been 
given is, however, not altogether attributable to 
strictly sound causes. It, no doubt, partakes in 
some degree of a speculative spirit akin to that 
which produced so much distress both in America 
and England after the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. Japan returned to hard money payments 
by contracting the volume of her fiat notes and 
accumulating a specie reserve obtained through 
the medium of the export trade. ‘The process was 
sharp and severe. In 1880, when it was seriously 
undertaken, the total of fiat notes in circulation 
was 146 millions of yen (a yen is now equal toa 
silver Mexican dollai). By 1885, when resump- 
tion was announced, this volume had been 
reduced to 124 millions. The reduction was 
accompanied by all the phenome ental to 
such operations of finance. Prices fell; the burden 
of fixed obligations grew heavier; capitalists 







































































shrank from embarking in private business enter- 
prises, and turned. their attention to Govern- 
ment securities, the only class of investment 


that, under such circumstances, is necessarily 
appreciated. ‘The prices of those securities were 
thus driven up until they ceased to yield more 
than 5 per cent, interest—an extraordinarily low 
return upon money in Japan. [t was natural at 
this juneture—the worst effects of curtency con- 
action having meanwhile disappeared — that 
capital should’ return to. the more profitable 
channels of industry and commerce. ‘T nge, 
however, does not wholly account for the rapid 
and, in some tespects, reckless enterprise that is 
manilested in last year's annals. Something must 
certainly be set down to a pernicious appetite for 
speculation in shares, which, educated ducing the 
period of commercial stagnation, accompanied 
and immediately followed currency contraction, 
Government securities having reached their ex- 
treme limit of prices, capitalists betook them- 
selves with mischievous activity to share traffic 
in trading and manufacturing companies. There 
is reason, therefore, to believe that. some unsound 
enterprises were begotten during the late extras 
ordinary boom in Japan's business operations, 
that the present state of things cannot be viewed 
without distrust, and that the Japanese money 
market can hardly escape a crisis more or less 
acute. Perhaps the best hope under this peril 
lies in the fact that the country’s financiers ap- 
preciate the situation, and are preparing to meet 
its possible consequences. 




















Meanwhile, the welcome growth of enterprise 
would assume a much healthier aspect if it were 
supplemented by the resources of Western skill 





and experience. Nothing can so surely minis 
to Japan's material progress as the intimate busi- 
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ness association of her own people with foreigners. 
The latter would contribute the two things in 
which the former are certainly deficient—expert 
knowledge and organizing capacity. In the same 
direction, also, lies the chief field for profitable 
participation by foreigners in the trade and in- 
dustry of Japan, But, under the present treaties, 
all such associations are necessarily prohibited. 
While Western Governments are haggling over 
petty details of revision, their peoples are debarred 
from furthering and taking part in the develop- 
ment of this most pleasant and promising country’s 
resources. 











LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
te se 
(Reuter “Specrat.” ro “Japan Mart.) 


London, June 15th. 


DEATH OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 

The Emperor of Germany is dead. 

THE CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA. 

The Conference of the Australian Colonies 
on the Chinese immigration question will ap- 
peal to the Imperial Government, requesting 
that a treaty be arranged similar to that recently 
made between China and the United States. 
The Conference will also request the Govern- 
ment to ask the authorities at Hongkong and in 
the Straits Settlements to prohibit the emigration 
of Chinese from those places. 

London, June 16th. 

THE FUNERAL OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 

The funeral of the Emperor Frederick will 
take place on Monday at the -Friedenskirche, 
Potsdam. 

The Prince of Wales, the Princess of Wales, 
and Prince Albert Victor of Wales, have left 
for Berlin. 

London, June 18th. 


AUTOPSY ON THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


An autopsy on the Emperor Frederick dis- 
closed cancer. The larynx had been completely 
destroyed, and the cavity was the size of a 
clenched fist. 

London, June 2oth. 
PROCLAMATION BY THE EMPEROR WILHELM II. 

The Proclamation issued by the Emperor 
Wilhelm states that the government of the Prus- 
sian people will be just and clement and will 
foster religion ; that efforts will be made to main- 
tain peace, and measures taken to promote the 
common weal. 

THE CZAR AND HIS ADVISERS. 

The Czar has refused to sanction the doubling 
of the Army Reserves, declaring that the situa- 
tion does not justify such a course, and that so 
doing would over burden the finances. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN EUROPE. 

The political outlook in Europe is now more 
hopeful. 





(From tHe Co} 





ign D'Harrnox.”] 
Paris, May 26th, 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

According to the reorganised plan for a cen- 
tral’ Colonial administration, the Indo-China 
department in the Colonial Office will comprise 
two under-Secretaries and eighty clerks. 

Haiduong, May 26th. 
PIRACY IN TONQUIN. 

Dong-qui, the head of the pirates of Bay-say, 
has been killed by the militiamen of Duong- 
hao. At the Hong-kinh station 60 pirates have 
been placed hors de combat. Tranquillity is 
now assured throughout the whole province, 





piracy having been successful suppressed. 
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Paris, May 28th. 
Monsieur Constans has had repeated inter- 
views with the Minister for the Colonies. 
ERNEST RENAN DECORATED. 
M. Ernest Renan has been appointed Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. 


(Frost tus “ Sixcarore Frex Press."*) 
Paris, May 31st. 
FRANCE. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, M. Goblet cha- 
racterized Herr Tisza’s speech as unjustifiable ; 
he said that Count Kalnoky stated that Herr 
Tisza disclaimed any intention to affront France, 
but if this assurance were sincere it rests with 
Herr Tisza to dispel the malentendu that 
France's policy is peace. Alluding to the Ger- 
man frontier measures, he said that France bides 
her time, but will take what measures she deems 
necessary. 

Berlin, June 3rd. 
GERMANY. 

Prince Bismarck and the Prussian Ministry 
threaten to resign because the Emperor desires 
the promulgation of the quinquennial Diet law to 
be accompanied by a letter to Herr Putkammer 
enjoining him to prevent official pressure at the 
elections. Prince Bismarck objects to the offi- 
cial publication of the letter as reflecting on the 
Ministry. 

London, June 4th. 
SARAWAK. 

H.H. Rajah Brooke of Sarawak has been ap- 
pointed Honorary Knight Grand Cross of the 
most distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. 

Vienna, June 5th. 
FRANCE AND HUNGARY. 


Herr Tisza, in the Hungarian Chamber, for- 
mally disclaimed any intention to affront France, 
with which country, he said, Austria-Hungary 
had every desire to maintain peaceful relations. 

GERMANY. 

It is understood that the Bismarck difficulty 

has been smoothed over. 


(From tue “N.C. Daicy News.”"] 
London, June 11th. 


THE GRAND PRIX DE PARIS, 


Stuart .. wag 











Crowberry ni 
Sainte Gall +3 
London, June 13th. 


OBITUARY. 
General Duncan Cameron. 











MAIL STEAMERS. 
eRe EE 


YH NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Wednesday, June 27th. 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per O. & O. Co, Wednesday, June 27tht 
From Hongkong. per M. M.Co. Friday, June 2gth.t 
From America... per P.M.Co. Sunday, July ast.§ 
From Shanghai, 

Nagasaict fo NOY. K. 

Kobe : 


Friday, July grd. 





* Malwa left Hongkong on June 19th. 
mail) left Hongkong on June arst. 
June 20th. § City of Sydrcy left 


+ Bagic (with French 
+ dnadyr leit Hongkong on 
in Francisco on June 13th. 





THE Next Mar 

For Europe, vid 
Hongicong...... 
For Canada, 
For Europe, vié 


LeAvES. 





Sunday, June 24th. 
oSendayi ues aa: 





Shanghai ...... per M.M.Co. Sunday, June 24th. 
For Shanghai 

per N.Y. K. Tuesday, June 26th. 

For America... per O.&O.Co. Saturday, June goth, 








TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ae Ars Se 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Tkains Luave Yonouama Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," Sy 
6.15, 7.39, 8.45, 10, and 11.154 p.m. 

Trains Luave TOxvd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15} p.m. 

Fares—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 


Those marked (*) run through w 
4 Omori Station 
the exception of 


‘TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave YOKOHAMA at 7.25 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu ‘at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11.50 a.m.; and 2,20, 4.40, and 7,05 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sex 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sem 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen ie 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yew 1.25, sen 75, sen 95. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TOKY6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40.a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maesasui at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and §.35 p.m. 
Fares—First-class (Separate Compartinent), yen 
2.05 ; second.class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE UsNo (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsuxomiya (down) at 9 49 a.m. and 
3.05 pm.; Kortyama (down) at 1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; 
Fukusuima (down) at 7 a.m, and 3.53 p.m; SENDAL 
(down) at 5.45 and 10.05 am, and 655 p m. 

Trains Leave SH10GaMA (up) at 6.25 a.m., and 
3.10 and 7.35 p.m.; SeNpat (up) at 7 a.m., and 3.50 
p.m.; FUKUSHIMA (up) at 6 and 10.01 a.m.; Koxiya- 
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MA (up) at 8.03 a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; UTsunomiva 
(up) at 7 a.m., and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 
Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 





second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66 ; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, xen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6 45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 





NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave NAGAHAMA at 6.and 10 a.m., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Nacova at 6 and 10 a.m,, and 2 and 
6 p.m. 
Fanns—Second-class, yen 1.53; Third-class, ser 77. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave NAGovA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 
and TaxeToyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Fares—Second.class, sen 74; Third-class, sew 37. 


OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
Trains—Leave Ovama (down) at 8.55 a.m, and 
1.15 and 80g pim., and AsutKaca (up) at 6.20 and 
11.1 a.m, and 3.15 p.m. 
Fines—Firsi-clese, sen 70; second-class, sen. 48; 
and thied-class, sen 24. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45 ; 
third-class, sen 25, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

Trains Leave SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.55) 9.55, and 
11,5§ a.m.; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, and 9.55 p.m. 

‘Trains Leave OSAKA (up) at 4.45. 7.6, 96, and 
11,.6.a.m.; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 

Trains Leave Kyoto (up) at 646, 8 46, and 10.46 
a.m,; and 12.46, 2 46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m. 
|AINS LEAVE OTSU (down) ‘at 5.45, 7.45, 945, and 
10 45 a.m.; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

‘Trans ‘Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
11.45, a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 

‘Trains Leave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 8.25 and 
10,25 a.m.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.95, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10,25 p.m. 












YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STEAMERS Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and Leave 
YoxkosuKa at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
ha 
ARRIVALS. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 15th 
June,—Vancouver, B.C. 29th May, Mails 
and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

City of New York, American steamer, 1,964, P. 

eering, 15th June,—Hongkong gth June, 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Constance (14), cruiser, Captain Keppel, 15th 
June,—Kobe 13th June. 

Wanderer (3), sloop, Lieut. McArthur, 15th June, 
—Kobe 13th June. 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Homery, 16th 
June Hongkong, 8th, Shanghai 11th, and 

‘obe 1sth June, Mails and General.—Messa- 
geries Maritimes Co. 

Bellona, German steamer, 2,032, Haesloop, 17th 
June,—Hongkong 10th June, General.—Si- 
mon, Evers & Co. 

Chingwo, British steamer, 1,556, MacHugh, 17th 
"fane,—Kobe 16th June, General.—Strachan 


& Co. 
Esmeralda, British schooner, 130, H. J. Williams, 
t7th fune,—Guam vid Agrigan sth June, 

Copra.—Captain. 

Weardale, British steamer, 1,157, Bucknell, 17th 

‘June,—Negishi 17th June, General.—Cornes 


& Co. 

Lady Harewood, British bark, 382, Williams, 19th 
June,—Takao 30th May, Sugar.—Kwong 
Man T: 

Monarch, British steamer, 1,521, Thompson, tgth 
‘June,—Batoum 1st May, 67,000 cases Oil— 
‘Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

City of Peking, ‘American steamer, 4,900, H. C. 

earborn, 20th June,—San Francisco 2nd 
June, Mails and eneral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Benlawers, British steamer, 1,654, Webster, 21st 
June,—Kobe 20th June, General.—Mouri- 
iyan, Heimann & Co. 

Denbighshire, British steamer, 1,865, Rickard, 21st 
June,—Kobe 2oth June, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 21st 
June—Hongkong 12th June, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 22nd June,—Hongkong 15th 
June, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & 
Co. Nachf. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
2ist June,—Hakodate rgth June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 21st 
une Kobe 2oth June, General.—Nippon 

usen Kaisha. 




















DEPARTURES. 


Abato (5), Chilian gunboat, Captain A, Fernandez, 
16th June,—San Francisco. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 17th 

une;—-Hongkong, Mails and General.—C. 
. M, S.S. Co. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, Gadd, 17th June, 
ZHongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails 
and General—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Augusta, German bark, 300, Johnsen, 18th June, 
—Newchwang, Ballast.—Captain, 

Agamemnon, British steamer, 1,522, C. Wilding, 
18th June,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield 
Swire. 

Monmouthshire, British steamer, 1,871, Cuming, 
18th May,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 





Co. 

Bokhara, British steamer, 1,711, S. Bason, roth 
une,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350 Wynn, roth 
‘June, — Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General_—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of New York, American steamer, 1,964, P. 
Deering, 20th June,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 2oth June Otara, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
2oth June,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Bellona, German steamer, 1,632, Haesloop, 20th 
June,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers Co. 
Chinig-wo, British’ steamer, 1,556, MacHugh, 21st 
‘Fune,—Kobe, General.—Strachan & Co. 
Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
‘mond, 2tst June,—Hakodate, Mails and Ge- 

neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City af Peking, ‘American steamer, 4,900, H. C. 
earborn, 22nd June,—Hongkong, Mails and 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 
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Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Vancouver, 
.C. :—Miss Ida Carpenter, Miss Azumaya Kuki, 
Rey. G. M. and Mrs. Meacham, Miss Moulron, 
Rev, J. and Mrs. Wair and child, Mr. and) Mr 
P. Sv Hausser, Miss Cushman, Messrs. J. Griff 
Fukutomi, E. 5. S. Akasawa, and Hall in cabin; 
Messrs. Chas. Maxwell, K. Mikuni, and A 
Bollman in. second class; and 9 Japanese in 
steerage. For Hongkong: Mrs. Irwin Turner in 
cabin; and 257 Chinese in steerage. For Shang- 
hai; Mr. A. Smart, Mrs, Rispot Smith, and Miss 
Lizzie Birdsell in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of New York, from 
Hongkong :—Major-General Bedford, Dr. L. 
Leinerd, Nr. Row Kum and native servant, 
Messrs. J. Hunt, and Frank Upton in cabin; and 
3 passengers in steerage. For San Francisco: 
Mrs. Jevo Dai and child and Mr. D. Warshauer 
in cabin ; and 2 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Saghalien, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe :—Messsrs. Kokawashima, 
K. C. Iwashita, General Nogi, General Kawa- 
kami, Captain Ijichi, Captain’ Kousone, Messrs. 
Kume, Watanabe, Kawai, Tashima, Captain 
Harada, Messrs. N. Farrer, Henri Julien, Lannay, 
Captain’ Purchas, Messrs. S. Hancock, Gustav 
Cros, Couperona, Von Ostorff, A. Fun, J. W. 
Milenhausen, H. Sillem, J. A. McMullen, C. 
Lucas and servant, ) Haughten, Mrs. N. 
Webster, Messrs. Brooke and Melville in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 
Francisco :—Viscount N, Kayeda, Miss Hoch- 
holzer, Messrs. Butler, Sidney Palmer, Onihara, 
S. Maruyama, Seki, and N. Origa in cabin. For 
Tiongkong: Mr. and Mrs. Geo. S. Weight, Mr. 
and Mrs. John T. Wright, Mrs, H.C. Dearborn, 
and Dr. Reynolds in cabin; and 121 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Hongkong : 
_—Mr. William Racoell in second class. For 
London: M. A, Lister and Dr. Harder 
in cabin, For Vancouver, B.C.: Mr. and Mrs. 
Granville Sharp in cabin; and 116 Chinese in 
steerage. For Liverpool: Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Cundail, two children, and native servant in 


































cabin. For Portland, Or.: Mrs. Jessie Paterson 
in cabin. For Chicago: Miss Harper in cabin. 
For San Francisco: 394 Chinese in steerage. 





Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Ha- 
kodate :—30 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, Mr, and Mrs. Hamilton 
and child, Mrs, Yoshikawa, Mrs. Minato, Messrs. 
T. Walters, A. Holah, S, Stranes, S. Chiyohara, 
K. Igakura, M. Yoshikawa, M. Mitsui, C. Mitsui, 
K. Yonetani, and K. Kaneta in cabin; Mr 
Mrs. S. Nagamine, Mr. and Mrs. O' 
and Mrs. I. Senmie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Messrs. Nogari, K. Fujisaki, M. Nagamine, N. 
Kurase, S. Hoshino, Horikawa, K. S. Kosaga, K. 
Tsukamoto, K. Toyoda, M. Miyahara, and S. 
Sumase in seoond class; and 183 passengers in 
steerage. 











DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Hausser, Messrs. 
Kawakami, N. Nagai, Ching Wing Yuan, Koch, 
M. Wignall, Okuchi, Mrs. Okawa, Messrs. Ko- 
matsu, and Hirao in cabins and 82 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Bokhara, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Captain and Mrs. Stanley, 
infant, and amah, Major D. C. Johnstone, R-E., 
Messrs. Greig, Walford and servant, J. T. Dickin- 
son, and F, A. Sawyer in cabin; and 4 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per American steamer City of New York, for 
San Francisco:—Mr. and Mrs, J. O. Patten, Mrs. 
Jow Dai and servant, Mr. and Mrs. Wong Hin 
Tan, Messrs. C. J.. McDonald, R. McNeill, and 
C. Soderland in cal 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe:—Major and Mrs. Quaritesi, Colonel K. 
Makino, Colonel M. Ogawa, Captain S. Fujii, 
Captain S. Fukushara, Messrs. J. M. Crowe, 
Howard, Ailion, Coward and daughter, E. Endo, 
U. Shimazu, K. Umakoshi, and R. Kojima in 
cabin; Messts, K. Sawabe, M. Yoshimura, and 
Y. Hiramatsu in second class; and go passengers 
in steerage. 








REPORTS. 

The British steamer Abyssinia reports :—Left 
Vancouver, B.C., the 29th May, at 2.40 p.m.; had 
a pleasant voyage. 

‘The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Dearborn, reports :-—Left San Francisco the 2nd 
June; had light to strong head winds throughout 





the passage; took northern route, cold weather. 


'}'| they will continue much too occupied to th 





. IMPORTS. 


Dealers say they anticipate more business when 
the country people have harvested their barley and 
wheat, have planted their tice, and have nouri- 
shed their silk worms, but for another fortnight 
of 
Piece Goods and Yarns, consequently the past 
week has again been rather a quiet one. 

YARN. les for the week amount to about 200 
bales, nearly all Bombays. 

Cotton Pizce Goovs.—Sales comprise about 
2,500 pieces g Ibs. Shirtings, 4,000 pieces 8} Ibs. 
Shirtings, 3,000 pieces ‘T.-Cloths, 9,000 pieces 
Turkey Reds, 2,000 pieces Victoria Lawns, and a 
few Silk Satins. 

Woo .ens.—About 2,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine and 250 pieces Ialian Cloth represent the 
sales. 

















COTTON YARNS. 



































Nos, 16/24, Ordinar $30.00 to 31.50 
Nos. 16/24, Medi 32.00 to 33.00 

6/24, Good t 33.25 to 34.00 

6/24, Reverse 34.00. to 35.00 
Nos. 28,32, Ordinary 32.50 to 34.00 
Nos. 25.32, Mediu 34.25 to35.50 
Nos. 28, 32, Good to Best .... 30.00 to 37-00 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best 38.25 to 40.50 
No. 325, [wo-fold 36.00. to 38.00 
No. 428, Two-fold . 39.00 to 42.50 
No. 208, Bombay 37.25 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay... 25.25 to 28.00 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 33.00 to 25.25 


COTTON 





y Shirtings—glh, 

» Cloth—7¥b, 24 y 

Indigo Shictings—12 yards, 44 

Prints—Assorted, 34 yards, 30 incl 

Cotton—Italians and Satteens Bla 
iWches. stvsarirnuiiaur 

Turkey Reds—13 to 24th, 24 
inches 









































Turkey Reds—a} to 31h, 24 
inclian -ssassseosseasvss to 4s 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4h, 24 yard 
inches une to 185 
Velvets—BI to 6.00 
Victoria Law to 0.794 
Tatfachelas, to 205 
wool 
4o-a2 yards, 32 $4.00 tw $50 
0 yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to 3! 
Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
Madhuri. cachscsn @Acipoiudiacssy (Oi, 00,” (96 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Ci 0.19 to 22 
41 inches ontgh to 0.16 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.40 to 060 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Scatlet and Green, 4 to 341, 
pacientes Jet 0.35 to 0.38 
Market quiet, and prices unchanged. 
Flat Bars, 4 inch 2.80 
Flat Bars, | inch / 2.85 
Round and square « 2.80 to 2.85 
Nailcod, assorted 2.65 to 2.75 
1d, small size ....... 2.80 to 2.85 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4:30 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per box. « 5.00 to §.70 
Pig Iron, No. 3. os 1.40 to 1.45 


KEROSENE. 


The interval has passed without a single sale 
being reported. ‘The first cargo of Bakou Oil that 
has reached Yokohama arrived on the 1gth instant 
from Batoum in the steamship Monarch; her 
cargo consists of 67,540 cases, 125° test. No sales 
have as yet been made. ‘The market is firm for 
American Oil. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Devoe 
Comet 
Chester 





SUGAR. 

The usual private sales of White Refined re- 
sulted in some 5,528 piculs being forced off the 
market at the following prices:—140 piculs at 
$7.33 per picul, 275 piculs at $7.30 per picul, 718 
piculs at $7.08 per pical, 3,350 piculs at $6.73 per 
picul, 200 piculs at $6.50 per picul, and 845 piculs 
At $5.75 per picul, ‘The only sale of Takao, 
amounting to 3,000 piculs, fetched $3.88 per picul. 
Prices have further declined all round. Estimated 
Sugar in stock of all kind is 170,000 piculs. 













White Refined $5.20 0 7.30 
Manila... 3.80 to 3.90 
Java and Penang 3.30 to 3-45 
Pentama,......--» 3.10 to 3.25 
Namiid 3.00 to 3.10 
Brown Takao... 3.80 to 3.90 
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EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 15th instant, since which 
date there has been a fair business passing, chiefly 
in old silk. Settlements by foreign buyers have 
reached 430 piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 82 piculs, 
Filatures 180 piculs, Re-reels 120 piculs, Kakeda 
48piculs. Additional to these figures, direct export 
has been 75 bales, thus bringing the total business 
of the week to 500 piculs. 


As noted above, the purchases have been chiefly 
old silk, and are destined for the European 
market. During the first few days of the week 
a small business was done, partly for America ; but 
on the 19th more enquiry arose for Europe, and 
since that date about 200 piculs various grades, 
including Hanks and Kakedas, have been settled for 
outgoing French mail. 


Two shipping opportunities since our last report : 
—City of New York, on 20th instant, carried 273 
bales for the United States markets, and the 
Bokhara for Hongkong took 40 bales en route for 
Europe. These departures bring present export 
up to 38,495 piculs, against 26,373 piculs last year 
and 25,288 piculs at same date in 1886. 


Arrivals of new crop commenced on the 18th, 
and two parcels Medium Foshu Re-reels were at 
once taken up at $545 and $550 per picul respec- 
tively. A parcel of Suwa reeled Silk, from Kofu 
Cocoons followed, but has not yet found a buyer. 
Owner asks $580, and will not listen to a bid of 
$560. A small lot Koshu Filatures has been 
weighed at $555 and a few Hanks at $450. These 
are all the transactions at present recorded in new 
staple. 


With regard to the quality of new crop we 
cannot speak definitely at preser€; as to quantity, 
there are complaints from some districts, but the 
abundance in other provinces will mend the matter, 
and it_is probable that we shall have about as 
much Silk as during the season now closing. 





Quotations for old Silk are much as last ad- 
vised; for new Silk prices have hardly settled 
down as yet. 


Hanks.—Fair transactions for Europe in old 
Silk—Chichibu $470, Annaka $455, being noted 
in the daily list. In New AMaibushi a few bales 
have been taken into godown at $450 with ex. 3/1, 
against $470 and ex. 3/2 last year. 


Filatures.—A few parcels of medium quality 
are being despatched to Europe by outgoing mail. 
‘These are all old Silk, and are booked at the fol- 
lowing prices :—Shinshu $520, Hida $520, Yechu 
$490. In new staple one parcel Koshu {rom San- 
yosha factory was weighed at $555. Fresh arrivals 
expected daily. 


Re-reels.—A little business done in old sill for 
Europe and the States. Chichibu $520, Kaga 
$500, Vechigo $505. In new Maibashi two parcels 
were weighed and shipped to New York per 
City of New York: Iwasaki at $550, Ichimurase 
at $545. Buyers will not go on at these figures, 
and look for lower prices. 








Kakeda.—Business confined to one parcel Deer 
chop at $490. No new silk expected for some 
weeks yet. 

In other sorts no transactions. We withdraw 
all quotations, it being between seasons :— 


QuoraTions. 









Hanks—No. 14... 
No. 2 (Shinshu 
No. 2 (Joshu) . 

4 (Shinshu) 
4 (Joshu) 








MT at 








Kakedas—No. 2 
Kaleedas—No. 24 
Kakedas—No. 3 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4 
Oshu Sendai—No. 2 








Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 22nd June, 1888 + 




















Season 1887-68, 1886-87, 1885-86. 
Baur, Bates, Bauas. 

Europe 7517 12,3585 10,797 
America 20,757 14,002, 15,034 
‘ Hales 38,274 26,357 25,83! 
Votal 4... {ra 38995 26,373. «25,288 
SettlementsandDirect 2. "'' Hates ziuee 
pay menatred | 39 26,380 25,400 
Stock, 22nd June \....... 4,500 6,900 1,750 
Available suppliestodate 43,650 33,280 27,150 


WASTE SILK. 


A very small business, amounting to 64 piculs, 
divided thu: Waste Cocoons 20 piculs, Noshi-ito 
14 piculs, Kibiso 30 piculs. 

‘The supplies consist of old fibre—chiefly mixed 
and inferior quality. No new staple to hand yet, 
although a few piculs Foshu Noshi may be down 
in afew days. There are complaints from some 
districts that the new crop Cocoons will not yield 
well at the reeling pan; if this prove to be the case 
we may have a proportionally large crop of Waste. 

The only shipment this week has been per Bok- 
hara, which vessel carried 7 bales Mawata, 34 
bales Noshi, and 142 bales Kibiso, all for Marseilles. 
Export to date is thus 28,632 piculs, against 
27,010 piculs last year and 25,483 piculs on 22nd 
June, 1886. 

We withdraw all quotations as the old season 
may be considered closed, while the new campaign 
is tiot yet ope 

Cocoons.—No good “ Pierced” now remain ; the 
alti booked was inferior Waste at about $20 per 
picul. 

Noshi.—The business done consisted of one small 
transaction in ordinary Foshu at $70. 

Kibiso.—Some decent Filature put through at 
from $85 to $95 according to quality. 

quorations. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best ... 
i-ito—Filature, Best... 
ito—Filature, Good .. 
ito—Filature, Medium .. 
ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . 
ito—Shinshu, Best 
ito—Shinshu, Good ....... 
ito—Shinshu, Medium... 
ito—Bushu, Good to Hest .. 
ito—Joshu, Best 
ito—Joshu, Good .. 

joshu, Ordinary 
lature, Best selected .. 
biso—Filature, Seconds ..... 
o—Oshu, Good to Best 


ofa Middling to Ce 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Good to Best ... 


Export Table, Waste Silk, to 22nd June, 





















































‘ommon 











Sea lh tC 














Sasson 1887-88, 1880-87. 
Picuts, —-Picuts. 
Waste Silk... . 25,796 23,546 
Pierced Coco 21836 3,404 
28,632 27,010 25,483 
Settlementsand Direct} TE: ricuLs. —rrcut. 
Export from tst reiy 31,400 30,000 25,800 
Stock, 22nd June 2,800 2,300 800 
Availablesuppliestodate 34,200 32,300 26,600 
Estimated Silk Stock, 22nd June, — 


1888 : 








Raw. ricuts. ricvts, 
Hanks 450 
Filatures 1,900 
Re-reels 1,100 






Mawata 
Sundries 


Kakeda 
Oshu 
Taysaam 





Total piculs... ‘Total piculs 





GLOSS 





TEA. 

The weekly business aggregates 9,095 piculs at 
prices ranging from $10 up to $40 per picul. 
| Quotations have not declined, but on the contrar; 
| Nave remained firm for the past three days. Small 
| quantities of second pickings are on the market. 
‘The quality is about the same as for the past 
two years. Total settlements are now 108,195 piculs 
as compared with 115,005 piculs in 1887. The 
usual shipments from Japan are as follows :—The 
Suez Canal steamer Glenshiel sailed from Kobe on 
the 14th June taking 405,065 Ibs. for New York 
and 188,036 Ibs. for Canada, making 594,101 Ibs. 
in all. The Pacific Mail steamer City of New York 
sailed on the 20th instant taking 48,713 Ibs. for 
New York, 37,843 Ibs. for Chicago, 26,529 Ibs. for 
San Francisco, and 40,531 Ibs. for Canada, footing 
up 153,607 Ibs. ‘The same vessel took from Yoko- 
hama 364,129 Ibs. divided thus :—83,329 Ibs. for 
New York, 137,485 Ibs. for Chicago, and 143,415 
Ibs. for San Francisco. The steamship Aon- 
mouthshive took 192,630 lbs. for New York and 
140,168 Ibs. for Canada, aggregating 332,798 Ibs. 











ran ricute 
Common ... . $1 & under 
Good Common 12 to 13, 
Medium ... 14 to.15 
Good Medium 16 to 18 
Fine . 19 to 2t 
Finest « 22 to 24 
Choice 25 to 27 
Choicest 28 to 32 


EXCHANGE. 
Exchanged is steady, but a shade lower. 
















Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . sesses 3/OR 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 3/04 
i rivate 4 months’ sight ... aie 
i rivate 6 months’ sight .. 3/t 
Paris—Bank sight 





On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .. 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sjght 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand .. 


Qn New York—Private 30 days’ sight -..... 74 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 73: 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 74 








THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering trom weak or debilitated constitu. 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all.”” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—‘'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that | was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as. 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which plac By them 
of their value.’” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
s of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulce 

curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 

all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of hiy extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—‘ I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon usy until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining ‘ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 


2 RAL 

















A DRESSING 


FOR . 


LADIES’ & CHILDRENS’ BOOTS & SHOES, 


Self-polishing and Durabie; Dries Quickly ; gives a superior lustre, which does 
not crack or peel off. Easily applied with Sponge Attached to Cork ; Does Not 
Soil Clothing in wet weather; Works Equally Well on Dull and Glazed Kid, 


( GIRAGE, MIKADO. rs 


ch process ; Will always kee} 


h Oil 
P 801 





Paste Blackin; 


ite Bl 3 in decorated tin boxes; made 
a brilliant: 


and lasting polish with littlelabour 


NUBIAN MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., Great Saffron Hill, London, England, 
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Corporate Marx. 





STEEL & FILES, 


SA 


April 10, 1886. 


EK — 3 


Woe P HHS 


STEEL CASTINGS, &., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


ML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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Awanoeo Cova MEDAL L'poot InTERN’L ExwisiTioN, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL S ZES. 








PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATISN. 


Retablished a Quarter of a Century. 





< 


ATKINSON’ 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY 


wri 

for ence of quality 
GOLD MEDAL BOUQUET 

Ess, BOUQUET | ‘WOOD VIOLET 
CHYPRE 


1st, 





TREVOL 


YARROW ’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STREAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 

Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 








ASK FOR 









And sce that each Jar bears Baron Liebig's Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


EXTRACT. 
OF MEAT: 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases @f Weakness. 

‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghoat India Keone good tn the hottest 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application tothe Climates, and for any 

Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 





The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 





Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


“ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





N.B. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST IRON PIPES. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


MINING MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


a — T. B, JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


sy 


| : ! Gugineers and Ranufacturers, 












52, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

No notice will be talven uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JAPAN 
WerkLy Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheauesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1ToR. 























BIRTH. 
At No. 157, Bluff, on Tuesday, June 26th, Mrs. Mon- 
T)\GUE Morrram, of a daughter. 
MARRIAG! 

At Noumea, New Caledonia, on the roth M 
TINE, youngest daughter of M 
to Lieutenant Hesn Det vee, Commissariat Department, 

DEALH, 

At No. 157, Bluff, Mavp Ros 
daughter of Mer, and Mrs Montag’ 






















the beloved infant 
lottram. 











H.LUH. Prince Fusuiai returned to the capital 
on the 24th instant from Omiya. 


Tur Osaka Chamber of Commerce intends to 
publish a monthly trade report. 


Tur Yokohama branch of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha removed into its new offices on the ryth 
instant. 


Mr. Nakamura, Japanese Minister to Holland, 
is expected to return to Yokohama about the 17th 
proximo. 


Tue authorities are considering the advisability 
of establishing a lighthouse at Cape Benten, 
Nemaro. 





Tue Yamanashi / 
she 


chi Nichi Shimbun, publi- 
at Tokiwacho, Kofu, was suspended on the 
23rd instant. 





Tue Imperial Mint at Osaka is at present 
engaged on silver yen, of which 35,000 are 
turned ont daily. 


Tue new buildings of the Sakurai Elementary 
School, at Sadowaracho (Ichigai), Ushigome, 
have been completed, and the ceremony of 
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opening the institution took place on the 6th 
instant in presence of officials from the Tokyé 
City Government Office. 








A Paver Mitt Company is in course of forma- 
tion at Kobe with a capital of yen 10,000, which 
will be raised in shares. 

Tne examinations for graduation of students of 
the Naval Accountant's School, in Shiba Park, 
will commence on the 25th instant, 


Tue indigo crops in Tokushima Prefecture are 
reported to be good this year, 
the necessary amount of 


residing at Mita Sanchome, 
Shiba, has received permission from the Govern- 
ment to establish a school of painting there, 


A resipENT of Osaka having discovered the 
shortcomings of his countrymen in the art 
equestrian, is about to open a riding school. 





consequence of 
in having fallen. 








Mr. Matsuxoro, 


Mr. Kvzr, Japanese Vice-Consul at Korsakoff, 
has been permitted to accept and wear a third- 
class decoration conferred on him by the Czar. 


tT Karena, a Senator, and Mr. Maru- 
yama, Assistant Director of the Imperial Library, 
returned to the capital on the 20th inst. from 
Europe. 





Viscou: 





Mx. Nakagawa Mdjrsusaneno, residing at Mo 
tomachi (Nakanogo) Honj6, has contributed 
yen 1,000 to the funds of the Japan Red Cross 
Society 





Tue examination of students to graduate this 
year in the German School, at Ogawamachi, 
Tdkyd, will be commenced on the roth Septem- 
ber next. 





Messrs. Tanimoto and Sexicucut have contri- 
buted yew 500 each, and Mr. Toriumi has given 
yen 300 to the funds of the Japan Red Cross 
Society, 





Srverat cases of cholera of a mild description 
have been reported from various parts of the 
country, but the majority recover when treated 
in time. 


Tue plates of the Osaka Copper Company con- 
tinue to be in great demand, and it is estimated 
that the outturn for the current year will be 
4,000 piculs, 





Tue business of the Osaka Steck Exchange has 
been so flourishing during the half-year, ended 
oth inst. that a dividend of yen 25 per share 
is anticipated. 








Tue monthly meeting of the Japan Private Sani- 
tary Society will be held to-day at the Kosei- 
kan, at Kobikicho, when Dr. agi and Dr. 
Miyake will deliver 








addresses, 


Pror essor Kooan 
in the 





1, of the College of Engi 
Inj crial University, 





been 


ordered to visit Hokkaido on a mission ot 


anthropological research. 


Ir is stated that the Interior Express Company 
will commence on the 1st of August to issue 











drafts for the payment of money in all the towns 
in which they have agencies. The charge will 
vary in accordance with the amount transmitted, 
but the maximum will be one per cent. 


Tue preliminary work for the construction of a 
railway between Yokkaichi and Seki on the 
line of the Kansai Railway Company will be 
begun on the 1st August next. 


Tux presentation of certificates to the students 
of the institution for the manufacture of lace, 
belonging to the Toky6 City Government Office, 
took place on the 21st instant. 


Viscous? Oxvno, a , Who has been suf- 
fering for some time from rheumatism, is now 
in a very dangerous condition. The Viscount 
has attained the age of over 70 years. 


Tue presentation of certificates to the graduates 
of the Meiji Gaku-in at Shirokane, Azabu, 
Tokyd, took place on the evening of the 27th 
instant at the Kosei-kan at Kobikicho. 





ator 








Rear-Aparrat Baron Maxi paid a visit, on the 
afternoon of the 21st instant, to Vice-Admiral 
Salmon, V.C., K.C.B., on board the Audacious, 
returning to the capital in the evening. 








HLLH. Prince Krrasniaxawa, who returned 
to the capital on the 24th inst. from a visit to the 
saki Barracks on official business, lef 
on rhe following day for the Sakura Barracks. 











Major-Geserat Nacayama, formerly com- 
manding the Colonial Militia, and now appointed 
Chief of the Hokkaido Administration Board, 
left the capital on the 24th instant for Hakodate. 





Prince Suimazu Tapaxart proposes to leave the 
capital about the beginning of next month for 
Kagoshima, having obtained the sanction of 
H.LM. the Emperor to reside permanently there. 


A patcH of non-commissioned officers to the 
number of 218, who have graduated at the 
Kyododan School, have been distributed among 
the garrisons of Osaka, Hiroshima, and Kuma- 
moto. 


Tue examination for graduation of students in 
the Law School at Ogawamachi, Toky6, will 
begin on the 10th proximo and the presentation 
of certificates will take place on the 15th 
proximo. 





Tue new office of the Japan Cement Company, 
at Saruecho, Kukagawa, is expected to be com- 
pleted before the 15th of next month, and will 
be opened on the 1st August next. The capital 
of the company is ye 50,000, 


A teLKGRaM from St. Petersburg, dated the 19th 
instant, states that in consequence of ‘the death 
of Emperor Frederick U1. of Germany the 
Czar has ordered the army to wear mourning 
for a period of four months. 








Ar a late meeting of shareholders of the 
Yokohama Auction Company Mr. Honda was 
nominated to the office of President, while 


Mr, Iijima was elected Director and Manager, 
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and Messrs. Fujishima, Nakaguchi, and Matsu- 
shita, Directors. The office will be opened 
about the beginning of next month. 


Durine their stay at Osaka, Count and Countess 
Okuma visited the Arsenal and Castle. The 
Countess also visited the Dotombori Theatre, 
where she was joined by the Count after he had 
spent some time at the Court of Appeal. 


Messrs. Minas, Fuyitura, and Hirayama, of 
TOky6, have received permission from the Go- 
vernment to establish the TOky6 Poultry Com- 
pany (Limited), at Ikebukuromura, Kita-Toshi- 
-magori, Toky6, with a capital of yen 10,000, 


Tue Osaka Shosen Kaisha, whose fleet consists 
of 58 steamers, have found it necessary to order 
four new vessels in order to carry out the 
mail contract recently entered into. The new 
steamers will be built at the Kawasaki Yard. 


A spKciaL MEETING of shareholders of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank will be held on the! 
afternoon of the 1oth proximo, and afterwards a 
general meeting will be held to report on the 
business and the accounts for the first half of 
the present year. 


Tue presentation of certificates to the gra- 
duates of the Female Technical School, at 
Hitotsubashi, Kanda, will take place on the 
8th proximo. Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Minister of 
State for Education, is expected to be present 
on the occasion. 


Tue preliminary work for the construction of a 
railway between Matsuyama and Mitsugahamia 
(4 miles) in Iyo province, has been begun, and 
a quantity of the rails ordered from abroad 
through Messrs. Susuya & Co., TOky6, have 
arrived at Matsuyama. 





Mr. Ota, editor of the Choya Shimbun, was 
sentenced toa fine of yen 100 0n the 25th in- 
stant in the Toky6 Court for Minor Crimes, for 
having published a paragraph in that paper on 
the 2st instant under the title of * The dis- 
cussion of a Privy Councillor.” 


Mr. Matsumura has been nominated to the office 
of President of the Shinagawa Glass Company 
while Messrs. Nishima, Takahama, Umakoshi, 
and Shoda have been elected Directors. A 
general meeting of shareholders of the company 
will be held on the 1st proximo. 





Turtr Imperial Highnesses Prince Arisugawa 
Taruhito and Princess Komatsu Yoriko repre- 
sented their Imperial Majesties the Emperor 
and Empress respectively at the funeral service 
for the late Emperor of Germany, held on the 
21st instant at the German Legation. 


Mr. Masupa, President of the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha, who suffered for some time from a 
dangerous illness, has recovered considerably, 
and was able to attend his office on the 19th 
instant. Mr. Masuda left the capital on the) 
following day for Oiso to recruit his health. 





Tue examinations for graduation of students of | 
the Tokyo Higher Female School at Hitotsu- 
bashi, Kanda, will begin on the 25th instant, 
and the presentation of diplomas will take place | 
on the 8th of next month under the presidency 
of Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Minister of State for Educa- 
tion, 





Tue original estimated expense of construct- 





ing a railway between Toyama and Takeo 
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by way of Fushiki and Kanazawa (100 miles) 
on the line of the Hokuroku Railway 
yen 5,000,000, but according to an engineer 
who has surveyed the proposed route, the work 
can be completed ata cost of yen 3,460,088,20. 


was 





Six years ago a rice-milling company was es- 
tablished in Sakai, and has had an uninterrupted 
career of prosperity. The shares have gradually 
been all acquired by eight persons, who have 
now determined to increase the capital, to ex- 
tend operations and establish agencies in seve- 
ral places. 


Tue laying of rails between Nagano and Ueda 
on the line of the Shin-Etsu Railway Company 
is expected to be completed before the end of 
this month, and traffic will be opened on the 
15th proximo., The work between Ueda and 
Karuizawa will be finished in the course of next 
month and the line will be opened in August 
next. 


A mertine of the Privy Council was held on 
the morning of the 22nd instant. H.I.M. the 
Emperor attended the meeting at 10.45 a.m. 
and after lunch again proceeded to the Council 
Chamber at 1.30 p.m., retiring at 3.39 p.m. 
Their Imperial Highnesses Princes Arisugawa 
Taruhito, Komatsu, Fushimi, Arisugawa Take- 
hito, and Prince Sanjo were present. 





Tue half-yearly meetings of the Third National 
Bank and the Tokyo Gas Company will be held 
in the rooms of the Banker's Club at Sakamoto- 
cho on the 15th and 22nd of next month re- 
spectively. The Tokyo Marine Insurance 
Company will hold its general meeting on the 
rst August next, while the Tokyo Stock and Rice 
Exchanges will hold their half-yearly meetings 
about the roth of next month, 







Prince Suimazu Tapavosut arrived at the Shi- 
chijo Railway Station, Kyoto, on the morning 
of the 18th instant from Kobe, and was received 
by Mr. Zaibu, Chief Police Inspector, at the 
station, The Prince proceeded in a carriage 
provided by the City Government Office to call 
on their Imperial Highnesses Prince Kuni and 
Yamashina, and after visiting his ancestral 
tombs in the enclosure of the Tofukuji Temple, 
Kyoto, left in the evening for Kobe. 


Ar a meeting of promoters of the Nan-sei Rail- 
way Company held lately in Osaka, it was 
decided to reduce the number of shares to be 
taken up by the promoters to 100, instead of 200 














as previously arranged, the applications for 
shares amounting to quite double the issue of 
yen 750,000. Messrs. Kobayashi, Yabu, Te- 
rada, and Fukai leave for the capital to apply to 
the Government for a charter. The length of 
the line between T’su and Yoda is 22 miles. 


As was anticipated last week, the demand for 
Yarns and Piece-goods been small ; values, 











however, have not declined, though they are 
more or less nominal in the absence of business. 
The Metal Market continues quiet, and stocks of 





There have been no sales of 
American Kerosene, and holders appear strong; 
but 40,000 cases of the cargo of Russian ex A/o- 
narch have been solid at $2 per case, agains 
for which the American cilisheld. ‘The balance 
of the Monarch's cargo is being distributed to 
other ports. 


all kinds are heavy 





2.06 


Sugar is dull, only a few parcels 
of retail dimensions being settled. There has 
been a fair amount of business in Silk, mostly 
for Europe. The season closes to- 





ay, and the 





export figures, including this week’s business, 
total over 40,000 piculs, against 26,386 piculs 
last year and 25,339 in 1886. This is the lar- 
gest quantity of Silk ever exported from Japan 
in any one year, and was fore-shadowed in a 
report published in these columns a year ago 
after a tour of inspection in the Silk districts 
covering several hundreds of miles. A few 
parcels of new Silk have been sold, but prices 
are not properly settled, as the new product has 
come but slowly and in small quantities to date. 
The Waste Silk trade has not been large, and 
nothing has yet been done in new fibre. The 
Tea trade has toned down somewhat. There 
appears to be plenty of leaf, but holders object 
to further reductions for Common and Medium 
grades, though Choice and Fine sorts are slightly 
Exchange is fairly firm and steady ata _ 
point higher than a week ago. 





easier. 








Once more the Nicht Nichi Shimbun repeats 
its emphatic protest against the notion that the 
constitution of any foreign country is to be 
slavishly taken as a model by Japanese states- 
men, The text of this protest is a rumour 
published by the Chéya Shimbun, with some 
pretensions to credibility, that whereas the draft 
of the constitution prepared under Count Ito's 
direction is modelled on the German polity, 
Counts Terashima, Katsu, and Sasaki advocate 
the adoption of English systems, and Count 
Kuroda leans to the latter view. “It is im- 
possible that such a story can be true,” says the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, “or if it be true, it is 
impossible not to condemn both parties alike. 
On Count Ito’s return from Germany, the news 
that he had commenced drafting the Constita- 
tion led people to conclude that he advoca\ed 
the adoption of German systems and would 
adopt German models. In view of these 
rumours, we sought an interview with the Count, 
and enquired about his ideas. His answer was 
that, having regard to the vast importance of 
the work of framing a constitution, it was 
essential that wide researches should be made 
into the systems of different countries, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the principles on which 
they were based. When, however, the prepara- 
tion of a draft constitution for Japan should be 
commenced, the Count declared that neither 
Germany nor England should be copied, but 
that the national conditions and traditions of 
Japan should be primarily taken into account. 
With the memory of these words fresh in our 
minds, we cannot for a moment believe that the 
draft of the Constitution framed when Count 
Ito presided over the Cabinet is a copy of the 
German system. Again, supposing the Chdya 
Shimbun's information correct, we should like 
to know on what grounds Counts Terashima, 
Katsu, and Sasaki advocated the adoption of the 
English polity. If Germany is not to be 
imitated, why should England be? The same 
objection applies to both in respect of the 
special conditions underlying their systems. 
In the Instructions addressed to Governors 
and Prefects by the Minister President of 
State last September, these words occur :— 
The fundamental principles of our constitu- 
tional system of government shall be based 
upon the historical traditions of the country and 
upon the principles handed down from the 
Imperial Ancestors, modified by careful con- 
[sileration of the actual circumstances of the 
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times: respect shall be paid to the rights of the 
subject, and extension be given to the power of 
public representation. These things, it must 
be observed, are gracious gifts which His Im- 
perial Majesty is pleased to grant to his subjects 
upon his judgment and condescension. These 
points may without difficulty or elucidation be 
understood, if one but glances at the dignified 
and majestic character of our national polity 
since the days of the first Imperial Ancestor, 
and at the Imperial Rescripts of April, 1875, 
and October, 1881.’ This declaration shows 
plainly that the resolve of the Cabinet was 
firmly fixed, and there is not the least probability 
that a change has taken place because Count 
Kuroda has succeeded Count Ito. The com- 
mon tendency of persons discussing constitu- 
tional systems of government is to take some 
foreign model for a favourite, and to insist, with 
ever increasing obstinacy, on the superiority of 
their choice. Of these disputants some would 
assimilate Japan to England; others would 
make her German; others, American, French, 
Italian, Dutch, Danish, or what not. We saw 
much of this peculiar partisanship a few y 
ago. But practical statesmen cannot be guided 
by theory only. Neither Count Kuroda, Count 
Ito, Count Sasaki, Count Terashima, nor Count 
Katsu is at all likely to advocate slavish imitation 
of any foreign system. In ‘extending the scope 
of public representation according to the his- 
torical traditions of the country and the principles 
handed down from the Imperial Ancestors, 
modified by careful consideration of the actual 
circumstances of the time and by due respect 
to the rights of the subject,’ there will be no 
hesitation in adopting that which is suitable and 
rejecting that which is unsuitable in the polity 
of any country, be it Germany, England, or 
any other. Consider for a moment whether, 
either in Germany or in England, there is any 
precedent for a Sovereign's granting special 
rights and privileges to his people upon his own 
free judgment and condescension. Nowhere 
is any such case to be found. If it be 
held that the English Constitution is un- 
suited to our wants because of its democra- 
tic tendency, then the German Constitution, 
especially that of Prussia, may be disqualified 
by its republican elements. In a word, what 
we expect from the deliberations of the Privy 
Council is, not adherence to English or Ger- 
man models, but fidelity to the promise that 
public representation shall be extended by pay- 
ing respect to the rights of the people, and in 
accordance with the historical traditions of the 
country as well as the actual circumstances of 
the time.” 





ears 





Aw extraordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Nippon Railway Company was 
held in the Koseikan on the 15th instant, for 
the purpose of discussing the advisability of 
constructing a line in Hokkaido. Mr. Nara- 
bara, President of the Company, occupied the 
chair, and the meeting was fully attended. By 
direction of the Chairman, the Secretary read 
the draft proposal submitted for the  share- 
holders’ consideration. It was to the effect that 
as a surplus of four million yen remained out of 
the twenty millions originally subscribed for the 
Tokyd-Aomori line, this surplus should now be 
devoted to building a road in Hokkaido, in 
accordance with the Company's bye-laws. The 
document went on to explain that when greater 
facilities of communication between Ezo and 
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the mainland had been established, the proposed 
Hokkaido line could not fail to act as a valuable | 
feeder to the main road—TOky6-Aomori. The} 
Chairman briefly recounted the circumstances 
under which the idea of this Hokkaido line had| 
originated. On the occasion, he said, of the 
tenth anniversary of the death of the illustrious | 
Marquis Okubo, he (Mr. Narabara) had had the 
honour of meeting Counts Kuroda, Matsugata, 
Okuma, and other leading Japanese gentlemen. 
The conversation turned upon railway affairs, 
and it was suggested that the surplus of four 
millions remaining in the Company's hands 
might be usefully employed in building a road 
in Ezo. Subsequently the opinion of the 
officers of the Company being consulted, was 
found favourable to the scheme, and enquiries 
were addressed to the Minister President of 
State as to whether the guarantee of 8 per cent. 
for 15 years on the capital invested would hold 
good in respect of a Hokkaido line. In reply 
the President was given to understand that did 
the Company present a formal application in 
that sense, the favourable consideration of the 
authorities might be counted on,  Ac- 
cordingly, a general meeting had been con- 
vened to take the vote of the shareholders. 
Some of those present then asked for accurate 
information as to the /ocale of the proposed 
line, but the Chairman replied that a decision 
upon that point must be preceded by surveys, 
and must therefore follow a resolution on the 








general question of applying the Company's 
surplus funds to such a purpose. He suggested, 
however, a line between Hakodate and the 
Sorachi coal mines, vid Mororan; or a line 
from Hakodate to Otaru along Mororan Bay, 
and then to Sapporo. Mr. Hida Hamagoro 
then moved that, as Hokkaido is still in an un- 
developed condition despi@ the inducements 
and encouragement offered to settlers by the 
Government, there is little prospect of a line 
proving profitable ; and that, under such circum- 
stances, the period of the officially guaranteed 
interest should be extended from fifteen to 
twenty-five or thirty years. Mr. Fukatsu moved 
that, while approving the general scheme, the 
period of guarantee should be increased to 
twenty years. But Mr. Nishiwaki opposed these 
ideas about the guarantee. He said that the 
numerous other railway companies organized 
in recent years enjoy no such official protection, 
and that the whole current of public opinion is 
against the parental interference of Government 
in private undertakings. Finally the question 
was put to the meeting, when a large majority 
voted in favour of applying the surplus money 
as proposed, and against the idea of moving the 
authorities to extend the period of guarantee. 





Mr. Tacucut, editor of the Xezar Zasshi, 
runs a strong tilt atthe President of the Imperial 
University, Mr. Watanabe. The latter, in a 
recent speech, recommended the Japanese to 
aim at becoming seli-supplying and independent 
of foreign markets. His idea was that the 
principle of protection, instead of being aban- 
doned, is receiving extended application, and 
that Japan may at any moment find her pro- 
ducts excluded from the markets of Europe 
and America. 





If then she devotes a great 
part of her producing power to the supply of 
those markets, it is inevitable that she should 
one day be confronted by serious embarrass- 
ment, Mr. Taguchi metaphorically snaps his 
fingers at such an anticipation. He says that 





Mr. Watanabe did well to describe his speech 
as an expression of sentiment, not opinion. 
It is true, indeed, the editor of the Kefzat 
Zasshi admits, that lawgivers in the West 
endeavour to foster trade by unsound methods ; 


‘to build up industries on protective bases that 


contain in themselves the germ of their super- 
structures’ downfall. But have these erring 
devices really influenced the working of great 
economic principles? By no means. Compare 
the Europe and America of to-day with the 
Europe and America of fifty years ago. The 
bulk of their import and export trade has ine 
creased enormously and is always increasing. 
In other words, despite the efforts of protec- 
tionists to effect isolation by the aid of tariffs, 
the commercial interdependence of nations 
continues to grow more and more intimate. 
Japan need not attempt to stand aloof from this 
natural and wholesome current. Rather let her 
seek to be drawn into it, secure in the belief that 
however human legislators may err, they cannot 
permanently arrest the operation of the great 
laws that work for industrial and commercial 
brotherhood. 





Tue disturbance in Korea, spoken of in our 
last issue, appears to be a trifling affair. 
Indeed a more correct description of the situa- 
tion would have been that a disturbance was 
imminent. It seems that public opinion has of 
late become excited by rumours to the effect 
that Korean children are done to death by 
Christian propagandists. No rioting has ac- 
tually occurred, however, and as troops have 
been landed in sufficient numbers, there is no 
reason to apprehend anything disastrous. But 
the circulation of such stories and their credence 
by the mob, show a dangerous condition of the 
people’s mind. It was just such a libel that 
stirred the Chinese inhabitants of Tientsin to 
the terrible deeds perpetrated by them in 1870. 
With experiences of this nature to warn them, 
surely missionaries should adopt more efficient 
means of familiarizing the native public with the 
working of Christian schools and other bene- 
volent institutions. We learn that H.M.S. 
Leander sailed on the 22nd inst. for Chemulpo, 
with a view to the protection of British life and 
property. 


Tue third and fourth volumes of Mr. Walter 
Dening’s “Japan in Days of Yore” have now 
been issued by the Hakubunsha, Toky6. Their 
subject is the life of Miyamoto Musashi, a 
celebrated swordsman of the sixteenth century, 
remarkable not less for his martial prowess and 
nobility of character than for the unwearying 
resolution that supported him in his twenty 
years’ search for his father's murderer, whom he 
ultimately slew in open combat. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that a book devoted to the 
history of such adventures as those of Miyamoto 
must be of keen interest. Any one delighting 
in tales of medieval strength and courage— 
and who does not delight in them ?—will derive 
immense pleasure from Mr. Dening’s volumes. 
The one conspicuous fault of the narrative is 
over-compression. Incident succeeds incident 
with such rapidity and so much absence of 
detail that no really thrilling situation is pro- 
duced. But as a representation of many phases 
of feudal life in Japan, the story, skeleton 
through it be, is full of vitality and vigour. One 
cannot choose but love the gallant, upright 
Musashi, and confess that the nation which 
produced such men possesses qualities of the 
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highest order. At the same time, the story 
leaves us in no doubt as to the omnipotence of 
the sword in Japan three centuries ago. A 
Samurai might slay his enemy under any cir- 
cumstances and in almost any fashion. Except 
from the avenger of the dead man, he had 
nothing to fear. The law would not molest 
him, If appealed to, the utmost it would do 
was to guarantee a fair combat in guarded lists 
between the slayer and his accuser, Such a 
state of affairs was inevitable under the circum- 
stances. For every feudal chief was almost 
absolute within the limits of his fief. His pro- 
tection secured his vassals against all public 
pursuit from another fief, and permission was 
necessary before responsibility of any kind could 
be openly fixed upon those under his sway. 
‘These and other curious features of old Japan 
are clearly brought out in Mr. Dening’s volumes, 
which we heartily commend to students of history 
as well as to lovers of adventure in the lists, in the 
fencing school, and in the lives of daring soldiers. 


Accorpine to the Wich Shimbun, the plans of 
the temporary buildings for the National Assem- 
bly have finally passed the Cabinet, and the work 
is to be commenced immediately. The site 
chosen is Saiwaicho, and the building is to face 
eastward. This means that the edifice is to 
stand on the south side of the former Hibiya 
Parade-ground, and that it front will be turned 
towards Shimbashi. The Architectural Bureau 
has appointed Mr. Yamamoto to be Director, 
and Mr. Kawagishi to be Vice-Director of 
the work; the superintending engineer being 
Mr. Yoshii. The structure is to be two stories 
high, The right wing will be applied to the 
uses of the Upper House ; the left to the uses of 
the Lower. The two are to be connected by 
spacious corridors, which will include a passage 
for the Emperor when His Majesty visits the 
Assembly. At the end of this passage and at 
the back of the House of Lords, the Imperial 
waiting-room will be constructed. It will there- 
fore open upon the street that now leads past 
the Parade-ground and the front entrance of the 
Rokumeikan. In each House there are to be 
thirty-two chambers surrounding the debating 
hall. These rooms are to serve the various uses 
of the members; as for recreation, reception, 
robing, dining, recording, and so forth, The 
halls of debate will be on the ground floor, 
and surrounding them above will be gal- 
leries for the audience. Each hall is to 
have-an area of 320 square yards ‘and to be 
capable of seating 350 members. The cost 
of construction is estimated at 80,000 yen, 
from which it is evident that an inexpensive 
timber edifice is alone contemplated. This 
estimate, however, will have to be considerably 
supplemented on account of furniture, warm- 
ing and lighting appurtenances, garden, &c. 
The building is expected to last fifteen years, 
during which there will be ample time to re- 
place it by something permanent and hand- 
some, The Government adopts a wise course 
in thus economising at the outset. It will be 
time to appropriate a large sum to the building 
of Houses of Parliament when the National 
Assembly itself votes the money. 


We are reminded of the preacher in the wilder- 
ness when we read the Fifi Shimpé’s iterated 
and reiterated essays on the commercial re- 
lations between Japan and the United States of 
America. If eloquence and sentiment could 
draw the two countries together, they would 
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have been one long ago. They are indeed one 
Jalready in the mind of our persistent contem- 
|porary, for the %i/# now goes so far as to urge 
that, commercially speaking, Japan should aim 
jat becoming the thirty-ninth of the United 
|States, That she would reap much benefit from 
|such inclusion we entertain not the smallest 
doubt. But unfortunately there is the desert 
of tariffs in the way. What is the use of ad- 
vising that if Japan can produce things difficult 
of production in America, the latter should 
abstain from attempting to produce them, and 
should be content to receive supplies from 
Japan; or that similar capacity on America’s 
part should be similarly reciprocated by Japan ? 
Does the F1/# Shimpd hope to make this empire 
a free-trader vy's-d-v’s America? Andeven if such 
a chimerical expectation be entertained, what 
hope can there be of making Americaafree-trader 
towards Japan? With fiscal systems as they 
are at present, the routes of commerce, we take 
it, will remain unchanged. Newspaper advo- 
cacy, be it never so eloquent, will not remove 
landmarks that shrewd merchants are 
accustomed to take for their guides. If there 
be openings for American products and manu- 
factures in this country, American enterprise 
may be trusted to find them out. If such open- 
ings do not exist, they cannot be created by 
discrimination on Japan's part in favour of 
America, seeing that all discrimination is inter- 
dicted to Japan by the interpretation she has 
suffered Foreign Powers to put upon the most- 
favoured-nation clause. We beg the Fiji) 
Shimpd not to imagine that we write in any 
captious or hostile spirit. Our contemporary's 
sentiments towards America cannot possibly be 
more friendly than ours are. But we should 
like to see the Fiji's advocacy placed on a prac- 
tical basis. Up to the present it has been all 
sentiment, and trade, in this nineteenth century, 
is an utter stranger to sentiment. 
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Aw American writer to ‘Notes and Queries,” 
in referring to a story about Benjamin Franklin 
and the Declaration of Independence, makes 
the amusing statement that the ‘declaration of 
American independence” is ‘a phrase as re- 
pulsive to British ears as Waterloo to French ;” 
which national sensitiveness unfortunately causes 
them to be “deaf to every detail concerning it.” 
Truly anice little piece of romance! He has 
been sharply taken up in the same columns by 
some of his countrymen, who assure him that 
the “glorious Fourth” is about as interesting to 
the ordinary Britisher as would be a celebra- 
tion of the introduction of Howe's sewing 
machine. It is with no grating of teeth or 
muttered curses that we patriotic Britons re- 
sident in these parts have read the discussion 
that has been enlivening the pages of a local con- 
temporary; a discussion how best to celebrate 
the longest day in the American calendar. ‘It 
begins,” says one who has suffered, “about June 
27th and terminates some time on July sth. 
Night by night, any intervening Sunday ex- 
cepted, may be heard the ‘dropping fire’ of 
the ‘outposts,’ prophetic of what is at hand. 
At dusk on July 3rd things begin to grow warm, 
though only as a rehearsal—or should I say a 
reconnaissance. Towards midnight the stern 
mandate of elder America compels young 
America to seek his troubled couch; but the 
junior lies with one leg out of bed, and sleeps 
with one eye open. About half-past one he 
begins to grow restless. Within half-an-hour 
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unless under severe domestic control—he is up, 
dressed, ‘his soul in arms and eager for the 
fray.’ At 2 a.m. the ‘row’ begins: fizz, bang, 
crash, smash! This goes on all day until the 
evening.” It is difficult indeed, as our writer 
adds, to turn a deaf ear to such details, and the 
elderly American is often tempted in despair to 
seek the Adirondacs or the White Mountains 
where he may abide in peace.” 


Some excitement was recently caused by a state- 
ment in the Wichi Nichi Shimbun to the effect 
that H.L.J.M’s. ship Zsuduba Kan had become 
an object of ansiety to the authorities. The 
Tsukuba Kan is a training ship. She sailed 
some time ago from Japan, having on board a 
number of naval cadets, many of them belonging 
to the best families in the empire. 2 route for 





home she ought to have called at Honolulu, but 
as no intelligence of her arrival there had been 
received, though she was long overdue, people 
began to talk uneasily and recall the mysterious 
disappearance of the Uxebi Xan. Then ap- 
peared the Wich Nichi Shimbun's note, add- 
ing immensely to the alarm by saying that the 
strong squadron of men-of-war recently des- 
patched from this country, had for its real 
object to search for the missing vessel. In its 
following issue the Michi Nichi Shimbun in- 
serted a contradiction of this note; but as the 
contradiction was couched in the most general 
terms, whereas the original statement had been 
detailed, the public uneasiness cannot have been 
appeased. The alarm, however, was groundless. 
Both from a private source and also through 
official channels news was received a week ago 
that the Zsukuda arrived safely at Honolulu on 
the 26th of April, 23 days out from Tahiti, and 
that after a stay of about three weeks there, she 
would resume her homeward voyage. 





Tue point recently dwelt upon by the i 
Shimpé in reference to the difference in distance 
between the ocean route to New York from 
Japan and the overland route v/d San Francisco, 
is referred to in more explicit terms by the Ke/- 
zat Zasshi. The Jength of the former journey 
is fifteen thousand miles and the length of the 
latter eight thousand, yet the cost of transport is 
almost in the inverse ratio of these distances. 
An exporter of porcelain informs the Kersat 
Zasshi that, whereas he can send aton of goods 
from Yokohama to New York by the ocean route 
for $16.25 by steamer, and for $6.35 by sailing 
vessel, he has to pay $30 for the same goods by 
the overland route, and even the latter sum is 
40 per cent, cheaper than the charge made 
before the opening of the Canadian-Pacific line. 
This immense difference virtually prohibits 
the use of the overland route. The Xerzaf in- 
dulges in some apparently vain hopes that steps 
will be taken to amend such an inconvenient 
state of affairs. 








Mr. Henry Norman seems to be sparing no 
pains to acquire a thorough insight into 
Japanese institutions and conditions. He has 
visited the courts, the prisons, the University, 
the principal colleges, the police offices, and 
several industrial establishments in the capital. 
Yesterday he witnessed a long series of military 
exercises performed in the presence of the 
Emperor at the Toyama Military College, and 


subsequently he had the honour of being pre- 
sented to His Imperial Majesty. The considera- 
tion thus shown by the Emperor for the Press, in 
the person of one of its English representatives, 
is a significant incident of Japanese progress. 
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Arter all the loud talk indulged in by Irish 
politicians who declared that in non-religious 
matters they had no intention of being ruled by 
the Vatican, and that, in effect, the Pope had 
better mind his own business, it is interesting to 
find that the ban of Eis Holiness is as powerful 
asever. The Plan of Campaign is now admitted 
to be an improper and unserviceable weapon: it 
is to be replaced by new tactics. What they are 
we have, as yet, no precise information, but it 
would seem that English trade unionism is to 
be taken as a model, and that the fundamental 
basis of action is to be absolute respect for every 
law that Englishmen are compelled to respect, 
and full enjoyment of every license permitted to 
Englishmen. Equality of treatment is, in short, 
to be the watchword of the Nationalist Party. 
It is, perhaps, significant that the announcement 
of these law-abiding tactics accompanies Mr. 
Parnell’s open resumption of active leadership. 
Without actually withdrawing from the leader- 
ship of the Party, Mr. Parnell had unquestion- 
ably managed to efiace himself, more or less, 
for a considerable time. He now comes back to 
power, and it is announced that whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may have existed between him- 
self and sections of the Nationalists, the loyalty 
and allegiance of the Party to him have never 
wavered. If men of more fiery and impulsive 
temperament have won the acclaim of the people 
for a time, solid obedience has been reserved 
for Mr. Parnell himself through all variations of 
popular favour for others. Now, it has been 
urged by liberal Englishmen whose disposition 
to conciliate Ireland never could be doubted, 
that to grant the privileges of self-government to 
a nation at the very moment when its law-break- 
ing propensities had been educated by successful 
revolt against legitimate control, would be a 
manifestly reckless experiment. “Restore among 
Irishmen the rule of law and the sway of order,’ 
urged these politicians, “ before you venture to 
hand over to them the management of their own 
affairs.” This disability, at all events, seems 
likely to be speedily removed. 





Tue relations between the Emperor Frederick 
IIL. and Prince Bismarck have frequently been 
a subject of comment the press. It seems 
certain that these relations, so far as concerned 
Sovereign and Chancellor only, were not 
strained; the unpleasantness that existed in 
court circles at Berlin seems also to have 
vanished after Queen Victoria's visit. She 
appears to have thrown oil upon the troubled 
waters, and what had threatened to become a 
political storm of some magnitude passed away 
without serious consequences. Very little that 
is really authentic can be known of the events pre- 
vious to, and contemporaneous with, the Queen's 
visit to Berlin, and mere surmises are frequently 
as misleading as the appearances themselves on 
which they are based. We therefore, in speak- 
ing of these matters, prefer to confine ourselves 
to the undoubted and verified facts of a past not 
too distant to be without interest, but sufficiently 
removed from the clash of present interests to 
permit a clear view of the nature and the 
character of Frederick II. That in the years 
immediately preceding the great struggle of 
1866 the then Crown Prince opposed the ener- 
getic policy of Prince Bismarck, is no matter of 
surprise. He was in this at one with the over- 
whelming majority of Prussians and Germans, 
and found himself for a long time supported 
to some extent by his illustrious father, who 
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shrunk from a war with Austria, and refused 
for many months to take what looked like, and 
was indeed, a leap in the dark. The struggle 
of contending opinions was of almost incredible 
severity, and King William, with whom alike the 
power and the responsibility of a decision 
rested, could not definitely make up his mind as 
to the best course to be pursued under the cir- 
cumstances. The very existence of the House 
of Hohenzollern seemed at stake, and popular 
discontent was running higher than ever. Of 
this time Prince Bismarck says:—I once 
spoke to the Crown Prince, who is by education 
and natural inclination a man of parliamentary 
government, and told him :—What does it matter 
if I am hung, if only that rope will bind your 
Throne more firmly to Germany?” After the 
glorious victories of the Prussian armies in Bo- 
hemia, Prince Bismarck was urged by his ultra- 
conservative friends to seize the favourable 
opportunity and abolish constitutional govern- 
ment altogether. Of this incident in his career 
Prince Bismarck says :—‘* At that time I told the 
gentlemen who wished to see our victories in 
Bohemia used to effect the overthrow of the con- 
stitution: ‘Have you gained the consent of the 
Crown Prince for the restoration of an absolute 
government?’ This question had its effect ; they 
well knew that the Crown Prince would not 
change the constitution.” In 1881 Prince Bis- 
marck, referring to some rumours in circulation 
about his relations to the Crown Prince, said :— 
“ Tam accused of intriguing against the Crown 
Prince; I am credited with the intention of 
wishing to send him against his will as governor 
to Alsace-Lorraine with a view to removing 
him from Berlin. I do not think of it. The 
plan is politically impracticable. As regards 
the qualifications of the Crown Prince, however, 
the Prince who morally conquered the provinces 
gained at Sadowa sword in hand would be 
better fitted than any other man to Germanize 
the hearts of the people who were through him 
added to the empire by the battles of Worth 
and Sedan.” 








ae 

Another interesting question germane to this 
subject is frequently asked. There is no doubt 
that the Emperor Frederick would have governed 
in the most liberal sense compatible with the 
constitution ; he might even have changed, with 
the concurrence of the Federal Council and the 
Reichstag, the constitution itself, enlarging and 
liberalizing its provisions. Such a change of 
Germany's constitutional base, if not likely, was 
certainly possible. Could Prince Bismarck 
have followed such a poli Must not the 
Monarch and his Minister have soon reached a 
point where their paths would have diverged 
so as to compel final separation? We cannot 
tell, Some, however, deny the possibility of their 
disagreeing on a matter of internal policy, pro- 
vided their personal relations remained such as 
they were on the accession of Frederick II. In 
support of this view they quote a passage—and 
a remarkable passage it is—from a speech made 
by Prince Bismarck on the 24th of February, 
1881, before the assembled Reichstag, and in 
reply to an attack made upon him and the 
budget by the deputy Richter, According to the 
stenographie report, Prince Bismarck said liter- 
ally what follows “First, we must have a 
firm and solid political structure, secured against 
danger from outside, in its interior portion well 
rivetted together, and united by a strong sense 
of nationality and patriotism. Then come and 














ask me how the house should be furnished, 
whether with more or with less liberal constitu- 
tional furniture, and you will probably find that 
my answer is: Well, in this matter I have no 
preconceived ideas. Make your propositions ; 
and if the Sovereign whom I serve agrees to 
them, you will find on my part substantially no 
objection on principle. Matters of this kind 
can be arranged in this way or in that way. 
Many are the ways that lead to Rome. There 
are times when it is necessary to govern in a 
liberal sense ; there are times when it is neces- 
sary to govern in the manner of a dictator. 
Here everything changes; here on earth there 
is no eternity.” This remarkable passage, which 
elicited a great deal of comment at the time of 
its delivery, could not fail to be recollected when 
it received, by the accession of Frederick III., 
a new and in 1881 probably little suspected 
meaning. 





Ir the Daily Telegraph be rightly informed, 
Professor Virchow came to an unfortunate con- 
clusion some two months ago. In its issue of 
May 26th, the London journal announced that 
the renowned expert had abandoned his pre- 
vious negative judgment of the Emperor Fre- 
derick’s malady, and had unhesitatingly formu- 
lated the opinion that the Imperial patient's 
disease was not cancer. The teaching of the 
autopsy contrasts unhappily with this verdict, if 
indeed it was ever delivered, which we are 
strongly disposed to doubt.. Both Professor 
Virchow and Sir M. MacKenzie had steadily 
maintained an attitude of extreme caution, the 
latter merely announcing that the symptoms of 
the Emperor did not yet justify any hard and fast 
conclusion as to the nature of his disease, and the 
analyses of the former bearing out this reserva- 
tion of judgment. It seems scarcely probable 
that, at the eleventh hour, a man of Virchow’s 
eminent skill would have committed himself to a 
decided declaration of erroneous opinion. 


Tue “magic mirror” of China and Japan, 
whicb is credited with the property of reflecting 
upon its face the design traced upon its back, 
is a subject of constant wonder and bewilder- 
ment tothe curio collector. Yet few things are 
simpler when one knows the secret. Sir David 
Brewster solves the mystery thus:—‘‘The mirror 
has a knob in the centre of the back, by which 
it can be held, and on the rest of the back are 
stamped in relief certain circles with a kind of 
Grecian border. Its polished surface has that 
degree of convexity which gives an image of the 
face half its natural size; and its remarkable 
property is that when you reflect the rays of the 
sun from the polished surface, the image of the 
onamental border and circle stamped upon the 
back, is seen distinctly reflected on the wall, 
or ona sheet of paper. The metal of which the 
mirror is made appears to be whatis called 
Chinese silver, a composition of tin and copper, 
like the metal for the specula of reflecting 
telescopes. The metal is very sonorous. The 
mirror has a rim (at the back) of about 3th or 
jth of an inch broad, and the inner part, upon 
which the figures are stamped, is considerably 





thinner. Like all other conjurors, the artist 
has contrived to make the observer deceive 
himself. The stamped figures on the back are 





used for this propose. The spectrum in the 
luminous area is nof an image of the figures on 
the back. The figures are a copy of the picture 
which the artist has drawn on the face of the 





mirror, and so concealed by polishing, that it is 
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invisible in ordinary lights, and can be brought 
out only in the sun's rays. Let it be required, 
for example, to produce the dragon as exhibited 
by one of the Chinese mirrors. When the 
surface of the mirror is ready for polishing, the 
figure of the dragon may be delineated upon it 
in extremely shallow lines, or it may be eaten 
out by an acid much diluted, so as to remove 
the smatlest possible portion of the metal. The 
surface must then be highly polished, not upon 
pitch, like glass and specula, because this 
would polish away the figure, but upon cloth, in 
the way that lenses are sometimes polished. In 
this way the sunk part of the shallow lines will 
be as highly polished as the rest, and the figure 
will only be visible in very strong lights, by re- 
flecting the sun's rays from the metallic surface.” 
Tue incontrovertible but often forgotten truth 
that import dues, whether for purposes of re- 
venue or of protection, ultimately come out of 
the consumer's pocket, is well illustrated by a 
report from Mr. Lyall, H.B.M. Consul at Gal- 
veston, showing how the high tariffs of the 
United States affect the cost of living of the 
working classes. “The expenses of a working 
man with a wife and six children,” says Zhe 
Times, epitomising the report, ‘or of a small 
farmer with the same family, will be, he says, 
for the first year, at the most reasonable es- 
timate, $900, or about £180. Of this he pays 
about £160 to aid the ‘protected’ manufac- 
turers. He pays 80 per cent on woollen cloth- 
ing, 45 per cent on cottons, 50 per cent on 
‘notions,’ 35 per cent on shoes, 25 per cent on 
leather, 60 per cent on China ware, and 45 per 
cent on cutlery—or on the average about 4g per 
cent taxes on actual necessaries. The Ameri- 
can workmen earns higher wages than the 
European, but he has to pay about twice as 
much for everything he purchases, and gets 
fewer and inferior articles for his money. Clo- 
thing is more than twice as dear as in London, 
and the alleged cheapness of provisions in the 
United States is an entire fiction. In the towns, 
especially in the Southern States, the cost of 
living is double or treble what it is in Europe. 
Country people live cheaply because they live 
on their own produce and buy nothing except 
flour, tobacco, sugar, and coffee. In conse- 
quence of the tariff they cannot afford to buy 
decent clothing, and are almost to a man ragged 
and meanly dressed. The combinations, rings, 
corners, &c., tend continually to heighten the 
cost of necessaries ; the workman has to strike 
for higher and yet higher wages to enable him 
to live, and in many respects the quantity of 
work to be done diminishes, for people will 
either do their odd jobs themselves or leave 
them undone rather than pay the heavy wages 
of a workman. In regard to woollen goods, 
one of the most highly protected products in 
the United States, Mr. Lyall gives the following 
figures showing respectively the amount paid in 
wages, and the amount going into the manufac- 
turers’ pockets as profits. The year given is 
1880, when labour was better paid than it 
is now. The total value of woollen fabrics 
manufactured was $160,606,721 ; deducting 
$100,845, 611, the value of the material, we get 
a profit of $59,761,110, to be divided between 
the manufacturers and the workmen. Of the 
latter there were 83,504, whoreceived $25,836,292 
in wages, leaving $33,924,818 net profit to the 
manufacturers. The total amount of capital 
invested, as given by the manufacturers them- 
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selves, was $96,095.564, on which therefore 
the return was more than 35 per cent. per 
annum. Thus for every $3 the workman took 
his master took $4, and the master’s capital 
doubled in less than three years, clothing 
meanwhile costing twice as much as it does in 
London, and the working classes being asa rule 
ragged and meanly dressed 











Mr. James Russett Lowert has published 
another book of poems, entitled ‘“ Heartsease 
and Rue.” The A/heneum extracts from it the 


following stanza as one of its brightest gems :— 


I cannot think he wished 
With all his senses full 
‘And rosy years th 
‘To buckle the win 
He that was frien 
Took with both hands uns} : 
Truly this life is precious to the toot, 
And ood the feel of grass beneath the foot ; 
‘To lie in buttercups and clover-bloom 

Tenants in common with the bees, 
ich the white clouds drift through gulfs of 





0 shan to die 





























in the tomb: 





Only once ming spring 

As the bird: ids them sing, 
Only once more to see the mnon 

Throuich leatetr + of the elms 











Curve her mild 
With the heeat 
Worth any 









ad the N 
Till Winter fawn upon th 


rs shoot, 
cheek endeared, 





With high compani 
(Or slippered talle of fri 
Ani sweet habit 





Is better than to stop the ears with dust 
‘Too soon the spectre comes to say, ** Thou must !"* 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun of the 24th instant, 
discussing the recent retirement of Mr. Iwa- 
mura, the late Governor of the Hokkaido, who 
has been appointed to the Senate, and the ap- 
pointment in his place as Acting Governor of 
General Nagayama, Director of the Head 
Station of the Colonial Troops in Ezo, says 
that this change has excited considerable atten- 
tion in political circles. Mr. Iwamura, it 
explains, was appointed two years ago to carry 
out the new policy then inaugurated by Counts 
Ito and Inouye, for the reduction of the heavy 
local taxation which had so long retarded the 
development of Ezo, and for the final disposal 
of the property and affairs of the previous 
Colonial Department. This policy it is gene- 
rally admitted was ably carried out by Mr. 
Iwamura, with results highly beneficial to the 
Hokkaido administration. Several reasons, the 
Mainichi proceeds to state, are assigned for 
the present sudden retirement of the late Go- 
vernor. Some people are of opinion that his 
retirement is simply an effect of the general 
decline of Choshu influence which has so 
largely been replaced by that of Satsuma. 
Others again say that, while his administration 
has been generally successful, he has incurred 
both officicial and public unpopularity by the 
manner—in which he has acted in two important 
matters, the filling up of tracts of land on the sea 
shore and the loan and sale of government 
property. The A/ainichi, however, has heard 
another explanation of the change, which is as 
follows :—-The Hokkaido is the Northern key 
of Japan and its defence is a question 
of great importance. The Colonial Force of 
Ezo is the only colonial undertaking which has 
been a complete success—both the military and 
the agricultural objects which were contem- 
plated in its establishment having been attained. 
General Nagayama has travelled in Siberia and 
studied the em of military colonization in 
that part of Russia, and the Government having 
decided to abolish the distinction hitherto main- 
tained between the civil and military branches 
of the Hokkaido Colonial Administration and to 
























remodel that administration on the lines of the 
Colonial Governments of other countries, General 
Nagayama has been invested with full civil and 
military authority. This is the true reason, it is 
said, of the present change, and the statement 
that the change is due to the decline of Choshu 
influence and the increase of the influence of 
the Satsuma party is entirely without foundation. 
* ‘e * 

The Mainichi Shimbun concludes neverthe- 
less that clan influences have probably had 
something to do with the step taken by the 
Cabinet. The fact remains it says that when- 
ever changes in official appointments occur, the 
first question to be asked is, not whether the 
official appointed to any new post is a good man 
for the office or not, but simply to what clan he 
belongs—and it reminds its readers that the 
present Prime Minister, who is a Satsuma man, 
was formerly Head of the Colonization Depart- 
ment, and that the Hokkaido officials are almost 
without exception drawn from the ranks of the 
Satsuma party. Moreover, while General Naga- 
yama is a native of Satsuma, Mr. Iwamura be- 
longs to the Choshu clan—facts which speak for 
themselves, and which, taken in conjunction with 
the attendant circumstances, will, our contem- 
porary thinks, probably lead most people toarrive 
atthe conclusion drawn by itself. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that Count Kuroda 
has since his return clearly shown himself to be 
unfavourable to the re-establesment of the 
former Colonial Department, and that he dis- 
tinctly refused to listen to complaints which were 
made to him respecting Mr, Iwamura’s administ- 
ration; and it must further be remembered that 
the mere fact that the government of the country 
is virtually in the hands of the two parties of 
Choshu and Satsuma, is sufficient to account for 
the circulation of various rumours whenever any 
simple oficial change is made. On the whole, 
the Mainichi Shimbun blows hot and cold with 
as pretty alternation as any artist of evasion 
could desire. 





In speaking a few days ago of the import of 
Russian kerosene into Japan, we inadvertently 
wrote ‘ Batoum” for “ Bakou” as the name of 
the place where the oil is found. It need hardly 
be stated that Batoum possesses, so far as is yet 
known, no such source of mineral wealth as 
kerosene oil. Bakou is on the Caspian Sea. 
The oil is transported thence by rail in waggons 
with reservoirs, built on the Nobel system, to 
Batoum, the latter thus being the port of ship- 
ment, not the place of production. From 
Batoum the petroleum is exported into Turkey, 
Greece, Egypt, and South Austria. Of late it 
has made its way into Asia, and now we have 
to welcome itin Japan. Already, as we noted 
in a recent issue, the price at which it is placed 
on the market promises an appreciable benefit 
to the consumer, and there is prospect of still 
further reduction, For across the Caucasus, 
between Bakou and Batoum, Russian engineers 
are now engaged in the construction of a sub- 





terranean conduit, which is already half finished. 
Thus the oil will ultimately flow by its own 
gravitation to the port of exit, and there probably 
ship itself. It is from Bakou, also, we may add, 
that Russian petroleum goes, vid the Caspian 
Sea and the Volga, to ports in the Baltic, whence 
it reaches even the English markets, There 
is absolutely no limit to the supply of the 
mineral at Bakou. Knowing the enterprise and 
pluck of the American trader, it is impossible to 
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suppose that he will allow himself to be beaten 
out of the field where his only really important 
import to Japan is concerned. But that he is 
confronted by a formidable rival, there can be 
no manner of doubt. We trust that the Russian 
oil will fight stoutly, and that we may all be able 
to have our lamps burning perpetually without 
counting the cost. It will no longer be possible 
to say that Russian commercial interests in 
Japan are n//, and certainly so far as Russia's 
past relations with this empire are concerned, 
there is no reason why the Japanese should 
regard the growth of her commerce with un- 
friendly eyes. 


Tue Choya Shimbun publishes an article on 
the relations between Japan and the United 
States, from the pen of Mr. Ozaki Yukio, a 
member of its staff who went to America upon 
the issue of the Peace Preservation Regulations. 
“For years,” says Mr. Ozaki, “ we have held the 
view that the policy of Japan towards foreign 
Powers should be commercial rather than poli- 
tical in aspect, and that as she can never hope to 
become a bright and particular star in diplo- 
matic fields, in competition with more wealthy, 
more experienced, and more powerful States, she 
should remove any such intention or wish far 
from her thoughts and comport herself to- 
wards others with integrity and dignity, It will 
not, of course, be a part of her primary intention 
to treat other Powers with different degrees 
of kindness and friendship, but if foreign 
Governments act towards Japan in different 
ways it is only natural that her attitude towards 
them should be accordingly discriminating. 
Assuming this to be so, it is of interest to discuss 
whether it will be to her interest and welfare to 
direct her most friendly attentions towards one 
of the European Powers or towards the United 
States of America. Our views on the subject may 
be summarised as follows :—(1.) From the pre- 
sent circumstances and relations to one another 
of the European nations, it is apparent that any 
specially warm display of friendship on Japan's 
part towards one State would have the certain 
result of awakening a great deal of rancourand 
ill-feeling. (2.) All European countries are now 
feeling the want of land sufficient to accom- 
modate their populations, and may be accre- 
dited with a strong desire to absorb or gain 
possession of territory for their surplus peoples. 
Surely to cultivate special intimacy with a 
Power whose aggressive propensities date from 
several hundred years ago, would bea piece 
of folly only equalled by that of a lamb which 
visitsa den of wolves, (3.) Japan, whose foreign 
policy should be grounded on commercial con- 
siderations, certainly cannot display partiality to 
any Power which, like the nations of Europe 
at present, is crippled by the maintenance 
of large military forces and thus unable to 
benefit her in the sense that America can. (4) 
No European State can at present afford to 
patronize and assista distant country like Japan, 
as all are fully occupied in preparatians for 
their own preservation. (5) From the causes re- 
ferred to in our first proposition, a European 
Power, though really entertaining for this country 
the most friendly feelings, would be deterred 
from carrying the same into tangible shape or 
practice by the fear of provoking or giving rise 
to the ill-will of others, and thus its good wishes 
would, so far as Japan is concerned, remain 
mere words. On the other hand, the United 
States of America need not fear the hostility of 
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any other nation by a friendly attitude to Japan ; 
her territories are extensive, their population 
relatively small; and, intent only on a policy of 
peace, she has no desire of aggresion or ab- 
sorption, but rather inclines to the chivalrous réle 
of curbing the strong and protecting the 
weak ; she is not under the necessity of laying 
out vast sums on military preparations; her 
wealth is therefore more rapidly developed, and 
her purchasing power greater; being distinct 
from all other great nations, she would be our 
best customers commercially speaking, and need 
not modify her action by any consideration of 
the ill-will of others. Manysuch reasons might be 
given, but we think ourreaders may now easily see 
inwhich direction Japan's interests lie. We would 
only add the following :—(1.) America, as the 
Power that first compelled Japan to open her 
gates to the stranger, is morally bound to lead 
and protect her, and indeed many Americans 
fully recognise this responsibility, (2.) America 
is our nearest civilized neighbour, and traffic be- 
tween the two countries need not pass through 
the tropics. Besides, the mere question of con- 
tiguity always has a bearing on the relations 
between States, (3.) It isupon the justice and 
uprightness of powerful countries that weaker 
nations depend for the preservation of their 
independence. Those two words are frequently 
in the mouths of the statesman of Europe, 
but in private they are always occupied with the 
framing of pretexts to evade the treaties 
that they enter into. In this sense, then, the 
interests of the weak and the strong are irre- 
concilable. America, however, is uniformly 
guided by just and honourable sentiments, 
and notwithstanding her strength, may be said 
to have interests in common with, and to 
be a natural ally of, weaker nations, Slavish 
dependence and reliance on other countries 
being really the first step towards injuring our 
own dignity and interests, we should not allow 
our relations with America to assume that form, 
even it she wished to patronize and guide us ; 
still so long as she looks on us favourably, and 
so long as there are reasons why we should be 
specially friendly to her, we should cultivate 
her good-will in order to the furtherance of our 
interests, political and commercial. In a coun- 
try such as Japan, where centralization of power 
obtains so largely, any commodity of which we 
stand in need, and which we can obtain from the 
United States as cheaply and of as good 
quality as from other countries, might by the 
influence of the Government be ordered from 
America. It is evident that the Government 
exercises a considerable influence on commer- 
cial matters, tor the adoption of a specially warm 
attitude towards Germany led to a marked in- 
crease in our trade with that country, and so 
the action of the Government would largely 
affect the development or otherwise of our com- 
mercial intercourse with America. Even though 
we do not purchase in the United State, no 
doubt they will make use of our products, but if 
we are to be on friendly terms there must be a 
considerable exchange of commodities. Indeed, 
ifourrelations are to be properly commercial there 
must be such exchange, otherwise the State which 
purchases does so at a disadvantage, freights 
being higher and other difficulties present. In 
some quarters America isnot regarded asof much 
account, because of the fact that she does not 
bulk largely in diplomatic affairs, but this very 
circumstance makes her friendship the more 
valuable to this country. If she were par- 
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ticularly prominent from a diplomatic point 
of view, and aggressive in her policy as the 
European nations are, her value to us as a 
friend would be diminished. Then, on the 
great point of treaty revision, it appears to us 
that if negotiations were opened direct with the 
United States, a special treaty, irrespective of 
other treaty Powers, might be concluded, and by 
thus breaking up the international combination 
our jurisdiction and tariff rights could be recover- 
ed. It is to the United States alone that we can 
look for any prospect of this chance of release. 
We shall, however, defer further consideration 
of this grave question for the present, 


We reproduce elsewhere a circular from the 
British Vice-Consul at Hamburg, announcing 
the establishment at that place of a sample 
room for British products. The purposes and 
reasons of the project are so fully set forth in the 
circular that we need not enlarge upon them, 
We are informed that the collateral uses of the 
sample room are daily assuming intelligent 
shape. A visitors’ book is kept for recording 
names, businesses, and addresses, and visitors 
are invited to put any question they may desire 
respecting trade, raw produce, charges, etc., 
in any language. The intention is to print and 
circulate these names and addresses weekly, 
thus facilitating direct dealings with manufac- 
facturers or importers, and saving the serious 
cost of forwarding samples to persons not 
bond fide buyers. We need scarcely point 
out that the scheme presents many features 
worthy of consideration. Japanese producers 
and manufacturers, and foreign dealers in 
Japanese goods, might find it advantageous to 
advertise by using this sample room. It has 
already been mentioned in these columns that 
the idea of establishing a similar sample room 
in Toky6 has been mooted, if not carried to the 
stage of practical inception, by leading Japa- 
nese merchants in Tokyo, but to make such an 
institution really useful, the active cdoperation 
of foreigners isessential. If specimens of every 
kind of import were collected in the sample 
hall, buyers could select what they need by 
actual inspection, instead of going from place 
to place on journeys of inquiry. Briefly speak- 
ing, this is the latest and most logical develop- 
ment of the principle of industrial exhibitions. 
No one doubts the enormous impetus given to 
the development of trade by those great interna- 
tional competitive displays, which, inaugurated 
originally in London, have since become 
a feature in the life of every country’s 
trade. But the effects of international ex- 
hibitions, held as they are at considerable in- 
tervals of years and lying more or less outside 
the regular route of every-day business, are 
necessarily too general to satisfy the purposes 
of sample rooms such as we are now advocat- 
ing. What is wanted, and wanted, we venture 
to think, in Japan at least as much as any where 
else, is some method of enabling the work-a-day 
man to see with his own eyes what he can get 
for his money. Of course the British mer- 
chant does not fail to familiarize the Japanese 
public with the merits of British staples. We 
do not wish to be misconstrued as implying 
any slur upon the activity and business ability 
of our countrymen residing in Japan, though 
we do think, and have often said, that there are 
dircctions in which the Englishman, owing partly 
to his natural hauteur and partly to his traditional 
conservatism, allows himself to be distanced by 
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less stiff-backed rivals. Here, however, there 
is no question of reproach but only of sugges- 
tion. Give the Japanese an opportunity of 
seeing and directly comparing the manufactures 
competing in their market. We believe that 
English goods have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by such comparison, and that the 
general interests of sound trade would be greatly 
advanced by it. All all events, if the project of 
a sample room is really on the /pis in Toky5, 
as we understand it to be, let us hope that 
British merchants will not be so supine as to 
stand aloof and allow the advantages of the in- 
stitution to be secured entirely by their rivals. 





Tue probable effect that the opening of the 
Panama Canal will produce upon Japan's foreign 
commerce is already discussed by the Fi// 
Shimps, which journal is sanguine enough to 
believe that the great project will be ultimately 
carried out. Indeed, the last statement of M. 
de Lesseps—that the Canal would be open to 


traffic in January of 1890—seems to receive full | 


credence from our Tokyd contemporary. We 


sincerely trust that the ii Shimpo's faith is 13 


wellfounded. Meanwhile, that journal observes 


ei 4g. C 
that eastern America is accessible from Japan |i 


by three routes, namely, by rail across the 


American continent and steamer from san|.. 


Francisco or Vancouver ; by steamer across the 





Atlantic and through the Suez Canal ; and by! 


steamer vid Cape Horn. The lengths of these 
various routes are 8,150 miles, 15,000 miles 
and 16,000 miles respectively. But the shortest 
course is virtually out of the question for mer- 
chandise, the cost of transport being prohibitive. 
On the other hand, the distance between Liver- 
pool and Yokohama v/d the Suez Canal 
12,000 miles, and when the Panama Canal is 
opened it will bring New York within about the 
same distance of Japan. These are the Fiji 
Shimpé's figures, and from them it deduces the 
conclusion that the completion of the Canal will 
materially influence this empire's trade with the 
United States. Perhaps it will, but on the whole 
we do not think that cost of transport constitues 
avery important factor in the question at pre- 
sent. 


Aw interesting exhibition was given by the 
pupils of the TOkyd Koto-Jo-Gakko on Satur- 
day afternoon, 23rd instant, in the main hall of 
the institution in Kanda. The programme 
looked somewhat long on paper, but its varied 
nature and the punctuality and excellent man- 
agement shown in its conduct, relieved it from 
all suspicion of wearisomeness. A large audi- 
ence nearly filled the spacious hall, which was 
gracefully decked with evergreens and flag 
The programme, which is appended, will show 
the lively and diverse nature of the thirty-six 
different items, Especially to be commended 
for clear intonation and appreciative rendering 
were some of the recitations—as ‘She doesn't 
know Chicken from Turkey,” Jean Ingelow’s 
“Curfew must not ring to-night,” and “Selling 
the Farm,” “Pandora,” recited in concert by the 
girls of the second English class, under the 
direction of Miss Mary Prince, was also most 
successfully given. Nor must mention be 
omitted of the Domestic Science Class, con- 
ducted by the Lady Principal, Miss Isabella 
Prince, which showed the results of able and 
intelligent training, and was not the least in- 

















teresting item in the programme, as it certainly 
is one of the most valuable parts of the school 
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training. The Misses Prince are to be congra- 
tulated on the success of the entertainment, a 
success which was to be anticipated from their 
well-known zeal and capacity in the social 
education of their pupils :-— 


PROGRAMME, 
Parr b 


4. Chorus Song.—Hahano Omoi...Mis 
Mano Triv, M 
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le Kittens. Si 





Miss, aki. 

Miss Mitsukuri, 

Kitagawa and Mori. 
< of ath English Class 
Voung ladies. 


he State of Tulait 
titsic.— Piano Duet 










s Mitsukuri, Miyiosk 









and Sakurai 
in-ai no-yo Miss Hiraok 
Part Ul. 
Anuel of Peace—Song Ten young ladies, 
| All is not Guld that Glitters —,Dialoxue 
Mi sed En 
3. An Acorn Lesson Misses Kitihara & Fug 
$i. Shie don't know Chicken from 
Turkey Miss 
§. Music.— Vioiin'S Mics Segawa 
o Bijiteukw Miss Yoshimura, 
r In concert Misses of and English Class. 
&. The Miller by the Dee— Aitern: 





Yanagida & Oshima, 
The Ul-natured Briar Fujii 
The Stone Cutter 
2 Music. Pine Solo) 
Onorosnabiy 
Recitation, In concert Deine 
1. Scene from Merci ant of Venice 





Miss Omura 


ic Science Class. 





N. Mitsukuri, 
Miyabe. 
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17. Chorus Song. Long, Long Ago, 
7. #- Long, Long Ago | 





Chorus Sung. Tsubame Mis 
19. Sell ng the Farm Miss Kata: 
20. Music. Piano Trio! Misses Togano, 





and Watanabe, 


We invite the attention of Japanese railway con- 
structors to two extracts. The first is from the 
Tronmonger of March 31st, 1888, It runs thus: 


‘The German steelworks have not obtained much 
employment t though the railrords, but it ap 












pears that rather extensive orders are expected durin 
tie approaching season, The railway administeatio 
in Bromberg (province of Posen) has invited tenders 


for 25,700 tons of steel rails. Prices for steel rails for 
export rule very low at present 

The price at which Bulckow, Vaughan & Co. ‘an 
English firm) recently got a contract for India, which 
would have left about om. to the German works, is 
spoken of as being much too low to enlist Gerniar 
comp:tition, which affects to refuse all forcign orders 
at prices as low as those ruling to. Much atten 
tion is given to the question whether the English 

el-rail makers will compete for the 25,700 tons rails 
required at Bromberg, Ihe opinion prevails that the 
English makers will endeavour to secure the contract 
The second extract is from the /ronmonger of 
April 21st, 1888. It runs thus :— 

Recently the Railroad Ads ation at Bromberg 
received tenders for 25,000 tons of steel rails. Fischie- 
mer & Co., Niirnberg, agents, I believe, for the 
Darlington Steel Company, seem to have sent in the 
lowest tender, at 111m, to 11gm. Bolckow, Vaughan 
& Co. quoted 11gmi. to 116m., and the Khenish-West- 
phalia Works 114m. to rism. ‘Ihe German cum. 
panies, who had divided the contract into eight lots 
amongst themselves, have thus been beaten, A. la 
Silesian firm asked 119m , and it was arranged that 
the Rhenish-Westphaliin Works should get the 
tract, It remains to be seen whether the owners of 
the German works will not be allowed to reduce their 
tenders to the level of the English, 

Here, then, we have an English firm offering to 
lay down rails in Germany at a lower price than 
that demanded by the Germans themselves. 
This fact, taken in conjunction with the state- 
ment that ‘German competition affects to 
refuse all foreign orders at prices as low as those 


ruling to-day,” merits attention, 
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Prorre who drove or walked on Sunday along 
the road leading to the Race Course were enter- 
tained to a new departure on the part of one 
of the beggars who form an attraction of that 
locality. A novel device to awaken pity and evoke 
charity was to be seen. Probably it had been 
found that the exhibition of ulcerous shins and 
leprous carcases was palling upon the public taste. 
The mendicant in question deeming it necessary 
no doubt to supplement his other recommenda- 
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tions by some demonstration of abject poverty, 
sat by the road side with only a squalid gown 
thrown over his shoulders—otherwise absolutely 
naked. It seems as if there must be some 
demand for this sort of thing—otherwise it 
would not be tolerated by the authorities, so we 
gladly inform such as propose to take the air 
on the Race Course next Sunday that this 
enterprising beggar will in all likelihood be 
seeft at or near the point where the private road 
branches off. 


Ruxca Cwarrt, or Chariar, or Charyar, or 
Charloo, or Charlu, or Charyulu, a gentleman 
who appears to be the victim of transliteration, 
has published a collection of testimonials “ of- 
fered by convalescent gratitude,” as the S/. 
James's Budget says, to his medical skill. He 
prefaces the collection by a poem specially com- 
posed, wherein he is affectionately apostrophised 
as ‘* Runga Charri dear,” and assured that 


With words of hindness, true and timely wit, 
You cheer the heart and raise the drooping spirit. 


The testimonials open with one from Mr, P. 
Chiuna Venoatasawmy Chetly, who announces 
that Mr, Runga Charia ministered to his ail- 
ments for six years, having ‘attended on me 
for the first time at my last moments.” Evi- 
dence is elsewhere offered that Dr. Runga has 
successfully treated “ several cases where there 
was a regular groaning,” and “has cured seve- 
ral incurable diseases.” A grateful father de- 
clares that Runga restored his daughter “ while 
sufiering from a big boil as hard as anything 
inside her belly ;" a husband that Charri cured 
his wife ‘ within a week of the several diseases, 
namely, bellyache, headache, indigestion, bili- 
ousness, fits, insensibility, locked jaw, and such 
other innumerable diseases;” another writer pro- 
nounces Chariar’s medicines ‘‘as effective as 
mill ;” another avows that Charyar is “ready at 
all time to give medicine and presumption gratis 
and in waiting on a patient very quiet, mild, and 
clean ;” another, that Charloo is ‘expert in the 
doctoric arts ;” another, that Charlu restored to 
“existence in this wide world a sufferer who had 
even ceased to breathe,” and yet another, that 
Charyulu is “so widely known throughout the 
nooks and corners of the city that it is needless 
to add anything to the orchards of panegyrics 
possessed by him.” The most fervent of all 
the laudatory documents runs as follows :— 














Dear Sir,—In July last my wife was down with fever 
and rheumaticm of severest type, and I have to acknow- 
ledge with warmest and sincerest thanks the amiable and 





cordial assistance given by you in rescuing her at a time 
when all hopes of her existence were abandoned by one 
and all in the family, and even by professional men, who 
cried, ** Cut bonv are all our efforts?” You have attended 
on her without any torment and without any exorbitant 
authoritative extoitivn, rather eppression, which some 
harpies doctors are apt'to demand at such a critical junc 
ture and treated her gratuitously, harmonized with your 

ative, English, and Unanimodes, and with such patience 
and diligence as the occasion demanded. Before conclud- 
ing I Leg to state | am bidding my beads and pattering 
my fervent prayers to the Almighty God to vouchsafe you 
with longevity, health, wealth, and. prosperity. 























A RECEPTION to the Rev. G. M. Meacham, D.D., 
pastor of the Union Church, washeld on Thursday 
evening, at No. 66, Bluff, the future residence 
of Dr. Meacham, There were between 70 and 80 
ladies and gentlemen present. The house, which 
had been very hastily prepared for the occasion, 
presented a most pleasing appearance, thanks 
to the generous labours of the Committee of 
Ladies to whose care the entire arrangements 
were left. When the majority had assembled, Dr. 
Hepburn extended a formal and hearty welcome 
to Dr, Meacham in the name of the Elders 
and Congregation of the Church, Dr. Hep- 
burn continued by asking the Reverend 
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gentleman's acceptance of the house as a place 
of residence, and by voicing the general feeling 
of warm satisfaction at the successful termina- 
tion of the Church's efforts to secure a pastor, as 
evidenced by Dr. Meacham’s presence amongst 
us. All present sincerely endorsed the vener- 
able Doctor's fervent hope that much and con- 
tinuous good would result from the consumma- 
tion of the Church's purpose ; its possession of 
a permanent pastor and the pledged sup- 
port of the congregation “to fulfil * * © 
all the duties and obligations that rest ygon” 
it. Dr. Meacham replied in a few well-chosen 
words, referring to the fact that in coming back 
to Japan he had returned to a place which truly 
seemed like home, thanks to the presence of so 
many old friends, and closing impressively 
with an assurance that it would be his con- 
stant, prayerful endeavour to fulfil the Church's 
hopes concerning its pastor and its work. A 
song of welcome was then sung by certain of 
the ladies present; and one of our well known 
lady amateurs by request gave two recitations 
before the attention of all was invited to the 
refreshment room. On the whole, it was cer- 
tainly a most enjoyable reunion, and it is to be 
hoped that it may prove an omen of increased 
prosperity to the Union Church, 








Ir would be a nice point—perhaps we should 
say that it is no longer a nice point—to deter- 
mine where the limits of piety lie and the 
domain of blasphemy begins in the use made 
by modern monarchs of the names of the two 
first persons of the Trinity. Read, for example, 
the letter of John, of Ethiopia— King of Kings’ 
as he calls himself—to Queen Victoria, with 
reference to the Italian affair ;— 


“In the name of God and Jesus Christ, whose mercy is 
great. i 

From him whom God has exalted, John, King of Kings, 
of Ethiopia, to our friend, great ‘ind merciful, Queen 
Victoria, by’ the grace of God Queen of Ireland (sic) and 
Empress of India and Defender of the Christian faith. 

Since I wrote to you, how are you? For myself, | am 
well, and all my kingdom are well, by the grace of God and 
by the intercession of our mother of Sion. May God exalt 
all the saints, I'am well. "May the mercy of God endure 
for ever, 

T have received your letter of the 12th Thirkent and the 
16th Iedar with reference to making peace with the 
Italians, ‘To say truth, | have never done anything, and 
have never committed any offence against you or against 
the Turks (i ¢., Egyptians). When the treaty was signed 
between me and England and Egypt, it was laid down that 
no arms were to pass Massowa without my permission ; but 
they have not complied with the treaty, but have passed 
weapons and sold them to the Shahos, and thus have 
great disturbances in my country. As for the compla 
they (i.e. the Italians) made that they have been badly 
treated, the fault was on their side, and they began the 
quarrel’ by stopping the Abyssinian merchants and by 
occupying Sahati and Wia and taking possession of them. 
Why did they stop the teade and come into my country ? 
I wrote to them, "If you have come with authority from 
the Queen, show’ me her signature, or leave the country,’ 
And they answered me, ‘ No; we will not.’ 

‘On account of that they fcught with Ras Aloola, and 
many were killed on both sides, though we had nct injured 
them. How can you say that I shall hand over to them 
the country which Jesus Christ gave to me? If you wish to 
make peace between us, it should be when they (the 
Italians) are in their country and Lin mine, But now on 
both sides the horses are bridled and the swords drawn; 
my soldiers, in numbers like the sand, are ready with the 
spears, ‘Ihe Italians desire war; but the strength is with 
Jesus Christ. Let them do as they will ; so long’ as I live I 
Will not hide myself from them in a hol 

The Town of Ashangi, 24th Hedar, 18S0.”” 


The “ grace of God,” the “intercession of the 
Mother of Sion,” the “ generosity and strength 
of Jesus Christ” appear to be all on the side of 
Ethiopian John, and as a black’ potentate his 
relations with supernatural personages will 
doubtless be resented strongly by pious people 
of the right colour. But he merely copies 
European models, 





























Tue Pall Mall Gazette has dealt a deadly 
stroke to Mr. Ignatius Donnelly. Bacon, as 
most of our readers probably remember, in- 
vented a five-letter cipher and fully explained it 
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in his De Augmentis. It satisfied all the re- 
quirements of a good cipher, being simple in 
conception, easy of application and exceedingly 
difficult of detection. Each letter of the word 
to be secretly conveyed was represented in the 
cipher by a combination of five letters, a’s and 
o's. It is evident that the 26 letters of the 
alphabet may very readily be represented by 
such combinations, the interpretation of each 
depending on the manner in which @ and & 
enter into it. A sentence is then composed 
containing five times as many letters as those 
of the real sentence, and finally, in this com- 
posed sentence the letters intended to be read 
as_a’s are distinguished from those intended 
to be read as d's by employing two different 
kinds of type, or two alphabets. This is the 
whole device. Plainly a vital point is the fact 
that the letters doing duty for a in the composed 
sentence are written differently from those doing 
daty for 6. Now Mr. Donnelly commences his 
investigations into the mysteries of Shakespeare 
by showing that he has utterly failed to grasp 
the principle of this simple cipher: the em- 
ployment of two forms of type (or two alpha- 
bets) escapes him altogether. “The man who 
fails,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, “to under- 
stand Bacon’s explanation of a perfectly simple 
cipher is scarcely the guide one would choose 
to follow through a labyrinthine cryptogram. 
If Mr. Donnelly can see though a millstone, he 
should surely be able to see through a crystal; 
yet Bacon's perfectly lucid exposition leaves 
him, confessedly, “in the dark.” Unless his 
vision improves miraculously as he goes on, we 
fear that the world’s judgment of his theory will 
be summed up in the word—but no! asa little 
exercise for Mr, Donnelly we will put it in 
cipher, thus : 
Chroxzouhotonthologos. 
For the benefit of readers who do not love cryp- 
tograms we (Fapan A/ail) translate this appal- 
ling word :— 





chron = aaaab 
onhot abbab 
ontho baaab 
logos aabbb 








We understand the Committee of the Sailing 
Club have completed their arrangements for the 
race fixed for the 4th of July. It is intended 
that the start shall take place at 8 a.m., 
allowing the boats eleven hours to go over 
the course, which is the same as originally 
suggested—round the Sunaka Buoy near the 
Kawasaki Lighthouse, the Futsusaki Buoy (Sara- 
toga Spit), the Lightship, and Home, a distance 
of about twenty-eight sea miles. The entrance 
fee is $2. Aborigine gives Maid Marian, a 
new yacht which Mr, Whitfield has built, and 
which is entered for the race, the usual time 
allowance—that is, according to scale; Afodly 
Bawn and Princess Maud receive from her 
1} times, all the other A and B class boats 
twice, and the C class boats 2} times the usual 
allowance. 





Tux Hamilton Musical Comedy Company open- | 


ed on Saturday evening in the Public Hall, 
before a rather meagre audience. The per- 
formance began with the “ musical farcical 
absurdity” “‘ Snapping Turtles,” in which Miss 
Maggie Ford with a great deal of versatility 
impersonated four characters, while Mr. Allan 
Hamilton undertook one female and two male 
parts. Miss Ford during the progress of this 
piece sang several songs in the serio-comic 
strain, A concert sustained by Miss Ford 





Miss’ Annie Brandt, and Mr. E. B. Marshall 
followed, and the performance closed with the 
“comic drama,” “Nan the Good for Nothing ” 
in which the whole company took part. We 
hardly care to take upon ourselves the respon- 
sibility of criticising adversely a company which 
received such flattering notice in Shanghai as 
this, but we are glad for their sake to see that 
their next appearance will be a smoking concert. 
The house which may be expected to attend it, 
will be more appreciative of their efforts than 
such an audience as Saturday's. Miss Ford is 
full of vivacity and sprightliness, Miss Brandt, 
whose ballad singing was fully appreciated on 
Saturday, will probably gain by a longer ac- 
quaintance with the acoustic properties of the 
Public Hall, and Mr. E. B. Marshall's powers 
as a pianist both in accompaniment and in solo 
are unquestionable. 








Cuaris1’s Circus is at Singapore, and referring 
to the performance, the Free Press says that 
“among the items on the programme which 
deserve special mention is the performance of 
the Japanese acrobats.” A paragraph in a 
Hongkong paper recently stated that the show 
would probably come north again. We observe 
that the bears presented to Chiarini by the 
Emperor are still alive and excite a good deal of 
admiration. Some doubts were expressed while 
here whether these huge denizens of the icy 
north would stand the high temperatures of the 
places where Chiarini is wont to exhibit in the 
south, 


Messrs. W. M. Srracuan & Co., agents of the 
China Shippers’ Mutual Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, inform us that the company’s steamer 
AMoyune, with the first teas from Hankow, was 
docked in London early on Monday morning, 
25th inst., having made the passage from Han- 
kow to London, including all stoppages, in 36 
days. The A/oyune left Hankow at 3.46 a.m. 
on Sunday, 20th May, anchored off the Red 
Buoy at 4.20 p.m. on Monday; left the Red 
Buoy at 5.25 p.m. same day, and arrived at 
Singapore at 6 a.m. on the 28th, sailed from Sin- 
gapore at 9 a.m, same day, and docked in Lon- 
don early on Monday morning, the 25th inst. 











Tue cruising squadron, consisting of the Zaka- 
chtho, Naniwa, Fuso, Tsukushi, Kaimon, and 
Musashi, anchored in Nagasaki harbour on the 
morning of the 24th inst., where they intended 
to remain a few days prior to leaving on a visit 
to Chinese ports. The only other war-vessel 
at Nagasaki at that time was the German gun- 
boat Zit’s. The Porpotse arrived at Nagasaki 
on the 23rd, but left next morning for Kobe. 





Says the Singapore Free Press:—The importa- 
tion of Russian petroleum oil into the East 
seems to be on the increase. The steamer S/. 
Albans brought a large consignment for Singa- 
pore a week ago, the steamer Afonarch passed 
through a few days ago with a large cargo for 
Japan, and the Strathairly has arrived here from 
Batoum with a cargo of 58, 447 cases for Saigon. 





A Novetty among English inscriptions on sign- 
boards—and there are some rare things of that 
nature in Japan—is the following:—Beam. Rid- 
ing. To. Geiher. This is intended to signify 
“Passenger-carriages to Nikkd.” We invite 
our readers to trace the artist’s conception. 


Major-Generat. Parmer, Royal Engineers, has 
been appointed a Consulting Engineer (un- 
salaried) to the Home Department. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION IN FAPAN. 
Soa 

E read with no little interest an ad- 

dress delivered by Mr. OTORI at 
arecent meeting of the (Gakushu-Kai-in). 
Mr. OTort is a Senator and Director of 
the Nobles School (Gakushu-in). He was 
formerly Director of the Imperial Engineer- 
ing College, and few names stand above 
his on the list of influential Japanese re- 
formers. The subject he chose for his 
address was female education ; a subject 
of immense importance to the future of 
Japan. Looking back to old times, he ob- 
served that when Chinese philosophy and 
science first found their way to Japan, their 
cultivation seems to have extended to the 
weak sex; for in those days—some gooyears 
ago—we find such celebrated authoresses 
as MURASAKI SHIKIBU, AKAZOME EMON, 
Izumi SHIkiBU, SEISHO NAGON, and many 
others, of lesser but still great renown. Yet 
the circle of these female literates was 
very limited. The great majority of wo- 
-men could not even write. Things re- 
mained thus for generations. Even the 
sweeping changes incidental to the fall of 
feudalism did not include an impulse 
towards the improvement of female edu- 
cation. The first practical step in this 
direction stands to the credit of the Colo- 
nization Bureau. In 1871, on the occasion 
of the despatch of a special Japanese 
Embassy to Europe and America, Count 
KuROoDA (then Chief of the Colonization 
Bureau) caused five girls to be sent with 
the Embassy for education in the United 
States ; the object in view being to pro- 
vide educational advantages for the female 
population of Hokkaido. By the same 
Bureau a Dutch governess was engaged 
to teach the female children in the Bureau's 
school. This was the commencement of 
the education of girls in Japan: only a 
partial commencement, however, for a long 
time elapsed before the reform extended 
beyond the Bureau’s immediate domain. 
Not until within the past three or four years 
has the movement become really earnest 
and general. And, as is usual in the case 
of all reforms, there are enthusiasts who 
advocate extreme measures—the whole- 
sale introduction of Western systems of fe- 
male education. Mr. OTORT is not prepared 
to go so far. He holds that Japan is Japan ; 
that her circumstances are peculiar ; her 
scale of livingis different from that of Europe 
and America, and her social customs in 
some respects radically different. What, 
then, should be the programme of female 
education in this country? Taking the 
three recognised divisions, maidenhood, 
wifehood, and motherhood, Mr. OTORI pro- 
ceeded to sketch in rough outline the due 
objects of aim in respect of each. What 
is required of the Japanese maiden, ac- 
cording to his estimate, is upright be- 
haviour, nobility of sentiment, modesty of 
language, and learning, not necessarily 
profound but rather of a general character, 
as a knowledge of geography, history, 
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arithmetic, elementary sciences, and one 
or more foreign languages to facilitate 
social intercourse. Finally, “ should there 
be competence for more, musig and 
physical exercise may not be unservice- 
able” (‘nao yoryoku areba ongaku taiso 
nado kokoro-e aru mo yé naki ni arazu.’’) 
In the case of a wife, education should 
seek to inculcate fidelity, virtue, obedience 
to parents-in-law ; cordiality and hospi- 
tality in her intercourse with members of 
her husband's family; economy and skill 
in household management—the last includ- 
ing ability and will to direct the kitchen, 
and if need be, to act as cook, for Mr. 
Orort thinks that in this important branch 
of her duties the Western wife is ahead 
of the Eastern. On the functions of 
motherhood he laid special stress, lament- 
ing, at the same time, the general ignorance 
that prevails about them. From the time 
of conception until the time of leaving the 
nursery, the child is virtually under its 
mother’s care, and on the nature of its train- 
ing during this period, Mr. OTORI bases 
the prospects of its future career. He 
utterly condemns the idea of converting 
the nursery into a school-room, and main- 
tains that in the judicious direction of their 
amusements alone should any effort be 
made to teach children during their early 
years. The gist of the whole address, as 
summed up by the speaker himself, was 
that attainments useful for social inter- 
course should be a secondary object in 
female instruction, the prime aim being 
to educate good wives and good mothers. 
Considering this address in combination 
with another on the same subject delivered 
by Professor HATOYAMA at the Upper 
Normal Female School in Tokyd, we see 
plainly that the spirit of revolt against the 
wholesale introduction of foreign institu- 
tions into Japan has spread to the field of 
education as well as to that of politics. The 
education of the Japanese woman is to be 
conducted with reference, primarily, to her 
functions as a wife and amother. Her 
position in society and in the sphere of 
those “equal rights” that certain enthu- 
siasts would assert for her in the Occident, 
is to be altogether a secondary considera- 
tion. This is well, very- well. The Japa- 
nese woman possesses many traits which 
it should be the object of her educators to 
develope rather than to erase. No one 
can seriously desire to see her placed on 
the exaggerated pinnacle occupied by her 
sisters in the West, or trained in the arti- 
ficial atmosphere so many of them breathe. 
She may aim rather at the golden mean, 
preserving the attributes of a true woman, 
practising her virtues, and commanding 
the respect and consideration, without for- 
feiting the affection and tenderness, that 
are her due. We could wish that both 
Mr. Orort and Professor HATOYAMA had 
supplemented their remarks by pointing 
out what a large debt Japanese men leave 
still unpaid to their sisters and their wives, 
and how idle it is to talk of bettering the 
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position of the woman until the man learns 
to treat her with justice. Very sincerely, 
too, could we wish that that the vital ques- 
tion of physical development had not been 
relegated to such a markedly insignificant 
place by Mr. Orort. After all essential 
knowledge has been acquired, then and 
not till then, ‘should there be competence 
for more, music and physical exercise may 
not be unserviceable.” Commenting re- 
cently on the Italian Minister’s excellent 
and timely speech at the meeting of the 
Educational Society, we spoke despair- 
ingly of the apathy shown by leaders of 
Japanese thought in respect of this great 
problem. Could more signal warrant 
be found for our despondency than Mr. 
Oror’s address? The nation is racing 
along in hot pursuit of the scientific West, 
utterly careless of health and strength, 
of the physique of the next generation, 
and even ability 
to utilize the intellectual acquisitions it 
makes, Again and again thoughtful 
foreigners cry out against the madness of 
this indifference to the first priaciples of 
physical economy. At the University we 
have one English teacher who, being gifted 
with exceptional aptitude and an inexhaus- 
tible fund of energy, has succeeded in 
inspiring many of the students with a 
wholesome love of out-door exercise. But 
what hope is there that these alien warnings 
and efforts will be of permanent avail when 
those to whom the young generation really 
look for guidance address them in the 
indifferent language of Mr. OToR1? ‘Nao 
yoryoku areba ongaku taiso nado kokoro-e 
aru mo yé naki ni arasu.” Truly, these 
words are a study. Would it have been 
possible to stifle the whole subject of phy- 
sical development in a more deadly atmos- 
phere of apathy ? 


of its own ultimat 








THE GREAT CRYPTOGRAM. 
é PIS 

IKE many other long-buried things, 
Mr. IGnatius DONNELLY’s wonderful 
Cryptogram has fared badly on exposure 
to the light. It may be said to have 
crumbled to pieces. The only place where 
it retains any consistency is here in Japan, 
and that among Japanese journalists, who, 
though interested in SHAKESPEARE, can 
hardly be expected to show expert know- 
ledge of English cyphers. The one thing 
achieved by Mr. DONNELLY is the establish- 
ment for himself of an industrious and arith- 
metical reputation. His perseverance, his 
ingenuity, and withal his xazveté will be re- 
membered with respect when his theory 
ceases to provoke any sentiment but deri- 
sion. The very stupendousness of his 
work secured for it respectful treatment 
at the outset. A thousand closely-printed 
folio pages are too big a thing to be treated 
flippantly by “irresponsible reviewers,” 
and therefore critics have hitherto ap- 
proached the task with a certain AGAG-like 
gait. Calculation piled upon calculation ; 
arithmetic elaborate, confounded, and con- 
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founding, fills the greater part of these |a large number of symbols to which he| SHAKESPEARE’S contemporaries, “the jea- 


thousand pages. Mr. DONNELLY says of 


himself that his difficulties exceeded those | 


of CHAMPOLLION when grappling the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, and even the indefatig- 
able Zimes says of him:— We defy any 
one but a born accountant to follow Mr. 
DONNELLY through his system of decipher- 
ing, or to check off and verify his calcul. 
tions.” Thus perched on an almost inacces- 
sible pinnacle of arithmetic, the American 
seer has escaped of 
attack. But his position is none the less 
untenable. Bewildering as is his jugglery 
with figures, the accessories of his art, in 
other words, the bases of his crypto- 
gtaphic discovery, must of necessity be 
limited and comparatively simple. With 
words sufficiently numerous and principles 
of permutation sufficiently liberal, you 
can construct any narrative you please. 
SHAKESPEARE'S dramas comprise fully one 
half of all the words contained in an ordi- 
nary English dictionary, and if one is free to 
combine these as one pleases, and to attach 
arbitrary meanings to the units of the 
combination, there is no limit to the results 
obtainable. Of course Mr. DONNELLY 
does not avowedly take any such licence. 
He professes to be guided by rigid prin- 
ciples. Let us see whether he is. In the 
first place, he uses two cryptograms. This 
alone is almost sufficient to damn him, for 
it is inconceivable that if BACON undertook 
the extraordinary task of scattering the 
fragments of a narrative of historical events 
throughout a series of dramas, and hiding 
the clue to their intelligible connection in 
a cypher, he would have wilfully compli- 
cated the problem and imperilled its solu- 
tion by using two entirely different cyphers. 
Such a difficulty is nothing to Mr. Don- 
NELLY, but it would have been everything 
to Bacon. As for to the cyphers them- 
selves, one of them is not of Mr. Don- 
NELLY’S discovering. It was published 
long ago and condemned by competent 
critics. Nevertheless, it is simple and in 
some respects startling. By its aid the 
names NICHOLAS FRANCIS BACON and 
other matters are extracted from the 
“Merry Wives.” The “Great Crypto- 
gram,” however, is quite different and far 
more complicated. Its bases are five ‘root 
numbers” and forty-three ‘‘ modifiers.” 
How are the ‘root numbers” obtained ? 
Where do they come from? On what prin- 
ciple are they founded? Mr, DONNELLY 
explains none of these things. He keeps 
hissecret, lest other people should anticipate 
him in working out the rest of the story. 
So far as we know, therefore, his ‘root 
numbers” were evolved entirely out of 
his own consciousness. His “ modifiers” 
stand on equally fanciful ground. Their 
origin is not governed by principle, nor is 
any principle observed in their applica- 
tion. It comes to this, therefore, that Mr. 
DONNELLY, being furnished with a large 


extreme violence 








number of figures which he can add or) 


subtract at will, succeeds in manufacturing 
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Even if he 
used the figures according to any fixed 


jattaches arbitrary meanings. 


rule, one might have some faith in his 
But he allows himself absolute 
Setting out in search of a word 
to correspond with a figure, he skips from 


| methods. 
freedom. 


page to page backwards or forwards, and 
|counts from line to line, upwards or down- 
wards, just as suits the convenience of his 
lcryptogram. He may have a system, but 
he has not been at the pains to expound it, 
jand therefore he cannot expect the world to 
jbelieve in it. When we find that because 
Herne, the phantom-hunter, “shakes” 
in one page of the ‘Merry Wives,” and 
because ‘ 
pages farther back, the two words are to 
be combined into SHAKESPEARE, we be- 
gin to find Mr. DONNELLY a little fanciful. 
And having performed these perplexing 


peere out” occurs a couple of 





calculations and bewildering application 
What are the historical 
facts for the sake of transmitting which to 


what results ? 


| posterity BACON wrote a series of unap- 

proachable dramas and invented an almost 
They are, 
says the Saturday Review, “a series of 
cocks and bulls, containing absolutely 
nothing of any importance, but much silly 
scandal about Queen ELIZABETH and other 
| people, written, despite its Shakespearian 


|undecipherable cryptogram? 


have come from the pen of SHAKESPEARE 
and BACON, and sometimes not Elizabethan 
at all—a production as damning in its way 
\as the productions which certain spiritual- 
ists have assigned to certain spirits.” 
Turning, again, from the cryptogram 
itself to the circumstances of its existence, 
the demands upon our credulity become 
still greater. Mr. DONNELLY'S suspicion 
that a cypher was hidden in the text of the 
dramas came to him, he says, as a flash of 
inspiration. 











No one else had been visited 
by this flash for two centuries and a half. 
Even when thus inspired, it was not with- 
out much discouragement and disap- 
pointment that he finally found the clue. 
When he did find it, this is what 
it led him to—a story concealed so effec- 
tually that, as Zhe Times puts it, “not 
one in ten thousand, knowing of its exist- 
ence, could have been able to trace it out 
by the most indefatigable industry.” Is it 
in the remotest degree probable that 
Bacon, ‘the wisest of mankind,” would 
have ‘“‘acted so like an inspired idiot as 
to devote invaluable time and unparalleled 
ingenuity to concealing the matters he 
hoped might be no secret, and devising 
the inscrutable enigmas which he earnestly 
desired should be found out?” Other 
objections there are, numerous and con- 
clusive. For example, if BACON wrote 
the plays and falsely ascribed them to 
SHAKESPEARE, BEN JOHNSON must have 
been a party to the plot, and so must 
who edited the folio edition of 1623 from 





a collection of original manuscripts. Was 
ever secret so well guarded? And then 





words, in a style equally impossible to}; 


|lous society of wits, players, and play- 
wrights with whom he lived and caroused 
in unreserved familiarity”"—how is it 
conceivable that they could have failed 
to find him out if, instead of being the 
author of the immortal, incomparable 
dramas, he was a shallow imposter, a 
boorish and illiterate player with common- 
place talents, a ‘‘ butcher,” as Mr. Don- 
NELLY calls him? The folio edition itself, 
to which BACON is supposed to have com- 
mitted his elaborately complicated cypher 
and which was published many years be- 
fore his death, is “disfigured by a pro- 
fusion of gross typhographical errors,” 
and has been described as “' offensively 
slovenly.” The fact appears to be that 
Mr. DONNELLY set out with the firm con- 
viction that BACON wrote the plays, and 
in the strength of that belief laboured 
to build up proofs in part imaginary and 
in part incredible. 








THE DRESS OF FAPANESE LADIES. 
ee 


\ X 7 E have received the following letter : 


To Jaraxese Women wuo are Aportine 
Foreign Dress. 

Japan is so rapidly taking rank with other 
nations of the earth in all that pertains to Western 
civilization that it is not strange that foreign in- 
novations have at last reached woman and her 

. Nor is it strange that Japanese women 
should wish to adopt the dress worn by the women 
of nearly all civilized nations, Perhaps it would 
add to a feeling of sisterhood if the women of all 
these nations should wear the same costume. 

Now if the women of Japan are fully determined 
to adopt foreign dress, it would be useless to urge 
them not to do so, but before they adopt it in its 
entirety, they should know the opinion of those who 
have studied the Subject and who think that there 
is great need of improvement in certain particulars. 
Some who have resided for years in Japan and 
compared Japanese with European dress, seriously 
question the advisability of an entire change, and 
do so on the ground of modesty, economy, and 
health. 

Some critics may say that Japanese dress, as 
worn at present, is immodest, bit with the addition 
of more underclothing no fault could be found with 
it on that score. European dress can be worn in 
an objectionable way, as in that exposure of bust 
and arms known as “full dress,” and even the 
ordinary Western dress is not above reproach. A 
lady whowent to reside in Japan had never dreamed 
that her own ordinary dress was immodest until 
she compared it with that of Japanese ladies around 
her, and was made aware in an unpleasant way that 
the close fitting of the upper part of the body, 
thereby emphasizing sex, was making her con- 
spicuous. 

From the standpoint of beauty, grace, and suit- 
ability, Japanese dress, modelled after the best 
Japanese standards, is both elegant and refined, 
and it would take years for Japanese ladies to 
adapt to themselves and wear'with equal grace a 
costume to which they are entirely unused. 

As to economy, it requires but a glance to see 
that in the amplitude af buropeatt skirts and their 
trimmings there is _a great amount of superfluous 
material, so that whether Japanese ladies use their 
own rich and beautiful materials or not, the ex- 
|pense of the whole costume is increased, to say 
nothing of the great change and increased expense 
of household furnishing which will be necessary 
when foreign dress is adopted. Foreign carpets, 
chairs and tables must be added to foreign skirts 
and shoes, to the entire remodelling of those beau- 
tiful interiors so widely praised and held up to the 
western world as examples of elegance and sim- 
plicity and harmonious proportion. 

But the attention of Japanese ladies should be 
called especially to the relation of foreign dress to 
health. Intelligent and conscientious ladies in 
America have long been considering how to make 
their dress less burdensome and unhealihful. 

Some have made a partial solution in combining 
several articles of underwear in one garment, which, 
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thus simplified, is called a combination or union 
suit. But there still remains the setious problem 
of heavy skirts and dangerously close fitting 
dress bodies. Some of the most eminent physi 
cians in the United States declare that the alarm- 
ing and wide spread ill health and the lack of 
endurance among American women is due, far 
more than to any other cause, to these heavy skirts 
dragging upon the lower part of the body and to 
tight dressing about the waist. Skirts may be 








suspended from the shoulders. Many American 
ladies wear them thus suspended. But when long 
and full and heavily immed, they burden and 





trammel the wearer and prevent lightness, ease, 
and grace in walking. 

But the worst evil in European dress is the in- 
sidious custom of wearing corsets, far more direful 
in its consequences than the Chinese custom of 
compressing the feet of women. Japanese look 
down upon that custom; why not upon the foolish 
and wicked custom of other nation: lt is some- 
times said that corsets are not injurious when 
worn loosely, but stiff steels and whalebones can- 
not be otherwise than harmful, pressing upon the 
softest and most yielding parts of the body. And 
often so unconsciously does the wearer adjust the 
corset that every organ in her body is com- 
plaining of ill treatment and her health is under- 
mined before she realizes that she has done the 
mischief. Rarely can a woman be convinced 
that her corset is too tight. A good way 
of testing whether the clothes are too tight is to 
take careful measures of the waist when undressed, 
both when the lungs are inflated and when they 
have been emptied of air. ‘Then take the some 
measurements over the clothes or corsets. It will 
be found that in nine cases out of ten the expan- 
sive power of the chest and lower 1ibs has be 
largely diminished. But our health depends 
the largest degree upon our ability to breathe freely 
and deeply, All this is said that Japanese ladies 
may be made aware of the dangers in such a 
course before adopting foreign diess and that they 
may be led to stop and consider well before doing 
what will affect not only their own health but that 
of their sons and daughters. Surely Japanese 
ladies are too patriotic to end. the health of a 
nation and to ndon what is beautiful and suit- 
able in their national costume, and to waste money 
on foreign fashions, when there is such a great call 
for means to establish and carry on institutions for 
the education, enlightenment, and christianizati 
of all the women in the t; Rather let 
join the best women in other lands in. studying 
what is the best way of adapting dress to the health 
of the body and by the development of the soul. 

H. Frances Parmeter. 

Signed in approval by the following ladies :— 

Lucretia R. Garriep (widow of the late Pre- 
sident Garfield.) 

Frances F, Crevetann (wife of the present 
President of the United States.) 

Hecen F, Smirn, Lady Principal of Wells 
College. 

Frances E. Wittarp, 

Mary Atten Wes: 
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Presdt., Nat. W.C.T.U. 
, Editor of Union Signal. 
ELEY, M.D., Dean of the Wo- 
men’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

Ramapat Mysore, Hindostan. 

Mary Evans, Principal of Lake Erie Seminary. 

Exizapern BLaNcHarp, Principal of Mt. Hol- 
yoke Seminary. 





Miss Alice E, Freeman, just before her resig- 
nation as president of Wellesley College, wrote 
as follows: “Iam very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to endorse Miss Parmelee’s admirable 
and ‘forcible letter to Japanese women. I have 
felt eagerly interested’ in the subject from the 
beginning of the movement of Japanese women 
toward our unfortunate dress, and have been 
keenly regretful at their Prospect of discomfort 
and ill health. [hope this plea will be very widely 
circulated and prove influential in retaining the 
beauty and comfort and hygienic characteristics 
of their own enviable dress. Please let me be 
known therefore as one who most heartily endorses 
this paper and urges Japan women to find: a better 
and wiser dress than ours.” 


This subject has been already so fully 
discussed in our columns that we approach 
it again with some reluctance. Our own 
decided and often expressed opinion is 
that, gua dress, the advantage is on the 
side of the Japanese costume. At the 
same time, as the signatories of the letter 
point out, the Japanese costume has one 
undoubted disadvantage: it fails to dis- 
charge fully the prime function of all 





clothing, namely, to provide a decent 
covering for the person. We foreigners 
who only see the Japanese woman abroad 
or on where correctness of 
costume is imperative, do not appreciate 
all the embarrassing accidents to which 
her The educated 
Japanese, however, is very of 
these things, and fully understands that 
without some supplement the Kimono is 
an imperfect garment. Our lady corre- 
spondents say—and of course their verdict 
is conclusive on such a point—that the 
defect might be easily overcome by an 
addition of under-clothing. Granting that 
something of the kind were possible, 
would there not still remain the import- 
ant drawback that a limp, closefitting 
skirt, like that of the A/mono, is fatal 
to freedom of locomotion? In respect of 
these two objections it has indeed been 


occasions 


dress exposes her. 


sensible 





urged that under no circumstances is the 
Japanese dress more gross 

the fashionable ball-costume of the West, 
and that so far as concerns impediment to 
the free use of the limbs, there is little to 
choose between the Western and the 
Eastern styles. But the ball-costume of 
the Occident is an abuse : it cannot fairly 
be put forward as an inevitable defect; 
and, on the whole, the dress of the Euro- 
pean and American lady unquestionably 
offers less restraint to locomotion than the 
dress of the Japanese. There 
however, all the difficulties raised by the 


y indecent than 





remain, 


| signatories of the letter; difficulties not to 


be argued away, and indeed scarcely ad- 
mitting discussion. It will be for Japanese 
ladies to consider them seriously before 
committing themselves finally to a com- 
plete change. 

Though speaking without hope of prac- 
tical results, we cannot but repeat our firm 
conviction that Japan has missed, or is in 
danger of missing, a great opportunity. 
Every person knows that in this particular 
matter she has given no thought to the 
relative merits of the two costumes. Her 
idea—a thoroughly justified idea—is that 
the question of dress stands at the very 
threshold of her women’s admission to the 
pale of Christendom. She does not 
imagine, as some sneering critics pretend, 
that a mere change of costume can secure 
admission ; but she does believe that the 
removal of external differences is an im- 


portant preliminary to the desired end.|* 


Further, it is evident that Japanese dress 
in its present form is not suited to the 
household life of the West. Admirably 
adapted for squatting on mats or kneeling 
on cushions, it is manifestly inconvenient 
where chairs and sofas are used. Now to 
change the domestic habits of Japanese 
women and men is an object with all 
reformers; hence their advocacy of a 
change of costume. Thus we have a 
political motive and a social motive, both 
so powerful that considerations of comfort 
and hygiene have been thrust into the back- 
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ground, Of the former point the signa- 


UN 


tories of the letter seem to have taken no 
thought. Of course the Japanese would 
have preferred to keep their own costume. 
Nobody need be in any doubt as to that. 
In discarding it, they subserve their wishes 
and inclinations to a purpose deserving of 
What we believe, however, is 
that the sacrifice is unnecessary. The art 
civilization of Japan commands such sincere 
admiration in the West that the costume 
of her women, which is distinctly a part of 
that art, might be left to win approval on 
its own merits. We are fully persuaded 
that with a slight modification it would win 
not only approval but imitation. Instead of 
discarding her national costume for that of 
the West, Japan might enjoy the pleasure 
and distinction of seeing the West adopt 
her fashions. The modification we speak 
of is the substitution of the Aakama for 
the skirt of the present A#imono. The 
hakama solves all the problems that women 
in the West have been for years discussing. 
It is a perfect form of the “ divided skirt ;” 
picturesque, graceful, eminently modest, 
and offering a minimum of impediment 
to freedom of locomotion. There could 
be no prettier and more practically excel- 
lent costume in the world than the present 
upper garment of the Japanese lady sup- 
plemented by the hasama. Women in 
the West, though fully alive to the absur- 
dities and imperfections of their costume, 
as set forth by our correspondents, and 
though prepared to gladly welcome a radi- 
cal change, shrink with natural reluctance 
from the responsibility and embarrassment 
of initiating such a change. How greatly 
would their route be smoothed were they 
supported by the practical evidence of 
Japanese example. Do the ladies of this 
country imagine that we paint an over- 
sanguine prospect? Let them peruse the 
following bit of evidence taken from a 
London journal just received :— 


There is now, writes a Parisian correspondent, 
a decided tendency towards what is called “ Japo- 
nisme.” Everything is to be @ la Faponaise since 
Madame Judith Gautier's success at the Odéon 
with her Marchande de Sourires, and at a fancy 
dress ball which is to take place in a certain artis- 
tic mansion all the ladies are to be dressed after 
the mode which prevails at Yeddo. There is al- 
ready a strong suspicion of *Japonisme” in 
everyday foilettes which you see worn in the Bois, 
on the Boulevards, or at Longchamps on a big 
race day; and some Par n ladies have been 
endeavouring to give themselves, by the aid of 
pencils, ches, and cosmetics, those peculiar eyes 
and languishing Oviental features which are iden- 
tified with the youthful maidens of Yokohama and 
cent places. M. Pierre Loti’s Afadame Chry- 
santheme has also been responsible to a consider- 
able extent for the introduction of ‘ Japonisme 3” 
but Madame Judith Gautier has certainly given 
@ most potent impetus to the new mode, which 
seems destined to assume alarming dismensions, 
This is turning the tables on the Old World with 
a vengeance! Some years ago the Japanese were 
praised for having adopted French uniforms and 
dress, their women evincing at the same time a 
strong desire to “titivate themselves” @ la Pari- 
sienne. All this seenis destined to change now 
that the fair members of the Metropolis of Fashion, 
re setting themselves to the strange task of imi- 
ating their Oriental sisters. 


The flippant writer of this notice thinks 
that the ladies of Paris have set themselves 
a ‘‘strange task,” but we venture to pre- 
dict tiat even he would employ a very 
different term did the dress of women in 
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Japan include the hakama. It should be 
added, too, that the adoption of this gar- 
ment by Japanese ladies generally would 
not be an innovation, strictly speaking, 
but only an extension of existing customs. 
Already the hakama is worn, and has been 
worn for centuries, by girls up to the age 
sixteen, At all events 
is Paris imitating Tékyd at the very mo- 
ment when Tokyé is doing violence to its 
own inclinations and setting at naught 
considerations of comfort, hygiene, and 
economy by imitating Paris. 

One question we desire to take this 
opportunity of putting. Why will not fo- 
reign ladies residing in Japan go a step 
beyond advice, and themselves set an ex- 
ample to their Japanese sisters? Preach- 
ing is cold work without practice. If it be 
true, as the letter printed above asserts 
and demonstrates, that the advantage rests 
with the Japanese costume gua costume, 
why should not those who recognise its 
superiority emphasize their recognition by 
wearing it? Such a course would have 
more influence than a thousand written or 
spoken appeals. But so long as it is seen 
that Western ladies in Japan, while pro- 
fessing to admire and approve the dress 
of their Japanese sisters, are careful never 
to wear it themselves, so long, we fear, will 
their advice seem to lack sincerity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— es 
THE “ YOMIURI SHIMBUN.” 


To THe Epivor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—For two or three days past I have fixed a 
litle extra attention to the news contained ina 
native paper published under the name of the 
Yomiuri Shimbun, and I must say that some of its 
revelations are rather startling. Most of the 
paragraphs appearing in this sheet are decidedly 
anti-foreign in their tendencies, and some, if not 
dictated by crass ignorance, are malicious in the 
extreme, likely to mislead the average reader and 
to do harm generally. 


Commenting upon the recent_ importation by 
Messrs. qardiné, Matheson & Co. of a cargo of 
Russian kerosene oil, the Yomiuri Shimbun in- 
forms its readers that this oil is inferior to the 
American product, that it burns with a lurid red 
flame and throws off a great deal of dense black 
smoke, like that coming out of the funnel of a 
steamer using Karatz coal. It laments the opening 
up of this new branch of trade as likely to lower 
the value of the native kerosene, and generally 
gives one the impression that the writer of the 
article is a shareholder of some Japanese Oil Re- 
fining Company, or at least that he is paid to write 
in the interests of such a company. 

In another column the paper deprecates the 
increasing habit of its countrymen to adopt and 

itate everything foreign. It urges the advisabi- 
lity of dropping business relations with the wily 
foreigner, who is too clever for the native merchants, 
and recommends cultivating the friendship of the 
Chinese, who, it thinks, are not more than a match 
for Westerns in business and with whom Japan has 
been on friendly terms for centuries past. 

The Yomiuri also ventures upon medical ground 
and ridicules the idea that soup or beef tea should 
have any curative or strengthening properties. It 
permits its readers to indulge in soup, if they have 
any fancy for it, but asks them not to imagine 
that they will derive any benefits from its use, even 
during sickness. 

In reporting the Barber Field case, this en- 
lightened sheet states that the prisoner is the 
captain of the Wakanoura Maru, instead of 
saying that he had been in command of the 
Sagami Maru about three years ago, and when 
mentioning some circumstance connected with the 
accused's native wife or concubine, it uses the 
characters for Yonotekake (foreigner's mistress), 
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still further explaining the matter in kana by call 
ing the poor woman 7 7¥2¥, rashamen (sheep), 
aterm of scom and derision used by. the lower 





classes for all women living with foreigners. Per- 
haps the writer in the Vominrd is not aware of the 
fact that most of his countrywomen who live with 





foreigners are infinitely better off than their sisters 
who occupy a similar position as the wives of 
natives. 





ie foregoing are only a few examples of the 
y recurting “balderdash” to which the Vout 
uri eats its readers, and T should stiongly advise 
the proprietors to keep a stricter watch over their 
penny-a-liners or they may, some day, find them- 
selves involved in serious trouble. 
Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Yokohama, June 2tst, 1888. 











B. 


THE HISTORY OF JAPANESE LAW. 


To tHe Eprror of THe “ Japan Matt.” 


Sin,—In the Fapan Weekly Mail of Jane 16th, 
I find’a leader :—The “ History of Japanese Law,” 
the last portion of which is a most severe criticism 
on some supposed theory of Dr. Michaelis con- 
cerning the motives of Japanese law reformers. 
Any reader of the paper in question must clearly 
understand that the abolition of extra-territoriality 
is mentioned as one amongst other motives of 
legal reform in Japan, That such has been the 
case or is the case, no Japanese or foreigner 
would be silly enough to deny. However, you 
contrive to reproach the author of the paper with 
circulating a mischievous error through want of 
thought. 

I have no wish to argue, but simply intend to 
furnish your readers with some more material for 
a fair judgment. 


You base your accusation upon this quotation : 
“As might be expected, a prominent change took 
place in the domain of penal law, the 
ment, in its endeavour to obtain the abolition of 
the extra-territoriality of foreigners in Japan, had 
to undertake the reform of the penal law.” 

This quotation is incomplete and misleading, 
the exact words running thus :—“ These facts uni- 
versally known (meaning the ‘social reforms on 
the model of European civilization’) are briefly 
mentioned here, because they have become the 
immediate motives of the reforms of the penal law. 
It goes by itself that the penalties, such as had 
been enforced until the end of the third period, 
could not but appear impracticable in the altered 
circumstances even to the staunchest advocate of 
old ideas. ‘The Government who by sending am- 
bassadors to Europe and America tried to obtain 
that the Treaty Powers might give up the jurisdic- 
tion over tbeie subjects living in Japan, had at 
first to think of reforming the penal law.” 

Let us see what the ‘Japan Weekly Mail (not 
yours at the time, I Know) of former years said 
four weeks before the return of the well known 
embassy composed of such statesmen as lwakura, 
Kido and others. In a leader The Revision of 
the Treaties, No. II.” (see Weekly Mail, 1873, 
August 16, p. 583) the following passage occurs: 
“The proper national pride, the desire to raise 
their country to a position in which they can justly 
claim the same rights and privileges Western 
Powers grant to each other, have indeed remained 
the same, but instead of believing any further that 
the desired results could be obtained by a simple 
enunciation of principles, the conviction has grown 
upon the leaders of the Japanese policy and 
is di gaining in strength, that the peculiar 
situation of their country with regard to the extra- 
territorial rights of foreigners can be modified only 
by the introduction of judicial and administrative 
reforms, more thorough than the framing of a code 
copied from the law books of some Western nation, 
or the introduction of rules of procedure imitated 
from those in use on the banks of the Rhine or the 
Missouri.” 

It would be easy to quote some more passages, 
of quite a similar bearing, from the Japan Weekly 
Mail of 1873 (see for instance “The Christian 

uestion,” February 22, p. 1153 “ Extraterritorial 

urisdiction,” April 19, p. 251, and September 6, 
p- 637.) But I think the one quotation above is 
quite sufficient. 

At the end of your leader you tell your readers : 
—Dr. Michaelis says that the improvement of 
the penal codes has now been delayed owing to the 
adjournment of the Treaty Revision Conferences.” 

This is just as misleading a quotation as the 
former one. In reality Dr. Michaelis says :— The 
conditions are still ‘too little consolidated; the 
legislation is too vascillating. The expectation 
if it were only a preliminary conclusion has been, 
through the adjournment of the Treaty con- 
ferences, removed to such an uncertain dis- 
tance, that a description of the actual penal 
















































code of Japan and its latest history, could only be 
an imperfect picture.” Is there anything in this 
to be construed into the “circulation of a mis- 
chievous error” to the detriment of Japanese 
statesmen? That there is absolute uncertainty 
of time, is admitted by yourself. See Zavan 
Weekly Mail, 1887, August 6. p. 130: “So far 
as the Treaty itself is concerned we do not see that 
its prospects are injured. Under the circumstances 
the codification and promulgation of the civil laws 
must have preceded its operation ; they will now 
precede its conclusion. ‘The difference in point of 
time need not be great.” 

‘Yo conclude, I dare say that many of your 
readers will agree with me when I say that you 
very much appear to have rendered yourself guilty 
of “want of thought and mischievous error” when 
you based your severe sentence upona mere abstract 
of Dr. Michaelis’ paper, without first veryfying 
the exact wording of the aggravating passages. 


Very truly yours, A GERMAN. 
Tokyo, June 23rd, 1888. 


(Our correspondent has not proved his case. at all. 
proved ours, With regard to the first point, his own transla- 
tion simply’ confirms our rendering. With regard to the 
second, we confess that the meaning of his translation is very 
obscure, but the only sense we can make of it is that the im- 
provement of the penal codes has been delayed owing to the 
Adjournment of the Treaty Revision Conferences. His quota 
tion from the Japan Weckly Mail of 1873 is entirely beside the 
question. His quotation from the Japan Weekly Mail of 1883 is 
singularly misconstrued. The question of time raised there 
has no reference at all to regal retorm:: it refers wholly to the 
consummation of Treaty Revision. We may say, however, 
that we had no intention of most severely criticising” 
Michaelis. On the contrary, we recognised the value of 
excellent paper, but were none the less bound to correct mi 
conceptions which, whether really entertained or not by the 
writer, were certainly suggested by his language.—Ev. 7.M.] 
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“RAGGED AND MEANLY DRESSED.” 


To THE Eprror oF THe “ JAPAN Mat.” 
Sir,—Itissurprising to see the avidity with which 
you, as well as the other English Press of Yoko- 
hama, produce the rot that comes to the surface 
antagonistic to the protective policy of the United 
States. In your issue of to-day you quote Mr. 
Lyall, H.B.M, Consul at Galveston, to show how 
the high tariffs of the United States affect the cost 
of living of the working classes as epitomised by 
The Times. “The expenses of a working man 
with a wife and six children or of a small farmer 
with the same family will be for the first year, at 
the most reasonable estimate, $900. Of thishe pays 
about £160 to aid the protected manufacturers. 
He pays 80 per cent. on woollen-cloth, 45 per 
cent. on cottons, 50 per cent. on notions, 35 per 
cent. on shoes, 25 per cent. on leather, 60 per 
cent. on Chinaware, and 45 per cent. on cutlery, 
or on an average about 49 per cent. taxes on ac- 
tual necessaries. This looks well on paper, no 
doubt about that; it has a colouring that is vivid, 
but is it true? Mr. Lyall is supposed to assert : 
“The American workman earns higher wages 
than the European, but he has to pay about twice 
as much for everything he purchases, and gets 
fewer and inferior articles for fis money. Clothing 
is more than twice as dear as in London, and the 
alleged cheapness of provisions in the United 
States is an entire fiction. In the towns, especi- 
ally in the Southern States, the cost of living is 
double or treble what it is in Europe. Country 
people live cheaply because they live on their own 
produce and buy nothing except flour, tobacco, 
sugar, and coffee. In consequence of the tariff 
they cannot afford to buy decent clothing, and 
are almost to a man ragged and meanly dressed.” 
If Mr. Lyall really wrote such rot as the above to 
his Government, his capacity for fabrication is 
grand. If he believed what he wrote he is an 
imbecile in intellect. It is the fashion now-a-days 
for the English philanthropist to bewail the condi- 
tion of the American working man and farmer. 
Yet all the while the English labourer and farmer 
is seeking pastures new, glad to bid farewell to his 
home to embrace the hard conditions pictured by 
such men as Mr, Lyall. The real fact is that Ame- 
rican workmen and farmerslive better, eat more and 
better food, wear better clothes, earn more money, 
spend more money, save more money than any 
other other labourers and farmers in any part of the 
world, The statement that the cost of living the 
“first year” “at a most reasonable estimate is 
$900’'—while it is stated that men go ragged and 
meanly dressed buying nothing “except flour, 
tobacco, sugar, and coffee,” is, on its face, absurd. 
It has not been my lot tolive in Texas, but there is 
little doubt that the conditions of life are not so 
widely different from that of other portions of the 
Union—and nowhere else is the picture, drawn 
by Mr. Lyall to be seen. Ragged and meanly 
dressed!” Why is it that the world is contribut- 
ing every year to the population of the United 
States if Mr. Lyall is to be believed? One thing 
is sure, these ‘ragged and meanly dressed ” 
labourers and farmers never think of migrating to 
old England to better their condition, be they ever 
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so ragged. We do not hear of any measures be 
ing taken by the authorities of the State of Texas 
toassist any of these “ragged and meanly dressed 

labourers and farmers to emigrate to some more 
favoured land, but we do hear of English authori 
ties devising ways and means to enable Englisl- 
men to reach America or some of the colonies 
for the reason that they are homeless, houseless, 
and unemployed, possibly not “ ragged or meanly 
dressed,” but on the ragged edge of starvation 
in that great free trade country. It may be that 
there is some Texan in Japan who will refute the 
statements of Mr. Lyall regarding the “ragged 
and meanly” dressed Texas labourer and farmer. 


Yours, &c., ANTI-FREETRADE. 


Yokohama, June 27th, 1888 


[Mr. Lyall’s ‘rot and “imbecility"” are now clearly demon- 
strated. —Eb. J.M.) 








POSTAL FACILITIES. 





To THe Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 
Sir,—In the old days I can understand that 
letters posted one day in Yokohama could not well 
be delivered at Miyanoshita before the next, but 1 
cannot see why, tow the railway runs so far as 
Kodzu, letters and papers should take 20 to 
24 hours to reach Miyanoshita when the journey is 
made under four hours by visitors. My paper 
only reaches me on the day following publication. 
Perhaps you might be able to explain the delay. 
Yours, &e., A SUBSCRIBER. 


{We cannot explain the delay, and we are well aware that the 
Journey can be done in four hours. The Japan Sfail cannot be 
posted early enough to catch the 9.36 train, but the paper in in 
he post olfice hours before the departure of the train that 
leaves at noon, and the reason why it is not delivered at Miya- 
noshita till next day is not apparent.—Ev. J.M.] 








ARTILLERY COUNCIL REGULA- 
TIONS. 
oan es 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the revision of the Artillery 
Council Regulations and order it to be promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated May 19th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) Count Kuropa Kiyotaxa, 
Minister President of Si 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 














ImreriaL Orpinance No. XXXVIII. 
ARTILLERY CounciL ReGuLaTions. 


Art. L—The Artillery Council shall be under the 
control of the Superintendent of the Artillery 
Corps. It shall investigate and decide as to 
weapons, ammunition, material, and implements 
required in artillery equipment, and as to the modes 
of their employment, and shall enquire into artillery 
affa foreign countries. 

Art. IL.—The following officers shall be appoint- 
ed to the Artillery Council :— 

President—A Colonel of Artillery. 

Officers for the conduct of general business— 
‘Two majors and five officers ranking from and 
lieutenant to captain of artillery. 

Art. I[L—The President shall have charge of, 
and be held responsible by the Artillery Depart: 
ment for, the various business of the Artillery 
Council. 

Art. 1V.—Officers for the conduct of general 
business shall be occupied in preparing dralts and 
plans, examining material and in transacting the 
ordinary business of the Council. 

Art. V.—Under the officers so employed in the 
conduct of business, higher inspectors, inspectors 
of artillery, overseers of various artillery works, 
and clerks shall be appointed. 

Art. VIL—A Committee, which shall be divided 
into two sections, shall be appointed in the Council, 

Art. VIL.—The first section of such Committee 
shall consist of field officers who shall discharge 
their duties as members of the section in additioi 
to those of other posts. 

Art. VIIL.—The members of the second section 
(who shall only be appointed when any matter 
calls for the deliberation of the section) shall be 
officers occupying other posts, as staff officers, 
higher officers of the various arms of the military 
service, of the Board of Control, Medical, and 
Veterinary Boards and technical officers attached 
tothe War Department, and such members shalb 
be relieved from their duties on the Committee as 
soon as the discussion for which they have been 
summoned is concluded. 

Art. IX.—Should the President be absent from 
any discussion held by the Committee the officer 
next highest in rank shall preside. 

Art. X.—AIl subjects on which the deliberation 
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of the meeting is required must be sent in either 
by the Superintendent of Artillery or by the Council. 

Ait. XL— According to the nature of a subject 
it may originate either with the Minister of State 
for War ot the Counsellor in-Chief, or the military 
Controller-in Chief, but the order in which it is 
brought before the Council must be as tollows :— 
The Minister of State for War and the Counsello 
in-Chief shall communicate the subject to the Con- 
toller-in-Chief, who shall tansmit it to the Su- 
petintendent of Artillery, who in turn shall com- 
municate it to the President. 

Art. XIL--In the event of materials, machines, 
or models being required for the purpose of experi- 
ments, the President may obtain the same direct 
from the director of the Arsenal. 

Nors,—In such a case the cost must be defrayed by the Council. 

Art, XIIL.—Should special expenses be neces- 
sary in connection with the employment of m 
terials or models as above, a statement of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, with an estimate of the 
cost, should be laid before the Superintendent of 
Actiliery. 

Art. XIV.—Should troops or horses be required 
for the carrying out of experiments, the circums- 
tances and reasons of the case should be laid 
before the Superintendent of Artillery. 

Aut. XV.—Should the services of an instruction 
company from the Gunnery School be required in 
connection with experiments, the same shall be 
obtained by communicating divect with the Direc- 
tor of the School. 























































SAILING RACE. 
- 

A sailing race took place on Saturday under the 
auspices of the Yokohama Sailing Club. The 
wind was light for the most part, only freshening: 
towards the close. Of the fourteen Loats entered 
all got away except the Afonocacy's launch and 
Fubal E., the latter, though towed up to the start- 
point failing to get across in any kind of time. 
Fubal E. went over the course afterwards, keeping 
However, most unjustifiably to windward of the 
competing craft under circumstances when it was 
distinctly her duty to get out of the way. The 
start was a good one, Aborigine getting first across, 
but some change of positions took place on the run 
outtothe North Mark, Princess Maud was first to 
appear in view laying for the Lightship, followed 
by Molly Bawn, Aborigine, Riever and Mary each 
separated by about the same distance. ~ lolly 
Bawn was ‘able in the beating to overhaul the 
small cutter, both going round the Lightship to 
gether, ‘The breeze had so far changed that after 
rounding the Home Mark spinnakers came into 
use and as the wind held fairly strong the vest of 
the course was soon negotiated. ‘The racing was 
uneventful, presenting few features worthy of notice, 
barring perhaps the easy victory of Mary in het 
class, the weather being all round just such as 
suited her, and the great peril, from 
Princess Maud just escaped, of losing first p 
in the B. class. Mr. E. Beart was officer of the 
day, a launch having been kindly lent for his ac- 
commodation by Capt. Martin,” Following ave 
the times :— 




































FIRST ROUND. 








A Ctass. — Notrhe Light: 
Rating. mark. ship. Home. 

Mr. A. Weston's Aborigine ae 3:59.00 4.17.20 
Mr. G. 5. Burdis's Riever . 3 404-00. 4.22,30 
Mr. B.C. Howard's Jub OA, Sates SP ees ed 
Mr. B, Valentine's Bowhead ‘00... 26 3.03.30 4.31.30 4:54.40 
Mr. S. McGinerty's Monecacy’s 

Launch... Wiis! TT 





Messrs. Abbey and Schmidt's 
Moiguito 

Wheeler’ 
lan Owston's Prin 
SW. Falek’s Noneman 












Molly Bacon 
us Maud 











oxen 
Mr. C.D. West's Ronin os. 
Donald's Mary 
a ilabelle's La Helle 
Mr. F, W, Johnson's Southern Crass 
Mr. F Owston’s Bertha 1 
SECOND ROUD 
A Cuass. 










2.57.30 4.26.00 
D. 













North’ Light 
fy ship. Finish 

Mr. A. Weston’s Alorigine ...4.$9.19 $.33 10 $43.18 — 

Mr. GS. Burdis's Biever 4 $8.18 §34— $8159 4 

Mr. E. Valentine's Bowiead”. 6.03.30 
B Cunss. 


Messrs. Abbey and Schmidt's 


- 6.27.00 8g2 6.188 
4-49 $0 §.26.55 


$4087 9.80 $.377 
481-49 $27.30 $48.54 11,58 §.36.56 












Mr. W. Falck's Nonen $lngo — 0.06.45 139.8 $083.37 
C Curss. 
Mr. C.D. West's Ronin s.:$09.0° — — 6.08.2$ 9.50 $.55.38 
Mrz J. Donald's Mary Wigis6-20 $.36.— §:s7.02 12.32 §.44 30 
Mr. L, Salabelle’s Za elie 5 34-32 17-15 0.7 617 
Mr. F.W. johnoon's Southern 
Cros = Sn, = 


Mr. F, Owston’s Bertha 


$.$0.30 6.23.20 18.53 6.5 «5 
WINNERS. 











‘A Cuass, hms 

Aborigine ret S4312 
i B Genes. 

Princess Maud.ss.sesrisseeasecsve 6.56 

Cities, pea? 

MATY serssrreen aoe sessetiee $4439 
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IVEMS FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 
os 
San Francisco, June ast. 

ILLR.M.'s cruiser Rasboynik, Captain Woulfe, 
left Honolulu for Nagasaki on May 13th. 

Naval Cadet John G. Griswold, late of the 
Monocacy, Was tendered his tesignation to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, to take effect at once. 

Lord de Clifford, who was recently on a visit to 
Japan, received letters on arriving here whieh 
hecessitated his immediate departure for England. 

Mr. W. HL. Seton-Karr, whose book on Alaska 
was reviewed in a tecent issue of the Fapan Mail, 
has left here on another expedition t0 the scene of 
his former exploits. 

Captain Davies, who was vecently detached from 
the Funiata at Shanghai, and ordered home on 
account of ill health, reached San Francisco on 
May 27th. 

Captain McNair returns in command of the 
Omaha. Mvs. McNair, who is at present on a 
brief visit to Honolulu, will shortly arrive this port 
to embark for Japan. 

The U.S. steamer Omaha recently atvived at 
Acapulco, where she remained awaiting stores 
fiom this port, which were sent to her by a 
steamer leaving on the 5th June. 

At the time of the artival of the City of Peking 
at Honolulu, Adinival Kimberly was. ill, and had 
taken temporary quarters on shove, The Vandalia 
and Adams were then at that port. 

The Tsukuba Kan arrived at Honolulu on April 
26th. According to a local paper, “her officers 
are exceedingly pleasant gentlemen, and are mak- 
ing the most of their stay by visiting all the points 
of Interest.” 

Naval-Cadet Jewell, son of the Captain of the 

S. Essex, who Nas recently been suffering 



























































U: 
from diphtheria at the Naval Academy, has been 
granted an extended leave of absence. Mrs. 
Jewell, on her airival at this port, receiving en- 
couraging letters as to the condition of her son. 

It is the opinion of naval officers of the Pacific 
Squadron that the Dolphin, on her arrival on this 
coast, will be ordered to proceed to Japan, where 
she will become the dispatch-boat of the squadron. 
The Dolphin is of steel, built by the late John 
Roach, and is supposed to be able to steam 17 
knots. 





The passengers who landed at Honolulu from 
the City of Peking were placed in quarantine for 
18 days, owing toa case of small-pox which occur- 
ted on May 5th. ‘Three Japanese and 254 Chinese 
were placed on a hulk, but Mr. and Mrs. G. D. 
Fearon, niece, and amah, were placed in an iso- 
jated cottage on shore and were quite comfortably 
situated. 

‘aptain Phythian, late of the U.S. S. Trenton, 
is chairman of the Naval Board for the supervision 
of the construction of the new vessels of war now 
building. The Secretary of the Navy has approved 
of the Board’s recommendation that an extension 
of the contract time be allowed to Messrs. Cramp 
and Sons, of Philadelphia, who ave building the 
Baltimore, Yorktown, and Vesuvius. 

The following officers recently of the U.S. S. 
Omaha, which left your port on January 23rd, 
after artiving at Panama, crossed to Aspinwall, 
and took passage to New Yok in the U.S. S- 
Pensacola :—LieutCommander Frank Courtis, 
Lieutenants John H. Moore and C. M. McCar- 
teney, Ensigis Guy W. Brown, L. S. Van Duzer, 
Charles H. Harlow, and H. G. Dresel, Surgeon 
Edward Kershner,’ Assistant Surgeon’ John S. 
Sayre, P. A. Engineer George B. Ransom, Assist 
ant Engineer W. D. Weaver, Boatswain John J. 
Killin, and Carpenter Josiah E. Keen, 






































Tue Dascer or Cecennity. 
yon Liebig, it is well: known 
discoveries, but, well foresceing the danger that might arise by 
Applying his name wrongfully to a number of chemical articles 
invented by himself, he connited the right of using his name exe 
clusively t0 the well-known Liebix's xtract of Meat Company, 
Limited, upon the distinct understanding that himselt and bie 
delegate, Prof. Max von Pettenkoter, should analyseand control 
the whole of the Company's production of Extract of Meat. 
When English Courts of Law decided that anybody might use 
Liebig’s name for any Extract of Meat purporting to have been 
manitactured according to his process, and of whatever quality 
itmight be, Haron Liebig's sense of justice and faleness was 
naturally shocked and surprised, for this decision enabled per- 
sonsto sell, under the title of Liebig's Extract of Meat, am 
article which was not manufactured according to his special 
directions or under the control of himself of his delegate. In 
France and Belgium the Courts held otherwise, and if a pure 
chaser buys Liebig’s Extract of Meat in these countries, he 
obtains that manutactured by the Compa: 
of moxt inferior qualities are = 

‘A number of otlier articles 
big's periect health sweet, 
* Liemig's extract of 
articles with w 
tion. ‘The publ 
suthiciently war . se articles, in 
the belief that or guaranteed by the 
celebrated and world-renowned chemist, Baron Justus von Liebig. 





‘The celebrated chemist, 


Justus 
rmadern number of mont rape 


portant 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
aa 
(From our Sreciat CorresronDent.) 


London, April 18th. 


A case which is being brought before P. 
ment and the country for the dozenth time is 
of the treatment of Mr. William Tayler, Commis- 
sioner of Patna, during the Indian Mutiny. In 
is this. Mr, Tayler was the local 
ruler, to all interests and purposes, of the great 
province of Behar, the capital of which was Patna. 
He did not pull well with his immediate chief, 
Sir Frederick Halliday, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. Tayler is described as a man of great 
courage and ability, who possessed a wonderful 
knowledge of the native language and character, 
At the breaking out of the mutiny, he believed 
that Patna was in great danger on account of 
its large and fanatical Mahommedan population ; 
Sir Frederick Halliday, living at Calcutta, was of 
a different opinion. ‘Tayler took various steps to 
guard against an outbreak—which actually took 
place—and in this way got himself into collision 
with his chief. He was superseded, and after 
many months on starvation allowance, during 
which he made things pretty hot for Sir Frederick 
Halliday, he was dismissed. Time passed on, 
and when the causes of the mutiny and other 
enquiries arising out of that event came to be in- 
vestigated, it was found that Tayler was quite 
correct and Halliday wrong. For example, one 
of the principal charges against Tayler by his 
chief was that he arrested certain innocent Ma- 
hommedan gentlemen. Six years afterwards Sir 
Herbert Edwardes had to investigate a widely- 
spread Wahabee conspiracy which had Patna for 
its centre, and as a result he sentenced three of 
Halliday’s innocent Mohammedans to death. 
And so in half a dozen other cases. Two mem- 
bers of Lord Canning’s Council who concurred in 
his dismissal wrote to him afterwards that he 
was right and they were wrong; scores of the 
greatest Indian authorities—Frere, Edwardes, 
Eyre, the Cottons,—missionaries, native bodies, 
in fact a cloud of witnesses who must have known 
what they were talking about, declared that but 
for his measures Patna must have been caught up 
in the whirlwind of the mutiny, and even Calcutta 
itself would have been in danger. Sir John Kaye, 
Colonel Malleson, Mr. Holmes and Dr. Duff, four 
historians of the mutiny, declare that Tayler's 
conduct was beyond reproach, and that it saved 
Behar. Kaye says ‘it was manly beyond the 
manliness of even that troubled time.” Yet, with 
all this, Tayler has cried out for redress in vain; 
he does not want money, he only wishes it to be 
acknowledged by the Government that he did good 
service, and that his dismissal was due to a mis- 
apprehension. But this he cannot get, in spite of 
the loud and repeated outcry of the press. Zhe 
Times took the matter up again recently and we 
are likely to hear very much more of it in the 
House of Commons. 


The telegraph will have taken to you the news 
of Sir Francis Plunkett’s appoinment to Stock- 
holm, and of Mr. Hugh Fraser’s to Tokyo, as it 
has brought us the news of the death of Mr. Rus- 
sell Robertson. This last event was published 
in the first editions—or rather the second, for the 
evening newspapers have no first editions, prac- 
tically their first issue is the second—of the evening 
papers, which appeared between one and two on the 
day of Mr. Robertson’s death. The Reuter's mes- 
sage simply ran that he died that morning in 
Yokohama, and it probably reached London before 
11 o'clock, for a very brief biography from the Fo- 
reign Office List was given in several of the evening 
papers. I do not know at what hour the sad event 
took place, but it would appear that it must have 
reached London at about the same hour by the 
clock that it took place at Yokohama, and journalists 
in London were busy before noon writing a few 
details about a man who died at the other side 
of the globe the same morning. It seems but a 
week ago that Mr. and Mrs. Robertson were say- 
ing good-bye to their friends in their lodgings in 
Prince’s Street, Hanover Square, the day before 
they sailed, and his death has come as a great 
shock to a good many here. I believe Mr. 
Robertson had quite made up his mind when he 
went out that he would remain in Japan long 
enough to complete 30 years service, so as to en- 
title him to the two-thirds pension, and then come 
home for good and all. His intention was, as he 
said not long before he left, that this should be 
his last voyage to the East. Alas! it was his last 
voyage. 

Many of your readers, no doubt, will remember 
the manner in which the elder Dumas succeeded 
in producing such a constant and rapid stream of 
exciting novels, by which he made three or four 
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large fortunes. He employed hacks to write them 
for him, and then touched them up himself and 
added his name, or added his name without touch- 
ing them up. A’ Belgian artist, named Van Beers, 
who has been making a stir in the world during 
the past three or four years, appears to have 
adopted a similar plan. He had a well-advertised 
exhibition in London two years ago, which has 
since become permanent; one of the posters re- 
commending the public to see it was illustrated 
with a huge line drawn with a brush, and a few 
smaller lines tossed down apparently at random on 
the paper above it. This was a specimen of the 
Van Beersstyle. He had exhibitions in halfa dozen 
European capitals at once, and produced his pic- 
tures with a speed which astonished the public; 
canvass after canvass flowed out of his studio without 
cessation. The secret has been revealed in the 
course of a lawsuit at Bruges. M. van Beers though 
apainter, is still more a manufacturer of paintings. 
His journeymen painted the pictures; he touched 
them up more or less, signed them and uttered 
them to the world as the works of his own hands. 
Sometimes he did not touch them up atall, but 
signed them forthwith. But, if the evidence is to 
be believed, he had another little dodge. If a 
painting were extremely bad, he got some one 
else, usually his servant, to attach his (van Beers’) 
signature, so that the painter might, if necessary 
be able to say the painting was a forgery. Ac- 
cording to the report, the painter admitted this, 
but said it was a studio secret, which it was very 
scandalous to reveal. A journeyman employed 
quarrelled over the division of the spoils, and the 
whole pretty tale came out. The decision of the 
Court was based on the truth of the journeyman’s 
story. The circumstance has led to a discussion 
and exposure of the methods of picture-dealers, 
such as the manufacture of old masters and the 
like. But rising living artists suffer in the same 
way. A dealer buys half a dozen works of rising 
artists, and secures their receipts. He gets a few 
copies made of each, which are stowed away, 
while the original is exposed and sold. The pur- 
chaser receives one of the copies, and the fraud, if 
it is discovered at all, is not punished for the 
seller is usually out of reach by that time. The 
system has grown, it is said, to enormous dim 
sions of late years; there are scores of painters 
London working on it now at a very low rate of 
pay. One is strong on skies, another on cows, a 
third on water, a fourth does nothing but grass, 
and soon. In 1879 one artist swore that of 153 
pictures bearing his name, which were shown to him, 
only eleven were genuine; Landseer was deceived 
by a copy of one of his own pictures, and Mr. 
Ruskin felt compelled to sign a copy of a Turner 
which he had made for himself, it was so well ex- 
cuted as to deceive even the very elect. These 
and many similar stories are being told now in the 
newspapers, Apropos of M. van Beers’s little law- 
suit at Bruges. 

It is with great regret that I have to chronicle 
the sudden death of Mr. Matthew Arnold on the 
15th instant at Liverpool, whither he had gone to 
meet his daughter, who was to arrive the same 
afternoon from America.” He was out walking 
with Mrs. Arnold, when he fell forward—dead 
of the fell disease that killed his father Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, Angina pectoris. In this month's Nine- 
teenth Century he has a very interesting and amus- 
ing article on the United States which, judging by 
the telegrams, is not quite well received by our 
cousins across the Atlantic. Some one has said, I 
cannot remember where, that Matthew Arnold 
went about the world with a perpetual sneer, an 
air of superciliousness, on his face. This was of 
course remarked of his writings; but whether it 
was due to the impression left by his writings, it 
did always appear to me that on his handsome 
face there was a look of conscious superiority, which 
some people might twist intoa sneer. But on the 
only occasion on which I was privileged to meet 
him face to face at a dinner-table—it was at the 
house of the head of a well-known London publish- 
ing firm,—there was no trace of this in his manner 
or conversation. On the contrary, he seemed to 
me to be one of the simplest men in speech 
and apparently in thought that I have ever met. 
Amongst those present was Joseph Thomson, 
fresh from his last journey into the heart of 
Africa, and I well pemeuiner the eager and 
childlike interest with which Arnold listened to the 
young Scotchman—then pallid and bright-eyed 
with the jungle fever—as he told us about the 
Masais, and their extraordinary customs. He 
questioned and cross-questioned Thomson, and 
frequently cjaculated “ How queer!” “ How very 
interesting!’ and the like, and after dinner he 
made the traveller tell him again about the war- 
dance of the Masais, and the manner in which they 
work themselves up to a state of frenzy while 
dancing and shouting. I came to the conclusion 
that if he appeared supercilious, his appearance be- 
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lied his heart, which was genial, kindly, and, I 
should say, humble, Later on we got on subjects 
with which I was more familiar. He told, ina 
very amusing way, about a long conversation 
or discussion which he had had with’ some 
some sharp, shrewd Japanese whom he had 
come across somewhere, and who had defended 
Japanese progress against Mr. Arnold’s objec- 
tions. The argument, as well as I recollect, was 
chiefly that if Japan ‘is to maintain her indepen- 
dence and not be gobbled up, like Egypt, by some 
Power or Powers, she must have an efficient army 
and navy on the most advanced Western models. 
Grant this, said the Japanese, and all the rest 
must follow sooner or later. ‘ And when he met 
me in this way,” said Mr. Arnold, “I did not 
feel at all satisfied that he had not the best of it. 
It all comes to brute force, to base self-defence in 
the end; and when you get to that, art and letters, 
picturesqueness, beauty and all the other interest- 
ing and pleasant things of the world must go by 
the board. If you have to carry revolvers and 
daggers to defend yourself, you cannot wear the 
garments you like; you must have those which 
will enable you to use your weapons most readily 
and effectually.” This, I believe, is the sum and 
substance of my recollection of the great man who 
has just gone. It is trifling enough, but I feel a 
certain amount of satisfaction that I did actually 
see him and hear him, now that he is passed for 
ever from the sight and hearing of all men. 


London, April 27th. 

Atlast a real move in the direction of a reform 
of the House of Lords is promised. ‘The question 
has become in the usual phrase, a burning ” one 
of late, for even Conservative public opinion de- 
mands a change which will make the House a 
more efficient element in the Constitution, Lord 
Rosebery has on two occasions brought forward 
proposals to that end, but under the guidance of 
Lord Salisbury they have been rejected. A few 
months ago he moved in the matter again, and 
although he suffered a technical defeat in the 
House, he set people talking and thinking about 
the subject. Mr. Curson, the eldest son of a peer 
and a rising young Tory Democrat, drafted a 
Bill, which he discussed in one of the Maga- 
zines, and Lord Dunraven actually brought in 
an elaborate House of Lords Reform Bill. Of the 
details of this it is not necessary to say anything, 
as it was avowedly only a ballon d'essai, intended 
to excite discussion and to prevent the opinion 
of Parliament from wasting itself in generalities by 
placing before the' House a. series of contrete pro- 
positions in the clauses of the Bill. The important 
point is that Lord Salisbury, who has hitherto 
offered a simple non possumus to all schemes of 
reform, promised on this occasion that the Govern- 
ment themselves would take in hand a measure 
for facilitating the addition of life peers to the 
House. It is curious that just at this momenta 
document signed by more than twenty eldest sons 
of peers, who are members of the House of Com- 
mons, is published by the National Review, in 
which it is given as the opinion of the signatories 
that reform of the House of Lords is both desirable 
and feasible, and that the hereditary element 
should be reinforced by introducing a system of 
life peers. About half the number in addition want 
to see a modification of the hereditary principle by 
a system of selection or test of service. Lord 
Hartington is one of the signatories. i 
scandal in the House of Lords is that men like 
Lord Ailesbury who are not thought fit for a race 
course are fitto make laws. Public attention is 
being perpetually directed to the constitution of 
the House by the conduct of young peers. As a 
matter of fact Lord Ailesbury has nothing to do 
with making laws; he never has sat in the House 
of Lords, and he would not get two members to 
introduce him if he wanted to sit. No doubt it is 
true, as Lord Salisbury said in the course of a 
recent debate, that the morality and respectability 
of the House of Lords are at least as high as those 
of other assemblies of a similar character. The 
efforts of the reformers have been directed to two 
objects, first to secure that those who represent the 
hereditary principle shall do so worthily, and, 
secondly, to reinforce these by life peerages. ‘The 
latter seems about to be attained by the promise 
of the Government to bring in a Bill, while the 
former (which is obviously the most difficult part 
of the matter) will no doubt come in time. One 
step in reform has been taken, and that is the 
great matter. 

Of other Parliamentary intelligence there is 
much; but your readers will have to turn to the 
reports of the debates in order to understand it 
fully. Mr. Gladstone has made two attacks on 
the Budget, one in reference to the difference still 
maintained between the assessment of real and 
personal property, the other against the proposal to 
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tax bottled wines. This proposal appears to have 
annoyed the French, who threaten all kinds of 
risals; butas Mr. Goschen truly said, solittleregaid 
has been paid to our remonstrances in similar cases, 
that we need not be much put out by the objec. 
tions of France to a fiscal measure like this. 
Another very important parliamentary event has 
been an attack by Lord Randolph Churchill on 
the Government for refusing to extend the Local 
Government Bill to Ireland. Mr. Balfour argued 
that such local government as exists at present is 
abused for political purposes, and that it would be 
folly to have more of it just yet, but Lord Randolph 
brought up a number of pledges given by himself, 
when a Cabinet Minister, Ly the Prime Minister 
and others, and showed that the refusal to extend 
the new measure to Ireland was in contradicti 
to these pledges. ‘The “revolt” of Lord Randolph, 
as it is called, has raised the spirits of the Opposi 
tion, and appears to have had a bad effect on the 
Government. But this can only be for a short 
time, as the Liberal Unionists voted solid for the 
Government, and Mr. Chamberlain spoke against 
Lord Randolph, Indeed, the alliance between the 
two parties appears to have grown so solid as to 
be permanent, and Mr. Chamberlain not long 
since stated boldly that the old party divisions were 
obliterated, never again to be formed. We have 
grown accustomed to the phenomenon, so that it 
no longer looks strange, but this Union of the 
Liberals under Lord Hartington with the Conser- 
vatives, its extraordinary consistency and force, 
seem to me to be the most wonderful e the 
history of government by patty. The alliance 
owes ils nature, no doubt, to the characters of 
Liberal Unionist leaders, and above all to Lod 
Hartington, It is a blessing that all our states 
men are not consumed by patty spirit. Mr. Glad 
stone again rages like a bull of Bashan against 
all and sundry the acts of the Goveriment in 
Ireland. He writes sympathising with a Magis- 
trate who was struck off the Commission of the 
Peace because, when the Resident Magistrate in a 
town prohibited a meeting, he urged the people to 
hold it; he uses language almost as bad as that of 
United Ireland about Mr. Balfour's doings, and is 
generally in a very excited and active state. ‘I 
Jast important piece of news about Irish affairs 
that the Pope has denounced the Plan of Cam- 
paign. lis Holiness is rather late, but it will be 
interesting to see how the lish priests and people 
take the denunciation, 

Correspondence between Sir Morell Mackenzie 
and Mr, Lowe, The 7imes corresponden Berl 
has been published by the London evening papers. 
and has attracted wide interest, althongh the 
morning papers in accordance with their usual 
etiquette take no notice of it, one of their contem- 
poraries being in question. The eminent doctor 
accuses the correspondent of telegraphing the 
assaults of a portion of the German press on him, 
without also sending the statements of other 
papers. ‘There appears to have been some difier- 
ence between the two while the Emperor, then 
Crown Prince, was at San Remo, and when Si: 
Morell arrived in Berlin, Mr. Lowe wrote to him 
“offering his services,” in other words offer- 
ing to telegraph Sir Motell’s accounts of the 
condition of his illustrious patient. Sir Morell 
refused to see Mr. Lowe or have any communi- 
cation with him, ‘The other day a story having 
been told in the Cologne Gagette about some 
bungling in connection with the substitution 
of one canula in His Majesty’s throat for an- 
other, and Sir Morell being alleged to have been 
the bungler, Mr. Lowe telegraphed it to London 
in the usual way, and later on wrote to Sir Morell 
offering to send anything he desired to say about 
it. Thelatter wrote a very abusive letter, accusing 
Mr. Lowe of trying to levy blackmail and much 
more violent nonsense. ‘T'wo further letters were 
exchanged between the parties, and Sir Morell 
published the whole. All this is very deplorable. 
‘The squabbling of the doctors over the Emperor 
has been guite disgusting. On the present oc- 
casion, Sir Morrell Mackenzie has lost his temper, 
and hits out wildly and violently; he has had a 
very trying time, with heavy responsibility, while 
a portion (a small portion, i believe) of the Ger- 
man press has assailed him in a most discreditabie 
way. But he appears to think that Mr. Lowe's 
duty was to take no notice of the circumstance that 
these attacks were being made, whereas obviously 
it was his duty to report them. T usually read no 
morning papers but Zhe Zimes, and Mr. Lowe's 
letter on the state of the Emperor is the first to 
which Tturn. [always read it with attention, but 
it never occurred to me that there was the faintest 
trace of malice or unfairness towards Sir Morell 
Mackenzie. Were it not for the arduous position 
in which the latter is placed, I think his conduct 
in the correspondence would have been criticised 
with greather severity, for his letters are. ill- 
tempered, violent, and flagrantly unjust. 
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Some of your readers may remember a certain 
Comte d’ Hésisson, who, three y 0, publislied 
a book called “Souvenirs of an Officer,” or some 
similar title, in which a number of charges were 
made against British diplomatists, and” British 
soldiers during the Anglo-French) war against 
China. ‘The book was quoted on this account 
by the Paris correspondent of The Times; it 
had its day, its litle day, and ceased to be. 




















But the author has not ceased to wiite, His 
last product won is entitled “La Légende de 
Metz,” and has reached its thirteenth edition, 








The legend” of Metz is that it was given up, 
abandoned, by Bazaine, who was subsequently 
punished for i he truth about Metz, according 
to the Comte d’Hétisson (and the French public is 
so eager to hear it that it has called for thirteen edi- 
tions of it), is that Bazaine was a brave man and 
an able general who did his best, but was deserted 
by Gambetta, Freycinet, and the members of the 
Government of the National Defence. These pub- 
lished statements, which they knew were lies, saying 
that Bazaine was amply provided for; Gambetta, 
in order to maintain the spirit of the people, circu- 
lated false statementseverywhere in France. When 
the sh came, he determined to put the blame 
on the Metz generals; he thought he could make 
the public believe that his lies were all true, 
and that the generals were Weacherous. He pro- 
posed a decree of outlawry against them all, but 
his colleagues refused to agree; he then fixed on 
one, and that one the commander, The witnesses 
against Bazaine appear to have been a bad lot, 
and to have all come to bad ends. ‘The principal 
was d'Andlau, who has just come to grief over the 
decorations traffic; another is a convict ; another 
was shot in the Commune, aud so on, Gambetta’s 
colleagues are said to have warned hin of the 
character of the men on whose evidence he was 
relying. Dating the tial the members of the 
Court were tampered with; the President told 
them that the Government were determined to 
have a conviction, and that it had better be 
unanimous—so Bazaine was condemned because 
it essential that the lying by means of 
which Gambetta was endeavouring to buoy up 
Fiance should not be discovered. Such is the 
Comte d’Hérissons story, and the present 
portance of it is that it adds another stone to 
the cairn of teproaches, contempt, and scorn 
which is now being piled upon the Republican 
régime in Fiance. ‘The black-coated lawyers and 
journalists who have tuled France since 1871 ave 
everywhere being held up to the public as self- 
seeking miscreants, caring nothing for the countey 5 
the Comte d'Hétisson comes in here and charges 
the very best of them, Thiers and Gambetta, the 
popular heroes, with Leing no better, but rather a 
good deal worse than Ferry, Freycinet, Goblet, 
and the vest. Practically all this is favour of 
Boulanger, who is the popular leader against the 
present régime, and who declares according to this 
morning’s papers that he would abolish the office 
of President altogether. ‘This, with the removal 
of the Senate, appears to Le the goal of advanced 
Radicals in France. 

Major ‘empler, a gentleman who devotes him- 
self to ballooning, and who in consequence got an 
appointment at Chatham, is to be heavily com: 
pensated for being put upon his tial on a charge 
of revealing balloon secrets to outsiders. ‘The 
evidence against him collapsed completely, it 
being shown that he was in Kent when he was, 
according to the charges, in Birmingham. Major 
Elsdale, his accuser and commanding officer, is 
sent off to rusticate in Bermuda. ‘The interest 
created by the trial is due to the circumstance th 
it showed that almost any foreign Goveinme 
can obtain a knowledge of the secrets of our mil 
y and naval manufacturing departments. 

Sir Thomas Wade has been definitely appointed 
Professor of Chinese at Cambiidge, at present 
without stipend. [I wonder when we shall hear of 
the appointment of a Professor of Japanese in this 
countiy, There is one at Berlin, and one in 
Paris; but [ doubt whether we shall have one in 
London, Oxford, or Cambridge during the present 
century. The Times has just published a letter 
from its Japan correspondent on Matetial Pro- 
giess in Japan, ‘The title sufficiently indicates its 
scope. 

The Queen has just returned from a visit to 
Berlin, where Her Majesty was received with the 
utmost kindness and cordiality by the Berliners. 
For the moment whatever anti-English feeling 
may prevail in certain quarters there was hushed 
and there appears to be a good deal of gratifica. 
tion in this country at the results of the visit, so 
far as they are known, 
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London, May 6th. 

‘The news of Count Ito's resignation reached us 
by a Reuter’s telegram on the morning of the 
2nd, and is a perfect bolt from the blue. People 
here who know something about Japanese matters 
cannot account for the Premiet’s resignation at 
such a critical time—critical that is in the work of 
introducing patliamentary institutions to which he 
has given up several years of his life. A writer in 
The Times suggests that Count Io would not 
resign for any other reason than that he was 
thwarted in some way in his policy in regard to 
the Parliament of 1890. As to Count Kuroda, so 
litle is known about him here, that no special im- 
portance is attached to his elevation, for his name 
is connected with no special policy or current of 
political ideas. Indeed, as far as [ am aware, 
only two journals have paid the’ smallest attention 
to the matter, Zhe Times and the Manchester 
Guardian. The former laments Count Ito's retire- 
ment, the latter is mainly concerned with the 
Rising Sun, and tells us almostall that is to be told 
about Count Kuroda. Indeed, one or two of the 
London papers (the Daily Telegraph was one) 
thought the subject of so little importance that 
they did not print it atall; others slipped in a 
line and a half announcing the event in’ the 
middle of a score or two of other “items” such as 
fashionable dinner parties, amount of the property 
of deceased celebrities, which are usually put into 
a sort of omnium gatherum column, Sub-editors 
did not know that it was of any patticular im. 
portance, and they knew well enough that it had 
hot a millionth part of the interest for their readers 
that the Lea Bridge Mystery has. Zhe Times 
alone gave it an independent heading, and sub- 
sequently gave it nearly acolumn, in which the 
writer practically says:—" My dear readers, this 
is a very unfortunate circumstance; you don’t 
know anything about it, and Tcan't tell you. It 
is inexplicable. “The cause might be this, or again 
(as Uncle Remus says) it mighn't; in the sweet 
bye and bye we may know about it; until then 
possess yout souls in patience, for it’s no use trying 
to guess.” 

Sir cis Adams, Minister at Berne, has re- 
tired from the Diplomatic Service, and leaves 
Switzerland with every mark of friendliness and 

diality on the part of the Authorities of the 
Confederat It was stated, I do not know how 
tuly, Fiancis was anxious to return to 
Japan, an applicant—if this be the word 
Suitable to the manner in which the higher members 







































































of the Diplomatic Service make their wishes known — 
for the Tokyd Legation quite lately on Sir Francis 
Pluukew’s promotion. 


This morning The Times has several atticles and 
communications respecting the Chinese immigra- 
tion to Australia, and in a leader appears to take 
the Australian side respecting the necessity and 
proptiety of imposing a poll-tax or taking some 
measure of a similar kind to prevent the influx of 
Chinese. It says there is no real reciprocity be- 
tween China and any other country in this matter. 
No one could suppose that there is any danger of 
China being overrun by British emigrants, while 
that Australia will shortly be overrun’ by Chinese 
is not only likely but certain, China might easily 
employ its surplus population by developing its 
material resources, for its potential riches are as 
great as those of Australia or any other country i 
the world. I refer particularly to this leading 
article because it is the first time that any of the 
leading English papers has spoken in this way, 
and taken, as it were, the Anti-Chinese side of the 
question. ’ Hitherto ‘the English press has been 
against the prohibitionists, and it would be i 
leresting to know the secret history of this change 
in The Times. But I presume it will never be 
known, 

The papers this week record the death of a man 
whose name probably is not known to a great 
number of your readers, but who, nevertheless, 
occupied an important position, and played a lead. 
ing, thongh obscured, part in’ some great public 
movements of recent years, [refer to Mr. F. W. 
Chesson, the Secretary to the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society, and, since its recent reconstitution on 
aless ambitious basis, Secretary also to the Anti- 
Opium Society. He was only 54 years of age, and 
looked ten years younger, while his unbound 
energy was that of a boy.” His name might have 
been seen frequently appended to letters to The 
Times, and in connection with deputations to Secre- 
taries of State, Colonial Governors, and the like; 
butasa rule he kept himself in the background. 
He was the o:ganizer of the meeting or deputation, 
his hand drew the address, or sketched out the 
scope of the speeches, and arranged the time, place 
and subjects. He never spoke in public, and took 
no open or prominent part in the gathering, what- 
ever it might be, but it was all his doing, from 
beginning to end; the noble lords, the honourable 
and right honourable gentlemen present had all 
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been assembled by him; they answered his bugle 
call, and having got them into order and given 
them their instructing he quietly retired out of 
sight or hearing, and (o the outside public scarcely 
seemed one of them, Mr, Chesson was in fact a 
wire-puller; but he never pulled a wire for an un- 
worthy or a personal object. He was always asso- 
ciated with what he at least regarded as good and 
sometime holy, causes. All his qualities were of 
good homespun, shrewdness, sobriety, carefulness. 
He always knew the limits of the attainable ; he 
knew his forces, never under-estimated those 
against him, and laid his plans to get what was 
possible. He never soared away like some of his 
so-called leaders ito the empyrean far out of the 
reach of practical men and practicable things; he 
was above all things a practical man, practical as a 
family solicitor or a bank manager is practical. 
He took a great, though perhaps not altogether a 
friendly, interest in the good people of Hongkong, 
and many a question put in the House of Com- 
mons about their doings, was drafted in his office, 
and put by the member appointed by him. He 
had his correspondents everywhere, and they in- 
cluded all sorts and conditions of men. He had a 
good deal more to do with the appointment of 
Colonial Governors than would be believed by 
persons who never had a glimpse behind the scenes. 
The members of his society would suggest to the 
Colonial Secretary privately in the lobby of the 
House that Sir So-and-So was really a most objec- 
tionable man to be sent to such and such a place; 
one after another half a dozen members, prompted 
by Mr. Chesson, would make remarks in the same 
sense, with the result that So-and-So would be 
sent somewhere else. He was the life and soul of 
the famous Greek Committee founded by Lord 
Rosebery and Sir Charles Dilke about the time of 
the Berlin Treaty to advocate the claims of 
Greece ; he fought in favour of the Iibert Bill in 
England, and got Mr. Bright to deliver a speech 
at a public meeting held in Willis’s Rooms to 
strengthen the hands of Lord Ripon. His counec- 
tion with the anti-opium Society was one of many 
years, though he was Secretary only since the 
resignation of Mr. Storrs-Turner in 1885, after 
the ratification of the Chefoo Convention, Mr. 
Chesson was one of the products of our parlia- 
mentary system; he was an organizer of public 
opinion, and his work, carried on quietly and even 
obscurely, had frequently most important. conse- 
quences. In his hands, about fifty public men, 
some of them men of prominence, were puppets; 
intelligent puppets, perhaps, but puppets for all 
that, He remained concealed, and pulled the 
strings which caused them to talle and gesture in 
front of the stage to the audience who thought it 
all spontaneous, 

We are promised a new monthly periodical, 
called The Universal Review, the first number to be 
published on the 15th of this month. It costs half 
a-crown, but unlike the other half-crown monthlies, 
it is illustrated. The editor is Harry Quilter, the 
art critic, and his prospectus contains the names 
of many eminent British and foreign writers. Mr. 
Quilter says he wants to produce a_ periodical 
interesting to all classes of readers, and also of an 
international character. Considerable space will 
be devoted to three subjects “which at present 
























































have almost disappeared from review literature,” 
viz: the arts of painting, fiction, and the 
drama. The illustrations will be reproductions of 


fine picture and drawings, ancient and modern ; 
the first novel will be one by Alphonse Daudet. 
Money, * the supreme question in human affairs,” 
which is neglected by the periodicals, will get one 
article at least every month, not written by review 
writers, but by men constantly and importantly 
engaged in financial operations ;” sport, (oo, will 
receive its meed of space. Correspondence will be 
admitted. So far the prospectus. One would 
would think we had a sufficient: number of 
magazines already ; to read them all is beyond the 
power of any human being, however leisured ; they 
are for the most part excellently conducted, well 
written and interesting, and each has its own set 
of readers. Tam told that Harper has the largest 
sale of any magazine in England, the English 
Mlustrated coming close behind it. "The question 
must often occur to readers how all these magazines 
are able to live—from the six shilling quarterlies 
through a dozen or more half crown and a host 
of shilling monthlies down to six penny Cornhills, 
Longman's English Illustrated, and others, And 
if they were dependent wholly on the readers 























some of them would be dead long ago. But 
the secret of the mushroom-like yrowth of 
magazines lies not with readers but with the 


publishers. Every publisher now-a-days has the 
ambition to have a magazine or two of his own, 
sometimescalled after himself—Aacmillan’s, Long- 
mans’, Murray's, for example—but at any rate a 
magazine which is his very own, or in which he has 
a large interest. But publishers would not, 
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merely to have a magazine of their own, launch 
out into heavy expense which would be a loss to 
them. ‘To begin with, an zine collects around 
a publisher a large number of leading, or at least 
considerable, writers ; it creates a literary circle of 
which the publisher is the business man; con- 
tributors want collections of their articles published, 
they want independent works brought out, who 
should be the publisher but the man who has 
aleady sent them so and so many cheques for 
contributions to his magazine? ‘Thus, to take a 
very conspicuous instance :—Longman's owe Ma- 
caulay (not to speak of a large number of Whig 
writers of forty, fifty, and sixty years ago) to the 
edinburyha Matray’ became the Tory publisher 
through the Quarterly, and Blackwood through his 
magazine, ‘The brilliant writers who have con- 
tributed to Blackwood for the past seventy years 
or more have, to a man, published their books 
with the Edinburgh house; Macmillans owe Mat- 
thew Arnold, John Morley, and Kingsley to their 
magazine, as Smith, Elder & Co, owe such works 
as they publish of Wilkie Collins, Trollope, and 
George Eliot to Cornhill. Macmillan’s position as 
the first scientific publishing house in the world is 
due to the ownership of Nature, which keeps a long 
roll of men of science connected with the house. 
Moreover, every publisher advertises largely in his 
own periodical, and for this he does not pay him- 
self. ‘Ihe authors of the books advertised do this; 
their periodical account has an item of so much for 
advertising, and a pretty good share of this goes 
into the publisher's pocket vid his magazine or 
paper. ‘Then, of course, if A advertises his books 
i the magazines of B and C, they cannot do less 
than advertise their books in his magazine in 
tun; they don’t pay the piper, remember, the 
author as a rule does that, and, so, what with their 
own books and their friend’s books for advertise- 
ments, plus the sale, which any fairly good maga- 
zine is sure of, such as to clubs, libraries, on rail- 
way bookstalls and the like, a rising publisher can 
float a magazine with tolerable confidence that 
there will be no pecuniary loss, and he will have 
all to the good the connection he is forming 
amongst wiilers and persons who wanta publisher. 
Of course there area few—very few—magazines 
which don’t belong to publishers, The Nineteenth 
Century is understood to be either wholly, or in 
great part, the property of Mr. James Knowles, 
and the more special periodicals’ in several cases 
belong either to individuals or trade associations, 
This, by the way, reminds me to send the follow- 
g announcement from the Publisher's Circular 
(another magazine owned by publishers) which 
cannot fail to interest many of your readers. 
Japanese art now has a magazine all to itself in 
London, which is more than can be said for Italian, 
Greek, French, or any other national art wh 
sover. “ Messrs, Sampson Low & Co. announce for 
publication early in May the first number of a new 
monthly illustrated periodical entitled Artistic 
Fapan: a Fournal of Arts and Industries. For 
ihis the literary services and support of many of 
the leading English authorities on Japanese ait, 
including Dr, William Anderson and Mr. Huish, 
editor of the Art Fournal, have been secured. 
Each number, in addition to the illustrations ap- 
pearing in the text, will contain ten royal quarto 
coloured plates, examples of work by the best 
Japanese artists, and will be issued in a coloured 
rapper, to be varied monthly. Considering the 
great and increasing interest now taken in this 
country in Japanese arts and industries, the new 
project staris with every prospect of success.” 
Many of your readers will hear with great regret 
of the death of Admiral Ryder, by drowning in the 
Thames. The facts elicited before the Coroner’s 
jury and the verdict are somewhat peculiar, and 
Thave therefore thought it well to give Zhe Times 
report of the inquest in full. [ always thought 
the late Admiral a fine specimen of the English 
and Christian gentleman. It will be remembered 
that he commanded the China squadron for a 
number of years, and that during the crisis follow: 
ing the Russo-Turkish war the responsibility of 
taking measures for the protection of British 
commerce in the China seas fell on him, He was 
an ardent supporter of many religions and phi- 
lanthropic causes, and, if as a recent Mail informs 
its readers, the Japanese are in search of a 
“basis of ethics,” could they do much better than 
adopt the basis on which reposes the faith and 
hope of thousands and tens of thousands of men 
like Admiral Ryder in Western Countries, and 
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especially in England and Ametica? If a tree is 
to be judged by its fruits, what tree has produced 
such fruit and in such abundance? 





Yesterday afternoon Mr. John Troutbeck, the deputy coroner, 
held an inquiry at the Westminster Sessions-house into the cit= 
cumstances attending the death of Admiral Sir Alfred Phillips 
Ryder, K.C.B,, who was drowned in the Thames, neat the Vaux- 
hall-road pier, on Monday afternoon. 

Mr. William Dudley, Ryder, of 40, Pall-mall deposed that the 
deceased was his brother. He was 68 years of age, an Admiral 
of the Fleet, and resided at Wellswood, Torquay. On Monday 











him and another brother to the 
“xhall-road, Millbank ‘pier, where they arrived. at about ¢ 
Orclock, Having taken tickets for Chelsea they went down om 
the pontoon andy finding that they had some few minutes to wait 
for & boat, witness and his brother Richard entered a small waite 
ingetoom, leaving the Admiral walking to and fro on the pier 
‘Aiew moments later a voice seemed to say, “A hat over,” An 
seeing a man hurrying slong with a buoy in his hand, witne 
Said," What is the use of that for a hat?°” He was then Informed 
at'the Admiral was overboard, but he only saw his hand above 
the water, 

By the Coroner.—His brother had never threatened to commit 
suicide, but he had been depressed. Of late he had not been 
very well. He had been staying ten daysin London. His family 
id not consider him at all likely to commit suicide, and witness 
knew of nothing that would Cause him to do so. After the 
occurrence had taken place the chains of the pier were in their 
usual eondition, 

Mr. Richard jordan Ryder corroborated his brother's evidence, 
and fidded that the Admiral wanted to go for a trip on the river 
for the fresh alr. 

Mr. Ferdinand Wallis, of 21, Bessborough-gardens, Pimlico, 
stated that he was standing about a yard from the Admiral at 
the time, He saw him stoop down and pass between the two 
chains of the pier, give two or three little runs, and jump into the 
water. He could not have accidentally fallen into the river. In 
witness's opinion he did it intentionally. He did not cay any- 
Uing before he left the pier. There was nothing pecullar in his 
appearance that he could see. 

Tiy the Coroner.—Ihe Admiral did not overbalance himself 
while looking into the water. There were not many people on 
the pier just then. Witness at once raised an alarm, but before 
anything could be done the tide, which was very strong, had 
Carried the body some distance up the river. An cae was thrown 
to the deceased from a steamstug, but witness did not see what 
became of it, There was a space of a yard or a yard and a halt 
{rom the chains to the edge of the pier. He was positive that the 
‘Admiral bent down to get under the top chain, and that he step= 
ped over the lower one. He did not think the deceased saw hich; 

Henry Bowden, one of the plermen, said that he had. noticed 
Admiral, Ryder watching him’ very closely, and as witness had 
been in the Navy he thought that perhaps the Admiral had re- 
coynized him as One of his former shipmates. Witness turned 
Iehead to look st some loaded barges, when the last witness 
shmited out that the gentleman had jumped into the water. 
With that witness called to the men of a steam-tug to sheer in, 
and as they could not get close enough to the Admiral they 
threw him a barge oar, which, however, he would not take hold 
bf, althrough it was only a yard from him. ‘A young waterman 
algo offered him a scull. 

The Coroner.—Did you see all this yourself —Yes, 

iy the Jury. Ia the excitement of the moment the iast 

ight have said, * The ieptiemam fas fallen ny but hia 
Pression was that he used the word “jumped. 

Dr. W. D. Smallpiece, who was called to examine the body, 
said’ ‘that death was due to sulfocation by drowning. It was 
Guite possible that the deceased fainted and fell into the water. 

Dr.'}. W, Ogle, a physician, of Cavendish-square, stated that 
he attended the Admiral four times in the course of last 
seek, “He had been attended ‘by a physician at Torgoay, and 
the latter wrote to witness explaining fis symptoms, which he 
found to be in accordance with his own idease The Wrst time 
that he saw him was on ‘Tuesday, the ayth ult., when lie came 
tohis house with one of bis brothers, and he saw him for the 
last time on Sunday, when he was depressed and ina very feeble 
state of health.” He considered that hie had a very weak heart, 
His memory was failing, and he was much afraid he had. got 
some brain disease.” Witness continued the treatment adopted 
by his medicalman at Torquay, and asked his patient to write 
him a letteron, Monday, the day of the occurrente, At about 1 
O'clock on that day witness received. the following note, which 
would explain bis mental condition :~"" You wished t0 know. 
Row I was about noon to-day, I had sleep from ‘your night 
draught, 1 do not quite know how ruch—about three hour 
think. "Will you look in after "g o'clock about medicine? 
Witness could nat go at o'clock, and when he called an hour 
later he heard of the news. 

By the Coroner.—The Admiral did suffer from want of sleep. 
He never had the teast reason. to think that he was depondent 
about his ilshealth, and he did not think from his own observae 
tion that he contemplated suicide, ‘The mind of a person sufler- 
Ingle he did might suddenly become deranged. 

ite, W. D. Ryder, recalled, said he thought his brother hed an 
apaplectie seizure on one occasion, because he became uncon 
Stigus and rigid. He could swim, but very little. 

‘This concluding the evidence, the Coroner summed up,and the 
jury, after a0 minutes deliberation in private, returned a verdict 
1That the deceaged dropped into the water while suffering fom 
a tit of apoplexy. They also expressed their sympathy with the 
family of the late Admiral. 


afternoon witness accom; 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
a ee 
(From our Srecta, Cornesronpent.) 


San Francisco, June 2nd. 

You will receive with this my letter of May 23rd, 
which has been delayed by the postponement of 
the departure of the City of Peking. Since that 
was written few events have occurred to change 
the political situation, Mr. Blaine has written an- 
other letter of declination, in which he states that 
if he should accept in face of his Florence letter, he 
would be liable to the charge of “ indirection,” 
which would wound his sensitive soul. But it is 
remarked that nowhere even in this second letter 
does he say positively that he would not accept a 
uomination if tendered him unanimously by the 
convention. He isin the position of the maid who, 
vowing she would ne’er consent, still made every 
arrangement for consenting if the surrounding 
circumstances were propitious. ‘The trouble is that 
the more sensible Republican leaders are growing 
tired of so much coquetry, and are disposed to take 
the magnetic statesman at his word. 

The Gresham boom grows daily in. strength. 
State after State adopts him as at least its second 
choice. Most delegations have a favourite son. 
But Aristides comes next in their hearts, ‘The 
newspapers have dug out of the mouldy records of 
the past an extract from a speech which Gresham 
is said to have made in 1884, in favour of protec 
tion. The extract is rather apologetic than enth 
siastic; and against it may be set the hearty 
support which Gresham is’ receiving from the 
Chicago Tribune and the other free trade Repu- 
blican papers. We shall know all about it when 
the platform is adopted. If that manifesto ignores 
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the protection issue, as it may ignore the issue 
about transubstantiation or the plurality of worlds, 
it may be taken for granted that Gresham is in 
sympathy with the Giicago Tribune ; in which 
case he will be knifed in New York and Connec- 
ticut. If it reiterates the Blaine platform of 1884, 
not even Gresham’s virtues can prevent his being 
knifed in Ilinois and Minesota. 

The Democratic Convention meets on Tuesday, 
and many of the delegates are on the ground. 
Of Mr. Cleveland's nomination by acclamation 
there is no question, nor is there any doubt but 
the Democrats will take his tariff message as their 
platform. There has been considerable difference 
of opinion about the candidate for Vice-President 
—General Black of Illinois, and Governor Gray 
of Indiana being the most popular names. But 
within three days some one has suggested that 
Thurman of Ohio would be the right man, and 
the idea has spread like wildfire. He is 75 years 
of age; but this is the only objection which can 
be raised tohim. He is in the full possession of 
his vigour bodily and mental; he is a typical De- 
mocrat of the old school; in the Senate he 
commanded his party; he was relegated to 
private life by the railroad corporations whose 
hostility he had incurred by introducing the 
Thurman Act. Personally, he is probably the 
most popular public man alive. In reply to ques- 
tions whether he would accept a nomination, the 
old man’s invariable reply has been that it would 
be time enough for him to answer that question 
when the nomination was tendered him. A ticket 
of Cleveland and Thurman on an honest plat- 
form would probably disintegrate the Republican 

arty. 

P2Goneral Sheridan is dying. His disease is said 
by some to be valvular disease of the heart, by 
others to be fatty degeneration of that organ. 
‘The fact is that lor many years, the general of 
the army has led a profuse life, and the use of 
stimulants has led to the usual result. Athesis 
in the legs has supervened, and though the bulle- 
tins occasionally assure us that he is on the mend, 
there are few cases of recovery when the malady 
has reached that stage. By way of a fiche de 
consolation to the moribund hero, Congress has 
revived the rank of General for his benefit. When 
he dies, that rank and the rank of Lieutenant- 
General which he has held for several years will 
die with b His successor, who will probably 
be General Schofield, will be simple Major-General. 
Sheridan stood at one time in greater danger of 
becoming President than any other man in the 
country. When the war ended, he was only 35 
ears of age, and was covered with ploy. It'was 
his misfortune to accept the office of Military Go 
vernor of Louisiana during the early period of re- 
construction, and the position of military satrap 
proved fatal to him as it did to every soldier who 
filled it, 

‘The Senate has, for the first time in its history, 
relaxed the cast iron rule which requires that 
foreign treaties shall be discussed in execution, that 
is in secret session. The outside pressure for 
publicity was too strong to be resisted. [t con- 
sented to debate the treaty with open doors, and 
the American people are now for the first time gra- 
ciously permitted to know what is going onin the ad- 
ministration of their own businesss. They are not 
availing themselves of the privilege with anything 
like enthusiastic alacrity. The Republican senators 
are devoting their powers to demonstrating that 
the administration has sacrificed American in- 
terests, but as the Canadians are equally voci- 
ferous in protesting that Mr. Chamberlain sacrified 
Canada, and was out-maneeuvred by Bayard, 
people generally conclude that no great victory 
was won by either side. The American public are 
voting the fisheries dispute a bore; whether the 
treaty is ratified or rejected, nobody will care. 























FIRING UPON OTTER HUNTERS. 
eae mee 


An enquiry was opened on Tuesday morning at 
ten o'clock in H.B.M. Court-room, by J. J. Quin, 
Esq., H.B.M. Consul, into the circumstances at: 
tending the death of three Japanese sailors, Kozo 
Shojiro, A.B., Suzuki Yosckichi, A.B., and Suzuki 
Kinzo, O.S., part of the crew of the otter and seal 
hunting schooner Nemo, who were killed by being 
fired on at Copper Island in the end of last month 

Mr. Mitsuhashi, Secretary of the Kana 
Local Government Office, was present. 

Mr. Quin read the entry in the official log signed 
by the captain and chief mate, on which the en- 
quiry was based. 

Henry James Snow, sworn, deponed—I am 
master of the schooner Nemo. On the 27th of 
May last in the morning, it being then a dead 
calm, the vessel having’ been anchored the 
night previous, off the N.W. point of Copper 
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Island in lat. 54.53 long. 167.30 E. or there- 
about—temporarily anchored until the breeze 
made—and there being no sign of any wind, I 
decided to put out the boats to pull round in the 
neighbourhood of the vessel in search of anything 
to hunt. The boats were manned entirely by 
Japanese and myself, no other foreigner being in 
them. 

Mr. Quin—About what o’clock was it that you 
put the boats out ?—I think between five and six in 
the morning. We pulled in a southerly direction, 
then in towards the coast. 

About how far in a southerly direction?—We 
pulled about two or three miles, and then headed 
in towards the coast. We had pulled obliquely 
and were getting nearer all the time. We pulled 
about for some time—an hour or two—and then, a 
light breeze coming off the land, I signalled the 
boats to head back towards the vessel. We pulled 
towards the vessel and followed the line of the 
coast, my boat being the inshore boat. As we 
were about to leave the coast and strike off to- 
wards the vessel fire was opened on us by a party 
of men on shore concealed behind roeks and on the 
sides or ledges of the cliffs. 

Mr. Quin—At what distance were you fiom the 
shore then ?—Probably about two hundred yards, 
the other boats being outside twice to three times 
that distance from the spot where the firing took 
place. The boats were not in line, one being further 
behind. ‘The moment I realised that we were being 
fired upon I ordered the men to pull their best to 
get out of range. The bullets were flying about 
like hail, and on turning round [ saw that several 
men were hit 

Mr. Quin—Wheie were you at the time this 
happened ?—I was standing in the bows of the 
boat, using a paddle. Four of the men were in a 
moment or two lying in the bottom of the boat 
apparently unabie to do anything—apparently 
dead or dying. The crew consisted of five men. 
The remaining man and I, although both wounded, 
managed to get the boat out of range. I then 
signalled the boat that was farthest away from the 
spot where the firing took place to come to our 
assistance, and we were towed to the vessel the 
boat being half full of blood and water. The other 
boat had already got on board, and reported all 
killed in my boat. The mate, W. H. Pierce, then 
hoisted sail, cut the hawserand stood down towards 
the boats—my boat and the one that was towing me. 
‘The wounded men were got on board. This was 
in the latter part of the forenoon, ‘The injured 
men were examined and their wounds dressed, and 
it was found that three of them were mortally 
wounded. One man had received a flesh wound 
in the calf of the leg and another a slight graze 
in each leg. 1 was shot through the thick part 
of the left thigh and in the right hand, three or 
four bullets passing through my clothes about the 
breast, but without injuring me, One man in the 
boat that was first to get on board had been hit, 
T found, in the right forearm, fracturing a bone. 
The wounds having all been dressed, the injured 
men were taken down into the cabin aft, men 
being told off to attend to them. The treatment 
adopted was cold water bandages and weak car- 
bolic acid lotion, ‘The man who had been steering 
my boat was shot through the spine, the bullet re- 
ning in the body, but he received no other 
wound. He died two hours after getting on board, 
He was unconscious from the time of receiving the 
wound, ‘The boat steerer’s name was Suzuki Kin- 
zo, an ordinary seama The next man to succumb 
was K626 Shdjiro. He had received five wounds, 
two in the legs, two in the arms, and one through 
the head which was fatal. ‘The bullet had entered 
atthe crown of the head and passed out at the 
base of the skull, 

How do you account for his receiving such a 
wound ?—At the time that bullet stuuck him Thad 
turned partly round in the boat on hearing what 1 
knew to be a crash of bone, and saw him drop his 
oar and grasp hisleft fore arm with his right hand 
and lean in this manner towards the gu 
of the boat and forward. While in that position 
the fatal bullet struck him. 

How long time elapsed before the bullet struck 
him ?—Well, a very short time—a moment or two; 
the firing was continuous. He died about six 
o'clock in the evening, some six or seven hours after 
getting on board. The next or third man to die, 
szuki Yosokichi, was bit once in the leg and once 
in the head, ‘The latter wound proved fatal; the 
ballet had entered between the eyes, just at the top 
of the nose, passing through his'skull to the crown 
where it was found protruding when his wounds 
were being dressed. 

Do you happen to have that bullet #—I have it 
(several bullets produced in Court). 

It seems to have been a ricochet bullet ?—Yes, 
from the way that it struck him it must have been 
a ricochet from the water. The other four bullets 
were picked up in the boat. 

























































































What bullets do you take them to be?—Win- 
chester, 44’s. Lam certain they are 44’s of a Win- 
chester repeating rifle. This man lived until the 
following morning and died soon after daybreak. 
He and Shojiro were in a semi-conscious state. 
Apparently they knew what was being done to 
them, but could not speak rationally only mumbled 
unintelligibly. They seemed to be aware that they 
were being attended to, as they would turn their 
arms or legs slightly in order that their wounds 
might be the better dressed. Otherwise they 
made no communication, to my knowledge. They 
were semi-conscious for a short time after getting 
on board. Nishihara Kamekichi, who was pulling 
stroke had only been struck in the fleshy part of 
the left leg and had a slight graze from another 
bullet on the same leg. ‘This man [thought was 
killed from his action in the boat, as he fell off the 
thwart closed his eyes and pretended to be dead, 
when he might have assisted in getting the boat 
out of danger. ‘The remaining man, Mori Ma- 
tsunosuke, was hit, but his wounds were of no 
consequence, being merely skin grazes. 

You mentioned that some shots were fired at an 
otter. How long was this before the firing took 
place, and at what distance away ?—It is difficult 
to tell—perhaps ten minutes before--or a distance 
of 700 or 800 yards from the spot, and behind a 
point, or bluff, to the south-east. Four or five 
shots were fired—all by me I think. I do not re- 
member whether the Japanese fired or not. ‘They 
were fired at an otter or what I took to be an otter. 
I do not know whether any shot was fired from the 
other boats. 

In what direction were those shots fired—to- 
wards the shore or out to sea?—They were fired 
to seaward and in a line with the coast so far as 
Ican remember. I could not swear positively, but I 
think there were none fired towards the shore. 

At the time you fired, at what distance were you 
from the land—about ?—A few hundred yards. 

Were you or any of the other boats in sight of 
the place from which you were fired on after- 
wards ?—I think not. 

Did you get the animal you shot at ?—No. 

Had you landed ?—No, neither mine nor any of 
the other boats. 2 

Had it been your intention to land —No. 

Had you been on any previous occasion at that 
island, and if so, when ?—Never. 

Either you or your vessel ?—Neither T nor my 
vessel. 

Did you go there direct? Had you any inten- 
tion of stopping there; what brought you there ? 
—Ihad no intention of stopping there, only the 
calm caused the stoppage. 

Was it necessary for you to anchor P—=It was 
to prevent drifting on the rocks, 

How many men do you judge formed the firing 
party ?—I think from ien to filteen. I saw no one 
until getting out of range, when on looking round 
I saw 3 or 4 men on the edge of the cliff. [had 
not seen the smoke even until I saw those men on 
the edge of the clifi.—when I also saw puffs of 
smoke. It was because they were well concealed 
behind the rocks that I had not seen them before. 
It was either 3 or 4 men that [ saw—more than 2 
and less than’ 5,—standing on a ledge of the cliff. 

At what height above the water should you say 
roughly the firing party was concealed ?—Where 
those men were I should say was about 70 feet above 
the water. [ would not say the firing party were all 
at that height because I could see puffs of smoke 
nearer the wat ‘There were enormous boulders 
on the beach, which was narrow. The coast at 
that point is very precipitous. 

Could you see how those men were dressed or 
what kind of men they were ?—No, I could not. I 
can say that I know the kind of people who are on 
the island, but I could not say, from what I saw of 
the firing party, of what nationality they were. 
Lreally took no notice at the time of how they were 
dressed. 

What are the inhabitants of the island ?—They 
call them Aleuts ; most of them are natives of the 
Aleutian Islands. 

The island is Russian territory ?—Is Russian 
territory. 

Have you been warned not to go near there? 
—No. 

‘There was no provocation given at the time ?— 
No provocation whatever, cither then or before. 

Was the fire returned at all?—Not at all— 
either by me or any of the other boats, 

Is there anything clse that you wish to men- 
tion P—L might mention that of course T knew that 
a vessel had been fired upon at that same island 
some years previonsly. 

An otter and sealing schooner ?—Yes. 

What name ?—The Diana. 

Do you remember the year ?—I think it was in 
1881, about seven years ago. 

Was any one killed then ?—Several men were 
killed. This occurred in the sealing season when 
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the seals were on the island, and it was suspected 
that the schooner’s boats were going on shore for 
seals, no other provocation being given so far as 1 
kno} 

Were there seals at the time you were there? 
—There are no seals for at least a month later 
than the time I wasthere in those waters and knowing 
this I took the precaution of passing through 
those waters at that time of the year when no 
one could suspect I was after seals. I may add 
that [had not the faintest idea that we were likely 
to be assailed even if we were seen, which we were 
as [learned from another schooner the day before. 

Mr. Quin—I was just going to ask you about 
that, having seen in your published account that 
you had been met. Ushiould like to have that down. 


Mr. Snow—The previous day when becalmed 
between Beliring and Copper Islands, I fell in with 
the Russian schooner Leon, belonging to the Alaska 
Commercial Company. On getting near her T 
lowered a boat and went on board, and spent the 
forenoon with Captain Blair and a Russian 
military doctor who had just left Copper Island. 
Captain Blair told me that the natives had seen 
my vessel and reported it to him. 


Was he friendly or otherwise ?—He was perfectly 
friendly and gave me fruit, fish, and late American 
papers. 

Did he know your vessel was a hunting 
schooner ?—He did. From him also I learned that 
there were no seals there at that time of the year, 
he giving as the probable date of their arrival the 
aqth of June. [ remarked to him in a jocular 
manner—‘* Well, they can’t think that I have come 
up here for seals.” 


Where was he bound to?—To Petropaulovsky, 
He said he had brought a cargo from San Fran- 
cisco and partly discharged it. 

He was aot the guardship?—No. Well, his 
vessel acts as guardship at times, Whether you 
could consider her the guardship then I do not 
know. 

Had you met him on any previous occasion ? 
—Ihad never met him, although I knew him by 
reputation, He is a naturalized American—a 
Scotchman I believe. He said the natives had 
told him they had seen a big schooner off to the 
southward on the previous day. I do not think he 
was in any way connected with the attack, although 
he knew of my being there from the natives. I may 
mention that amongst other things that we talked 
about on board was the attack on the Diana, and 
he expressed strong disapprobation of the action 
of the natives. Leaving Copper Island, I stood to 
the S.W. intending to putin at the first place where 
I could procure surgical assistance. On the 14th 
June LT arrived at Nemuro, in the extreme east of 
Ezo, for the purpose of getting a surgeon to examine 
the wounded men and ‘to leave them in hospital if 
if necessary. Whilst lying outside of the port of 
Nemuro we were boarded by two police officials 
and a young doctor. ‘The Japanese I believe had 
asked that a doctor be sent off, and they came 
just as I was finishing my letters and going on 
shore. The men’s wounds were examined and 
reported not dangerous, and in a healthy condi- 
tion, but the doctor wished them sent on shore to be 
examined by the doctors of the hospital. The men 
were sent in charge of the boatswain and the police 
officials, examined at the hospital and their wounds 
redressed, the boatswain reporting to me in terms 
similar to those employed by the doctor on board, 
and that there was no necessity for them to re- 
main behind in the hospital, but that most likely 
on arrival in Yokohama the man with the hurt arm 
would require to have it cut and pieces of the bone 
taken out, Next morning, at daylight, I left 
Nemuro and arrived here on the 23rd. 

Adjourned till two o’clock. 

Mr. Snow was recalled. 

Mr. Quin—Have you any knowledge or idea as 
to how those Aleuts ‘came to be armed with Win- 
chester or quick-firing rifles. 

Mr. Snow—I have an indirect knowledge. 

Mr. Quin—It will be just as well to put that 
down, otherwise it may seem strange that such 
people should be so armed. 

Mr. Snow—What I know I have learned from 
natives of Behring Island, whom I met two or 
three years ago, and from people that have 
been more or less connected with the Alaska 
Commercial Company, and people fiom San 
Francisco who know the inns d outs of the 
thing. OF course I have no actual proofs. I 
could not mention names, [have had informa- 
tion from people who have been connected with 
the Alaska Company. From those sources 1 
learned that those men were armed with the rifles 
by the Alaska Commercial Company, or I might 
say the agents of that Company, and instructed 
by them to make use of the firearms. I may men- 
tion that the Alaska Commercial Company have 
leased from the Russian authorities the right 
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of taking seal on Copper and Behring Islands. 
T think that no doubt the attack on my boats was 
brought about from the actual encouragement the 
natives who made the attack on the Diana’s 
boats some seven years ago received from the 
Alaska Commercial Company and the authorities 
of the island in being rewarded by presents of 
various kinds, 

How do you know this ?—From natives of Behr- 
ing Island’ and others who know perfectly well. 
Iv is satisfactory to my mind, though I have no 
actual proofs. They were rewarded instead of 
being punished for the barbarous murders they 
then committed. 

And you think the men you saw standing on the 
ledge of the cliff were among the firing party and 
superintended their operations ?—They were pro- 
bably superintending. They were, I think, what 
are called Cossacks, who are at most of the sta- 
tions. There are two or three of them on Copper 
Island; and they have the control of the natives. 
They are men of no position at all, though they 
hold a semi-military status. The natives of Beli- 
ring Island told me they were under the orders of 
those Cossacks ; and, speaking of the Diana affair, 
they said if they were ordered to fire on boats by 
the Cossacks they would have to do it. I can- 
not say they were Cossacks that I saw, but I sup- 
pose they were. I have no doubt they were of 
the firing party, because I could see that they 
had rifles. I did not actually see them put the 
rifles to their shoulders, but we were then almost 
out of range and the firing had all but ceased. 
These men I understand are not European Rus- 
sians really, as they belong to Siberia and are 
Asiatic Russians, 

In the earlier part of your evidence you said 
you lowered the boats to see if any hunting could 
be got. What were you to hunt ?—Anything we 
came across. It was really to give the men prac- 
tice and to break the monotony. I did not expect 
to find anything at all, and was really surprised 
to come across one or two otters. 

An otter was all that you really expected to see, 
if anything ?—Yes, an otter or birds, 

Nishihara Tanakichi, deponed—I am a seaman 
on the schooner Nemo. I remember the 27th of 
last month, [remember three boats being lowered 
about 4 o'clock in the morning of that day. I 
went as stroke in the boat that Mr. Snow was in, 
We left the ship and rowed towards the shore. 
The three boats were together and we then rowed 
in a line with the shore—at a distance of 2 or 3 
cho from the shore. The shooting occurred on the 
way back to the ship. At the place where it oc 
curred there was a hill and at its foot there were 
a lot of rocks. I did not at first know where it 
came from, as I faced the steersman, but the bullets 
rained down thickly. I wore a pa of long boots, 
and one bullet hit me near the left ankle. I 
thought it was a stone at first, nota shot. The 
steersman then fell down, saying itat. I pulled a 
couple of strokes with all my strength, and then 
found I could do no more and fell down. IL was 
hit in the calf of the leg. After falling I heard 
people calling out that they were hurt. I could 
hot rise again, The man named Mori Matsuno- 
suke was calling out “ row quickly.” [ heard his 
voice, but could not see him. I do not know 
whether the boat got out, but the fir slackened, 
the noise of the falling bullets lessening consider- 
ably. [could hear, but could not see because | 
had fallen and could not move or see what took 
place behind me. Mr, Snow and Matsunosuke 
called to the other boats. Our boat was half full 
of water, having been frequently hit, One boat then 
came up, and I was able to raise my head and 
look up. I baled out the boat and we were towed 
back to the schooner, I first saw there were other 
people besides the steersman and myself wounded 
when I began to bale out the boat. Blood was 
coming from their heads. On reaching the ship 
my wounds were examined and dressed and with 
the other wounded I was putin the cabin. The 
steersman, Suzuki Kinjo, was the first to die—at 
2.40p.m. The next was Kozo Chojiro, who died 
at 7o'clock the same evening. The latter had 
five wounds, two in the arms, two in the legs 
and one in the head, the last’ being the worst. 
I was in the berth above Kozo and spoke to him, 
telling him how many wounds Thad. He under- 
stood and answered me. Kozo asked that the cloth 
should not be taken off his head and that some 
water should be put on. Suzuki Yosokichi died at 
seven o'clock on the following morning. He had 
been wounded in the head and the leg. Ido not 
know why the boats were lowered in the morning. 

Mori Matsunosuke, ordinary seaman, deponed— 
I remember the 26th of May, and of boats being 
lowered. Iwas in Mr. Snow’s boat. They were 
lowered about dawn, three of them. Mr. Snow was 
the only foreigner in the boats, After leaving the 
schooner we rowed towards the shore but did not 
land, Mr, Snow’s boat went within a cho and a 































half of the land. The other boats were off shore. 
About two hours after leaving the ship we secured 
three otters. 

Were many shots fired at those three?—We 
fired frequent shots from all three boats, but I do 
not know exactly how many were fired. 

Did you return then to the ship at once or con- 
tinue your cruise ?—Wee did not return to the ship. 

What boat were the otters kept in?—In Mr. 
Snow's boat. We then went along. I saw another 
otter, and as we thought to take it guns were fired 
at us. 

What time elapsed between your taking the 
three and seeing the other one?—About half an 
hour, 

Were many shots fired at it?—Only one shot 
was fired from Mr. Snow's boat, which did not hit 
it. As he was levelling his gun the shots were fired 
from the cliff. The only shot fired at this otter 
was from Mr. Snow's boat. The otter was be- 
tween Mr. Snow's boat and the shore. 

You say the boat was only one and a half 
cho from the shore. How far was the otter 
from the boat?—The otter was only about 
20 yards distant from the boat when it was 
shot at. Mr, Snow was about to fire the se- 
cond shot—in fact just fired it as the first shot 
came from the lands At first we thought rocks 
were falling, but the steersman was hit and all the 
others, calling out—* It is a gun,” hid in the bottom 
of the boat with the exception of myself and Mr. 
Snow. Kinzo, the steersman, was the only one hit 
then. As the others were in the bottom of the boat 
I seized an oar and pulled with all my might, Mr. 
Snow paddling in the bow. Not astroke wes pulled 
by any other one from the firing of the first shot. 
‘Those who were concealed in the bottom of the 
boat were wounded immediately after crouchin, 
down. I thought they were all dead and rowe 
with all my might, being afraid both Mr. Snow and 
I would also be killed. I should say about 300 
shots were fired at us. 

You were a cho anda half off when the firing 
began; how far off were you when it stopped ?—As 
the boat made little way with the one oar and 
Mr. Snow’s paddle, I of my own accord hoisted 
the sail, and Mr. Snow took the helm and I the oar 
again. At that time the bullets did not reach us. 
The other boat was signalled for by raising the 
paddle. I did not see a single person firing; they 
were all hidden, I do not think the bullet fired at 
the otter went on shore; it fell in the sea. 

After the firing commenced on shore were 
there any shots fired from the boat? —No. When 
the paddle was raised one boat came to our as- 
sistance. We reached the ship about midday. 
When the boats were lowered I thought Mr. 
Snow was going to shoot otters. This was my 
first seaso! 

The enquiry was adjourned to Wednesday 
morning at ten o'clock. 











The enquiry into the circumstances attending 
the death by shooting of three of the crew of the 
schooner Nemo wasresumed on Wednesday by J. J. 
Quin, Esq., H.B.M. Consul. Mr. Mitsuhashi, of 
the Kanagawa Local Government Office was again 
present. 

Miyaguchi Uwakichi deponed—I am a sailor on 
board the Nemo. I remember the 27th of May. 
We were then anchored about two vi and a half 
off shore. We had breakfast at 3 o’clock, and at 
4 o'clock lowered three boats. I do not know 
what they were lowered for, probably to take otters 
or to get water. After pulling about a ri from the 
ship we saw one otter. After pursuing it for some 
time we saw other two otters. As we returned to 
the ship fire was opened on us from the land. The 
bullets rained down for about ten minutes, and I 
was hit and lost consciousness, only recovering 
when we reached the ship. 

How far was your boat from the shore when the 
firing began ?—Mr. Snow's boat was about a cho 
and a half off the shore, and we were about a cho 
farther out. The other boat was about 5 cho dis- 
tant in a slanting direction from us. 

Mr. Snow here put in a sketch showing the 
position of the boats and a part of the coast of the 
island. 

Witness—I was the only one wounded in our 
boat. My wounds were treated with cold water 
bandages—nothing else. I do not know anything 
about what took place in Mr. Snow's boat. 

‘Takachi Kumakichi deponed—I remember the 
day of the shooting. I was on board the ship, and 
did not go in the boats. The boats returned with 
wounded men in them, The first boat to return 
had one man wounded—the previous witness. In 
the other boat there were no wounded, and it towed 
up Mr. Snow’s boat. All in the latter boat were 
wounded. I was told by the boatswain to attend to 
the wounded, and did so to the best of my ability, 
Three men who were in Mr. Snow's boat died, one 
two hours afterwards, the second at seven in the 
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evening, and the third next morning between half- 

ast five and nine. None of them spoke to me. 
n turns with the carpenter, I looked after the 
wounded. 

Mr. Snow was here recalled. 

Mr. Quin—Matsunosuke said that three otters 
were taken, which you did not mention in your 
evidence. Where were they taken ?—They were 
taken soon after leaving the vessel—an otter and 
two pups—probably between five and six in the 
morning. 

Is he correct in saying that a good number of 
shots were fired at them from all the boats ?—I 
should say in the course of the morning some 30 
‘or 40 shots were fired—not more than that. [tis 
impossible that the natives could have heard the 
shots and been attracted from the Settlement, 
which is 7 or 8 miles away acrossthe island. Be- 
sides, the wind was adverse and the land high. 

These three otters were shot and taken within 
three miles of the coast were they not ?—Yes. 

Now about the other otter. Matsunosuke says 
you saw another about half-an-hour later, but did. 
not get it; that you fired one shot and as you were 
going to fire again the shooting began. There is a 

ifference in your evidence. Can you explain i 
Yes, can. In the first place, the man was in a 
very excited condition when the firing was going 
on. He was sitting with his back to me and could 
not possibly see when I aimed or shot as the boat 
is invariably kept end on if possible to the object to 
be shot at. I did fire three or four shots at the 
otter. Five or ten minutes must have elapsed be- 
tween the firing of my last shot and the commence- 
ment of the firing upon us. When I fired the last 
shot I could not have been seen by the firing 
party. Two shots were fired at us first; I thought 
at first they came from one of my own boats and 
started and looked round, but they were followed 
by a volley. I fancy Matsunosuke thinks the two 
shots were fired by me. The firing at first was 
chiefly directed at the other boat, which was then 
in full view of the hidden party, and the two shots 
were fired at_me as I appeared coming out past 
the point. The cliffs are inaccessible at the point 
and it is impossible to cross them. 

I see you mark the otter on yoursketch as being 
outside of the boat, not inside?—Yes. Matsuno- 
suke may have seen it inside, but it was to sea- 
ward when I fired at it. I pulled inside to cut it 
off from the breakers. It was about half-past ten 
or between ten or eleven o'clock, as near as I can 
judge, when the firing began. 

The Consul then gave his finding as follows : — 

I find that Suzuki Kinzo, Kozo Shojiro, and 
Auzuka Yosokichi, seamen of the British schooner 
Nemo, official No. 72,788, Shanghai, died from 
wounds received on the 27th May last off Copper 
Island, lat. 54.53 N., long. 167.30 E., they being 
in one of the Memo's boats, together with H. J. 
Snow, master and owner, when the boats were 
fired upon between 10 and 11 a.m. by a party of 
men concealed among the rocks of the island, 
by which fire the three men were mortally wounded. 
I find that Suzuki Kinzo was shot through the 
and died about two hours later, that Kozo 
0 received five wounds, two in the legs two 
in the arms, and one through the head which 
proved fatal, and that he died about 7 p.m., the 
same evening, and that Suzuki Yosokichi was 
wounded twice, once in the leg and once in the 
head, the latter shot proving fatal, and that he died 
about dawn of the following morning, the 28th May. 
Everything appears to have been done for these 
men after they were wounded that was possible 
under the circumstances, and from the evidence the 
attack appears to have been entirely unprovoked. 


Jony J. Quix, 
H.B.M, Consul officiating at Kanagawa. 
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PERMANENT SAMPLE ROOM OF 
BRITISH PRODUCTS AND MANU- 
FACTURES IN HAMBURG. 

pee 

An exhaustive and laborious examination into 
the present depressed condition of trade in general, 
and British trade in particular, has recently ter- 
minated. The Report of Her Majesty’s Commis. 
sioners engaged in this enquiry has been published, 
and it remains for the British mercantile world, 
and especially for its commercial representatives 
abroad, to digest and utilise the conclusions there- 
in arrived at, 

The principal agencies tending to produce this 
depression, upon which most stress is laid, are 
overproduction, and nereasing and successful 
foreign competition. 

The methods of grappling successfully with this 
state of things, briefly summed up, are—fresh 
markets, increased vigour in old ones, more intelli- 
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gent conformity to foreign tastes as well as require- 
ments, more active representation by technically 
trained men fluent in the vernacular of the country 
being worked, extension of technical schools for 
the working classes at home, and, especially, trans- 
action of transmatine business on terms of credit 
at least as liberal as those afforded by continental 
competitors. 

Great astonishment, not unmixed with dismay, 
is being evinced all over the world at the rapid 
German industrial progress of late years, and the 
result, as regards commerce generally, merit a few 
words of consideration of the causes of such ad- 
mirable success, 

The most superficial student of German social 
and commercial history must admit that a country 
which was comparatively but a few years ago com- 
posed of numerous states, under separate govern- 
ments, each with a different coinage, legal code, 
commercial tariff, and varied interests, is, meta- 
phorically speaking, as far removed commercially 
as the antipodes from the empire of to-day, 
with its comparative unity of government laws, 
currency, duties, and system of transacting busi- 
ness, and its railways under State control able and 
ready to afford the greatest possible facilities to 
native industries and commerce. Whilst paying 
all respect to the minds of those who have promot: 
ed these potential changes it must not be over- 
looked that the necessities of existence under pre- 
vious existing circumstances, enforced the longer 
working hours, greater thiift, and lower wages 
which are such powerful factors in the present 
successful devolopment of German industry. To 
these must be added the advantages of a universal 
compulsory education which dates a whole genera- 
ration previous to ils corresponding enforcement 
in the United Kingdom, supplemented by a 
thorough and steady adherence to details which an 
individual military training of three years has ren- 
dered a national tvait in the German character. Not 
less praiseworthy are the created adjuncts to Ger- 
man success, such as proficiency in toreign langue 
ages, the foreign teaining of their commercial 
youth, the institution of technical schools and 
museums throughout the country, and the crea- 
tion of every possible facility for foreign purchasers. 

As this is no place for a digression upon the 
history of modern Germany so it need only be 
called to remembrance that the productive and 
distiibutive capabilities of many millions of her 
subjects were compelled by untoward. ci:cum- 
stances to remain inactive for a lengthy period, 
whilst the more suspicious conditions of the last 
two or thee decades have enabled the better 
placed energies of an increased population to be 
suddenly launched, as it were, upon the world’s 
matt, and to be utilised for the national and in 
dividual enrichment, Small wonder then that 
such a rapid addition to the general industry, of 
mind and muscle, in that and other counties, 
has, for atime at least, resulted in over-produc: 

and diminution of individual profits. But 
even this very increase of commercial and pro- 
ductive material has its beneficial aspect since it 
demands and creates an outlet for its additional 
productiveness by opening up partially or wholly 
uncivilised fields for future commerce, to the bene. 
fit and aggrandisement of mankind generally. 

‘There was a time, now long passed away, when 
the British manufacturers could afford to remain 
at home secure by reason of foreign misfortunes or 
inferiority, in the knowledge that the slow voyages 
under sail, round the capes or across the Atlantic, 
did uot permit his distant customers to correspond 
two or three times before finally placing their 
orders, Cables have altered the old order of 
things and it now behoves him to utilise every pose 
sible means of advertisement, publicity, and assist- 
ance, to secure as well as retain his share of trade. 
A glance at the Inical Wade journals 
upon any Chamber of Commerce or Consular 
library table, will show the hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds annually spent in advertise- 
ments, ‘This isa valuable but only an individual 
means (oan end. Other nations have been before- 
hand with us in realising the fact, as regards 
foreign tvade, that every ten shillings spent in 
placing samples and models, with prices, weights 
and measurements in foreign equivalents, belore 
the notice of customers abroad, as a more effectual 
investment than ten pounds expended too often in 
wordy, over-coloured, and therefore misti usted ad- 
vertisements. Hence the beneficial influence of 
the many recent home and foreign international 
exhibitions, As a proof of these remarks it may 
be mentioned that the German Imperial Govern- 
ment has recently appointed an able commissioner 
to the Melbourne Exhibition to be held this year. 

Not the least among the causes of German 
success are the important sample rooms of hom 
manufactures in existence at Hamburg and many 
other German commercial cent Lynx-eyed as 
regards the expansion of British trade abroad, 
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Mr. Kenic B. Murray, the well-known Secretary 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, has not 
failed to notice these institutions, ‘This gentle- 
man’s tour of inspection through Europe, for the 
purpose of enquiring into the system and utility of 
these sample rooms, was ably and concisely’ re- 
corded in a repoit published’ in a recent number 
of the London Chamber of Commerce Fournal. 

Now as regards the trade of Hamburg, the 
participation of the British nation in the same, and 
the margin which awaits the energy of the British 
manufacturers :— 

Quoting the Government statistics, which may 
be relied upon for correctness, it is found that the 
total value of the imports during 1886, exceeded 
£100,000,000 in round figures, the volume being 
142,000,000 cwts. This affords an idea of the im- 
portance of the Hamburg market. But what 
concerns the reader is the British contribution 
thereto, viz., £20,000,000 and 35,000,000 ews. 
out of the £49,000,000 and 68,000,000 ewts. which 
the whole world sentto Hamburg by sea daving 
1886. Surely if Great Britain can monopolise so 
great a share of the foreign imports she is also, 
by more active representation, able to acquire a 
material share of the remaining £20,000,000 at 
present supplied to Hamburg by other countries 
than Germany. 

‘The declared exports by sea during 1886 ex- 
ceeded £43,000,000, and goods to a still greater 
value were expoited indirectly, The volume sent 
by sea amounted to about 40,000,000 cwts., of 
which only 14,500,000 cwts. went to Great Britain, 
thus leaving 25,500,000 cwls. exported from Ham- 
turg to markets abroad where British.traders for- 
metly held the command, A large quantity of 
these last mentioned exports is of foreign origin, 
and as the free port facilities will Le preserved alter 
the incorporation of the rest of the free city in the 
German Customs Union, this important ‘margin 
is also awaiting the attention of the British and 
Colonial manufacturer and producer. 

That Germany, and especially Hamburg, has 
the virtual command of many South American and 
other markets must be conceded. ‘This is partially 
due to the various lines of excellent, regular, and 
frequent direct steamers trading to and from such, 
places, often bringing the buyer direct to Germany 
when he covers all his requirements. Many fu- 
reign, and some British and Colonial firms, avail 
themselves of the powerful assistance of Hamburg 
agents, but not, as regards the latter, to the extent 
desirable. It must be remembered that the ex- 
cellent commercial education afford to German 
youths is driving them into the mercantile ranks 
in far greater numbers than the German home 
dustries can find employment for. Hence it is 
that the majority of those who attend on ’Change 
support themselves by foreign commission agen 
cies; they possess the same pushing energies 
and ability that have proved so disastrous to 
a certain class of British commercial travellers 
when the two have been opposed to each other 
abroad and which will, alas, continue as long as 
England, who arms her naval and military pro- 
tectors with the most costly and scientific weap 
defends those commercial interests upon w! 
her existence depends, in many cases with wea- 
pons as antiquated today as a bow and artow. 
Why not then, avail ourselves of such valuable 
mediums to a greater extent, for the purpose of 
securing that large margin of foreign representa- 
tive trade already referred to, which the German 
agent is just as, if not more, willing to place in 
British hands than in those of others, if he has 
the chance. 

But given the presence of the buyer and that of 
a thoroughly capable agent; still only half the 
battle vined. How shall the latter secure a fi 
consideration from the former? ‘The buyet’s time 
is limited and the ayents are scattered, notwith- 
standing the famous Hamburg Exchange. ‘This 
difficulty was solved at Hamburg some years ago 
by establishing in the upper part of the Exchange 
a’sample room of German manufacturers where 
taw products, manufactured goods and articles of 
all desctiptions are displayed in a handsome suite 
of rooms; thus exhibited they have supplied a 
want, since they afford a chance ef competition 
being decided by actual comparison and the inevi- 
table survival of the fittest. 

‘The writer has therefore, after long and mature 
consideration, decided to establish a somewhat 
milar sample room of British products and manu- 
ctures at Hamburg, which will be divided into 
sections comprising articles of consumption, raw 
products, textile fabrics, manufactured goods, new 
inventions, &c., &c. The samples will, when de- 
sirable, be exhibited in cases of uniform size, viz. + 
6 ft. high, 3 ft. broad, and 1 ft. deep, which will be 
supplied ata nominal cost to the exhibitor, The 
annual fee for such space, which can be secured 
for one, three, or five years, has been fixed upon 
the scale of the German sample room at the Ham- 
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burg Exchange, viz. £7 103. exclusive of insur- 
ance and cost of delivery. No trading of any 
Kind will be undertaken, but where agents exist, 
their names and addresses will be legibly dis- 
played on the cases, &c., whilst the excellent 
telephonic communication of the town, combined 
with the contiguity of the business quarters to the 
sample room, which is close to the Exchange, will 
ensure the almost immediate attendance of the 
agent when deemed of importance to exhibitors or 
inspectors of samples. A suitable staff of trained 
business assistants, proficient in foreign languages, 
will be attached, and a commercial library and 
other sources of information will enable them to 
supply buyers as well as exhibitors with useful 
and prompt information. A visitor’s book will be 
kept for the benefit of firms displaying samples, 
and proper steps be taken to secure an inspection 
of the rooms by all buyers visiting Hamburg. 
Samples, which can be renewed at will, as well as 
price lists, descriptions, circulars, &c., will, when 
desired, be distributed to visitors without further 
ge to exhibitors. ; d 
he undersigned gladly avails himself of this 
opportunity of tendering his sincere thanks to the 
Presidents and officials of the various Chambers 
of Commerce, and others, who so favoured 
him with promises of support during his visit to 
England in September last, and trusts that this 
effort to farther the commercial interests of his 
countrymen will ensure for him their active sup 
port and co-operation towards rendering the first 
enterprise of this nature in a foreign country, a 
success worthy of the British name. 
G, Amprose Pocson 
Applications for space and further particulars 
should be at once addressed to G. A. PoGson, 
British Vice-Consul, Colonnaden 104, Hamburg. 
































LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
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(Reuter “Spectra” To “Javan Maiz.”] 





London, June 23rd. 
DISSENSION IN THE CABINET. 

At a Conservative meeting, the Marquis of 
Salisbury urged the necessity for united efforts 
among the party, otherwise dissolution was 
inevitable. 

Mr. W. S. Smith threatened to resign unless 
it was shown that he possessed the confidence 
of the party. 

The meeting subsequently adopted a vote of 
confidence in Mr. W. H. Smith. 

London, June 24th. 

MONARCHICAL DEMONSTRATIONS IN FRANCE. 

The Monarchists have held banquets in Paris, 
at which the King has been toasted and Royalist 
banners have been paraded. 

London, June 26th. 
COERCION CENSURED. 

In the House of Commons, the Right Hon. 
J. Morley inveighed against coercion and the 
imprisonment of Mr. Dillon, and said that the 
object of the latter course was the killing of a 
political opponent. The debate was adjourned. 

THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION. 

The Republican Convention has nominated 
Mr. Harrison, of Indiana, as their candidate 
for President, and Mr. Morton, of New York, 
as Vice-President. 

London, June 27th. 
THE VOTE OF CENSURE ON COERCION. 
The vote of censure. on coercion, proposed 


» by the Right Hon. J. Morley, was rejected by 


$2 10 273. 





[Havas Tauxcrasts.) 
. Paris, June 7th. 
i] OBITUARY. 
Marshal Leh2uf is dead, 
> Paris, June 12th, 
¢ THE FRENCH ARMY BILL. 
she Genate has read a first time the new 
Army i), 
Paris, June 13th. 
MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN SPAIN. 
Th, whole of the Spanish Ministry have 
+tesified 


ae THE BELGIAN ELECTIONS. 
pate elections which have just taken place in 
_-Selgium have not materially altered the numeri- 
~ cal strength of parties in the old Chamber. 
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MAIL ST MERS. 
Sees Cea 

Pie NeXT Ma IS nek 
From America ... per P.M. Co. Sunday, July ast. 
Krom Europe, 
Vid Hony None. perC.P.M.Co. Tuesday, July 3rd. 
He nigivaly 

N & foe Yok F July 6th. 


From America:.. perO.& O.Co. Tuesday, July toth.t 
of Sydney left San Francisco on June tath, ¢ Aberdeen 
ish mail) left Hongkong on June ath. % Oceanic left 


isco on June ast. 





For Europe, via 
Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. 
for Shanghai 





MATL Krave 


Tuesday, July 3rd, 








Rove, anu f per N.Y. A 
Nagasaic: ., 


Tuesday, July ged 





s per M. M. Co. 
For Canada, &e. per C. P. M. Co. 
For America...... per P. M. Co. 


Sunday, July Sth. 
Tuesday, July 10th, 
Tuesday, July roth, 





Sunday, July 22nd. 








AMERS. 





YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
‘Teatns Leave Yorouama 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12. 
6.15 7. 


tation at 6.15, 7.30, 
1,30, 2.45, Ss 





», 845, 10, and 11.154 p. 
x6 









at 6.15, 7.39, 

wand 14am; and 12.15, 1.90, 245.4." 5, 

45,10, and 1115+ p.m. 

FaRes—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 4s; 
Vhird do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 

sen 90 

Those marked (#) run through without stepping at ‘Taurn 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. ‘Ilinse marked (1) arethe same 
As above With the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 











TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Yoxouama at 7.25 and 9.35 am, 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.2 TI 50 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 
Fanus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, thi n3 ‘olsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, seu 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1 25, sen 75, sen 35, 
















TOKYO.MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TOKYO (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40 a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 pan.; and Macuasat at 6 and 
nd 2:30 and §.35 p.m. 
rst-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
econd.class, yew 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 








TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE Ueno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m,; Ursuxomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 pm.; Kortvasta (down) at 1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; 
Fukusniaa (down) at 7 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; SENDAI 

t 5.45 and 10.05 a.m. and 6.§§ pm, 
SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 a.m., and 
35 p.m.; Sexpat (up) at 7 a.m., and 3.50 
p.m. ; Fuxusitiaa (up) at 6 and 10.01 a.m.; Koniva- 
Ma (up) at 8.03 a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursuxomiva 
(up) at 7 a.m., and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Fakxs.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first. yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
Jen 4.10, yen 2.74, yeu 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, ven 1.66; to Sendai yen 6 45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15 ; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 






























OYAMA.ASHIKAGA RAILWAY, 


Trains—Leave Ovanta (down) at 8.55 a.m, and 
1.15 and 8.05 p.m., and Asukaca (up) at 6.20 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.15 p.m, 


Fares—First-class, sen 70; second-class, sen 48; 
and third-class, sen 24. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and m 


45 p.m, 
Fanus—First-class, sex 75; second.class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains Leave Suimpasut at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m, 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Fants—Firsteclass, sen 54; second-class, ser 36; 
third.class, sen 18. 

TRatns Leave Suinacawa at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m, 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a1 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 pm. 


Fanes—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 















YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Steamers teave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m,; and Leave 


Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10,20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 





UNIVE 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
a ae 
ARRIVALS. 

Parseval (8), French gunboat, Commander Foret, 
22nd June,—Cruise. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Swain, 
22nd June,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 23:d Tunes sicoue 22nd June, General. 
—Lighthouse Department. 

Nemo, British schooner, 146, Snow, 24th June,— 
North Pacific 15th June, Ballast.—-Captain. 

Alacrity (4), twin-screw despatch-vessel, Com. 
mander B. Maconochie, 25th June,— 
Cruise. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 26th Juné,—Vokkaichi 25th’ June, Ge- 
neval.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
26th June,—Kobe 25th June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
26th June,—Honolulu 11th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
26th June,—Fushiki 24th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
27th Juney—Hongkong 21st June, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Malwa, British steamer, 2,000, T. F. Creery, 27th 
June,—Hongkong ‘roth June, vii Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 336, Matsu- 
moto, 27th June,—Handa 27th June, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 27th 
June,—Yokkaichi 26th June, General.—Nip- 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
28th June,—Yokkaichi 27th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 28th June,—Hakodate 26th June, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 28th 
June,—Kobe 27th June, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 

St. Francis, Amevican ship, 1,810, Schribner, 28th 
June,—Kobe 23rd June, Tea.—Moutilyan, 
Heimann & Co. 

Anadyr, French steamer, 2,500, Delacroix, 29th 
Tice; Hongkong 2oth, Shanghai, 24th, and 
Kobe 28th June, General.—Messageries Mari- 
times Co, 

Cassandra, German steamer, 1,099, Thomsen, 2gth 
June,—Hamburg vid Hongkong, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Audacious (16), flagship, Captain Warren, 29th 
June,—Yokkaichi 28th June. 

Constance (14), cruiser, Captain 
June,—Yokkaichi 28th June. 

Cordelia (10), cruiser, Captain H. H. Boys, 29th 
June,—Yokkaichi 28th June. 

Heroine (8), corvette, Captain Chas. J. Balfour, 

‘Yokkaichi abth Tune. 

essel, Commander Marrack, 29th 

June,—Yokkaichi 28h June, 

Mutine (6), composite sloop, Commander J. H. 
Martin, 29th June,—Yokkaichi 28th June. 
Porpoise (6), crwiser, Commander White, 29th 

June,—Nagasaki 22nd June. 

Rattler (6), gunboat, Lieut.-Commander Maitland 
Dougall, 29th June,—Cruise. 

Swift (5), gun-vessel, Commander the Hon. 
Richard Bingham, 29th June,—Yokkaichi 
28th June. 

Wanderer (3), sloop, Lieut. McArthur, 29th June, 
—Yokkaichi 28th June. 

Gleneagles, British steamer, 1,837, Park, goth 
June,—Nagasaki 27th June, Coal.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Kiorio Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Eguchi, 29th 
une,—Handa 28th June, General.—Nippon 
usen Kaisha. 

Red Sea, British steamer, 2,165, Baker, 29th June, 
Singapore 16th June, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co, 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 29th June,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Sakai, 29th 
June,—Yokkaichi 28th June, General, —Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha 

2 


DEPARTURES, 


Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Martin, J. Dunlop, 
23rd June,—Korea. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 24th 
June,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and General, 


+C. P. M.S.S, Co 
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General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 24th June,— Hongkong via 
ports, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & 
Co., Nachf. 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Homery, 24th 
June,—Shanghai vid Kobe, 13th June, Mails 
and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Alacrity (4), twin-screw despatch-vessel, Com- 
mander R. B, Maconochie, 25th June,— 
Cruise. 

Audacious (16), flagship, Captain Warren, 25th 
June,—Cruise. 

Constance (14), cruiser, Captain Keppel, 25th 
June,—Cruis 

Cordelia (10), cruiser, Captain H. H. Boys, 25th 
June,—Cruise. 

Heroine (8), corvette, Captain Chas. J. Balfour, 
25th June,—Cruise. 

Linnet (5), gun-vessel, Commander Marrack, 25th 
June,—Cruise. 

Mutine (6), composite sloop Commander, J. H. 
Martin, 25th June,—Cruise. 











vi 
Rattler (6), gunboat, Lieut. Commander Maitland 


Dougall, 25th June,—Cruise. 

Sapphire (12), cruiser, Captain Karslake, 25th 
une,—Crnise. 

Swift (5), gun-vessel, Commander the Hon. 
Richard Bingham, 25th June,—Cruise. 
Wanderer (3), sloop, Lieut. McArthur, 25th June, 

—Cruise. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
a6IN Junee= Handa; Geacral> -Nippos Yuser 
Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 26th 
June,—Yokkaichi, General—Nippon Vusen 
Kaisha. 











Yokohama Maru, nese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
26th June,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General-—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Hiroshima Maru : 
Nye, 27th Ju 
pon Yuasen’K. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
27th June,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 

Denbighshire, British steamer, 1,865, Rickard, 28th 
June,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Monarch, British steamer, 1521, Thompson, 28th 
June,—Kobe, Oil.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Fialin, 
28th June,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kuga, 28th 
June, — Handa, General. — Nippon” Yusen 
Kaisha. P 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 28th 
June,—Yokkaichi, General—Nippon Vusen 
Kaisha. 

Weardale, British steamer, 1,157, Bucknell, 28th 
June,—Kobe, General —Comes & Co. 

Lady Harewood, British bark, 382, Williams, 29th 
June,—Newehwang, Ballast. —Capt 

Nagoya Maru, Jay steamer, 1,202, Carrew 
goth June, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusein 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Diu 
mond, 2th June,—Kobe, Mails and Gen 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,693, W. H_ Walker. 
oth June,—San Francisco, Mails and Gene- 
ral.O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Parseval (8), French gunboat, Commander Foret, 
goth June,—Cruise. 








1,862, C. 
i.— Nip- 




























































PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 








Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Messrs. Lionel Radigust, 
Harbeig, Jay Best, and Bow Sing in cabin 5 and 1 
European, 44 Chinese, and 1 Japanese in steerage 
From Bremen: Messrs. Carl Breischneider and 
Ed. Mallendorf in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, fiom 
Shanghai and ports :—Count and Countess’ Mori, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Nutter, Miss Bonsor, Miss 
Lessner, Mr. and Mrs. Le, Bonsor, 
Lessner, P. E. Hermann, H. J. H. Tripp, Y. 
Mogi, M. Taketo, K. Okazaki, and H. Matsuda 
in cabin; Mrs. Bando, Miss’ Uemura, Messts. 
Hae, K. Fukuda, G. Otsuka, M, Fukushim 
Chum Sun Chee, Kio Ro Wo, Y. Matsuti, 
Nakai, C. ‘Toyonaga, and T, Watanabe in second 
class; and 101 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vagato Maru, from Kobe: 
—Baron Brenno, Messrs. M. Terada, and H. 
Inouye in cabin;’ Mes. M. Terada, and Mr. O| 
Kunida in second class; and 156 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per “Japanese steamer Takasago Mari, from 
Honolulu :—Mr. Otis Bigslaw Mr. G. Naka- 
yama, Mr, and Mrs. C. Nagano and 3 Osten 
Di nd Mrs. Yoshida, Mr. F. Fukushima, Rev. 
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De. Keawemahi, and Leong Name in cabin; and 
3 Chinese and 163 Japanese in steerage. For 
Hongkong: Mr. Lam Kain Chun in second class; 
and 154 Chinese in stee 

Per British steamer Belzic, from Hongkon 























Me. Mrs. Kimball, Mr. 

Rocbling, Mea. and Miss Withers, and Miss Roya 
(American Consul’s family in Hongkong) in cabin. 
In Miss Sedywick, Mrs 





ansit for San Fr 
Williams, Mr. E. P. s, Mr. and Mis. Alan 
and two childien, Messrs. A, W. Bayne, P. L. 
Warren, and F, D. Goddard in cabin. 

Per British steamer a/wa, from Hongkong 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mrs. Bissett and au 
Mr. and Mrs. Ribiero, seven children, and se 
Mr. Yen Tak Tong, and Mrs. Wong Shee 
cabin; and 2 Chinese, 2 Indians, and 2. Japanese 
in steerage. 

Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Ha- 
kodate :—37 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Anadyr, from Hongkong 
hanghai and Kobe:—Mrs. Rolland, Rev. 



























Per. Japaiitse’ steamer Splauma Mari, leom 

Shanghai and ports:—H.E. Governor Hara and 

nd M R. Jernigan and child, 
Beiber, Captain William Thompsen, 

Mr. Ishizaki in cabin; Miss Martha Du 

Mis. and Miss Yamamoto, and Mr. Kukuma in 
second class and 84 passengers in steeiaze. 

DEVARTED. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
kong vid ports :—Messes. E. Wismer, Jo. 
Vollhardt, Takeo Satomi, Pow Tong and 
i and 27 Chinese in steerage. 
British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
Mr. R. Brooke, Major R. F. T. Gascoigne, 
D. Cunliffe, Mr. We Je Walker, Mrs thos 
Morton, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Hayes, Lieut. C. G. 
ck, Lord Gillford, Mr. and Mis. S. Hamilton 
Cartwright, and Mr. L. Lionell Radiguet in cabin; 
Messts. G. Nagai, A. Hattori, and E. G. Grages 
n second class} and 28 passengers in steerage. 
vom Hongkong: Mrs. J. Allan Paterson, Hon. 
A. Lister, Mr. Granville Sharp, Dr, tlarden 
5 Chinese in second class; and 510 
Fiom Shanghai: Lieut 
. Stewart and 2 childien, 
ebster, and Mr, QO. Holak 
Colonel Rutherford and 








ar 






























































Miss Yellop, Mrs. N. W 

in cabin, From Kolbs 

Miss Harper in 
Pes 





Saghalien, for Shanghai 
v : sha’ M. Waters, Launay, 
Sydney. Halieselet J.sseltiar andl fae Veyaear tt 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shangliai_and_ports:—Mrs. Ginsburg, Messes. 
Yamada, Murakami, Nagaoka, F, Mitsui, Christie, 
A. Terge, Teramura, Tanaka, Semage, N. Yama: 

ki, H. Okura, N. F. J. Swift, E 
hmacker, Ki Hembin, and‘ 
Hasegawa in cabin Messes. Yamamoto, Hast 
ame, » Takahashi, On Yong, and Tsutsumi 




















in second class; and 118 Passengers in steerage. 





“CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shanghai 
via Kobe :—Silk for Fiance, 477 bales ; Waste silk 
for France, 21 bales. Treasure for Singapore, 
$32,000. 





REPORTS, 


The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Von Schuckmann, reports:—Left, Hongkong the 
16th June, at 6 a.m; had strong winds, with high 
sea from N.E, during the first part of the voyage, 
and afterwards fine weather, with light and fresh 
vatiable winds and moderate sea. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 2tst June, at 5.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru reports :— 
Left Kobe the 25th June, at noon ; had fresh E.N 
breeze and, with the exception of 24 hours heavy 
ais Be plesk weather (Srouplouts “Agtived 
at Yokohama the 26th June, at 8.15 p.m. 

The British steamer Belyic, Captain Walker, 
Left Hongkong the ‘21st June, at 1.29 
d anchored off Macao at 4:16 y 
























Macao the 22nd, at 9.45 a.m. and Cape D'Aguilar 
at o.go p.m. 
and 





id fresiv south-westetly monsoon 
y rains to Oshima; thence to port fresh 
-E. winds and confused sea, Artived at Yo 
kobama the 27th June, at 9.56a.m. ‘Time, 4 days 
19 hours 44 minutes fom Cape D'Aguilar. 

The Japanese steamer Viigata Maru veports -— 
Left Hakodate the 26th June, at 4 a.m.; had 
strong N.E. and E. Winds, rough irregular 
sea, thick cloudy weather, and continued rain. 
Arrived at Oginohama the 27th, at 10 a.m. and 
left the same day, at 1 pan.3 had light vatiable 
winds and foggy weather, Arrived at Yokohama 
the 28th June, at 3 p.m. 



























LAVEST COMMEKCIAL. 
SP ge aa 
IMPORTS. 


As was generally expected, there has been no 
improvement in the demand ducing the past week, 
nor is any change expected for some time yet. 
Prices remain steady, but for the most part quite 
hominal in the absence of business to test them, 


Yary.—Excepting some tifling lots of Bom- 
bays, there have been no sales reported. 


Corton Pirce Goops.—Sales comprise 2,500 
pieces Ibs. Shistings, 2,000 pieces 8}1bs., 1,000 
pieces T,-Cloths, 4,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 100 
pieces White Shiitings, and 4o pieces Velvet. 


Woottexs.—About 1,000 pieces Mousseline de 
ine, 500 pieces Italian Cloth, and 450 pieces 
Imitation Camlets cover the sales reported. 


COTLON YARNS. 


6/24, Ondin $30.00. to 3150 
6.24; Medium "i 32.00 to 33.00 
6 24, Good to Best. 33.25. to 34.00 
6,24, Reverse occ & S4-us to 35.00 
$32, Ordinary 32.50 to 34.00 
S32, Medi 34.25 to 35.50 

36 00 to 37.00 
38.25 to 40 50 
36.00 to 38.00 
39.00 to 42.50 
27.25 to 2950" 
25.25 to 28.00 
23.00 to 25.25 


Gouns, 
s—N{Ib, M4 yds. syinches $1.75 lu 2.20 
Airey Shittingsolh 3M ys: asinehes 2.15 lo 2.62) 
TV. Cloth==71h, 24 yards, 92 in 145 to 1.56 
Hantigo Shictia 1.50 to 1.65 
1.70 to 2.30 
in 007 to ong 
nrbey Rests=ifia. ah, ay yada gu. ste na 6 























































Bombay 
Hombay 
Bombay ooo. 


corron ty 














inches .. 1410 li 120 
Turkey Reds—2i to 31h, 24 yards, 30 

inches 125 We 145 
Vuskey Reds—34 to 41h, 24 yard 30 


hes 160 ty 485 





ets—Hlack, 35 yards, 221 535 to 600 
ictoria Lawns, 12 yards, 4 0.05 to o7ah 
Talfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches... 1.35 lo 205 





WOOLLENS 

w Orleans, ode y 
ho yards, 

, 30 yards, 32 







+. $400 tw 9 90 
0.27 to a4 







0.23 lo 26 
jo yards, 32 inches 
019 to a2 


orgh ty 0 16 
0.30 to 0.45 


Cloths—P 0.40 lo 060 

0.35 to 0.60 

per th... oy 038 
METALS. 


Quotations are without ¢ 
is Very quiet, Mant 
s tock heavy and prices quite nominal. 
ve Nails also are in large supply and small 
demand. 











«$2.75 to 280 
2.80 to 2.85 
















Round and square up tod ch... 2.80 to 2.85 
Nailrod, assorted... “2.65 to 2.75 
small size 2.80 to 2.85 

4.30 to 5.20 

Tin Wlatesy per box 5.60 to §.70 


Pig Iron, No. 3... 1.40 to 145, 





KEROSENE 
ve is no change to be reported in the market. 
es are firm, and afuither advance is expected. 
Of the cargo per steamer Monarch, from Batoum, 
40,000 cases have been sold at $2, and the rest 
Will be shipped to other Japanese ports. In Ame- 
rican Oil nothing has changed hands duysing the 
week, 





QUOTATIONS. 





Bakow.scccsnisine a sor $2.0” 
Devoe... fs seeensntet D ae, 
Comet 





06 
Chester am 





SUGAR. yp 
The demand has become very%tack for all 
kinds on offer, but prices remai 





d. 
ged vends at 














private sale only 1,401 piculs ¢ 
prices running from fiom $6.70 to $7.30 R. gcul 
brands. About 1,100 piculs of vila wel® Se, 
fetching $3.80 per picul. Chinese Cake Sig ‘da 
disposed of at $3.70 for Zoo piculs, and Nada 
was sold by Hatoba at $2.85 per picul for 1955 
piculs. No transactions in other brands. 

White Refined $5.20 







Manila . 3-50 
Java and Penang 3-30 
Pentama. 3.10 
Namiida a8 300 
Brown Vakao . 3.50 
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EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 


Our last was of the 22nd instant, since that date 
the business has considerably increased, and settle- 
ments for the week ending to-day are put down 
as 890 piculs. These are divided as follows :— 
Hanks 40 piculs, Filatures 443 piculs, Re-veels 207 
piculs, and Kakeda 200 piculs. In addition to 
these figures, the Direct shipments have been 61 
bales, so that the total business for Export has 
Leen about 950 piculs. 
The business of the week has been chiefly a con- 
tinuation and increase in the buying for Europe 
+noted in last report. The demand has run upon 
Filatures, Re reels, and Kakeda ; in fact anything 
suitable for Europe among our stock of oid 
has been eagerly picked up at current rates. This 
activity has carried the amount of actual business 
done during the season, now closing, to 40,100 
piculs a huge figure never before approached since 
Japan was opened to foreign trade. The bulle of 
Tecent purchases will be shipped by outgoing Eng- 
lish mail which leaves port 3rd July. 

‘There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the week. Canadian and French mails 
leaving on 24th instant. The former (steamship 
Parthia) had 17 bales for New York and the latter 
(Saghalien) carried 477 bales for Italy, France, 
and Switzerland, These departures bring the ex- 
Port up to 39,485 piculs, against 26,386 last year 
and 25,339 at same date in 1886.” The Belgic 
leaving to-morrow for San Francisco will be the 
last steamer of the present season. 


Arrivals of new Silk have come to hand slowly, 
consisting principally of Shinshu-Koshu Filatures. 
‘Lhese have lately found some little demand and 
the Belgic will carry a few parcels to New York. 
Holders have succeeded in getting the prices they 
wanted for these goods, but the trade in them is by 
no means brisk. A few boxes Re-reels are also 
down, but, so far, remain unsold. 

It seems now generally conceded that the quality 
of Cocoons in Koshw and Foshu provinces 
ferior to that of last year. ~Good reports come in 
from the hill districts and Shinshu, Oshu, Hida, 
and Mino are doing well. 

Hanks.—The business in these has been all by 
one hong : it consists chiefly of old Silk at prices 
ranging from $445 to $460, one or two parcels of 
Shinshu veing noted at_ the last-named price. 
Nothing free’ done in New Maibash since the 
_parcel of Takasaki noted at $450 a wel 

Filatures.—Large settlements for Europe in 
AMlino, Hida, Goshu, Usen, Kaga, and other similar 
kinds at from $540 to $600. “As for new Silk, the 
Suwa filature from Koshu cocoons have brought 
the following prices :—Haknsuru $600, Kaimeisha, 
Kairosha, Hichiyosei, Hiranose all booked at 
$590. These figures give a reduction of about five 
per cent. upon those paid last year at same date 
in addition to the difference in éxchange—say now 
3/1 against 3/2} then. 

Re-reels.—About 200 piculs old Silk taken for 
Europe at from $480 to $560 according to quality. 
Yechigo, Iwashiro, Iwate, Hachofi, Foshu, all ap- 
pear in the daily sales. No transaction mentioned 
yet in new staple, although a few boxes Tortoise 
chop are on the market. 

Kakeda.—Considerable_ purchases of old stock 
at prices ranging from $580 for Flag chop down to 
nondescript kinds at $480. About 200 piculs have 
been taken into godown, and these are now being 
inspected for oulgoing English mail. Arcivals of 
new Silk expected about the middle of July. 




































































QUOTATIONS. —NEW SILK. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks: 
Hanks: 
Hanks—No, 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 3 
Hanks—No. 















10 Goo 





















4 }s500 
latures—No : 
atures—No. 
Filatures—No. 
Re-reels—(Sh 
Re-reels—No 
Re-reels—No. 
Re-reels— 
Re-reels— 
Kakedas—E: 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No 
Kakedas—No. : 
Oshw Sendai 4 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 


3,1 aa 
hu & Oshu) Best No.1 


3/15, 14/16 deniers } nian 





mee a 





COE 7 AA Pe Fa 0 


Mamatsuki—No. 
Sodai—No. 2 
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Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 29th June, 1888 — 

















Season UBND MN. UNMO-NT, —18KEHO, 
Bat Waves. 

12,369 10,850 

14,002 15,034 

25,884 

25,339 

ADinect 2 MEE EER. tenes, 

Export aantselaiy SONOD, POKER 5, BEA 
Stock, 29th June .. 3,050 6,950 1,900 
Available suppliestodate 43,150 33,400 27,350 


WASTE SILK. 


Some slight revival in trade during the week— 
assisted by a large parcel old Cocoons going to 
Europe on Japanese account though a foreign 
hong. The Settlements for the interval are there- 
fore noted as 300 piculs——viz.:—Cocvons 130 piculs, 
Nosh 30 piculs, and Kidiso 140 piculs. 








All the trade, so far, has been in old fibre, al- 
though some few bales Foshn Noshi have made 
their appearance. About these we shall have 
more to say in our next. 


Again only one departure to record, the French 
mail steamer Sughalien taking 3 bales Noshi and 
18 bales Kibiso for Marseilles. Total Export for 
the season is therefore 28,699 piculs, against 27,491 
piculs last year and 25,706 piculs at same date in 
1886. 


Cocoons—The only feature is the transfer of a 
considerable parcel on owner’s account to the 
European Markets. Nothing down from the 
country yet in New Pierced. ‘The shipment going 
home is of low quality Foshu. 


Noshi—A few isolated purchases—small lots, 
Filature noted at $115. Foshu at $70. 


‘ibiso—A fair amount of business in this class; 
Filature $100, Mino $31, Foshu $25}, and Ha 
choyi $22. 


Nothing doing in other kinds and we suspend 
quotations until the Market opens for New Waste. 


QuoraTions 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Bes 
lature, Best. 

lature, Good . 
ure, Medium 
Good to Best 













Jedium.... 
hu, Good to Best 
ito—Joshu, Best . 









piso—Joshu, Middling to Conn 
piso—Hachoji, Good -..... 
hiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to C non 
Mawata—Good to Best 
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Export Table, Waste Silk, to 29th June, 1 












making a stand against further reductions, and 
have succeeded in some kinds, especially in Com- 
mon to Good Medium. ‘The higher grades are 
easier, with a decline of one dollar for Choicest, 
which’ now rules nominally at $28 to $29 per picul. 
Private advices from consuming States indicate 
that Japan Teas are meeting a poor reception. 
‘The cause of this is that importers have still a 
large quantity of old Teas unsold, ‘The usual 
weekly shipments from Japan are as follows :— 
The C. P. steamer Parthia sailed from here on 
the 24th instant taking 51,600 Ibs. for New York, 
245,348 Ibs. for Chicago and 64,178 Ibs. for Canada, 
aggregating 361,186 Ibs. from Kobe. ‘The same 
steamer took’ from this port 312,260 Ibs. for New 
Yorke, 518,643 Ibs. for Chicago, and 158,100 Ibs. 
for Canada, aggregating 989,003 Ibs. The Suez 
Canal steamer Monmouthshire sailed from Kobe on 
the 27th instant with 234,180 Ibs. for New York 
and 132,266 Ibs. for Canada. 











rer picve. 
Common ... $i & under 
Good Common 2 to 13 
Medium ..... 14 to 15 
Good Mediu 16 to 18, 
Fi 19 to at 

22 to 24 

25 to 27 
Choicest 28 to 29 


EXCHANGE, 
Exchange is firmer, and a point higher than 


last week, 





Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 


s/ok 
3/08 












Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight . 3/0} 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight atk 
On Paris—Bank sight 3.82 


On Paris—Private 6 months? sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ... 
On Hongkeng—Private 10 days’ sight . 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ..... 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 744 
On San rancisco—Bank Bills on demand. 73] 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 74 


































































888 :— 
ARPA, 1886.87. a8SS.8O, 
Pievis, Previa. Pree, Ge 
Waste Silke..... ++ 25,863 24,027 23,971 Ls i © Z 5 ae 
Vierced Cocoons .... 2,836 3464735 P a Rp vy Rk & # 
28,699 27,491 25,706 vy ow mR +> e« # 
iuiementsand bie} Si7oo goo see | CMO 
Stock, zoth June 1.2... 2,650 2,400 850 
Available supplies todate 34,350 32,400 26,700 ‘Awanoeo Covo MeDat L'po0t InTERW'L ExHioiTioN, 1885. 
Exchange has become firmer under the stimulus ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 
of increased business in Silk, We quote:—Loy. 
pow, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/15 Documents, 3/1}; 6 1 
Credits, 3/14; Documents, 3/12; New Yor, 30 
d,/s. U s G., S748: 4 m/o. US. G., $765 Panis, 
4 m/s., fes. 3.88; Om s,, fes. 3.91. rey 
RICHMOND 
Estimated Silk Stock, 29th June, 1888 : CAVENDISH CO., 
Raw. PicuLs, Wasts, PIcuLa, AED, 
Hanks ... | Ce ates 
Hea e] Gees, ©| LIVERPOOL. 
Re-reels 9 0} Kibiso 2,020 sa dae 
Kakeda . 640| Mawata 260 SPECIAL BRANDS 
eessiene aoe 140 “Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
| a “Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
‘Total piculs...... 3,050! ‘Total piculs ... .. 2,650 Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
TEA. ‘*Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
A moderate business only has been done in Tea, Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 
amounting to 5,888 piculs of all grades. ‘Total Nee 
settlements to date since Ue pommence med) of the PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
present season are 114,080 piculs, or about 8,595 = aidacebe: 
piculs less than last year." Native holders ‘are ee ee 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. seins, 





YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILFS AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcwINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PSs suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 

jons will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all.’" The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 





Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as, 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J.T. Cl 










Bs in Chine. pubs 
Thad with’me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their grat and, in consequence, milk, 
fowis, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 
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"ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY 


owned (Or Rearly & century, surpames 
Fwothers fr fa aaa pct Batra ageance. 
PARIS, 1878, CALCUTTA, 1864, 
(eveninent excellence of gualty. 
Per qtkinen's celebrated 


EAU DE COLOGNE, 


fe unequalled for its strength and delightful 


Fragrance. It far aurpussos the numerous com 
‘pounds sold under the same name. 


ATKINSON'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP. 
‘This world-renowned Soap is superior to, all 
Sinerefor cera epdtotening the on, atts 
Strongly” and!"beauttuily‘pertamed and very 

fall Dealers, and vf the Mannfocturere = 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 


D4, Ola Bond Street, London. 
Tlie sark—A White Rowe "baa Golden 
7 
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And see that each Jar bears Baroa Licbig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Labul, 


° FINEST AND Gh 
MEAT-FLAVOURIN 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


‘To be had of all Storekeopers and Dealers throughont India. = eee a weta natisat 


Cookery Books Bask En Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
many 


y: length of time. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchureh Avenue, London, Deglaud. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 


HEAPEST 








The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
‘y Gout und Gravel: the 
afost and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





The Universal Mereuy wr Acully ¢f 
Headache, Heartbw a, Indigestion, 8. 
Eilious Affections. 


\DINNEFOR| 
Oe 
MAGNESIA 


> Stomach, 
Lructations, 












. CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 
Vill dee been ce wee 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, M\RLNE OR OTHER BOILERS, 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD' SN MAGNESIA. 
ANDREW & JAWIES STEWART, Limite, 
MANUHACTERERS OP 

\ mie RARE PAG go ine bis 
Whoucit Bere hee ceoe 
FOR GAS, WALTER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
©. A067 TR OUN, (2Pek eos. 
Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, 


LIQUID WATERPROOF 
BLACKING 
SELF-SH:iNING. NO BRUSHE 
Kpplied with sponge atta 
Sgan instantaneou fi 
which lasts a week 
off and the polish r 
the clothing. For all kinds of 


ARMY P. 


In Tin Boxe8 same as we & 
ond BEILLIANT 


| Nubian Manufact 
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